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QUESTIONS FOR THE ASSISTANCE OP WITNESSES 

I — Fikai,ciaIi aid to Inddsirial Enterprises 

1 Please state if you have had any experience of the raising of capital for industrial Capital, 
enterprises ? 

If so, what difficulties have you found in doing so ? 

What suggestions have 3 ou to make for removing these difficulties ? 

2 What aie the sources from which capital for industrial enterprises is piincipally 
drawn ? 

2 («) Can yon suggest any new sources from which capital may beffirawn? 

3 Do you know of any kinds of industiial enterprises where more concerns have been 
started than can he maintained in full time employment? 

If so, please describe the general conditions 

4 What IB your knowledge or experience of financial aid by Government to industrial Government 

enterprises ? aBswiance 

5 What are your opinions on the following methods of giving Government aid to exist- 
ing or new industries — 

(1) money grants-in-aid , 

(2) bounties and subsidies , 

(3) guaranteed dividend« for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 

Goiemmcnt of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed 
rate , 

(4) loans, with or without interest, 

tb) supply of machinery and plant on the lure purchase system, 

(6) pro\ ision of part of share capital of companies on the same basis as public sub- 

scriptions of capital , 

(7) guaranteed or preferential Government purchase of products for limited periods 

and 

(8) exemption foi a limited period of the profits of new undertakings from income-tax , 

and exemption from any tax on an industry, or on any article used in an 
industry ? 

6 In which methods of Gov'ernment assistance should there he Government control or 
supervision ? 

What should bo the form of such control or snpei vision ? (15 p , Government audit or 
appointment of Government directors with defined powers for the period during which direct 
assistance lasts ) 

7 What is your evpenence or opinion of Government pioneer factories ? Pioneer factonev 

[I<OTE — By pioneer fncloncs arc meant those estnbhslicd primarily to nBcerfaiu wbctlier a now industry is com- 
mercially practirablo ? 

By demonstration factories (see Questions 19 and 20) arc meant those established primarilj for giving demonstra 
tions of, and instrnction in, improved methods for indnstncs wbielibavc been proved to be commercinllj practicable ] 

8 In what way s and to what extent should Government pioneer industries ? 

At what stage should pioneer factories he either closed or handed over to private 
capitalists or companies ? 

What limits and restnctions, if any, should he imposed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterprises? 

9 In vour experience what industnes are hampered by the conditions under which they Financing- 

are financed as going concerns ? agencies 

Please describe the method of financing and its effect on the industry in each case 

10 In what ways is it possible to give more assistance to industrial undertakings by 

existing or new hanking agencies ? ^ 

10 (a) Do you think there is need of a banking law ? 

[See also question 39 ] 

11 Do you know of any industries which have been develoued or assisted by the forma- Co-oporativfc 

tion of co-operative societies 7 societies 

What were the exact means adopted and what were the results obtained ? 
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12 In 7 our experience what are the mduetries for which co-operative Bocieties ehould 
be encouraged ? 

What should be the organisation and special ob]ects of these Societies ? 

12 {a) What suggestions have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade 
Guilds, such as exist in othei oountiies ? 

How far should the State encourage the promotion of such Guilds? 

13 "What principles should be followed in order to prevent Government aid competing 
with existmg, or discouraging fresh, private enterprises 

ll Should there be any limitations on Government aid to a new onteiprisc if it competes 
with an established external traae ? 

II — Technioal Aid to Industmes 

15 What IS your personal knowledge oi experience of technical and scientific aid pro- 
vided by Government to industrial enterprise ? 

16 What is youi personal knowledge or experience of noticeable benefits received by 
local industries fiom researches conducted by Government departments ? 

17 On what conditions should the loan of Government experts be made to private firms 
01 companies? 

1 8 Under what restrictions and conditions would you allow publication of the results of 
researches made by a Govemment paid expert while attached to a private business? 

19 Can you suggest an V industry for which Goiernmcnt demonstration factories should 
he adopted and on what lines ? (See note below Question 7 ) 

20 Should any demonsti ation factoties be instituted in 3 our province? 

21 What has been youi expeiience of the aid afforded by the Scientific and Teohnioal 
Department of the Imperial Institute ? 

What are its advantages and disadvantages r 

22 In addition to airaugements made for research in India, is it advantageous to have 
provision foi research for special subjects in the United Kingdom ? 

If so, foi what special purposes is it advantageous to conduct researches in England rather 
than in India ? 

23 In what ways can the Advisory Council for Ecsearch in the United Kingdom give 
assistance to Indian industries ? 

24 Can you suggest for this country any system, similar to that of the Advisory Council 
for Eescarch in the United Kingdom, for referring research problems to Colleges and other 
appiopiiate institutions in India? (See Questions 75 and 76 ) 

25 Does the existing knowledge of the available lesources of the country — ^agricultural, 
forest, mineral, etc — require to be supplemented by further snrveys ? 

26 How should such a survey be organised ? 

What should be its precise objects 7 

27 How should its results be made most useful to industries? 

27 (n). What is youi experience or opinion of the value of Consulting Engineers appoint- 
ed by Government to aid industrial enterpnse by technical advice and by the sunnlv of nlans 
and estimates ? 

[b] Should such Consulting Engmecis be allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery 
and plant for piivate firms oi individuals’ If so, under what conditions ? 

[See Question 63 c# seq ] 


III — Assietavce IN Markiting Products 

2b What IB your experience or opinion of commercial museums, e ff , that in Calcutta ? 

29 If you think cotnmercial museums should bo developed and increased in number, 
what suggestions have you to make regarding their situation, anangemenfc and woiking ? 

80 What is your experience or opinion of sales agencies or commercial empona for the 
sale as well as the display of the products of minor and unorganised cottage industries ? 
How should they be developed ? 

• 30 (a) Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantage? 

31 What IS your opinion 01 experience of the value of industrial exhibitions? 

32 Should Government take measures to hold or to encouiage such exhibitions’ 

If so what should be the Govemment policy ? 

33 What should ho the nature of such exhibitions ? 


xxn 


S4 SLould hade lepiesentatives be appointed to lepresenfc the whole of Indja, in Gjeat Trade representa- 
Britain, the Colonies and Foieign Countiies ? 

What should be the qualifications of these trade lepresentatives ? 

How should their duties oe aefined ? 

35 In addition to these trade lepresentatives would it he suitable in some cases also to 
have tempoiary Commissions for special enquiries ^ 

36 Should provinces in India itself have trade representatives in other provinces ? 

How should such representation be arranged for ? 

37 Should the principal Government departments which use imported articles publish Government 

lisls of these articles, or exhibit them in commercial museums? patronage 

88 With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criticisms to 
offer regarding the working of the present rules relating to the purchase of stores by Govern- 
ment departments ? 

Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves? 

39 In what way is it possible to assist in maiketing indigenous products by more Banking facilities 
banking facilities, either tbioiigh existing agencies (such as the Piesidencj Exchange, Joint 
Stock and Co-operative Credit bank) or thiongh new agencies (such as Industrial and Hypo- 
"theo Banks) ? (see also Question 10 ) 


IV — Othlr Foriis of Government Aid to Inddstries 


40 What conditions should control the supply of Government owned raw materials (e g Supply of n-vt 

-forest products) on favourable terms ?, - matenale 

41 Is there any cheek at present imposed on industrial development in youi province by Land policy^ 
the land policy of Goveinment? 

If so, w bat remedies do you suggest ? 

(Note — Tlie ciprcivion "land policj ” is lutcndod to cover Ians and regulations relating to settlements, the 
Government as e^sment, rentn, tenant right',, permission to Ui,o land for industrial purposes, and 
gcncmllj all matters connected with the ovv nership and use of laud ) , 

42 On -what principles should Goveinment give concessions of land for the establishment 
of new, or the development of existing, industries ? 

13 What cuticisms bav e you to make regarding the woiking of the present law foi the 
acquisition of land on behalf of industiial companies? 

What modifications of the law do you recommend? 

43 (rt)^ In what ways and on what terms can Government assist in the provision of sab- 

"terranean or suiplus suifxce water for mdustual purposes 


V — Tratmng 01 Labour and Supervision 


44 (a) Do you think that the lick of primary education bindeis industrial development? General 

(i) What has been done in any industry of w’hicb you have bad experience to improve 
•the labourers’ efficiency and skill ? 

45 What’ steps do you consider should be adopted to improve the labourers’ efficiencv and 
skill— 

{a) generally, and 

(5) in any industry of wiiieb you have bad experience ? 

40 What special knowledge or experience have you of the training of apprentices in Apprenticeship 
factories and workshops ? system and 

47 What advantages have you observed to follow fiom the establishment of industrial schools 
schools ? 


48 On what lines should these two systems of training (e y , apprenticeship system and 

industrial schools) be developed and co-ordinated? 

49 What has been your experience of day schools for sbort-time employees, oi of night 
schools ? 

How should these he developed ? 

50 Should industnal and technical schools and commercial colleges be under the contiol 
of the Department of Education oi of a Depaitment of Industiies ? 

What measures should be adopted in order that these two departments should work in 
'unisou in controlling industnal schools ? 

51 What measures are necessary for the training and improvement of supervisors of Traimng of 

all grades and of skilled manageis ? supervising and 

52 What assistance should he given to supervisors, managers and technical experts 
of private firms to study conditions and methods in other countiies ? (See Question 77 ) 

53 In what circumstances and under what conditions should industiies assisted by 
'Government be lequiied to tram technical expeits ? 
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55 If the law in your province does not require any quahficatmns in an engineer in. 

charge of a prime moier, have yon any cntici«ras or suggestions to make ? 


YX General OrnciAi. Admimstbation ald Organisation. 

56 What provincial organisation exists m }oui province for the development of 
industries ? 

What ciiticisra have 3 on to make regarding its constitution and functions ? 

57 What organisations do you recommend f 01 the future development of industries ir« 
vour piovince ? 

Should there be a Board of Industries ? ^ 

If soj what should be the functions of such a Board ? 

Should it he merely advisory or should it have executive powers with budgetted funds ? 

58 If vou lecommend an Advisory Board, how should it he constituted ? 

59 If )ou recommend a Boaid with powers, what should be its constitution and how 
should its powers he defined ? 

60 Should there he a Director of Industries ? 

What should be his functions ? 

Should he be a business man, or a non-espert official, or a technical specialist ? 

What other qualifications should he possess ? 

61 If you recommend both the formation of a Board of Industries and the appointment 
of a Directoi of Industries, what should he the relations between the Board of Industries, 
the Director of Industries and the Provincial Government or Administration ? 

63 What form of machinery do you piopose in order to corielate the separate activities 
of the various provinces as regards industries ? 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial department under a single head ? 

It so, what should oe the functions of such a department ? 

Cottageandnstnes 63 (a) Should theie be special measures taken or special sections of a Department of 

Industries organised foi the assistance of cottage industries ? 

63 (&) Please explain in detail what should bo the Goveinment policy as regards eottao-e 
industries and how it should he earned into efiect ? In this connection, see especially 
Questions 11, 30, 64 and 73 

62 (c) What cottage industnes do you recommend should be encouraged m tins way ? 
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VII — Organisation or TecbNicat and Scientific Dlfai’tvients of Gotirnvient 

63 Are there in your province any technical and scientific departments which are 
capable of giving assistance to industries ? 

If so, what criticisms have you to make regarding then organisation ? 

What changes do you recommend ? 

64 In order to aid industrial development do you recommend the formation of any new 
Imperial Scientific and Technical Departments ? 

If so, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

65 How should such an Imperial department be constituted and recruited ? 

66 What should he the powei? of the head of the department ? 

ImpemlGovernme^r department, what should he his relationship to the 

67 What should be the relationship of an expert, whose services are loaned bv the- 
Spartit'SSsta,? Governmont, with th. Loci G„.r„„e„t and tb. httis 

engage th,„ ,wn enp»t, .v .,ga„.e. 

69 Under what direct control should these experts and departments be placed ? 

70 On what terms should these experts be employed ? 

as technological research institutions, such 

Institute?be SoSeVSevelop aSeneSnt province, and should such 

development scheme for the whole of InL, with a'centraltesearch^sStalel 



72 As legnrjs investigation ancl lessarcli should each Institute be geneial in its activities 
and interests, oi should each deal uith limited gioup of lelated subjects ? 

73 Should there he any Government contiol ? 

If so, should this control be Imperial oi should it he purely provincial oi local ^ 

74 Is it desiiahle that measuies sliould be taken to eo ordinate and pievent unneotss iry Co oidimhou of 
ov'erlappmg of the research activities in Goveinment Technical and Scientific Depaitments, ch 
special Technological Institutes and TJiiiveisity Colleges ? 

If so, v\ hot are your suggestions ? 

75 "What noticeable results have followed from the institution of the Indian Science 
Congress ? 

7 G Can you suggest any ways in which the Congress might become more useful m 
assisting industrial development ? (Sec Question 24 ) 

77 WJiat encouragement should be given to Government technical and scientific experts s^udvof fo cign 
to stud} conditions and methods in other countiics ? (See Question 62 ) mUuods „ 

7S What didicultics have jou oxpeiienccd in consulting technical and scientific vv oiks Reference hbrane 
of lefcience ? 

70 Have 3 ou an} suggestions to make legaiding the establishment of lihianos of such 
v\ orks ? 

80 Do }ou tliink that the cslablishmeiit of a College of Commeice is necessary iii youi Colleges of 

prov inCO ? commerce 

If so, on what lines should it be oi ganised ? 

81 In what vva}s do you expect such a college to assist industiial development? 

81 (a) 111 what ways can Municipalities and Local Boards assist in piomoting industrial 
and commercial dev elopment ? 

Vni — GovtnNMENT OROANismoN roRTHE Correction and Distribution of Covuieuciar 

Interrioenci 

82 Have you an} cuticisms to offer on the present s}Blem of collecting and distubiiting Statislice 
statistics h} the Diicctoi of Statistics ? 

What changes do you suggest ? 

83 Have you all} cnticiam to offoi on the picsent system of colleclmg and distiibutmg Commercial 

commercial inlolligenco b} the Director- General of Commoicial Intelligence ? intelhgonco 

What modifications do you suggest ? 

84 Wbat aavantages have you found in the issue of the ' Indian Tiade Journal ? Industrial and 

° ■, I ^ 111. trade journals 

85, Should Goveinment establish or assist ludustiial or ti xde journals, cither foi general 

or special industne«, which would be ol leal use to peisoiis active!} engaged in industries ? 

8G Wbat piopo«als do }ou make foi the dissemination of information of this kind 
through the various vernaouhrs ? 

87 Wbat adv iiitages have }ou known to follow the issue of special monogiapLs on other iiubiicution’ 
industrial subjects or publications like tlio'-e of the Foicst and Geological Depaitinents ? 

What measuies do you advise in cider to iiiciease the usefulness of these publications ? 

88 Arc there any olboi directions in winch Goveinment could collect and publish 
infoimation of a kind likely to assist induslrACS aud trades ? 


IX — Othi r Forms of Govirnjilnt Action and Organisation 

89 Aie tluic ail} pioducts foi’vvhicb a S} stem cf Goveinment ceitificates of ipi ihty Oeitificnks of 

should bo establislicd ? (jmiitj 

For what pioducts should such ceititicates be compulsor}, and for what pioducts 
voluntary ? 

90 What should he the organisation for testing each class of products and gianting 
certificates ? 

91 Are there an} classes of materials for mauufactuic oi of manufacluied aiticles foi the Provontion of 

adulteration of which penalties should be imposed ? aduiteintiou 

92 For each such class of goods what organisation do you suggest for purposes of inspec- 
tion and prosecution of offendeis ? 

93 Have you any other Buggestious to make in regard to the prevention of misdescription Misdcaonptios, 
of goods generally ? 

94 What IS your opinion on the present state of Indian law relating to maiks and Tiade mails and 

descriptions of proprietary and other aiticles of trade ? , _ hade names 

95 Have you any criticisms oi suggestions to molvc legarding the existing law and F dent laws 
regulations relating to patents? 
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96 Is it desirable and practicable in tbe interest. o£ trade, to introdace a syst.dl of 

registration 01 disclosure of partnerships ? , . i 

^ 97 To wbat extent does tbe hek of tnnspoit facilities by road, rail or water binder 
industrial dei elopment in your proi ince ? 

Have you any specific recommendations to male ? . 

98 nave you any ciiticisms to offer legarding railway freights, the clas-ufication of 
goods, the apportionment of risk, and the regulation of lates ? 


What are your proposals ? a i i 

99 Are there any railway extensions necessary in your province to develop new or to 

extend existing industries ? , , , i i a -a 

100 Similarly, are thoie any waterways which should bo constructed, extendfia or 

improved ? 

101 Are you aware whclhei the external trade oi internal industries of the country are 
handicapped by anj difiiculfies oj disadvantages as legards shipping fieights? 


Can j on suggest any remedies ? 

102 What has been done in youi province tow aids ascertaining the po'Sibihties of 
developing hydio-electiic power? 

Should fuithei investigation be made in tins matter ? 

102(a) Have i on any criticisms to male legarding tbe effect of tbe Hlectiicity Act on 
indusliiai enteipnse? 

103 What difficulties have been cxpeiienced in the working of the lilimng and 
Prospecting Eules (101 8) ? 

1C4 Are there any minerals that are essential for industries of Imperial impoitance that 
ought to he developed at public expense ? minerals of direct importance for the 

manufacture of munitions of w ar, or minerals ordinarily obtained in commerce from one country 
only) 


105 From the point of new of industrial enterprise, have y on any criticisms to make 
regaiding the policy and woikiug of the Forest Department ? 

What suggestions do you make 

106 What measures are practicable to reduce the cost of assembling raw foicst 
products '* 


107 To what extent is it practicable to concentrate special kinds of these in 
aieas ? 


limited 


108 What noticeable deficiencies in forest transport aro know n to you ? 

What suggestions do yon make for their removal ? 

109 Have you any complaints to make regarding competition by yail industries? 


X — GrNErAi. 

110 TV hat suggestions have you to make for the development of any industry in which 
yon have been actively conceined oi inteiested ? 

111 Does youi experience suggest to you any mew industiy for which India seems 
peculiarly suited on account of its lesources in raw materials, labour and market ? 

112 What supplies of raw materials aie known to you of which the use in industry or 

trade is retarded by preventihle causes ? ' 

What are these causes, and how should they he icmoied ? 
mateilli?^ suggestions to make legardmg the utilization of waste from raw 

Ar “ ■* -so b. 
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Mr B McIntosh, Gonservaior of Forests, Punjab 
Witness No 860 
Written evidence 

The only pioneer factory of ■which I have personal e'vpenence is the lesin distillery 
maintained by the Punjab Government at Jallo some 10 miles from Lahore This factory 
IS used for obtaining rosin and turpentine by distillation fiom the ciude lesin of the chii- 
pme (Pmus Longifolia) The Poiest Department first commenced to distil resin at Nurpur 
about the year 1900 and after'wards moved its small factory to Shahdara just outside 
Lahoie The factory -was a makeshift one and distillation -was effected by the direct heat 
process In 1914 the Punjab Government decided to eiect an up-to-date distilleiy at JaUo 
and purchased a French plant by v'hich distillation is effected by means of steam The 
plant cost about Es 27,000 and the total expenditure up to date incurred on the plant and 
buildings has been Just under a, lac of lupees The ne-w distillery commenced -woiking in 
the spnng of 1916 and -works from 6 to 8 months a year dealing -with about 25,000 maunds 
of crude resin It can deal -with as much as 35,000 maunds of resm if necessary 

The gross profit obtained from working the distillery during the foiest year 1916-17 
was Es 1,44,000 and the net profit on the year’s working was Es 1,16,000 This 
pioneer factory has undoubtedly had a good start on account of the peculiar condi- 
tions arising out of the European War, as, wrth freight difSculties, the demand for Indian 
rosin and turpentine has been very great indeed At the same time I should like to state 
that analysis of both the rosin and the turpentme manufactured at Jallo shows that these 
products are capable of competing with the produce of both America and Prance 

Jallo rosin is at present fetching as much as Es 18 a maund and first quality turpen- 
tine can be sold for Es 4-6-0 a gallon So entirely is the trade dependent on Indian rosin 
and turpentine that higher prices even than these could be secured, but it is not desirable 
to raise the price of those two products beyond the figure at which American products 
could be landed in India in pre-war times There is a demand at present for the entire 
output of Indian turpentine but some difficulty is already being experienced in disposing 
of the whole of the losm -within India The industry is therefore not capable of great 
expansion until an endeavour is made to introduce Indian products into markets situated 
outside India It is proposed to take this matter in hand at once in order to secure the 
full benefit of existing war conditions 

When Government undertakes to proneer industries I consider that in cases where 
the raw material dealt -with is private property the action of Government should be confined 
to startmg and working factories until such time as the industry is capable of producing an 
article smtable to the demand As soon as that has been effected I consider that 
any pioneer factory started by Government might well be handed over to private 
capitahsts or companies Where however the raw material dealt with is already the 
property of Government I consider that Government is justified in retaimng the 
development of the industry in its own hands and in continuing to utilise to the fullest 
extent its own raw material Even where pioneer factories deal -with raw matenals 
which 13 private property there must sometimes be occasions when in order to ensure the 
continued production of a standard product it is essential that Government should contmue 
to retain the pioneer factories in its hands. In addition to the pioneer resin factory 
the Punjab Government in its Forest Department has for some time past been endeavour- 
^ ing to demonstrate the possibilities of certain other industries These are * — 

(a) Wood pulp. ' 

(5) Olive cultivation 
(c) Fruit culture 
{d) Silk culture 

Eegardmg wood pulp manufacture the Punjab Government some 8 years ago gave 
a very considerable concession to a private individual in the shape of fir timber at reduced 
pnces for the purpose of wood pulp manufacture For various reasons the concessionaire 
has made no progress -with the development of this industry and the concession has recently 
expired There is no doubt that in the Punjab hills there is a large amount of timber suit- 
able for the production of wood pulp but this industry is not one which I think the Forest 
Department could develop by starting a pioneer factory The details of the manufacture 
of the pulp are too technical to be undertaken except by specialists and I think that in this 
respbct the development of this mdustry must await the time when private capitalists 
or comyames are ready to take it up. 
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Eeeardins olive caltoo the Punjab Government has vuthm the last 6 years been 
j^egaraing ouvo T?nrnnnan olive industry in suitable areas in the Punjab and 

endeavouring graited Euiopean olives ot ages . arying trom 

6 yearn dounLids The trees aie no^ begmLg to boar fruit and it lomains to bo seen if 
Le 0 1 01 he mcUed fruit can compote ivitb Euiopean products Govornraont has spent 
somrEs 20 0^00 on this experimental cultivation and has latolj boon ondca% ouring to 
ran^e foi a syndicate to takJ o^er and extend the area under olne cultiiation Eo- 
goSons have hov ever fallen through and Government intends to con inuo the expoiimon 
th ouS the agency of the Eorest Department until it is hno^ vhothei the o ivo oil and 
Sed ehvef are of a quality capable of competing vutli Euiopean pioducts Should 
this move so there are largo areas in the western Punjab already under Indian oln os nliich 
could be converted into European olive gaidons and a non industry thus anaits doiolop 

ment 


Eeuarding fiuit culture during the last R jeais Goaeinment has been endeavouring 
to populaiise fiuit growing in the hills With this end in a mn the Forest Department has 
■olanted some 50 acres of orchard in ICulu and has done a considerable amount of nork m 
Ltributmg fruit trees and in grafting village trees throughout Kiilu The orchards are 
now coming into bearing and are a i ery i aluable property But it must bo admitted that 
the villagers so far have not shown any signs of being anxious to participate in fruit 
culture. 


Eegarding silk cultuio tho Forest Department for some years has assisted the Sal- 
ration Armv in its endeavours to reintroduce tho silk indiistrj in tho Punjab and has 
allowed the Salv ation Army fi eo access to some 9,000 acres of mulbori v plantation 'situated 
about 40 miles from Lahore Should tho Salvation Army succeed in its endear ours to 
piomote silk culture at Changamanga, tho Foiost Department mil bo able to allou tho 
collection of mulbeiiy Idar os over another 50,000 acres of mulbern plantations which are 
being formed at tho present time in tho various now colonies of tho Punjab 


In my opinion the wholesale timber trade in the Punjab is seriously handicapped 
by what I holier o is the uniroisnl piactico of financing this indiistir on borrowed capital 
This prevents tho firms engaged in tho tunbor trade from being willing to incur any 
considerable expenditure except in cases whore Gorornmont is prepared to giro tho firms 
a foiest on a long lease Tho gning of forests on long leases is gonoinlly objoctionablo as 
it raises difficulties in tho way of ensuring that Govenimonf secures its fair share in such 
rise in the value of timboi as mar take place dniing tho ciiirencr of tho lease Tho 
obvious remedy for this state of affairs is that Gorornmont should participate in tho 
timber trade and extract dopartmontally tho timber from its own forests, thus ar oiding 
excessive interest charges on tho capital used in exploiting its forests 


In the case of forests it is beyond doubt that considorablo benefit would bo derived 
by a further survey of tho Indian forests Tho properties of most of the timbers and of 
many of the minor products are, speaking generally, quite unknovrn I am confident that 
India (including Burma) possesses many timbers of groat saluo winch hare hitherto boon 
practically entirely unused because tho properties of those timbers are unknown I may 
mention two small instances which hare come to my notice since war broke out Oiogon 
pine has been imported into India for many years in largo quantities and I base boon 
informed by the Ordnance Department that clnl timber (Pinus Longifolia) is quite ns smt- 
able for many Ordnance purposes as Oregon pmo I have also been informed that koif 
timber (Emus Excelsa) has been found leiy suitable for boor barrels 

A survey of tho forest resources of India could in my opimon best bo organised 
ihrougn tne agency of the Forest Hesearch Institute 


iu results of such a survey could be made knowm to tho \ anous industries concerned 

through the agency of the Forest Eesearch Institute by hberal supplies of samples and by 
the formation of museums in central localities Eeoourse will undoubtedly bar o to be had 
m the course of time to sales agents it the various trades are to be brought into touch wuth 
thev a?rtoo1lb 1 Bulletins do not help much in this respect 

,.w '’T® ofacMllv (lesign»t«d a {oon-commeroml dopailmonl 

ot 1 ^ justify the supply on any extensive scale of raw forest products except 
at market rates in cases other than those of purely pioneer industries In the cS^of 
industries however as long as the mdustry remams in the pioneer stage raw 
advantage be supplied at reduced lates^ I^In howmer 

SreT4h S raw^i^^^^ TS T Industries will be started on^the 

D w produce supplied at nominal rates which cannot hope to develop normally 
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aftei the fa-s ouiable rates are ■withdrawn I have before now been approached to grant 
timber at reduced rates for match-making factories in locahties where I am confident the 
match industry could not pay were market rates for the timber levied 

In the Punjab the official orgamsation for the development of industries consists in official organlsa 
a Director of Agriculture and Industries In my opimon the combination of Agiioultuie 
and Industnes is not a happy one I consider that the development of agriculture and of 
industries should proceed separately and I think that the development of agriculture and 
industries m the Punjab is more than one officer can successfully cope with Even m the 
case of the development of industries I do not consider that an oigamsation consisting of a 
Director of Industries is ideal No one official is likely tcuhave the intimate acquaintance 
with tho various industries and different allied departments uhich is essential if rapid 
progiess 13 to be made 

Eoi a Director of Industries I would prefer to substitute a Director of Industries 
actmg m conjunction with a Board or Committee of Industnes recruited from experts in 
the various departments concerned This Board or Committee should I consider be merely 
advisory and might serve in conjunction with a Director of Industries having executive 
powers with budgetted funds 

I consider that as far as the Eorest Department is concerned the necessary pro Co ordmation oi 
vision already e'usts in the shape of the Board of Scientific Advice, and in the triennial 
programme of work for officers of the Forest Eesearch Institute which is drawn up and 
approved by tho Board of Forestry prior to the commencement of each triennial period 

I consider that a journal on tho hnes of thoJCimbei Trades Journal if pubhshed in journals 

India would certainly be of use not only to tho Forest Department but to all persons con 
nocted with tho timber trade in India At the present time one province knows little or 
nothing of timber puces, stocks in hand, timber loquirements and methods of handling 
and distribution in other provinces 

In tho Punjab the groat bulk of tho timber extracted from Government forests is Waterways 
brought out by water transport From time immemorial the Punjab rivers had been ex- 
tensively used for bnnging down to the plains timber from the hills Since the develop- 
ment of the Punjab system of irrigation-oauals, complaints hav'e been numerous that the 
floating power of the Punjab rivers has greatly decreased and at certain seasons of the 
year some of tho rivers are now impracticable for floating timber On some of the rivers 
the canals take off a great portion of tho water-supply and I think I am right in saying that 
exceptmg on the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canals transport of timber on the canals 
is forbidden on the ground that the canals have not been constructed with this traffic in 
view Possibly it may be feasible to remedy this state of affairs by raising and widemng 
bridges, locks, etc , so as to permit of timber traffic in the canals and if this can be done 
the existing difficulties m extracting timber from the hills will certainly be greatly de- 
creased 

The most important point to be brought forward is that industrial enterprise is res- ^-orest Depirtmenl 
tricted by the fact that the efforts of the Forest Department to supply raw materials are 
seriously hampered owing to the policy of financing the operations of the Forest Depart- 
ment entrrely from revenue The work of any one year is in practice restricted to what can 
be undertaken by the expenditure of a portion of the anticipated revenue of the year 
The last available returns for the whole of India show that the work of the Forest Depart- 
ment produces a cash surplus which is 47 per cent of the gross revenue 

Under those circumstances forest operations on a large scale or such as are not 
likely to be immediately remunerative are naturally impracticable and the promotion of 
industrial enterprise inevitably suffers Were this policy abandoned and were important 
projects involvmg considerable capital expenditure financed from loans as is done in the 
case of the Irrigation Department this hindrance to the development of the forest lesouices 
of the provmce would cease 

m 

The commercial side of the Forest Department is at present entirely undeveloped 
The forest officer m the majority of cases is expected not only to grow the timber but also 
to extract it, place it on tho market and obtain the best price possible for it The result 
has been liitheito that forest officers have naturally devoted most of their attention to grow- 
ing timber and have not specialised in any^vvay in extraction or in marketing the 
timber grown There ought to bo a commercial side of the department wrth central depots, 
sales agents and oven commercial travellers rn touch with the main timber markets 

In the hills littlo can be done m the vvaj'- of concentrating special kinds of trees rn 
limited areas as tho cost of forming plantations of any appreciable sue is prohibitive and 
he conditions of aspect, drainage, soil, etc , rarely permit of the artificial formation of large 
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areas of forest of ono species Whore conditions are alioady fa\oiirablo in the hills there 
are already existing oxtonsivo stretches of natiual forests of ono spocios tho plains of 
the Punjab the concentration of special Linds of trees in limited areas has been developed 
to some extent in the now irrigated colonies In those areas in order to take the place of 
largo forest areas which have boon disforested for colonisation certain aioas on the lines of 
railway have boon sot apait for plantations of shisham and mulberry and these plantations 
axe intended to supply the suriounding districts nitli fuel and timber Some 00,000 acres 
of those plantations are alioady in course of formation and ono plantation of 10,000 acres 
at Ohangamanga on the North-Wostoin Eailvaj has supplied Lahoio vilh its timber and 
fuel for the last 40 years 


In the plains the chief difficulty of the Porost Department’s work is tho securing of 
adoguato tianspoit to maiLot of tho produce of tho forests and this difficult}, ahead} 
serious, will in time become insupoiahlo unless recourse is had to mechanical transport 
Out-of-date forms of transport, such as camels, carts and men, must bo abandoned at no 
distant date Tho question of replacing camel transport on the :Murroo.Ilawalpindi road 
by motor loriios is at piosont under consideration b} tho I'orest Department In the 
hills mattois are diffoiont Tho great bulk of tho timber is oxtraclod b} water Much 
of tho timboi isconxortod vi stiic into scantlings and carried by men to the nearest 
side stioam down which it is worked to tho mam ri\ er Occasional!} it is possible at this 
stage to substitute wire rope carnage for transport b} men, but ns a general rule our 
knowledge of lumbering is primitixo and wo require a bolter knowledge of mechanical 
devices for tho handling and tiansporting of timber such ns are used in Canada and tho 
United States Wo require tho son ices of exports in those matters to ndiiso us and a 
poimanont staff of foiost engineers to gno effect to tha export’s recommendations 


My suggestions for tho development of the timber trade industr} in tho Punjab are — 


(1) Tho oxpondituio of capital foi do\ eloping tho resources of Goxernment 
forests 


(2) A survey of tho resources of those forCots, 

(8) Tho development of tho lumbering and marketing branches of tho department 
by tho omploymoQt of a special stall for tho extraction and marketing of 
the produce of tho forests 

In my opinion there is a considoiablo opening for the dostructno distillation of 
wood There are largo areas of forests which at present suppl} little or no i aluablo timber 
but which it 18 quite possible could bo pioQtably woiled wore destiucUvo distillation in 
troduced 


There is in tho Punjab a voiy laigo quantitj of inferior chi timber (Pinus Longi 
folia) of which at present very little use 13 made and I think that an iniostigation into the 
possible products to bo obtained by the dostiuclivo distillation of such wood might load 
to favourable results 

Oaiii Evidence, 7tii Deceuber 1917 


Str F, H Stetoarf . — Q, — You arc Conservator of Forests m the Punjab ? — A — Yes 
Q — Are you the only one ? — A — Yes 

With what department of the Local Government do you have rchtions?— J.— 
itevenue Department 

0, —Can you tell us what your staff is , I don’t mem in tho forest, but your office staff. 
Have you got anyone in your office who deals with commercial questions ?— 4 — Ido it all 
myself lhave a Personal Assistant who lemams permanently in head-quarters, but everything 
or importance is sent to me in camp I am very rarely in headquarters 

Q —How long m the year do jou tour ?-.4 -I should think 8 to 9 months 

vr„ Government distillery here Do you manao'c that ?— 

No, It ,B managed by the Divisional Forest Officer, an Impenal Forest Officer " 

it earmat?foSnL^fT^ large profit , does that go into the general Provincial funds, or is 
It earmarked for forest purposes ?— A —It goes into Piovinoial revenues 

Q —That IS a Government monopoly too ?— 4 ^Yes 

for flip'?. f rangement with them about your sellmo- prices ?— /f —Yes 

-si 
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Q — Is he a Forest officer or a commeicial man ? — A — No, he is an engineer He was 
State Engineer in Manipur, and is not a member of the Forest Department 

Q —Do you think you are perhaps getting your prices up too high ? — A —I admit that, 
hut the prices are arranged entirely by the Manager of the Bhowali distillery, who is Joint 
Sales Manager 

Q — It might leact after the wai ? — A — I admit that also, but if we don^t accept those 
p nces, the middleman will take the profit 

Q — ^Who are your principal customers ? — A —The products mainly go down to Cal- 
cutta, a considerable quantity goes to Madias, but the majority to Calcutta 

Q — You think it is advisable, if not necessary, that it should re nain in Government 
hands, under Government management ? — A — Yes, I think it advisable. 

Q — Then you say that yon are finding some difficulty now to dispose of the whole of 
your rosin, and you think that the maikets outside India should be tapped ? — 4 — Undoubted- 
ly 

Q — Do j on think that Government should become an exporter ?— .4 — Government 
will have to pioneer the exporting, fand the markets and take up exporting There is un- 
doubtedly at present no demand in India foi the whole of the rosin which we can produce. 

The turpentine is easily saleable 

Q . — You have certain lecognised firms with whom you deal as sale agents ? — A — Yes. 

Q — Through the manager at Bhowali ? — A — Yes 

Q —Then you tell us about the attempts that were made to introduce wood pulp manu- 
facture Those have not been very successful ? — A — The one attempt made in the Punjab has 
fallen through 

Q — Do you think that wood pulp manufacture heie can compete with manufactures 
from Burma and other parts of India ?—A — In the Punjab it is veiy greatly handicapped by 
the difficulties in extra-ting wood from the hills , wheieas the grass and bamboos are on the 
plains, which is a very great start 

Q — Did the project here ever materialise at all ?—A — The concession was gi'ven, and 
the concessionaire failed to make a start He was given 3 years in which to make a start, and 
ho failed to stait the industry 

Q — Where was he going fro manufacture ? —A — In the Punjab He was to put up 
plant on one of the canals, and he was to use the power from the canal, and he failed to do 
so 

Q — He was not going to manufacture on the spot ? — A — Oh ! no , the wood was to 
come down from the hills, and from the nearest point on the rivei he was going to have a 
light railway to the canal, where he was going to put up liis plant 

Q — Is the project gomg to be persevered with ?~A — A.t the present moment there is 
another concessionaire endeavouring to secure a concession , but I have recommended that until 
the war is over, it is not advisable to give a similar concession No orders have been passed 
on that yet 

Q —With refereilce to what you say about olive cultm'e, that is an experiment which 
you thmk Government should prove, and then get private enterprise to take up ? — A — Un- 
doubtedly 

Q — And similarly with regatd to fruit ? — A — Undoubtedly 

Q — Is it Government land on which you are trymg these experiments ?—A —Yes 

^ — Your attitude is a httle different towards those projects from what it is towards 
distilling ? — A — In the case of distillation of resin, the resin is the property of Government 
In the case of fruit culture it would not be the property of Government 

Q — Then you speak of the difficulty of transport, and about the canals interfering to 
a certain extent with the transport of timber ? — A — Since the Punjab scheme of irrigation 
canals was introduced, there undoubtedly has been considerable difficulty in extracting timber 
because at certam seasons the canals take off so much water that the rafts with the timber 
cannot get down 

Q — ^These suggestions which you make about raising and widening bridges, are they 
practicable ^ — A —That is beyond me 

Q — Whom do people come to with these complaints ? — A — With regard to rivers, 
there have been many meetings of the various officers concerned, under Government orders, to 
secure some means of improving the timber traffic , and several dences have been proposed 
I was recently at the Mangla head-works of the Upper Jhelum Canal, wheie, in order to get 
over the difficulty of the want of water for bunging down timber, it has been proposed to 
make a small railway to join up, mstead of tasing the river 
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Q _Wh.t abont lab... .. tbo l>.n,ab lorcU , .. that gre .t ■hibculty ?-A -Labour 

and transport ate the mam difficulties 

1 4 . te tf {no'll? A — In the hills we Imc to 

n tJaw do von man i^c about labour f is iv* lOcai i r i i. * 

y — Jlo-n CIO yon mix t c-Lw^ert) and earners Rcncrally como from places n hero 

Ihrinc brilStTnS^^^ '^'lVoa.or.,clvabl.l.<lo .mb b.th local labour. ..o go.mllv 
import it from certain parts of the Punjab 

0 -Is that an additional reason ^ on think that Government should retain forest 

work in their oim hands It noukl be still moic dilRuilt for pnaatc people to engage 
labour? A — I don^t think so 

(,) —About transport, have jrou tued rope ua^s at all m this proMnee ?— — Yes, 
there ha\c been lOpe-wavs in the pioaince foi 5 or G ycare 

Q -Yon sav, “ wc lequiic a better knowledge of mcehanical deaiccs for the handling 

and transporting of timber, snob as arc used in Canada and the United .States" Have von 

got a forest engincei now ? — A — 'No But nc want one 

Q —Would he be an cvpert iii mitter^ of transport ?— ^ — 'V^^c have a man at present 
m America, trying to secuie engineers 

Q —But the man you are pioposmg to import, he nonlcl rcallj be an expert from the 
United States of America, oi Canada ? — A —Yes 


Q — YN onld the pioblcms here be much the <camc ? Thej nould not, nould thej ? 

A — I should think thej would be verv much the same 

Q — Y^our mam difficulty hole is that at ceiUin sea'-ons of the j ear there is no n atcr ? — 
A — ^That IS m the lowei reauhts aftei the riaers leaae the lulls It is in the upper reaches that 
great expense is mcuvicd in extiactmg timhei, in getting it into the mam rivers 


0, — Y'ou require an engineer and aic likely to get one or two shortlr ? — A — Y^cs 


(2 — Then about the commercial side of forest questions Do yon want a forest officer 
trained, to a certain extent, in business, ami then put m charge of the eomm"rcial side of the 
business, or do you nant to recruit businessmen? — I —I thmiv to put a forest officer on is 
to waste a trained man, and to entiust him with work about which he knows little or nothing 
We require a bnsmessman 

Q — Would you bo likely to get a good enough man for anything you could afford to 
pay him would his prospects bo suffieieuily good to attract a good man ? — A — Por this pro- 
vince alone ? 

Q — Or do vou think he should be an Impenal Officei ? — A — I think the time will 
come when we will have to send most of oui timber to central dep6ts for distribution 

0, Is your »dea pcihaps that of the extension of the duties of the Forest Fconomist 
he deals with commeicial questions to a certain extent ? — ’A — Only in an adcisory sense He 
16 purely advisory I donT thmk that he has any more actual eomracTvial knowledi^e than 
other forest otheera have 

0, A man like this would not be eligible for the higher appointments in the forest 
service, would he ? — A — A^o 

So Uiat there would be some difficult) lu getting a man who would go into a cui 
de sac so to speak?— A —He might be very much on the same scale as the forest engineers 
tvnom we piopose to employ 

, ^ you propose that those should be regular members of the forest service ? — 

ihe proposal is that they should be on the same terms as the forest officers, except that 
Forest"Scers“°^ admimstmtive gmdes They coriespond to the Divisional 


that be bettei than putting them under the Director of Industnes and 

cerneno/^’ attached to the Foiest Department for special w ork or for 

of the rJi % ' “‘I 'vhat is to become 

ot the work after he had left the knowledge he had gamed would be lost 

experts mThlTanous^H^'^"? a Duectoi of Industries with aa Advisory Board lecrmted from 
BoU yourSlf for would you contemplate being a Member of that 
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Q — In the next sentence yon say, “ I consulcr that as far as the Foiest Department 
18 concerned, the neeessaiy provision already emsts in the shape of the Board of Scientific 
Advice Is that with reference to the same ? — A — No, that is purely the scientific side of 
the department, ivith which the Board of Scientific Advice deals I was considenng more 
the commcicial side when I noted about the Direetoi of Industries 

Q, — Howeier, jon think that the Forest Department should have the sei vices of an 
engineer and a commercial man, who should be definite members of that department ?— A — 
Yes 

Q — With reference to the distillation of wood, have any experiments been made with 
the mferioi timbers in this province^— A — In thib privin e liteh we male a kiln winch was 
not a sn cess in practice We have done nothing with destiactive distillation In the whole 
o<^ Kangra the timber IS not sufficiently good for timber purposes, but theie is a very large 
quantity which might he of lalue if dost motive distillation was used 

Q — You would like to cany on these expeiiments a good deal fuilber ? — A — Yes, 
there is something in it 

Q — And you could do it yourself ? — A — No 

Q — Who would be the best people to do it ? — A — That might well he done at the 
Eeseaieh Institute 

Sti D J Tata — Q — How far arc you able to meet the demand for turpentine and 
rosin in India fiom youi distillery ?—A — The demand for rosm we miet fully 

Q — Have you any idea of the import figures of turpentine and rosin before the war, 
the quantity imported ? — A — I cannot give you them at the moment I can get them for 
you 

Q — Will this distillery be able to meet the total demands of India, or is it only begin- 
ning to make a way in that direction ? - A - I think it is entirely meeting it in the case of 
rosin We aie at present manufacturing more than we can sell with case 

Q — Selling in this part of the countij ’ but would it meet the demand of the whole of 
India ? — A — Yes, we arc at present sending it down as fai as Madras 

Q — And turpentine you are making to meet the entire demand ■’—A —I believe I 
could sell a little more turpentine, but we have really not expanded sufficiently yet We have 
only been working with this new plant in the Pun3ab for barely 3 3 ears, and could more than 
treble our outturn if it was lequiied 

Q — Witkiefeience to this case of a concessionaire in icgaid to wood pulp which 
you mention, did he haao any expeaence of wood pulp manufactuie, papci making from 
wood pulp ? Why w as he selected ? A — He ippliid for it He ceitainly had no expeaence 
at all, but he- was assisted in his endear our to secure a concession by Mr Eaitt who is a 
cellulose expert in India He assisted him and took part in the negotiations 

Q >— Theie is no Government expeit to advise 'on the details of the manufacture of 
pulp suitably ? — J — Not that I know of 

Q — This man failed, simply because be had not sufficient expert knowledge ? — A 
Pardon me, I think he failed becaus° he could not laise the money 

Q — With regal d to fruit culture, are there any expeit fruit-groweis in India, like 
those you have in Australia, to advise the department ? — A — We have some settleis in the Kulu 
valley who have been at fimt culture foi many vears now 

Q — Is not fruit-giowung a special branch, and theie aie special people who know all 
about fruit growing, who might he brought in to advise ?— A - 1 btliere there nie 

. Q — What are the principal varieties of fruit you fiy to glow heie ?- d — ^Apples and 

pears 

Q — Is theie any oiange cultivation ? — A —I should think in the plains there is 
considerable scope foi it 

Q — Yon say '' considerable benefit would be dcriaed by a fuithei survey of the Indian 
forests Is that not carried on svstematieally at all ? There is a great need to show how 
the vanous timbers could be utilized ? —A — Qiute so 

Q — Whot is being done m that direction ? — A — I heliev e up to now the Eesearch 
Institute has only been able to nibble at it 

Q — Is that because they are not sufficiently staffed ? — A — It takes time The 
Eesearch Institute has not been in existence for many years Thev hav e been finding their 
feet I should not like to siy that they leqime at the present moment to enlarge the in- 
stitute 

Q — Great expendituie is neee'^saiy, •■nd Government is to provide that ? — A, — I should 


say so 
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0— Yon said something about the improved methods of h^dhng and extractmg 
timber , but that we have not got here the necessary skilled ofBeers We ha\c to import them 
from Canada or America or Australia ?-^ -The Indiin forest officer has no expenence of 


lumbering 

<3 —I think we heard at Debra Dun that an Austrihan forest officer came down and 
said that the methods employed were so poor that lakhs of rupees nere being wasted? A 
I met the gentleman in question 


Q— What was his idea about the forests here ?— Did he think they were properly 
handled ?-A —The onlj one nhich he told me he had nsitcd in the Punjab nas our 
irrigated plantation at ChangamangUj and his opinion of that was \ery good. 

But the difficulty IS in extracting and handling, and for that ne have no skilled 
labour ? — A — We have not the knowledge or experience 


Q — That has got to ho imported ? — d — Undoubtedly 

Q —You said there weic some I'opewais Where are they situated? Are they to 
bring the timber down from the forest into the main riier? — A — At present the timber is 
converted into scantlings where it is felled, and carried down to the n^ er or nearest subsidiary 
nallah, by which it can be floated To save carnage it w possible in places to put np rope- 
ways 

non‘ble Sir I'muWioy Currtmhloy vour distillcrj bigger than that of the 

United Provinces ? — A — Not at present We convert up to a maximum of 80,000 maunds a 
year, they convert nearly 70,000 Our agreement with them at present is that we shall not 
exceed 30,000 and they not more than 70,000 maunds of cmde resin a year 


Q —Supposing yon had no agreement v\ itli them, you n onld have competed with 
them in selling the product ? — 4 — Yes, in the “'ame wav that we compete in other branches 
of onr work — bamboos, timber, everything 

Q —Then you would bo competing with private enterprise , that uould mean Govern- 
ment carrying on a trade and competing with private cnterjinse ? — A — Not pnv ate enter- 
prise, as there is none in resm at piescnt Tlierc is no other distillorv except Government’s 


Q — But there is one in the United Provinces ?—A — Tliat is also Government s 


Q — Do you think after the war you will he able to show such good results ? — 4 — Not 
unless we expand 

Q — Do you think Government is a proper agency to deal with this export of resm 
products , more so than private people ? — A — Gov emment would not send men abroad 
It would ship the produce to local agents there Having found markets, the local agents 
would be perfectly able to sell the produce We have already sent some to .Tavn 

Q — Do you wish that Government should trade in the produce ? — A — I should like 
Government certainly to manufacture it You require a standard article both in turpentine 
and rosin 


Q — ^And a pnvate party would not be able to produce this ? — A — I am not prepared 
to say that 


Q —Don’t you think that in war time, when Govcniment is making such hand- 
some profits, if they wanted to sell this pioneer factory they could get better prices ? And 
with pnvate enterpnse it could be develop^ further, don’t you think the enterprise would be 
better off? A I doubt whether if we disposed of the resin factory we would secure Letter 
results 


Q — You think Government could carry on these factories better ? A ' Pes. 

Q —Then you want a Board of Industries havmg all officials as members ?~A —No, 
Q — You say “ all experts ”? — A . — ^Yes 


Q — All Government experts ? — A . — Not necessarily 

Q —Have you got any cement factory in your province ?—A —No 

Str P E Stewart ~Q —About your accounts in the distillery, do 
raw materials at full value ?— , —I am afraid I don’t understand 

Q —How do you arrive at your profits ?—A —There is no cost of raw 


\ 

you charge your 
material charged 


Q —You take that as free ?~A —At least we charge no royalty 
expenditure on producing, and we charge depreciation on plant, and interest on 


We charge all 
expenditure. 


<3 — And cost of transport ? — A — ^Yes 
with IB Goyemment royalty on crude resm, 


The only thing we don’t debit the distillery 
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Mr C E Low - Q — What classes of contracts have you got of what you might call 
a commercial nature with fairly large firms ?— A — We have at the present moment three 
five-year leases of our forests to impditant firms 

Q — Are those local firms ? — A — Yes, they belong to the Punjab 

Q -^Do these firms extract everything , or do vou do any departmental extraction ? — 

A — They don’t extract everything , they only extract tho trees we agree to sell them for 
the 6 years 

Q — You don t have any cases wheie yon remove timbei in any form, either logs or 
scantlings, and then sell them at some dep6t on a large scale ? — A — Up to 8 years ago we 
did that on a large scale, and this year we have just commenced to do so iif the Bashahi 
State We are going to work those forests entirely dcpartmcntally m future 

Q — Was there any import of timber into the Punjab fiom other provinces, or from 
outside India before the War ? — A — Yes, a vciy great deal comes down the Indus 

Q — From Kashmir you mean ? — A — No, from up Kabul way 

$ — I was thinking moie of stuff coming m from the United Provinces, or coming 
overseas, and not from Kashmir? — A — A considerable amount comes from tho United Piovinces 
and IS sold in the Punjab , a considerable amount of c/m timber and neaily all the bamboos 
used in the Punjab, come from the United Pronnees Much of the military requirements 
have been met from Oregon pine, which is all imported to Karachi and Bombay. 

Q — What sources of information, or wdiat assistance have you at your disposal, when 
you enter into one of these 5-year contiacts with a firm foi the removal of timber fiom your 
forest, or for the paiclnso of tiinboi extracted by you dcpartmcntally ? — For fixing the 
rate ? We only have our know ledge of the cost of bringing out the wood, and also our 
knowledge of present market rates 

Q — You know your crop and you know more or less what it costs to get it out ? — 

A — And the market rate at which it is at present selling, the market late in the Punjab 

Q — How far is tint market rate, so to speak, correct how far is it a genuine late, 
or one which is duo to the operations of a i mg, or to unavoidable circumstances how ’aris 
it a true rate ? —A — There is no nng in tho Punjab among the big timber mei chants, among 
the men w'ho take leases They compete bj private tenders foi those leases, and thoie is no 
nng amongst them 

Q — How do you obtain information as to whcthei your products can be advantageous- 
ly sent outside the Punjab for use elsewhere ? Supposing you had an idea that it might be 
possible to work up advantageously the trade in Punjab timbei, “-ay, in Karachi or Ahmedabad, 
how would you obtain information on that point ? — A — We could only apply to the Forest 
Economist for that 

Q — And the Forest Economist would not Icnow it by the light of nature how could 
he find out, has he got a sj stem of commercial intelligence ? — A — He is an officer who is 
consulted by anybody w ho w ants a supply of timber He very frequentlv gets enquines as to 
where stocks are available, and in that waj would know where there is a demand 

Q — That IS all right as fai as you have a man to refer to , but von also want somebody 
initiating enquiries of that sort ? — •/ — Wo have nobody in the Punjab to do that 

Q — One who has sufficient information at his command to show him where such 
enquiries can advantageously be made ? — A — No, we havm nobody r ally in touch with the 
timber market at all 

Q With that also would go the question of the differentiation of slightly different 
quahties of timber, applying them to ccr am particular uses, with probable increases in price 
Yon might say y ou have got a class of timber here which you think would meet a demand 
in such and such a place At present they are paying a much liighei puce for that particular 
class than you arc getting for it here You have no means of getting that sort of informa- 
tion ? —A — No, none 

Q — In what way would ymu suggest that the functions of the Forest Economist 
should be extended , or how do you suggest that that Iniid of mfoimation should be obtained, 
and that sort of enquiry facilitated ? A —I should like to employ olheers for sales to dispose 
of our timbers It is not the Forest officer’s legitimate duty to sell his timber He is 
trained to grow it, not to sell it, and certainly to sell it to its best advantage takes a consider- , 
able knowledge of the market 

O ' — In what sized lots to put it up ? And where to send it to? — A — We have not 
got that 

Q — Do you think a man like that should be initially a commercial man with consider- 
able expenence, or a forest man with commercial training, deputed to work in a commercial 
office ? — A — Certainly a commercial man trained in one of those big timber firms 
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Q -And those men, in addition to being nndei the local Conservator, would have 
direct relations with the Forest Economist ?-i( -Yea 

Q —On matters of mue information ?—J —He could consult bim 
Q -Should there he free interchange of information -Yes, the Forest Economist 
would have nothmg to do mth sales 

Q "vyould he not be a clearing house between men in di&erent provinces ? A.— 


No 

n Is there anyone else evcept Government piodiieing resin, or is there likely to he 

am one else ?-A -Nobody does at present, but theic is a very large area belonging to Natne 
Ses, which undoubtedly will develop their icsin industry We are already training men for 
resin tapping in the Patiala State 

Q — lyhat would happen, would thej compete with you? A. "ies Kashmir is 
certain to compete with ns 


0 —Yon said yon have had about 5 years’ evpenence of rope-ways here What length 
of lope-ways have you worked , what is the longest?— .4 -As far ns I hnow, three to four 
thousand yards is the longest 


Q —You have limited jour spans to 1,000 feet ?—J —That depends upon the thickness 
of rope and youi ability to carry it into the hills The carnage is evceedinglv costly and 
elaborate 


Q — str D J Tata — ^Are they wire ropes ? — A —Yes 

Q—ilfr G E Low —Of course the Baling in cost of ettraction is very verj great?— 
A— Yes, not only that, hut it enables you to extract the n ood You could not get it out 
otheiwise, it expedites extraction 

Q — Have you any information as to how people in places like British Columbia manage 
to move then V ire ropes and set them up, and what lengths of span thoj use? — A — ^No, I 
have no mfoiination I think that extraction in the Himalayas is more difficult than in most 
countries 


Q — At present, in ordinary peace time you are not fully meeting local demands, "von 
say Oregon pine is imported ? — A — Very laigely 

Q — Are you meeting the local demand ? — A — No 


Q —Do you consider that timber hero m the Punjab was, before the war, at an im- 
desiiably high figure, with reference to the oidinary development of trade and industrs ? —A — 
Timbei. m the Punjab hitherto has been expensive nndonhtcdly, mainlv dne to the difficulty 
and cost of extraction 


Q —Do yon think if a system of development could be worked, which would enable 
you to mciease your output a good deal, this could be done mthout injury to the foiest, and 
with advantage to the pubhc, and with a reduction in puce ?—A —I think the pnee could be 
leduced considerably We probablj could not extract timbei at prices at which it is extracted 
in Norway and Sweden 


Qr^o’isay you contemplate sending your timber to be sold at central depdts What 

IS the leason of that ?— A —We have more fir timber in the Punjab than T am sure we shall 
ever he able to sell locally Ye cannot have separate agencies in the big towns, so obviously 
the solution is a central dep6t for that purpose “ ^ 

c. how many central depots yon mean, and m what sort 

I should liavc a 

T ^ sepnral-e depots m the same fow n foi different piovmces 

I should have one central dep6t and pool the profits of it and have it ran by one commercial 
Tdso on I should certainly have one Z CalcS, I)Shi 


Q-H ive yon been supplying much timber, or scantlings or sleepers for overseas munitions 
work ?-A -A lery large quantity has gone out from the pLjah, ckefly frar7.mL?teders 

"■ Wo off ooBoh eo 8,000 tL o" Boorttag. 

India ?-7 ^To of possibilities of the timbei trade in 

Wp 1,11 Y a ^ demonstrated our luefSciency m the wav of ext^ion 

>Ve could ha\ e done Yery much more if wg hnd Wn way or euraction 
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<3 — ^In the plains j ou mean ? — A — Yes^ coming down from the Mnrree tiills The 
same in Kangia We have veij tine cart loads, and we still go on using men, camels and 
caits , whereas motor transport can be utilised 

Q — ^Theie arc certain matteis in which you want things improved, in which you con- 
fessedly cannot sec youi way for instance, in the use of lope-ways vou require further informa- 
tion and furthei enquiry, befoie jon can saj' how such things tan be evtended to advantage , 
but there aio cm tain matters on which jou could, if you had the money, spend it to-morrow 
with adiantagc? — .1 — Certainly, where transport is easy it is pin ely a question of spending 
money to improve the transport 

Q — ^Like forest olHceis all 01 ei India, I suppose you find some difficulty in gettmg 
your demands f 01 exponditme improyements accepted?* A — Yes, yve aie supposed to yyork 
with a portion of our surplus from y ear to y eai 

<3 — ^It yyas suggested to us in Madras and othei places that the impiovement of foiest 
communications should bo taken up , that there should be a fuud yvhich should be credited 
nith certain balances, and the expi»nditurc should go on legulaily from year to year yvith 
the expenditure being debited against th it forest fund, improvement fund What would be 
youradca of that, to put if on a capital basis instsad of a leyeniie one ? — A — should like a 
portion of the foicst surplus to be set aside to foim i fuud foi capital expenditure The forest 
surplus goes into proyincial revenues. 

<3 — How long IS it since there has been a suipliis in this provmfe ? — A I don'’t know 
of any j ear in which there has been a deficit At present y\e pi oduce a surplus of rupees 
8 lakhs 

Q — ^People have been coming forward and either asking foi, or obtaining, concessions 
for paper pulp , but nobody has cy cr taken any practic il steps whatey ei toyvards erecting plant 
or malnng the pulp Do you think that is due to imic accident , that is to say, that all these 
proposals matured about the time tli it u ar broke out, and they yveic unable to get their 
machinery or do you flunk it yyas due to people not getting capital , or to lack of information 
as to how things y\ ould yy oilc out ou a big commeicial scale? — 4 — My oyvn opinion is that 
they ire rather doubtful of the wood pulp manufacture I noticed a concessionaire who 
endeaymnred to sul e-track info coji verting a yery large propoitioii of his yfood into scantlings 
yvhcthci it was for slcopero or tea botes I don't know He wanted in option with permission 
not to conyert into paper pulp but into scantlings 

Sir Francis Sleicarl — Q — But he got that option in his concessions ? — A — He did 
if I appioved Ho insisted on hay ing it, and the gentleman who has now applied for this 
concession has made a similar request on an extended scale, and wants a concession to put up 
plant that Will turn out a million tea-boxes a y ear at a nominal royalty rate 

Q — Has tlieie been any attempt here to make matches ? — A — ^Thcre have been many 
enquiries, but they have never come to mything The enquiries have chiefly been with regard 
to erecting match factories in the lulls It is not ludicious to put a nlatch factory m the hills, 
because you have to carry youi chemicals up and the transport is expensive and difficult, and 1 
can imagine no more unsuitable place thau in the Puigib hills foi a match fictory I had one 
application to make matches fiom poplar in the plains, but that nevei materialised, because 
there is not a sufficient supply to keep a match factory going 
, Q. — Not even in Kashmir? — A — Kashmii is outside my beat 

Q — What species was that ? — A — The “ Populns euphratica ■” 

Q — Wc yyere told that they grew in Sindh ? — A — Theie is a considerable quantity in 
the south-w esterii Punjab, but no* neaily sufficient to keep a match factoiy going An appli- 
cant came up and sayv it, and decided that it was not nearly enough foi him to go on with 

Q — ^Is anything known about the suit ibility of any of the pines ? — A — That has all 
_ been worked out Tliey have all been tried Some of them aie quite good The best tree is 
the Siinal It is not common in the Punjab 

Q — ^W e heard of that from the B iroilly match factory , they did not like it at all ?— 
A — Every one of the conifers has some disadvantage for making matches Some don't light 
properly, and others still glow after they have gone out, or snap off 

Q — Has anything ev'cr been done to fry to get villagers to work on a co-optiafive basis, 
with reference to grafting and packing, and so on, in the Kulii fiuit trade ? — A — In Kulu they 
have never got so far as that We graft trees and distribute trees fiee , put grafts on to 
their village trees They have accepted them, but shown no interest in looking after them 
subsequently 

Q —Is that because your department is not suitable always for that land of work for 
instance, the Agnoultural Department might perhaps have greatei success Your depaitmcnt 
IB primarily concerned in telling Village! 3 not to do certain things, and it is perhaps less easy 
for yon to assume a beneficent aspect i * — A — I think the leason for want of success so far is not 
being able to demonstrate to them the profit there is in the industry Our orchards are just 
bogmmng to come into fruit. 
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Q —How lon» has the Salvation Army been working at this mulberry proposition 
in Changamanga 4 —02 and on about eight yeais , cvei since I came into the Punjab 

Q _Do you know what they do in the way of sale of seed "i—d --No 

Str F E iSifcwar/ —About this option which this cmcessionaire wanted, are you in 
favour of granting such an option ? — d — You. mean for the wood pulp ? 

Q Pol the manufacluie of sleepers as well as wood pulp and tea boxes, etc Is there 

not the danger that the manufactme of tea boxes oi sleepers would be so much moie iirofit- 
able that he would neglect wood palp altogether "i—A —That was the intention in this case, to 
branch o2 mto the timbci trade and leave the wood pnlp merely as a subsidiary matter entirely 
That, in my opinion, was his intention 

Q — ^Then you would not be very favourably disposed to giv e him the option ? — 

A —No 

Jlon’hle M' EJ ^'ayntiid — Q -I kuve got before me the resolution of the 9th Oc- 
tober 1894 -which lays down the policy of Govcinment in respect to the Forest Department It 
does not specifa ally refer to any mdiictiy except the laigc timber industry Supposing you 
follow the principles laid dow n in this resolution, does it give you sufficient scope for consider- 
ing the needs of industr es as apart fiom the laige timber industry I take it to be the latest 
statement of policy Do the principles that are laid down, whether in this or in other places, 
gn e you sufficK nt scope f 01 considering the reqmiements of industries apart from the largo 
timber industry ? — A — I should say they do not I should say that resolution was issued with- 
out sufficient consideration for industrial expansion I should say so if I may criticise it 


Witness No 861 

Mr E a Soott, Sxg7ial Engineer, Noiih Western Railway, Lahore, 
Wbixien evioence 


I — Financial aid to Industrial Enterprises 

Q 1 — I peisonally have had no expeiience of raising of capital, but one of the 
difficulties which undoubtedly do exist in the Punjab is the want of confidence on the part 
of the minor capitalist in trusting his money to companies oi films This lack of confidence 
is oieated by the periodical failure of banks and othei industrial concerns This defect 
might in time be remedied by stiffening up the rules under which such enterprises are allow- 
ed to be stalled and providing that the accounts of such firms be audited periodically, 
aocordmg to the natuie of the enteiprise concerned, by Government experts until such 
time as it is assured that they will be successful This will ensure against new industries 
beconaing wholly bankrupt and at least guard against total loss of capital ' 

Q 4 — The personal knowledge or experience I have of financial aid by Government 
to mdustiial enterprises is confined to Guaranteed Bailways This has in most cases 
proved advantageous both to Government and to companies concerned The only sug- 
gestion I have to make is that the terms of the agieement be more carefully drawn up, 
as at present they are sometimes ambiguous and difficult to interpiet ? 

Q 5 This should be limited to — 

(i) guaranteed dividends foi limited periods on similar teims now given to Hall- 
ways 

(ii) provision of part shaie of the capital on the same basis as publicsub scrip- 
tions 

(m) guarantee or pieferential Government purchase of pioducts, which are actu- 
ally lequiied for Government use, for limited periods ‘ 

(iv) rebate on Eailway Heights only in those cases where this concession would 
help the industry against foreign competition 

Eegarding the above — 


(t) it has pioved satisfactory in the case of Eailways , there is no rbason why it 
should not prove equally satisfactory -with other industries 

(i») the fact that Government owned part of the capital on the same terms as 
themsehes would encourage small investors 

(ill) this could be done with httle or no cost to Government 


(It)) could easily be arranged as the major poition of the Indian Eailways are the 
of Goyemment and it isrecogmsed as an admittedly ad- 
vantageouB way^of helping young industries. 
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In all the above cases Government should claim a certain amount of control in pro- 
portion to the concession granted 

t Q 7 —If it 13 considered that a new industry could be profitably started and the 
onlj difficulty is the raising of the capital from public oi private subscription, Government 
should provide the capital The advantages accruing to a country by the establishment 
of a successful enterprise are in no way affected by the ownership 

The above applies more especially in the case of Ley industries which it would be 
advantageous for Government to own 

11 — Technical aid to Industries 

Q 25 — An_efiort should certainly be made by Government to increase the eMStmg 
knowledge of the resources of India It is extremely improbable that we are acquainted 
with all the mineral, oil, coal and other deposits which exist An experimental depart- 
ment should bo formed for investigating the question The cost to Government even if 
the department were liberallv financed, which it certainly should bo, would be small com 
pared with the possible advantages which might accrue 

This IS an investigation which Government should certainly undertake and not 
leave to private enterprise 

111 — Assistance in marlMing Products ^ 

Q 88 — The present rules, which lay down that Government Departments 
should Older their European requirements through the India Office, should be abolished 
and each department should bo allowed to arrange for its own supplies 

The staff of the Stores Department of the India Office are not as a rule familiar with 
Indian conditions and are geneially composed of officials who have not been to India In 
the majority of cases whore ougmeeimg stores are in question, they are little more than a 
Post Office between the indenting officer and the consulting engineers 

Eailways managed by companies have no such elaborate system for obtammg their 
stores and I think they are bettor sen od than State Railways 

Furthermore 1^ bringing the Heads of Departments m direct contact with the sup- 
pliers, it would encourage greater mtercouise between the two concerned which would bo 
of great advantage 

Fmally there would bo fewer misunderstandings, loss correspondence and, I am 
sure, greater economy 

IV, — Other forms of Government aid to Industries 

Q 43 (o) — Government could assist and considerably encourage industries by the 
establishment of hydro electric or wholly electric power centres — See further remarks 
under section IX 

F, — Training of Labour and Swpermsxon 

Q 44 (a) — The lack of pnmary education does hinder industrial development, in 
that without primary education no further education can follow 

Q 44; {h ) — No special efforts, except m the training of apprentices, have been made, 
as far as I know, to improve the labourer’s skill on Indian Railways 

Q 45 (a) — Generally I consider that in addition to tho schools now existing, ele- 
mentary, intermediate and advanced technical schools should be established 

Q 15 (b) — In special industries it they are large enough, special technical schools 
on tho linos indicated above should bo established 

Q 46 — I hove trained numerous apprentices in tho Signal and Interlocking 
Department of the Railway Youths accepted as apprentices are obliged to have attained 
a certam educational standard They aie then put through a four years’ course, starting 
as ordinary workmen and gradually passed through tho various branches of the depart- 
ment , they are examined peiiodically, if their piogicss is satisfactory they are retained, 
otherwise their services are dispensed with The arrangement has worked satisfactorily 
and there are now in tho service some highly competent inspectors so trained 

Q 47 — Nearly all the draftsmen in my office, who are employed on both civil en- 
gmeeiing and mechanical drawings, have been trained in the Railway Technical School, 
Lahore , they have been well tramod and some of them are very capable 

Nois — Tuia sohool w m no way oonneatoi with tho North Woatora Railway 
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Q 4S — Assuming that industiial schools were established on the lines indicated 
below (see reply to Q 60) probably the best way ot co ordinating them wth the appren- 
ticeship system would be for youths to attend the industiial school for which they are suited 
for half the day and work in the shop to which they are apprenticed for the other hair 

Q 50 — Industrial and commeicial schools should be entirely separated from other 
schools rvheie general education is given and not be under the Indian Educational Service, 
but be officered by technical and business experts The reason for this is that the ordinary 
general educational professor is generally unfit to undertake technical and commercial 
education The existing educational system should lemain as it is, irith its different quali- 
fying gradations of primary, middle and high The industrial schools would bo similarly 
graded A youth would not be admitted to the primary, middle or high industrial and 
Commercial schools unless he held a primary, middle or high school certificate from the 
ordinary Educational Department 

The primary industrial school, to which no youth would be admitted unless he held 
a primary school certificate from the Educational Service, vould confine itself to training 
skilled workmen in their trades 

The secondary or middle industrial -school would only accept youths who held the 
middle school certificate and would tram its students as chargemen, foremen and the upper 
snbordmate class of workmen 

Finally the industrial high school, which would only accept men who had qualified 
in the high educational test, would tram its students as managers and heads of business 
generally The above is the principle and method of industrial education adopted in 
Germany and it is probably one of the fundamental causes of her recent industrial progress, 

Q 51 — This would be done by the industrial and commercial high schools 
indicated above 

Q 52 — I do not think any fixed rules should be made for assisting supervisors, 
managers and technical staff of private films to study methods and conditions in other 
countries, as these rules would probably be in many cases abused, but Government should 
reseive to itself the privilege of helping in special cases 

Q 64 — Tests and examinations foi these should be uniform If a separate depart* 
ment for Industiial Education were established this would naturally follow 

VIl — Organisation o/ Technical and Scientific Dcpai tmenfs of Government 

Q 77 — More encouiagement should be given to Government technical and scienti- 
fic experts to study conditions and methods in other countiies than is now given At 
present, m the Engineering Department, the lules which provide for this, are diawn up 
chiefly in favour of junior officers Without depiiving junior officers of this advantage, 
I would suggest that it would be more advantageous to Government to encourage senior 
officers who are, or are about to become, heads of departments The reasons for this 
are — 

(^) That a'senior officer can, on return to India, undoubtedly use the knowledge 
gained, and put it in practice, while the junior officer piobably may not , 

{ii) The senior officer’s judgment and view of proportion is more matured 

Furthermore special officers should be repeatedly given these opportunities of studying 
foreign methods as the art of assimilatmg this knowledge is greatly improved by practice ^ 

IX — Other forms of Government action and Organisation 

Q 97 -—It 13 difficult to say m detail to what extent the lack of transport facilities 
hmdei industrial progress in the Punjab, but I think there can be little doubt that such 
IS the case 


In the Punjab, which is eminently naturally surted to water transport, comnara- 
tively little exists and that is certainly not encouraged, ^ 

This matter should be specially investigated 

Elver and canal transport should be increased to a maximum The Puniab offera 
special lacihties foi water transport, which would be cheaper and in some oases quicker 
than raff. The majority of experts and mvestigators of industrial development consiSr 
transportation facihties as the very foundation of industrial prosperity, ‘-uusiuer 
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The follo'wing table iahen from “ The catlse^ and extent of indnetrial progress of 
Germany ” by E D Howard, illustiates'the truth of the' importance of transportation 
facilities * — 

Comparative statement of length of Hallways 



1870 

1887 

1903. 


Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Great Britain 

15,000 

19,000 

22,000 

Germany 

11,000 

24,000 

32,000 

America (United States) 

58,000 

1,56,000 

1,98,000 


By comparing this table with the histoi}^ of the mdnstrial development in Germany and 
America it will be seen that the extension of lailways preceded, and did not follow, the rapid 
development of industries in the last two countries named I would therefore suggest — 

(i) that money be found for the railway already projected in the Punjab 

(n) that special ofiScers be deputed by Government to lepoit on what other 
railways are considered necessary, and that the matter be'not left to 
enterprising company piomoteis 

{m) that a special committee be appointed to repoit on the feasibility of water- 
ways for facilitating transpoitation 

On general principles, to encourage industries, railways should be State managed in order 
to abolish abuses which appear when the management is piivate, e g , lebates to favoured 
shippers, lacL. of facilities for cheap through traffic, expensno service and other points 
vfhere the interest of the Eailwav Companies diverges from that of the public 

Whether the vorlang of all railways by the Slate would be an advantage to the 
railways and the State is another inattei 

Q. 98 — T consider that the classification of goods is too complicated, being copied 
from the English system, whcic conditions are different, and which hai e been considerably 
criticised by some expeits 

A committee, consisting of an equal number of railway experts and businessmen, 
should be appointed to repoit on this matter, as I think it piobablydoes hampei, if not pre- 
vent, industrial dei elpoment 

Q 102 — Ccitain investigations have I believe been made by the Canal Depart- Hydro Eleotno 
ment to asceitam the doiclopment of hydio electric power, but these were piobably Power Snrveys 
made more with a i low of extending iiiigation than of dev eloping power Furthei inv esti- 

gations should certainly be made The long considered iriigation scheme, with head- 
works at Siikkui 111 Sind, offers to ray mind an excellent opportunity of combining imgation 
with a hydro olectiic deielopmont , 

The introduction of electric installations for lighting, traction and motii e powder 
will create a demand for machinery and rnduectly for other products which will quicken 
industiy This can be verified by examining the increase of industries resultant on the 
introduction of electric power in England, Germany and America Too much emphasis 
cannot bo laid on the fact that the cieation of electric power automatically develops 
industries 

X — General, 

Q 111 — Now that Tata’s Iron and Steel manufactoiy has been established in India, 
many iron work industiies could probably bo profitably started To get an idea of what 
these industries are, a loview' should be made, in this special case of the non manufac- 
tured articles which are imported and generally of all imports This would be some basis 
on which to consider what industries may be established 

Oral nyiDEVCE, 7 th December 1917 

Mr 0 h Bow — <3 —You cay "The present rules which lay down that Gov- 
ernlueut Departuicnts sbonld order their Emopean requirements tbiongh the India Office 
should be abolished and each depaiiment should be allowed to 'uiango for its own 
supplies ” The railway is probably in a good position to know whom to buy from and also 
to test the quality of the sujiphes when they aie received, but many civil depaitrnents of Gov- 
ernment which requite supplies are not in that position ? — A — Please give an instance 

Q — ^Take the Agncultuinl or the Forest Department Supposing they are buying 
engines or structural material or anything of that sort, how are they to got their supplies ? — 

A, — I think they will get them through the Public Works Department if they are building 
an^ structuies. 
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0 —They are all right about things they Imow about, but their scope of expenence is 
rather limited I£ you suddenly turn to a Public Worhs Department man and ask him to pOT- 
chase a rope-way or road transport tiam for the Forest Department he may not be very helpful. 
■Would that not be an exceptional ease ? If you want to do away with this xerj mcom ement 
system of purchasing through the India Office, is there not any other way of doing it than 
lettmg all the departments loose competing against each other and inning up prices ? A i 
do not mean that each httle department would be ordenng its own things itself 


n How .Tould you look upon the idea of a Stores De partment in this country under the 

Government of India with branches in the different provinces which would deal with indents 
somewhat in the same wav as the Munitions Board and the local priority committees do at 

present ? — A — It might be better than at home 

Q —In order to try and get a.8 many things as possible made in this country ?~A,—1 
think that will oe better 


Q —Is it not your experience that many more things are actually being made in this 
country than we have been Oitlering here ? — A — I do not saj that 

Q — If jou look through any of these hig indents that go home, you will find that a 
lot of things are really being made in this country or they are things which can very easily 
be made with some slight adjustment ? — A — Undoubtedly 


Q —"Would it not be better for everybody if we made as many things as we could 
and raised the general level of industrial efficiency ? — A — I suppose it would It depends on 
what way you look at it 

Q — Is a company l.ne better off than a Government line in this respect ? — A — Some 
of them have their own consulting engineers at home They are in much closer touch with 
their suppliers than we I have stated in my note that the head of the Stores Department is a 
retired English civilian 


Q — Do you find that there is any difficulty in getting the manufactuiers at home to 
follow Indian conditions and modify and improve their pioduets in order to suit Indian condi- 
tions where necessary ? — A — No We have not noticed that on railways 


Q — Going round the shops of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway we had a very strong 
complaint from the people there that home manufacturer would not lecogmse the peculiarities 
of the Indian climate, and it was suggested to us there that if we had a bianch of ope of the 
electrical firms here actually working in this eounliy they would know about the local req^uire- 
ments and impiove their products with reference to Indian conditions ? — A — ^I have not 
noticed that particularly 


Q — What do you think of the idea of allowing people to give oiders to branches of 
firms in this country who would keep a certain amount of stocks and keep a man who would 
set up the plant and if possible manufactuio it to some extent in this country ? — A — ^I think 
it ought to be done 

Q — Turning to the question of training of labour and supei vision you say that thei e 
should be primary, secondary and high schools for industrial purposes, and you say “ Finally 
the industnal high school which would only accept men w ho had qualified in the high educa- 
tional test would train its students as managers and heads of business generally ” Would you 
allow a man to go into that kind of educational institution unless he had shown that he could 
stand practical work by putting m some time in the shops ? — A — I think so 

Q — The complamt we have heard is that the men wffio have come out fiom these 
institutes, which are more or less of the college type, do not like shop hours They can run a 
machine all nght but cannot put a thing right if it goes wiong ? — A — The man can have 
shop experience in the high technical school 

Q —The other objection against them is that they do not like factoiy hours ?—A —We 
would not keep such men 


Q ^In Bombay they have the Victona Technical Institute and we were told that the 
men who were put through that had such shop training as they could give from 10 o'clock to 
4 in the afternoon and those men were engine drivers and not mechanics That was one 
^jection to them In mills it was said that they did not like mill houis and would not work 
from 0 in the morning for 12 hours The railway people also said that they did not see much 
projects either and they that technical tiaming 

u less it had b^ ascertained far^t of all that the man was ready to go through the mill and keep 
shop boms \Vhat is your opinion of that position ? Do you a^ree with the necessitv of 

seeming the man who IS fiist of all suited by inehnahon to practical mechamcal engineeLe 

work before giving him training of the college type ?~-A —It is very difficult ^ ^ 

X, L know He attends at a college from 10 to 4 and he is ouite lin-nm,- 

about It but when it comes to his going over to yoiii shops and wanting a job ra yrr shonThe 
do., »ot hi. tho 7-A -We woold g.,e Ike f oh.oce and Jte „ bid lo” 
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b3 kept I am tiaimn^ these boys They aie all educated to some extent Some of them 
work ind some do not It depends entirely on the bej'^s 

Q — Have you pioduced any Indians of what you call the foremen or chaigemen typo ? 

— A — "We have / 

Q — On what pay ? — A — ^They use to Rs 400 oi 450 

Q — How are these produced 4 — The man joins my shop as an apprentice lie has 
to pass the middle school examination The men come fiom anywhere they like 

(? —Are these as a matter of fact laigely the sons of yoni employees — 4 — The majouty 
aie We take anybody Whan first of all a man comes to oni shops we give him a tiial for 
three months; and if we find that he is keen and takes an interest in the work, keeping shop 
horns, we give him a nominal salary of 5 or 8 annas a day and if he turns out good we 
keep him as an apprentice and duiing hiS apprenticeship we examine him peiiodically and 
eventually he gets post in the shops 

Q — What pay do you give him while he is an apprentice ? — 4 — I do not quite lemem- 
bei Something like Ils 30, 40 or 60 

Q — Do you provide any hostel accommodation oi anything? — A — Not myself The 
Locomotive people do it for the European boys 

Q — Do you contemplate any for Indians ? — 4 —I do not think so I do not think 
they appreciate it They are just as happy without 

Q — ^What actual education do they get over and above the expeiience they get in the 
shops'* Do you have 0 ^ days oi night schools '* — 4 — We do not have any mght schools 
Poi the men who aie tiuineJ as signal inspeetois or foremen in charge then education is just up 
to the middle school They know how to write and keep accounts 

Q — What class do you get among Indians? Mahomedans ? — A — Mahomed ms and 

Hindus 

Q — Do you know whethei the Locomotive people have evei contemplated the idea of 
having any technical classes foi then own people ? — A — ^The Locomotive apprentices have got 
a night school 

Q — How do they stand the night school after doing work all the day in the shops ? — A 
— They must be rather worn out , 

Q — ^What we heard in Calcutta was that Euiopeans stood it bettei than Indians and 
for that reason more Europeans went to the night schools, that is Euiopeans and Anglo- 
Indians — A — I do not think so on this Railway. 

Q.^^hey have no idea of giving half days off for the purpose of tuition ? — A — No. 

Hon’hle Mt II J Maynard — Q — You mention the Railway Technical School as one of 
the places from which boys come to you Do they come only from the Railway Technical 
Institute 01 IS theie any other technical institution from which they come ? Do they come 
from the Hindu Diamond Jubilee Institute at all — 4 — Not to mj knowledge 

Q —You have not got any experience of the boys from there ? — A — No, 

Q — As regards those paiticulai boys who come from the Railway Technical School do 
you think that they are unwilling to take off then coats or to keep factoiy hours ^ — A — No 
I do not think so I have got thiee or four of them It entirely depends upon the men 

Q — ^Tou cannot say geneiully that that kind of instiUction does have the effect of 
making them unwilling to take off then coats and work factoiy hours l* — A — No 

Sir D J Tala — Q -In Section IV you say “Government could assist and 
consideiably encourage industries by the establishment of hydro-electric oi wholly electric 
power centres ” Should they establish them before the industries are ready to take up that 
power ? — A.— I think if there is any piospect of an industry settling down near it they ought 
to . 

Q. — Government will create powei and then wait for industiies to come and utilise 
that power? — A —If there is any chance of industry being there If you find a good site 
for a hydro-electiie scheme they might make estimates and find what the chances were and 
whether there was any piospect of any industry settling down theie 

Q — Y ou mean that they will have to make enquiries whethei power is available, and 
then announce to the public — “ so much power is available here and is it possible for an in- 
dustry to be established here,*'’ and, if so, that they aie prepared to develop the power^? — A — 

That is my idea 

D 
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Q -In answei to question No 4.5 yon say » In special industries if they aro large 
enouo-h, special teoliiiical soliools on the lines indicated ibovo sliould bo established Wiiat 
mdustoes are yon referring to ? -^ -Take the niluay for instince ihey have got no 
regular system of technical schools 


n —Yon say '' I have trained nunierous apprentices in the Signal and Interlocking 
Department of the Itailwij Aio they Indians i*— A —About half of them aro 

Q —What aro these iiooples ’ prospects ?—A —They rise to Ks 4B0 They start on 
about Us 40 or Rs 50 


Q —Then you say The arrangement has worked satisfactonly and there arc now 
in the service some highly eompetent inspectors so tnined About how many? — A — 
About ten 


g —IVitlnaferenco to your answer to question No 50 I do not quite understand 
what you contemplate In the primary sehool you would luvo the workmen trained to begin 
with Then in the secondary sehool you would tram ehargemen and foremen Ilut would 
they not go through the piimarv tnuning m the industrial s.,hooL before they go in for second- 
ary training ? — A — Tint was not my idea 

Q —Is not olemcntarj education in tOvlinical work necessary for the sccondarj man ?— 
A — Not BO much 


g -The induslinl high school which would onli accept men who had qualified in tlm 
lugher educational test w’ould trim its students is managers md heads of busitie-s goneralh , with- 
out anj prelimiuarj ti-imiiig in technical schools ? — A — ^Tlioir teohnieil school would give them 
lighter mechanical training 

<3 — But they would not have the grounding? — /I —They would ha\ o a sound ( duea- 

tion 


Q — How could a man como striight from the high school into the indusln.il high 
school without the pieliminir^ tnuiing nevcssary i * — A — It would dep’iid on how the luihislriil 
school IS organised, what its currieulm is 

g — If ho IS to be put as a minager he ought to have a knowledge of the foundations ’ — 
A — Ho will get that in a shorter courbc 

y —With reference to j out answer to question 52 jon sai “ These rules would pro- 
bably bo in miny caecs abused " How ? — A — I think il is quite possible that if yon draw up 
any rules for sending employees of private firms homo .it Government expense, probablj the 
Commissioner would reeominend one hrmand another firm might wish to send its man 


g — In answer to question 77 yon say that Gov ernment technical and sciontilio experts 
should be allowed to go home Is it not likely that there would bo similar abuse there also ? 
If it IS hkely in the ease of a private firm, it would bo likelj in the uibO of Government ofliceri 
too ? — A — ^I do not think so 


Q— You say “At present in the Engineering Department the rules which prov ide for 
this are drawn up chiefly 111 fa voui of junior oflieers 1 would suggest that it would be more 
advantageous to Government lo eneonrigo senior olheers who are, or are about to become, heads 
of departments If there is likely to be anj abuse in one case why not in the other ? — 
A — Theie will be much fewer cases to deal with Each individual is well known by the 
people who vv orfe the thing, while the firms are spread ov er the country I do not s.ay that 
they ought not to be encouraged, but it should be only in a few eases The firms themsnlvos 
ought to send their own men home if they w.int to ' 


Hon’ble Sir Fasidhhoy Gtirnmbhoij —g — Have you got any outrance examination for 
the Railway Technical Institute ?—A —Wo have not got it Tliore is an institute called the 
N W R Technical Institute, but it is not a part of the N W R It is iim by some private 
people but they call it N W R Technical Institute The N lY R may give it some grant 


or aid 


g —You do not know how they take tho boys ?—A —No. 
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European ajiprentiees to start with Afterwards they get on to the same pay The European 
apprentice starts on Rs 40 and goes up to Rs 110, and an Indian appientice starts on Rs 25 
or 30 and goes up to Rs 60 

Q — The Indian begins with a lowei pay ? — A — ^Yes In the higher grades they go on 
irrespective of whether they are Indians oi Europeans 

Q —We have been told that Indians with the same qualifications as the Europeans get 
half the pay — A — ^It may he I am not sure about it on this Railway 

Mr G B Low ■ — Q — ^It is not the case on this Railway ? A — I am not sure In my 
own department that is the only difference 

Hon’bh Sir Faziilbhoy Oummbhoy — Q —You say “ A committee consisting of an equal 
numhei of railway experts and businessmen should be appointed to report on this matter as I 
think it probably does hamper if not present industrial dei elopmeiit Do yon think that 
rompany management at present IS hindenng the progress of the industries of the country? 

Is that what you mean ? — A — I am refemng to classification of rates It is in answer to the 
question about the classification of rates 

Q —You believe that the classification of goods is too comphcated ? — A — Yes 

Q —In answer to Sir Dorab Tata yon said that if the Government hold surveys and 
cany on industnes themselves it will be better for the country — A — Y'es 

Q —Have you heard that Government by starting a pioneer faotoiy in the Punjab which 
cost Rs 27,000 made a profit of Rs 2,000 ?—A — I have not heard of that 

Q —The previous witness said that Government were trying to make a profit — A — That 
IS not the general case 

t 

Sir F H Hewnri — Q — With reference to yoni answer to question No 25 you have 
heard of the Geological Survey l—A —Yes 

Q - What yon want really is that that department should be consideiably enlarged and 
better staffed ? They are the natural people to take up the smTcy ? — A — Yes I think so 

Q — ^With reference to your answer to question No 60, you think that the industnal 
and commercial school should be entirely separated from othei schools You would put them 
under the Director of Industnes rather than the Director of Public Instruction ? — A — Yes 

Q ■ — The difficulty that has been suggested to us is that of inspection and examination 
at regular intervals Do you think that will be a real difficulty ? The Education Department 
has got its system organized and it has got a lot of officers going round and examimng and 
inspecting schools all the time Do you think that the Directoi of Industnes could arrange 
for the systematic mspection of the schools ? —A — That means double the staff 

Q — Should he do it himself or should he have a sort of expert techmeal committee to 
help him ? — A — ^They would have to have a similar orgamsation to that of the Education 
Department 

Q ■ — With reference to the classification of goods, there is a goods classification com- 
mittee ? — ’A — It assembles every year It is all railway people 

Q — I think on each occasion they ask the chambers of commerce whether there are any 
particular suggestions to make or anything of that kmd?-— ^ — They might They meet and 
discuss some special difficulty which has arisen From time to time difficulties arise about the 
classification Each railway says, ' we shall discuss at the next meeting,' and each railway brings 
up its own difficulty. The committee does not deal with the whole question of classification 
with any idea of revismg the whole thing. 

Q — ^You do not want a standing committee, but a committee to assemble and report 
whether the classification can be bettered? — A — Yes 

Q — Have you got any yiews about the working of the existing laws about patents ? 
Do you think they are a disadyantage to Indian inyentors? — A — I do not Icnow about it 

Q — In the case of your own work you haye not come across any case where the Indian 
inyentor suffered ^ — A — We find it very difficult to protect it in Amenca, or England or other 
places I do not say that you cannot get a man at home to take up youi patent if it is a 
yaluable patent, and unless you knew the firm there is just the chance that there might bo 
trouble over it 

I 

Q — ^You have no idea then that India should join the International Convention ?— 
■4* — I do not know what the International Convention is, 
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Capital 


Financial aid to industrial enteijnises 


1 HAVE had no direct exponenco of the laising of capital foi any mdustual entei- 
nuse In answei to several othei questions also of a similai nature lelating to my poi- 
Lnal knowledge and experience, I may say that aftei piactising ns a pl^eadoi for 9 yeais 
I have now worked as Secretary of the Punjab National Bank Limited Lahore-one of 
the most important Indian-managed banks in the Punjab— for the last eleven years and 
my w ork has been limited to this institution alone 


During my career the capital of the Punjab National Bank, Ltd , was raised three 
times 1 e , in 1909 from 10 to 15 lacs, and in 1914 and 1915 from 15 to 31 lacs and was 
readily subscribed by the previous shareholders and outside public At tlie time of the 
latter two issues, the bank was passing through the financial crisis and the Diioctois offei- 
edthe shares at easier terms than the pre crisis market rate, so that there maybe 
no difficulty in their being taken up and it was satisfactory to find that the capital was 
al'ways ovGisubsciibed The reason that the sharoholdeis and the investing public 
had some confidence in the bank and its management But there is no doubt that capital 
IS veiy timid in the Punjab as elsewhere and the confidence in the joint stock companies 
has been rudely shaken by then failures and tho financial crisis of 1913 In my banking 
experience I have noticed that several industrial concerns could not laiso capital mainly 
because they could not inspire the coiifidonce of the public and tho piomotoib had no ex- 
pert knowledge of the business which they started or wanted to start In other cases 
the companres were not provided with sufficient capital and had to borrow from banks 
or had to issue debentures to meet their requirements In this case they thus sufiered 
from the heavy rates of interest they had to pay to then bankers Under tho present 
ciicumstances, people w'ould not subscribe to tho capital of any industrial concern unless 
they have seen it actually working successfully oi they have full confidence in the syndicate 
or directorates of the concern Confidence ivill bo restored either by Government aid 
01 by the promoters putting in a veiy large portion of then own money in the entei'piise 
and at the same time by having the best expert and skilled advice to cany on the same 


At the piesent time the capital for industrial concerns in tho Punjab is pnncipally 
drawn from middle classes from the savings of piofessional men and from tho profits 
made at Bombay or Karachi by cotton-dealers, etc 


I think the capital of the aristocracy and tho capital in villages and towns which 
have not been tapped so far and the Native States, can be largely drawn for industrial 
enterprises The Indian managed banks had done some work in this direction by opening 
a large number of branches all over the Province, but by their failuio the capital has 
become all tho more shy 


Government 

anco 


assist 


So far as I know the cotton ginning mdustiy in the Punjab is one wheie more 
concerns have been started than can be maintained in full-time employment This industry 
got an impetus by its early successes and being an industry ahioh did not require a vmry 
large capital and perhaps very large technical knowledge, other people follow'ed those who 
were in this trade and took to this line of business by setting up new cotton ginning fac- 
tories in different cotton centres with the result that a much larger number of such factories 
came into existence In doing this they used their own money and also borrowed 
a part of it from then bankeis, unfair competition set in, margin of profits went down and 
efforts were made somewhere successfully and at other places unsuccessfully to enter into 
pools and combinations in order to raise therr profits if possible Having spent then all 
factories and having utilised some portion of then bankers’ money, they found 
1 diflicult to finance then business and had to pay very high rates of interest tor 
raising tire floating capital and meeting thou requirements and the failure of banks 
created still greater difficulties for them 

the 0^ knowledge of Government aid to industrial enterprises m 

ttory^t Lurana t r ^^st ye I j,, ^he industry of a serving Lchines 

came to mv SwWJ.« T Agriculture and Industries which 

aid I dZSowevm i^®ed of financial 

could not satisfv the Direete^ ^ pioprietor of the factory, could or 

y the Director and if any help rvas given to him or not 

one ^^s^rng, is a difficult 

At the same time if PovAr ^ ° ® ^tiative to be taken away from the people altogether 
same time if Government takes interest m any industry or gives financial atd to jt 
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or puts a stamp ot its being a sound busmess concoin after necessary rnvestigation, it is 
sure to help in the raising of its capital and inspiring confidence in the public 

All the difteient methods of Govoinnient aid aill suit one or other kind of industry 
at different stages theieof Sympathetic attitude of the Govoinment toivards indus- 
trial eirteipiisos being guaranteed, I would lear e the nature and form of the Government 
aid to a Board of Tirade and Industrros which may be formed for that purpose with sound 
businessmen, official and non-official, as its members It is also necessary to start strong 
industrial banks uliicli mat be supported by the Goreinment and which may lend 
financial aid to the industrial concerns 

There is no doubt that Gor eminent should have some sort of control if it lends 
financial aid to iiidustiial concerns If the Government is howerei thoroughly^ satisfied 
about the soundness of the business and with the honesty and good management of the 
promoters tlieiooi, it may bo dispensed v.rtb In the former case the Gor enrment control 
should bo of tho minimum nature to safeguard its own interest In some cases periodical 
balance sheets may be considered sufiicient, in others Goreinment may appoint its own 
auditors, while in some tho Goi einment may appoint one Director or more as its lepiesen- 
taliro hariffg tho same voting powers as others It will depend to a certain extent on the 
amount of Go\ einment aid in each case, but it should not bo the object of Govoinment 
control that tho other promoters of tho industry may hare no voice in the matter and the 
eloinent of Government control should not bo loo piodominant People should be taught 
and should learn how to manage thou owm industries and Goreinment’s function maybe 
to direct them in tho light course Government may pioneer mdustnes and hand them 
over to the people on reasonable terms w'hen they aie successful Turpentine industry 
staided by the Piinj''b Government IS quite a success so far as I know Similarly Gov- 
ernment can poineer other mdustnes 

In my oxpoiionco cotton industry and other industries m the Punjab aie greatly Banking facilities 
hampoiod bj' the conditions under which thoj’' are at present financed — 

(a) Tho Piesidency Bank has not, to my knowledge, gn en any aid to industrial 

concerns in the Punjab 

(b) Tho joint stock banks cannot by the \oiy nature of their deposits affoid to 

make advances for the purchase of machmeiy or for construction of 
buildings, etc After tho unfortunate failures of banks m the cnsis of 1918 
deposits do not flow in freely and those wdio deposit then money prefer 
to do so for 4 or 6 months although they were anxious to make deposits 
for 12, 18 or 24 months before tho crisis Tire banks cannot therefore make 
advances which are likely to be locked up Tho Peoples Bank of India now 
m liquidation made advances to industrial concerns w'hich could not be 
locovorod in tho time of stress and the bank had for this reason among 
others to close its doors To mo it is cleai that the present joint stock 
banks cannot afford anj considerable assistance in the raising of the 
capital for industrial concerns or make advances to a laige extent 

(c) Tho rate of interest charged by the joint stock banks on the advances made 

to industrial concerns is high wdiich they cannot easily pay in the early 
stages of the industry 

(d) In Older to enable an industry to pay, it is necessary in these days of keen 

competition to stait it on a large scale For smaller industries there is 
no room on account of keen competition and larger industries it is beyond 
tho power of individuals to start and finance, and there are no banka to 
finance them oithoi and thus industrial development cannot take place 
wnthout Government aid 

Tho other method for financing tho industrial concerns is of making advances on 
the security of raw' materials and on the security of manufactured goods till they are sent 
out to Bombay or Karachi for export or for sale My experience is limited to the financ- 
ing of cotton industries in the Punjab and tho method followed by the banks is to reserve 
a margin of 20 oi 25% on cotton, kappas, etc , and to make advances thereon with or without 
banks’ godown keeper in possession oi the goods In this case also, smce the failure of banks, 
the rate of interest is very high and takes away a big slice of the profits of the industry 
and the present banks are insufficient to meet the demands Then the banks help m the 
matter of exchange and purchase demand drafts and B/Rts , drawn on the strength 
of tho goods sent to the ports It must bo admitted that the absence of joint 
stock banks is greatly felt and mdustnes feel some difficulty in this direction also In 
my opinion Indian-managed joint stock banks ate a groat necessity for the development 
of industries and the sooner some sound, well-managed banks come into existence the 
better They will tap such sources of capital which cannot otherwise be tapped. Along 
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with joint stocL banhs wo should have somo stiong indii&lnal hnnks 
eminent and which should have duottois well versed in industiiul mattors quite able to 
investigate and judge the possibilities of industiial enterprises Such industrial lianks 
sSd not nocossarriy depend on deposits from the public In case they receive deposits 
they should do it for much longer peiiods, i c , 5, 7 or 10 j oars It should ho tlioir hnsi 
“ess to help the formation of syndicates and to help in inising capital foi now n dustria 

enterprises which are sound and likely to succeed They will help in raising the fi od 

capital and Joint stock banks will do so by financing and providing floating capital In 
this way the joint stock banks can give nioio assistance to mduHliial undertakings by 
affording gioatei facilities to thorn 

The siigai industiy and the glass industry also appear to hav o suffered from similar 
difficulties 


I have no particular oxpoiionco of co opoiativo societies, hut I am of opinion that 
such societies can ho encouraged to help cottage industries, etc 

I am fmther of opinion that most of flic industrial concerns in the Punjab have 
failed for two reasons — 


(1) Non-provision of capital, 

(2) Want of expoit Knowledge and management, and want of -killed labour, 

and the Government aid can bo obtained in hotli cases Jl slioiild not ho the husiuoss of 
Gov'ornment to start mdiistiial concerns in compolilion with oxisiiing ones On the other 
hand the Government should lead the way hj holjung now indiisluos whicli are likelv to 
succeed and lead the people io talto to thorn Goveinment can, by sympathetic attitude, 
and by moral and material support, help and dev elop the indnsincs There should ho no 
limitations on Government aid merely hocausonnow onlcrpi iso competes to a corf am extent 
with an established cxtoinal tiado The Indian industries require the protection of the 
Government in every way^ till they con stand on thwr owm logs 

To provide skillod labour, wo should have a technical college in each province 
and labouring classes should bo imparted primary education ns a matter of compulsion 
and also mdustrial education 


I am Boiiy I hav o not studied tho technical sido of the indiist iinj questions and other 
important matters relating to them and I therefore rofinin from giving my opinions or im* 
pressions on the same. 


Oral Evidesce, 7th Eecuiber 1917 


Sir F H Stewarf ~-Q —You are the Sccretarj of flic Punjab National Bank, 
aud you have been so for about 11 years bad you nnv previous banking expenenre ?— 
J — ^No 


q —Did yon find it very difficult at first ^ —Yes, I bad to piclc it up 

Q— And yon have come out successfully dnnng diflicult tunes Have voii got 
branches of your bank ?— i —Yes, we hkvo got 24 branches 


q — Are they all 
Karachi, Cawnpoie and 
Punjab 


in the Punjab ? — ^ — D'e Lav o branches at Cakulta, Bombav , 
Siinagai These are eiit of the Punjab, and the ic®t in the 


^ — Have you a board of directors ? — J — Yes 
Q —Here at Lahore ? — A — ^Tlus is the headquarters 
q —Is your staff entirely Indian ?~A~Ycs 


Q —How do you reevaut it —We leiniit it generallv fiom those gentlemen who 
have had some previous exponence m hanking, who have worked ns manapeis,^ or who bare 
had something to do with banks before, and we also have a svstem of paid apprentues We 
have a system of taking a graduate at a tune as a paid apprentice, then we tram lum up and 
give him highei costs like managers Poi the junior grades we generally take Entrarae LLed 

^ ^ l-n thr^kVe" pft 

q -You are satisfied that the gentlemen whom you send out to manage your branches 

the staft IS not so high as to attract yeiy good men m the Punjab at least so far as the 
Indian hanks are concerned, and that is one drawhack We cannot have the best men, 

9 .— Then you have difficulty m getting competent men Yes. 
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Q —When they come to yon they have no training whatever ae a lule’ — A — Some of 
them have Suppose some man has woiked in some other bank, if he is out of employment 
we take him, or if he has worked in some other institution we engage him foi oui managers’ 
posts or accountants’ posts 

Q — -You refer to the difficult times which the banks in the Punjab went through three 
or four years ago, and you sav that vour bank managed to come out of them successfully , 
you say that vou had to offer vour shares on very much easier terms on what terms did you 
offer? — A — We offered them at par Befoie the ciisis our shares were selling at Rs 80 
premium, « e , they were selling at Rs 180 per share of Rs 100 

Q —Even aftei these difficult times vou have more than doubled your capital and got > 
capital at par without much trouble — A — Both times the capital was oversubscribed 

Q —From your experience of going through these difficult times do you think that 
there is any need for any special banking legislation in India ? — A —I think the Indian 
Companies Act now provides sufficient safeguards 

Q —That does not prevent the use or misuse of the name ' bank ’ foi instance? Now 
one can use the name bank and call himself a banker ? — A — Yes, there are some cases like 
that , but I do not think any particular legislation is necessary foi that purpose 

Q — You dd not think it would be necessary to specify that a certain amount of the 
bank’s capital must be paid up ? — A — That is provided for under the Indian Companies Act 
According to the Indian Compauies Act no particular amount is specified, but a certain por- 
tion of the subsciibed capital must be paid up before a bank or joint stock companv can com- 
mence its business 

Q —In spite of the difficult times through which the Punjab passed recently, you don’t 
think that there is any need for a special banlnng legislation ?— ^ — No 

Q — And yet you say at the same time that these difficulties have rendered capital in the 
Punjab very shy ? — A — Yes, capitil is, shy in the Punjab 

Q — Have you any specific suggestions to make as to what should be done to attract 
capital? — A — I have suggested in my note If the Government comes to the rescue of these 
institutions and if the gentlemen who start these banks oi industrial concerns put in a large 
amount of their own capital in the concerns and are helped to a ceitain extent by Government 
patronage, then I think confidence will be restored 

Q —You think there is need for actual Government financial aid ? — A — Yes 

Q — ^Which IS the Presidency Bank m this Province, is it the Bank of Bengal ?- 

Yes. 

Q — ^Then you recommend the appointment of a Board of Tiade and Industnes, 
would be a Board to assist the Director of Industnes, is that what you mean ? — A — Yes 

Q — That would be an alvisory board, would it not ? — A — Generally advisory 

Q — ^Do you think that there are competent non-official businessmen in sufficient number 
in this province who could spare the time and be willing to spare the time ? —A —I think 
we could have them 

Q — Where would its headquarters be ? — A — At Lahore pi-efei-ably 

Q — 'With reference to the industrial bank, do you think that they should not depend 
on deposits from the public and that it would be unsafe to allow them to leceive sbort-term 
deposits — A — I do not think they should receive short-term deposits 

Q —Tour idea would be that they might issue bonds ? — A — ^They might issue long- 
dated bonds for a number of years, or they might receive deposits say for 5, 7 or 10 years 

Q — ^But you still think that Goveinment'assistanceis necessarv in this case also ? — A , — 
Yes, for starting industrial banks, also 

Hon'ble Sir Faziilhlioy Gurnmhhoy — Q — Do your shaieholders belong to many different 
communities ? A — They are generally Hindus , there are a few Muhammadans and 
Christians, but generally they are Hindus 

Q— ^ny European shareholders ? — A — No 

Q — Generally youi subscribers are professional men and meichants, or arc they people 
who hoard their money ? A — ^They are professional men, and middle class men who have not 
hoarded their money 

Q — ^The professional men foim the majority ? — A — Yes They have practically as a 
matter of fact invested their money as permanent investments 

Q — Are meetings of the direotora held once a week ? — A — Once a week generally , 
we sometimes hold them twice a week 


■ A — 
that 
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0— Do any directois, who aic on the daily comrailtee^., como daily to the bank? 1 

No Wehavedivuled the brvnchcs among the dneotors, md each director is m chaigo of 4 
01 5 branches, and (ho papcis relating to these hrmches aio submitted to them c\ cry day; 

0-Then the Secret ny Im not got disciotion to do what he likes as in other banks ? 
-A -No, he cannot do cs crytlung that he likes He is bound hj the orders of the Board 

0 -Undei the orders of the Bond he takes nccessaiy action in all eases "^—A —Yes 
The cases m winch the oiders of the Directors are nccessuy ate snhinitlcd to them 

n Yon lie haling neeklj incetings, hut iii the meantime if there arc liiindi trans-ic- 

honsthey can dispose of 1,110101 as thej (hmk best ?— 1 —Yes, tlior tan pi=s ordirs m the 
meantime as urgent pipers aie ciiuilatcd among the Directors 

Q —Do you think (hat j on can get men casilj for aoiir work here in the banking 
dcpaitment as cashiers, shroffs aiulothcrs J —No 

Q— Do you not think if tlieic is a comiiicuiil college jou can gtt (inintd men easily •' 
_^1_I think it 13 ntccssary to Imc a tommcicial college in (ho Punjab ft is absolutely 
neccssaiy 

Q— You say "Last jear I Inought the industry of a cowing mathine factory at 
Ludhiana to the notice of the Director of Agiitnltiire and Industries which came to my 

knowledge in connection uith my bank , whit kind of cewing nnchme factory was that ?— 

i — Theie is a factory at Liidhi ina which is preparing ‘-ewing machines , o\ cry p irt of the 
sewmg machine except needles is prcpaied there 

Q — ^Is it similar to (he Singer sowing machine ? — 1 — Tnct like Singer 

Q — How do they prep ire these ? — i — Thej hue got their fonndiy, they hace got all 
instillments to prepare every part of (heir sewing machines 

Q — And they aic selling their sewing inaclnnes ju'-t like Singer's? — 1 — Yes, they 
are selling 

Sir D J Tata — Q — Is it a copj of anv paiticular machine, or il a niaohiiic mventod 
by them ?— ^ — It maj ho a copy, it is ilmost animitition of (he Singer sowing machine 
and othoi iiiachmcfc 

Q — It docs not infimgc any pitcnls ? — 1 — No. 

Hon’ble Si) Fai:ulhho)i Ctirnnibhoy — Q , — How much dividend do yon ]viy every j car 
in yoiu bank ?— 1 — It is now 10 per cent II used to bo il per cent 

Q This IS the onlv Indian b ink in the Punjab vv itli rcjratation — i There arc one or 
tw 0 other banks 

Q Yours is the biggest bank ?— f —This IS the biggist bank Then we have (he 
Punjab and Sind Bank 

Q How are the bank lates gov cinod here ’ On oiir '-ilc (he rites for deposits are 
goveined by the Back of Bombay iite« How you got a etandard hank rate? Arc 
vour lates goveined by the ri(es of the Bank of Bengal d —No, (he deposit rates are fixed 
by the banks just as they think proper Poi instance, they must ho pavmg higher rates when 
they stand in need of money 

Q In the busy seisoii (he Bank of Bengal (ixos the rate and the ntes of other banks 
are goveined by the Bank of Bengal rate, is it not so d -I do not think (her are governed 
here in the Punjab by the Bank of Bengal ntes 

. ^ — -Snppose even if the bank rate is 5, the rate in the town nnv he 7 or S per cent ?— 

T K Amritsar has its ownmaikct rate for advances and for deposits , at 

“£ hS ® ® SO' «.o 

+1 I 4 .C it because the Bank of Bengal does not advance to indnsfiics licie ? Do von not 
think that must be one of Ibe reasons ?—A —Yes. ^ ^ 

Everybody cannot 

Q. -They aie not giving advances heio fieely ?—A No 

Q —Do they advance to industries here ?— _No 

Tl'or 

tures or Government promissory notes or dehen- 


adv'inces fiom tliem at lowei ntes heic ?—J • 
get from toe Bank of Bengal 


Q. They nevei advance to industiies heie ?-^.-No Not to my knowledge 
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Q —Then you think that an industrial bank should be started in this part of t^e country 
do you want Government to subscribe the capital or guarantee the interest, which will be better ?— 

A — I think it will be better if it is started on the ]oint stock system, and then Government 
can put in its own money in the bank as deposits 

Q —But they have to guarantee interest ?—A —Of course, that will inspn-e greatei 
confidence than otheiwise '• 

Q — And" do you think that these banks ought to take money only for longer period 
of deposit — A — ^Yes 

, Q — What IS your experience as Secretary of a bank, do you get money for two or 
three years' deposit in your bank ? — A — Not now 

Q — You don’t get deposits for more than six months ? — A — We get deposits for six 
months or 12 months 

Q — Do yon think it is possible that such a bank will get money for a longer period ? 

Is theie any likelihood of that at present ? — A —If the Government is there to help the mstitn- 
tioii, I thmk there will be people who wiU deposit money 

Q — ^For two or three years ? — A — Yes, particularly if you give a little higher rate, 

Q — Then that rate will be passed on to the industries too, is it not ? — A — Yes, to a 
certain extent 

Q — How will they then be prosperous ? — A — ^The industrial bank late will 
not be so high as m the case of ^oint stock banks Now in this province for instance the , 
Indian-managed ]Oint stock banks pay 5^ to 6 per cent 

Q — At what rate do the commercial concerns get advances from the joint stock banks 
generally ? — A — They are getting at 9 per cent generally 

Q — All the year lound ? — A —Yes 

Q — What sort of people deposit in the banks for longei periods ? Are they zemmdars 
or other people ?—A —I cannot definitely say 

Q — Is the money which the crops bnng into the country in the Punjab from the different 
centres hoarded where is gold deposited ? —A — A portion of it is hoaided 

Q — What portion do you think is hoarded ? The general belief all over the country is 
that the Punjab hoards more gold because the treasuries are empty , where does all that gold 
go ? Is it going into ciioulation, into jewellery, oi is it leally hoarded ? — A — ^I think 25 per 
cent 01 so is hoaided The rest is in ciiculation 

Q — Do you consider that money that is invested m jewellery is hoarded ? — A — ^I con- 
sider that to be a hoard 

Q — You mean actual coin oi jewellery ? —A — Soveieigns aie also hoarded to a certain 
extent and some people turn it into jewellery 

Q — ^The total amount is 25 pei cent — A — Something like that 

Q — What do you think was the cause of the bank failures in the Punjab ? What 
was the cause of the banking crisis here ? — A — ^The immediate cause was that there was a 
campaign of calumny in the press against one or two banks— that was probably the immediate 
cause — and then the money ot these banks was locked up m industrial concerns and they could 
not get hold of the money and pay their depositors Theie were several other causes also. 

Q —But the real cause was that the banks took money as short-term deposits and lent 
that money on plant and machinery for a longer period or for an unknown period, and the 
banks could not pay when the deposits wore demanded, was that not the real cause ? — A — ^The 
industries to which they advanced were not in a prosperous condition, therefore they could not 
freely pay back the money 

Q — ^Do you think that trust IS commg back and that people are agam depositmg in 
the banks now ? — A —It is coming very slowly , it is not coming as it ought to have come 

Q —The market rates are getting higher now ? — A — ^Deposits are coming, but not as 
freely as they should have come 

Q — ^Is your bank advancing money to any industries ? — A — We advance to industrial 
concerns in order to finance them in then working, that is floating capital 

Q — Do you advance to the cotton mdustiy? — A — ^Yes, to the cotton mdustry, 
generally we make large advances 

Q — Do you do it on joint secuiity or on the credit of one man only /f. — ^We decide 

that on the ments of different cases 


E 
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we make it on his personal seeunty t, , -d i 

O -So YOU are not woiking under those disadvantages of the Piesidencj Banks ?- 
J -Thet IS L^Ftticuhr bar agamst makmg any advance on a single pio-note or for a parti- 

cnlar penod 

Q -Have you got any men in your staff from the College of Commerce, Bombay ?- 

J-No 

Mr C E iow-Q— Does not the Bank of Bengal geneially give loans to indus- 
tnal concenis to enable them to purchase raw matenal ?-// -Well the only way in nhieh the 
Bank of Bengal advances is on joint seeuiity on the seeunty of tv o parties They do^^^ 
make advances on the security of goods here so far as I know If the Agent of the Bank of 
Egal is satisfied with the two parties coming forward, he will make the advance whatever 
the object of the loan might be 

-Are both parties required to be strong or 

only one and anothei is merely a clerk or a seube ?-^ -It rests with the Agen They have 

got a guarantee broker, and if he lecommends both parties the transaction is concluded 

Mr C E £ow— Q— Butasamatteroffact, as Sii Paznlbhoy veiy eleaily indicated, 
this difficultv about two persons is veiy easily got over in practice, and they do, as a matter of 
fact, advance money to industnes for the purchase of raw material not on the security 
of the raw matenal, but on the security of two b.anks ? A On the security of two banks 
they make advances — 

q —In fact I happen to know that they have cash ciedits for that pnipose ? — J — ^Yes 
q —Do any joint stock banks open cash credits for industrial concerns 7— A —Yes 
Q — On what seeunty ? — A — On personal security or on the seeunty of stocks 
Q — And have they any system of godowns ?— ^ — Yes, on the security of godowns 


Q —What do you do, take a list of the godown ? — A — We send a cleik of oui own 
who keeps the keys , he remains in charge of the godown and sees that the merchant does not 
remove the goods so as to leduce the value of tbe advance which the bank has made He is 
considered to be in the possession of the godowns on oiii behalf, on behalf of the bank 

Q — ^You say that they had more gins in the Punjab than there was cotton £oi them to 
gin has not tbe cotton area subsequently inci eased ? — A — Yes, it has increased I think just 
now on account of larger cultivation 

Q — But you have bad cotton years also ? — -A — This time the crop has been a failure 

Q — Do you thmk the cotton area is going to overtake the capacity of the gins ? — A — It 
might If we bale a good crop this time I think all the ginning factoiies would have sufficient 
work 1 0 do whole time / 


<3 —Coming back to the question of the sewing machine factoiy, you are aware that 
the success of tbe Singer sewing machine is largely due to the widespread organisation the> 

have all over India Is your fnencl attempting anything like that in a small way ? A He is 

doing It in a very small way This Jlr G M Baban, I thmk, was the agent of the Singei 
sewing machmc or some other machine 


Q — He was perhaps the agent of a German machine ? — A — I think it was Durkopp, 
but then probably ho left that , he is trying to introduce his own machine , he has now got 
hiB own factory, I hai e seen that factory myself It was in working order, he prepared eveiy 
part of the machine evcepting, as he told me, the needles , he cannot piepare the needles All 
the other parts of the sewing machine arc prepared m his own factory and put together there 


^ T)oes he sell on the hire pmchase system, or does he sell it 
ca^h 7— A —He cells for cash As a matter of fact he cannot produce a verv large number of 
machines A® ho tojd me, he was producing about aO machines or 15 machines a month, and 
he was selhng them at 80 or 85 rupees or something like that per machine 


Q — He was selling them for cash ? — A — Yes 


» a P>oa««mg 

rr 1 propose a Board of Industries what is your reason for nronosine' a Board of 

-f “ to the methods m which Goieramelt can assist 

mdu^tno:., I ha\e suggested in mj note that if there is a Board of Trade or a Board of Trade 
and Industries tbev can look into the question of the method m which SXLientcrn heln 
each individual ludustry Por instance, m some cases the Board of Trade may be of opinion 
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that an indnstry can be assisted in a particular ivay, in other eases they may hold a different 
opinion, and all those methods which have been suggested in the question could bt considered 
by a Board of Trade established for this purpose, so that they may recommend the most 
opportune and most proper method in which an industry can be helped by Government 

Q Do you know of any other countiy in which tliej have such an arrangement ?— 
A — There is a Board of Trade m England 

Q — Blit that consists of one membei only, a single ministei ? — A -I do not know 

Q — What you want to do is to get sound businessmen to be at the disposal of Gov - 
einment to advise befoie giving any paiticiilar form of assistance ? — A — ^That is my sug- 
gestion 

Q — But you realise that even a businessman is helpless an his turn without expert 
advice?— /I — Ithmkexpeit advice is absolutely nCv<»ssaiy foi the Board before taking up 
the question of Government aid 

Q — And any industrial bank would also leqmre expert advice, would it not ? — A — 
Certainly ^ 

Q — You say, " thn joint stock banks cannot by the very nature of thtir deposits afford 
to make advances foi the puicbase of inachineiy oi foi construction of buildings, etc,” that is 
to say, thej cannot lock up shoit teim deposits in iioii-liquid secmities in that way Have the 
Piesidency Banks any funds suitable to be locked up in such long term loans oi non-realisablc 
secuiities ? — A — ’Well, the Presidency Banks have got Government funds, the public funds 

Q — Do you know what these Government funds aie for ? Do you know what thej 
lun down to in busy times ? — A — But I think the Presidency Banks can find a certain pro- 
portion of their workmg capital to be invested in this direction 

(J — Theie is no leason v\ by the Presidency Banks any more than anv other Indian 
bank should be able to invest in that waj Now you say that they have got pnbhc funds, 
but these public funds also fiom the veiy natuie of the things aie short term deposits, except 
that Government aie bound to maintain a mimmiim balance of 50 lakhs ? — A — That is one of 
the reasons why they can invest 

Q — But this short teim money cannot be safely used foi advaucing to ininstrial 
concerns I do not see how the fact that a ceitain amount of Government money is kept in 
reserve helps you in the matter Supposing Government have to spend a lot of money on a 
famine or a wai, how will they be able to lealise then money if they advance it to industrial 
concerns for plant and machmeiy ? — A — do not recommend that they should spend a very 
large portion of their money in this dnection Of coiiise it is necessary foi them also to make 
liquid investments , but I thmk that a certain portion of that money, the deposits Horn laige 
depositors, could be diverted in this direction 

Eon’blc Sii Famlhlioy CuTnmhhoy — 'Q — Replying to Mr Low you said that the 
Presidency Banks should invest in these industiies what is the obligation on them ? Is it 
because they have 50 lakhs of Government money with them ? — Is that the obhgation you 
want to put on them ? — A — ^Yes, because they are .the treasurers of Government in a way 
and are the biggest banks in the country 

Q — But this 50 lakhs remains wuth them also in the slack season when money is cheap 
and they don’t need money, and even if Government keeps 2 cioies in that way that will 
not do them any good they aie giving no interest of course, but they are not at the same 
time getting any interest it is only in busy tune that they get this 50 lakhs without interest, 
but they are at the same time you know financing crops, aie they not ? Does that not help 
loo? — A — Yes 

Q — ^Why, they have got then own shareholders too ? — A — Yes. 

Q — And they ought also to work in then interests ? — A — Quite so, but I think that 
the present financing agencies are insufficient to finance industries 

Q — Don’t yon think, as you said m answei to one of my questions, that if Govern- 
ment starts an industrial bank, that can finance industries bettei instead of the Presidency 
Banks doing this ? — A — ^The Piesidency Banks undei the Presidency Banks Act cannot 
finance industries practically speakmg 

Q — Then you suggest that there ought to be an industiial bank, which would be a 
good agency for financing mdnstnes? — A — Yes 

Mr G E Loio — Q — 'Which do you think must come fiist, industries or industrial 
banks ? — A — As I have said. Government aid being guaranteed to the industiies, if they start 
industrial banks, pioposals for advances can be entertained by them After all there is no 
absolute dearth of industiies, the industrial banks can help the present industries as well as 
take part in the startmg of new mdnstnes 
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Q __Do yon think there -wiU be scope for an indnstnal bank here in the ;^n 3 ab ^th 
its present state of industnal development?—^ — I 'tbink if there is an industiial bank, it can 
help the industries to a great extent 

q —What I mean is this the industrial bank must necessarily have a veiy latgc 
proportion of share capital — -d ^Yes 

0 —And it must also take long-term deposits m order to pay the people ^vho subscribed 
to share capital in ordinary shares Well," you realise of couise that the business of an 
industrial bank is nob like that of ordinary banks, and shareholders will expect laige div idends 
on tLir money In order to obtain large dividends with the woikmg capital very largely 
made up of share capital, the industnal bank will have to make big profits , that is to say, it 
should share to some extent the risks of the industnal concern to which it advances money as 
regards piofit and loss, because if it loans at high rates it would injure the iiidustrj Now do 
you think that there is a sufficiently wide basis of different kinds of industiy at present for an 
industnal bank to enter and share to some extent the profit and loss vvitlioiit coming to 
gnef ?—A —There is no doubt that an industnal hank will have to shaie the profit and loss 
of the industry They hive to go into the cjnestion whcthoi the industry will prosper or not 
because, by the very nature of an industnal bank, they will have to take expert advnee, and they 
vnll have to take into consideration whether a paiticular industiy to which they aie making an 
advance or to which they aic subseiibmg their capital, would be flourishing or not There is 
no doubt of that, but it is the very essence of the thing that the industrial bank should undci- 
take this business in older to help indnstnes 


Q —Supposing an industnal bank like this says to the industrial concern “whether 
you make a profit or whether you make a loss 3 ou hav c got to pay mo a ccitain rate of interest, 
say 6 per cent-*^ that is one way , the othei way is foi the industnal hank to receive a certam 
amount of interest but also to take shares in that concern , that is v\ hat I mean when 1 say 
that the industrial bank w'ould have to share the iisk of the indnstnal concern If the 
industnal hank meiely charge heavy interest, that will not help the industry?—.;/ — ^Tliat will 
not help indnstnes no doubt, a heavy rate of interest will not help industries, hut there is no 
other way out of the difficulty 


Q — If you have all the industnes moio or less of one kind if the bank makes 80 per 
cent of its advances to industries based on the cotton trade for instance, and only 20 per cent 
to other industnes, the hank IS taking a risk , would it not bo much better to distribute that 
money over different kinds of industnes and thereby minimise the nsk ? — A — There should be 
certam classes of banks which should do cotton business 


Q — My suggestion is that the wider the basis of the industries to be financed, that is, 
the more different lands of industnes to which the indnstnal bank advances, the less will bo 
the nsk I think you have pointed out yourself m your evidence that one cause of the hank 
failures in the Punjab in 1913 was that they put too manj eggs into one basket, namely in 
cotton trade — A — ^As a matter of fact cotton was one of the main industries the banks financ- 
ed at that time, but they also financed other industries 

Q — They mainly financed cotton ? — A — ^Because cotton was the mam thing in their 
hands at that time 


Q — Then if they invest in a large iminber of different indnstnes you want a consider 
able number of experts, and you think Government can help in that way ? — A — Government 
can help them m the matter of experts also 

Q— Yon probably know perhaps that in Gci many the industnal banks have 300 or 
400 dnrectors m all sorts of different concerns, so that when a new proposition was put before 
fte hank, the bank could ask its partieulai expeit to advise it from the technical point of view 
You reahse, don't you, that it would take a very long time to woik'np to that statre beic ?— 
r slowly and gradually , it will take a long time to 


wood dJal ^oa't you think that the industnal bank would have first to start by doing a 
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Q —The reason for youi being able to lealise tint money whereas the others could not 
was that you chose youi investments wisely?— — ^The Boaid made imestments more 
carefully 

Q — Is there anything in the constitution of your bank which difEeis fiom the other 
banks which failed ? Are you aU in any way specially connected togethei ? — A — No 

Q — Specially disposed to suppoit one another ?~A — Tlieie is nothing particnlai in the 
constitution of the Boaid 

Q — Another thing I want to ask if I mar do so uithout asking you to say anything 
confidential, and that IS when the eiisis was on, did you approach the Bank of Bengal foi 
assistance? — A — Well, we did / ^ 

Q —Yon approached tho provincial branch of the bank ? — 'A —Yes, we approached the 
Lahore branch 

Q —So far as the pioviiionl branch was conceined, did you get a sympathetic lesponse ? 
— A —We did 

Q — ^What wastho secuiiti on which you pioposed to bonow i* — A -The idea at that 
time was this as w e were rathei luxions to make sufficient provision foi any demands that 
might come on the bank w'o wiote to the Bank of Bengal asking them if they would under- 
take to make us adiancts on the security of Government paper 

Q — What did thej repl} ? — -1 —They in then icply s ud that they could accept only 
Government securities, but they said, w’beneyei you actually stand in need of money yve yvill 
consider the matter, that was their reply 

Q — ^Th it w IS tho reply of tho pro\ incial olhcc ?~A -Yes 

Q — Then iiltimatelj ? — A -Ultimately some other banks ilso appi cached their pio- 
vincial branch and offered secuiitico, but the head office did not caie to make advances on the 
securities offeicd bj those banks — Q — Weic they Government paper securities? — A — They 
were paper securities, not Goveinment securities , in oui ease it was Goiciument paper 
security 

Q — Do I uuderotiud you to say that tho head office did not advance money to youi 
bank on the security of Gmcinment promissory notes ^—A — As a mattci of fact we actually 
did not need money, wc onlj w'anted to make arrangements, m that case they leplied they will 
consider the matter when w'C actually stand in need of money 

Uon'hle hr Faznlbhoy Onrnmbhot; — Q — Would they have given money if yon had 
asked ?— A —Well, I think they would have 

Hon’blc Mr H J Maynard — Q — Weic they prepared to advance money on tho 
security of pioimssoiy notes oi did they icfuse ? — A — As a inattei of fact at that time my 
bank was not satisfied with the reply y\c icceived from the Bank of Bengal They got an 
idea that they were asked to operate on seciiiities which they did not like to do at that 
time 

<3 — ^The Bank finally suggested that you should sell your Goveiument paper ? — A. — Yes, 
but we did not on account of tho low puces which were luling at that time 

Q,— Was that the imprc==ion given oi j on probably got a letter ? — A — We got a 
letter in which they said that they w ill consider the mattci at tho time when we stand in 
need of money It is ]ust possible th it they might hive lefnsed it at that time 

Q — What I want to know is, as regaids the attitude of the pi ovincial manager here 
and the attitude of tlie head office in Bengal, did you foim any impression as to the moie 
sympathetic attitude of the xnoMncul managei than of the head office? — A — Yes, the im- 
pression was that the Lihoic hianch had lecomineiided loans for the other banks'^ which 
failed as well as toi us, hut tho head office was notagieeible to make advances 

Q. — Did you draw' any inference as to the xnobable attitude of a provincial institution 
as opposed to an institution outside the piovince with its head office outside ? — A — The idea 
at the time was that if the head office had been in the Punjab it would have advanced 
the money ' » 

Q — The head office would have been more sympathetic if it had been in the pro- 
vmce ? — A — Probably 

Bon’hle Sir Fazidbhoy Cumvibhoy — Q — Is it Ihc case that at a certain time 
certain money had been advanced by Government to the Piesidency Banks in order that 
they might assist the market ? — A — Yes, I also heaid about it It was said that a ceitain 
amount had been placed at the disposal of the Presidency Banks foi the purpose of Imlpiug 
the cotton trade 

Q — ^In what y eai was that ? A — It was I think in 1914 . 
ilr, C E. Low BSidthat it was in Soptombor 1914 but that it could bo vori6od. 
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Witness No 863 

Sarear Jooendra Singh, Taluqdar of Ava and of Iqhalnagar 
^Written Evidence, 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises 


(1)— I have no peisonal experience 

( 2 ^ The capital at present is drawn fiom a veiy small number of investoia and if 

industrial development of India is to proceed the whole country will have to understand 
the benefits of joint stocl. business carried on large and economic lines The only way to 
appeal to a larger body of mvestois is to piove the advantages of joint stock business 
As an investor I have always felt the uncertainty which it implies when the Board of 
Directors is not drawn from among men of business oxpeiience An assuiance of good 
management by men of experience who have won confidence willgieatly facilitate the flow 
of capital Capital will readily be forthcoming if the piospoot of good piofit is ensured 
A Government guarantee will provide the necessary insurance and if capital is sought 
in small shares with good prospects of piofit, small savings of millions will make the rais- 
ing of capital easy 

( 3 ) I have no personal knowledge The factories that cannot find full time employ 

ment must have been started at wrong places without any adequate appraisement of 
available supply What has happened in the past is the starting of concerns by men vho 
had no business training They often started business without careful estimate of the 
resources of the locality where they started business and the result was that factories could 
not find full time employment Nov and again a capable man, elated by early success, 
started too many things and without the co-opeiation of a trained staff got himself into a 
tangle The pressure of population and the productive resources of the country, so far 
as one can see, for many years to come can give full time employment to any factory that 
is started on proper lines insuring a good wage to the worker and an adequate profit to the 
capitalist 

(4) — Once again I have to plead no personal knowledge, but I am aware of the 
industries started in kladras by Mr Chatterton and the success attained in Germany and 
Japan In fact Germany and Japan have built up then industiios by Government aid — 

(1) I don’t believe in grants-in-aid 

(2) Nor in bounties oi subsidies It often means waste of public funds 

(3) As an inducement to capital, a Government guarantee of a uunimum profat 

combining insurance of good management and Government supervision 
, would undoubtedly attract capital The question of a refund is not 

likely to ''arise except in case of a failure and then there will not be any 
large assets to draw a refund bill on Generally speaking Government 
guaranteed industries are likely to pav much higher dividends than the 
guaranteed rnterest 

(4) I think loans without interest in special cases and with reasonable interest 

in others in the beginning will help to foster business As bankmg facili- 
ties grow the need of Government advances will become leas 

(6) I am in favour of the supply of suitable machinery on the hire purchase sj'^stem 
but of course it only applies to small machinery 

(6) To raise share capital, on the same basis as public capital in early days, will 

help much to popularise investment of capital m joint stock business 

(7) The guaranteed, or a piofoiential Government purchase in India will no 

doubt help in fostering industries The Government should as a rule 
purchase Indian produce in preference to outside produce 

(8) I don’t see any reason to exempt profits of new industries from ineome tax 
. As soon as an industry begins to earn piofit it has passed the stage when it 

required such help 


1 which the Government aid has been given. Government offioeib 

should audit accounts and a Government Director should he on the Board till the business 
13 firmly established and the Board of Management got well in the saddle 

tiic pioneer factories in some cases can do very useful work For instance 

Madras hai e done good pioneer wmk lm 
of Suitable materials, including woo^d pulp for making 
Somf “'“"‘“‘“'"■S ‘tae .. .n need °„lk„veL2em 
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(8) — The pioneer -woik should bo moie m the nature of a practical demonstration 
and lesoaich than actual manufacture on a laige scale Such pioneer work is outside the 
domain of private enterprise and theie need be no foai of competition Once lesearch 
and demonstration prove the success of an industiy it will be taken up by capitalists 
and thus automatically indicate where Government work should stop and private enter- 
prise take its place I don’t see why there should bo any hesitation in starting Government 
managed mdustiios The old English idea of leaving industiies to capitalists was started 
by the capitalists The wai has well nigh exploded it and I believe it is not going to 
occupy its old sacredotal place again Nationlisation of land has been a dream of many 
people and the nationalisation of industry must follow 

(9) — I cannot specify industries as I have no diiect connections I have heard Financing agencies 
that financing of industries is not satisfactoiy Manv promising industiies languish to 

death liecause full financial support is not available This is inevitable in the present 
tiansitional period The question will find a solution when a few industiies become strong 
and command confidence and credit Indian banks ivill then find in joint stock' companies 
a safe and a liquid security The establishment of a State bank with strong branches in 
every province as recommended bj^ the Financial Committee of the Secretary of State can 
be of great help The State bank would accommodate Indian as well as English managed 
banks when trade demands are strong There has been a good deal of complaint that 
Government did not help Indian managed banks at the last ciisis and the complaint is not 
altogether without foundation 

(11) — ^I am not aware of any industry in the Punjab working on co-opeiative lines Co operatire so 
In the United Piovinces there is a successful co opeiatuo carpenters’ society It is no o'etieo 

use going into the details of its organisation as all the infoimation can be found in the 
United Provinces report 

(12) — ^I am stronglj' of opimon that co operative societies, so far as the Punjab is 
concerned, pioinise the best possible results I am only concerned with things that grow 
and to mj mind there is gieat room for the organivation of co-operative societies as the 
feeders of largo industries , also ns agencies for placing the pioduce of land in the best pos 
siblo maikots of the world The societies could haso thou own stores and elevators and 
grade and classify tlioir produce to suit the demand Take, for instance, a village m the 
Punjab growing vhoat, siigaicano, oil-soods and cotton , under present conditions the 
cultivator loses from his matured crop of cane 35 — 50 per cent of the yield ni the simple 
process of extraction of juice and making of gur merely because his tools are bad and his 
open pan boiling is unscientific In the October issue of the Agncultuial Jou) nal of India 
the question has been fully discu'<sod by Jli Wynne Sayer The article deserves the 
attention of the Commission 

The marketing of his other crops is also vastoful He sells liis seeded cotton 
(Kapas) losing the seed and a liigliei price he could have obtained if it was ginned and 
baled Similarly ho loses on the sale of oil-seeds The Punjab grows something like 
414,110 acres of sugarcane The area under cotton is 1,004,581 acres and the area undei 
oil-seeds 13 1,807,577 acres Supposing a small co-opeiativo factory were started m the 
centre of a group of village > and financed by the Government on the joint responsibility 
of the villagers, the gain to agriculture would bo immense What the villages need is a 
small power station equipped vitli a sugai factory capable of dealing with the produce of 
1,000 acres of sugarcane, an area vliich will genoially bo found under this crop among 8 or 
10 villages The factory need not attempt more than powoi extraction and steam boiling 
which alone would moan a gain, on on av oiago, of 36 pei cent If crude sugar were manu- 
factuiod and molasses sent to a cential factory the gain would be even greater The 
factories could also be equipped with ginning mills and oil presses 

One village equipped with such a faclbiy in the centre of 10 villages will be able to 
deal with the produce and send it to a central lofining factory to turn the crude 
article into refined oil or sugar and make use of the byo-pioducts The small village 
factories wall thus lead to the creation of largo central factories They will serve as feeders 
I don’t see any reason why a great sugar manufacturing, cotton weaving, and oil refining 
industry should not spring up m the Punjab Tho introduction of co-opeiativo village 
factories will lead to tho cultivation, impiovmment, and extension of tho economic crops 
such as sugarcane, cotton and oil-seeds It will not only slop there but help the growth 
of large sugar and oil refining and largo W'oaving factories, capable of making the best use - 
of all the bye products which are now lost There is no reason why cotton weaving 
should not succeed in the Punjab when Japan after buying cotton from tho Punjab can 
still make profit Labour in tho Punjab is cheaper than in Bombay A good centre for a 
weaving industry can be easily discovered somewhere in tho shadow of the hills, where 
not only tho required humidity in the air can bo secured but oleoti'io power can be generated 
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from one of our large rivers I am for making the central factories national m the same 
my as the co-opeiative factories -mil be national The question of finding funds 
not be difficult The Punjab has invested in the War loan Jarg^ Most of this 
money has come from the villages I have not the least doubt that the village people 
mU have no obiection to the diversion of their capital in the Government loan towards 
the creating of a national industry The central factorros under good management will 
serve as pioneers and as an incentive to the capitalists to make money in new industries 
which have been discovered for them More than any other Provrnce the Punjab is 
in need of industrial development The standard of living in the Punjab has been rising 
while no new sources of production have been discovered The pressure on land is tre 
mendous and holdings in some places have been reduced to the fraction of an acre 


(13 14 ^ To my mind State managed industries are not likely to compete with exist 

im industries In the coming years there will be room for all The country is wide enough 
to°permit the growth of many new industries The State will not take up industries 
which are prospering already It will take up new industries and help them to fructify 
Private enterprise will have a fair field and an open market The comparatively more 
economic management will ensure for private concerns an advantage over the State-managed 
concerns which will he sufficient protection for all industries which are promoted by private 
enterprise 


II — Technical aid to industries 


(15 16 ) — I have no experience of technical and scientific aid m the domain of other in- 
dustries than that of agriculture In agriculture the agricultural experts are doing very use- 
ful work In the Punjab for instance by careful selection a new type of wheat (Punjab 33) 
has been introduced which is hardy and gives better yields Similarly 4-]? American 
cotton which Mr Eoberts of the Agriculture College, Lyallpui, has produced has taken 
hold of the Punjab This cotton fetches better prices and is very hardy For instance 
in this year of heavy rainfall indigenous varieties have suffered a loss of nearly 12 annas 
in the rupee, this variety has only lost 6 annas in the rupee 

(17-18) — ^I am for giving the services of Government experts free whenever lequued 
As experts lent by the Government will not be servants of any private firm and merely on 
deputation, I do not see why any restrictions should be placed as to the publication of the 
results of then researches The old idea of monopoly by capitalists is played out apd m 
the future all discoveries should belong to the nation as a whole The idea of private 
veisus State enterprise had its oiigin in the desire of the capitalist to keep thmgs in his 
own hand The movement towards democracy is slowly exploding the myth and there 
is no reason why the system should he perpetuated in India In industries helped 
by the Government the endeavour should be to make the concerns national The great 
oil fields in the Punjab, the cement works which must be started should be all national and 
run by national capital 


(19-20)— There should be demonstration village factories in every district to make 
sugar, crush oil, gin cotton and as these multiply and make available sufficient material a 
central factory should be opened under Government management 

(25) — Yes, the existing knowledge of the resources of the country should be supple- 
mented by further surveys 

(26) — The resources of each district, agricultural, forest and mineral, should be 
carefully surveyed by experts The object should be to ascertain all the buried wealth 
of the land, agricultural and non-agiicultural, with a view to further development 

1 j (27)— The result of these enquiries should be published m bulletins which should be 
sold for a small price and periodically advertised in the papers 

(27a) I suppose they are useful but I have no experience 
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(28 29)— I have hardly any experience of commercial museums Thev nerhi 
serve a purpose in bringing to the notice of the market the available produerbut I d 
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(80a)— I don't think travelling exhibitions -will be of much good except to iSxhibitions 
demonstrate the use of improved tools and machinery 

(32-83) — I rvonld make demonstration exhibitions popular and associatethem -mth 
fairs to make them sufficiently attiactivo to bring sellers and buyers together, 

(34) — Yes, Indian trade representatives should be appo ntedin all countries They Trade represema 
will be not only useful in pushing Indian products but will be able to study the require- 
ments of other countries and endeavour to organise Indian supply These representatives 
should be Indians, men with actual experience of business and liberal education 

It 13 rather a large question to define their duties, but I suppose the programme 
which the trade lepiesontativos of othoi countries follow provides a good and safe model 

(86) — I don’t think so Special deputations of men should be arranged to study 
intor-provincial conditions of commerce and trade, supply and demand. 

(87) — Yes, all departments should publish the lists of then requirements and exhibit Government pat 
the samples showing the standard and the pattern in a commercial museum m all large ^onago 
towns so that makers may compete for the demand 

(88) — ^I have no idea of the present rules or the system, 

(39) — ^Moio banking facilities will no doubt be required I have already given 
my ideas on this point 

IV — Oilier forms of Government aid - 

(40) — The supply of raw material such as forest produce should be made available Supply of raw ma 
on favourable terms The advantages of monopoly should not determine the prices 

What I mean is that the prices of raw material should not prohibit the development of 
kindred industries The price and other facilities should be so regulated as to allow a 
fair margin of profit to tho manufacturer 

(41) — 1 don’t know how tho land policy of the Government can affect industries 
not connected with land If tho question relates to agriculture, then surely land tax, as 
it absorbs something like 50% of the landlord’s assets, is an important detoimimng factor 
in tho prosperity of tho people Tho subject is too big and one could write reams on it 
The diffeiencos of land tax from district to district and province to province are so great 
that it will need a special enquiry to understand its incidence and its tiue relation to 
agncultuial prosperity Mr Purser who was engaged m the settlement of Jullundur once 
instituted an enquuy as to tho food required for tho population that tho district supported 
at latos which obtamod in jail Ho found that supply hardly met tho food demand 
Ear Bahadur Ganga Ram in his interesting book “ Tho Agncultuial Problems of India” 
has come to a similar conclusion Ho puts down tho food required for the population at 

77 million tons and tho produce at about 77 million tons also, out of which 5,282 thousand , 
tons are exported I strongly hold that revisions of assessment leading to progressive 
increases of levenuo should bo stayed and all the different provinces of India 
allowed to roach a uniform level Tho required incieaso can bo raised by introducing an 
export duty on produce of land It will bring in tho lequired io\enue and at the same 
time tax only tho surplus offered for export, and all the pros incos of India will equally 
share the burden Except in largo towns whore land values ha\o risen I don’t think any 
concession is necessary Tho Government of course could acquire and give land for tho 
development of industries on a long lease and on favourable terms 

X 

(431 — ^I don’t know anything about it The law should provide the option, if it 
does not exist already, to enable tho Collector to acquire land for private mdustrial pur- 
poses in the same waj’’ as for public purposes 

(43-a) — The question is not cleai In many parts water means everything and its 
use for irrigation is almost invaluable, and another use that can be made is to harness the 
streams, wherever conditions permit, to generate electricity 

V — Training of labour and swpervision 

(44) — ^I think lack of primary education stands in tho way of many improvements 

(45) (o) (5) — I don’t know what is being done in larger industrial towns to improve 
the efficiency and skill of workers by introducing elementary education In the \illages 
primary education has hardly made anv impression I am afraid that when agricultural 
education receives attention more thought will be given to tho secular side than to the 
religious side , and man cannot live by bread alone The education of the heart which 
makes a peasant happy and contented, if it is replaced by mere literacy, is not hkelv to 
compensate for the larger loss of a touch with the Divine All schools for workers and 
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agricultnnstg should bo denominational and nndei religions teachers Be lipous traimng 
should occupy the fiist place and liteiary education should he caiiicd hcyond loiver primary 
standards Promising hoys should bo given special agiicultuial and industrial instiuction 
in central agricultural and industrial schools 

(46)— The old Indian system vas based on apprenticeship and oven now for 
practical work it ofieis the best possible training 

(47, 48, 49) — I have no experience of industrial schools 


/gQi Qi]j0 technical colleges should bo undoi the Dopnitment of Industnes so that 

there may not happen a divorce holwoon the objects and the actual teaching of the school 
Educational Inspectors for those schools should bo under the Industnnl Eopaitmont 
I don’t appioie of a dual contiol w'hicli rarely ensures haimonions woiL 


(51)_The supervising staff after ordinary training should son o their appi entice 
ship in factories and prove then fitness before they aro given supervising vvoik 

(63)— I would rathei that they soivod then appionticeship in well managed pnvate 
business concerns, but in the absence of such concerns actual w'oik m Gov ornmont factories 
ought to bo very useful Lyallpm Agricultural College for instance is turning out very 
good agricultural assistants 


(64) — ^I don’t know 

(66)— Yes, the tests should bo uniform and require a good deal of real knowledge 
and an afieetion for the machine There should be some kind of law, if it does not exist 
already, providing for professional supervision of largo factoiios 


VI — Official organisation 

(66) — As far as I am aware no organisation for the development of industnes exists 
in the Punjab The Director of Agriculture is supposed to look aftoi industries besides 
a hundred other things 

(57, 58, 59, 60)— There should be a Director of Industries wuth actual business 
experience and a trained staff to as'ist him Ho need not bo a technical oxpcit but ho 
should have the option of imploying experts Ho ehould bo assisted by a Board of In- 
dustnes which should bo composed of business men and technical experts , at least hall 
the members should bo Indians The Diioctoi assisted bj the Board will bo competent 
to consider all proposals of private piomoteis of new business with rofeionco to the ques- 
tion of guarantees and financial suppoiti Q’he functions of the Board should bo both ad- 
visory and executive The Dopaitment ought to hav 0 an adequate budget grant and the 
option to use these funds' w'lth the approval of the Board of Industries It should have 
the power to grant loans, guaiantoe interest, '>ol] mnchinoiv on lino puicha^o system, 
and work pioneer factories The Board ma}’’ also seivo as a model Board so that 
pnvate factones could follow its methods of oiganisation and management 

(61) — My reply to foregoing covers this 

(62) — There should be an Imperial Board with an Imperial Diiectoi of Industries 
to CO ordinate the Provincial work and bung it m touch with other parts of the Empire 

(62 a)— So far as the Punjab and United Piov incos are concerned ordinarily the cot- 
tage industries are merely confined to weaving of coarse cloth I have mj doubts as to 
any great extension of cottage industries I strongly behove that energies devoted to 
the organisation of village factones, to deal with agricultural produce, promise better 
results than useless endeavoui to help industries which are now oiit-of-dato, and 
cannot compete with power looms and largo manufacturing concerns 


Technical and scientific departments 

(63) — As I said before there is the Director of Agiicultuio who looks after industries 
also The change I recommend is the formation of a separate Department with an Adv i- 
sory Board 

(64) — The formation of a new Imperial Scientific and Technical Department is 
urgently required to carry out industrial survey, lesoaich and scientific study of all m 
dustrial matters and to help m fuithoring the development of promising industries, 

(65) The Imperial Department may bo divided into two branches— 

(1) Scfentific 

(2) Technical, 
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It should be recruited both in India and England , the men best qualified for the 
work should be selected 

(66) — If the Department is altogether separate from the Impeiial Duector of In- 
dustiies then the head of the Department will have all the powers of a Pimcipal of an 
institution and have the freedom to initiate research and supervise technical training, 
working towards the co-ordination and oigamsation of technical work in various provinces , 
occupying a similai position to that of the Director- Geneial of Agriculture 

(67) — The Industiial Board of a Local Government must act under the direction of 
the Local Government ' 

In all matters such as agiicultural produce and agricultural mdustnes the Local Pwmnnl (irput 
Government should organise its own technical and scientific departments 

(69) — Under the contiol of the Provincial Boaid of Industries presided over by the 

Director of Industries ' 

(70) — On terms sufficiently liberal to attract good men 

(71) — cannot say "much on this point I thmk a beginning should be made by 'looimoioj.ical m 
starting central technical institutions in all provinces, but their work should bo confined to 

the immediate needs of the provinces and allowed to develop gradually in response to the 
growing needs of the Province 

(71-0 — ^72) — ^I think for the piesent two central technological institutions will 
meet the needs of the whole of India The Provinces should, however, provide a large 
number of scholarships to enable students to study at the central institutions 

(73) — The central institutions should supervise the smaller provincial institutions 
carrying on local research The institutions should bo controlled by management Boards 
There is an impression that if technical education was provided, tochmcal employment 
will follow as a matter of course This is not correct I have known men highly trained 
after finishing their education in England or on the continent wandering in search of em- 
ployment Another mistake that is often made is to ev-pect a man 3 ust returned after 
his training to pioneer and manage new industries This is too much Teehnical educa 
tion should be provided to meet the demand for trained men Pioneer industries must 
have experienced management To expect a young man immediately after fimshing his 
studies to pioneer an industry not only on the technical side, which he may be quite capable 
of looking after, but on all sides, is expecting too much 

(76-76) — I have no knowledge 

(77)— Eoreign research scholaiships should be started and enterprising individuals 
deputed to study conditions in other lands 

(78-79) — ^In all the industrial towns there should be hbiaiies of reference, Books 
on scientific subjects should be supplied to existing libraries 

(80-81) — cannot say as I have not studied the subject 

(81-a) — ^The Mumcipal and Local Boards could greatly assist by founding scholar- 
ships and pioneering local industries 

StaUsUcs and Ooinmerctal Intelligence. 

(82) — I do not know Statistics 

(83) — Ttie distribution of commercial intelligence ought to be on a larger scale, Gommcromimtolli 
Special information should bo published in provincial vernaculais and distributed as a 
supplement to various newspapers 

(84) — The Indian Trade Journal is useful but it is not widely circulated It ought Indian Trade .lour 
to be sold cheaply and attempts should be made to attract readers Perhaps it will be nui 

cheaper and ensure larger circulation of the information desued to be conveyed to the 
public if it were supplied to the ordinary newspapers Arrangements can be made for a 
reasonable consideiation with existing weekly and monthly magazines to give a page or 
two to the trade notes supplied by the Director-General of Commercial Intelhgence 
This will secure space for the trade notes in established publications and thus lead to a wide 
distribution of the information 

(86-86) — ^The foregoing answer covers my reply to this question The trade notes ^ raoiiognphd 
Will have to be translated for various vernacular journals 

(87) — ^These publications really never reach the public Persons interested in a 
particular subject search for and make use of such publications as they can find, but the 
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.cno! il nubhc laiely comes across some of the most valuable ruformation which can be 
Lund in official reports and bulletins Useful infoxmation should be published m verna- 
culars and distributed freely 

(88) — An industiial vernacular journal in each jnovmco may possibly do much to 
awaken inteiest 


Othe) forms of Government action 

(89-90) I don’t think any coitificatos of quality aio required Anj thing of the 

kind would only hampei tiade 

r97i_q)ij0 want of good loads gioally hampers intoinal tiade The impioiomont 
of communications is wanted more badlj in Oudh than in the Punjab I think District 
Boards should periodically institute onquiiios and take up the opening of nou communi- 
oations seiioualy As it is most of the money is spent on ovisting loads ubicli connect 
official headquarters No attempt is made to sta it feeder railways nhich uiU bo found 
more advantageous than money spent on metalled loads, etc 

(99) — Feeder linos are loqunod to connect lomotu ■villages uith trade centres 
The capital can be raised in the district ilsoU and the attempt should ho ultimately to 
have Distiiot Board owned foodoi lailways adding materially to the rosourcos of those 
Boards 


(102) — Sii Louis Dane had some "v aliiablo ideas on tlio subject and tbongb bis ideas 
suffered an eclipse in his tune they aio now slouly coming to the foie A hydro electric 
po-wei survey in the Punjab will loveal the immense po'uoi that now runs to waste , oven 
the canal-falls have not been harnessed The whole matter should he careliillj investi- 
gated by a committee of evpoits Indeed another Iiiigation Commission is required to take 
into consideration the possibilities of further ovtonsion of iriigation and the uses of water 
power 


(109)— I don’t think jail industiies compote with piivato indusliios 


OuA-i, Evidence, 7th Deceuber 1917 


Kon^Ue Bn FazuWioy Cwnmlhoy — Q — "What do yon think of the Loaided wealth of 
your piovmce , do you think people hoard money beie too ? — A — Oh yes, I think there is a 
certain amount of money in the proiincc 

Q — How can this hoarded wealth be brought out? — A — A central bank should be 

staited 


Q — You say jn the 3id paragraph, “The pressure of population and the productive 
resources of the pi ovince, so far as I can see, foi many jears to come, can giro full time 
employment to anj factory that is started on propel lines, insuring a good wage to the 
workei, and a profit to the pioducei ” lYhat aie the real earnings of the people here? — 
A -The wages of an unskilled labourci vaiy fiom 8 annas to one rupee a day 

5 lYhat was it 5 years ago ?— A — Very much lowei The wage depends upon the 
price of food, and price of food has almost tiebled 


Q Have the earnings of the educated class increased f—A — No The educated 
class IS veiy haad bit The old salaiies remain practically unchanged while the purchasing 
power of the rupee has been going down 


i ivr ^ yuu say, “lamawaieof the industiies started in Madras 

by iui Lhatterton, and the success attained in Geimanj and Japan’’ What industTie= 
0 you lefei to r A I lefei to the alummuxm and leathei industnes in Madras 

Q — You don’t beheve m grant-m-aid ? — A — No 

<=0?-^-! don’t appioie on public gmunds 
Anv ^Jinr,nH-,^ adequate and a small giant leiy often means waste of public funds 
A y paying industry undei good management could do without a giant-in-aid ^ 

parts f Imsmcss centies of Bombay and Calcutta, m othei 

Lit Tinvo oantry many people ivaiit to go in for bnsinois , they know wliat i= profitable 

tuH 7SSm r l.“, ‘ *'“* or a b.m.s aibs.V 

”a.r.toSS5L *, to trip , n„ ,f .i i 

auequaie, may be useful otherwise it may mean waste of pnblic funds - 

A -~Th3 ar? some of” tL>m industries of Japan and Germany bar e prospered ?— 

Industnes to ^ the same extent ° ^ I have no doubt if Government helped Indian 

madeqSe grants Bafegoardmg waste, bounties may help I am onlj against 
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Q — ^Ancl the siihsidies and bounties too? — A — Bounties properh guen might help 
industries verv much “ 

Q — Don’t -y oil thinkj if a shipping mdiistn was stilted m the countn to compote 

with any other part of the uoild, that could onlj be staited with the help of bounties ?—A I 

have no experience of the shipping industry 

Q — In-youi 6th paragiaph you sar, “In all casts in which the Go\ eminent iid has 
been gnen, Go\eiiiment officers should audit accounts, and i Go\einment Diiector should be 
on the Boaid till the business is fiinilj established” That is, you want the Goiernmeiit 
Diiectoi to vote oi \eto the thing ? — A —Not veto the thing, he uill have his lote 

Q — But still he is theio to infoim Goi eminent of what is happening? — A — Besides 
that, he is able to help with his hnou ledge 

Q —In -voui 8th pai-agiaph you distinctly sa-y you aio in favoui of “ nationalisation of 
industiy ” Can you give us any instance of an mdnsti-> in any part of the woild which is 
nationalised? — A — You may say that in Geimany thej aie 

Q — Railways only ? — A —Yes , when I am speaking of nationalisation of industiy I 
am talking of industiies connected uith agiicultuie only, and, as such, I feel there is gieat 
loom for piomoting industries to deil with agricultuial produce, such as sugaicane, cotton, 
and oil-seed industries 

Q — ^Do you think piivate people cannot take advantage of that ? — A — No A great 
deal of education will he necessary hefoie yallage people can stait industries You must beo-iu 
by Goveiflment helping and pioneeimg such industnes 

<3 — You have youi Agiicultural College heie ? — A — Yes, a vciy good college, doing 
y'Ciy useful woik 

Q — ^Y’’ou saj, “Theie has been a good deal of complaint that Government did not 
help Indian-managed banks at the last ciisis, and the complamt is not altogethei ynthout 
foundation” Will you give us an instance? — A — I have the People’s Bank in my 
mind The People’s Bank was consideied to be an absolute failuie, and yet it has managed 
to pay as much as 12 annas per lupee, aftei paying yeiy heavy charges foi liquidation A 
bank like that, if it was helped m the beginning, might have done yvell 

Q — Hoiv could Goveinment'help ? — A —By giving an advance 

Q — On what ? — A —Government papei and othei seciiiities, as othei English-managed 
banks yvere helped 

Q — In paragiaph 12 you say, “What the village needs is a small povei station 
equipped with a sugai factoiy capable of dealing y\ ith produce of 1,000 acres of sugaicane, an 
area which will geneially be found undei this Cl op among 8 oi 10 yillages” Do you think 
1,000 acies aie enough ? We hay e been told that at least vou need (-,000 acres — -I — That is 
a thing leally deseiynng attention In other parts of the world people start not onlv on 6,000 
but twelve and fifteen thousand acies Sugaicane plantations have then own factories In 
India sugarcane is grown in patches and is not enough to feed a modern factoiy in a conveni- 
ent aiea, therefore we need small factories In the Punjab, something like 500,000 acies of 
cane is grown, yet the Punjab is supposed to be a Pioyince not good foi cane-giowmg In 
Bengal only 75,000 acres aie grown For the United piovmces I haye not got the figures The 
experts after careful enquiry hold that at least 50 qei cent of the pioduce is lost in the piocess 
of extraction and boiling Heie is an oppoitunitv foi the Government to come to the help of 
the villager and saym him lakhs of lupees Y’ou want a small factor j to extract the full quantity 
of the juice and to save sugar by steam boiling which is now burnt in the open pans The hold- 
ings are small and bioken, and each man grows 2 or 3 acres of cane We have to remedy the 
present conditions by starting small faetoiies which will make crude sugar and send it to a 
central lefining factory The mtioduotion of co-opuatue village factoiies will follow in the 
wake of model Government factories which ought to be staited 

Q — Theie must be small Indian factoiies for gui making ? — A — You cannot call them 
factories Gui is made locally^ in the villages Fifty per cent to 70 poi cent is, houey^ei, lost 
in extracting and boihng according to experts 

Q — In connection yyith this qu'stion, I uish to knoyv what youi views are legaiding 
Goy'einment acquning land ? — A — Foi setting up central sugar factories you might do it , for 
small model factoiies you need no land, noi any improvement in cane The cane is there, 
aR you need IS to deal yvith the pioduce m a Soienlific manner It yy ill increase the profits of 
the cultivatoi by 50 pei cent , lessen his laboui, lead to extension of cane cultivation and help in 
meeting the demand foi sugar if extraction by a powci three rollei null and boiling by steam 
IS provided It is no use tiying to create cential factoiies, yvha^you need is to help 
the existing conditions, -pi oy ide factories which yvill suit villagers There is no great diffi- 
culty in doing it , and it will help the entue sugar industry of India and lead to the 
success of a few central sugar factories 
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Q —Have yon got any scheme m your mind , what wonld a small ^ictopr cost ?— 
A —There are two or three kinds of factones One facloiy was started by Mr Hnlmoj 
Agncultural Expert in Ondh, for making gnr Tliat co^-t fn e or six tbonsand mpeos, and the 
kiid of factory I have in my mind would not cost more than inenty thoiwand rupees 

0 —-Will you give us a small renew of the scheme jou Imo m mind, by vhich the 
sugar industry can flonnsh in this country? On the Bombaj side the people say, that the 
iXstiy can only be started if the land is acquiied, say, fnc or seven thousand acres under the 
Land Acquisition Act by Goiemment, so thatthej can get the pi oper amount of sugar (bey 
want Ho you think that would work as a hardship? All the cullnators would not be 
willing to sell their land ?~A —To acquire 5,000 acies is not very difficult, and is no hardship 
to the cultivators According to u hat 1 have read, and I hare gone into the question rather 
fully, they say you must have at least fifteen to twenty thousand acics to nin a central 
factory properly As you cannot provide concentrated cultivation in one place, you can 
avail yourself of the supply which is already ai ailable, and is being wasted by piovidiiig 
small factories, with a cential factory to turn the crude aiticle into lefined sugar and to 
deal with hypioducts Central factory can only prosper if it has a home farm to feed 
it To make sugar from gur means working at i great loss What w ould on think of a 
country where 50 per cent of the produce is wasted in the process of extraction and of 
boiling ? 


note. 


Q—Whatisthe percentage of sucrose ?—/f —I will give it to jon in my written 


Q, — Then you speak about cotton ? — A — Yes 

Q — ^You have been trying to glow long staple cotton here ? A I got about 450 
acies under 4-F Cotton in my own farm I have staited diicct «toam-plough cultivation 
It would help the sugar cultivation too, bccanse jou can have a big farm in one 
place 

Q — What kind of seeds arc fnntfnl here ? — A — 4-F American has done the bf st 
Egyptian we have not tried They tried it in Sind, but it did not do very well 

Q — You say, "thcie is no leason why cotton weaving should not succeed m the 
Pun]ab, when Japan after buying cotton for the Piinjah can still make profit Tliat is on 
account of the short staple of the cotton ? — J — Wc giovv both 

Q — Not good staple cotton ? — J — The Ameiican cotton is supciioi to your Broach 

cotton 

Q — But there is veiy little cotton ?~A — The quantity this jcai is large, we have got 
a very big area under American cotton, about 10 lakhs of acres under Hosi and American 
cotton Next year, I think, American cotton wall he grown on even a larger aiea as Amoncan 
cotton under adverse conditions has done bettor than He'S! 


' Q — ^Then you say in the 14th paiagraph, " To mj mind, State-managed industries irc 
nothkelyto compete with existing industries ” By industiies you mean new industries? — 
J — Any industry that is started by the State and managed by the State w ould nol compete 
for this reason because State management is genoially more expensive 

Q — ^But at the same time the raw matenal docs not get cheaper ? — A — ^They will buy 
it in the open market 


Q — What is the use of the State starting an indnstiy w hen there is alreadj pnvatc 
enterprise ? — A —In the presence of private enterprises there is no need, hut take the Punjab 
where there is not a single industry 

Q — You don't want the State to start an indnstiy which is alrcadj m existence ? — 4 — 
No, but I want the State to pioneer an industry wheie none exists 

and on a binall scale, cdncation 

ought to be given in the vernaculai ? — A — Yes 


Q — Is it being done here ' 


-iNor in tne i'unjali 


Q —Ho you not think that is most essential ?— ^ —Yes, the gieatest mistake (lint 
been committed in the Punjab is to allow Punjahi language a grudgino- recognition ‘ 

Sikhs, who alone are for the Punjabi language, show a lughei peieenfcagc of litfratos in 
five years that aie just ovei or b ^ ucb in 


Q —Have you any technical or agricultural book's ?—A —I mst staited a srstem of 


r that in the case of the sous of cilltivii 

means, if thew children aie to be educated, the eduoation 

ICS, absomtdy 


aud men wnth very little 
lu the vernacular ? — A , — 
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Q — Yon also want Goverrment bulletins and otbei information to be in tbe vernacn- 
lai ? — A — Yes, The people who ought to malce use of these bulletins issued hr Government 
Departments ne\ er heai of them 

Q — ^You are in favoui of exhibitions ? — A — Yesj partly 

Q — And you want primaiy education to be compulsory ? — A — ^Yesj that is the basis of 
e\ erything 

Q • — Then you say in tbe 4Gtb paragraph “ The old Indian system was based on 
appienticesbipj and I think even now for practical work it offers the best possible tiainmg 
■\Vhat was that old system ? — A — Anyone who wanted to learn a trade was first appren- 
ticed to a Guru or mastei, and worked with him and got the training 

Q — Witb'out any pay ? — A — Yes 

Str D J Data — Q — ^The stone-mason belonged to one castCj and likewise the gold- 
smith, and people of these castes always took up the profession belonging to their caste ?— 
A — Genei-ally speaking, but occasionally you will find outside men, who did not belong to 
tbe caste taking up professions 

Q — But a goldsmith would always be a goldsmith ? — A — ^That is true, but there is 
nothing to prevent a man, who was not a goldsmith, appi enticing himself to a goldsmith 
There are some such instances 

g — A goldsmith would not teach his art to anyone who did not belong to his caste ? — 
A — ^Possibly in ninety-nine cases, but there are always exceptions to the rule 

Sou^hle Str Uasulhlioy Curnuihlioy , — Q — ^In answer to Questions 57, 58, 59 and 60, you 
say “ The functions of the Board should be both advisory and executive Yon want the 
Board to be also executive ? — A —In what sense ? 

Q — ^In starting industries oi in helpmg industries ? — A — In both cases 

Q — And that there should be a grant from which they can spend money ? — A — Yes 
Take a province like the Pun]ab, the Board should be able to start industiies and direct them 

Q — Should the Duector of Industries be under the Board ? — A — That is a questron of 

detail 

Str F H Stewait — Q — Supposing the Director and the Board differ, uhoisto have 
then way ? — A — Like everything else, the ma]Oiity must have its way 

hon’ble Sti Fazulhlioy Gut rtmblioy — Q — He should be an ofiicei under the Board ? — 
A — Not exactly He would be an ofiicei of the Board He would be the executive head of 
the industnes, carrying out the policy of the Board Naturally if you have a Board of 
Industries, like a Board of Management, they have a Managing Director uho caiiies out 
the work 

Q — If they differ, the matlei goes to a final authority ? — A — The final authority would 
be the Board 

Q — ^In paragraph 71(a)-72 you say “ I think for the present two central technological 
institutions will meet the needs of the whole of India You only want two ? — A — Yes, men 
have gone to England, Japan and other countries and got the training, come back and found 
no employment The employment is available only for the few The creation of a technologi- 
cal institute does not mean creation of industries Wheie will the men who get framing 
go ? To begin with, two institutions would be quite sufficient, and as the demand mcicases 
each province can have its own , but for the time being, two will be quite enough 

0, —Do boys go from the Punjab to the Technical Institute m Bombay ^? — A —Yes, some 
do 

Q — Are there many from the Punjab in the electneal line ? — A . — Not a great many 

Q — Do j on think one at Bombay and one at Oalcutta would do ? A — I had in my mmd 
Cawnpoie, it is more central There was a big scheme worked out for Cawnporc under Sir 
Harcourt Butler 

Q— Then you say m paragraph 77 '' Eoreign research scholarships should be started 
and enterpnsmg individuals deputed to study conditions m other lands As you were just 
saying, the lesults are not very satisfactory — A — I did not say they were no satisfactory 
Ail I said was that employment was onlj available for a few men 

Q — Do you think that the students are selected fmm the right quarter — A I was 

tallnng of studentsivho go on then own. 

Q — But m regard to the Government scholars, is the selection all right ? — A , — I could 
not tell you , I have no experience , 

Q — ^Do you think if they were given a chance by contmumg the scholarship for another 
year, that that would give them some time to find a position where they would be employed ?— 
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A T could not tell joii Tlic nne-^tion of cmplovmcnt is .1 (juKion of puppU otid demand I 
W 1100^*2 youi Co.n.n....oii mil aiulcntc indnsfnnl doMlopmcnt and urease the demand 
for 113 men ‘ForoKm sd.ohisbips aaould (Utiefme help n, nriu ms and nt^nail- 

luriB ts i MmB (limps m fm ipn ronntr.ea 

ThTsc men, after (lieu studies ^^onld 1 h abh to do am nsefulno.l , stalling mdiutne- 
and intioducmg new melliods 

(3 -In (ho OTfcli pai-agraph joii paj "Js'o ntt< nipt iMiiade to start finder railways 
nliieh will be found inoie ndrantageoiiR Ilian monei sjunt on tiv tailed toads, etc 
Nopinate entorpnse Ins tal cn up milnars in this i.renmu t - ( -^ot fe.dir nilnars llai 
Babadni Gann-a Bam bad a sdiemo, aiuUUcre u IS i Bill introduced bt GoMrnm nt to loir 

gome tax to gtart tUcsi i-ulw irs but uotbing h is happened l'« ed»r niht .} s m tim 1 unjab mil 
pay liandsomch 

Q —In the list paiagiapb aou «aa " 1 don’t tbinb jail imUmtue lOiujiete mtb pn\.iti 
industiios” — A — The) ncaci do 

Q — Sn]'pQFC ^ailfc started to lui pouer 

urn ate enterprise ? — 1 — I don’t tbinb go Iben - , , , 

The tail nopulation is not Inrgi, and inil industnis are niu not mtb tlu id* a of eompdint. but 
proa idimr useful emploameni to (id inmates Tin- is the onla a\aa of lulpmt pn-onerslo 
leain a profession ailmb tbea can often take up m altoi-hfe 

Mr C F Lorn — Q — tVitb jcfnenec to aonr -npgt-tion about small cuu faetone,, 
aibat does cane sell for, pci niatind, in the Punjab ?■ — - 1 i'lDin 0 to 8 annas a iiiaiind , but 
it aanes fiom jear to }iai 

Q That IS it prcsinf, in fbe jmscnl sci-on '' — A — T could not t 11 a on 

q — llMdouec in Bibnr mnl to sboaa tbit, eaiepting in iinr time, tlua (.onld not eru-b 
cane at a piofit, (0 iinKe it into sngai, if it sold for iium than I or h nniias — / — Tins js 
true The ditTieiilta aiitb suo 11 f utorifs is tint (In )iiuf of tane i -n bi_b but if tin rt is n 
co-opcratiae factor) , tin pioiits from the -uuirfadon do aiill bdoit!: (o tlu prodmer, iiid 
the price of cane anil not njtirfcre mth the minufutnre of satgar 


on’t a on tbinb that at onld compde mtb 
IS no ebime of the use of poaitr- in jinU 


Q —Has the Aginiiltunl ntpiriment jmt up 
A- J don’t biioai of ana in the Pnnj ib 


in\ niislnnir plant aanrled ba poaaer?- 


itb lefeunee to ailiat aou sinl to Su 1 arulblioa t’urnnibbo\ .duint Ibe Gmetor of 
Industuos being an otliecr a\ orbing unde 1 lbs Bond bow would tint aiPd lu- po-ition a® a 
Goacininent offuei I — Tins Vdaisoia Boird would lie soinetbiiiii Id*' tbi Lvic’iitin 

Couiuii, and lie would be one of the otrud-s of the raciutiai (’ouiuil 

Q — 1 don’t admit the aualogv in tlu mt\ 1 ast — I — 1 will i ill the Tmlustrial Bc'ard 
au Exoerrtiac t’ouneil, ind as a mcmltei, be would enrol tin same pnaiUgis as the other 
memberg 

Q — Ale the membetb of the Boaid to be otliuds aabde tbra are members f — 1 — Some 
of them anil be ofTienls md some non-oflicnls , is nu mber- of the Bomltbea aaiU alibi oflieul* 
of the Board 

Q— Hoaa many members a\ mild rou propose baaing’' — 4 —That aiould depnd upon 
the needs of the pioMiiec, m some G, in other- 8, and in otlieTb 12 Tbea would repre- 
sent different interests 

Q —Where would lliej liae’ ‘Would thc) all Iiao m Lalioic, or in other places? 

A Tt all depends on the amount of business tliat the Bond doc- If there is i o-ro it deal of 
business passing through the hands of the Boaid, the Bond would haio to =^(1,. down m 
Lahoie, if the business is small, and (heir fnnetions are merelr adaisora , thea would meet on 

dates tixed at central places to be selected from time (0 time 

<? — You say thej aiould he like .an Imhistiial Eaeentiac Council The raoinbers of the 
ordinary Executiae Council are a\ hole tune Goaeininont oflicerg Would these gontlcraeii all 
bo whole-tmie Goaeanmeut otTiccis, or can) on then own business f— 1 —That depends nnoii 
tbenatuicof tbework If the aaoib is enough to pioaidc a whole-time ippointment, tlicri is 
no reason avbj they sborrld not avork whole tune If thej Iraae oraly to aaok for a d^a rn the 
week, tliere is uo leison iheie should be n ^^holc-ll^lp Bonrd 

m r “-Assirming that tlmy are not, do yon think rt would be casa to secure the attendance 
of men from outlying places ?-A -I hope so , I trust so attendance 

,, T, is the attendance of people from outlying places secured? 4 ^'Palrc 

the Board of Management of a bank, you wall i.„d that the UireGors do not Tm in l7p]aee 
yet they manage to come for important meetings P 


proarince ? 


parts of the 
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Q Do fcho Directors of the Board live say in places as fai distant from Lahore as 
Multan ? — A —I think so, hut I cannot make a definite statement 

Q Then take anothei appointmentj that of the Diiector It is rather a dilRcult post 
to fill ? — A — It will be a difiicult post no doubt 

Q — Do you think it will make it any the easiei to fill it, if you put the Director under 
the orders of the Board ? Do you think the ordinary man you are likely to engage would like 
touorkundei those conditions ? — A — I am taking things from a purely business point of 
MOW If the Board of Directors in banks or business concerns can find suitable men to uork 
with them, I donT see why the Director of Industiies should not be able to uoik with the 
Board. It is most important that the Director of Industries should not remain an outsider , 
he must be of the people, one of them, and not an “ official superior 

Q — Directors of banks are rather diffeient , they put their money mto the bank , but 
in the case of this Diiector, the money would be that of the Government, and not of the mem- 
bers of the Board Then piesumably the managers of banks get paid on results, in addition 
to their salaries ? — A — It is the best possible thing to give some shaie of the profits to the 
men who work I said I did not believe in grauts-in-aid, but I have no ob3ection to subsidies 
and bounties The whole thing hinges on the functions of the Board Until you make clear 
the functions of the Board it is rather difficult to give a definite answer as to the position of the 
Board and the Director of Industries 

Hcn’hle Mr H J Maynard — <3 — As legards this Board of Industries that you are 
thinking of, do you happen to know the constitution of the Samtary Board in the Puniab ? — 
A— No 

Q —This IS a Board which consists partly of officials and non-officials The non-officials 
come 111 from distant parts The Sanitary officer has only one vote Is your idea of an Indus- 
trial Board a Board of that kind distributing either grants or subsidies, or whatever may be the 
form of assistance, meeting togethci, and in which the vote of the Director of Indnstiaes would 
be meiged in so fai os he is a member of the Board, but without affecting Ins executive autho- 
ritj ? — A That IS w hat I hav 0 in my mind the Board of Industiies will develop slowly in 
response to the call of new times 

Q — That is a Board distributing grants oi subsidies ? — A —It will have dual functions 
as it were The Director of Industries will bo a member of the Board and will have his vote 
and at the same time w'lll also be an executive officer 

Q — About these sugarcane factories, I suppose in making youi plans you consulted 
the agncultural experts in the Punjab Did thej not lead you to suppose that the peculiar 
climate of the Punjab seriouslj affects the quantitj of sucrose, and really makes the plant a 
non-economic one m the Punjab ? — A — That is the theory, the facts are against it So far 
as I hav c come to know, the area under sugarcane in the Punjab is large and on the increase 
You might give some credit to the grower, he 16 not likely to waste his time and labour on a 
crop that has no economic value 

Q — Do you happen to know whether it is increasing or decreasing ? — A , — I don't 
think it has decreased I havx got five years' figures 

Q — You did, I suppose, hear opinions recorded by agncultural experts that the fronts 
aie not very favourable "Were you not told that the growth of sugarcane on a large scale 
must be south of Karnal in the Delhi Division? — A — ^Tho opinion was that the cane that 
was grown was not quite suitable and frosts affected it, the experts also said it was possible 
to find new varieties that would give as good results. No new varieties have yet been 
discovered Gurdaspur thej thought was the best cano-growing distnet at present 

Q — About these light railw.iye, possibly you were thinking of the plans that were 
made before the wai by two firms for an extensive senes of light railways all ov er the 
provunce ? — A — I have not heard of these plans 

Str D J Tata — (3 — ^ don't quite follow your idea of the nationalisation of industries. 
What you say here seems to contradict the idea of nationabsation Por instance in one place 
you say, “ Once research and demonstration have proved the success of an industry it will be 
naturailv taken up by capitalists and thus automatically indicate where Government work 
should stop and pnv ate enterprise take its place " In other plades you say something very 
similar Do you contemplate that there should be no piivate enterprise altogethei, and that 
all industries should be taken up by Government? You say again "To my mind State- 
managed industnes are not bkely to compete with existing industries In the coming years 
there will be room for all," and so on in many places ? — A — "What I mean is this, that 
Government need not be shy of starting pioneer industiies, and even when they have 
started them, they should carry them on to their utmost possible expansion 

< 3 —And then hand them over to pnvate enterprise ?— A —If private enterpnse takes 
them over, let them My note is really in connection with agnculture I would prefer 
agncultural industnes to be nationalised in the sense in which co-operative indnstnes in the 

G- 
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villages can be national.sca These eo-operatne Milage factencs ^ronkl servo as feedtrs to 
Lge up-to-date factories which again might he uiulci State management I am not against 
private enterprise The two can n orb side by side 

0— You have made some romarhs about technical scholarships and careers for people 

who take advantage of these scholarships What is the reason that j onng men, who arc sent 
abroad to be trained, find no c.arecrs? Do you rcal.se win it is hat thea don ( find octiip- 
tion straight off after their return ?-A -I haac onlj two or three casts ni mind One or 

two men went for glass manufacturing, and on their return people iMcc cd them to slait 

glass factories at once You cannot evpect boas who haao just returned after geftinr a cer- 
tain amount of training to take up the whole mniingenitiit of the glass indiistra T hca did 

not succeed I heard of another candidalc who had been to T ipan and (pialirKd liimsdf ns a 
chemist , for a long time he was hunting foi a proft ••=ordiip but could not got it AlTothtr 
man went to Germany He could not find a place till a pnaate him gaac him cmploamcnt 
and he is now making Thamol with gicit success 

Q _T\''iion these a onng men applied for these si holarships, did thea haae ina ]ircMoiis 
knowledge of these snbieds?- 4— I don’t know whether Ihca enjoaed ana scholirdiip« at all 
Thej avent on their ow n 

Q —But before going and spending monca on these things, did thea haae ana idci 
whether aahen they came batk thea aaould find an ojieiuiig ? — 1 — Decidcdla 

Q —Then win did thea find any diflicnlta in liiidiiig cmploamcnt ?— 4 —Bet aiwc, 
although tlicrc uas such a talk ahouf tochuical {ducitioii iii the air, there were rtfilK no uidup- 
tries in existence to giae cinploainont to trained men 


Q —Talcc something for which there IS no opening in tin*, coiinlra A aoiing m-'ii 
says in Japan thea make tlic^o things ” lie goes and studii s (liat, coini"- had and finds no 
demand for hiB sera ieo« Scacral aaitncs'-cs haae fold ns that aahen some of these aoiing 
men apply for sc holarchips to go and iriin llicm‘-dac«, "-aa .is dctintal tngincira, and 
finding there is no opening, thea aanni to 1 o faiighf hatlur worl iu\f , ind avhtn there is 
no opening in that, pass on to soinetliiiig cKo Tlica don’t go with ana idea of traing to 
do something Don’t thea ask foi *tholaishi].s aaithoiit iiia apj'nrcnt definite object in 
aiew ? — J — I tbink a joiing man, aalien be takes a siliolan-lii]), rcalla aaaiits i career and 
does not wash to ni iko his liaing ba keeping the scliolarsliij) ns long ns he can It inaa bo in 
making his choice bo is not aaiso, but that is all 


Q — Scbolarsliips should be giaen to men who bnac alreada worked iii ana jiarticular 
industra , then if fboj haae shown ana aplitiulc, they mna be smt to pirfcct their 1 noaa ledge 
of that particular thing — A — That is a a orj good suggestion "ion would take uji a nan 
who has worked 2 or 3 j e irs but 1 am not for closing the door altopctbcr to ca]i ible stiuh nts 
who are anxious to go on with then Iraiiiing 3 lliink the selection might bi left to the 
discretion of the authonta cinpoaacred to grant scbolarsliips 

Q — But when be comes back be finds nbsoliitela no opening? — ^/ — -That is (he 
difficnltv 


Q — I believe some of the most successful were those who aacnt in for cotton spin- 
ning One or tw 0 Ecliolarsbips were gia en to men aa ho worked in cotton mills and sboaacd 
aptitude for the work, who aaerc then sent to Laiicnsbiro, and caiiio back with a knowletlgi; of 
their own trade, and aa ere rcallj useful — A — I rpiite agree aa itli a ou 

Q —Don’t a ou think that the ideal way in winch a man could cjiiahfa should be tins 
^at those people alone should go to foreign coniitiies for sluda, wbo=e paternal (rule it is 
For instance, a neb agriculturist ora land-owner slionld send Ills son (0 Eniope after lie has 

been aasooiated with him m bis own work, so that be can come back and niaii.ige Ins own 
business Is not that the right waa ?— .4 —I am one w itb a ou m this but I don’t bclicaein 
perpetuating caste 


Q —Nothing IB to be bad without work ?— // —I agree wrth j ou. Inf thcic is a certain 
going on, bamers are breaking and in the new times indiaidiials should 
nave the opportunity to choose and pick professions for which mtiiie best fitted them 

but they want to do somelliing, 

but they don t find out whether there is any opemng ?—A — "We avbo are fortunate 

spinning, why should not he get his chance ^ 

nndlearnTomlr.^SV^'Ts’?^'^'*"^ to go into a cotton mill, 

Xs mkinTt, L ' “ I”" men aaho went to learn about 

Exactly, thaliisty op because there avas no ready-made industry for them ?-^ - 


Q. “One man I heard of 
which he worked That was the 


bis son to Europe to sludj tlie gok’-lhrccd tiade m 
right thing to do Otheiavise jou have so many complaints. 
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as you point out, of men who go thiough a course of technical training and are expected to 
start industries when they have not studied the conditions from the factory point of view — 

A — Exactly 

Q — You say labour in the Punjab is cheaper than in Bombay You mean the wao-es 
are lowei ? — A — Yes, that is one thing, and I think oui labour is not inefEcient either ° 

Q — ^In a cotton factory which would you consider cheaper, English or Indian labour ? 

A — ^Indian labour pioperly trained will be cheaper It is every day increasing in efficiency 

Q — Would you be suipnsed to hear that I consider that English labour is cheaper 
than Indian laboiii ? — A — Yes, but I think our laboui is not inefficient 

Q — Not according to the work turned out A shoit time ago an investigation was 
made with regaid to the propoition which wages bore to cost of production pei pound of yarn , 
and it was found to be less in England than it is in Bombay, simply because, piactieally, one 
labourer in England, though his wages are high, does the woik of 3 in India Consequently 
the proportion that wages bear to cost of pioduction in England is less 7 — A — Men in England 
aie turned into machines, while here they are not, but they aie moving towards that ideal 

Q — In that sense I don't see why you should say labour is cheaper in the Punjab 
than in Bombay Wages aie lower heie perhaps? — A — We have not proved that it is in- 
efficient 

Q — ^When you talk about leligious education, do you mean moral? — A , — I don't 
disassociate morals from lehgion 

<3 — Considci the number of religions that exist in India Who is to give the religious 
education, and in what religion ? In a big public school there would be about 20 different 
sects Are they all to be instructed in those particular religions ? ~A — Rehgious education 
IS possible ever-y where specially in villages 

Q — Even in villages, there might be Muhammadans, Sikhs, Bndhists, etc ? — A — If 
we go back to the education that a Parsee, Muhammadan or Hindu got in the old days, we 
have a good model to follow Each community had its own Maltab or Pathshalla, under a 
Maulvi or Gum who was respected The morals of the school did not differ from that of the 
family The ideals of life and labour which he inheiited still guided him Are you going 
to do away with them entirely in your new schools, and depiive the labourer of what has 
sustained him through ages ? 

Q —Is it a practical suggestion ? How could you give religious education ? — A — Yes 
Wo must create a moral atmosphere in the schools, and the teacher should not confine himself 
entirely to secular education and provide separate denominational schools 

Q — Who IS going to pay for this ? Should the vanous religions paj ? — A — They are 
paying already , all you need is to provide lehgious teachmg foi vanous denominations and 
denominational schools 

Q — In answer to Question 102, you say, "A hydro-electiic power survey in the Punjab 
will reveal the immense power that now _mns to waste, even the canal falls have not been 
harnessed " Do you propose that a survey should be made ? — A — Yes 

Q — And then what should be done ? All the power created at once ? — A — ^As it is 
required When y ou have got a survey made and the schemes properly made you can take 
each scheme in turn as the industries spring up, and the demand grows 

Q — Schemes should be worked out and people told that it is possible to store 6,000 
H P A man then comes along and says “ I should like to make use of this power," and 
then it is given ? — A — Yes 

Eon’hle Str Fazidhlioy Gwrmbhoy — Q — Can you tell us anything about cottage indus- 
tries ? — A — A certain amount of weaving goes on in the villages 

' Q — Can you suggest anything about cottage industnes ? — A — J. have really nothing 

more to say about cottage industries than the introduction of improved looms and co-operative 
working 

ADnmoNAL Written Evidence — {Sulmitted after oral examination) 

The position of Sugar Manufacture in India and the Punjab 

India has been growing sugarcane from time immemorial It used to produce enough 
sugar for its own needs It now imports sugar like other articles which were manufactured 
in India before The reason is that while other countries have sought the assistance of 
science and discovered more efficient methods of manufacture we have stuck to the old primi- 
tive methods which are now entirely out of date and extremely wasteful The hand-loom 
IS supposed to be capable of competing with power loom and the two roller crusher mill equal 
in efficiency to the multiple roller steam-driven crashing mill and vacuum pans In advanced 
countnes it is now held that the day of small manufootunng concerns is gone, in India 
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the day of even small lOint stock concerns has nol come We are impractical not only in the 
spheS politics but Sven in matters of industry and trade In other countries. Governments 
hSe helpSa co-operation and fosteied infant mdustnes on efficient lines thus accelerating the 
pale Heie we shall not be surprised if the report of the Industrial Comm^ission ivhen it is 
Lued wanders from office to office and is sab 3 ccted to various opinions of the Secretariat and 
its mam recommendations lost in a maze of words 

The day of hand-loom and smaU manufactures is over What would you think of a 
man who expects a bullock cart to keep pace with a motor-car? I must not, however, digress 
I must come back to the cultivation of sugarcane The peasant puts only an acre or so under 
cane became even his small plot of sugarcane taxes him to his fullest capability It is a crop 
which pays him best, and he would love to have a largei area under it, but with his sugar mill 
and his pair of weary bullocks, and all the time and labour of his family, it takes him nearly two 
months to crush his solitary acre Leave him to gi*ow the cane, mamif aetoe siigai tor im an 
he will treble the area under sugarcane It is m the manufacture that fails and loses almost 
all the profits of his ciop m spite of contmuous work night and day When the bullocks get 
weary and refuse to go, tbe peasant with a light heart slackens off the rollers n holly unconscious 
that m domg this he is leaving a great deal of jnice unpressed When the crop js pnor and 
the cane fibrous he loses something like 50 per cent of the juice In modern sugar factorieo 
cane passes through many rollers and ea en the refuse is steeped in hot water and then pressed 
again How can the poor cultivator compete with these power-driven crushing mills and 
scientific methods of manufacture Sugar-making is a science in itself The following figme= 
compiled by Mr Sayer, Assistant to the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India, 
speak foi themselves of grossly inefficient methods which obtain in India in the recorery of 
sugai from cane The figures have been worked on the assumption that cane is available at 
Rs 7 per ton, a working price in North India — 


ProCOBB 

Tons of cano to 
ft ton of sugar 

CoBt of cano 
per ton of 
angnr 

Net manufac 
tnring oxpon 
scs 

i 

Total not cost 
per ton of 
ungar 

Khandsari 

27 3 

101 

70 

261 

Hadi 

20 2 

141 

63 

197 

Qur refining 

17 4 

122 

60 ' 

182 

SmaU vacuum pan 

15 0 

105 

89 

191 

Modem factory (orashing 300 tons of cano por day 
of the typo) 

18 8 

05 

55 

160 


When the crop is poor with low sucrose content and also low purity as much as 16 tons 
of cane are required for a ton of sugar But when good quality crop is obtamed as the result 
of a fa\ curable season about 13 tons of cane are requued By the Indian method the 
Khandsari or the maker of sugar recovers from 27 3 tons of cane only I ton of sugar 
The modern factory from the same quantity of cane recovers over 2 tons of sugar 
The cost per ton of sugar according to the old methods nins up to Rs 261 a ton while accord- 
ing to the new it is leduced to Rs 160 a ton, that is to say, the producer for every 27 tons 
of sugarcane loses Rs 111 Could anything be more wasteful ? 


B IS evident from the figures given above that sugar can he manufactured at a suffi- 
ciently low cost in Inffia to compete with foreign sugar if up-to-date factories are set up under 
proper con i ions The Pilibhit Pactoiy and some other sugar factories in Bihar ha^e been 
n^mg successfully even before the war It is not the production of cane that failsy but the 

could bp bLpT'fT “ sugar which rums the industry If the cultivator 

and S manufacturing stage, ^e extension of sugarcane cultivation would follow 

Sods trvTvS .V “ The cultivator works hard for 

Sises eighteen months, sinks a lot of capital (having legard to his means), 

mS madeaSp 1 limitations under which he has to work, ff f imperfect imple- 

no is hefel ffi ?^P^ i kuL or icanse he has 

Xces the ut bt f from ^is crop, in fact 

teach him t^at lip 9(7 ^ 7^ per cent, and sufEers in consequence Could we hut 

driven mill and that all 1 sucrose when crushmg his cane by a bullock- 

process S to 50 percent occurs in the whole 

soon realize whv it k fbaf p u * j complete mannfactuie of raw sugar, he would 
oon realize wby it is that cane cultivation does not pay him as it onght to ” 
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“ Witli the ordinary three rollei mill driven by bullocks in the case of a cane having 
8 pel cent fibre and a total po sible ^nice production of 89 per 100 of a cane, the cultivator 
wdl evtract even under the most favourable ciicumstances only 74 9 per cent of ]uice, while 
a Krajewski cane crusher and a three-roller mill with maceiation will extract 86 9 pei cent 
of juice Just imagine what countiy or what industry could or would stand a waste of 20 per 
cent or more occuirmg in a single operation, which is but a link in the whole chain of process 
of manufacture, if it had any competition to meet 

The whole matter has been left to the good sense of the cultivator and private enter 
prise They have failed to combine and stait manufacturing on up-to-date methods The 
few large sugar factories which were started are compelled to puichase cane at a puce which 
reduces their margin of profit and even then enough cane is not available to feed them 
According to experts a laige factory requires at least 5,000 tons of cane within a radius 
of 4 miles It has not been possible for private factories to make this provision There 
has been some talk of acquiring large blocks of land and placing modern factories in the 
heart of sugar plantations This is, no doubt, an ideal method if a sufficiently large number 
of factories and plantations could be established, but there does not seem anv lilcelihood of such 
a large undertalang on the part of the Goveinment and in a large country like India one or 
two fectones will hardly make any difEerenoe as to the output of sugar as the areas thus 
acquired will be limited, while the waste from millions of acres of cane grown all over the 
country will continue 

The other method IS to take stock of the present conditions of produce and to help the 
producer just where he fails, that is in the evtiaetion of the juiee and the making of sugar 
I will now take up the position of sugar manufacture m the Punjab The late Mr Barnes 
was of opinion that in Gurdaspur nearly one-half (varying from 34 per cent to 57 per cent ) 
of the sucrose in cane is lost in the simple operation of melting and boiling The juice is 
boiled in open pans direet over the fire and result is that sugai which would otherwise crystal- 
lize IS inverted into caramel And the gur that is made again is very unsuitable for making 
sugar When the fibre content of cane is 15, the best thiec roller bullock mill will only 
extract 53 per cent juice, while with the Krajewski cane-crushei and three-roller mills with 
maceration the extraction runs as high as 75 5 pel cent out of a possible 80 That is to say 
where the fibre content is high the cultivator stands to lose much more with hts present methods 
of crushing than in the case of canes with a low fibre content It means tn the Pnnj >6 the 
ouliioator is losmg at least 30 per cent of his ciop by inefficient crushing To this must be 
added another 20 per cent m the process of manufacture which means the loss of almost half 
the crop^ Would not the position of sugar in the Punjab be different if the 
profits from cane were increased by 30 per cent by providing power crushing and 
another 20 per cent by steam boiling It is strange that while looking out for 
new crops we cannot help the cultivator to recover fulij what he already produces It is 
argued that the climate of the Punjab is unsuitable and that the yields are poor and it is no 
use worrying about the position of sugai in thn Punjab But the cultivator is no fool, 
he finds it paying better than othei crop even with a loss which runs up to 50 pei cent in 
manufacture If this 50 per cent was secured for the producer, the area under sugarcane 
will increase greatly The area under sugarcane in the Punjab, so fai as I am aware, is 
only smaller than that of the United Provinces and has not been decreasing The war has 
proved the possibility of making many things possible which were held as impossible and the 
manufacture of sugar comes easilv within the range of possible things Through good times 
and bad times, sugarcane has held its own, as the best-pa>ing ciop in spite of the great 
losses in manufacture If we wait for the time when more paying crops will drive out 
sugarcane from the province we may have to wait to the end of the time 

1 

On the other hand if we turn our attention to the conditions of manufacture and help 
the cultivator at the manufacturing stage it will mean an increase of 50 per cent from the 
profits of sugarcane cultuation for the peasant immediately, without any improvement in 
the quality of the cane The solution appeals to me to be simple All that is necessary is 
the establishment of a few demonstration factories It will be more advantageous if these 
factones are run by private individuals rather than by the Government The villager is 
rather suspicious of the figures and facts of the Government lun farms He pleads that he 
cannot emulate Government with its unlimited resources But if a man from the villages 
runs a farm or a factory with success the news goes round and becomes the topic of conversa- 
tion in the villages It excites both the jealousy and the ambition of the villagers who are 
stimulated to action A small beginning can be made by encouraging a few individuals to 
start power crushing and steam boiling of the juice In steam evaporation a large heating 
surface is provided and the losses due to inveision proportionately reduced Steam 
heatmg is also more efficient than open “fiie heating In modern sugar factories heat is 
economized by the use of multiple effect evaporators and vacuum pans The Government can 
piuchase a few crashing and steam boiling plants and hue them out The plant can be made 
poi table With a tiaction engine and a wagon vhich can go from village to \illage In the 
beginning only gur should be made The power crushing will add at least 30 per cent m the 
Punjab to the output of gur by moie efficient extraction of the juice Under steam evapora- 
tion the mcrease m the glucose ratio is not as great and hence better quality gur is produced to 
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the great advantage of the reHncr From every 100 mannds of ffur ns prepared by the country 

method a leaner IS lucky to get 56 maundfi of sugar nhereas from the same qnantitj of pur 

evapoiated by steam he will be able to recover 10 to li per cent more 


A traction engine with a good crushing mill could casil> sen e fno Milages growing 
200 acres of cane each These small crushing and boiling f ictories u ill come to the aid of the 
farmer mst where he fails The cultivator is not wedded to the present metliods, he abandoned _ 
the old wooden cane-crusher as soon as be found the ordinary two-roller mill more efficient He 
will take to the new mill as soon as he Onds it brings him belter prolit In fact I am confident 
that as soon as a few plants are successfully established the Mlhgers mil combine and start 
these factories for themselves and thus learn co-operation on vhich the whole future of Indian 
agriculture depends A start has to be made Either the cnltivatois should combine and 
work a ynr factory— which does not seem within the range of possibilitj at present— or the 
State should show the cultiv ator how best the cxushing can be done by putting up efficient in- 
stallations charging leasonable rates for crushing and manufacture of giir, and thereby conclu- 
sivelv proving (by the only method possible) to the cultivator that these modem method® of emsh- 
ing and boiling are very profitable J am confident that if small factories work snoccs=fnl!y they 
wdl lead to the establishment of large refineries all oicr the coiiiilry Before the war we used to 
import about 500^000 tons of white sugar (16 D S and abo\e) per jear There can he no 
doubt as to the wade scope for siigai manufacture in India 


The Government may help indiiidiials or co-opcrati\e associations m the beginning to 
start small crashing and boiling factoncs in sugar -grow mg areas and establish one large sugar 
refining factory in each proi ince to deal w ith the crude produce I am not formulating 
unworkable proposals Messrs Begg Sutherland and Company of t/awnporc liave built up a 
big sugar manufacturing business in United ProMnees The; Ini c small factories in ‘•omo of 
the cane-giowang districts wdicn cane is crushed and 3 nicc boiled to required dcnsit; and 
sent to the central factory at Cawnporc, where the crude article is turned into refined sugar 
and b; -products also made to yield and add to the profit At present we import Cl lakhs of 
rupees worth of molasses, the b\ product of sugar To those wlio know how inaiir industncs 
m the world now carry on solely bv the successful utiluatioii of by-products and careful 
economizing at all points it is heart-icnding to see the waste tint is going on in this particular 
industry in India I am so sure of the success of sugar manufacture in the Punjab that I 
am going into the business mi self lam in negotiation with the Punjab Goi eminent for 
acquisition bj purchase at market price of in area neai my own The only concession I am 
looking for is the postponement of paiinent during the period of laying out the form and 
the factory I have hopes that when my scheme w orks, it w ill lead to the i illages combining 
to start similar factories of their own which will mcMtably lead^o the cstablislunent of many 
large central sugar factories in the Punjab The establishment of pow cr stations in the 
villages will be beneficial in other directions such as cotton ginning, oil manufacture, etc in 
the villages A writer in the "Times of India” ealciilates the mone; lalue of the loss to the 
country by the waste of cotton seed at Es 13,15,00,000 and the producer loses it least 20 per 
cent in marketing his seed cotton 


"In statistics giving the cost of production at three typical Java mills the Director 

of Agriculture, Bomba;, shows the profits on a share capital of 9 lakhs to be 46 per cent and 

the cost of sugar production is given as follows — ^ 


Per ton of while engar 


9 65 tons of cane at Es 4 10 required to produce 1 ton 
of sugar 

Cost of manufactnie 

Cost of interest on capital borrowed for cane and sugar 
production, commission, marketing and taxation 


Es 

39 66 
30 84 

47 21 


Total 


117 61 


Sale price Es 169 27 per ton of sugar 
Net profit Es 61 66 pei ton of sugar 


T, " Calculating in a similai mannei using figures which annK fn i a 
the Bombay Dooem, taW 10 tons of oano tf piodnoo 1 ton R™, 

Es 10 pe. lon,tho cost ,t m.nnfeotnm .t Es 40 po. ton 
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bonowedj etc , at Rs BO pei ton of sugar, the cost of sugar production -works out as 
follows — 


Per ton of white tugar 

10 tons of cane at Es 10 required to produce 1 ton of 


sxigar 100 0 

Cost of manufacture 40 0 

Cost of inteiest for capital bon owed foi cane and sugar 
production, commission, nniketing and taxation 50 0 


Total ► 190 0 


Sale price saj Rs 400 per ton of sugar 

Net profit Es 210 per ton of sugar 

“ Previous to the war, Mauritius, winch is an Island in the Indian Ocean of only 
795 square miles area but on ivhich there exist 80 sugar factones turning out 200,000 tons of 
sugar annually, exported the bulk of this sugai into Bombay while all the cane cultivation and 
sugar factones on the Island are worked hy Indian labour ^ 

“ But it should be noted that the estimated net cost of cane production in the field, 
■without cutting and carting charges, comes to Rs 4 to Rs 15 3 pei ton in Java uhich is not 
lo-n er than in certain parts of Bihai and Goiakhpui This is because the cost of manunng cane 
IB Rs 25 pel acre in Java and also because the rents there run consideiably higher than m the 
United Proiinces The wastage in cane-crushing and yai-mafang as earned on by cultivators is 
enormous and if this loss is prevented and a slight increase in the yield of cane pei acre brought 
about, India will be more than independent of foreign sugai It must also be borne in mind 
that the taste for sugar is gro-wing as the annually expanding imports of sugar before the out- 
break of wai showed 

To sum up the most urgent reform needed is on the manufacturing side — 

(rt) To demonstrate the advantages of powei extraction whereby the maximum 
quantity of ]uice is expressed by crushing the cane several times in succession 
through many rollers 

(J) To help the establishment of power stations in groups of -vullages to crush and 
boil cane and deal with other agricultural produce 

(c) To establish central factones to deal with the crude village produce and also 
to manufacture direct from the 3 uice The direct process is most interestmg 
“ The 3 uice as it leaves the mill is at once limed to neutralise acidity and so pievent 
the formation of molasses, bleached by the application of sulphurous acid gas 
in order to obtain white sugar, clanfied, filtered and evaporated and boiled into 
sugar under a vacuum m order to prevent the formation of molasses It is then 
spun in the centrifugal machines m order to remove the molasses and the 
ma-umum quantity of sugar is turned out ready for the market The 
molasses from this sugar is reboilcdto make a second quality and even a third 
quality of sugar IS produced The cane refuse or crushed cane is utilised for 
^ generating the steam required to run the factory in specially constructed 

boiler furnaces in factories designed for the most economical working, no other 
fuel being necessary " 

d) The establishment of power stations can be helped by grant of bounties in the 
milages and by encouraging enterprising individuals to go ahead with their 
scheme “ A list of places where cane cultivation occupies in any single year 
about 3,000 acres within a radius of five miles or at such distance as can be 
commanded -within 48 hours of harvesting should be prepared for the guidance 
of those who uish to set up central sugar factories capable of ciushing at least 
300 tons of cane a day ” 

'' If we orgamse sugar industry in the Pim 3 ab it will pour ann-oally mto the lap of the 
peasants lakhs of rupees and make the cultivator responsive to new ideas and able to help 
himself 

In prepaimg this note I am gieatly indebted to ;Mr "Wynne Sayer’s article in the 
October number of the Agricultural J oumal of India and the Imperial Trade number of the 
“ Times of India,” 
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The question of industrial development is pre eminently a question of capital Other 
things such as technical and general education are undouhtedly necessary, hut capital 
10 the first essential, because it is only ■when the requisite capital has been found that the 
question of utilising the products of education can arise in a practical manner The Com- 
mission has, therefore, lightly given the first place in its list of questions to those relating 
to the difficulties of raising capital Capital m India is admittedly shy, as compared with 
western countries as well as Japan, and if India is to be an industrially developed country 
in the modern sense this shyness has to be overcome The best, perhaps the only, way 
in which this shyness can be overcome is by helping to float a numbei of successful enter- 
prises to serve as a sort of object-lesson to intending investois It is here that Government 
aid appears to me to be all-important My suggestion is that every Provincial Government 
should lay aside every year a sum of, say, rupees five lahhs to help the cause of industrial 
development This amount should be lent to approved companies or individuals starting 
a new and promising industiy or seehing to resuscitate an old one, which is languishing for 
want of help, on cheap lateg of interest for such peiiods as may be deemed necessary 
and on such securities as they can legitimately be expected to furnish If the Govern- 
ment will do this for, say, 20 years then at the end of that period it will not perhaps be 
necessary to mahe any fresh advances, in the first place, because private enterprise 11011 by 
that time have learned to stand on its own legs, and, secondly, because such help as 
industries might still require could then be afforded from out of the interest or profit 
accruing from the amount already advanced by Government 

Of other forms of Government aid, I am in favour of the supply of machinery anA^ 
plant on the hire-purchase system, the provision of part of share capital of companies on, 
the same basis as public subscriptions of capital, as well as guaranteed or preferential 
Government purchase of products On this last point I would add that where the pro- 
ducts are cheap and of sufficiently good quality, there is no reason why the patronage of 
Government should not be continued even when it has cease 1 to be absolutely necessary 
The search for an ideal perfection in quality is neither necessary nor practically helpful 
I would only premise that the patronage should be extended on a basis of peifect imparti- 
ality. In all cases of direct financial and other aids to industries the Government 
should, in my opimon, have some control over the concerns, but the best method of 
exercising this control would be by means of an mdep endent audit The only cases in which 

the Government would be justified in being represented on the Boaid of Directors are those 
m which it would pronde a part of the share capital I am also of opinion that all new 
industries should for a period of five yeais be exempt from all taxes 

As regards the pioneering of industries, it seems to me that there is justification for 
it only in those cases where the Government have reason to believe that the shyness of 
private capital would not be overcome even by financial aid in any of the above forms 
In such cases the factories should be handed over to private individuals or companies as 
soon as these appear in the field with reasonable chances of success 


Official orgarautiOB 


Banking faciUtiei 


That the amount annually budgeted by'Goveinment for givmg help to industries 
may be properly distributed and utilized and its industiial policy generally may be properly 
carried out, I think it essential that there should be a Board of industries The Board 
might consist of an equal number of officials and non official businessmen It should 
have specified executive powers, and should elect its own chairman who might be desig- 
nated the Director of Industries for the Province It should be in sole charge of the distri- 
bution of the funds budgeted for mdustries withm the limits of its powers, and outside 
those po'wers should be a sort of advisory body to Government Thd Government should 
not usually interfere vnth it, so far as its own pioper functions are concerned, except for 
the purpose of seeing that its general policy is carried out 


■u 1, affording direct financial aid to industries, there is another direction in 

which the Government can help them financially One formidable difficulty, which 
industnaiists at present experience in the matter of raising capital foi industrial purposes, 
European- managed banls, including the Presidency Banks, to help 
J experienced this difficulty So far as the ordinary 

banks are concerned, the Government is, of course, powerless, but as 
ought to be able to do something In my opinion it should 
a treating Indian and European enterprise on a footing of perfect 

equa ity as a condition precedent to placmg its surplus at their disposal, and it should be 
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represented on the directorate of the banks to see that this policy is properly and 
adequately earned out The time has also come -when the question of having a separate 
Provincial bank for the Punjab should be seriously taken up The Bengal Bank is entiiely 
outside the control or even the sphere of influence of the Punjab Government The 
consequence is that even in cases where the Government are of opinion that an industry 
deserves help, it has often to go without any financial assistance from the bank 

Par from thinking that there should be any limitation on Government aid to a 
new enterprise if it competes^ with an established foreign trade, I am of opinion that it is 
exactly in such cases that Government aid is most essential The question of piotectn e 
tariff IS outside the scope of the Commission’s enquiry Otherwise I might point out that 
a certain amount of protection, at least for a limited period, is absolutely essential if India 
13 to compete successfully with other countries, most of which protect their own industries 
by a rigid tariff wall England is perhaps the only free trade country with which India 
has to deal on a large scale, and both on this account and also because of the intimate and 
indissoluble political ties that bind the two countries I am in favour of a system of mutual 
preferential tariff as between India and England, but in all other cases there is room for 
rigid and systematic protection for as long a time as protection may be necessary 

On the subject of technical aid to industries, my idea is that while the Government 
might have a suitable and adequate staff of experts, whose services might be lent to private 
industries on condition that besides paying for those services at a reasonably moderate 
rate, the factories or concerns in question should accept for training a number of appren- 
tices recommended by Government or specified public bodies, the industries should be 
encouraged as tar as possible to depend upon their own experts Here I may parentheti- 
cally add that m awarding scholarships for industrial training m foreign countries the Gov- 
ernment should consult at least a couple of non-ofiicial businessmen in every province 
before the industries are finally selected I may add that I am in favour of the 
establishment of at least one technological college and one college of commerce in the 
country When these are established, the need both for the Government entertaining 
a staff of experts as well as for private capitalists and companies obtaining their experts 
from abroad will be largely obviated 

As regards the land policy of the Government, I am strongly of opinion that the 
Pre-emption Act and similar other measures should be so modified as to remove all restric- 
tions that at present exist in the way of individuals or classes purchasing or obtaining land, 
even when they require it for mdustrial purposes These Acts, to my mind, were concei\ ed 
in the interests of agriculturists, though it is cofitended by my community that it has 
operated unfairly against itself even from this point of view Now that the Punjab wishes 
to become an mdustrial as well as an agricultural province a modification of the law is 
clearly essential 

Lastly I am in favour of a wide diffusion of elementary education It is universal 
expeiience that the average literate labourer is more intelligent and more efflcient than the 
average illiterate labourer, and since in the long run the success of industries depends to 
no small extent upon the efficiency of all its labourers, both skilled and unskilled, it is obvi- 
ous that this question of the diffusion of education has a very important bearing on the 
question of industrial de\elopment Eor this reason I welcome the movement in favour 
of the making of elementary education compulsory, because it is only by making it compul- 
soiy that education can be made universal 

In conclusion, I would beg leave to point out that by helping the cause of mdustrial 
development the Government would not only be helping the country to stand on its 
own legs economically, but would also be helping itself mateiially The discontented 
graduate and under graduate is a serious problem not only economically but politically, 
and the best and the onlj natural solution of this problem is to provide industrial openings 
for a large propoition of the products ot education 

OeaIi Evidenoe, 7th December 1917. 

Sir F H Stewart — Q —You were listening to the evidence which the Sirdar Sahib 
was giving ? — A — Yes 

Q — You heard the question which he was asked about the proposed constitution 
of the Board of Industries ? — A — Yes 

Q — And the position with regard to it of the Director of Industries ? — A — Yes. 

Q — You think that the Board should elect its own chairman ? — A, — Yes 
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Q -Do you think that .vould A.oik ?-^ -I think the Dueotoi of Industries may 
be made chairman 

0 —You say in youi statement that he should be elected by the Board ?—A —I 
have changed my opinion I think that the Director of Industries may be made the chair- 
man of the Advisory Boaid 

Q How many members do you thmk you would has e on the Board ? — A At 

least two ofSoials and two non-o£Scials 

Q —You would have rt a small number 7— A —Yes 

g— And do you thrnkrtrvould help rf you gave the members of the Board power 
to appoint special committees or to co opt other gentlemen for special purposes ? A 
Yes 

Q One^Buggeatron we had about it is that such a Board rvould not bo likely to de- 

vote sufficient attention to helping cottage industiies ? — A — They can employ persons 
or take the help of men who can spare the time and who may possess the requisite 
knowledge 

” Q — -knd you suggest that this Board should have budgeted funds You suggest 
that five lakhs should be put aside A considerable sum ? — A — Five lakhs or what- 
ever 13 convenient 

Q — Would that bo at the disposal of the Board wrthout further reference to Gov- 
ernment — A — That should be at the disposal of the Board 

Q — Without further reference to Government ? — A — Yes 

g — You would not rntroduce some safeguard, that reference should be made to 
Government rf they wanted to spend more than a certam sum on a particular project ? — 
A — The Board should be the final authority 

g — You think that will be safe ? — A — ^Yes *• 

g — What will be the powers of the Director ? — A — He would carry out the orders 
of the Board 


g — He would really be a servant of the Board so far as his relations with the 
Board went ? — A —Yes 


g — He will be the head of the department ? — A — He will be head of the depart- 
ment, but the final authority will rest with the Board 

g — And do you think that on those terms you will get a good man to take up the 
appointment of Director of Industries in a piovmce ? — A — ^If the selection is made of a 
good person who really understands his business, there will be no harm 

g — But do you think that you can get such a good man ? — A — I think we can 
get such a man 


^ would be able to find a sufficiently experienced and capable man who 

would accept a subordinate position and who would have so many masteis to serve ? 
A' I think the Board should ha\ e the final authority 

^ say that industries should be exempt from all taxes for a period of five 

years — A — ^To encourage them 


Simply to encourage people to go in for new mdustries whether they be good 
or bad v A — ^The Board will select capable men Why should they select a bad 
industry ? I do not think there is much risk 

g>— Supposing they were profitable from the outset, would you still exempt them 
from tax v A ^When they are proved to bo profitable they may Cease to be exempt 

, , ^ time IB come when there should be a separate piovihclal 

bank for the Punjab For what banking pruposes 7~A —Mostly industrial and other 
banking purposes 

should take any particular part rn st ting 
teat bank ?-~A -Government should help It should see that a bank on proper lines Is 

is not possible The last crisis has taught the lasson 
that vlthout Government help it could not be started 

n that Government were to place a certain amount of funds with such 

bfi A tr'm.r “Ati iitb Government money was lost, would that not 

be a very serious blow to Government prestige — t think that If the people know 
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that the Government is aBSoeinted vnth this hank they mil trust it Before the "wai 
the Goveinment vas paying 8^ pei cent , the Euiopean banks veie paying 4 pei cent and 
the Indian hanks were paying 6 pei cent 

Q — Do you mean that if it was known that Governmenl was behind such and such 
a bank theie would not be a lun upon it ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — Theie would not be vithdiavals in times of ciisis ? Theie was a lush on the 
Post Office Savings banks, was there not ? — A — Those weie small depositors, and theie 
vas a lush Thej could diaw at 24 hours’ notice oi a week’s notice I do not think 
that such a chance would come 

Q — With reference to land policy you say “ To lemove all the lestiictions that 
at present exist in the way ” Would you not like to put in some safeguaids ? — 

A — If it IS to the satisfaction of the Collector that it is really required foi any industry 

Q ■ — Do you think that it is necessaiy that the individual oi company should prove 
that it IS in the pubhc inteiests that such an industry should be started ? — A —So I say 
If in the opinion of the Collector of the district this industry is a useful thing 

Q — But useful to the pubhc Not useful to the individual only or the company ? — 
A — The industry vill be useful to the man who staits it or the firm 

Q — In your last sentence you say that indusfiial dei elopment will furnish a solu- 
tion of many difficult pioblems of to-day Do you think that a large piopoition of the 
young men of this province are v filing to turn to industries ? — A — There are many M A ’s 
and the Gorernment cannot employ such a large number every year 

Q — Do 3 'ou think that the young man leahses'that and that he is becoming daily 
more willing to turn to industrial and -commercial employments ? — A — I think so 

Q — That IS your expciience in this pronnce ? — A — My opinion is that it will be 
more beneficial to the young men, and they wull like industries When people go to bazaar 
they see that ninety per cent of the goods come fi om Japan which can easily be made here 

Q — You think that the young man of to-day is v filing to take off Ins coat and work 
in a shop ? — A — Some educated men may feel shy as to working in an industrial concern, 
hut they may not enter a literary profession if they find beforehand that theie is some 
industrial opening where they can make Es 800 a month instead of passing a big degree 
examination and getting Bs 100 

Si7 D J Taia — Q — You say “ The only solution of this problem is to provide 
industrial openings for a large proportion of the products of education ” How are these 
openings to be provided ? Is the Goveinment to provide them, and how ? — A — ^Bv 
helping'industries 

Q — ^If Goveinment promoted industries and helped mdustiies somehow or other, 
th ese failed B A ’s would find openings Is that what you mean ? — A — Some of them 
There vill be some people who vill take up the technical part and some the office part 

Q • — You mean that instead of going in for liteiaij’^ education and getting then 
degrees in arts they will try and qualify themselves foi technical employments ? — A, — Yes 

Q — You do not propose that simply because they failed to pass a certain examina- 
tion or they succeeded in passing a certain examination Gor einment should find occupa- 
tions for them in some vay in industrial concerns ? — A — No There is my son whom I 
am not training for seryice or literary profession I learnt business from my father and I 
teach it to my son 

Q — That IS a very good thing You do not think that a good literary education 
IB useful in business ? — A — You mean higher education ? 

Q — A good literary education in aits, is that not useful in anj’’ walk of life ? — 
A — For many purposes it may be useful, but elementary education will be more useful 
for all trades 

Q — ^Youknowthaf in Europe manj'a man, whether he is a business man oi a 
public man, has gone through a public school and university education, and he is all the 
lietter qualified for carrying on his w'Oik in life, whatever it may be Why should the B A 
or the M A seek for service under Government or something of that kind ? Why cannot 
he after graduating take up some trade or industry afterwards ? — A — Because there is 
not much opening , That is the reason why we’ask'’for'’help 

Q — He cannot find openings himself ? — A — He may be the son of a pauper and 
he may not have enough to eat, At present rt is xmry evident that it is onljy the man y^hom 
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you call the son of a pauper yho takes n(l\antoRe of education facilities, but tlio rich people 
S“er do Is ihat so o^ not -It is tlieir mistake The^ should also tram their 

sons for suitable purposes 

Q TJidt IB the trouble in this counfij — A — I knou that romc rich projile do not 

help The Adiisorj Board should contain capable and succcKsful hiisinfsc men 

0 With rcfeienco to the rolucfance of European nianaprd hauls inclndiri" the 
Presidency hanks to help Indian industrial entenirise, ha^e ^mi loursflf exi.frinu Ml this 
difficulty ? Wo has e heard this all os or the count rj Wiat is s our r\pf ricnce and ^^mlld 
you mind telling us that -The I ahore Electric Bnpplj Compam s.ac itr.rtrd 
before the ciisis and it uas helped In the People’s Bank and after it y ent into liquidation 
no tried to get monos from the Engiish banks Thee nero not nmpathetic 


Q —T^lis f—A —Perhaps— I cannot sai 

Q — The\ did not knon enough about sou 7~A — Tliat is one thing Wt laid the 
balance sheets lofore them On the personal sceiirits of the directors ye hare brni able 
to secure monei and run thoshoy yell ^^Ilhln three scars ye haee paid up that debt 
and y 0 hae o got ncarh ty o lakhs cash in the bank It yas onh necfssaT^ for tv o v cars 

(;)_yoii com])lain that the European managed haul s do not a'smf Indian firms 
Is it not due to a sort of y ant of confidmee through ignorance or through y.vnt of 1 noyfeib'c 
of the people (lies are dealing rnth ? Thrs yotild natiiralh deal onU yith ]i( oplr Ihcs 
kney somelhing of Their Indian constituents they knoy vers little about and sfcondh 
as files are responsildo for the management and the prosjirritv of the toiiet rri Ihev rnann"e, 
thev yould naturalls onls advance monev to (hose about ylioin thn kruvi Foincfhing 
They onls knoy casualls the average Indian vvhogoes to seekhelp, and consrqtientU fluv 
do not knoy hoy far ho is a man to ho relied on You knoy that in v our part of the cmintrv 
there have boon manv hank failures rcctnllj What was the cause of thr-e failiiri's ? 
W^nsit not adv aneing monev topeo]ilev\ho ought not to hav c monev advanced to them — 
A — That IS not the onls thing Thev might have made the mistake in one or tyo cases, 
hut realls thes could not continue the shoy and there yas no one to help them 


Q — There IS evidence before UR here to shoy that in manv of thf'e lianks monies 
yero advanced to the directors’ own friends or relations for pur))oses which were not eire 
fulls examined, and for mduslrial and commercial projects which were reallv not vvorth 
starting ? — A — There might ho one or two mistakes I hav o no knowledge of them 

(? —Don’t sou think that under those circumstances the European manaf’cd 
banks s\ crop erf cctls right in refusing to support things about which thes knew nothing ^ — 
A — ffotm all cases Because thes had no Indians on the management who could advise 
them There might ho a man who could ho trusted (o the extent of two Inklm hs the 
European bank, hut an Indian bank would trust him with twentv lakhs because the 
mamagement would know what was his propcrlv and what indusfrs he yas engaged 
in, who yas in charge of the management of it, and so on 

Q — The gist of your complaint is (hat these banks do not have nnv Indian direc 
tors who know something about Indians ? — A — Yes 

Q —It was not simply prejudice on Ihoir part ?— yf —It is a mistake It is mis 
judgment 


-Q — Maj I knoy what is the business of v our 


Hon’lle Sn Faeulblwy Curnmhhoy ■ 
firm ^ —Printing and publishing 

<3 —Is it jour own private firm? — A — Yes 
Q —Hav 0 s ou boon a director m any local banks here ?— yf —No 
Q — In answer to the President’s question jou said that you did not think (hat 
r V ? the Punjab would ho able to start industries wuthout Gov ernment help ?— 
ine help of Government is esBcntial because capitalists are shv Thev have no ex- 
perience as to whore they should invest their mono 

e ^—1^0 you not think that tho capital isshj because the banks have failed 9—4 — 
capital IS generally shy 

ttiAv ha ““d not in this country onh —A —In other countries 

tney nave more experience 

but aftPv™t!T^^^^ beginning capital is shj In Bomhaj wo had mans failures, 

you are ^o^'ornmont does not dirocth help (ho industries 

L Rtprf industry 9~A —People are reads 

industrySy S giadlXvTh“^’ 
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Q The Go^ eimneut should take up some safe industn and put then money in 
it The people do not -want to tiouhle themsehes to find out ^\hat is good and what is 
bad ? — A Some of them aie lead} to co operate 

Q — Wliv not initiate ? — A — All of them nie not experienced 

Q — Some of them ? — A — Some of them are ready 

Q — And the} are staiting? — A — ^Yes 

Q — YTiat hai o they started ? — A — They have started flom mills, ginning 
presses 

Q — "What IB the chief industi} litre foi which }ou want Government help? — 
A — Match factor\, mining industi} 

Q — Do } oil think that a match factoii could he successfully started ? — A — I think 
so 

Q — Do lou get all the raw materials hero ? — A — I think pine wood is a\ailahle 
in the hills near Lahore 

Q — Do toil know that wood foims a ici} small portion of the whole thing ? — 
A — I am not an expert in the mattei An enqiiii} mav he made into the existence of 
sulphni, paper and othci things Copjier, iron, papoi-mnking, spinning and weaving 
all these things can he easily started 

Q ■ — Alani of thcio industries liax o been starteef all oi er the country If the people 
here are anxious tlioi can go from heie and find out which is pa} mg — A — Some of them 
understand the benefit of industn hut most of them do not 

Q — Coming to the last para of }our note }Ou sa} that many colleges haao been 
started end graduites ha\c heen produced who are unemplo}ed You sa} also that you 
arc m favour of one technical college and one college of commerce m thocountiy Do amu 
think that one technical college and a college of conmorco are enough foi the countr} ? 
Mo haae got in Bomhaa our own technical college and college of commerce and half the 
student candidates could not get admission into them — A —You are right, hut I sa} at 
Icnst one 

Q — Do }ou think one will suflice Don’t aou think that }our proaince needs a 
technical college and a college of comineice ? — A — Our proaince needs a college 

Q — Are there ana arts colleges started h} pm ate enterprise? — A — Yes 

Q — People haae gnen nionoa for arts colleges’ — A — Yes 

Q — Do a ou think that tliev will also gno mont} for a technical college and a 
college of commerce as the Boinbaa people ha\c done ? — A — Some of them will give 

Q — If }ou start these first }Ou will get x our boi s educated in these too ? — 
A — Yes 

Q — Coming to the Board of Industries } on sa} that x ou hax e changed your mind 
and }Ou think that the Director of Industries should bo the Chairman ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — Suppose the Board passes any lesolution the Chairman must carry it out ? — 
A , — Yes Otherwise x\hat is the use of the Board ? 

Q — And four memhers should ho there ? — A — At least four 

Q — Half of them should bo officials and the remaining hall non-officials ? — A — 
Yes 

Q — That IS, three will always bo on one side, the two officials and the executive 
officer of the Board on the other side ? — A — I thought that the Director of Industries 
would be one of the two officials 

Q — And xou gixo him a casting vote? — A — Yes 

Q — It comes to the same thing ? — A — M'^e should not nlwa}S oxjiect bad things 

Q — I am just leading you to another point M'hen you think that the official side 
would alwa}B haxe the majoritx, don't x'ou think that in pieferonce to that you may 
haxo an Advisory Board to the Direct oi of Industries, and if they diffei the mattei may be 
referred to Government and the Gox crnnient should decide the difference ? Do you think 
that this xxould be pioferahlo ? — A — In case theio is equal xoting 

Q — If the} differ In Bombay and Bengal the people haxe stated that there 
should not be half officials, hut the majority must consist of men elected by the different 
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chambeis of commeice oi nommated, and also a few ofBceis who aie experts If the Board 
differed from the executive officer then the matter might be lefeiied to the Government 
who should decide it mich system do you prefer ?— ^ — ^ e should not start with the 
idea that there will be difficulties 

Q — mich 13 better ? Is it not better to trust the Government 9 — A —Then it 
may be referred to Government 


Q —In answer to Sn Doinbji Tata ’(ou sard that one of your concerns got money 
from private people and the concern went on without the help of other banks You also 
sard that the Presidency Banks and ihe European banka did not assist You say, " One 
formidable difficulty, which industrialists at piesent cxpenence m the matter of raising 
capital for industrial purposes is the reluctance of European-managed banks, including 
the Presidency Banks, to help Indian enterprise I hare experienced this difficultj ” 
Haveyougotprivateassistanco?—^— Private Indian banks helped me 

Q —And the European banks though knowing you, refused loan or did not enter- 
tarn your proposal? — A — They were not sj^mpathetic 

Q _Do you think that if a local Presidency Bank is started foi 3 our pior ince thev 
will know the people and they will be better able to assist them ?— ^ —Yes, if a selection 
IS made of people wuth local knowledge also 


Q — Then the people will get more facihties ? — A — Yes 


Ml G E Low —Q — You'thmk that elementary education should be made com 
pulsoiy YTiat would 3 ou do in the case of children emplo3ed in factories or other in 
dustries ? — A — Evening classes will help people who are herring in factories 


Q — ^You would hare compulsory evening classes for the children omploed in the 
factories ? — A —Yes 


Q — Have evening classes for people employed nr factories ever been a success m 
this country ? Has it not been found that the strain was too great and the3 are unable 
to attend them ? — A — That will be one hour or two hours, and the law does not permit 
boys to work more than seven hours 

Q — Do 3mu think that a boy will be able to work ser en hours and then go to the 
night class ? — A — I do not think it is a large strain on them 

Q — Night classes for factory or other employees har e not been fried in this pro 
Vince ? — A — In some cases they have been tried 


Q — Have you any experience of them ? Have you seen an3 of them ? — A —I 
have not gone personally to those places, but I have heard that there are some evening 
classes in Lahore for children 


Q —Not only in factories, but for any kind of children 7 — A — Y^'es 


Hon’hle Mr H J Maynard — Q — What proportion of your business is Govern- 
ment custom ? — A — ^It IS a very large proportion 

Q — Supposing that Government is in a positron to give to a particular firm the 
amount of custom similar to that which it gir es to you, that is sufficient help ? — A -This 
help which I have asked for industry is 

Q — ^I am asking you about 3’-oui own particular case I want to bring out 
the fact that your view that Government help is necessary is not really impeached 
by the fact that you yourself have been successful without Government helii, because 
Government help has been given to you in the form of Government custom 1 —A —That 
help IS quite enough, provided there is proper competition 

Q ^Id your particular case it is very largely the Government custom which supports 
your business ? A ^Yes In one instance I find that the Jail industry conflicts w'lth 
private enterprise 

Q ?— ^ — Yes The jail people are allowed to charge the departments 

tts 5 for a thing which private enterprise can turn out for one rupee It is not at all 
economical to the Government 


Q — Ts not printing in the jail entirely on a lower plan, quite an inferior kind of 
printing which does not compete with you ?—A —They are doing inferior things at four 
times the cost The same class of work, or even better work, can be done outside for one 

m are paying five times more to the jail simply to show a false 

profit They should be allowed to charge only the market price 

^ Your inference would be that the jail should only be allowed to charge the 
piarket price , — A — ^Yes, ° 
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Hon’ble Sir Fazulblmj Cunimblioy — Q — ^Is there a steam press m the jails? — 
A — Yes They aie allowed to charge foui oi five times moie than private enterprise 

Q — You do not'Yvant powei industry to be worked in the jail and compete with 
you ? — A — No 

Sir D J Tata — Q — In youi paragraph about technical aid to industries you say 
that where the Government e\pert’s help is given to any industry that industry should 
be asked to take in apprentices Ha\ e you ever asked for any Government expert advice 
for your business ? — A — have always imported experts myself from England 

" Q — ^Are you taking any apprentices yourself and training them in your business ? 
— A — When I need ten men I employ tweUe 

Q — Have you regular apprentices of your own ? — A — Yes 

Q — Do you enter into an agreement with your apprentices, that they should serve 
you for a certam time1* — A — The labour is so cheap that I do not feel the necessity for 
anything of that kmd 

' Q — ^You do not apprentice them, but simply employ them and tram them ? — 
A — Yes 

Q — About the awaidmg of scholarships — the scholarships are awarded for study 
in subjects whether there 18 an opening or not Should they not be selected in such a 
way that when the students come back they should bo able to find an opening ? — A — Yes, 
There are thuty-nmo British paper -makers in India and there is only one Indian of Lahore 
who 18 a paper -maker Instead of one there would have been 20 or 30 if these scholar- 
ships had been given for paper- making 10 or 20 years ago 

Q — Then you think that when scholarships are to be given, they should be given 
only foi such industries for which there are openmgB and they should not be grven for in- 
dustries for which there are no openings ? — A — Not only jthat, but if there is a 
businessman on’the committee of selection ho will give better advice 


Witness No 365 , 

Majob E L, Wabd, IMS, Inspector-General of Prisons, Punjab 
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' Other forms of Government aolion and organisation 

The question of Jail mdustiios has more than once within the last thirty years 
engaged the serious attention of the State authorities, with special reference to their 
bearing and effect on the growth and development of private enterprise, and with the 
express object of regulating them, so as to minimise, to the lowest possible extent, com- 
petition with the latter 


The orders on the subject are quoted rn the margin and I cannot do better than to 

refer the Commission to them, as 

Government o£ India’s Resolution No 70— 1403 19, dated tho 

22nd September 1 882 contain a full and exhaustive 

Government of India’s Resolution No 10 — 603 18, dated the dlSCUSSlon of all the important and 

vth May 1836 relevant points bearing on the 

Government of India e letter No 15o, dated the lOtu August , , ° 

1008, page 191 Subject 

Government of India’s letter No 145 64, dated the 29th April 
1013 


I agiee entirely with the conclusion arrived at therein, and can suggest nothing 
now by which the object aimed at can be better attained 8o long as these orders ate 
earned out, and I have no doubt that they are, there is, 1 oonsidor, no fear absplutely of 
private business being injuriously effected During my whole experience as a jail offloei 
in the Punjab Jails 1 know of no case of a jail industry which has been earned on on such 
a scale as to seriously interfere with, or cause the closing down of, any similar private 
industry On the other hand, I do know of one large industry at least (carpet-mak- 
mg), now being earned on profitably as a prrvate concern, whrch owes its origin and 
success to the Lahore Central Jail, from where most of its trained employees were obtained, 
and which concern has since ruined the carpet industry m our jails , and possibly for all 
I know there may be a number of other petty businesses similarly set up in private by men 
after leaving jail Our Industries are not organized and regulated in any spirit of rivalry, 
but wiih the object mainly of employing our many thousands of prisoners on meeting, 
ntflt, oui ttwn depftitmcntttl needs and thereafter the lequiiements of the other consuming 
dejiai'tmentB of Govci-nment, an action which is fully leoognised by all the responsible 
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authorities as being the collect and piopei one to take A coitain amount of competition 
there m always be, so long as pioductive labour is a necessary requirement of prison 
rdmtnrtraLn, but, ^s I have already stated, it is so little com]raia n ely, and as he rights 
tnd interests of private traders are sufficiently protected, under the existing rules, I can 
offer no suggestmns of any practicable value to assist the Commission m dealing with the 
matters now before it, with special reference to jail industries 


Oral Evidence, Stii December 191 ( 

Sir F H Sfercmf — Q — You confine your note to industries in jails, rvhat 
are the jail industries here ?—J —In the Punjab our mam industries are htho 
graphic printing in the Lahore Central Jail Press, and the making of a a eiy cheap form of 
paper for Government offices 

Q j\.re there any such jail industries elsewhere in the jirovince ? A Those are 

the principal jail industries thioughout the province, papei-making is cairiod on in all 
the jails, excepting the Central Jails, where we have coitain othoi mdustiies, such as 
chick-making, duriy-making and tent-making 

Q — Have you had any complaints of interference svith private enteipiise ? — A — 
No, we have not heaid of any in recent years 

Q —You mention in youi note two Eesolutions of the Government of India on the 
subject, could you just summarise them Aoiy shortly ? — A — In the first one, that is 
the Government of India Eesolution of 1882, the Government of India sveie anxious that 
nothing should be done to inteifero A\ith local enterprise and they issued Aery 
strong orders on the subject One order Avas that there aars to be no steam piintmg in any 
jail and in those jails in Avhich such existed it was at once to be done away with 
They realised that the labour in jails should bo productive, but it should not be 
over-pioduotive There was then the Government of India Eesolution of 1886 
Avhich was founded on the Secretary of State’s reply Tho Secretary of State was 
not in agieement Avith the Go\ ornment of India at that time and said that if these 
orders were observed they would lead to an absolute suppression of tho whole sj'stem 
of jail labour The Seoietary of State fiuther ruled that while jail laboui should 
^as fai as possible not interfere Avith local enteipiise, it should be renumerative 
'without being OA^ei-iemunerative At tho same time it Avas realised that the population 
of oui jail depaitments AVas also increasing and that laboui must be found- Then in 
1906, that 13 20 years later, the Avhole matter Avas lovised because, appaiontly, there had 
been a groat deal of trouble from outside As a result of this there Avas another 
Eesolution again pointing out that there should bo no intoiferonco , tho principle was 
more definitely laid down In 1909, in this province, Avhen Sii Louis Dane was Lieute 
nant Goa einor, he found that the cost of the upkeep of oui jails, as the result of these 
Eesolutions, was great, and the earnings scarcely anything at all in compaiison Avith 
other proAunces All Govoinment departments Aveio accordingly ordered to obtain 
such articles as chicks, duriies, &c , from jails I should say that these industries had 
already been duly selected so as not to interfere with the local markets as far as 
possible It Avas fuithei ordered that all those things should in future be 
supplied by the Punjab jails, if possible, Avithout option to the officers Of 
course, that led to a ceitain amount of trouble from officers , they Aveie not will- 
ing to comply, and Ai^eie largely influenced by then subordinate staffs not to do 
so We had a great deal of trouble in that Avay, and eventually Sir Louis Dane 
insisted on the orders being given full effect to Then finally in 1914 there was 
another campaign in this province to enquire again into matters, Avhen it was definite 
1 that with regard to the printing press in the Lahore Central Jail only 

lithographic standard forms should be punted The printing of books and manuals was 
prohibited The result of the various orders is that exoeptmg for Government offices, 
we supply, practically, nothing to the outside public, and excepting for Government, we 
do not interfere with the local market at all 


Ave badtw? /l? “^’ij'^cture carpets, for instance 9-A -That is an industry Avhicl 
rot^vet^Krf In the year 1887 there was a certain firu 

' Lahore ^ Lieutenant-Governor of that time allowed to visit th^ 

SoA^e^l^n/n 1 ^ pmpose of leamingt he carpet- weaving industry This firm wa 

allow ed not only to see how the work was earned on but to obtain jail patterns Thus a 

buffi w bv the^ Ta f T ® Department in India, and which had beei 

^ 1.1.0., J ..1 the loom 

meat a?b 7 vwt^TX enterprise on the part of the Jail Depart 

buyers of raw mateilal such as wool and so on ^ -No, We have never had an; 
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complaint with regard to wool I have been in the Jail Department for 1 6 years now, and 
the carpet industry has been practically dead all that time The only wool work that we 
are doing is for onr own requirements, and of course at the present time we make 
blankets for the Army , but that is rather a different matter because the Army requires 
these articles from all sources 

Q — ^Is paper-making a local mdustry m the Punjab ? — A — ^The class of paper that 
we make is of a very cheap kmd , formerly, before this war, there was a great idea of stop- 
pmg it altogether, because officers complained that it was of an inferior quality, and more 
expensive than the ordinary ladami paper 

Q — ^You have been supplying papier m&chd ? — A — Yes 

Q — Then your considered opinion is that there is really no ground for complaint, 
and that you really have no complaints ? — A — 1 am absolutely of that opinion 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhotj Gurnmbhoy — Q — Yesterday a gentleman who has just got 
a Government contract was complammg that the jail paper printing mdustry was compet- 
ing with his work ? — A — I thmk one can easily answer that In the first place it is a 
question of labour with us We only want to see that labour is sufficiently supplied to our 
prisoners In the second place the prmtmg press m the Lahore Central Jail has had very 
great difficulties to contend with because of outpde mterference As a matter of fact it 
18 only a lithographic press and the forms that we print are simply standard forms for 
Government Departments, and withm the last three or four years we have had to under- 
take hthographic prmtmg for the Director of Land Eecords The Director of Land Ee- 
cords formerly made his own arrangements with private presses, but when the prison 
population swelled from 15,000 to 21,000 and the question of labour became very acute, 
we had to make every effort to provide labour for these prisoners, but even then only 
standard forms were allowed to be lithographed In regard to anything else m the way 
of manuals or books of any kind, we supply nothing to private persons, and there are strict 
orders not to comply So what we do is purely for Government departments 

Q — Do you use steam power in the printing press ? — A — In that one jail only> 
in the lithographic press 

Sir D J Tata — Q — ^Is there any system of industrial education m the jails ?— 
Yes 

Q — Would you mind just describing it ? — A — That is particularly so m the 
Borstal Jail We have got about a thousand boys there now, and we tram them m car* 
pentry and agriculture, and everything leadmg up to tent-making We teach them all 
the different branches m connection with tent-makmg, that is to say, fringe making, 
rope makmg, tailormg, dyemg, etc , etc 

Q — Then there is a regular school to tram these boys ? — A — There is a regular 

school 

Q — Is there any elementary school besides ? — A — ^Yes 

(Hero the witness said that he would be glad to show the Commission what they were doing exactly, 
especially what work they were djing m the prmtmg press ) 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrimbhoy, — Q —Have you got reformatories ? — A — ‘I 
have nothing to do with reformatories We had one in this provmce, it is now m the Delhi 
province, 

Q — Do the younger boys also go to the jails ? — A —Yes, we send boys convicted 
for more than four months to the Borstal Jail 

Qt — ^Is there any separate jail for juvemle offenders ? — A —Every jail has its own 
small juvenile ward 

Q — In the jail compound ? — A — There is a small juvenile ward in every jail But 
nowadays juveniles sentenced for over 4 months are at once sent to the Lahore Borstal 
Jail from all over the Provmce 

Q — Do any large proportion of the released prisoners take up honest work ? — A 
Things are improvmg Unfortunately, we have not any very defimte records because it 
has been difficult m this provmce to start anything in the nature of a Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
but we are hoping for great thmgs very soon from the Act which has recently been 
Mrafted and which is now under consideration m connection with the Borstal Jail These 
boys will no longer be treated as prisoners Their sentences will be of detention only, 
and it will be an “institution” instead of a jail With that we shall have a committeeiormed 
for finding employment on their release As a matter of fact I can get employment for 
them under the agricultural officers and others. 
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0— Is theie not a gieat prejudice amongst omployeis against these boys — 
No I think theie mil be an increase in then employment In fact, have got a great 
demand f 01 those boys who have been trained in the difieient blanches of tent-making 
Sioy loalirknows the whole of tent-making but the incidental industries which load to 
the same are so valuable foi instructional purposes 


Hon’Mc H J Mai/nard —Q —The Borstal Jail is pioviding labour foi the 
Dhariwal Woollen Bactoiy, is it not so ^ —Yes 

Sti F H Stewart — Q — Is theie anything else -which you would like to say ? — 

^ There is only one thing I should like to say I do not think it can be said that the 

Lahore Lithographic Printing Press is in any vay mteifeiing with local firms lYhen the 
question of the printing foi the Director of Land Eecoids arose in 1914, it vas decided bj 
Government that all departments should get then standard forms and lithographic 
forms from us We do not inteifeie wuth other forms of printing 


WiiNESs No. 3G6 

Mb, H T, OoN-yiiiLB, Zamindar, Montgomery 
Whitten Evidence 

I desire to give evidence on — 

(1) “^The agricultural industry, and 

(2) The ootton-ginning and pressing industry only 

Agriculture being the most important industiy in the Punjab, Government is not 
likely to find a more profitable way of spending money than by encouraging it and providing 
more scientific workers and practical men to solvo the many questions in cultivation, in- 
troduction of implements, rotation of crops, watering and the handling of the produce 
advantageously, in order to obtain tho best market prices 

The cultivator is not unwilling to change his traditional methods of cultivation in 
favour of new ones provided ho has tho advice of ovpeits and has tho opportunity of seeing 
experiments and practical demonstrations at convenient contios earned out by Govern 
ment, which ho cannot afford to do, that he is assisted in every possrblo manner by Govorn- 
mont subordinate officials, Zaildars and Lambardars in tho execution of thoir duties, so 
that he does not spend moio time and labour than is actually necessary and compensated 
for in carrying out then orders, and that the local co operative societies help him financially 
so that he may not be forced into tho hands of the Bania for his financial lequnements at 
exhorbitant rates of interest 

This could bo brought about by Govoinmont increasing the numboi of experts in 
tho Department of Agiiculturo and Industiy and by spending more monoj’- on experi- 
mental work, so that each di^tiiet would have suitable exports, with the necessary sub 
ordmato stalls for controlling tho work in each district 

The increasing of tho Agiicultuial Dopaitmontal staff will mean incioasod oxpondi 
turo on the part of Government, and create a demand for trained men So far as the men 
are concoined the various districts might bo manneQ’gia dually in accordance v\ith the men 
available and as logaids tho increased expenditure Govoinmont Mill be compensated by 
increased revenue, vihen outturn and qualities aro impiov’^ed and better prices obtained 

A considerable amount of capital has boon raised and machinery purchased for this 
industry, but m my opinion fully throe-fourths of that capital has been hai died to tho 
dotiimont of caipitBrlists 8<iLd tlio cotton industry 

There aro more ginning factories and presses Greeted than are really necessary for 
the amount of cotton available, with tho result that there is a largo amount of capital 
locked up, good machinery lying idle and inefficient handling of the industry 

Eoi instance, in tho Multan and Muzaffaigarh Districts alone, there are 41 ginning 
lactones and 8 presses, representing the capital outlay of about 20 to 25 lakhs rupees, where- 
as or tho amount of cotton available there is only a necessity for 8 ginning factories and 
4 presses, -which is proved by tho conditions prevailing there, ’ 

These surplus factories and presses have only been erected for the purpose of 
sharing m a pool, which is established in those districts. 
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Tlie amotint of cotton (kapaa) available m those districts amounts to about 3 to 4 
lakhs maunds, vhich means the outturn of about one lakh to one lakh thirty thousand 
niaunds of ginned cotton 

Tins amount of cotton mil bo profitably and advantageously ginned by 8 ginning 
factoiios and pi cssed bv 4 piessos, j of^thoio aio 83 smphis factoiios and 4 surplus presses 
in those districts, simply because they and the uoiking factories share in a pool of about 
one lakh of rupees annually, 10,0 piofit of little inoio than 2,500 rupees for each factory, 
and a pool of about 80,000 rupees for the presses, 1 c , that piofit of a little over 10,000 
rupees for each press 

Without the surplus factories or piessos, the factories Vsould earn about Us 12,000 
01 more each and the presses about Rs 20,000 oi more oncli 

The pool SI stem for the factories is that each uoiking factory pays into a pool 
Eo 1 por maund on ei erj mannd of cotton ginned and bnjs Lapas at the market rate 
cuiiont In this manner one lakh of rupees is collected in the pool -whon one lakh 
marrnds of cot ton is ginnod in tho disliict 

Tlio amount in the pool is then clistiihritod among tho 41 factories, in proportion 
to tho number of gms in each factory, each gm being entitled to one and half pies per gin 
jU the factory 

Similarly, tho pool system for tlio piossos is, that each working press pays Es 2 4-0 
on Glory bale of cotton or wool piossod into a common pool and when 25,000 bales of cotton 
and about 10,000 bales of uool arc piessed, about Es 80,000 is collected in the pool for 
distribution among tho 8 pro6Sos,uhich amount tho3 dnide equally 

For tho sake of this distribution, thcro are a matter of about 10 lakhs worth of gin- 
ning mnchinory and about 8 to 4 lakhs uortb of pressing macbinoiy lying idle in those 
districts alone 

This pooling system is ostabliohod m Iho Multan District and in a fow other districts 
and it enables tho idle factory or picss to rocon*^6 some income, but m the districts where 
no pooling OMsts, thoro is no income vliatos or for tho rdlo factories and presses 

Tho only way of helping tho capitalists to slop this unnecessary locking up of 
capital and keeping machinery idle is for Go\ ernmont to limit tho number of factories and 
presses in every district, so as to work officioiilly Iho amount of cotton asailablo 

One ginning factory of about 40 gms should ho allowed for every 50,000 maunds of 
kapas available for ginmng and one press for ovory 10 000 or 12,000 bales available for 
pressing 

I am of opinion that no financial aid is necessary on tho part of Government, but 
what IS really necessary is Government advisory control over all industnal concerns 

I am also of opinion that Government should establish ginning factories at suitable 
centres for the special ginning of long staple cotton, not only by way of demonstration, 
but in the interests of tho industry itself , such factories could bo handed over to private 
capitalists or companies, when Government was satisfied that tho system of ginmng bad 
been established and that tho industry itself would in no way suffer 

Orat. 8™ December 1917 

Mr C E Loin — Q — What area hav’-o you in your own cultivation ? — A — 8,000 

acres 

Q — l^liat crops do you mostly grow ? — A — I grow' cotton and wheat princi- 
pally, and also sugarcane, oilseeds and gram 

Q — What cotton do you grow' ? — A — American cotton purely, the long staple 
4 P 

Q — Have you your own gin 9— A — No 

Q — You get it ginned b}’- the ordinary gmnoiios ? — A — p have a gin under my 
supervision 

Q — Is there much trouble owing to the mixing of cotton in gins ? — A Yes 

Q — And have you heard of tho idea of licensing gins not for tho purpose you men- 
tion in pmui note but in order to prevent mixtures ? — A ' — Yes 

Q — Wliat do you think of that idea ? — A — I agree with it 

l3 
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O —But for the purpose you mention in order to prevent too started 

you propose that there should be some licensing system ?-A -That is to prevent un- 
necessary expenditure and outlay of capital 

Q There are more gins than there is cotton to be ginned ? A —Yes 

p Supposing you have in your tract enough cotton for a dozen gins, and supposing 

the amount of cotton grovm increases and there is enough cotton to serve twenty gms, 
there is room for eight more gins Supposing tweh e more people wanted to start, which 
of them would you allow ? — A — Those that would be working in the interests of the in- 
dustry and that are really reliable and approved. 


follow 


Q —Would that not rather confine the profits to existing gins ?—A —I do not quite 


Q You say that you propose to give preference to those people who have already 

a knowledge of the ginning industry 9— A —Yes 

Q —That would rather confine it to people who were concerned in gins already 
and probably the people who were concerned in gins in the tract m question ? If there are 
lust enough gins to deal with the existing cotton the gin owners may combine for another 
reason, not to put down the number of gins working, but to simply keep up the rates charged 
for ginning to the disadvantage of the cultivator I will give you an instance from Berar 
Messrs Ballis decided that they would not associate themselves with any pool, but work 
their gins irrespectively of what anybody else did, because they said that it was not their 
business to make money out of ginning, but they wanted ginned cotton to come on to tho 
market as cheap as possible in the interests of cotton trade and their own trade ? — A — I 
understand from what you mean that people who combine to fix the ginning rate also 
combine to fix the rate of purchase of that kapas 


Q — You get a certain number of gins who purchase from cultivators and you have 
also a certain number which gm for custom for merchants Is that the case here ? — A — 
Not all over the Punjab, but m some factories in the Punjab 


Q — Usually the gin people purchase cotton? — .(i — They purchase cotton and 
sell ginned cotton 

Q — They probably press ? — A — ^They press But there are customers who are 
ginners in the Punjab who lease their gins to exporters 


Q — For a month at the time ? — A, — Yes, and they charge a certain rate for the 
cotton to be ginned 

Q — ^Before coming back to that point again, is there any regular inore or less 
accepted prevailing rate for ginning ? — A — ^More or less, 

Q — What IS it ’ — A — In some districts it is ten annas and others eleven annas a 
maund of 80 lbs 


Q That rate prevails when you have too many gins Supposing you had fewer 
gins would not the rate for ginning tend to go up ?~A —Not necessarily, because the fac- 
tory has got to ha^ e a certain amount of work to feed it to keep it going, and if it charged 
a fabulous rate it would naturally not draw cotton to be ginned at that factory 


g —But they have shown themselves already capable of combining to make a pool 
in which a certain number of gins do not work What they would have m mind no doubt 
IS this -U they did not combine they would compete and thus the rate for ginning would 
go down to a low figure and the price paid for cotton would go to a high fi<^ure That 
IB why they combine ?-^ -No They combine because the nearest and the easiest 
method of getting money with the minimum of capital is this 


Q Surely the object of the pool is to prevent the rate paid for ginning going too 
low or the price paid for cotton going too high?-^ - Where there are Indian industries 
onf there have been pools formed I know of individual ginners competing with 

one another regardless of the money they have invested I have known sinners loamfr 
Es 10,000 and Es 20,000 a year rather than give in to the other comp eTSor ^ 


Q They cannot do that beyond a certain point When there is a pool I take it 
the mdmdual members agree among one another to do or to abstain from doing a certain 
thing That is embodied in an agreement ?~A —Yes 


g --Supposing one fellow breaks the agreement, then the combine put him into 
court / — A — Yes, 
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Q — If that combine consists of say five gins each of which has got five partners, 
then there js a recent ruling in another part of India that that combine should he regis- 
tered as a company under the Companies Act Is the combine registered as a company ? — 
No 

Q — Would the various partners of the different gins if you add them up in the 
combine — would they come to more than, say, ten persons ? — A — ^It goes up to even 30 

Q — The matter has not gone to court ? — A — Not to that extent 

Q , — How do you deal with your sugarcane ? — A , — ^I merely extract gur by the 
ordinary roller 

Q — 'Do you use power or cattle ? — A — Cattle 

Q — Don’t you find that it makes a very big demand on the working strength of your 
cattle at certain seasons of the year ? — A — Not by the system which I have got 

Q — You work it continuously day and night ? — A — No 

Q — What area have you got under can,e 9~-A , — ^About forty acres 
, <3 — ^What kind of cane are you growing — the local kind ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — 'Do any of your neighbours also grow cane ? — A — Yes 

Q — Supposing you had a small power-crushing plant, do you think that your neigh* 
hours would be ready to bring their cane to you and have it crushed ? — A — ^I do not 
thmk BO The holding under the cane is small 

Q — What area does each cultivator grow ? — A — One acre But you never know 
when it may be stopped Personally, I do not think it is paying 

Q — Why stopped ? — A — Owing to water rate Compared with other crops it 
does not pay us 

Eon'hU Sir Fazulbhoy Currimblioy — Q — What is the system in the Punjab ? Do 
the cultivators themselves bring the to the market or do they sell in advance to 

the Bamas and ^owcars?—A —The Bama has got in hand certain cultivators in the village. 
He advances them money and he practically fixes the rate 

Q —On his own choice 7— A —On the so called market rate which is, in my opinion, 
not correct It is only a nominal rate 

Q — He advances money as soon as lapas arrives ? — A — When the Kapas is ready 
to be marketed 

Q — Eeally speaking, the poor cultivator gets nothing It is the middleman 
who earns the whole prcJfit ? — A — Yes The cultivator is at their mercy entirely 

Q — All the profits made in the Punjab go to the middlemen ? — A — So far as the 
smaller cultivators are concerned 

Q — Are there big cultivators here ? — A — ^Yes 

Q —Are you also havmg iapas ? — A — ^I include myself among the larger cultiva- 
tors 

Q — About the gmning factories, you think that only the reliable and approved 
people should be allowed to have factories ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — Don’t you think that it would lead to preferments ? Approved by whom 9 
You mean approved by Government 9 — A — Approved by Government experts who are 
capable of judging the same 

Q — ^If it were to be approved there might be some chance of preference being given 9 
W —Yes 

Q — Are the ginning and pressing factories in the hands of the middlemen who take 
hold of the lapas 9 — A — No They sell to the ginnery 

Q — Don’t you think that if there are more ginneries there will be more competition 
and the Kapas can get better rate and the ginning rate will be less ? — A — I do not think 
BO, because it is only a question of each factory working for quantity regardless of quality 

Q — You say, “Without the surplus factories or presses, the factories would 
earn about Es 12,000 or more each and the presses about Es 20,000 or more each’’ 
Don’t you think that they will have to work 9 or 10 or 12 months' m the year to 
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finish tlio whole crop if you wani to icsfiict tlio factories to a smaller number? A — That 
IS what they aro doing at picsent In tho disliicfs refcirod to there arc 41 ginning 
factoiios Eight of them work and the icmamdoi aro closed doum Tlieio is no uork for 
them Tho factories woik duiing tho cotton season 

Q —Can yon toll us uhat is tho aaeiago eaining on tho pressing and ginning 5 per 
cent or 6 per cent " — A — Accoidingto tins pool systrm they earn about 0 per cent 

Q Aie they still basing tlio pool oi nio some independent ? — A — You hare got 

to differentiate between tho speculator and tho man s\ho is dependent on pool distribu- 
tion Tho man who depends upon pool distnbution goes on contented Tho speculator 
in cotton makes Es 10,000 

Q — Yniat foicignoi s Im o got gmnin<’ factories hero ? Ealli’s and others 7— A — 
They have leased factories and I think the\ baa o just bouglit one '■swell 

Q —In tho second paiagiaph of your written CMdonee sou speak about tho 
CO opoiative societies Aro not those co opei at no soeielies able to finance these poor 
people who aio going into the hands of middlemen ‘!—A — Thev has e done a considerable 
amount of good since then formation 

Q —Has 0 they got banks to finance them ? Aro thoie any big banks 7— A —Tho 
co-opeiativo banks undoi the Ri stem on which tho Goe eminent is working them are 
gradually asserting thom«ohes 

Q —You think there ought to be more staff undoi the Goa eminent for thr work 
Yes 

Q — Have Tou been cultnatmg slaplo cotton? — A — I cultnato purely staple 

cotton 

Q — Wliero do you sell it ? Do you send it down to big centres like Karachi ? — 
A —I sell it at my godown to exporters 

Sir F H Sieicarl —Q —Aro you a tenant of Goyoinmont ? — A — Yes 

Q — You saa- that you would like to see tho Depaitment of Agriculture and In- 
dustries stiongthened and nioio expeits in it ? — A — Yes 

Q — If they weio separated, would that set free the agricultuial experts to doaoto 
more timo to agriculture? — A — ^Tt would enable tho ngricullural experts to doaote 
moie time to agiiculture 

Q — I do not quite undoi stand about this pool system Ylio starts these pools ? 
Do tho pioprietors of the different ginning fact ones got together and start a pool ? — A — 
If there are 5 or G ginneries erected in a town or district and they compete with one 
another regardless of the piofits to themseheb, they endeayoiir to call a meeting to bring 
about a combination No single factoir owner would go oa ci to the olhei factory to bring 
about this combination, but they would go to an agoncT run by Euiopeans to bring about 
a meeting and decide to base a pool 

Q — How much capital is loquiied roughly to start one of these ginneries ? — A — 
In pre-war days it used to bo Es 1,000 per gin and a factory with 20 gins would cost 
Es 20,000 

Q — ^And they should hay o some kind of working capital ?—A — Yes It is neces 
sary at the time of tho cotton season when cotton is required A good business man may 
be able to manipulate tho icquiremonts of his factory with another Es 20,000 So on the 
whole it would be about Es 50,000 

Q — Cannot these ginneiies, which aro aheady in existence, keep others out ? — A 

I do not think they could The other factories that are started simply go out and buy 
5,000 maunds oi 2,000 maunds-and stait tho business and there is a certain amount of 
commotion in the locality They would rather lose than combine with you 

Q —And you think the remedy is a system of licensing by wbicb the Government 
should not allow more than a certain number of gins in a certain district ? A Yes 

Q— With the increased production of cotton is there any likelihood of tho demand 
tor gins overtaking the present numbci ? Aro there far too many gins and is there no 
question of more being required ?—^ —No likelihood 

X,. ^ ^ ginning factory in a place where 

there are plenty runs a considerable risk of losing all his money — A More or loss ■ That 

IS speculation and the man Jakes his chance 
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Mr, G E Low — Q — ^You sell youi staple cotton to e\poit fiims ? — A , — ^Yes 
Q — Are you satisfied with the piiee you get — A — No 

Q — Have you made enquiries as to what the corresponding rate vould be m a free 
market like Bombay or Ahmedabad ? — A — Yes 

Q — And you do not consider that you aie getting an equivalent treatment ? — A — 


Q — Did you apply to the Agricultural Department oi anybody else for help in the 
matter ? — A — I thmk the Agiicultuial Department have done more than they can pos- 
sibly be expected to do under the conditions m which they aie endea\ouiing to market 
the produce When you have only three buyers the puce is low because there is no other 
buyer to pay a higher price I do not think the Agricultural Department can do pos- 
sibly more than that they are doing 

Q — You haA e not, any of yoUj attempted to combine and ship direct to Bom- 
bay ? — A — No As a busmess-man myself I have taken the opportunity of trymg in the 
Bombay market, but I do not think that is possible for every /omindai or cultivator to 
have that knowledge, 

Sii F H Stewait — Q — Have you any supplementary remarks to make ? — A — 
With lefeience to this question of marketing staple cotton in the Punjab at the 
present moment there are 250,000 acres under American long staple cotton The Agn- 
cultuial Department have done all they possibly could to help the cultivator and to show 
him the advantage of long staple* quality against slioit staple They invite buyers from 
all parts of India to come to these auctions and some of the biggest buyers in India attend 
I may be mistaken but I do not think that some of them are quite aware of the various 
qiiahties which are marketed Foi example, at the recent auctions there were only 
two buyers and there were no othei buyers to compete against That is a point that I 
think would lequue the assistance of expoiteis as well as of Government 

Q — How long have these auctions been going on ? — A — They started on the 22nd 
October at intervals of three days In order to advance the industry and market the 
cotton Government has been holding those auctions at various centres These auctions 
have been going on foi the last five years 

Q — Are they widely known ? — A — Yes The Bombay people and the Nagpur 
people are aware of them 

Q — Have you any definite suggestion to make as to anything more the Govern- 
ment could do or the buyers could do ? — A — A system of selling agency 

Ml G E Loiv — Q — Have you approached the British Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion in the matter ? — A — I discussed the matter with the Secretary very often 

Q — They have expressed themselves anxious to stop in and keep the prices up ? — 
A — They are very anxious to see that a good quality is grown and adequate puce is 
paid for it so far as the producer is concerned 

Q — Did they make any practical oftoi or suggestion is to how that end can be 
secured, such as by the establishment of selling agencies — A — That was then idea 

Hon’blc Mr H J Maynaid — Q — ^Is it not laio for only two buyers to be present 
at any of these auctions ? — A —-We have more buyers 

Q — ^In the one that I attended there were many and my impression then was that 
the competition was pretty keen — A — It was very keen That was last year 

Q —But there was something special in the conditions of this year for the competi- 
tion not being keen ? — A — Yes I am not bringing up this matter from the pomt of view 
of the individual buyers I want to bung it before you more rnth leferenoe to the inde 
pendent cultivator, the smaller ahadkm, nr order to try and better his lot 

Q — 1 take it that owing to special circumstances of this particular year there was 
not a keen competition — A — The condititns of last year and this year have been 
entirely differenti 
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Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

0 2 —Trade, and land with its produce, have, until recent years, absorbed much of 
the avmlable surplus capital of the Punjab, and, of these two, investment in land 
absorbed the greater proportion The Alienation of Land Act had the mdireot effect of 
diverting, to some extent, capital from land to trade and industry the success of the 
Swadeshi’ movement, and the expansion of Indian banking and industry between 1902 
and 1912, shows this But much of the surplus capital of the province still concerns itself 
with the ’produce of agricultural land, or with real estate m large cities At present what 
capital there is invested in industries in this province is provided by moderately wealthy 
respectable shopkeepers, bankers and contractors, and to a less extent by professional 
men, particularly lawyers 

There is undoubtedly a very great deal of capital lymg untouched throughout the 
provmce, m the form of gold, principally with bankers, and to some extent with the more 
prosperous agriculturists This tendency to store capital has been accentuated by the 
recent failur^ of commercial enterprises in this province Broadly speaking, it may be 
said that the Punjabi has no experience m investments, and is generally loath to trust his 
money out of his sight He wiU put his money into a bank and leave the bank to do the 
work for him, trustmg it bhndly, until suddenly seized with some wild and unreasonmg 
pamc, when he will withdraw all his money at once (see the report, already referred to, 
on the recent causes of failure of econonuc enterprises in the Punjab) As a result of these 
failures, I direct the Commission’s attention to the fact that at the close of the financial - 
year 1911-12 there were 194 registered compames in this province, with a paid-up 
capital of Bs 1,94,37,219 at the close of the financial year 1915-16 there were 81 such 
compames with a working capital of Es 1,46,41,772 

q 3 — Undoubtedly, there have been far more cotton-ginmng factories, and, to a , 
less extent, ootton-bahng presses, started in the province in the last ten years than was 
necessary The matter is being dealt with in detail by Mr Taffs, the Inspector of Eao 
tones, who will give evidence before the Commission I will content myself here with 
noting that a cotton-gmmng factory was, until the boom m them started, an easy way of 
making money, which did not require a great deal of capital, and could therefore be financed 
by a Hin du joint family, or a small party of friends So it appealed to thepublic. These 
factories and presses nearly all belong to “ pools” now, and one or two factories have never 
been worked since their erection and yet have proved fairly lucrative to their owners, thanks 
to the income from the “ pool ” 

In the newly-developmg Lower Ban Doab Colony Government has more power 
m this matter of ginning factories than elsewhere, and has under consideration proposals 
to ensure that no more sites are sold by it for the erection of such factories than will be re- 
quired by the cotton requiring ginning the factories to be erected will almost certainly 
have to comply with certam requirements as to space and general design, whose object is to 
ensure cleaner and purer cotton leaving the factory than is now the case The matter 
will doubtless be dealt with by the Cotton Committee now touring through India 

aaul- Q 4 experience of this Government in the way of subsidizing industrial enter- 

prises has been very small and not fortunate A subsidy was promised to the Ambala 
Glass Works in 1911 on condition of training a certain number of apprentices, to be 
nommated by Government, in approved methods of glass-making For the purposes of 
this trainmg Austrian experts were to be entertained The experts were entertained, but 
only for a short time * no body replaced them it was found that the apprentices were 
not properly taught and, in short, the whole enterprise was a failure It was brought 
to a speedy conclusion 


Similarly, Su: Louis Dane’s Government gave m 1910 a grant to the Salvation 
Army Weavmg School at Ludhiana for teaching improved methods to weavers The 
grant was not renewed at the end of the five years for which it was given in the first 

•My replies are merely my own opinions and should be taken to be in no way hmd.n^ nn n,y nn-rammant. 
I direct the Commiision’s attention to — 


(i) Mr BadenMh’s monograph, just published, entitled "Punjab Industries, 1911- 
Sir Latifi’a Industrial Punjab ” up 5 ^to date , and 


-1917,** bringing 


^ Showing results of enquiry made by » small committee 

into the recent oausea of fwiares of industnal ontorpnses in thw province. ^ 
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instance Frequent visits to the school convinced me that it -was not appealing to the 
weaving classes of the province and that the Salvation Aimy was, perhaps, pushing 
unduly its own loom with the weavers against the more satisfactory “ fly shuttle loom,” 
and, in short, that Government was not getting value foi its money 

Q 5 — Government m this country has to discharge very many functions which in 
more advanced countries are undertaken hy the public itself I am therefore distinctly 
of opinion that Government aid should be given to existing or nejv industries, especially 
the latter, in India to a greater extent than would be done, say, in England How 
that aid should be given I have no very clear ideas It appears to me that all the various 
methods of giving such aid that are suggested m this question might be tried, that bemg 
adopted in each particular case that seemed best suited to it. 

Suggestions Nos (1) and (2) could be employed with advantage m helping a new or 
existing enterprise, already properly supplied with capital, over some particularly thorny 
part of its path, where some initial difficulty had to be overcome, or to enable a small mdus- 
try to expand to an extent that would secure it the advantages of production on a large 
scale No (4) should generally be the method adopted to aid new enterprises Loans might 
be granted, without interest at first, afterwards bearing interest which would gradually 
rise to the market rate mstalments of principles also would be demanded at the latter 
stage Such an idea is already recogmsed m the advances by Government for agricultural 
purposes — taccavi system What is now wanted is industrial taccavi 

Suggestion No (5) is suitable for small industries, where machinery is simple, and 
not expensive Suggestion No (7) would seldom be applicable, although there seems no 
reason why it should not be apphed to a large new undertaking, the first of its kind m a 
particular province 

The adoption of suggestions Nos (3) and (6) would require much consideration. 
Should Government follow either of them, the Indian public might possibly understand the 
procedure as an absolute Goxernment guarantee of the undertaking, and invest money 
accordingly Should, subsequently, such enterprises come to grief. Government might be 
placed in a somewhat difficult positron 

Q 6 — Government supervision would have to be applied to a greater or less 
degree if any methods of Government assistance aie invoked Far more Government 
control would be necessary if suggestions Nos (8) and (6) in question 6 are followed, 
than would be necessary in the case of the other suggestions, I should not, however, 
make such control or supervision stricter than the absolute minimum Government 
would have to run its risks like other people I assume Government would have a large 
staff of well-paid experts to advise on industrial enterprises applying for assistance On 
that assumption, and also assuming the adviSe so given to be followed, I do not thmk that 
any form of Government supervision should be applied save in the case of suggestions 
Nos (3) and (6) in question 5 If they were followed, I should have a Government director 
. on the enterprise concerned 

Q 7 and 8 — The experience of the Punjab m regard to pioneer factories is hardly 
one on which a general policy can be framed— so limited is it The only pioneer factory 
possessed by Government is the Government Eesin Factory at Jallo near Lahore, This 
venture has met great success, having within two years paid off its original outlay and 
made, in addition, a handsome profit But there were special reasons for success in this 
case The process of manufacture is a simple one , there is no highly-complicated 
machinery, no very mvolved processes* Hence, it can well be run by a Government depart- 
ment, which, as yet, has little specialised experience in this particular industry Again, 
Government has, to a large extent, a monopoly of the raw material, the resin obtained 
from the “ pinus longifoha ” With complete control over large areas of forest. Govern- 
ment can control better than could a private agency the collection and transport of the 
raw material 

It would thus appear that this is a case m which Government should never close 
down the factory, nor hand it over to a private capitalist The industry is not capable 
of indefinite expansion, and were it handed over to private enterprise, it would merely 
be the gift of a monopoly to a private firm which would be more likely to abuse it than 
Government 

The conditions were, however, m this case, as already said, exceptional Where 
such conditions do not exist, it is extremely doubtful whether much successful pioneer work 
can be done by Government To pioneer a complicated industry requires a specialised 
knowledge and experience which Government can rarely command A large firm which 
has already fought its way to the forefront of the world’s industry is much more capable 
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of Dioneoring induitriea than 18 Government, witness, e 17 , the bkll with vhich Steel 
BiJ^thers of langoon aie developing the mineral oil question in the Attock District , and m 
eoSon with the possibility of alkali maiiufactuie on a largo scale in this province, 1 
seems at least woithy of considoiaiion whether a fiim like Brunner Mond A Co would not 
do the work better than Government As showing that Go\ ornmont is not well Mted for 
this type of work, I may quote the case of a small inmoi al oil spring m the 1 Inmw ah District, 
which has been worked by the Military Works Department with crude and old-fashioncd 
methods for many yoais Some years ago, to mcrcaso Iho supply of oil, that department 
sunk a well diiectly over the spiing in qncsfion No result followed As was pointed out 
by the Direotor-Gonernl of the Geological Sur\oj, the well was sunk at the 'ciy place 
where a fieo flow of oil could not bo expected In other words, the Goi ernmont depart 
ment had not the cxperienco necessary for this kind of woik 

Q fl, 10 and 10 (n) —I ha%o nothing to add to what is said on tho report on the 
recent failures of commercial onterpirsca in this prormco 


Q 11 and 12 —The Begistrar, Co opcraln 0 Societies, Mt Cuh ert, will doubtless give 
evidence on those points Weaving and shoo making ha\o been hel 3 ied by co operalue 
societies to some extent in villages in this inovinco Tho results so far attained are not 
gieat, paitly owing to shortage of staff 


Technical a\i to induslrta, 

Q 19 —Tanning , match manufacture and tho manufacture of tiles, cheap crockery 
and acid jars, all suggest themselves as suitable for domonstrntion factories in tins pro 
Vince As regards tho first, there is ahrindanco of raw inalonals, but tho methods followed 
are bad Trohp’s mouogiaph on matches contemplated a successful future for this induslrv 
in tho Punjab And, as regards tiles, chcajilcroCkerj , etc , tho Lnrokn Porcelain Works, 
Lahore, have piovod that their manufacture is commercmlK possible but the methods 
followed lu those works could doubtless ho impiovcd 

Q 2o — Tho existing surveys are more gciioial tlian particulai more gcogiajihical 
than industiial In a genoial Hurvoj it is dilhcult to gi\o adequate attention to one specific 
detail As an instance of our present dcfeotiio infoiinalion 1 can refer to that of trees 
with tannin barks in the forests of Iho pioi nice Some j e irb ago tho then Director of In 
dustries asked tho Consoriator of Forests foi some specific information on this point and 
was mfoimod that to collect it a special staff would bo nooosi 5 ar\ Tho information is 
not yet forthcoming 

Little definite is known regarding tho clays and glass sands of tho proiince, and 
I do not think that the Salt Eango has yet been thoroughly exploied from a geological 
point of view 

It IS most mipoitant for such sun oj s as I hai e hero 111 mind that the instiuclions 
foi each suivey should bo pieciso and not goner il, that each sun ey should bo for a definite 
industrial aiticlo in lelation to its mdustiial jiurposes Woio tho general results of such 
surveys made known through tho Press, attention would bo more widely directed to the 
official leports 


Assistance in marhcting products 


Q 29 — ^I do not think a commercial museum would be of much practical use m 
this province Prices are always fluctuating and it would lequire good organization to 
keep the infoimation at such a museum up-to date 

Q 80, I paid a short visit to the “ Village Indusluos ” Emporium at Gawnporo 
recently I think a similar institution would bo useful in this proMiice 


small exhibition of impiovod weaving appliances that tours ioi some 
BIX months every year tluough important weaving tracts of this piovince undoubtedh does 
goo , as many weavers, foi whom these improved appliances are meant, live in ullages, 

app 

m othe?prOTmcer^ paiticulai advantage in the Punjab having trade representatives 


time I respect as they might be At one 

tuiin^ oonce^n m ° Government patronage foi a smaU cutlery manufao 

of the Dionosal on n of desk knives, etc , was required Nothing cams 
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Other forms of Government^aid 

Q 41 and 48 —Undoubtedly, difSculties are thrown in the way of the acquisition of 
land for industrial concerns, not so much by the land policy of Government, as by the 
customs of the people, to which almost the foice of law has now become attached 
Mr Aimstiong of the Dhanwal Mills has suffered in this matter and will doubtless explain 
hiS case to the Commission In the first place, the Pre emption Law thiows difiSculties in a 
purchaser’s way a co-sharer in the village brings a case in which he alleges that he, 
as co-sharer, is entitled to buy the land instead of the industrial enterprise concerned 
Tbe result is endless litigation and worry for the enteipiise I would emphasize that, more 
often than not, the cases such co-shareis bring aie merely to blachmail the enterprise, and 
not really with the object of getting the land This difSculty, under the Pre-emption Act, 
however, does not arise when the sale in question has been ol agricultural land by a villager 
as m such cases the Deputy Commissioner has to sanction the sale in question under the 
Land Alienation Act and, m the case of land alienated with such sanction, no light of 
pre-emption can exist — vide section 9 of the Punjab Pie-emption Act of 1913 

But the Customary Law of the Punjab peasantry here opposes another obstacle 
to the industrial concern trying to extend its operations, and for that reason wishing to 
add to its land Ancestral land — that is land which the seller did not purchase himself, 
but inherited— cannot, as a general rule, be sold save for valid necessity. Otherwise, those 
to whom it would descend in due course can bring a case to set aside the sale Many cases 
have been brought m the Punjab courts on the point as to what was “ valid necessity ’ 

But the possible worry and expense to the industrial concern wishing to increase 
its land are obvious And here again I would emphasize the fact that such cases are as 
often as not brought ^rth a view to blackmail 

Government has not in any case that I can find so far ever put the Land Acquisition 
Act in force to help an industry in acquiring more land Sections 40 and 41 of thafAct 
have always stood in the way i 

The remedy for all these troubles should be, to my mind, a short enactment, giving 
the Local Government power to acquire land for industrial concerns when satisfied that 
it was to the public interest (in its widest sense) that such acquisition be made The pro- 
visions of Customary Law should be definitely debarred from applying to such 
alienations I attach much importance to this I have before me as I write a record of a 
case in which a proposal to establish a large spinning and weaving mill in the Gurdaspur 
District came to nought owing, inter aha, to difidculties in the way of acquiring land' 

This Government has, I may note, recently agreed to reserve an area of 5,000 acres 
in the new Lower Ban Doab Colony to provide in the future land for peasants expropriated 
from their original land by industrial concerns 

Q, 43 (a) — Government in this province can help industrial concerns by the supply 
of power from the waterfalls in canals and rivers The Dhanwal Mills and the Amritsar 
hydro-electric scheme, which the committee will examine on the spot, are cases in point. 
The former being a concern that requires a constant supply of power has had to mstal a 
standby steam plant, toprovidepower for such periods as the canal is closed for cleaning, 
etc Power, therefore, from canals, being periodic, would appear better adapted to the 
working of agricultural wells, which do not requiie to be continually working — this 
IS the case with the Amritsar hydro-electric scheme — than the working of concerns 
which require continued power For them the possibilities of the Punjab rivers merit 
consideration But in this connection it should be borne in mind that these rivers run 
very full in the summer, and with very much lower supplies in the winte’’. 

Training of labour 

Q 46 — ^Mr Heath will give evidence about industrial schools in the province — ■ 
so I leave that part of the subject to him I am inclined to think that mdustrial schools 
should be under the Department of Industries and not that of Education But the latter 
department should either be represented on the " Advisory Industrial Board of the 
Province,” and would thus have a voice in the management of industrial schools, or should 
be given some other way of making its voice heard in large matters of policy as regards the 
management of such schools 

Ofliaal organisation and administration 

Q 56 — ^There is in this province a combined Director of Agriculture and Industries, 
who 13 also at present Controller of Munitrons There is abundant work for two officers, 
and the office of Director of Agriculture should be separated as soon as possible from that 
of Director of Jndnstriea, 
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There is an Advisoiy Boaid of Indnstrics, hut it never meets, and is at pr^ent, at 

anyrateofnouTe It could.houever, undoubtedly be otu^^ Director 

Sus lies appointed It should bo merelj adr isor^ . v Khout oxccuin o unctions these 
should be left to the Directoi of Industries As to the la ter I v ould tabc the best man 
oienn-, be he business man, non evpert officml, or a technical Bpeciahst I be circnm 
stances of one province differ from those of another, and the circumstances of a proMneo 
do not remain the same Hence, I deprecate nnj hard-and-fast rule being laid donn 
that the Director of Industries must bo a business-man, oi vice icrsa And in this province, 
I foresee consideiable difficulties in getting a suilablo business man to fill the post, nho 
would be willing to accept the salaiy Gor cinmcnt is likelj to attach to it 


There should be an Imperial department also vith ^allOUB specialists attached to 
it e g , in glass-making, paper-mnlung, potter j -making, tanning, etc To them the pro 
vincial industiial departments should refer for adiico when anv case in connection Vritb 
those industries came before them At present I have a case befoic iiio in mIiicIi a local 
firm asks for adiice lo glass making In this matter I need the ndMCo of a glass o\iierl’B 
but the only man ai ailable is the glass expert attached to the Unit ed Proi inccs Go\ eminent 
I am asking my Government to ask the United Proi inccs Goiernmciil kindly to let their 
glass expert advise in this case But nbether that Gorornment mil agree is another matter 


Cottage industries are certainly of some impoitanco here , but Ibev are mainlv 
■* luxury ’’ industries I have no \ cry clear ideas as to bon tlioj should bo de\ eloped The 
enamel and pottery work of Multan, the inlaid caipcntrv work of Jullundur and Chimot 
andthe jado work of Bhera area few that suggest Ihemseh cs to me ns worths of encoiiioge- 
ment The trarelling exhibition of improred weaving appliances certainly does, na 
already said, useful w ork 


Q 71 and 71 (a) —I can see no need for a Icclinological institute in tins pro 
Vince, though I consider there sbould bo one such central institute for the whole of 
India, thoroughly well staffed, and completely fitted up, to winch Proa incial Departments 
of Industry could send studoiits The possibility of lads who bar o pascod through the 
course at such an institute thinking thenisrhes entitled to Gorenimoiit posts merely 
because they have done so should bo borne in mind 


Q 80 — ^Tho Punjab is not yet snfficientlj adiancod fiiinncinlh and ihdustiiallv 
to support a fully constituted and equipped college of coinmcicc Were one to be started 
at tins stage there would bo considerable dangei of tinning out a too expensn o article, for 
which there is, at any rate at present, no demand in the pros nice The jirescnt silnation 
IS, however, by no means satisfaclorj' The “ Clerical and Commercial Examination ” 
of the Punjab University serves no ^el^ useful puiposc Most offices prefer to 
engage a lad who has passed the Mntiiculation Examination, and count on liis 
acquiring a cleiical and commercial education afterwards But great need has been felt 
in the past, and greater need will befell in the fulmc, for a inoio educated typo The staffs 
of most of the Swadeshi banks knew nothing about banking and, if Indian banking is 
again to raise its bead, it rautit bo supplied witli an Indian staff of biancli managers with 
education and experience in banking methods So also in the case of auditors there is a 
growing need for reliable Indian auditors and a raoio bigblj qualified clerk than has as 
yet been available w'lll soon bo demanded in all Gos crninont offices There arc institutions 
which are attempting to supply the nece^saiy pioduct, but at piesent their oneigies are not 
CO ordmated and they have no standard to woik to A pioneer effort is, liowo\ er, being 
made so fai as Government institutions go by Mr Ernest Smith, Headmaster of the Jomt 
Effgh and Cleiical and Commoicial Schools of Amritsar In a two-j ears’ course ho is "uing 
a much wider and more thorough training than the present Cleiical and Commercial 
Examination contemplates What he now asksfoi is a piopor diploma to work foi At 
the same time the Punjab University has now under consideration a scheino foi a t w o-years’ 
commercial course, specially calculated to supply the demand of Northcin India for a not 
too elaborate finished product This seems the proper course to adopt extend a curri- 
cnlum something like Mr Smith’s to othoi high schools, and at the same time institute a 
diploma course at the University The ■wliolo course sliould take no moio than iluee years 
■ as a maximum, either two years at school and one at the University or nice versa Parti- 
cular and caieful attention should be paid to modern commoicinl English, correspondence, 
precis, and office routine, and a minimum standard in such should be insisted upon 

K ^ piesent general system of municipal taxation, octioi, is a bindiance 

both to trade and to industry Municipalities can assist bv substituting a terminal tax, 
M™ n a taxation on property, for it The mattei is gone into in inoi e detail 

in Mi Badenoch s monogiaph Punjab Industries, 1911 — 1917 ” 

Mumcipahties can also help in starting industiial schools— if inn on proper lines— 
and by giving scholarships for technical and commercial scholaiships elsewhere 
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Q 83 — ^Mv experience is small, but I not infrequently have correspondence vnth Commercial intciii 
the Diiector-General of Commeicial Intelligence, and have received assistance from that 
officer 

Q 84 — Occasionally,! find the Indian Trade Journal suggestive, but it is generally amdcjoimniB 
rather vague, and consists too much of extracts from other papers 

Q 85 — 1 think the Imperial Specialists in glass-making, etc , who I have suggested 
in my replies to questions 53 — 62 might well publish monographs on their various subjects, 
suggesting improved methods, vhich should be circulated to all engaged m those industries 
throughout India, in the various vernaculars, copies being also sent to the various provin- 
cial Directors of Industry 

Other forms of Government action 

Q 89 — Considerable regret has been expressed in the province at the refusal of CcrtiScates of 
the Government of India to adopt a system of hall-marking for silver Many people have quality 
insisted on the necessity of granting certificates of quality In addition to silver the neces 
sitv for hall-marking pasimina shawls has been urged These beautiful shawls are made, 
as IS well known, from fine wool from Thibet Before the war, however, many shawls sold 
as 'pashmina were made in Germany, and, as the product was not good, the trade was 
beginning to get a bad name in Europe The Ludhiana merchants, who are the principal 
dealers in these articles, declare that they would willingly pay a small fee for the privilege 
of having a certificate for these goods 

Q 95 — ^It has been suggested, and the suggestion, I think, merits consideration! Patent Laws 
that articles patented in India should be manufactured in India I perceive of course the 
many difficulties inherent in the suggestion Still it might be considered 

Tins province can never, I think, be a great industrial province The General 
great reason militating against this is the scarcity of labour which is a very great problem 
to many factories The high pnee of Bengal coal here owing to the long railway lead com- 
pared with other provinces must be borne in mind Perhaps the discovery of oil in Attock, 
and the possibilities of our water -power may solve this difficulty But our mineral resources 
are very limited Limestone, hides, oil and cotton-seeds appear to me to be raw products, 
the careful examination of which should be made They occur in abundance in the pro 
Vince 

Factories, gita-factories, will not add to the happiness of the province, but as incieas- 
ing the wealth of its people should be welcomed, and I should theiefoi e be glad to see their 
establishment to a reasonable extent 

Finally, I would note that Mr Carter Speers, the Chemist attached to the Forman 
Christian College, is most anxious to assist the Department of Industries, and I am 
indebted to him for advice on chemical matters in connection with a small dyeing school 
recently established at the Central Weaveiy He is, I understand, erecting a laboratory 
at his college in which special attention will be paid to industrial problems I under- 
stand co-operation of this manner between Government and research establishments is 
not uncommon in the United States, America Something like it might perhaps be use- 
fully developed in India 

I am much indebted to Mr Badenoch’s aid in drawing up this note 
Ohai Evidence, 8th Decembee 1917 

Sir F n Sieicari—Q — How long have you held this dual appointment ? — A . — Three 

vears 

Q — "Was it dual appointment before that ? — A —Yes 

Q — How long have industries been associated with agriculture in this way ? — A — 

Since 1911 

Q — That was the first appointment ? — A —Before that thfere was a Director of Indus- 
tnes and Land Records Sir Louis Dane started that 

Q — You refer to the Alienation of Land Act that is a' Punjab Act ? — A Yes 

Q — Can you tell us very shortly what it is ?—A — It was brought in in 1 901 There 
had been great agricultural problems , it was said that all the land was passing into the hands 
of money-lenders The zemindars used to mortgage land to money-lenders They wanted to 
get money and signed any documents put before them It was found that 20 per cent of 
agrieultuial land was passing into the hands'of the money-lending classes, who became land- 
owners There was great agneultural discontent m consequence, 'and the problem was con- 
sidered for a very long time Lord Curzon took it up, and the Land Alienation Act was 
passed The Act is briefly to the effect that an agnculturist cannot part with his land to' a 
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member of the money-lending cIisecb A money-lender, who is an owner of land, can bcU 
ifc to anybody he likes 

Q — It was intioduced in the interests of the agricnlturist ? — A — Tes, and Ins been 
exceedingly successful 

Q — Had the Act the effect of setting free a great deal of capital foi iiidustnes ? — A — 
Tes, that was the idea Undoubtedly, it did set fiee a lot of capital 

Q —Not much capital comes into this province from other parts of India ? — A Sly 

expenence does not point that n ay Theie is, liowevei, a spinning and u caving mill in the 
province of which most of the capital was subscribed in Bomba> 

Q —That is the one refeired to in this book, which is being attended with a certain 
amount of success ? — A — Yes 

Q — ^Do yon find that the professional classes invest money in industnes ? 

A — Such money as is invested in industries does come from the piofessional classes 

Q — It does not come from zemindars and land-owners ?~A — To^a verv small extent 

Q —Do you think the position is alteiing foi the bettei, or is it pretty much the same 
as what it was before the crisis ? — A — It is altenng veiy slowly I should cay 

Q —You refei to the Salvation Army n oik at Liidhiana You aie inclined to think 

that perhaps they made undue efforts to push a loom of their own invenlion i'—A That was 

my impression 

Q —And it was too exponsiv e also ?—A —Yes The plant was expensive When I assumed 
my present duties I was dissatisfied with the school I found it was not carnino- its Grant 
at all There were nearly all Christian boys there, and the school was not get(ing°into touch 
with weaving in the province as a whole ° 

Q —The grant has now been discontinued, but they are left with the use of the 
building ?—A —The grant was given for three years, and I lecommendcd tint it should not 
be continued 


Does your department leeommeiid any special loom?-^ — We have the flv-sliuttle 
loom, which is meeting with a ceitain amount of success Ifc goes out info the villages when 
we send our men on tour in the winter ° '■ 


Q- 


With these travelling demonstiators 7- A -Yes , we aic jusfc touching the fnnee 

)letn It IS quite successfuL but tbe l 

slow and backward class 


of the pioblem It^is quite successful, but the people want encouragement. They are .a very 


Army bom is a good deal cheaper?-^ -Yes, cheaper than the Salvation. 

Q — Then you refer to this Rosin Pioneei Pactoi-v A o.nr.,1 ,in„i 
1 . due to the war ?-A —I hare nothmg to odd to what Jlr hfointo.h lioo said "" 

retain 

Q -For the same reason that the raw products aie Govanment’s ?— A,— Yes 

„ ^ <lone to the trees by tappiuG them foi ino.n? a r 

tell you Mr Badenoch says no ipmg ruem toi lesini'— at— I cannot 


Q -With reference to match-making, you icfer to a monograph on matches of which 
we have heard a g^d deal Peihaps the lecommendation of the wood in that was not a veS 
happy one? I'ave no expenence in this piovince I have seen the Bareilly mat^ 

factory two or three yeais ago when it was a great failure on acpouYif nf 1! i 

Mr Badenoch tells me that one man in the Pun 3 ab tned chi, which was dso a failure^ 

pore?J.ZSeVS^T4^^ to that at Cawn- 

Q -Is there a sufficient number of village industries in the Puniab — Not cn 

many as in the United Provinees, but quite enough to keep one sales emporium gomg ^ 

Ths, A ‘‘Xf " ■* 

the new Lower Ban Doah Colony ta provide land in the future ^ 5,000 acres m 

their onginal land by industrial concerns ” Is Government eonsidenn^tl^^7"'‘*i°^ 
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The Dhanwal Mills, which are really the only successful enterprise in the province, are 
anxious to extend, but they cannot come to teims with the villagers The manager is still 
neo-otiating The villagers are sticking out for veiy exhorbitant terms Thej uant the same 
amount of land as they have got, and, in addition, want full pnce for their land 

Q — Then you refei to your Advisory Board of Industries, which you say “nevei meets 
and is at piesent at any late of no use It could, however, undoubtedly be of use weie a 
whole-time Diiectoi of Industries appointed ” How many membois does that Board consist 
of ? — A — I am soiary I cannot tell you , it is such a laige Boaid You will find it in 
Mr Badenoch's monograph I find that the Boaid nevei leally came into existence 

Q. — It is too large to be practically useful ? — A — Yes 

Q, — ^To be of real use such a Board should be small ? — A — Undoubtedly 

Q — And it would mostly have to consist of men usually resident in Lahore ? — A — I 
don't think that is necessary A business-man could come from Rawalpindi oi Ambala 
Personally, I would deprecate having Lahore men entiiely on it 

Q — Do you think you could get suitable business-men to seive ? — A — Yes 

Q — Would you giv e the diiectorate powei to make special enquiries and to appoint special 
committees for specific purposes ? — A — Yes 

Q — One criticism we had was that it would not have the knowledge to help village 
industiics properly ? — A — ^That would depend upon the weight you attach to village mdustnes 
I dosnot attach much weight to them in this province 

Q — Is the Industrial School at Amritsar a private entei prise ? — A — It is run by the 
Municipality 

Q — ^The Piincipal wants a diploma Government would merely be asked to counter- 
sign it ? — A — Either Government or some authoiity such as the Punjab University, or the 
Department of Industries when propeily organised 

Q — With icference to certificates of quality, you think that Ludhiana merchants would 
welcome the introduction of Government certificates of quality ? — A — Yes 

Q — You would only have them voluntarily you could not enforce them ? — A — You 
would have them voluntary you could not make them compulsory 

Q — Are there any other classes of trade foi which you think the / could be introduced 
with success ? — A —I cannot think of any at present 

Q. — ^You would not conttoplalo it foi raw products ? — A —No 

Q — ^I don't quite undeistand your answei to question 95, about articles patented in 
India Are you suggesting that ai tides manufactured outside India should receive no protec- 
tion ?—‘A — ^The suggestion was made by Mr Maynard I think the idea origmaJly came 
from what was done m England some years ago , they passed a law that many articles manu- 
factured in Germany got only provisional protection in England foi a few years To get 
permanent protection they had to be manufactuied in England 

Mr C E Low — Q — ^Is there any possibility of growing beet sugai in the Punjab ? — 
A — Yes, it has been considered, and it can be grown quite successfully 

Q — ^Is the inabihty to set seed here a fatal objection ? Is the seed rate too low ? — A — 
I think so 

Q — The thing has not gone fai enough to be able to compaie it, as an economic pro- 
position, with the growing of sugarcane ? — A — No 

Q — ^Do they keep sugarcane in eaithern clamps in any part of the province, the same 
as they do m the North-West Erontier Province ?A — Yes 

Q — ^That was being consideied in the Frontier Province as a means of extendmg the 
sugarcane-crushing season by crushing standing cane, beet, and then clamped cane ? — A — 
When you say “ put in clamps " do you refer to the seed cane, oi whole cane'? I do not think 
the whole cane has been considered 

Q — What IS your opinion about the piospects of the sugar industry here generally ? — 
A — My opinion is that this can never be a large sugarcane province, on account of the cold 
climate Mr Barnes, our late Chemist, was of opinion that the only part of the province 
to grow sugarcane was the south-east, where the cold is not so great as in the north We 
have a proposal to start a small sugarcane factory somewhere down there Sugarcane 
will not seed in the Punjab It does not seed except in South India 

Q — Have you had any of the Coimbatore varieties up heie ? — A — We have had two 
and are trying them experimentally It is as yet too early to say anjiihing 

Q — ^A difiBculty struck us in connection with the compulsory acquisition of land by 
Government for industrial undertakings and that was that it would be very hard to find a 
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proper critenon by which Government could decide whether compulsory acquisition bhould be 
practised 01 not , and a critenon has been furnished tons recentlj bj a \ci\ lesponsiblc 
source, something on these hues — Go^elllment may acquire, if it is satisfied that the de\elop- 
ment of the industry is in the public interest, and the ludustra cannot be de\ eloped without 
such acquisition What do j oii think of that "i—J — ^Thc triienoii is all light , it all 
depends upon the satisfaction of Government One Government maj be more satisfied 
than anothei , it depends upon the personal equation of the man to be satisfied 

Q — You aic in favour, I gather, of some soit of legislative provision to enable 
a land-owner to give a clear title when ho wants to sell for industrial purposes 7— A — Yes 

Q — And for that, statutoiy legislation is necessary f—A — Yes 

Q — You aie in favoui of it — A — Yes, and I would also haa e an enactment to take up 
land compulsorily The Dhariwal Mills haa'C got to extend, and the owners are sticlnng out for 
exhorbitant terms 

Q — You recognise that the critenon I mentioned would not help the Dhariwal 
]\Iills ? — A — I do not know that I do lecogiiise it I don't know that it would not bo in the 
public interest that the Dhaiiwal Mills should extend It is the oiilj one in the Punjab 

Q — Some doubt arises in your niind as to Avlicthei an industry is to be coiiBideied as 
a geneial question oi a local one ? — A —I should considti tins one to be both 

— Have you consideied anj Aieivs on the subject of the alleged hoarded Aiealth of the 
Punjab ? — A — The impression I haAc is that there is a great deal of inoiieA I was Settlement 
Officer in one of the poorest districts of this province I Avas once trying a ca'.e aa here a poor 
man had 200 soAcreigns in his house, and I Avas informed that all the AuUagers had money 
hoarded up On another occasion a Avcalthy Banta stated to me that he had all his money 
buried 

Q — You don't think that those cases that come to light from buigLanes are due to the 
detective action of the bmglars ? — A — I do not think so 

Q — ^lYitli regard to this question of the OAcr-cieation of cotton ginning factories Arc 
these combines registered under the Companies’ Act ? — A — I do not think so I am fairlj 
certam they are not 

Q — With regard to this flj -shuttle you weic speaking about, is it simply the slay you 
are putting out, or the whole loom ? — A —The A\holc loom 

Q — Have you seen any of the efforts which are being made in Bombay to popularise 
the same type of loom ? — A — have not 

Q, — ^You work by means of peripatetic parties ? — A — Yes, there are four of them 
going out now 

Q — Do you Avork in combination AVith existing credit societies among aa cavers ? — At — 
To some small extent 

<3 — You speak of various ways m Avhich Government might give financial assistance 
to industries All these methods presuppose — don't they ? — the capacity on the part of Gov'- 
einment to form a well-informed judgment on the probabihties of the success of any particu- 
lar enterprise ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — And as an essential condition for anything of the kmd, the existence of exports 
must be presupposed ? — A — Yes 

Q — ^That is to say, that whether it is proposed to give financial assistance by Govern- 
ment, or by activelv assisting such industries in the way of pioneermg, or Iia* technical 
assistance, the whole matter depends on a number of experts properly organised and made 
properly available ? - A — Certainly 

Q — ^Take an industry like the glass industry — I believe it to be the case that von can- 
Uot get an all-iound glass expert, and to start the industiy j ou want the advice, not onlj of 
chemists. With regard to your raw material, but of furnaee-makeis, pot-makers, furnace men 
who deal with the melting of glass, blowers, and, of couise, if you are going in for moulding, 
of mouldeis It will be veiy unwise to risk the starting of any glass enterprise on a large 
scale without having the question examined by an all-round lot of experts Does it not strike 
you that it would be uneconomical to have a complete outfit of glass experts like that foi each 
provmce ? — A — It does 

Q — Don't you think that in a case of that sort it would be extremely advisable to have 
your experts attached to an Imperial department in the fiist instance? I think jou bnng 
out a similar point ? — A — Yes, I state that in my evidence 

Q —The point is that experts aie a practical necessity, and you want an adequate supply 
of them, and unless you aie going to waste a great deal of money, a ou must in the first 
instance, and until things get on to a more established basis, haye a considerable proportion of 
the experts attached to some form of central organisation Avhere they Avould be available?— 

A, — Certainly. 
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Q , — You sayj " Little definito is known legairlmg the clajs and glass sands of the 
province^ and I do not thiilk that the Salt Range has yet been thoioughly e\ploied fiom a 
geological point of MCW ” With lefeience to clajs, hav e you sent any specimens from heie 
to the Bombaj School of Ait foi ini estig iting the pottery possibilities of mateiials ? —A — I 
do not think so 


Q — In legaid to Government pationagOj how do on think a Stoies Depaitment 
in Indii; a part of whose policy would be the pnichasing of Indian manufactured 
articles, ■'i ould work ? — A — 1 think that is the only w'ay you can wmik it, otherwise if eveiy 
depaitment was allowed to purchase, von would get competition, and Goieinment would have 
to pay high puces 

\ 

Q Your position as Contiollei of Munitions strengthens that view — A — Yes 

<3*— Would you like to see some soit of airangement on the present lines, with refeience 
to the puichaso of Goi eminent stores in this eountiy, continued, such as is now being worked 
by the Munitions Boaul ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — You saa, “■ I can see no need for a teehnologicil institute in this piovince, though 
I considei thcie should be one such cential institute for the whole of Inclia ” Ilaveyou 
consideied anotliei possibility, viz, specialised technical institutions ? Supposing jou had 
a technical institution at Sakda which spenahsed in metalluigical leseaich work — A — ^That 
seems quite a good idea 

Q — ^You recognise the special facilities that would be afforded, both to the students 
and the professors, in dealing with problems on the spot, and being in immediate persoiffil 
toiicli with men engaged in industries, wlio nrould present then problems as they arose ? — 
A — Yes 

Q — Is there any paiticular line of icscaich which yon think could be usefully specialised 
in hero ? — A — Our oil-seeds and tanning industry We have enormous potentialities in lime- 
stone 

Q — ^Turning to the question of oi'-seeds. is theie any local market foi cake ? — A — Very 
little There is a market, but not foi machine cake 

Q , — Is that dislike justified on chemical grounds ? — A — It is due to the machine, which 
expiesses more oil than does the country press 

(J) — Have JOU seen analyses of the countiy oil-mill cake? — A — I have seen such 
amlj ses 

Q —Was the oil that lemained in the cake veiv exccssue ’ — A — ^It was very much 
more in the conntiy cake than in others 

Do yon know' that agricultiiial chemists consider that a lot of the oil fed in thp 
form of cake to cattle is wasted, and that it would be moie economical on scientific grounds 
to feed the cattle on mill cike ? — A — I hare tried experiments in that line myself 

Q — With what results ? — A — JIj piedccessor got up an oil factory in Lahore to make 
cotton cake The^amindars said that the cows would not eat it 

Q — Do the Agricultural Department feed their cattle w ith null cake ’ — A — With 
cotton-seed, not cotton cake 

Q — Do you feed your cattle with any form of cake ? — A — llapeseed cake 

Q — ^Is that from countiy mills oi from factories ? — A —From country mills 

Q — Is anj attempt being made by the Agricultural Department to populuise the u^e 
bj' cultivatoio of fietoiy-made cake foi feeding then cattle ? — A —Not at present , we are 
taking up more important things 

Q — You realise that, as a condition precedent for each factory, that it must hare a local 
market for its cake ? — A — Undoubtedly We are quite prepared to take the problem up in 
time 

Q — Horv far is there any direct foreign trade fiom the,Biiniab how far do merchants 
here consign diiect to any foreign country ? — A — In the Canal Colonies there are commercial 
firms as Rallis and Volkarts — these have agencies all over the country They export to Karachi 
and Bombay 

Q — I was alluchng to the Indian meicbant I undeistand that some of your dealers in 
hides and skms consign then goods to foreign coiintijes ’ — A — There is a certain amount of 
business between Amiitsar and America direct 

^ Q diiect, and some, I suppose, consign through Bombay and Calcutta 


9 Do such men find difficulty in coiresponding \yith foreign firms ? — A ".-.I have not 
come across any case of difficulty We have carpet manufacturers in Anuitsai who make 
c axpets on direct orders from America 


L 
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Q —Has anything been done evei to help and increase that kind of thing heie l—A,— 
ypthipg 60 ^ awarG 

0— You aie aware no doubt that the Boaid of Tiade will give you a list of appioved 

Rims deaUne in certain kinds of articles m Amenca or anj wheie you like ? Has any attempt 
evei been made to obtain such lists?— A — Noj because the question has ne\ei been laised 


Q _Do you consider it desirable to try and get local Indian merchants into diiect 
touch with foieign firms beyond seas in. lespect of their exports ? — A — Yes, so long as the firms ^ 
beyond seas aie good oneSj certainly 

Q — lYith regard to this question of hall-maiLing, do j on think it piacticablcj sup- 
posing Ludhiana merchants wished to have these goods stamped or otheiwise certified for 
themf with a little assistance from Government, to organise their own system of stamping or 
certifying ? You are awaie that in several places where there is a large market for hand-made 
piece-goods, the merchants themselves have then own committees for checking and certifying 
these goods ?— rt — 1 think they would eeitamly want a good deal of Government assistance 


Q _I Lave in mind a case where a committee of merchants certify to the w eave and 
quality of silk and gold thread It was certainly then own idea and Government had nothing 
to do with it ?—rt —Was that m India ? If these people could do it, it w ould bean excellent 
thing In the initial stages some Government backing would be required You want Govern- 
ment to push them through 


Q — Either Government could pass an Act and make people do it, and take a good deal 
ofiesponsibility about it, oi one or more Government officials might bring people together, talk 
the thing over with them, and put them in the way of doing it themselves Do you think the 
latter idea possible , or do you think it should be the first ? — A — ^I think the first 


Q — Then of course you have the difficulty that you will be passing legislation before you 
have consulted all the parties, and there would be considerable opposition when you passed the 
Act ? — A — In any case it would be optional for anybody to take advantage of this marking, 
d.11 1 have in my mind is optional marking 

Q — Of course, this case I had m mind was optional , only the man who tries to sell 
without that certificate gets extremely low prices ? — A — It might be opposed, but I don't think 
there would be any honest opposition 


Q — Has there been any attempt to woik up a certifymg system among themselves with 
the help of individual Government officers ?—A — They did propose it foi silver work at 
Gu 3 ranwala, Nothing came of it Theie was a distmct wish on the subject 

Q — Has any attempt ever been made on the part of co-opeiative societies engaged in 
more or less artistic industries to get up some system of hall-maiking ? —rt — I have not heahd 
of any such attempt 


Q —Have you any co operative artistic industries to which this system of marks would 
be apphcable 7 — A — ^There are none 


Hon’ble Mr H J, Maynard — Q — Didn’t a Municipal Committee m some place certify 
certain articles, gold and silver wue work, either the Municipal’ Committee of JuUundur or 
Amiitsar ? — A — I forget I will get the case out and look the matter up 

Sir £ U. Slewarl — Q — For what purpose was that, was it to certify the quahty of the 
thread ?~Hon’ble Mr H J Maynard — A — For the purpose of certifying the quality of the 
goods, including the quahty of the thread which may or may not be genuine 

V u 1 question d, you say, “ A subsidy was promised to the 

Ambala Hiass IVorks m 1911 on condition of training a certain number of apprentices, to he 
nominated by Government, in approved methods of glass-making" For the jiurposes of this 
traimng Austrian experts were to be entertained The experts were entertained, but only for 
a short time, nobody replaced them , it was found that the apprentices were not pioperly 
taught, and m short the whole enterprise was a failure” "What was the reason? Were 
they not good enough ?—A —I believe that one lolled the other 


11 ^ somewhere that Japanese experts were biought in, but that they were not 

country —A -There are Japanese experts at Ambala I have 
S \ ilC^Vt^ factory, but have seen no disposition to conceal their methods They are 


tl>eir methods 

to any or tlie apprentices ? — A — I ba\ e not heard that 

all the ^ they should teach 

au the people that aie put under them for that purpose ?-rt -What sort of exbeits ? 

Q -Any kmd, and for anythmg ?-A -I have not got any. 

A —Not wi^the^b^m experts, was any condition made with them ?— 

ixoc witn them, but the proprietor of the factory who employed them. 
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Q — Did he make conditions ? — A — That is my impression 

Q — ^Tf yon make it a condition with any expert that he shonld teach, and if he did 
not succeed, his services shonld be dispensed with , could an arrangement of that land be come 
to ? - /} — I see no reason whv it shonld not 

Q — Oui main object being to bring up our young men and make them help oui 
industries, should not every attempt be made to train them in the proper way ? And if 
eveiy expert is made to sign an agreement that he should teach, and if he fails to teach and 
instruct those under him, should he not be dismissed ? 

Q — In answei to question 29 you say, " I do not think a commeicial museum would be of 
mueh practical use in tbis pi ounce Puces are always fluctuating, and it would require good 
organivation to keep the infoiraation at such a museum up to-date ” TVhat is the pnmaiv 
use of a museum , is it not just to open the eyes of people ? To a great extent it may be 
useful inasmuch as it shous people uho visit it the various commodities that are made else- 
where or in this countiy ? — A — Peihaps I was influenced by the word “ commercial A 
museum, such as you suggest, would be a good thing 

Q — One witness told us that in Japan at every railway station of anv importance 
theie were show-cases put up, showing the commodities and articles that u ere manufactured 
in that place, and anybody passing tbiougli would see them That had its uses, and all said 
it had done a good deal in developing the industiies of Japan That is the idea , that plays 
the part that a museum would play in a small way ? — A — Yes Theie is something like that 
at piesent among metal woikers who have stalls at some railway stations in tins province 

Q — In answer to Mr Low you said something about a decorticating plant Is theie 
decorticating plant for cotton oil-seeds anywheio ? — A — ^I do not think so 

Q — With leference to hydro-electric schemes, the Punjab is an agricultural country , 
has anyone’s attention been drawn to the fact that an hydio-electnc scheme would be very useful 
in diawing nitiogen from the an, pi oducing nitrates for fertilizing pui-poses ? — A — I have 
not heard that scheme ad\ oeated in the Punjab 

Q — Perhaps where you have no industiy youi hydio-electnc pouei might be utilised 
foi drawing mtiogen from the an and supplying it to the agncultunst as a feitilizei You 
know that Germany owes her position to her intensive agneultuie by intensive manuring 
Has am thought been given to that idea ? — A — No, I jsee two criticisms of that idea — 
one IS that nitiates aie not so valuable here, on account of the great extremes of temperature 
and, secondly, that hydio-electnc powei can be used foi agricultural wells and laising sub-soil 
water You sa^e canal watei, and the fact that the wells only woik at the same intervals 
that the canal is working is no Inim, because the peasant does not want water always 

Hon’hle Siy Fazulblioy Giimmbhoy — Q — What becomes of the money brought into 
the province from the sale of produce ’ Does it go direct to the cultivators, or to the money- 
lendeis or shioffs ? — A — ^No enUnator in this province deals direct with the buyer, but always 
with the middleman, and a good deal of the money sticks to the monev-lenders 

Q — He does not get much in cash it goes to the middleman ? — A — I would differen- 
tiate between the Canal colonies and the rest of the province In the Canal colonies the 
cultivator gets a good deal of money “ 

Q — What do they do with it ? Do they use it foi improving tbeir agriculture ? — A — ^To 
a small extent , but for the great part, they bury it 

Q — Do you think the Land Alienation Act has diveited the money to these indiis* 
tries ^ — A — It has to some extent 

Q — Aftei all these bank failures, how is the money utilised — is it still going back to 
industries ? — A — Very slowly 

Q —With reference to youi answer to question No 3, you say, " These factories and 
presses nearly all belong to ' pool ’ now, and one or two factories have never been worked since 
their election, and yet have proved fairly lucrative to their owners, thanks to the income from 
the ' pool ’ ” Has ginning proved lucrative to the owners ? We were told this morning that 
they did not get more than 3 % ? — A — They did a few years ago 

Q — ^But now there are too many ? — A. Yes 

Str I H Steioait — Q — Would you suppoii the proposal that a Government license ' 

should be required, for ginning factones ’ — A — ^In this mattei I should differentiate between 
factories already in existence, and those to be put up in future It is emphatically a matter 
for consideration whether such licenses should not be required We are imposing restnetions 
on factones We also do not piopose m the newly developing Lower Ban Doab Colony to 
sell too mam sites, but only in proportion to the cotton to be ginned 

l3 
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Hon’blc Sv J'aznlhlios C„mmUoij-Q -To ^^hom aio >oii poing to gnc proferencc, 

toculliv'i(oisoroutsKlcrs?~-l-Tl.ccnUnnlo, In. not ns^cd Jor nic If a co.opcrat^^e 
soclct^ of CTiltnniois ivnlial to put np ginning faftonc, tlun nppluilion nonld be roccncd 
most favoniabh No co-operali%e society lin. >c( pwt a ginning facton If tlicj did so, \vc 
as ould bo glad to help tbcm 


Q— Tlicsitcsarcgncnlotliem?— UplosiMnontlmgo (ho mIo, iscre sold 

anclion to tbe bigliost bidder 




Q J 3 y selling piles at a higlici priec at anotions, don^t "son lliinlv a man mil still raise 

liisiatcs ?—i— I cannot say that sve are .eliing at i higher piict than has been icalntd hy 
anction 


0 —Is it fan that "appioscd^’ pailies only should be gn on i chance s\ ho 11 are 

these paities “ appiosed ”? Supposing a consumer tome, and si^s, <' Inanl to put up i ginning 
factory hcie"' Do \ou tlunh it light foi Ooicrnmnit to flop his ginning fa Jor\ , if he 
loses, that i.lusomicWcm?— 1— If Goa (inment IS of opinion that there mil he more 
ginning factoiies in that place than the tolfon pindu cd, I think it pcrreclh right for 
Goaeinment to interfere 


<?— Docs the ginning on ner knoningh go there?— ^—Onr tapontnci i-, that in 
such ciscs thc’i mil foaii a pool A pool has the monopolj 'flu -e fi. torus ha\r ne\er 
norked, and the intoiest on the eipitil must be Ihtiofoio jiaid hi the eultnator- 

Q —Do j on think that if there aic onlj one 01 In 0 men, they mil he able to loner 
the puces? Mj ftai is that, sup))Ose n foicigncr comes here ami has gmnings put up, he 
can take cotton an ij fiom the country, and the m.in nho naiils il mil not get it f - 1 — 0 
haa e no piefcicnco f 01 foreigners 


Q —Yon say that a on giae it to Italh’s aMthont auction that is jirefercnoo oaer others, 
IB it not?— ^ —Those nho hu) ba iiution arc net bound In eombtioiis , tbo-e nbo paa a fixed 
pru 0 aic 

Q — If tbcic is a pool and people are making monea, do ao'i tbink ibt enltiaator is baa- 
ing moie charges on lus cotton ba baaing more ginimigs ? — 4 — Undonbtedh I think so 
Last }car, until nc had tiie fiibt lotloii aiulion 111 the Montgonurj Coloin, cotton nas being 
bought by local gmnings at Its 10 and 1{« 12 1 maund . I the auction, it fctclied Its 17 a 
maund This shoned that the tnltia itors nen not getting full ]iti( e 

Q — Is it not the reason that stiple cotton has been latcl} giomi and that ]>eojde are 
gradually coming to knoaa of this — 4 — ^'fhe lovalginnings will not, unless thea an for. eel, 
giye full puce for cotton 

Q — ^Do jou tbink ba icstricting gmnings aou eau benefit much ? — .t — 1 think so 

IIon'btcMr II / Ma^ueird — Q — Is not all this land Croaa n 1 ind ? — w-l—lie-- 

Q — Docs tint not cicatc a special rcsponsibibla in Goatrnmeiit as to the nHiiibe’- of 
factories of paiticiilar land that it brings into existciue — A — \es 

Eou’blc Su FatnWioy Cxirnmlhoy —Q —J)o aou rcstncl the rates nt which they 
should gin 01 piess l—A — No Suppose we find f.utoncs not gia mg cuUiaatoi- the full price 
we get into touch with othoi firms and isk if thea want to put up fa tones 

Q —It comes to the same thing, inoio factoiies and more competition ? M uh reference 
to the Salaation Airaa looms, wcic they of higher price than oulinaia looms ?— 1 — 'Iliea 
weie ‘ 


q —How imich did the^ cost, Ks 25 or Its 30 ?— —Its SO to Ils 120 

Q In answer to question G, aou say, '' Pai inoic Goaeinmcnt control avould he neccs- 
sarj it suggestions S and 0 in question 6 aic followed than would bo necessary in the case of 
the other suggestions What nioie control do aou wish Goaeinmcnt should haao ? Do you 
think they should haao a Directoi on Iho Boaid ?— .1 —Yes 

q.~Oi do you want the Government aeto ?-^ — I liaac not thought out details 


men. iIa Se it’”® 

question that they wilUiaae har^shm*^^^®*^*°f answering Mi Lear’s 

land adjacent to them unless they pfyfahifpnL?^^^^^ 
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Q — ^Do jou think the Dhaiiwal Mills IS a concern for winch the Government should 
acquiie land ? — A — I do 

Q — Is that foi public puiposes ? — A — The Dhaiiwal Mills bring a gieat deal of money 
into the neighbomhood Such industries help the people and fiom that point of i lew they are 
in the public interest 

Q — ^Then e\ery mdiistiy is for the public purpose ? IMy cotton factoi^ in Bombay is 
also the same — A — Looting at it bioadly, yes 

Q — Don^t you consider the case of the poor cultu atoi , it is his choice The Dhaiiual 
Sfills can have the land at so ne othei place oi pay the price demanded AVhy should you give 
them the laud under the Laud Acquisition Act ? — A — Ido notagiee viith you that the Dhaii- 
v\ al Mills can go elsewhere , they cannot go miles aw ay 

Q — Dou'’t they get^the puce that thi.j want foi their wool and elothj then why should 
not the mm who has laud, why sh mid he not also get the price he wants ?—l4 — That 
difficultv has been met by this Government IrYe have secured 5,000 acres foi the expropriated 
peasants 

Q — Suppose land is acquired foi this puiqio e , don’t you think there ought to be moi ■■ 
safeguaids_in acquiring the land ^-^A — I am quite prepared to have safeguaids 

<3 — The man should also get his puce, and if he does not want to sell, only m the case 
of a new' industiv in the country you should acquue the land — 4 — I waul the man to get his 
full puce, but not a fictitious V alue, ]ust because his land happens to be near the Dharivval 
Mills 

' Q —He has got the situation and vi ants his price Then you say m answei to ques- 
tion 43, “T Inv e before me as I write a record of a case in which a proposal to establish a laige 
spinning and w eaving mill in the Guidaspur District came to nought, owing infer aha to 
difficulties in the way of acquiring land ” AYhat was that difficulty ? — A — My piedecessors 
wished Government to acquire it uuder the Land Acquisition Act Government said they 
could not do so, because it was not for pubUc purp'>ses 

Q — "Was that the only land ? — A — It was neai water, and they could get water-power 

Q — He could go down still further ^ — A — ^It was also neai a railway 

Q — Then about the Board of Industries Why W'as not a meeting called T—A — I had 
too much to do I am Diiector of Agricultuie and also Controller of Munilions 

Q — ^M’'as the constitulion of the Board such that it was useless ? — A — It W'as" lather 

too big 

Q — ^M'hat IS the iiumbci ? — A — It is in the Appendix, I think 

Q — How do the members come in ’ — A — It was long before my time 

Q — Are they appointed or elected ’ — A — As a matter of fact the Boaid never came 
into existence theie was meiely a pioposal to appoint one 

13 — You think the Board should be meiely advisoi-y, without executive functions ? 
Suppose the Board of Industi les meet, and if the Director wushes to cany put a ceitam thing , 
if the Board does not agiee, then he can do what he likes Is that youi v lew ^ — A — I think 
that in the fii‘-t instance I should leav'e the actual decision in the hands of Government I 
should tell the Boaid that Government would consider favourably any suggestions made by it 
up to a certain amount I should like to make it clear that I do not want an official ma 30 ntv' 
on the Board 

Q — H lye v ou got any Indian Chambei of Commerce here ? — A — The Pun]ab Cham- 
ber in Delhi 

Q — ^Is that an elected body? — A — I don’t know', but it has not proved particulaily 

useful 

• 

Q — ^What do you think ought to be the salary of the Diiectoi of Industiies, if he is an 
expert ?—A — Bs 1,500 up to Rs 2',B00 

Q — About cottage industries , IS the carpet industry thiiving here much now ? — A — 
Not since the war started, because the American wealthy man is putting all his money into the 
Wai Loan m America 

Q — What IS the general average wage that a man in a carpet factory gets ?—A — . 
They mostly w'ork on piece woik There is one contractor who has 6 oi 7 men w orking iindei 
him A good man can get 12, 14 and 16 annas a day It vanes 

Q— You have no Government technical institute here ? — A — ^No 

Q - You don’t think it necessary for this province ? — A — Not for this prov ince alone, 
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Q—Yon lm^o got olectne inri-illniion in in(in\ of jonr oitie=! ’~/f — In M'oro and 
Amiitsai 

Q do ^on get tlie men to iicrlv tlicie ?— y/ — Tlic\ are Europeans 

Q —I mean tlie assistant^ —A — TIk> aic tiaincd locally 

Q —And the motoi mcelnnics liai e a on got any Pnniabm as motor meclnnics ?—/!.— 
Yes 

0 —And tlie AssiKfant Engineeia of the Pnhlie lYorhs Department ?—A — Tlicr mostly 
come from Eoorhec We have an Engineering College m tlna pioainee a^lndl tmins the lower 
grade Engineers , 

Q 7 n answci to question 95 ^on caa, “ This pro\ince can never, T thinlv, he a peat 

industrial pi oaince The gi oat leason militating against this is the scarcih of labour'' Ts 
labour aery short ’ — A — Yes 

Q Wages aio not aen high?—/! — This proainec hao no industrial tmditinn« 

Cawmpoie has a aervlaigc faetora jiopnlation Piople will come in and worh for a short time 
Coolies aie noav getting 12 annas a dav The gieat amount of land under ciiltiaation is 
another leason Ahont labour, I haae a note heic about the llhiwani Spinning Jlills The 
manager saj « labour is the chief diflltullr , there is aerv little loi tl labour aaailable there 
Very Tocentlv Goa ernment has permitted a setlleincnt of ciitntnal tribes for avorP on mills 
There is one at Dhainral Last reai they had some labour trouble at the Dhanwnl Mills 

p — Do they work 24 hoiti's ? — 4 — Xo, thev do not 

Q — Don’t they aaork bj two shifts ’ —/! — The mill aioiks for 24 hours, hut not the 

men 

Q — Of cour c, von need more men for irrigation and such works, but if indnst’ies 
needed more, they won’t go to the fields, but Will come to the industries ’ — 1 — but von 
avill not got a Sikh peasant, aaho has been hronglit up in the fields, to go and aaork in a factors , 
ea en if he got more monoa 

Q — Then about the coal difiicwlt a Don t a on. think that owing to oil, the coaldifii- 
cnlty will bo remoa ed ? — A — If the oil is suceecsful I Inac got a note about the oil that I 
will give tho Commission It is in the cvperimental stage 

Sir T !7 Siowart — Q — Is there nnr other point that von wish to rcmaik on ^ — 4 — 
I would like to Icaac it on record that 1 do not agree aaitli the aioass put forward ha one aait- 
ness as to the possibilities of the Punjab ns a sugar-prodiiLing ])roaince 

Ilon’hh Mr H J Maynarcl — Q — About this question of grant of factory sites on 
special terms, there was a difference suggested belai een the foreigner and the non-foreignir, 
lias any such factory site actnallv been giaen to a foieigner ? — A — Xo 

Q — Have two boon giaen to those aaho wore not foreigners ’ — i — ^Yes 

Q — As regards the Chamber of Commerce, there is one at Lahore and one at 
Amntsai ’—/I — Yes 

Q —Did eithei of them, when there woie gicat diflicnlties in repaid to lailwav goods 
traffic in the Punjab— and we held meetings with the railway authorities to discn=s tho 
subject— did either of those Chambers of Coinincrce make ana reprcstiifalion oi moae at all in 
the matter? — A — ^No 

Q —Do YOU know if one paiticular resident of Amritsar was asked if thea could not be 
induced to moa e ’ — A — Y’es 


Q —Do you blow avliat be said ? — 4 — don’t remember 

Q —Did you get the general impression that thea weie entirely njiathetic in a matter 
affi’cting then own common interests ? — A — Yes 

Sir F H ^tcwarl — Q — Haae von been in touch with the Queen Marj Technical Home 
at Bombay ? — A — I haa'e had coirespondcnce with them 

Q With reference to suitable tiadcs to teach the men ^ A good many of them are 
from the Punjab ? A — 1 1 elieam so I haae had correspondence aiith them 

Q — ould you be able, when the men como home, to look aftei them ?—A We will 

do our best A similar proposal has been put up to me in this pioyincc 


year 


Sir D J Tala — Q —How many scholars do you send caery yeai ?~A 
We have got the histoiy here of fiam of them 


One eacry 


, , idea what preaious eypenence those people had, for winch thea eot 

n™st^L/"V^"r"ir T ’ 1 cotton mdusti^^ in a cotton mill 

previously? A, His father had a cotton-gmnmg factoiy, but he was not in a cotton ipill. 
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One gentleman is an Assistant Cheimst, one’ is managing a tanning business in Bombay, 
another is managing a flour mill at Lj allpur, one man who was sent to study tanning came to 
grief In one case this year we had selected paper-making, but Government said they would 
not send him unless he had had evpeiience in a paper mill We sent him to Lucknow 

Hon^ble Str Faznlbhoy GimtmhJioy — Q — Don't you think it would help students if 
after the examination they were to get at least one year's farther scholarship so that thej can 
be put into a factory and get a chance of learning the business ? Don't you think it would 
benefit the Students much-more ? — A — I certainly think so 

Note by the Ilon^ble Mi II J Maijnaid, 0 S I , I G S , Ftnunctal Gommtsstonet , 
Punjab on the Khaur Otl Sprtng, dated 12th October 1917 


Within the area of some four square miles at Khaiu foi which the minmg lease has 
been drafted, the Attock Oil-Company has "pioied " something oiei half by sinking of uells 
at intervals One good oil-bearing stratum exists at 400-500 feet, another at 1,200-1,600 feet 
Some of the wells (five in all) tap the foimei, some the lattei The manager, ilr Cameron, 
is confident that the area bounded by these wells will be rich in oil He says that 2,000 
wells might be sunk there Let us halve this and say 1,000 

2 When last I spoke to Dr Hayden, Directoi of Geology, on the subject, a year ago, 
he said that the prospects ueie promising Theie was some little disappointment afterwaids 
because a gbod deal of water is from time to time mixed with the oil Appaiently, this is a 
thing to which expert borers are accustomed They deal with it by using cement in the borings 
m the watei-beaiing strata The manager tells me he has refined small specimen quantities 
of crude oil and it contains 70 per cent of kerosme — presumably a fair piopoition 

3 The million gallon tank now has about 800,000 gallons of crude oil m it It is 
useless foi the-company to attempt to extract moie oil until arrangements can be made to 
lefine it The storage accommodation is very limited and theie is no market for crude oil 
In the meanwhile the expenses of a very large establishment mount up The geologist, 
Mr Pinford, receives a salary of Rs 1,800 pei mensem There aie four Californian borers who 
diaw each Rs 700 a month with Rs 175 messing allowance Much money has been locked 
up in plant and expensive boring tools I one of these weighs Hi tons) The impression made 
upon me at my lecent visit to Khaur (October 9th) is that the managing fiim, JMessrs Steel 
Brothers of Rangoon (a well-lcnown and influential film) are prepared to spend money and to 
go on ivith the exploitation 

4 The crude oil contains a proportion of light oils with a low flashpoint which it is 
dangeious to use in locomotives (or perhaps foi any other engines, though a certain amount is 
being used as fuel for pumping purposes at the oil fields) A letter received from the Locomo- 
tive Supeiintendent, North-Western Railway, show’s that nothing can be done as regards loco- 
motives until arrangements can be made foi refining 

6 A refinery is a very big business The plant must be set up where there is plenty of 
water, and it would have to bo either at Rawalpindi or Jhelum, with a pipe Ime the whole way 
from Khaur The pipe fine would cost 6 rupees per foot at peace prices and perhaps three 
times that amount now The estabhshment would be anything up to 5,000 workmen The 
manager said the cost might be as much as 50 lakhs Let us halve that 

6 Short of a complete refinery, it might be possible to do something with what is called 
a “ topping plant," to be erected locally But this would not give any substantial relief to 
the fuel supply 

7 A l,C00-feet well may cost anything between half-a-lakh and 2i lakhs, according 
to the character of the strata Anyhow the expenditure on boring, say 100 wells, even if half 
of them tap the nearer of the two oil-beaimg strata, must be put at about 30 lakhs 

8 Last year’s railway difficulties sKow the great importance of a fuel supply alterna- 
tive to Bengal coal Moreover, a fuel supplj is a necessity to anything hke an industrial 
development for the province I think it may quite fairly be said that the development of the 
Khaur oil-field (and possibly of other adjacent fields where oil has not yet been struck) is a 
matter of far more than local impoitance, and of some urgency 


Note on the effect of the Punjab Land Alienation Act XIII of WOO bytMr A. C Badenoch, 
ICS, Aasistant Commissioner, dated 9th February 1917 

It lb difficult to trace the action of the Alienation of Land Act on money-lenders' 
capital and savings The material is very scanty Income-tax figures, etc , depend on so 
many different faclois thit it is veiy unsafe to gcneiMise 

Two sets of reports contain fiequent references to the action of the above Act on le- 
duectmg capital — (1) Reports on the Admmistration of Civil Justice, and (2) Reports on the 
Land Alienation Act (discontinued from 1909 and replaced by the Land Admmistration 
Reports) 
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In the fiist set of leports the references are vagne * The immediate effect of the Act was 
to make money-lendeis, etc, windup then dealings with agnciiltuiists The ciedit of the 
lattei class was considered to hare suffered and in the immediate j ears succeeding the pasnng 
of the Act theie was a diop m suits brought by monev-lendeis against agriculturists, indicating 
a contraction in the ad\ ancing of monej In 190-f, howevei, it was noticed by at least one 
' Diwsional Judge that money-lenders were accepting the seeuiitr of houses and sites, rural 
01 uiban—the Act did not affect the \illage site Bj 1905, arguing fiom and reduction in th / 
number of suits brought by moner-Ienders against agiiculturists from 105,958 in IQOl to 
62,769 in 1905, the repoit went as far as to say “ a leasonable inference that might be drawn 
from these figures is that the monej -lender is finding new investment for his capital 
There must be obviously a large amount of capital diveited from its former uses which should 
now be available for investment m industrial and commercial undeitalcmgs, but theie is 
nothing in Distiict Eeports to show that it is actually so employed ” In 1906, it was definitely 
noted by one District Judge that monej -lenders were then investing money in bou=es and 
factories, in pieference to lending to agriculturists, and later reports repeat the same in more 
general and more emphatic terms 

The opinions expressed in the reports on the woiling of the Alienation of Land Act 
aie more explicit The immediate effect differed according to the class of (banker) 

The small sahular dealt with the pioduce of the land lathei than with the land itself On him 
the Act had little effect The wealthier saTiuhar, who dealt in money not in gram, found his 
operations restiicted by the Act, and could not adequately recoup himself by increasing his 
rate of interest on loans which he would advance only on security sucli as jewellery, etc This 
situation forced him more and moic to deiote his capital to a more healthy and legitimate 
class of business in the direction of dealing wholesale and retail in food-stuffs and other 
commodities” The rediieetion was towards trade rather than industry, for the obvious reason 
that oppoifunities foi investment in iiidnsiry weie i eiy limited The immediate effects were two- 
fold — (a) curtailment in the ullage of extrav.igent expenditure on ceremonies, and [h) reduction 
of profit in such trades as food and piece-goods Thereafter, about 1905, it was noticed that 
Bamas were lending more to industrial concerns and to contractors The conclusions are that 
undonbtedlv a large amount of capita! had been »eleased but that its diversion into industrial 
channels must necessarily be a somew hat slow process dependent on the field for ln^ estment 

The following figures are taken from rcpoits on Joint Stock Companies — 


Tear 

Number o{ new companies 
divided into 'bares nhich 
were institntcd '' 

S 

Number of companies 
limited bj guarantee which 
wore instituted 

1000 01 , 

60 

12 

1901 02 

51 

11 

1902 03 

49 

12 

1903 04 

67 

13 

1904 05 

69 

14 

1903 06 

6S 

15 

1906 07 ^ 




87 

16 

1907 08 




9b 

18 

1908 09 




125 

18 

i009 10 




136 

1 22 

lOlO 11 




149 

22 

mil 12 




194 

23 

1912 13 




165 

23 

1913 14 




146 

24 

1914 15 




99 

26 ^ 

mis 16 
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The following figures aroj howeverj still inoie instructive — 


Icir 

Komiaal capital in 
aboTO companies 

P*ia np capital in 
above companies 


Eb j 

Rs 

1900 01 

1,56,81,000 

72,65,762 

190102 

1,68,96,000 

79,34,487 

1902 03 

1,61,66,000 

83,45,086 

1903 Oi 

1,80,69,000 

89,14,099 

1904 03 

1,87.86,400 

1,01,78,237 

190S OG 

2,03,75,400 

1,06,32,164 

1906-07 

2,85,40,400 

1,16,82,061 

1907 03 

3,36,54,000 

1,39,25,763 

1908 C9 

4,84,66,600 

1,49,41,162 


From 1009 issued caiiital is split up into two heads — (1) actually paid-up and (21 
nominally paid-up — 


Year 

Nominal capital 
m above 
companies 

Paid to capitai; ij 

Actnallv paid up 

r ABOVE COMBAKIBS 

Nominally paid np 


Rs 

Rs 

Bf 

1909 10 

6,88,01,000 

1,72,06,667 

1,79,84,690 

1010 11 

6,60,11,000 

1,85,95,421 

2,70,74,300 

1911 12 

0,22,81,940 

1,94,37 210 

2, 00,=! 6 016 

' r 

0,35,06,910 

1,67,13 926 

2,57,11,100 

1012 13 ■! 




1 

54,71,000 

32,43,441 

36,35,700 

1913 14 

7,67,01,940 

1,62,28,397 

2,68,10,235 

191115 

4,42,66,940 

1,49,69,032 

2,14,08,305 

1915 16 

4,04,93,840 ‘ 

1.46,70,772 

1,98,70,190 


In 1912-13 the two sets of figures aic for the Punjab pioper and Delhi province 


The above liguics would show that the numhci of companies (legistercd) and (ho 
imestcd capital incicased largely after lOOOj and fell off aftci 1913 on account of the banking 
and commercial ciisis 

1 have also evamincd the tiienmal returns of iliromc-tax, jiarticulaiy tax fiom companies 
and tax from bankers and money-lenders Undei both lit ids theie is an incieaso in each 
triennial report; an inciease however due to so many causes, that I do not think it worth 
consideration 

Such IS the material available Opinions given m lesponse to personal enqiury are 
conflicting A gentleman m Amiitsar who goes in for dealing in house property informed me 
that while the Bama invests very laigely his actual savings in house property his business 
capital goes into piece-goods and giain An Indian auditor told me that his opinion was 
that the money-lendei and the zcmindai had readjusted their lelations, but that the bulk of the 
sahxtkar^s capital was still in land or the produce of land , that, oiiginally suspi>.ious of the 
statutory forms of moitgage, he now accepted them fieely One’s peisonal expeiience supports 
this to a certain extent At the same lime there is no doubt that the Act is frequently evaded, 
that though the land does not got into the monoy-leiidei’s hands the produce of land does At 
the same time I am convinced t^hat the populaiity of the People's Bank, etc , the cotton lioom, 
and the over-capitahsation in cotton ginning was very laigely an indiiect effect of the Land 
Alenation Act It was in 1901 and 1902 thaf Swadeshi banking began to attun some consider- 
able pioportions Cotton gins, ata mills, iicc-husking mills aie owned by the wealthy 
sahukar The figures showing the number of, and capital invested in, register ed companies 
confiim one m this opinion 
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My impression is tliit the crisis 
trade He speculates in. £ood-stul£s, 
moie than he did before 


of 191S Ins forced tho sahulnr back to the land^ and to 
urban leal propaity, ind lays up eapital m stocks 


Everyone aBreea that theic is i laige suiphis of money still aw utmg investment 
Barred by the Land Alienation Act fiomthe land, thcic only lemains to devise the means 
again to elicit it 


Note on Ue State Technical Scholart by Mr A G Badenoch, Asmtanf Commissioner, 

dated 87th January 1917 

In this note are included those recent sdiolais who have leliiinul to India after study. 
The statement as to Sheo Parshad IS incomplete, and wo have not been able to get the paren- 
tage with regaid to No (1) on the list 

The list and the remarks by me of the schokus themselves spialc suffii iciitly 

Four out of the eight have passed into Government seivice Of the others Nnvv ib-iid- 
din has been a conspicuous failure up to date Moharnm id Amin has never put his triinmg 
into practice, and conducts an oidinaiy cotton igcuc} business foi in alien liini LihoiiMil 
Khosla finds that he Ins nioie knowledge than is nccessaiy Liklimi Dis Kochhu is the ouly 
hopeful case So fai he has done well as a iiiauagei of i taniicrv , hut he is lost to the Punjab 
One cannot leally oliject to this, piovidcd the Punj ib’s loss is le illy India’s gain 

The genenl and stiongest complaint is conceincd chielly with the impossibility of gam- 
ing piactical evperieuce in England A thiec years’ ippienticcship would be of mhnitely more 
service than a thiee-yeais’ course The scholaislup in the fust place does not providi sufliciontlv 
for both theoretical and practical tiainiug — it has never been held for moio than foiii year. 
In the second place Enghsh firms refuse to part with then trade scciets to Indi ins They 
were once generous to the Japanese The advantige taken of this generosity by Japan has 
closed the doors of English factoiics to all Asiatics 

A few months ago a misoiable Bengal State scholar licggcd from you employment, as 
you remaiked " the fiequent sad end of the State scholar ” Foi tho Punjab State eeholir at 
present^ besides Government employment, there uc few ojieniiigs As a rule these men have 
no private capital, nor have they business belonging to then father!, which they tan improve 
No bank will give them money, and partneib w ill not trust them As far is tho development 
of industry goes tho resujts up to date are nil Jlcrely to scud v oung men home and bring 
them back is to create moio malcontents, since the tieatment obtained socially in England is 
better than that in India 

My view IS that if Goveinnieut docs not intend to do any thing more for a Slate scholar, 
it must make an essential condition foi t. Slate scbolar that be can command certain capital, or 
can enter a certain business. ^ 
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Witness No 868 

Mr W S, Hamimon, I OS, Deputy Commissioner, Km nal 


rmanoial assistanoe 
from Government 


Written evibence 

( 

My expeuence is that it is veiy difiicult to induce Goveinment to give any knd of 
financial aid to industries 


1 can give three instances — 

(11 Theio was a sugar factory with modern machineiy m Amritsai The pro 
prietor had not sufficient capital to nnpiove Ins piocesses according to (he 
advice of the Agiicultuial Chemist I amiliod foi a giant of Ns 20,000 suh 
lect to conditions which would secme the impiovomenl of the piocesses 
under the supervision of the Agiicultuial Chemist Goveinment lefused all 
aid though the Goveinment of India had made a special giant of Ns 1 ,20,000 
to the Local Goveinment to be spent paitlj'' on the sugai mdustiies and this 
was unspent 

(2) A man of good family with some capital, who had been tiained in England 
as a Goveinment scholai and has since been appointed textile expeil under 
the Diiectoi of Industnes, applied foi a loan of Ns 25,000 to be used m 
stai ting a handloomfactoiy , It is pi et ty ccitam that the handloom v, eaver 
can suiYive onlj if he is oiganised in factoiies Goveinment lefused the 
giant 

Both these wore sound projects 

(8) The Ambala Glass Eactoiy was in 1 911 given a giant of Ns 6,000 per annum 
on the condition that they would employ a chemist and an expeil (Aus 
tiian) blovei and would tiam appieiitices This giant was not emoyed 
as the European blow'er left the factory The pioposal was levned in 
1916 hut the Goveinment of India then objected to the giant 

As the factoiy is piobably the best glass factoiy in India and the competi 
lion IS fiom Japan and enemj countiics, theie would seem to be cveiy 
reason foi giving assistance and none foi lefusing it 

2 There seems to bo no leason why each of the methods of Goveinment assistance 
mentioned in the Commission’s question 1, 5, should not bo adopted on different occasions. 
But there are political objections to Goveinment Bubsciibing capital whereby it nnlvos it 
financially profitable to upset the Government and tempts to disloyalty In all cases of 
Government financial aid, the Department of InduBtiies should hav e a light of inspection 
through its experts and the aid should be liable to be withdiaw’iiif the depnilmoiit is dis 
satisfied 


Pioneer faolonCB 


Pioneer factories should be established, as only in them can the profitableness of 
a new industiy be woiLed out in practice TJie factories should be continued until the 
success or failuie of the venture has been definitely ascei lamed The Cotton Oil Factory 
in Cawnpore was disposed of piematuiely A pioneei factoiy, if a succes«, should be sold , 
it should never become a peimanent Gov'einmeiil cnteipii'ie except when the pioducts 
aie almost entirely consumed by Goveinment 


A pioneer factoiy should be established at oi near Nasul, where clectnc power 
and salt can be obtained cheap, for the manufactuie by an electioljdic process of caibonato 
and caustic soda This matter wa'i luv^estigated by Mi Baines, late Agiicultuial Cheniisi, 
in 1912 who recommended the project, provided an export chemist who had seenthepio 
cess (a modification of the Kaslner Kellnci process) at woiL iii America could be obtained 
The capital necessary would be about 10 laLhs of rupees 

Other pioneer factories necessary are — 

(1) For pulping the spruce and fir of the high hills somewheie in the Himalayas 
by the riverside 


( 4 ) 


(2) For the utilization of bones 

(8) For cotton oil— I have tried to get a private capitolfst to undeiiahe this 
with a Gov ernment guarantee to pui chase the oil eahe, luit without result 

For making tinsel by the methods follow ed in France and Nussia, the pioducts 
of ’wlucli have almost Lilled the indigenous mdustiy 
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No furfchei mdustiial eaivey is required in the Punjab We Lno^ the lesourcea 
and the needs of the Province \ery veil, Avhafc we require is caqiital in the hands of people 
with imagination, expert managers and honest workmen , and then we can develop 
those lesouices Puithei surveys would merely delay practical work 

It 13 not the lack of primary education that hinders industrial development but the 
fact that the only kind of primary education available is one which spoils any boy for any 
kind of manual labour The cleverer sons of artisans go to these primary schools and are 
lost to industry , the other boys are not educated at all 

There should ho special elementary schools for artisans’ boys m all towns Just 
as for agiicultuirsls w'e loquiio village schools where the teaching will bo by observation 
and practice not to any groat extent by letters and figures, so for artisans’ bojs we 
require industrial schools where hand training will bo from the begmmng the main 
object, not memory tiaining 

The three B’s will bo taught as part of the mdustiY and just so far as they are a neces 
saiy part of the tianniig of a good artisan I attach a copy of a note winch I wrote on in- 
dustrial schools 111 1911 During the last two yoais I have had experience of an industrial 
school on rather an ambitious scale at Gujianwala The chief lesson learned there is that 
if wo are to got artisans’ boys into those schools we must begin with them from the earliest 
years If wotry togot aitisans’boysof 10 or 12 yeais of age, who are able to read and 
write, we cannot find them So we must take them youngei and teach them reading and 
wilting 

So far indusfiial schools have done little to improve the labourers’ skill and effi- 
ciency The reason is that the failure of the Indian artisan is a moral failure , he has little 
beiiso of honesty and aims only at making ab much money as ho can with the smallest 
effort The teachers of our mdustml schools must be men of high character who can 
inspue lofty ideals in then pupils 

I regard industrial schools as the most important need of the present time It is 
not a question of industrial schools versus apprenticeship All artisans’ boys should go 
to mdustiial schools , after the schools the hoys should m some industries become appren- 
tices 

Industiial schools should be under the Department of Indubliies not under the 
Education department, toi only so can we ensure that they will not degenerate into mere 
factories of literates with a little manual training 


The provincial Department of Industries should consist of — 


1 

A senior member of the Indian Civil Service 


Whole time. 

2, 

A chemist’ 


Do 

8 

A mechamcal and electrical engineer 


Do 

4 

An inspectoi of mdustiial schools 

- 

Do 

6 

A business expert 


Pait time 

6 

A financial expert or banker 


Do 

The dnector would he a member of the Indian Civrl Service 

It 13 absolutely essen- 


tial that the head of a department of experts should not be an expert himself This is 
the only way in which jealousies and ono-sidedness can be kept out In the Agiicultuial 
department we have ample expeiienco to guide us The chemist and engineer should be 
men of imagination with a practical bent I have known two men who would both have 
been excellent men for the post of chemist — the late Mr Barnes, Agricultural Chemist, and 
Professor Mouat Jones of the Government College, Lahore The time of the business 
and financial experts could be paid for at so much a meeting, as is the practice in England 

The department or board should be an 'executive body with a large separate 
budget. They should have full power of giving giants for mduStrial projects up to the 
amounts available m their budget 

There should be no civilian control over the board except by the Lieutenant 
Governor himself the Director of Industries should act as a Secretary to Government in 
regard to the few questions which would have to go before Government The reason I 
say this is that my experience as Director of Agriculture has shown me that civilian 
secretaries and under-secietaiies cannot refrain from sitting in judgment on the proposals 
of exports as if they wore quahfied to criticise them and condemn them As I have said in 
a letter “ The day of the experts has sot in and we civilians find it difficult to accommo- 
date ourselves to the new conditions, In the Industrial department as in the Agricultural 
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department a large body of experts iS required and their opiniong muBt meet mth fas 
readier acceptance on the pait of the civilian than 19 usual at present 

The functions of the Board of Industries would be to publish information of all 
kinds, to investigate the problems of all established industueS and to give grants to enable 
workers to introduce improved methods 


There should be an Imperial Director of Industries assisted by two or more expert 
chemists and engineers 

This Director of Industries should be a business man on a footing of a Member of 
Council and should be independent of civilian contiol He should have a considerable 
budget for experimental work, should investigate industries which are of more than pro- 
vincial importance He should have correspondents in all foreign countries whoso goods 
are sent to India or to which Indian produce goes m quantities and he should keep the , 
Imperial Government and also all provincial Diiectois informed of tiade movements which 
are likely to affect India in any way For instance with a Director of this sort we should 
have been informed in tho yeai m which Eussian barley failed (? 1911) that there was 
hkely to be great demand foi Punjab bailey As it was, we knew nothing of it till the 
buying began 


In the lata Mi NoM Paton, the Government of India had an ideal Directoi-Geneial 
of Industries— a man of farseemg imagination who did not fear the diudgery of detailed 
investigation , but he was written down a failure, solely because he was subordinate to 
the civilian element in the Government who lefuse to give him responsibility to act 
independently of them 


I wrote two letters to the Punjab Government about the organization of an Industrial 
department — 


No 1910 of 2nd August 1910 
No 2793 of 11th September 1914 

I would ask that copies^ of these should be obtained from the Punjab Government! 


It docs not appear necessary that there should be a separate department for cottage 
industiies The same department can assist them In carpentry, non uoik and weaving/ 
it IS education of a piopei kind that is necessary In weaving co operative societies 
for the purchase of yarn and the sale of the finished products are needed as well es educa- 
tion The tinsel industry must be organized in factories at present tho division of labour 
prevents all progress 


NOTE REGABDING INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


1 In this note I wish to detail the matters to be enquired into by the committee, 
which has been appointed to consider and report on the measures desiiable foi the fur- 
therance of indusfciial education lu the Punjab The opinions evpiessed aie mine and do 
not bind the other members of the committee in any way 

In the first place higher technical education, which may be defined as instiuclion 
in the principles of science and aifc applicable to industiies, is outside discussion on this 
occasion What we are concemod with is the training of handicraftsmen and artisan 
in better methods of woikmansliip and in higher notions of industrial rectitude and 
energy, v 

2 The resolutions of the Industrial Conference of February 18th, 1911, were as 
follows — 




* 


* 


S' 


* 


‘10 That the Confer ence, while recognising the value of the resolutions of the 
sub committee quoted below, is of opinion that there has not been sufficient time in which 
to frame an adequate scheme of mdustiial education It therefore recommends that 
Government should appoint a Xmall committee which shall, after considering the resolutions 
passed by the sub committee and after inviting opinions from persons competent to give 
tnem, frame a practical scheme of industrial education 


f r ^oJ^erence furthei recommends that Government should inform the committee 

available for industrial education in the near future in order that such 
a s,.lieme may be jirepared as may be introduced at once 


•Not printed. 
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Eesolutions of sub-comrmfctee — 

“ (^) That mclusfiial schools should be established at the centres of important 
industiies wheie up-to date methods (undei expert management) especially applicable to 
the industiies of that locality be taught — 

(i) to boys and girls fiom five yeais old and upwards , 

(ii) also to adult men and -women , and 

(ill) that to the moie flourishing of such schools advanced classes^ of a more techni- 
cal type be added, as occasion demands, 

" (2) That the said schools should endeavoui to tram instructors, who could, 
subsequently be employed in promoting the introduction of improved methods and appli- 
ances in trades earned on by aitisans v orking in their oivn houses or m small woikshops 

“ (^^) Foi the schools contemplated in resolution 10 the proportion of working 
hours should be as follows — 

F^rst stage, — § general education and ^ ciaft education 

Seconcl stage — 4 geneial education and i craft education 

Third stage — J general education and | craft education. 

“ Provided that any boy if the Principal of the school so decides may devote the 
whole of his time to craft work 

“ Proviso I — These proportions should by no means apply to the adults mentioned 
in resolution 10 nor to the advanced classes mentioned therein, who would devote all then) 
time to craft work 

r 

“ Proviso II — ‘ Physical drill ’ and ‘ Objeetb lessons ’ as the expressions are under- 
stood in the Education department, should not be included in the proportion devoted to 
craft work 

“ Proviso III — For the purposes of this resolution literary education shall (apart •« 

from drawing and clay modelling and such practical instruction) be understood to mean 
only education in ordinary vernacular, reading, -writing, arithmetic, and elementary geo- 
graphy (of India), and in the third stage a little English, comprising reading, -writing and 
conversation so as to enable foreman’s orders and instructions to be understood 

“ (in) There should be no restriction on the classes of boys admitted to the schools 
except that boys who are not the sons of artisans should be charged fees, which should be 
pitched low 

“ (iv) That Government schools should not be conducted as workshops working 
for a profit, and that in any case, the products from such schools (if so conducted at all) 
should be sold to private oi deis and at prices which will not under-sell the general market 

“ (v) That grants by Government to private industrial schools should be regulat- 
ed by the efSoiency of the schools and given under grant-m-aid rules and not according 
to the profit or loss being made by the schools, and that the grant-in-aid system requires 
further development 

“ (in) That the individual or body contributing the funds should manage the 
schools and that the functionary in immediate charge of each individual school should be 
a man who has received a technical education such as is contemplated by the schools 
now recommended, only to a higher and collegiate standard 

“ For example, (a) a man might be sent for training at the expense of Government 
01 of a local body to the Victoiia Technical Institute, Bombay, the Boorkee College, or to 
the Seiampur Weaving School, Bengal, or to other similar mstitution in India, or (6) it 
might Ire found more satisfactoiy to entertain such graduates of these institutions who had 
actual practical experience, or (c) even to entertain experts imported from foreign coun- 
tries 

“11 That the industries in which schools are required are — 

(1) Pottery , 

(2) Metal work ineludmg cutlery , 

(3) Wood work including carpentry and cabinet-making , 

(4) Cotton weaving , 

(5) Spinning and weaving of silk and wool , 

N 
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(6) Knitting and hosiery, ■) , , , „ i . 

^ ' s. particularly for ■'vomon ■workers 

( 7 ) Lace and dra-wn thread work, 3 

(8) Kandla and gold and silver lace work 


(9) Niokel-ploting 


(10) Lacquer work 

" That it should be left to the Advisory Board to advise in what places the schools 
should be established, 

“ 12 That industrial education should be administerod by the Director of Indus 
tries and the Advisory Board assisted by an o\pert industrial inspector imported from 
Europe ” 

3 Before going further, it IS necessary to note that, uhilst European and American 

MeffcoTwoBtorn experience of mdustrial education is of the utmost value to u«, conditions m India differ 
in two very important respects In the first place we hai o to inaugurate a sj stem of edu- 
cation for a class which is almost entirely uneducated, whereas m Western countiies trades 
schools are usually for those w'ho have already obtained a general education and, secondly, 
we have the fact of caste and caste occupations In the West carpentry and metal work- 
ing and a little pottery have been adopted ns the means of manual training weaving has 
niTt been used, probably because handloom weav ors are few In India it would bo taking 
the most difficult road if wo tried to give weaver boys manuol tiainmg through carpentry 
Caste too would step m , and still more so in the con\ orso case of framing a carpenter by 
weavmg The easiest way is to give each class of aitisan manual training by means of 
trade to which his parents belong, provided the processes of that trade ore suitable mstru 
ments of education 

" Trade ’’ schools, ” Craft ” schools, “ Manual training,’’ " Sloyd ” Bchools— all have 
special connotations and we had better avoid these terms and call our schools simply 
“ schools for artisans ” 

A cobweb 4 There is another cobw’ob too which must bo brushed aside Wo are sometimes 

told that we cannot teach a trade except m a wqrkshop, and that wo cannot create on 
industry m a school Both statements are true Wo do not wish to create industries, 
and therefore we may have trade schools only for those trades, which aro already 
established, and in those places which aro the head quarters of trades 

We are going to teach trades and therefore our schools must also bo workshops I 
shall return to the trades to be selected and the localities to bo chosen later on , there aro 
first some general pimciples to bo noticed 

Only certain tradcB 5 Qur schools aie to teach manual dexteiity m established trades But mtelh- 

ore educative dexterity cannot be acquired unless the intellect also is trained and character 

built up, and so our schools must bo literary as well as manual, educational ns well ns in- 
structive This IS a point which need not bo laboured as the fallacy to bo combated is the 
interpretation of education as synonymous with literary instruction, and no one desires 
to exclude literary instruction altogether from education 


IiOcabfy of eobools 


Then again, the manual piocesses in some trades aro suited to dei elop a boy*’s in 
telleet and will, as well as to give him manual dexterity, while m other trades they are not 
On the one side stand weavmg, carpentry, metal work and some others in which the 
ordinary processes provide a very high training of mind, hand and ey e, and compel them 
all to work together , on the other side comes a trade like tanning, the processes of which 
require little mcety of hand or eye and are hardly educative at all , m between lie pottery, 
gold-thread makmg, silk leehng which certainly demand touch and a sense of proportion, 
and can perhaps be used as a means of education, but afford much less variety' of effort 
than carpentry and weavmg We cannot have trade schools in those trades of Which tho 
processes are not educative Mere practice is not education, and must he acquiied in 
factories , and if there are no existing factories, instruction in those trades ninst wait till 
commercial factories are established So the tiadcs, in connection wuth which we can 
have schools, appear to be weavmg, pottery, carpentry, iron and brass woik, gold 
thread making, and workmg Whether there are any others or whether some m this list 
Should be cut out as unsuitable is one of the questions that need an answer 


6 Now we can go on to consider where the schools should he The answer don ends 
on facts not on theories. The facts to be ascertained aro (a) m what tovvS are thor 
collected together the largest number of artisans of each trade ? and (b) how faJ are the 
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artisans in those towns ready to send then hoys to school ? Probably enqnires will lead 
to a list of this sort — 


Carpentry 

schools 

Weaving 

schools 

Metal work 
schools 

Pottery 

schools 

Gold thread 
schools 

Jullundur 

Multan 

Panipat 

Gujranwala 

Delhi 

Hoshiarpur 

Jhang 

Eawalpindi 

Delhi 

Lahore 

Sialkot 

Kalabagh 

Wazirabad ^ 



Amritsai. 

Lahore 




Gujrat 

Khushab 





There is no use in blinding ourselves to the fact that in the beginning the greatest 
difficulty of all will be to induce parents to send their hoys to the schools They cannot 
be spared , they are needed to mind the gluepot or to wind the pirns will be the answer 
Oi the old ways are bettei and can teach them as much at home will be the retort of 
custom-bound incredulity, to which theie is no reply but “ Come and make trial ” Even 
in Germany the local industries weie at first opposed to the trade schools and resented 
any attempt to interfere with then methods of mannfactuie Only later did they begin 
to lecogmze the advantages of the instruction affoided With this warning before us and 
knowing the difficulties already experienced in the Punjab it is most necessary that each 
school should have a large aitisan population to draw upon m the immediate neighbour- 
hood 

7 But not only are wo limited to the places wheie schools will be welcomed and I'lont of cost 
boys Mill come to them , we are also confined by the abilities of the public purse and the 
contiibutions of those who aie willing to assist m the great work of education It is quite 

ceitain that Government by itself will never be able to provide all the schools which are 
needed for the artisans of the province by birth or by choice It is to be hoped that private 
generosity will come forward to assist, not only by giving contributions, but also by found- 
ing schools There are indeed peculiar advantages in schools, which are also manufac- 
tories, being private institutions aided by Government grants Muhammadans and 
Hindus alike aie vitally interested, for while most artisans are Muhammadans or Sikhs, 
it IS Hindu capital which lies unpioductive because of the lack of capable, educated and 
honest labour 

8 The disbeliever or the scoffer may enquire what will be the good of educating The advantages of 
the artisan Probably it will be admitted that the curse of all Indian skilled labour — I do 

not include art workers — is its lack of conscientiousness There is little pride in doing 
work as thoroughly and as quickly as it can be done , but there is everywhere patent dis- 
honesty inliot working to sample, in passing off inferior material, m not devoting the time 
that has been paid for, in saving a shameful pice by misplaced putty, size or stuffing of 
some sort The rickety chans, the misshapen keys, the shoddy lungis all find their source 
in this moral detect The Indian workman is quick with his fingers and can do wonders 
wuth the rudest of tools, and it is less his hand than his character that calls for education 
An Indian in the coal mines turns out 100 tons of coal in the year while an Englishman can 
mine 2G8 tons and a German 370 tons in the weaving mills in India it takes 5 or 6 men to 
do the work of one Lancashire operative, for in Lancashire a weaver looks after six looms 
and turns out 6 x 78 lbs of cloth lu a week, whereas in India a weaver can look after only 
one loom and turn out 70 lbs of cloth These moral defects make Indian labour expen- 
sive, though it IS low paid , but we hope to eradicate them by a suitable system of education 
It can be done by instilling method and woiking against time, by inculcating concentrated 
attention, by rewarding exactitude and'honesty and punishing scamping, by insisting on 
perfection in the lower details before passing onJ<o the higher, by teaching each boy to 
use his will as well as his hand, by showing through payment or promotion that good work 
pays 

9 It IS no easy matter to frame a curriculum which will accomplish this. It is Cumoulam. 
because the work is so difficult that a committee has been appointed We have at least 

models from India and elsewhere, where a similar plan has been tried, and we must select 
fbe best of each But first let it be clearly understood that what we aim at is nothing very 
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fiovel , it 19 merely a system of elomontarj' primary education suitable for artisans ^\lllcll 
wll fit them bettei to love and practise their craft, vben thej are giovn to manhood, and 
not tend to lead them aivay from ciaftmanship to clcik‘,hip A similai scheme of primarj 
education for zamindars is no less necessary, but that is not our businc'is 


Ifi I propose that the boys should bo at school from the ago of 6 to 14 years No 
shorter time ivill suffice for a thorough training of character , and by the end of this period 
the boy should be a shilled enough workman to bojiblo to command good vages from prn ate 
employers 

11 The instruction must include reading and writing in the vernacular and a small 
quantity of arithmetic but not beyond compound division, fiaclions and the rule of three 
The sums should largely bo in terms to bo used in the tiade— for instanco, in weaA mg tho 
length of hanks and knots, the yarn used for warps of a certain number of ends, the weight 
of yarn in relation to its count and so on History is not requiicd nor is geography except 
in its barest generalities to which actuality can be gi\ on on the map of the Punjab A little 
natural history will widen the view and weaken superstition Prawung is essential , and 
that and the practice of tho tiado should occupy more hours than all the icst together I 
will return to these two branches later 


12 The hours of work can be longer than in a purely literary school, ns manual 
labour is not so exhausting as hiain labour, and in any case tho chaimc fiom tho one 
kind of occupation to tho other affords a lesf I suggest tho following time table for bots 
from 8 to 14 — 

Reading m the mother tongue G hours a w eok 


Writing 


Arithmetic — 

Geography and natural history 
Manual employment 
Drawing 

Religious teaching, optional 


2 

2 

18 

G 


Pf 

ff 


I houi a day 


13 Draw'ing is now generally legaidcd as the foundation of all manual tiamiiig 
Its value as a moans of education is double m that it trams tho 030 to obseno things 
accurately and it trams tho fingers to bo flexible and tho hand to bo rcad\ and fiim m the 
use of pencil 01 of tools Moreovoi, tho teaching of it can be begun at tho 1013 earliest 
'age as there is no child that does not love tho power of ci cation which I 1 O 5 in a pencil or 
coloured chalks and a piece of paper Fieo aim drawing on a black board is n feature of 
many Pioebel institutions 


Drawing should be from real objects, from nature, not fiom copies Geometrical 
drawmg by eye, geometrical drawing with inbliumoiits, free liand drawing of flat 
‘objects and perspectue drawing are all a neces=ai 3 pait of tho education of e\ era bov, 
but the importance of each will vatv with tho trade to bo learned Tho caijienter must 
be skilled m the use of tho rule and m proportion , whilst tho art of tho potter roquiios 
facility in the free draaving of cure es and m tho designing of tiles and aasos, and the 
weaver in the proportion which underlies all patterns m cloth The objects to be diawn 
should be those which the boy has around him, but too early spociah/ation should bo 
awarded and only gradually avill tho models bo confined to those wdiich jicifam to each 
boy’s trade But at the same time diawmg and making should go hand-m-hand 
as the one interprets the other Tho cop 3 ing of drawing should bo almost if not quite 
eliminated Appendix X to the report on industrial education by Colonel Chbborn’s 
committee is of value 


HeVliodB of handi 
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14 As to the method of instruction in each handicraft it will bo necessai 3 ' to diaw 
out a syllabus and course for each class of school The Diiector of Public Instruction 
is arranging for a collection of models used in other schools and countries , and it will be 
the business of the committee to select and combine from the most suitable of these For 
the smallest boys the training will be by Ficebol’s methods, tho basit, of which is that the 
development of a child's muid depends upon aiousing and dircctint:; ^ olunlaiy actiMty 
The teaching is teaching through play As soon as the boys aio able to handle then tools 
at all they will begin to make articles of use starting with the simple and easy and giadual- 
y wor mg on to the complex and difficult If the tiade is caipentij'^ the hojs should 
not be allowed to cut purposeless squares of wood 01 make useless doi etails E\ ei\ thing 
« thiough the woiktothe 

nnrf ^^ry Simple, 4 Square jiieces of wood joined togethei to foiin a sup- 

port lor a flower pot or a plain box or, in a later year, a cbair oi table Only by woikin^r 
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to au end can mteiest be kept up and intelligence aioused Nothing could be more 'll e- 
heaitening than the aimless chipping at nieces of vood destined for nothing but the 
rubbish heap, which no^ constimces a considerable part of the carpentry teaching in oui 
industrial schools If the school is foi weavers, the boys vill begin on the simpler opera 
tions, the winding of bobbins and puns, the assisting in warping and sizing, the mending of 
breaks in the warp They will then weave jilam naiiow cloth on country loom, fly-shuttle 
loom and Salvation Army loom Next they will go on to more and more elaborate 
patterns and finer mateiials, until they have mastered eveiy bianch of handloom weaving 
Perhaps dyeing should be included , finishing certainly must be Wliatever the industry 
the success of the teaching will depend very gieatly on the suitability of the detailed 
course which must be diawn up by the committee 

15 Probably the boys should bo dmded into classes for ease of management Instrnotion by 
but it should be laid down that piomotiou fiom one class to another should not depend on 

time nor on literary qualifications, but should be given as soon as the boy has made each of 
the articles included in the course of the class up to the desiied standard of woikmanship 
When a boy’s manual dexterity either much exceeds or lags far behind his intellectual 
development, there will be diffidulties of arrangement, but these are not msupeiable 

16 We all have an impulse to express admiration at the marvellous results achieved Tools 
by many Indian workmen with the rudest tools, and thoie is a danger that we should 
regard the rudeness of the tools as being in itself an excellence Ceitainl} the merit of the 
ivoiker stands out the more manifest, but the use of inefficient tools means, even for him, 

a loss of power and speed There is nothing but gam m using the best tools which diminish 
the labour to be performed, mcieaso the accuracy and the output of the woik and last the 
longest Supiemacy of workmaiship depends on excellence of tools So m oui schools 
only the most efficient European tools should be found Fnm handles, good steel, conveni- 
ent shapes alone should be admitted If they are impoited wholesale, the extra cost will 
be trifling 

In schools of carpentry and meta '-working we should have sawing and planing 
machines, as soon as the work done in the schools is such as can be more efficiently pei formed 
,on them than with hand tools Siimlaily in weaving schools labour-saving machines will 
often be required ^ 

17 Whatever the boys make should bo then piopert} and should be sold for their Boys fo cam by 
benefit , thev should get the puce lealized less the cost of the raw mateiials This peisonal work 
interest in the works of their hands will induce them to labour then best, wall encourage 

rivalry, and will also teach them something of the market and the public demand They 
would of course havm then own accounts and enter up the profit and loss of each individual 
article "Whether the money should be drawn term by term or accumulated till a 
boy leaves the school is a matter for discussion A large accumulation might tempt a 
parent to remove the boy An important srde consideration is that boj’^s are likely to 
remain on longer at school with then parents’ consent if they are earning wages 

18 A certain amount of uimcultj m sdling the articles made may be anticipated Sale of articles 
If the schools weie to compete in the market with the parents of the boj s whom we wish to 

attract, disaster would be certain On the other hand, the success of the schools depends 
largely on finding a good market, so that the labour may bo remunerative I think the 
difficulty can best be surmounted by taking orders through the local artisans or wholesale 
dealei s Flourishing private bu‘-me&ses w ould often be able to undertake much moie woik 
than other w'lse, if they could pass some of their orders on to the school for execution The 
independent firms will then secure to themselves the retail profit , but the schools will 
piobabl}’’ be sufficiently independent to save themselves from being sweated 

19 In the beginning at least the sons of artisans should be chaiged no fees But scholar 

scholarships will be unnecessary, for the puce received for the articles made should after 

the first few jmais be of more value than a scholarship 

From the sons of othei than artisans I think small fees should be taken, not 
because we wish to discourage such from coming to these schools, but because they can 
usually afford to pay and we do not wish to attract them by the comparative cheapness 
of the schools 

20 Probably the greatest difficulty in introducing any form of industrial educa- Teachers 
tion, wmoh will be of real use, is to find the teachers The fact, never to be lost sight of, 

is that manual instruction is to bo used not merely to tram the fingers, but as an instrument 
for the shaping and development of character To quote from the report of the Commis- 
sioners from New South Wales on technical teaching (Bepoit of 1905, Chapter I, para- 
graph 9) — “ It IS required in educative manual training and Sloyd that the instruction 
must be systematic and must be given by a special teachei, wffio is an educationist and not 
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meiely an artisan or good rvoikman ” An instructor in fitting or turning 

ouGht to be something more than a good fittoi and turner Besides being an e^cpert 
workman he should bo theoietically well-informed in his own sphere of nork and every- 
thin" relating theieto he should have some knowledge of educational principles , should 
understand the fai-ieaching aims of educational systems, ms , those which touch the ques 
tion of chaiacter, the building up of national cfilcioncy, the creation of a class of workmen 
who -mil bo enthusiastic ns to the quality of thou own handiwork ” Wo cannor c'pect 
this of the Indian mistii, however good ho may be Ho may ho able to teach the handy 
use of the chisel or the shuttle, but he cannot inculcate fholove of truth, and the virtue of 
precision and the satisfaction of persistent application ITo has not learned it himself , 
so how could ho ? Nor vould a mislri vorking under a headmaster such as wo now find 
in most primal j or middle schools bo more successful The latter nould have little appre 
ciation of or sympathy with manual labour as an instrument of character building , and 
oven if ho had that raic gift of symnpthy how could he inspne his oivn enthusiasm into 
the teaching of another? My own opinion is that the only suitable head for our schools 
will be found from among the well educated superior aitisans of England They hav o gone 
through the mill of technical education themselves , they know the \ aluo of hard work, 
and they aie made up of that thoroughness which is most wanting in the Indian aitisan 
But then these men would cost Es 200 a month and w ould nl first he ignorant of the \ er- 
nacular tongue and of Indian pioiudiccs Missionary bodies are fortunate, and perhaps 
aie for this \eiy reason moio successful in industrial education than otheis, because ihoj 
can obtain artisans of this soit , who hna e all the greater educative influence because they 
deliberately deiote themselves to the bettering of Iheiilellows, and only through that look 
for a livelihood foi thomaoh cs Would it bo too much t o spend Bs 1 9,200 a j ear on Euro 
pean headmasleis of 8 schools for arlicans, wdien Iho Punjab contains some 80,422 carpen- 
ters, 51,713 irou-woikers, 7GG,G87 wearers, 79,174 potters and 9,122 goldthread workers 
on whose education practically nothing has y ct been spent ? Bailing a European artisan 
headmaslei for each school, it might ho possible to find a few suitable Indians trained in 
some of the Indian Technical Institutes But certainly an English ailisan inspector, who 
could visit each school within every few weeks, would be indispensable 

Control 21 As to iho contiol of the schools I am strongly of opinion that it should not bo 

vested solely in the piosont Department of Education I do not wish to express distrust of 
individual members of tint depaitmont, but I do fcai r ciy' gicatly the uncontrolled 
supiemacy of the ideals of the department A man cannot seno two masters, and those 
whose whole inteiests are bound up with hlcian education will novoi gn c manual tiaining 
a fan chance Moioovci, piaclical difiicultics would arise owing to the imjiossibiliiy of 
employing the suhoidinato staff of tho Education Depailmeni in those industrial schools 
If there w^eio a separate Ducctor of Industnos for tho Punjab, ho would he tho man to he 
in control But the present combined Director of Agnculluro and Industries is already 
ovei-burdened with work I can only suggest that there should bo a separate Board 
comprising the Director of Public Instiuction, the Director of Industries and one or two 
non officials in each town to control those schools 

feiBtmg ludustrifti 22 Most of the OMsting schools nio of little use Tho best, such ns tho Lohore 

railway school, might bo made much more useful by complete and radical reform of the 
schemes of work , many might well he closed 

Oral EvinuNor, lOrii DrorjiBER 1917 


Sir F H Slcwait — Q — I understand you preceded Mr Townsend as Director of 
Industries , Low long did you hold that appointment 7—A—l was for 31- rears Director of 
both Agriculture and ludustiies, and was a great deal longer Ducctor of 'industries, about 5 
or 6 years 


Q — ^You. give in your evidence instances in wffiich Government help was refused 
car you also give us the leasons why that help was refused —In tho first ease tho Gov- 
ernment raid that the man must improi e the processes and then get the grant I said that the 
grant should come flist as the piopnetor had not money to improae tho procossea without a 
Government grant 


Q —Was he a substantial man Mot very substantml liraiicially 

Q —Had this fact i certain heaiing on the propos^-d ^—A —‘Undoubtedly 
1 case arise after an unfortunate expel lonce in aiiothei pioaiiico ?— ^ — I 

uo not think theie had been any othei just at that time 


£>.— What date was it ?—A —That was in 1913 

Q — ^What happened to the factory ? — A — It failed 
time, they conld not obtain cane at leasonahle prices, 


They worked only for a short 
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'Q -^-Wifch reference to ilie next cascj that is, the man who wanted to start a handloom 
factory, what happened? — A — It m as simply this The house which the man offered as 
security was estimated by the Public Worhs Department to be worth a feu hundred rupees 
less than the amount of the loan I think Government really took advantage of that There 
was no very real reason for refusing the loan the man had very strong personal security, 
he has got a brother an Extra Assistant Commissionei who would hai e given full security for 
the man 

Q — That man has since been appointed to a Government billet ? — A — Yes 

Q ~ — Is he domg useful work ? — A — I think so Mr Townsend will know about that 
more definitely than I 

Q, — Then in the case of the Ambala glass factory why was assistance refused ? — 
A — The Punjab Government sanctioned a yeaily grant on condition that apprentices were 
trained, but the Austrian blower would not teach appientices and asked for a use of paj which 
the pioprietor would not give , so he went away That u as only professional jealousy 

Q — Then was the factory shut down? — A — No The Punjab Government did not 
refuse the grant, they sanctioned it originally But subsequently when the proposal was 
revived by the Punjab Government the Government of India refused the grant 

Q — But the proprietor of the factory was a iich enough man to put in the money 
himself, was ne not ? — A — He was not at all successful m those days 1 do not know whether 
he IS really a rich man , of course he owns a flour mill and is the managing diieotor of a bank 
and has got a certain amount of monej 

Q — In this case Goveinment assistance was reallj’ piovided in ordei to tiain appren- 
tices, was it not, and the apprentices weie not trained ? — A — Not quite The grant was 
given in order to assist a straggling industry the condition about apprentices was leally 
introduced'in order to bring the grant within what was then the policy of the Government 
of India legaiding industrial giants. 

Q — ^Tou refer to the constitution of the Depaitment of Industries and its several 
experts would these experts be attached permanently to the Piovincial Industries Depart- 
ment, or would they he hori owed from the Imperial Department^ — A — I think we should 
have provincial experts Of eouise theie is no reason why we should not also borrow You 
cannot get a chemist who is an expert in all industries So in raauy cases the provincial 
department would have to boirow the services of the Imperial chemists 

Q, — Could you afford a sulEcient staff of expei ts in each province, or yon would have 
expel ts only for the major provinces ? — A — My experience is that a good chemist can give a 
great deal of assistance in very many industries of which he has not perhaps first-hand 
practical knowledge I mean a man like Mi Baines as I have said later on, he is the sort 
of man who could help any industry although he is not an industiial chemist in any particular 
industry , but he could give a great deal of help in many cases 

Q — About pioneer factories you say that they should be sold if a success You say 
also that the cotton-seed oil factory in Cawnpoie was disposed of prematurely has it since 
proved a success ? — A — I believe it has 

^ Q — Government in that instance worked through a local firm, that is, the firm 

managed, was it not ? — A — Yes 

Q — Would you recommend that procedure as a mle?— ^ — Yes, certainly if you 
could get a local firm But in the Punjab we have got piactically no European industrial 
firms 


Q — Who would manage such pioneer enterprises if you started the factories in the 
—Punjab? — A — The difficulty IS to find and maintain your European, you have to import 
your European as a rule , for instance the proposed soda factory would ceitainly have to import 
an expert chemist. I think you would very seldom bo able to find a man in the Punjab 

Q —Supposing you have got a firm to manage such a factory, would you give that 
firm the fiist option of taking it ovei ? — A — Certainly 

Q — Then with refei once to the manufacture of carbonate of soda by electrolytic 
process at or neai Basiil, you say that the capital required for a pioneer factory foi that 
industry would be 10 lakhs of rupees , is it youi idea that Government should find that 
capital ? — A —Goveinment may have to find a great deal of it Capital u ill not come 
forward for new industnes of that sort in the Punjab 

Q — Supposing that one of these pioneer factories was successfully established, would 
you give the firm which would manage it the first option of taking it ovei ? or would you 
dispose of it by private treaty or by public auction ? — A — I do not think that inatters If 
you could not get nd of it at a suitable price, you would have to go on running it Of 
course it is assumed that it is successful , if it is unsuccessful, you would have to close it. 
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Q — With leference to your cotton-seed oil piojeot, yon say you tiied to get a private 
capitalist to take this up, hut there was no result who was it who would not sec the thing 
thioiigh, was it the Govemment or the piivate capitalist ? — A — Governruent made a good 
offer to buy up all the cake and I sounded a number of people who had cotton-ginning 
factories and others, but there was no response They anticipated difficulty about marketing 
the Oil more than the cake I understand that the marketing of the oil is not difficult in 
other provinces 

Q — With regard to industrial schools, you would put them under the Industrial 
Department ? — A — Yes 

Q —The Punjabis have a distinct taste for mechanics ? — A — Yes 

Q — Do you think that that taste would develop into ability in the highei branches 
of Engineering ?— J —It is all a question of education They have very good fingers, but 
they have not the biains 

Q — Your idea is that yon should catch the boys leally young, teach them the three 
R’s and then apprentice them ? A — Yes, after a course of schooling they should be put into 
works 

Q — Then you can give them further theoretical training aftei schooling ? — A — Yes 

Q — With lefeienco to youv pioposal foi a Provincial Department of Industries, you say 
that the Diiectoi should bp a senior membei of the Indian Civil Service , that is presumably 
of course he will be acquainted with local conditions and yet will not be influenced at all by 
local interests ? — A — Yes 

Q — Do you think you could get a senioi civilian to accept such an appointment ? — A 
I do not see why you could not He would bo of the same status as the Directoi of r gricul- 
ture ^ 

Q — But continuity of service would be veiyimpoitant,don'’t you think so ? — A, — Very 

Q — Would it be worth the while of a senior ci\ilian to take up such an appointment 
and stay in it foi a numbei of years ? — A — I think a man with 15 or 18 years’ seivice should 
be quite willing to take it up 

Q — Would you give such a man a higher pay than he would got in the normal grade 
of his service ? — A — You would have to give him about the same pay as the Diieclor of Agri- 
culture he would get an allowance 

Q — What IS the business expert ? — A — Well, our notable busmess expeit was Lala 
Harkishan Lai He would be a man, for instance, like Lala Panua Lai, the headman of the 
Ambala glass works, a man who is in touch with the capital of the province such as it is 

Q — Do you think that a Department like this should include, say, the Inspector of 
Industrial Schools which is a new appomtment which you recommend, the man being brought 
out from home ? — A — Yes 

Q — The inspection of these industrial schools would be one of the principal difficulties 
in putting them under the Industrial Department ? — A — At the present time we have got a 
man in the Punjab who would do admirably Mr Heath of the -Mayo School of Art is the 
sort of man I have in mind 

Q — And then yon would say that this Department should be executive do you mean 
the Director or the whole board ? — A — They thiak the Boaid should sit on any proposal to 
give assistance to a factory oi to start a factory Their lecommendation should go to the 
Government through the Director It would be a recommendation by the Boaid, not by the 
Director himself 

Q — Suppose there was a difference of opinion between the Director and the Board ? 
A — Theie might certainly be a recommendation made by the Director but if it was not sup- 
ported by the Board it would not cany much weight ^ 

I should tbSso annually to spend ?—A — 


any 


real 


a ^ adequate for the Department to do 

good A — res, there is no use gmng small amounts 

Mgct ao” . sou JJ not ao>/L bU i .peVrJS k tkf 

it On a particular project Without further refeience to Government? J T™ iii i 
rules for that, limiting them to a certam extent ^°^ernment ?-A -I would lay down 
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Q — Do you think there is need for having an Imperial official purely for industnes ? — 
ud — Well, I think the Member foi Commerce and Industry has not fulfilled the purposes for 
which he was created It was originally intended I think that he should be a businessman 
and gradually it has come into the control of civilians 

§ — Do you think it would be a good thing if the Imperial Department had a staff of 
experts under its own control to be loaned out to the different provinces ? — A — Yes 

Q — Do you contemplate that ? — A — Yes 

Q — Then it would have to be assisted by more than two ? — A — Probably 

3fr C B low — Q — In any of the three instances which you give showing where 
Government declined to give financial assistance or where the proposed grant fell through, 
were the proposals supported by expert advice of the type which would justify an ordinary 
businessman putting his money into it ? — A —No, I do not think so Mr Barnes saw 
this sugar factory several times and he pointed ont the defects, and 'aid till these defects were 
remedied the factoiy could not be worked as a business proposition 

Q — Mr Barnes, though a man of conspicuous ability as an industiial chemist, was 
not a sugar faotoiy expert ? — A — N o, but he was more of an expert in sugar manufacture 
than m almost any other industrial process 

Q — He would not know much about the chemical engineering side of it ? — A, — No 

Q — In all these Government attempts to help industries, either to give financial 
assistance or to get them to start on their own, has not the weak spot always been the lack of 
adequate expert backing ? — A — Undoubtedly 

Q — Without which no convincing proposals can be made ? You understand Govern- 
ment, especially the Finance Branch of it, look at industiial proposals very much in the same 
way as a pnvate individual would if he were asked to put his money into a concern Suppose 
foi instance a mining project was put on the market and the prospectors included the name of 
a chemist and not of competent consulting oi mining engineer ? — A — Undoubtedly I think 
there is weakness of export adnce 

Q — Have you any idea as to the cost of power in this proposed caustic soda factory 
neat Easul ? — A — I do not now lemember what the canal authorities asked foi, but it was 
absolutely prohibitive 

Q — During your time in charge of the Agricultural Departmen t was there any mill 
here actually producing cotton oil and cake ? — A — Yes, there was one in Lahore It has gone 
into liquidation as I saw in the papers the other day It was not devoted solely to cotton oil 
and cake, but included many other enterpiises 

Q — Has the question of popular ismg the use of mill-made cotton oil cake ever been 
sefore you as Diiectoi of Industries ’ — A —1 have distributed a great deal of cotton cake to 
'ifferent markets but without success I tried aho when a now factory on the Bombay side 
as started I wrote to it for a quotation, but the railway rates w’ere prohibitive 

Q — You never tried the method of demonstration m the same way as you demonstrate 
ur agrienllural products which you are pushing ? — A — No, I never tried it at exhibitions or 
inything of that sort 

Q — Are your agricultural assistants asked to demonstrate the use of factory-made oil 
cake S—A — Not in populansmg it The difficulty is perhaps the railway 

Q — Quite so, but supposing you got a mill started here, the mill must see its way to 
sell the cake ? — A — Yes 

Q —And it would he difficult to take the cake to Bombay and sell it there Yon must 
have a local market ? — A — We must have a local market But the conditions are different 
in the Punjab where we consume all our cotton seed and import more Therefore if you start 
a factorv it must temporarily raise the price of cotton seed against itself Of course 
ultimately the establishment of a factory will cheapen cake 

Q — What about your other oilseeds, tona, sesamum and so on ? Are any of these 
made into mill^cake locally ? — A — Yes 

Q --How do they sell ?— ^.—Thoy sell freely There is no feeling against them 
now-a-days 

Q — They are taken by the cultivatois foi milch cattle and so on ? — A — Yes 

Q — Well, the only thing they are sticky about is the cotton cake ? — A — Yes, at 
present they prefer cotton seed as cattle food 

Q — Somewhat further south in India where they grow very large quantities of cotton 
I could imagine the position is the same as you describe it here You don'’t grow a large 
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amount, yon import they grow a very great deal of cotton seed and they consume most of it 
locally ^ —Cotton seed is cheapei eveiyivhere else than in the Punnab 

Q —Is It particularly dear ?—J —Yes, because of the laige demand foi it for food 

Str D J Tata— Q —May I ask whether this cotton seed is iinpoited foi cittle 
food ? — A. — Yes 

d/i G E With reference to youi pioposal legaidmg indushial schools, 

unless von teach them to pioduce articles for which there is a demand hy methods superioi to 
the bazar methods, theie is no prospect of success, is it not 7— A Yes It is no good teach- 
ing them bazai methods 

Q —It IS a common complaint against industrial, schools and the methods followed by 
them that they simply teach the boys cvactly what they cm leain in the bazar, and they 
probably do it quite so well ? — A — Quite so 

Q — How would you propose to improve those methods ? — A — I do not think it is so 
much th^ actual manual methods which have to be impioved as the moial chaiactei of the 
worker He takes no pride in his work , for instance, if he spoils a 3omt instead of using a 
fresh piece of wood he puts in putty , it is that sort of thing yon have got to root out more 
than anything else 

Q _i come back to that later You do regaid it as a matter of considerable im- 
portance to teach them methods superior to ordinary bazar methods ? — A —Undoubtedly 

Q — How do you propose to workout those methods ? — A — \YelI, as I said just now, 
it IB merely a question of chaiacter The ordinary Indian carjienter^ for instance, is probably 
better with his fingers than the ordinaiy English caipenter He can do everything with 
his fingers, he is very efficient with his tools , so it is not his methods that Iiave got to he 
improved, it is his honesty Of course when we come to moie elahoiate things we have 
got to introduce improved machineiy undoubtedly 

Q — I can only speak from my experience of one industrial school, but we did find 
m that case that the ability to teach methods supeiior to the bazai methods had a tieniendons 
moral effect on the boys and on their paients ? — A —The impoitant thing is to find a teacher 
of highei attainments to improve both manual woik and character 

Q — Do yon think that a man of that SOI t could be obtained who would ilso have 
the ability to work out methods superior to bazar ones ? — A, — Yes 

Q — ^And competent to teach these people ? — A — I thinks so 

Q — And you make certain definite suggestions w hich on the whole coincide wuth my 
espenence in one particular caoc as to the type of man yon have to get 7 — A — I propose a 
European artisan one imbued with the missionaij spnit 


Q — Well educated superior aitisans in England who have had technical education 
themselves hut they would cost more than Es 200 a month, a man of that sort could get 
at least Rs 600 in a railway woil shop, and he would not come on to a Goveinment job on 
Rs 200 a month? — A — You get the class of Eniopean in the Horhciiltuial seivice, tbit 
class of men get about Rs 200 or 250 initial I think that is what he staits with 

Q > — Usually these people gctannmbei of allow’ances ? — A — Ihcy get a certain numbei 
of allowances, but they stait on about Rs 200 They are the same class of men as the 
artisan we want 


Q —If you get him you can give him impioved prospects ? — A — Yes undoubtedly 

Q — Bnt in this question of schools you say in our schools only the most efficient 
tools should be found, and then von go on to say in paragraph 16 “in schools of 
carpentry and metal working we should have sawing and planing machines as soon as the 
work^done in the schools is sueh as can be more efficientlv performed by these than with hand 
tools,” how are the boys going to get hold of these things when they leave t—A — T'hey 
may not he able to get hold of these if they work in then own houses , hut, on the other hand, 
there are factories also 


0 am laoh quite cW what yon have in your mind do yon Want a person to 
tea^ the cottage worker or the man who is going to take a place in an oiganised industiy ?— 
A At present pra-tically all the carpentry w oik is a cottage industiy in the Paniah , but 
there is no harm in a man being trained in the use of machine tools he will he quicker and 
more efficient by being able to work them There are a ceitain numhei of machine tools in 

Se E placS machine tools aie used, and theie 

something of that sort costing 
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a position to buy tnese things? — A — The Pun 3 abi artisans are well off and earn high wages 
and many of them could buy these tools 

Q — Do yon think any specifio attempt ought to be made to find a means of giving 
them capital eitbei by a system of defeiied pay oi something of that sort ? — A — I think it 
would be a veiy good thing to introduce a plan of toat sort, but of course caipenters with 
improved tools could make earnings very lapidly 

Q — Then j on think they will derive distinct advantages by learning to use machine 
tools too ?— J — I suppose a great many of them would not take to machine tools, but I do 
not think it would bo any haiin if a certaiirpiopoition of them, that is, the best men, learn 
the use of machine tools, so that they may be enabled to get better employment I suppose 
gradually the cottage worker will have to give place to works in factories 

Q — I do not think it is at ill necessary in the case of blacksmiths and carpenters 
Eieninmost highlj organised countries they hare then village blacksmiths and village 
carpenters ? — A — Such inllage blacksmiths and carpenteis are a veiy small proportion of the 
total in England, but heie it is 100 pei cent nearly 

Q — But still veiy few of the villages have more than one village blacksmith or 
Milage carpentei Is there any complaint that the village artisan of the cottage type is 
deserting his Milage for the town ? — A — I do not think so 

Q — Turning to anothei matter, you object to what I may call non expert noting in 
the Secietaiiats on proposals from expert depaitments I think the Director of Agriculture 
w ill not be found usually to be an expert being generally a Civilian ? Also you don’t mean 
to object to ciiticism in the Finance Department ? — A — Of course not, there must be financial 
control undoubtedly, but projects ought not to be rejected on the ground that they are techni- 
cally unsound 

Q —Have you Lad any experience of agncultiiial pumping, powei pumping with small 
powei plant for irrigation? — A — Wo have a plant m Giiidaspur There is one in my 
present district of Kamal 

Q — Are the people workmg it well ? — A — Yes , the owner told me he made 25,000 
rupees in the first year by bicakmg up and irrigating new land 

Q — What horse-power was it ? — A , — I do not know about the power It is an Ash- 
ford tube well and a steam engine 

Q — Do you know if these pumps are at all numerous? — A — There have been very 
many tube wells put down I Iiaie had peisonal expeiience of a good many, they nearlj^ 
always fail because the ownei of the plant has not a sufficiently large area of land under his 
control Also reliable raistnes are hard to get 

<2 — In other proiinccs they get hold of the oidinary intelligent coolie for 8 rupees a 
month, jiay him say Rs 12, teach him to run an oil engine, thus hundieds are being worked 
in other parts of India ? — A — I know the mistries ought not to bo a difficulty But they do 
spoil the pumps and engines There is a pump and oil engine in the hospital in Karnal which 
have been irreparably spoiled in 8 years 

Q — Have you no department of Government like the Pumping and Bonng Department 
of Madras to advise you Have you no agricultural engineers ? — A — I had no personal ex- 
perience of w orking with an agricultuial engineci An agricultural engineer was appointed 
just when I ceased to be Director It took S years’ con espondence to get him appoint- 
ed 

Q —Would you keep a man like that under the Agricultural Department or undei the 
Industrial Department ? — A — I think under the Agricultural D epartment 

Q — Even when you got a good Industrial Department going? — A — I think I would 
keep him under the Agricultural Depaitment I do not think it is a matter of very great im- 
portance, but I think the Agricultural Deputment to be the more impoitant 

Q —But those failures which you mention occurred owing to the man not adjusting bis 
power to bis land, the use of unsuitable type of power, unsuitable with refeience to the lift 
and the volume of deliveiy or something of that sort was the agncultnral engineer m existence 
at that tunc and was lie advising people 7— A —That is exactly wliat I mean, they put down 
pumps each capable of irrigating 200 acres, but they bad only 60 acres there That was the 
reason why the plant did not succeed 

Q — Is 11 , not the duty of the agricultuial engineci to advise ? — A, — Undoubtedly. I 
think they had unsuitable pumps 

Q — Is anything of that sort run on co-opeiative lines ? — A — No. 

Q — Do you think there is any scope for that ? — A — Well, it would have to be run 
op co-operative lines if it is to be inti educed into a district where the holdings are small and 
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wheie cultivation has reached its limit Tn a district like Jullundur it will have to ^one 
on co-operative lines There is no other wa7 of distributing the water raised by a big central 

pump 

Hon‘bleMr H J Matjnard ~Q —U there notan American Mission School 

ranwalawiich IS an industrial school practically? Docs that in any ^ f ] 

S ideals that you have got in your mind ?-.^.-Yes, on a small scale It has got the kind 
of man at the head of it that yon require to have 

Q —In that case it is an American who teaches l—A —Yes, he is an American 


Q —And he actually teaches how to make particular articles ?— ^ —Yes 

Q ^Then I wanted to ask you about what the Education Department is attempting 

to do now it is attempting to tram its teachers in hand and eye teaching and so forth, and 
it has established a workshop in the central training house in order that its teachers may have 
some idea of the kind of instruction in hand and eye teaching I think yon have in view is 
it not possible for the Education Department for those methods to introduce generally mto 
schools the kind of improved instruction that you have in view ? — A ^They could not introduce 
instruction snitahle for the artisan any more than they could intioduce instruction m agricnl- 
tnre suitable for ^be cultivator They could give that kind of smattering cf hand and eye 
training which is suitable for people who aro not going to devote themselves to manual 
labour 


Q —Then yon don^t think that kind ol hand and eye training can he made the basis of 
industrial education later ? — A — Certainly not 

Q — And you don^t think that i'. the Tight way of imparting industrial cduuation ? — 
A — I am against that method 


Q —That IS one of the theories on the subject, is it not ? — A — Yes, 


Q — And that is the w ay to get your industrial training, that is, general education 
accompanied by some hand and eye teaching ? — A — That undoubtedly is the theory, but I 
think that it will fail necessarily in the Punjab The difficulty is to induce the aitisan to send 
hiB boy to such a school I do not think that you could ever bring our carpenter 
boys and our weaver boys into schools, where the education is hteiary with only some 
hand and eye framing thrown in That le why I want schools which combine triming in an 
industry with hteraiy instruction from the veiy beginning 


<2 —Suppose you simply gave purely literary education? — It would not atlraet 
the right boys 


Q — You mean it would not attract artisan boys ? — A — ^Ko 

/ 

Q — Supposing you had a Standing Committee for technical and industiial education 
as m the case of a school started in Bombay, is that tbe sort of machinery by which yon 
might get your improved industrial schools ? You have in this province people like Rai 
Bahadur Ganga Earn to work that sort of machinery ? A — An advisory committee would be 
very useful 


Q — I think yon said, didn’t yon, that there is a prejudice on the part of cattle owners 
against mill made cake — only against cake which is mill-made ? — A —There was a prejudice 
against eolton cake not against other null-made cake I do not think there is any prejudice 
now 


Q ^There is no prejudice ? — A — There are a number of factories in the province, there 
18 one in Amritsar, one m Lyallpur, and half a dozen othsr milts in the province that turn 
out a good deal of cake, and I do not think any of them find mnoh difficulty in marketing it 

1, t-r iP n® prejudice against the cake ^ —I do not think so There used to be 

but i think it has died ont , in fact a good deal of cake is imported from the United Provinces 
into the Punjab 


Sir S J Tata — Q —You speak about a oofton oil company in Cawnpoie which you say 
ms disposed of prematurely, and later on you saj a pioneer factorv for cotton oil is required 
Mhat was this oil factory iij Cawnpore? Was it a pioneer factory, or a private-owned 

Q —Was it financed by Government ?~A —Government undertook the iisLs 

Me»8rs Goiemment undertook the nsks, and 

Messrs Begg, Sutherland and Company ultimately bought it, is it so ?—A I 

somebody{not Messrs Begg, Sutherland and Company, 


unt fhinV disposed of prematurelv ?-~A —I do 

not think It was earned on long enough to find out. whether all tho%rodSs of the mflj 
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conld be marketed 'witb commercial success I went to see the factory just before it was sold, 
and at that time they did not ser‘m to know very much , about it themselves oi whether they 
had established a successful proposition / 

Q — Then you want a pioneei factory for cotton seed oil to be established by Govern- 
ment After the failure of the last experiment you want another expeiiment to be made ? — 

A — do not think that expenment was at all a failure It was very successful so far asit 
went But the conditions in the Punjab are veiy different owing to the high price of cotton 
seed We have to pay much higher puce foi cotton seed in the Punjab than in the United 
Provinces 

Q — You have got a remark in your evidence which I am afraid is likely to give 
some offence I refei to the paiagraph about industrial schools in which you say "the 
reason is that the failure of the Indian artisan is a moral failuie , he has little sense of 
honesty and aims only at malang as much money as he can with the smallest effort ” Don’t 
you think that expression "little sense of honesfy ” is perhaps a little too strong ?—A —No, I 
hardly think it strong enough 

Q I am sure you do not mean that the artisan is really dishonest, and tries to 

deceive? Don’t you think that in the instance which you give where he uses a bad piece 
of wood, or uses putty, it is due to ignorance or indolence, simply because his ideals are not as 
high as that of the other workmen "i—A —1 think there he wants deliberately to make money 
by any means he can 

Q ^por instance, when he is making a chair, as long as he makes it fit to sit upon and 

does not care much about the finish, I imagine there is no attempt at dishonesty According 
to Ins ideals it is fit to sit upon, and that is about all that be cares for A statement like this 
that he is dishonest might give offence, hlay I put it to you that you might revise this state- 
ment, and alter it. in such a way as not to give room for such offence ’ — A — It is moral 
obliquity, it is intentional, that is my definite opinion I do not think that it is anything at 
all but deliberate dishonesty 

Q —Well, that IS dishonest in this sense that his ideals are not high Perhaps 
it would be dishonest if he deliberately tiied to deceive I mean he does not 

mind whether it is properly finished or not The Indian artisan never finishes a thing 
because he does not lealiso that the finished aiticle is bettei than the unfinished article Is 
it not too stiong, therefore, to eall him dishonest straightaway l—A —I am afraid he is 
unfortunately so 

Q am very sorry It will give offence to have a whole class of people dubbed 

dishonest simply because they do not know any better It is not due to dishonesty, I think, 
hut simply to low ideals, if you like —A —I am afraid it is not I am afraid I cannot 
agree at all 

Q ^When you talk of object lessons, you mean nature study, don’t you ? — 

A — Yes. 

Q ^lu one place you talk of little children of 5 and 6 being taught, what would you 

teach them m that line at that age ?— A —That is usually what we call kindergarten 

Q — Ib that all you mean ?— A — Yes 

Q — Commg back again to that thing about dishonesty, I see you have got a paragraph 
which seems to express the thing much better than that You say nere in paragraph 8 under 
the heading " Advantages of education ” “ It can be done by instilling method and working 

against time, by inculcating concentrated at'-ention, by rewarding exactitude and honesty and 
punishing scamping, etc ” So it is merely want of exactitude and the desire to scamp work, I 
would rather, therefore, you didn’t dub it as dishonest 

Jfr C E loiD — Q — Supposing a man hangs about his woik, it is not because that he 
is dishonest, but has no very good plan and method, which you well know " In one way you 
may call him a dishonest artisan, but it is not moral dishonesty in the true sense of the word, 
IS it ? — A — ^No, it IS not moral 

Q — It IS not rathei the same kind of dishonesty which deliberately uses bad materials 
because the man gets them cheaper which is a common thing in western countries On the 
other hand, the Indian artisan does not very much care what kind of wood he puts and he is 
very indifferent That is, if he secs the thing will serve the purpose, he does not mind 
putting in putty somewhere There is no intention to deceive, that is the point It is not 
deliberate ? — A , — It is deliberate in the sense that he puts money-making before anything else , 
that IS his object , he has to make money, so he will do it in the cheapest way 

Jlon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Curnmbhoy — 'Q — You speak of a handloom factoiy was 
that a fly shuttle factory ? — A — ^Yes, fly shuttle 

Q — ^You wanted that Rs 25,000 should be given to the man the man had no capital 
with him How many looms do you think he is going to put up to make it a successful 
handloom factory ? — A — I forget how many he was going to pnt in , it would be about 20 
or 30 
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Q —Only 80 looms ^ —I n6t remembei what the number was 

Q —The cost of the looms would be Bs, S6,000, and the man had "some capital with 
him for some looms and a portion of yarn wliat Lind of cloth was bo pioposing to produce ?- 
A—l. think he had chiefly in -hts mmd silk suitings , that is , the sort of handwoi cn cloth 

which pays well 

Q I jiid not quite clearly understand what yon said in answer to a question by the 

Pieside^ about the pioneer factories yon say a pioneei factory if a success should ho sold 
how should lb be sold, by public auction — To an approved party oi by public auction 

I do not regard it myself as a very important raattei so long as Government does not con 
tinue to compete with private enterprise 

Q — You know a Government factoiy IS established from the peoplo^s money^ and if 
it IS given over to somebody as a matter of preference, don’t jon think that it will be 

unfair? A — I would only make the olfei specially to Iho firm which had been ninmng it 

I do not think that is unfair prefcience 

Q — There is some chance of partiality, is there noti* If it is sold in auction then 
there IS no paitiahty because Government has proved the pioneer faetoiy to be a success?— 
A — I think any one who nndei takes to work the factory should have a prior claim to 
purchase it 

Q — But won’t a pioneer factory be conducted in this waj, that one party should ran 
it and Government should finance it? — A , — That would ho the best way of running 
it 

Q — Government not starting it themselves ? — A — Private parties can always run a 
commercial factoi-v better than Government In the case of a pioneer factory it can be run 
by a private party and Govcinment can help , that would undoubtedly be the best way 

Q — Do you think Government arc not fit to manage ? — A — ^They are not good 
managers in industual enterprises 

Q — Then about the provincial Iiidusliial Department you mention altogether 
BIX people who do you think should ho tho Indian representatn c among these, the 
business expert ? What class of hnstnesb expert will ho he, will he be a banker,? — A —I 
do not think there need be any special Indian member If there is a wcU-filtod Indian, he 
might be appointed in exactly the simcwayas a well-fitted Euiopcan I do not think I 
would reserve any of the posts for eitbei Europeans or Indians ; there is no necessity. 

Q — You do not think that the representatives of commerce should have repieeentation 
there by election ? — A — No 

Q — On this Bide perhaps it might be so, on our side we have got representatives of the 
Chamber ? — A — This is au executive body, and there is no question of olcotiou at all The 
men would have to bo chosen by Government for tlieir professional qualifications in one line 
or anothei, like the staff of a department or a hoard of directors 

Q — You want a member of the Indian Cival yeiviee as tho Dircctoi, and you say 
theie should be no civilian contiol over the board except bj the Lieutenant-Governor himself , 
but don’t you think the chairman of the board being of the Indian Civil Service will also have 
the control ? — A — He will he a racmhei of the boaid, he will he more a mouthpiece 

Q — Just like the others ?~A —He will not be ovei and above them Ho wall be a 
member of the hoard, but have greater influence as eh an man 

Q — ^Then you say something about Mr Noel Baton , what are his sohemes which yon 
very much admire ? — A — Well, cotton oil and wheat elevators and sugar were his thiee chief 
lines 


Q —He was a Diiector-Gcneial of Commercial Intelligence in 1911, was he not at tho 
time when the Russian bailey crop failed ? — A — Yes, I think so 

Q —Then yon say " it is not (he lack of piimary edncatiou that hinders industrial 

development ” do you think pnmaiy education is not essential for the people ? A I do 

think it is, but not in its piesent form 


Do you include that ID your scheme ?— .if— I undoubtedly think pnmarv educa- 
tion IS most necessary 

Q -Then you say « industrial schools should be established at the centres of important 
industries wheie up-to-date methods specially applicable to the indiwtues of that locahtv 
should be taught to boys and gals of 6 years old and upwaids, etc ” Don’t vou tinul f fi 
years is too young an age for that ?-^ -I merely tookW ag^ at which tho^ child rovt “oc! 
to its primary school , usually they begin at 5 

Sir I) J You propose two sets of schools, oidimrv i i 

and industrial elementaiy schools Is that not your idea 1—A —Yes ^ ° ®mentary schools 

I ' ' 
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Q — You want to disconnect industrial education from ordinary elementary educa- 
tion ’ — A — Yes. 

Q — Would you combine both in the same institution ? — A —I should have the schools 
for artisan boys distinct and separate from the schools for oidmary elementary education 

Q — As far as I can gather you want in the industrial elementhiy school a little 
elementary education ? — A — Yes 

Q —But in the elementaiy education you don’t want industiial education "i—A —I 
think it would he an excellent thing if there was hand and eye training, which Mr Maynard 
spoke of, in all the elementary schools , but that is not enough for artisan boys 

Q — Then in the industrial schools you say there should he two-thirds general and 
one-third ci aft education in the first stage , half general education and half craft education 

m the second stage , and, finally, one-third general education and two thuds craft education ? 

A — I do not want to be bound to that It was written sometime ago and I might not 
adhere to that non exactly, but it is roughly right 

Q — So you want two sets of schools, industrial elementary and ordinary elemen 
tary ? — A — In fact I want three classes ordinary elementaiy schools for boys in the towns 
bke what there are at present, then (2) agncultural schools for cultivatora’ boys and (3) in- 
dustrial schools foi artisans’ boys 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Cuittmbhoy — Q — Have yon any knowledge about the ginning 
and piessing factories ? I think j on inspected a great many of them ? Do you not thmk 
there are too many of them on the spot ? — A — Far too many * 

Q — How should it be remedied? Can vou suggest any remedy ? Have you mention- 
ed anything in your note ? — A — The remedy is to allow them to fall into rums In Karnal 
theie are five of them in ruins , in three the machinery has been removed in order that they 
may fall into luins 

Q.—Bo yon think that the Government ought to step in and stop this business and 
take some measures to that effect ?—J! —Well, I think everytbng that has happened has 
happened I do not think people are foolish enough to build any more ginnmg factories 

Sir F 11 Stewart — —With reference to youi provincial chemist and engmeei, what 
BOit of pay do you think you can get a man for t—A — Same pay as foi the chemist in the 
Agncultiyal Department , he begins at Rs 500 and leaves off at Bs, 1,000 , that is not high 
enough, the maximum will have to be higher 

Q — And for the engineer ? — A — The same thing 

Q — Rupees 750 to Rs 1,500 ? — A — Yes 

Q About your proposal for,an inspector of industrial schools, one man w ould take a 

tremendous time to mspect all the schools, which would greatly reduce his value, would it 
not l—A — ^You can have assistant inspectors like the present inspectors of schools 

Mr G JS Low — Q — Is it not very strongly urged against bringing out teacheis 
from home that a man biought out from home and put in charge of schools has got to improve, 
and he is not useful at fiist generally ? — A — I thmk he must neeessaiily be of very little use 
at first , we are all of very little use when we fiist come out to India, • 

Q —You say that yourself, and you suggest there is a gentleman in this province who 
could do that worlr, but I do not suppose he could be spared ? Is this not a whole-time job ? — 
A — Undoubtedly 

Q — ^The officer you mention is not at all Idcely to be spared ? — A — He could not be 
spared I went round some industrial schools with him about two months after he first came 
out to India and had a chance to see him and his methods and he seemed to me to jump on the 
right thing at once 


Witness No, 369 

Me, L, H Tapes, Inspccio) oj Facloncs, Pwnjal), N -W.F, P , DcVii and Ajmer-Menvaia, 

WiUTTEN Evidence 

In the Punjab where tlieie aie but few laige industiial concerns, theie is, in my 
opimon, no great difficulty in obtaining capital foi sound enterprises, backed by reliable 
persons or for concerns wlieie good profits are obtainable without the necessity for much 
technical knowdedge or experience, even though there may be a certain amount of risk , 
the rapid growth of ginning industry is a good illustration of this , as a matter of fact, I 
believe, that from the numerous enqunies, I have received when on tour, there is a 
great deal of unused capital in the Province 


Fmancial aid to 
industrial entei- 
pnses 
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The great handicap to industiia! do'i'elopmont m the Punjab is tjiQ lack of bcientifio 
and technical knowledge and of buBiness training The lesson of the Bank failures 
has made the smaU capitalists %iaiy,of sinking capital in enterprises of ^lnpro^ed ^vorth, 
but if a leaUy efficient and properly constituted department of industries giving expert 
technical advice on the industrial possibilities of the Proiinco, could win the confidence 
of the small capitalists, there will bo no lack of available capital 


lumnotinfaiourof money grant3-in aid or of bounties, which would tempt capi- 
talists to mvest in unsound undortakmgs It is true that Japan uses these methods to 
bolsterup an export trade, but sho has limited natural lesouices India should, for the 
present, be content to supply, as far as possible, her own needs from the raw 
material available here Government loans at low rates of interest would bo a great 
advantage to industries for extensions The splendid Tata scheme for a big industrial 
Bank will bo a great boon to any factory languishmg from lack of capital , the high 
rate of mterest demanded by monoy-londeis has foimoily boon a great handicap to 
industrial development In oidoi to contend with Japanese or European competition 
which would kill a now industij", subsidies would bo necessary in some now industries 
especially when the undeveloped law material is under Goiornment contiol, or m cases 
where industries would produce an article necessaiy foi other manufactures Tho best 
protection m such cases obviously would bo tho imposition of import duties. 


Other ways in which Goi ernment might assist are 
(rt) exemption from mcomo-tax and octroi dues on raw material required for a 
now industry , 

(6) supply of machmery or appliances on tho luro-purchaso system for villag* 
mdustiies , 


(c) mstitution of a Goi oinmont audit department which would secure tho con- 

fidence of tho capitalists , 

(d) for largo ontorpiises, eg, hydio-olectnc powei schemes, sugar factories, 

etc, Government should give support by pi OMdmg part of the share 
capital and loaning the sei vices of their technical experts at a nommal 
chaige and perhaps providing a skilled managmg director , 


(c) givo strong suppoi-t to any industrial banks, c g , Tata’s, and enlarge tho scope 
of co-operative credit banks 


Pioneer factories are specially desuable in India, whore tho techmeal knowledge 
and expert advice, which are absolutely necessaiy to make a specialised industry a success, 
are difficult to obtain 


Tho Industrial Development Board for India, havmg access to tho best expert adiice 
and technical research and possessing a detailed knowledge of tho resources aiailablo, 
would be in the best position to initiate, m co-opoiation with tho proi mcial organisation, 
experimental factories in order to piovo or disproi o tho commeicial practicabilities of the 
new enterpiises IlTien proiod successful, they would be sold to private capitalists, 
others would not be slo”w to follow suit, though piecautions w'ould hare to be taken 
to prevent the pioneer factory from being lulled by competition for taw materials and 
markets 


Such pioneer factoiies would be a souico of skilled workers trained m the particular 
trade or industry Instances aienumeious of such industries springmg round one pioneer 
concern, e g , the spoits works at Sialkot , tho foundiies for tho manufacture of tho lathes 
and Bugar-crushmg mills at Batala , the caipet factoiies at Amritsar , the tanmng 
mdustry at Cawnpore, 


In cases where the raw material is only obtainable by Government, e g , the Eesin 
and Turpentine mdustry m charge of the Forest Department, or in other cases whore 
Government is the chief consumer of the manufactured articles, tho concern might remain 
in Government hands, but m general, successful pioneeimg factories should bo gn en over 
to private capitalists oi companies in order to avoid competition with private enterprise. 


Pioneer factories financed by Government should only be undertaken when prnato 
capital 'Will not take the izsks, but once a GoveimuGnt pionoer factory is started, steps 
Biiould be taken to prevent imitation or competition duiing the years of experiment I 
assuine that the Provincial Industrial Deeprtments being under the control of the Indian 
development Board would not be allowed to compete with each other. 


enterprise, Government 

should not compete with it, but give it support by techmeal advice, and m some cases. 
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by guaranteeing the purchase of products Should a privately-owned pioneer factory 
persistently refuse to adopt the latest methods and fail to be profitable, Government 
should either buy it up or eiect an up-to-date pioneer factory of its own 

It would be advisable for Government when transferring large concerns, in which 
technical shiU is necessary, to ensure that the skilled staff should be retained for a term of 
years by the private company or capitalist Government controlled pioneer factories as 
opposed to privately-owned ones, vould have the advantage that Government could check 
foreign competition, which might other-mse immediately stifle them , Government would 
also have better facilities for securing trained staff and other labour Moreover it could 
more easily secure convenient factoiy sites m suitable localities 

• 

Suggestions foi some pioneer factories are included under the ‘ General ’ heading 

below 

The folloiviug special note has been prepared at Government’s request, to show that 
there is an excessive number of ginning factories m the Province, and that the ginning in- 
dustry IS veiy seriously handicapped by or ercapitalisation I append statements show- 
ing— 

(a) the number of working gins in the Piovmce, the number of available gins, 

the peicentage of vorking gins and the number of gins necessary to deal 
^ vith the ciop grown and exported from the piovmce each year , 

(b) detailed paiticulars for the districts of Multan, Lyallpur, Hissar, Bhahpur 

and Eohtak, in vhich the overcapitalisation of the industry is most 
marked 

It will be seen that the number of machines kept idle each season has varied from 
about 800 to 3,500 or between 25 per cent and 50 per cent of the available number 

The number of machines lequiied in pi actice for any particular crop canbeapproxi- 
mateljy calculated , a single gm turns out between 4| and 5 maunds of cotton per day if 
the factory is vorlung legal hours , during a season of 4 to 5 months factories work on the 
average about 100 days, the mteimittent voiking of some factoiies being balanced by 
the double shift voiking of factories in other districts Four hundred and fifty maunds 
of cotton may, therefore, be taken as the average output per gm per season , I am rnform- 
ed that it is scarcely profitable to work a factory unless such an output can be obtained , 
and as a matter of fact the gins of a considerable number of factories give a much larger 
output The figures in line 8 of the statement, therefore, give the maximum number of 
machines which can be leasonably employed to deal with the particular crop 

From an examination of the table it is clear that at no time durmg the last 12 years 
do these maximum numbers ever exceed or even touch the corresponding numbers of 
machines available for v ork , indeed the excess of those available in the Province over 
those really requued varies between 400 and about 8,300 The facts can be more easily 
realised by leference to the graph“ appended 

That this statement really errs on the side of moderation, can be seen by a reference 
to the Liquidators’ lepoit on the failure of the People’s Bank m which it is stated," Prac- 
tically all the funds were employed in the one industry — cotton manufacture — and since 
the funds available exceeded the requirements of that industry, it became hopelessly over- 
capitalised It IS safe to say that theie aie at present (1914) four times as many ginning 
factones in the Punjab as the crop required ’’ 

This regiettable overcapitalisation of the ginning industry dates from the season 
1 904-05, when the ciop was a lecord one and was followed by what might be termed a boom 
intheginningindustry Indian capitalists aie very prone to put capital into concerns 
which are a proved success , they fight shy of new ventures mvolving special technical know- 
ledge Moreover, the amount of capital required for a ginning factory, which is usually 
constructed on the cheapest possible lines, is well within the means of small capitalists 
or of a partnership of bazaar traders 

The ease with which large piofits could be obtained without the necessity for special 
technical knowledge or skilled management was a great attraction, and as a result, factories 
increased out of all proportion to the probable crop 

This overcrowding of factories and consequent undue competition for kapat 
and labour resulted in many failures, a considerable number of factories being compelled 
to close down after being worked at a loss This state of affairs has forced ginning factory 
owners in many districts to adopt pooling arrangements as a means of protection, whereby 
a portion of the profits made by the working factories goes to pay interest (about 12 per 
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cent 1 on the capital i eated in tlio factories remaining idle In some cases oomlMnations 
welenmdebT^eenosvnei^ attificmllocal 

contiol of puces and injustice to iho ramindars 

This uncontrolled pooling B 3 'Btom, origlnnllj adopted as a 
become uoiso in its effects than tho cmI itself , in order to earn suflicieiit profits for the 
emaming idle factoiies, u orbing expenses hai o t o bo cut doisii i o a minimum and necessary 
rails Neglected , cotton is naleied to incieaso its eeeight , co ton seeds are crushed in 
the attempt to secure more Imt . the nages of tho emi-loyds are hnscred and lit lo is done 
foi then geneial Molfnic . nlulo the pionsions o tho l-acfor3 Act designed to pieienl 
oVen'oibing of Momeii and children are dolibeiatch and iiersistciKh disregaidrd iii oidcr 
to save labour expenses , and as reallj ofiiciont management cannot bo afiorded. the mil 
n 01 bs in a 1 icious circle 


Yeaih' many factories haio been elected moreh to tin eaten the pool and force a 
sbaio of thepiofits, andin mam cases tbeie has been no intent ion of n orbing them , nor can 
tho evil bo ebeebod nilbouf legislation During the last 3 3 cars, in spite of comparatne 
stagnation in the indust ly , no less than 1 C non fact oi les containing m ei KIO gins bar e b{ on 
erected , man}' of them in localities uhcro {aelorics are alrcadv standing idle for lacb of 

ivorb 


Tho detailed statoincntsfoi tho fire districts in uliicli tho superfluity of ginning 
fnctoiies is most marbed, explain themsehes Multan is a glaring exainjile, the imniber of 
machines has more than doubled during the jiast 10 3 ears, 1 bough (be n\ crago crop Ins not 
inci eased Of the 43 factories m (ho Multan pool onh 17 ni n uorbing— nor do llio uorb- 
ing factoncs 3 \oib lull time oi use tho maximum number of machines In spile of this 
no loss than 5 no 3 \ factories aronow iindoi ucciion in that district 


In tho case of Hissar tho superflinti is due solely to tho great decrease in the cotton 
output— 10 }eniB ago all (ho factories 3\cro yorbing , noujiardl} one third can bo profit 
ably 3 \oibcd and neaily 1,000 mnohmcB aio standing idle 

In tho disliict of L 3 allpur (ho oroetion of man} nev fnctoiies on the .Tarsmi tin 
lino uhich 3tns laid doivn about 10 }earB ago, has attracted a portion of the eiop ulneb 
foimeily vent to Li'allpur factories TIiub though the district crop lin< not dccre ised, 
mnm factories hai o to lomnm closed Tho onl3 roinedy is to rtimn o (he factories lo dis 
tiicts ivhoio tho crop is increasing more inpidl} , and to ])re3 cut the erection of an} neiv 

factories in localities ahead} 03 cr-crow dod 

^ ♦ 

In tho case of Shahpur District, 3\horo tho ^^holo of tho fact ones bar e lieen 3\ orbed 
3vithm recent } oars, there IS sonic hope of matters adjusting thomsch cs rrhen the crop 
increases to its former maximum 


Eohtnb has Buffered from a groat docroaso iii tho crop duiing tho last fen } ears and 
also from the fact that tho North-Western Raihsc}, in order to attract export "trade, to 
then long ‘lead’ to Karachi, ofifer spccinll} Ion rates for iaa\ cotton from all Ftations on the 
Southern Punjab Eailuny to Knsur and Eaeumd In 101 C-1 7 tiro imports of cotton into 
Kasui ueio 2 labhs of inauuds — Eohtab factories (hiiB suffer se\ croh In (his preferential 
treatment, while Kasur factoncs in good seasons oioib ns long ns fioin September to May 


Prom a survey of tho above lactB there can bo no doubt uhater ci, o\ on after tnbinq 
into account the practice of beeping a resci a 0 of gms to cope 3 \ith sudden rushes ol 
Aapfts uhen prices use suddenly, that there ib aciy bcuour 03 oi capitalisation in tho 
ginning industry, ahich not only handicaps the iiidustr} in oaor} 3 \ay, but is a big 
waste of capital avbicli might have been utilised in financing'' moio profitable concerns 


It 33ould bo safe to state that tho capital h'lng idle in factories winch aio bent closed 
by pooling arrangements or other agreements, cannot fall far short of 10 labhs of rupees, 
and if this incubus could only bo i omo3 od fi om tho industiy, fnctoiies could mabe splendid 
profits without 03 eiworbing their employees to tho extent that is non so prevalent 

to 1 of opinion among factory ounerfi that little can bo done 

woulHut foiLid fl o foVn ? Gor eminent and I 


(1) A system of licensing fnctoiies should be introduced ylncli could be ndmi 
nistered by the Department of Industnos , no permits foi building new 

^Mlbngto offoi them foi sale 

either by auction oi at a price assessed by the Depaifmont of Industries. 
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(2) Th'it a license to work a factoiy ^ould be cancelled if the factoiy is kept 

closed foi longer than 3 continuous j^ears, provided that if moie facto- 
ries are found necessary as a result of an increase in the local crop, the 
ovTieis of the existing factories shall have the opportunity of restarting 
theirs before a permit for a new factoiy is issued In this -nayno idle 
factory would earn interest on its capital, and would not bejn a position 
to blackmail the working factones 

(3) Though it vould be a drastic and probably an impracticable step to make pool- 

ing systems illegal, the above licensing system would have the same prac- 
tical result A simple legislative method of preventing the excessive 
V Diking of a few factories under the pooling system would be to make sec- 
* tion 27 of the Factory Act inapplicable to localities in which more than 
30 per cent of the gins in factories vuthin 10 miles are idle Power 
could bo given to Local Governments to issue such notifications when 
found necessary 

(4) The importing of ginmng machines could be prohibited except under peinut 

from the Industries Dopaitmont 

(e) In the case of now canal colonies, sites should not bo granted for more fac- 
tories than can bo maintained in full omiiloyment , a clause should be 
inserted in each agreement making the license to build a factory void 
unless the factoiy 18 built and ivoikcd within 5 years There is reason 
to belioi 0 that factoiy sites have already been granted in new canal 
colonies far in excess of those necessary for any probable crop 

(G) Goi ernment or municipalities ivhen gianting lands for factoiy sites or when 
consideimg applications for licensing the election of new factories should 
give preference to those applicants desirous of moving then factories from 
districts alieady overcrowded 

During ray enquiry into this question I have ascertained the vieivs of many of the 
prominent factorj owners in the Province, and I feel mao that the majority of them ivould 
welcome the adoption of anj proposal which would put an end to this evil, which so 
seriously handicaps the ginning industry and is the mam cause of the regrettable sweats 
mg of women and children 

Tho services of Goioinraent exports as advisers should bo fieely available on pay- 
ment of reasonable fees, but the object of tho Industries Department should be to disseim- 
nato detailed technical information as widelj' as possible and induce capitalists to eiect 
pioneer factories , tho actual terms under which tho license to run a pioneer factoiy would 
bo issued, would bo decided by tho Industries Department according to the nature of 
the project — Goreinmont would probably put tho services of its experts at the disposal 
of pioneer fpctoiy ow'ners for a i^ommal sum to cover expenses 

Special researches carried out by Government experts at the Central Eeseaich 
Institutions in India at the instance of private concerns should bo paid for and should not 
be published except with then consent before tho elapse of a year from the date of making 
tho report to the firm For pioneer factories staitcd under Goreinment auspiceb and m 
tho case of obtablished factories, imposing no restriction on publishing tho results of such 
researches, the fee should bo on a lower scale 

"When a Government pioneer factory has boon proved a commercial success, it 
should be used as a demonstiation factory until taken over by a pin ate capitalist , duo 
precautions being taken by means of licensing system to piorent the establishment of 
an oxcessne number of such factories Demonstration factories w'ould, therefore, vary 
in size from such largo pioneer factories to small workshops attached either to Government 
w oikshops or to secondary trade schools which should bo established at tho larger industrial 
centres, c g , Lahore, Ilawalpmdi, Amritsar, Ambala and Multan, wheiem improved methods 
or appliances could be domonstiated 

It would be found that factory owneis would gladly allow their factories to bo used 
for demonstrations of now methods, appliances or processes 

The following are some suggestions for demonstration factories and workshops — 

(a) A w'ell- equipped tanneiy, run on modern lines should be established in the 
vicinity of Lahore In one sense this would be a pioneer factory, for the 
reason that though tanneries are undoubtedly successful in Cawnpoie, they 
' might not be commercially successful in the Punjab under diffOient con- 

ditions There is, however, a very great demand for well-tanned leather, 
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(c) 


(d) 

(c) 


especially bolting foi factories, and if labour dillicultios could bo oier 
come, a Punjab Tannery having a constant supply of hides should proio 
very successful 

A modern ginning factory at one of tho larger ginning centres It should con 
tarn tho latest machines proMdcd vith dust-romoiiiig fans, if possible, 
and should demonstrate tho best ventilation and lighting arrangements 
and tho most ofliciont methods of guarding maehinorj It should also 
bo a model of business management and a pattern to all in tho treatment 

of its omploj oos , , , , 

Soap and glass factories run on tho v ory latest methods under expert advice, 
and supported by a Government Alkali factoij vvorkod b^ tho electrolytic 
methods , 

A salt refinery 

A match factory , supported by tho l^’orost Department and aided by cheap 


railway rates 

(/) A bone manure factory , at present bones aro exported, while bone dust 
and fortilircrs aro imported m considerable qinnfitic'! 

(p) Workshops should bo establishod separ.itdy or in coimcetion with cocondary 
trade or technical schools to demonstrato impioved iiietliods and on 
couiago now designs m such bpecial industries as the Iloshiarpur inlaid 
furmtmo trade, tho cutlery trade at Warirabad, tho pottorv and (innicl 
woik at Multan and snnilar indigenous induhtnei, some of which are 
stagnating owing to tho uso of bad designs, the substitution of inferior 
material and tho lack of skilled advico and business management 
(/i) The commercial practicabilities of factoiies for tho iinnufacfnro oi such 
articles as buttons, null bobbins, bamboo furniture, cotton hosicrv , linoleum, 
cement and gloved tiles, should bo investigated and demonstration or 
pioneer factories established where necessary 


There should bo woll-cquippod research institutions foi Inylia, which should bo 
staffed in all departments by' experts from homo, whuh should bo distinit from scientific 
colleges and controlled directly by tho Industrial Dev clopiiiont Bmrd Thev should keep 
m close touch with tho provincial industrial organisations and also with the Advisory 
Council for Beseaich m England, thiougli which facilitici for keeping aoquiintod with tho 
latest scientific developments would bo afforded Tlmro would bo no need for a litsevrch 
Department for India in England, but tho best experts obtainablo should bo brought out 
on short terms of sorvioo to mvostigato special problems and tho possibility of success of 
any big industrial undertakings proposed by tho Dovelopmont Board 


Through tho Dovolopmont Board difiicultics oxptiioncod by tho provincial Indus 
trial staff would bo admitted to tho research institutions for solution, and these institutions 
would also mvestigato from tho ohomioal, mmoral, botanical or agricultural point of v low, 
any raw materials brought to light by mdustrial surv oy s 


In order to avoid duplication of work, local tciontific colleges should not ordinarily 
concern thomsolvoB with industrial research work, (hough they might atlompt minor 
researches if doomed advisable by tho Local Board 


Those collogos could provide skilled chemical assistants to work m tho central rc 
search institutions There aro obvious advantages in concontntiiig research work under 
one head dirootly controlled by tho Dovelopmont Board, but as reboarch work expanded, 
it might be found necessary to establish one lor each provmco 


^jsistaaoo in 
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The existing knowledge of tho available resources of tho country should suffice to 
keep the new Industrial Dovelopmont Dopartmoiit busy for many years, but it would bo 
easy for the Dovelopmont Board to order frosb surv oys in particular cases when necessary. 


Industrial museums or permanent exhibitions of raw materials and products 
BUould be establishod under tho control of tho Provincial Industrial organisation in tho 
more important industual centres, c g , Lahoio, Amritsar, and Delhi These should bo 
quite separate from the ordinary local museums and should also bavo sales agoncios, os 
peoially for organismg cottage industries as is dono in Cawnporo 


Travelling 
towns not having 
purposes 


industrial exhibitions should bo sent to thomoro important commoroial 
museums of their own, and uso might be made of big fairs for advertising 


work need for trade representatives in tbo various provinces as the 
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Trade information bureaus should be established at the provincial industries depart- 
ment office Catalogues should be published half-yearly giving the quantities and prices 
of all important articles bought by Government Departments and the Eail-ways , there 
should be lists prepared of imported commodities, the raw materialsfoi winch aie already 
avaflable in India Such catalogues and lists should be sent out regularly to all industrial 
museums, sales depflts, public libraries and chambers of commerce Government buying 
departments should not bo allowed to import manufactured articles which can be 
obtained in this country 

The procedure of ordering European stores at the India Office should be entirely 
discontinued such procedure only results in delay qnd unnecessary expenditure without 
any compensating advantages European firms would then establish their own agencies 
in India or oven erect factories here to supply the Indian market 

The complaint Is a general one among factory owners, that suitable land is difficult Landpahoy 
to obtain for industrial purposes at reasonable prices, owing to the,opoiation of the Land 
Alienation Act Government should have the power to acquire land compulsorily for 
industiial purposes, and a stiff tax should bo imposed on all undeveloped land kept out of 
use near townships When concessions of land for industrial purposes are granted by Gov- 
ernment, i e , when granting land in new colonies, a clause should bo inserted m all 
agreomonts stipulating that the permit to use it for industrial purposes shall elapse if not 
acted upon within 3 years 

The dovelopmont of industries is in my opinion handicapped more than from any Txauung of labour 
other cause by the lack of trained supervisors, as well as of efficient skilled labour m the 
lower grades Gompulsor}'' primary education would undoubtedly aid the development 
of industries Tho industrial education of the Province should be completely reoigamsed 
by an export educationalist from homo having scientific and engineering qualifications, 
who should be experienced m tho organisation of trade schools, technical classes and 
polytechnics 

The primary industrial schools should bo properly equipped, well staffed with teachers 
who not only know their craft but have had training in teaching , tho curriculum should 
bo designed to improve dexterity and develop the intelligence of artisans’ sons and give 
them knowledge of economical and improved methods and of efficient tools It should 
be in close touch with tho industry of the locality, c j , metal work, furniture-making, 
pottery, etc 

While tho aim of such schools should be to turn out efficient skilful artisans, there 
should bo opportunities for the cleverer boys of receiving supplementary literaiy instruc- 
tion so that they could pass by moans of scholarships to tho secondary tiade schools and 
even to tho polytechnics giving advanced education in telegraphy, mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering, applied chemistry, etc , to bo founded later 

Se^ondarj trade schools should be founded in such commoicial centies, as Lahoiq, 

Amritsar, Ambala, Hoshnrpur, Multan, Ludhiana, Sialkot, and it is essential that they 
should be m charge of skilled Europeans, who could bo selected from soldiers discharged in 
India after tho war Such schools would provide skilled labour and supervisors for parti- 
cular industries as is done by tho Eailway technical schools Existing Mission industrial 
schools could also be brought into the scheme 

Evening technical classes at moderate fees should also bo organised in such schools, 
which would also act as demonstration workshops for spreading the knowledge of efficient 
methods, tho use of improved tools and the processes of finishing articles properly 

Such schools as w ell as the toohmcal colleges, to bo established later, should be orga- 
nised and financed by the provincial Education Department, but they should be opened 
to inspection by Inspectors appointed by the Dovelopmont Board for India 

At present tho sources from which skilled managers for industries necessitating 
technical knowledge and scientific training, are but few, e g , the M Sc classes at Govern- 
ment CoUogo and Forman Christian College (especially tho Applied Chemistry section 
of tho latter) and the Eoorkeo and Easul Engineering Colleges These should be more 
strongly supported by additional grants from Government and tho curriculum should, 
as far as possiblo, bo brought into line with the requirements of developing industries 
These should also bo instructed by industrial experts from the Development Board and by 
the Provincial Department 

It would be a splendid idea if courses in business management could be started 
m all University Colleges and trade schools and diplomas granted Holders of such di- 
plomas should be given the preference in deciding Government appointments, and all indue. 
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trial concerns assisted by Goyernniont should bo required to take a certain number of men 
educated in science colleges and to give them a full technical training m the particuki 
industry 

It IS my experience that managers of tho smaller factories are usually quite incom 
potent tho majority are uneducated and quite unable to keep accounts , thoj’ have little 
idea of’ handling labour oi of sa\ing working expenses Such men should liaio boon 
through a trade school and have had somo instruction in business methods and manage 
mont 

Special courses (both day and evening) should bo started in the existing colleges 
or in a new technical institute m such subjects os electrical onginooring including house 
wiring, motor onginooring, telegraphy and telephony, applied chemistiy , steam engines 
including repairs, machine droving, surveying, building construction and house deco 
ration, etc Metal and wood-vork classes could bo carried on in tho klaj o School of Arts 
as at present For such classes it would bo most essential to have vcll-paid European 
instructois, many of whom could bo obtained after tho War from tho Army, vhich con 
tains many skilled craftsmen willing to accept posts m this country Examinations could 
bo conducted under tho auspices of the City and Guilds Institute, London 

Tho examinations for tho factory mechanical engineers’ and engine drn ers’ cor- 
^tificates now held in tho v arious provinces should bo made uniform by hav iiig one cxaimn 
ing body for tho whole of India with local committees for tho practical test By this means 
certificates of proficiency could bo issued in small provinces like North-West Frontier and 
Ajmer Merwara and Delhi, which aro now unable to afford separate examining bodies 

It IS apparently not generally recognised that tho importance and advantage of 
industrial development to a country lies in tho fact that it keeps a portion of the popula 
tion healthily and happily employed , more dovclopmonts of its natural resources in order 
to build up wealth for tho few, cannot result in any real lasting benefit to tho country, 
if tho price of such industrialism is tho misery, degradation and physical deterioration 
of tho workers There is a tendency to judge tho success of industrialism by tho increase 
of production, without sufficient attention being paid to tho welfare and mental and phy- 
sical development of the employ ds In my opinion, tho most important factor m industrial 
development, is tlio building up of a class of efficient contented operatives working under 
humane and healthy conditions 

To obtain a permanent class of efficient skilled industrial workers, in a country 
where the prejudice against manual labour is v ory strong, it is most ossontial that tho labour 
conditions should recoiv e more attention from employers of labour and from Government, 
and I would strongly urge tho following for tho amelioration of tho lot of tho factory 
workers — 


(o) Baxstng the age hmxt for children 

Tho maximum ago of children allowed to work on machinery in factories, ospocially 
in textile mills, should be raised immediately from 9 j'cars to 11 In England, the half 
time system has already boon abolished and tho minimum ago raised to at least 14 The 
strenuous dehumanising conditions under which tmy mites of 9 y ears work in ill-v cntilated 
spinning mills is nothing short of slavery , and cannot but result in sorious phy sical do 
terioration of tho workers Compulsory primary education should bo mtioduced as soon 
as possible 


(b) Ventilation, 

The Factory Act should be immediately amended so that roasonablo v ontilation 
may be enforced in textile factories, in which tho atmosphere is usually unbearably stuffy 
and foul 


(c) Gompcnsaiionfor accidents. 

A worker who is soiiously injured for life owing to negligence of tho owners to guard 
dangerous machinery, has practically no remedy under the present law To protect 
the industrial vvoikers from owners, careless and unscrupulous enough to iisk the lives 
and limbs of their employes, merely in order to save a little on tho working expenses, the 
introduction of a short Employers’ Liability Act is most dosiiablo, if only in tho intoiests 
of industrial development Japan has already protected its workers in this wav and a 
similar measure of justice is badly noedbd in this country ^ ’ 

(d) Housing conditions 

A 1 conditions undei which workers in tho large factories are usuollv housed are 
deplorable in the extreme The squalor and generally unhealthy conditions undm which 

It shoS'd S operatives exist must materially reduce their efficiency and oaxning power 
it should be made compulsory for owners of factories above a certam r,va +n 
clean, well-ventilated and healthy dwellings for their employees at reasonable wnt s^ 
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When large Government pioneer factories are established model villages should be 
erected for the employes with provision for education and healthy amusement, as v ell as 
a savings bank and a co-operative store 

(e) FiTst-aid 

Numerous deaths have occurred from small injuries in factories owing to blood- 
poisoning Provision of first-aid by employers should be made compulsory 

( j) ProJnhtion of hquor shops 

The erection of liquor shops within the precincts of a factory of cooly lines should 
be prohibited 

(g) Provision of washing acoommodahon should bo made compulsory in all fact ones 
employing more than 100 persons 

An association for the enoouiagement of cottage industries on the lines of the Bengal Cottage mdaHnes 
Cottage Industries Association should be established in this Province 

A special official appointed by the Development Board would be in charge of the 
improvement and encouragement of cottage industries The trade schools and demon- 
stration workshops would give aid in improving their methods, designs and materials, 
while the commercial museums and sales dop6ts would enable them to secure wider 
markets for their goods Government orders could be given m some cases on condition 
that apprentices were taken 

Machines could be granted by the Industries Department on the hue purchase 
system, where necessary Chick-makmg, embroidery and basket making could be 
introduced as cottage industries for girls " 

Genebaij administration and organisation of the Industries Department 
' (a) Imperial 

I am assuming that the Munitions Board will be enlarged by the inclusion of ad- 
ditional special experts, and vill become after the War the Indian Industries Development 
Board, the President of the Munitions Board becoming the Director-General of Industnes, 
who would be the Member for Industries in the Executive Council Tlie Board would 
ha\e separate budgetted funds and would be organised into separate departments I 
would suggest the following — 

Direction, Chemical, Forests, Transport, Commercial Intelligence, Textile, Sur- 
veys and perhaps Cottage Industries 

At the head of each department there would be a scientist capable of organising 
hiB department thoroughly and solely responsible for its efficient working 

The Direction Department would control, co ordinate and advise the Provincial 
organisation, and make all appointments to the Industrial service, whether Imperial or 
provmoml Additional technical specialists would be appointed by the Derelopment 
Board from home, preferably on short-term agreements and their services would either 
be lent to the Provincial organisations or the research institutions, as found necessary 
They should be given frequent opportunities of taking short leave to study conditions 
and new methods at home" and in other countries. 

The Central Eesearch Institutions should be under the control of the head of the 
Chemical Department of the Imperial Board He would have an expert technical staff 
organised into groups for convenient working Local Governments should not engage any 
technical experts without consulting the Development Board Indians from scientific 
colleges pould bo appointed as Assistants in these research institutions The representa- 
tive of Forests on the Board would take over charge of the mdustrial work of forests and 
would co ordinate his department with the Forest service through the Chief Conservator 
of Forests 

The Head of the Transport Department would work through the Eailway Board, Other dopnrtmonta 
which would have powers to adjust railway rates, etc 

The existing Department of Statistics and Commercial Intelligence should be made 
into a department of the Development Board In order to increase its efficiencj'' it would 
be strengthened by the inclusion of persons having knowledge of industrial matters The 
lack of such supervision is the cause of the failure of some of its publications (vide the scath- 
mg criticism on its list of factories on pages 391-894 of the September, 1916, issue of 
the Indian Journal of Economics) The publication of the Indian Trade Journal should be 
continued and monographs and reports of investigations should be fieely published, 
especially in the vernacular of the particular Province 

As much of the industnal development carried out m the provinces would be 
of an Imperial nature, the Imperial Board should have ample funds allotted, so that grants 
Qould be made to Provincial organisations foi special projects, the cost of which Local 
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Governments might not be able to afford , otherwise the provinces in which the need 
for industrial development is greatest would be seiiously handicapped 

(b) Provincial 

The Provincial Director of Industries would be a member of the now Industrial 
Development service (comparable with the Forest service) Ho would most emphatically 
have to bo an expert, preferably from home, who has had wide business experience, and 
if possible, a training m Applied Science, Engineering and Economics, so that he could 
himself understand and deal efficiently with industrial problems He should be the Sec 
retary to Government for Industries, and be directly responsible to the Lioutenant-Gover 
nor for his policy and the expenditure of funds allotted by the Local Government He 
should be assisted by an Advisory Board, which would include the Director of Agriculture, 
the Development Board Technical Advisers attached to the Province, the Director of Pubhc 
Instruction, a Forest Department representative, a Railway Traffic official, the Inspector 
of Factories and 6 non officials actively interested in industries Others could be co opted 
as found necessary The non-officials should perhaps receive a small honorarium for their 
services The recommendations of this Board would not have executive force, but copies 
of any proposals made by it would be sent to the Development Board for consideration 
as well as to the Local Government. 

To obtain a Director of Industries with the requisite qualifications, Es 1,500 a 
month rising up to Rs 2,500 should bo offered as a minimum This should be sufficiently 
high to attract the right type of man from homo, who should be keenly interested in the 
woik rather than in the pecuniary emoluments He should be eligible for the higher 
posts on the Development Board It would, however, bo a very short-sighted policy, con 
Bidering the great issues at stake, to attempt to economise on salaries of important experts 
and so obtain inferior men 

Assistant Dneotors of Industries who would have had a scientific training should be 
on a scale fiom Rs 500 to Es 1,250 with opportunities of promotion to Directorships 
and posts under the Development Board They should be sent on deputation for lesearoh 
work at the Central Research Institutes as opportunities offered Though Consulting 
Engineers might be temporarily appointed, the whole Industrial Development serv ice should 
be Imperial and self-contained To import amateurs having no scientific or business tram 
ing, however skilful administrators they might be, would only result in inefficiency 

There should be frequent conferences between all departments, and the Indian 
Science Congress should also be encouraged to stimulate public interest 

Municipal authorities could aid industries in the following ways — 

(1) By exempting machinery from octroi duties 

(2) By initiating housing schemes for industrial workers 

(8) By providing cheap electric power 

There should be an opportunity of appealing to the Industries Department against 
the imposition of unfair octroi duties by municipalities on raw materials required for 
industries 
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Further investigation should be made into possibilities of obtaining cheap hydro' 
electric power from canal falls Water-power should be let to factories by the cana^ 
department at much lower rates than at present 

The object of Jail industries should be to fit prisoners to find employment after 
release , this does not appear to bo the policy at present 

Jail workshops which now work on antiquated methods should bo made into demon 
stration workshops fur the most improved methods in smithy, carpentry and metal work, 
etc The piactico of employing forced labour, eg, Jail prisoners .and criminal tribes 
alongside ordinary workers at very low rates of wages, should be stopped It 
unfairly depresses wages and degrades industry. 

In additiota to those mentioned under the heading '* Demonstration Factories,’ 
the following may be suggested as possible industrial developments requiring investiga 
tion — \ 


(1) The establishment of a silk industry under skilled supervision 

(2) A modern cotton-seed oil refinery 

(3) A wood pulp factory in the Kangra District 

(4) Calico-printing works 

(5) Bleaching powder works in conjunction with an electrolytic Alkali plant 

(6) Potash salts from the neighbourhood of Khewra 

(7) Industrial alcohol 

(8) A glass factory worked by modern methods 

(9) Development of fibres available 

(10)- Tinned fruit industry at Quetta or in the hills 
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Notv — (a) !?aliab!a Bgares aaobtaiaiblo owinf to the Iialf yearly syst m ot oompili ig records being changed to an annual one 
(6) Double g ns counted ns IJ amg’c gm for t lepurposes of output 
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Orai Evidencf, 10th December 1917 

Sir D J Tata — Q — In yonr opening sentence you say, " There is m my opinion no 
great difRcnlty in obtaining capital for semnd entei puses, bached by reliable peisoiis ” So, piac- 
tically it comes to this, that you should have people with business training and aptitude irho 
should star! them in older to promote industries in iny particular district It is not the people 
who subscribe to Ihings so much as the captains of mdiistry who really inahe tbo industry pos- 
sible in the paiticulai piovmce? — A — Yes 

Q — So it is really business men that aie iranting^ere ? — 4 —Yes 

Q - The traditions of the Punjab aie against this sort of training Bombay has adyanced 
because it has special facilities of commerce ind tnde being a port and Ins been in conhiet 
with industries so that it has produced mdustiial and business men Is not that the idea ? — 
A—Yhb 

Q — If you had business men you uould piobably find no difficulty in getting peojde to 
inyest capital in industnes ? — A — Good biismesi men put their own money mtoaconcein iiid lun 
it The point IS that the people would not put then money into any concern eyen if it is leally 
sound unless they can trust the person who is promoting it 

Q — You haye to find the men whom you can trust, and who have shown their capacity 
foi managing business concerns successfully, and if you get these th''rL will be no difficulty in 
getting capital ? — /} — ISTo difhculty at all then 

Q — later on, in connection with the ways in which Goyemment might assist you say, 
"Goiernment should give support by pioyiding pait of the share capital and loaning the ser- 
yices of Iheir technical experts at a nominal charge, and perhaps pioviding a skilled managing 
directoi "Where is that skilled managing diiectoi to be found by Goyemment ? — A — In pro* 
nioting pioneer factories 1 assume that in some cases Government must give capital to 
help 

Q — I am asking you about the skilled managing directoi? — 4 — Unless they had a 
skilled managing diiednr it would not be a success Government would get one from home, 
otherwise the pioneer factory could not be a success If theie was a man who wanted to pro- 
mote a certain industiy and came to Government for help. Government could lend that 
expert 

Q ' — Anybody to manage a business with success should have a ceitain amount of local 
experience ? — A — I don’t think so Suppose they wanted to 'tait a pioneei sugar factoiy oi 
something of that kind, they would put that lu charge of a skilled managing director not 
necessaril} of local cxpeiience 

Q — Should that man be brought out fiora home? — A — It would all depend upon the 
particular factory In the case of sugar, yes 

Q — Yon say, “Though precautions would have to be taken to preaent the pioneer 
factoiy from being killed by competition foi raw materials and maikets ” What seit of jire- 
cautions? — A — You nould have to have a form of licensing There w'ould be difficulties in 
giving pioneer factories toprnate enterpiise nnless you had some means of preventing 
competition for instance Govemment could supply raw mateiials to the pioneer factoiy or 
guarantee to purchase the pioducls 

(J —You say “ Government-controlled pioneer factories as opposed to priyately-owned 
ones, would have the advautage that Government could check foreign competition, which 
might otherwise immediately stifle them ” How can Government check foreign competi- 
tion? A — By an import duty on the manufactuied goods Government would then take 
interest in it and they n onld have power to do so A private individual would not be able to 
impose any impoit duty 

Q — At the end of that paiagia)ffi you say, “ Moreover it could more easily secuie con- 
venient factory sites m suitable localities ” IIow could they get these By acijuiiing land 
from private owners? — A — Government has a lot of land at its disposal I believe 

Q —It may not he suitably situated ’ —A — If they cannot get land they should take 
it compulsorily 

Q — You ate for laud acquisition by Government for industrial purposes ^ — A — At 
a fair valuation I tbiuk it is a great difficulty in the Punjab Yon cannot got land 

Q — Yousav “ A system of licensing factories should be introduced whicb could be 
administered by tbe Department of Industnes, no permits for building new factoiies should 
be granted in any ioealit-v already overcTon ded with factoncs, if the owners of the idle fac- 
tories are willing to offer thepi for sale cither by auction or at a price assessed bv the Depart- 
ment of Indu‘'tri''B ” When they are sold who IS to buy them or what is to he done uitli 
them ? Are they to be put up anvwhere else ? What is to happen to them if they are 
sold? — A — I mean that if the original owner is willing to auction ifc another man should not 
be permitted (o put anotbei up He should buy tbe one there already Tender the licensing 
system I suggest, idle factories would obtain n>i piolits and therefore would be going at 
cheap prices cotton buyers might buy them the point is there would be no parasatic idle 
factories^ and licenses would only be gianted if a factory was redly going to be worked 
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Q —And put it up Eomcu hero else ^ —Possibly If a man wants to put up a factory 

* at a certain place it nieine tint tbe crop js incieasin" in tliat place and Inere will lie worb 

enough for another ginning factor}’ there As in paragrajih 0 of ni} suggestions he could 
moie to another distiict 

Q - He IS to he allowed to buy a factor} fiom some othei district ^ — <4 — 1 mem in 
the some place in the pangnph quoted 

Q TVhy should one man sell to another for the same purpose in the snrao place ? It 
does not matter who owns i( ? You say that he sells it to another who puls it up there ?~~ 
A —In order to work this licensing ey^tem I think yon must have soineth’iig of that sort 

Q You say tint no permits for building new fictorics should be granied That 

means that no more factory should be allowed to bo put up in that particular district and if a 
man wants to sell a factory be sbonld be allowed to sell ind be sells it, and it simply means 
that it goes into the hands of mother and there will he the same immhcr of factories ’— /} — 
If he puts up anothei one that adds one more in the distnet and will incica=e the dilTicalty 
because he will come into the pool What hapj ens is tins They put up factories and they 
do not intend to work them and it is an additional hnidcn on the pool I was trjmg to 
pieient that The new man would buy an idle faetoi} and work it 

Q — Selling it to another man does not altci Iho situation ? —/I —That proicnts the 
addition of one new factor} Instead of putting up a new factory he should be compelled to 
buy the one ahead} existing 

Q — And he docs not work it either and so the conditions are the same — 4 —He 
would work that one, because under the system suggested he would hare no piofit otherwise 


Q — You piesume that in a particular dwtnit where there should be five factories there 
are fifty factories moie ]rat up by people in order to share in the pool How will it be a remed} 
to allow one of tbeso being sold to some one else in tbc same place ’ Yon say that in a new 
di'tnct if a man wants to put np a factory he should bur an old one from whore it has not 
been woiked ? That is what you mean here, I presume? — A — I tlnnk it is clear under the 
licensing system the pool would he broken and there would be no idle factories pirasitn in the 
working factories; 

— With regard to loscarches b} Goveinment experts you say, Special icsearchcs 
earned out by Govoinraent experts at the central research institutions lU India at the rnstaucc 
of private concerns should he paid for and should not be published except with their consent 
before the lapse of a year from the date of making the icport to the firm Y’oii hmi^ the period 
to a year Do } ou think that is snfllcicnt ? — 1 — It w ill all depend upon iho concern In 
one case it may require a longer peiiod and in another case it ma} not lequire anyT at all 

Q — You do not want to fix (he period genci ally for even case? — A — 1 would no^ 
insist on a fixed penod 

Q — One }eai seems to be too little — A — will depend on the particular concern 


Yon say, "It would be found that factoiy owners would gladly allow thcir 
factories to be used for demonslialions of new methods, appliances or pioccsscs ” Would 

piivate factory owners allow their factories to he used as demonstration factories? A. ^If 

there IS a new method I think factory owners would be quite willing to have then factor} 
tried by the new method *' 

0 —They would not like outsiders to come in and pry into then bnsino's 5" If they 
tried a new thing, they would tt} to keep lb to themselves, and I do not think they would 
allow outsideis to come and see the process —How is Government to show a new 
method or practice? Theie may be factories already existing working under antiquated 
methods and I think that in that case they would be willing to allow others to come and see 
the process The} might want conditions that they should h ive the first opportunity of 
putting that process into opeialion Government could give compensating advantages 

.. p — 'With regaid to tanners, }on say, "Theie is a very great demand for well- 
tanned leather especially belting forfactones" Are there so many factoues in the Pumab 
that there is a great demand for belting ?~^ —Yes It has gone very luo-h m puce 


The existing ginning factories and otheis would 


there are m the Punjab ~~A —In 


Q — What sort of factories ’ 
require this belting ?—A —I think so 

Q — I do not know the number of factoues th it 
the Punjab, including every faotoiy there may be 30(t 

i II should also be a model of business management and a mffnrn 

toa! m the tieatmeut of its employfe- That is all very well ^YTsay alsj « Tt 
Bhou d eontam^the latest machines provided with (Insf icmoving fans if Lss We ail 

oTgt If '■7 ■'-a, H- "Ort „nio».,t 
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model factory The factory o'n cers are only willing to adopt changes w'hen they can see 
them, and then they will net upon and follow them If a model factory were put up they would 
be Milling to visit it and see the things for themselves 

Q — It IS the absence of business management that makes failures and if they could 
be gotj of course the model business men would be able to do all these things themselves 
The difficulty is to find them Where aie we to find them ? — A — The business man would 
not necessarily do all this 

Q — The success of an industiy would depend on the man who runs it on good lines, 
and the difficulty is to hnd the right Lind of man — A — That is one great difficulty m the 
Punjab, but a model factory is not meant t > make the greatest possible profits There are 
other consideiations as I have emphasised __ 

Q — Aic there any bone manuie factories in this province ? — A — I do not think so 

<2 — And do you know of any in India ? — A — No A good many places export bones 

Q — Do you know of any bone manuie factories which have met witn success ? — 
A — There may be in the Bombaj side 

Q - 1 do not know if they have met with success I believe they ciush bone and 
expoit You propose that it should be made into manure and not simply crushed ? — A — 
That would be successful if it were run pioperly 

Q — And you convert it into fertilisers ? — A — I am informed that there is a large 
quantity of bone manure impoifed a d I tliink we have bones here and they may be used 
There aie several little places Multan^or examp'e, exports bones and they come back to 
India as fcrtiliseis 

Q — You have no idea of the quantify of export of bone-dust and of the manure import" 
ed ? — A — 1 cannot remember exactly the quantities 

-Q — You think theie is an opening for a bone-manure factory ? — A — Yes 

Q — Y’’ou say n ith refeienco to potteries that they are stagnating oiying to the 
substitution of loferici material an 1 the lack of skilled advice and business management Are 
Tou aware that in the Bomba} fechool of Art Mr Pern advises on clay and soils and things 
of that Aind, and there is now a department in that school, which advises people a out the 
different kinds of clays and soils and so on — A — We want a man like that in the Punjab 

Q — Do you know Mr Fern’s woik ?—A —No 

(2 —That IS the sort of man that y< ii mean in that paiagraph ?— —These industries 
need a man to look after them who could go round and help them with regard to these three 
points that I have mentioned 

Q — Among the factories that you propose you mention a linoleum factory What 
faciliiies aie there for tbit manufacture ? —/ — I do not know the practical manufacture of 
linoleum, but I believe cotton-seed oil can bs used 

Q —What are the raw m iterials needed for linoleum ?— A — I think cotton-seed oil 
comes into linoleum manufactuie It is made in Dundee and it can be made here I think I 
only gave these factoiics as suggestions lor investigation 

J/> G JS Loir — Q — Jute in the first instance, linseed oil and some colouiing 
m iter jIs, I think Is it used largely heie ?- /d — It is not used to a large extent, but it 
would be a good thing if it could be cheaply made in India I think the raw materials are 
produced here 

Q — Don’t 1 ou start on that basis whether the raw materials are produced or not ? — A 
Yes 

Q — )Sii D J Tata — You say, “Local scientific colleges should not ordinanly concern 
themsehes with industrial research woik though they might attempt minor researches These 
colleges could proi ide skilled chemical assistants to woik in the central research institutions ” 
Would these students who come from the colleges become chemical assistants straight off 
without first undergoing some sort of appienticeship or getting some experience of research ? 
A — ^The students of the II Sc section of the Applied Chemistry of the Forman Christian Col- 
lege would bo a very good material. 

Q — You know the Institute of Science at Bangalore which takes science graduates 
They go and train them ehes there for icseaich woik, and after they have been thiough a 
course of three or four years they become fit to become assistants Would it be good to make 
them assistants straight fiom the college of science? — A — ^Thc men at the centra research 
institute will decide that They may be on piobation on a small pav_^at first and the 
pay may be incieased afterwards when they become of moie value to the industry 

Q — They w'ould not be fit assistants stiaight off from the college ? — A — I do not 
mean stiaight off 

Q — You say, “ Government buying depaitments should not be allow’ed to import 
manufactmed articles which can be obtained in this country ” Isn’t that only if the qaahty 
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will 661 ve ? Anything made m this country Bhould not take tho place of the imported aiticle 
simply because i/is mfde in this country l-A-l mean of serviceable quality, but jon should 
try and improve the quality 

Q -mat price would you pay foi this home-made article? Same as the imported 
article? Would you be prepared to accept a slightly lowei quality as bn- as it is service- 
able -They shouldVandimproac the finish even then If the buying department 

cannot get a suitable art.cl/in Iiidul should imagine that it will be a good thing to inform 
the Industrial Board Then there will be gradual improvement an 1 then they will buy 
Theie IS at present no maobineiy at all for that, and they go on reiecting Indian-made article^ 
because of the lack of finish 


Q —You would not buy simply because it w as Indian made but j on would buj if the 
quality would serve the purpose 1—A — Yes 

g — Y''ou say with regard to secondarv trade schools, “ They should be founded in such 
commercial eenUes andb is essential that they should be in charge of skilled Europeans 
who could bo selected from soldicis dischaiged in India after the wai " What sort of 
knowledge would these soldiers have i—A —I think tlicio are a large [number of soldiers in 

India who have engineering qualifications and have know ledge of crafts and so foith Quite 

a laige number of them are employed already m nianj works Thej provide verj good material 
as instructors 


g Why 13 it essential that they should he in chaigo of a skilled European ? — A — I 

think the skilled Euroivean wiU be u better man, having inoie skilled t^penenec 

g — Can you not find a skilled Indian ? Aie theie not enough skilled Indians to take 
up the woik ? 1 do not know if joucan get disch irgcd soldiers who will ho competent enough 

to do this work — A — 1 think you can and if von cannot you can obtain them from homo 


Q — I do not know why you mention dvstharged soldiers hecause I do not believe that 
you can find among them suQiciontl} skilled aitisans to cair) on this vvoik of teaching m 
schools ? — A — A good number arc working in munition woiks now There is an organisation 
for the employment of these after the war A register is now being prepared of tho men who 
aie piepaied to take up posts in India after the war 

Q , — Of men willing to work in India when discharged ?— 4 — Yes 


g — 1 suppose tliC'C secondary tiado eohools will be fed by the primary schools Tlie 
TTiiin that comes into the pumary school will go into the secondary school later on or would vou 
put him straight off into the seoondaiy schools ? — A — Yon will have a certiin proportion com- 
ing in direct to the seoondaiy school It would not bo fed altogether by the primary industrial 
school In fact, the primary school w ould be for tho lower grades of labour 

g — Yousaj, “ It should ho a splendid idea if courses on business management conld 
be started in all unu ersity colleges and trade schools and diplomas granted?” — A — I think 
that would be a good thing 

g —How could you teach business management ? — A — In some of tho polytechnics at 
home they have short courses for business methods and management I think tha^ is quite 
possible 

Q — Surely business management is a natural aptitude and it cannot be taught ?—A — 
I think you can teach a good deal of the elements of business miingcment 

g —A man very highly educated and trained may not make a teacher He may not 
be a successful teacher though ho may hav e taken higher degrees m colle-e, and in tho same 
way business management seems to bo such a dithcult thing to be taught A business 
manager is born and not made —vd — A teacher requires a lot of triiniiig before be is pat 
into a teaching post Unless a teacher has training in psj ohology and educational methods ho 
IS not much good 

<3 —You say that there are schools where business management is tau-ht? A~ 

In London One polytechnic in London runs a couisa for business inauagemont— ”ho niothods 
of management If a man h id that course ho would be more fitted to run a factory after- 
wards •' 


Q —Can the man be so trained that be can run an oil mill oi a taunerv ?—A —A know- 
ledge of business methods would be of help 

. ^ <2 -He would have to gmu expeit knowledge m that paiticular thing afterwards ?- 

ill ^ no idea of business methods 

at all and things fail because of that 

Q —The examination for factory engmeeis should be nmfoim ?—A —Yes 
Q —How are the examination papers to be issued ?—A —You will have ceiities in the 
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and cannot be nnde use of m factories here until they have got a certificate in thi-, province 
That IS iraste of time 

Q —The mm who gets a certificate in Bombay cannot go to hladras and so forth ?— 

A — No, and in some provinces they have no certificates of any kind 

Q — ^As regaids the prevention of accidents, does not the factory inspector go round the 
factoi’y and see that theie is piovision against accidents by wav of guarding against dangerous 
machinery ? It is provided for in the Factory Act ?—A —Yes Directly the factory inspector 
turns his back they may he taken off 

Q — Once the guard exists and^is placed there, what is the reason foi removing it ? 
Money is 'pent on the thing I believe that in every factory the factory inspector sees that 
there is some guard against dangers in machmeiy ? — A —This is alieady done I think that 
there aie 'till a large numhei of pieventible accidents owing to unguarded machinery 

Q — I fully endoise the idea of compensation foi accidents, and a good deal has been 
done in this direction You say, “ Japan has already protected its workeis in this way and 
a similar measure of justice is badly needed in this country Can you tell us what Japan 
has done ? — A — 1 have not got the J apanese Factory Act with me, but I could send it to vou 

Q — You know this is done in Japan ? — A — Japan has just brought out a Factoiy Act, 
and it includes compensation foi accidents 

Mr G E Low — Q — Has Japan iny factory inspectors to speak of ? — A — I do not 
know, but Factory Inspectors would be needed to administer the Act 

Q —It works with as few factory inspectors as possible "i—A — Is that so 

D J Taia — ^ —As regards housing conditions, you say, "The conditions are 
deplorable in the extreme It should be made compulsory for owners of factories 

above a certain size to provide dry, clean, well-ventilated and healthy dwellings for their 
employes at reasonable lents Is it made compulsory in any othei part of the woild?— 
A — Y^e have not got the same conditions here as in othei paits of the world I am not 
cert lit) about other countiies The municipalitits make provision at home foi factory employes 
In India the workeis aie ignorant and should be protected fiom being exploited 

Q — Does the mode of living of Indian workmen rendei thi« tisk fiee fiom difficulty ?— 
A — You th.nk it is due to the employes themselves? I do not think so 

Q — It IS due to the employes themselves They frustiate any attempt to house them 
If you give them ventilation, they will choke up eveiy hole that they can possibly get at they 
will overcrowd — A — It will be up to the employers to have the things done properly 
The same plea was not made before the passing of the English Acts 

Q — I believe the emplojers are willing to do something for them but it is the laboui- 
ers themselves who realij will noc accept the things that are provided foi them —A — I think 
not It is not my experience 

Q — Their habits are not cleanly and they do not particularly care to keep their 
sun oundings clean For instance when you pi ovide ventilation in any dwelling that you go 
into they n ill put pieces of cloth and close the windows and they overcrowd That is the 
difficulty The employer is anxious to improve then condition but the difficulty lies with the 
labourers themselves — A — I do not think that is so Directly you give them good conditions 
you will irapiove their habits 

Q — If they are better educated Our difficultv is want of education — A — Give them 
piimaiy education as well, but eraployeis should be compelled to provide proper ventilation and 
hou'ing accommodation 

Q — If I were asked to sum up the labojis of the Commission I should sum it up in 
thiee words, educate, educate, educate — A — If the operatives are educated they would insist 
on having decent conditions, but Government should piotect them before they get this 
education 

Q — You talk of appientices with cottage industries You say, " Government orders 
could be given in some cases on condition that appientices were taken Who would take 
apprentices? Cottages? — — Y'^hen I say cottage industries I do not mean merely those 
done in cottages but those done in bazaar^, because the men will not teach others and some 
times the industiies die, owing to processes having been kept secret 

Q — It IS simply handed down from fathei to son ? — A — Yes If Government is going 
to help such a man one condition should be that he should take appientices 

Q , — He will never do that — A -I would not help him in thit case, but I would give 
him eveiy inducement to divulge his secret by guaranteeing purchase of his outturn 

Q — You say leferring to hydio^electric power suiveys, “ Further investigation should 
be made into possibilities of obtaining cheap power from canal falls '■’ You mean cheap 
hydro-electric power ? — A — Yes 
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O— Then you eav "'Watci-nowcr should be let to factmies l.y the Canal 'DcpaTtnient at 
much lowei rates than'at piesent " Do you mean hyd. o olectnc or water-power -Both, 
^ter-poner as well as hydio-eleet.ic power The Canal Department insist on getting 50 
per cent of the expendituie they made previously They aio not out to help industries 

q — Foi watei -power only ? — ^ —Yes 

q You propose that these lates sliould he low eiccl ? — // — Yes They try to get good 

profit on the hydro electnc power too instead of giving fanly low rates 

q Under “ Geneial ” lOmarhs you suggest calico piiniing worhs Do you mean power 

works 01 hand-printing ? — A —Both 


0— You snr^gost, "Bleaching powder works m comunction with an clectrolysie 
alkali plant ” Wheic would yon place them ?—A —These are only suggestions We could 
manufacture alkalis in the province, and bh aching powdei would he i bye-product 

q — 1 thought that bleaching powdei works should he placed near the sea A That 
would be a diflioulty heie, but not insupeiahlo, I think 

q — In the Punjab yon could not place them icn conveniently ?— •/} 1 am not certain 
about that 


q — You suggest, “Development of fibres available” YThat fihics and for what 
pm-pose ? — A — I do not know the practical details I have mciely noted down the points 
that I have obtained from factory ownors 

q — You know nothing of the fibres of this district ? — A —I think there arc fibres in 
the Punjab which could bo utilised 


Q - What can they bo utilised for ? — ^4 — Ropo-makiug and paper-makin - 

Ron’ble Sti Faznlhh'y Currtmihoi/~q—Ym hne now hern transferred to Delhi ’ 
Who IS doing your work ? — / — I have been tiunsferred on militan duti 


Q — Who IS doing yoiu work here as Inspector of Factories ’ — 1 — No one 

Q — Is nobody inspecting factories ? — A — Nobody who can do it properly* Tbe 
Director of Agueultiirc will I e the nominal Factory Inspectoi 


Q — How long have you been in (his country ? — A — Four years 

Q — What w'cre your qualifications when you came out here ? — A — ^I look a fiKt 
class in the N iturvl Scieneo Tripos in Cirabridgo, chemistry, physics, botany and physiology, 
and I took engineering also there and m London md I wen into teaching I took a diploma 
of teaching at Cambridge also Then I was in the Home Office for a ccitaiii time as Inspac- 
toi of Factoues I have had both science and engiucciing training 

Q , — You say, “I holieie from the numprous enquiries T ha\ oilccii ed when on lour there 
IS a great deal of ninised capital in the pi ounce ” Who are llic people who haic got this 
unused capital ?~A Factory owncis, cotton-ginning and other factory ownci-, Thev ire 
always asking what othei concerns they could put their money into? 

Q —Because they aie tued of these ginning factoues ?—A — Fes Tiiey want some- 
thing else to put their capital into 

Q — You say, amon ' the other way s in which Government might a'^sist one i--, “ Evenip- 
tion from income tax and octroi duties on law niateual required for new itulubln ” When 
they make profit should they not he liable to income-tax ? — 4 They may not make a profit 
next year Pioneer laetorios might be excused income-tax 

Q — What about the ginning factoues ? You have slated eveiy thing in detail Yon 
say, " During my enquiry into this question I liavc ascertained the view s of many of the 
prominent factory owners in the province and I feel sure that the majoritv of them would 
welcome the adoption of any proposal which would put in end to this evil, wliicli =o seriously 
handicaps the ginning industry and IB the main cause of the regrettable swelling of women 
and children ” Is your opinion geneially based on the complaints and other liardsliips from 
prominent factory owneis or have you just put down your own views about that ? -~A — Sone 
of them might object to my vie irs, but the majority would welcome any action to pi event the 
erection of an excessive numbei of ginning factories 

Q Ton say " The majoiify of them would w elcome the adoption of any' proposal " 
What profits are they getting ? — A — They are on the whole gcttii g about 10 pei cent — Idle 
ones 10 per cent — the working ones anything from nothing to 50 pei cent 

Q —We weie told the othei day that Iley weie not getting moie than 3 per 
cent ?— ^ —I do not think so o i 

ic Q— If they arc getting 10 per cent why should Goveuimeut intcifeie and protect 

t em there is no need of piotecting them at ill ? — , — In some places they' cannot get 10 
per cent 1 am not suggesting piotection I want the pools broken which force up ginning 
prices and cause all the excessive oyer-worhing of women and children 
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Q , — If they ire generally getting 1 0 pei cent I do not think that Government ought 
to interfere 10 per cent is a very good rate of interest ? — A — Some have to work th^eir 
operatives like slaves in order to get 10 per cent 

Q — They might be dealing in cotton and other things, but others want to have their 
pool money and keep quiet — A — Those would object 

Q —If there are ten ginning factories m a place and if another man wants to put up a 
ginning factory, he should^ have to buy one fiom one of the willing selleis of the existing 
factories ? — A — Yes I would stop putting up a new ginning factoiy at a place where the 
crop IS not sufficient. It is getting woise and woise 

Q — Worse in what way "i—A — They aio going on putting up new factories where there 
IS already an excessive numbei 

Q — It is the survival of the fittest If I want to put up a new factory because I 
n ant to buy cotton, n hy should I not be allowed ? Why should I be pievented by Govern- 
ment ? — A — JIv idea is to bieak the pool system and have no idle factories 

Q — If there aie too many, they will break themselves ? — A — They will do their 
utmost to absorb the extra one by keeping it closed 

Q — If I am a buyei of cotton and come toyoiii distiict and put up a gin, you would 
not allow it ? — A — I would not allow you to put up any gin You could not make your 
factoiy sucee~sful in that place wheie there are alieady a large number of factories 

Q — I do not go there to make a profit out of ginning I go for my cotton tiade, and 
why should I be proi anted ? — A — You can gin at the existing factories, or buy an idle factory 
If there were no idle factones yon would be alloued to erect a new factory 

Q — Why should I come into that pool? I do not want to make a ginning profit 
Instead of paying more to the ginning factoiv I prcfei to pay more for the cotton ?—A — 
The pool IS not betucen the cotton sellers, but the ginning people If the crop was suffioicnt 
you would be allowed to erect a new factory 

Q — ^I do not want to pay the ginning factory the chnigcs which they fix for the pool, 
and I would like to see that the cultiiator gets a profit, why should I be prevented by Gov- 
ernment fiom putting up mv own ginning f ictory ?—A — ^I do not see where is the force of 
your irgument You would not bo pievented if the ciop weie sufficiently large and theie were 
no idle factories for sale 

Q — Suppose Mcs'is llalli’s w mt to put up a new ginning factoiy ? — A — They have 
not any The cotton onners liaic not got then oun ginning factories 

g — I am speaking of cotton bin ers — A — You want an cxcention made in the case 
of cotton bujers uho went to have a ginning factory It is not necessary in this province, 
but you could make an exception in that case 

Hon’ hie Mr II J Maynard — Q — Is it not the case that jMessrs Ral]i'’s have asked 
for leave to put up a ginning factory ? I think you said that they hod none of then own 
They have at all events applied —A — I do not know that As a mattei of fact, they usually 
lease them 

Ilon’blo Sir laznlhhoy Cnrnmhhoy — Q — You say “ The complaint is a general one 
' among factory owners, that suitible land is difficult to obtiin for industrial purposes, at reason- 
able prices owing to the operation of the Land Alienation Act ? What leiiiedy do you sug- 
gest ? You want a clause ui the agreement stipulating that the peimit to use it foi industrial 
purposes shall elapse if not acted upon within three years Is not the Act doing good to the 
people here ? — 4 — It might be generally, hut land gianted for industrial purposes should 
be so used within a icasonable limit of time 

Q — You want that factories must be allowed to acquire land ? — A — You want to know 
the meaning of that last suggestion that I put forw ird They get permission to put up a 
factory but they do not act upon it for jears and then blackmail the existing factories 

Q — You desire that the peimission should be only for a limited period ? — A -Yes 
Q — You =ay “ It would be a •■pleiidid idea if courses in business management could bo 
started lu all univeraity colleges and trade schools and diplomas gianted ” You want special 
colleges for this purpose ? — A — It will all depend on the demand You may try it in one 
or two colleges at first 

Q — You want colleges for the highei technical and commercial education That is 
youi view ? — A — Scientific and engineering colleges I would have a polytechnic like the 
ones in London 

Q — You say, " It should be made compulsory foi owners of factories above a certain 
size to proiido dry, clean, well- ventilated and healthy dwellings for their empiloj'ds at leason- 

ablc rents ” Would you apply this only to factories oi to all the employeis of labour ? — A 

Do you mean othei than factories ? I am dealing onl_j with factories 

Q — Railways, Mun'cipalities, Goieinraent ? — 4 — Yes, To Government and Railways 
also It there is a compulsoiy enactment it must be apidied to all employers of laboui and not 
only to private factones 
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Sir F H Stewart^Q — Your expenence is confined to the Pun]ab and your evidence 
IS dealing solely witb the Punjab l—A —Yes 

Q —Are you also Inspector of Boilers ?—A —I have nothing to do with boilers 

Q What are the majority of factories in the Punjab that yon have to inspect ? — 

^ The majority are cotton-ginmng factories and presses 

Q —With reference to this examination for mechanical engmeeis’ and engine dnvers’ 
certificates you think that it would be a good thing if it is made uniform and central The 
examination should be run from the headquarters ?—A —I would say, have one examination 
in each province if there is any difficulty about examination papers 

Q — But they should be set by a central examination board ? — 4 — Yes 
Q — In Bengal and Madras they have no examination, and they confine themselves 
to inspection Do you think that would work m the Punjab ?—A — In Bengal a man can 
be an engineer of a factory without any qualifications ? I think that qualifications should be 
insisted on here 

Q — The responsibility is on the employer ? I do not think there are more accidents 
in Bengal than in other parts of India ? — A — I do not know 

Q — What depaitment are you working under? — A — IJndei the Director of Agri- 
culture and Industries 

StrD J Tata— Q —Yon say, “Niimeious deaths have occurred from small injuries 
in factories owing to blood-poisoning Provision of first aid by employeis should be made 
compulsory You mean dispensaries in every facto ry ? — A — In the case of a large mill I 
would make something of that sort compulsory 

Q — How would you provide first-aid ? lust train a few people ? — A — Yes, in first- 
aid dressing 

Q — Some men who would know how to utilise fiist-aid dressing? — A — ^Thero would 
not be any hardship to have a man trained in firsl-aid m the factory My experience is 
that a large number of fatal accidents occur just for the lack of fiist-aid dressing 

Ml G E Low —Q —What is done, as a mattoi of fact, by any industual concerns 
here by way of housing their operatives ^—A -In some spinning mills they have chawls, 
but they are insanitary 

Q — Are they in towns or outside the towns m the open country, in those places ?— 
A , — Here in Lahore ? I do not think they have any houses for operatives 

Q — When you say chawl, do you mean a sort of foni or five storeyed building?— A — 
I do not know exactly the definition of a chawl It is single stoieyed, very eramped and 
overcrowded 

Q — Why do they house them ? Is it because they aie far away from any town or 
place where the operatives cannot get accommodation or is it to attract them ? — A — Partly 
to have the laboui close and handy 

Q — If they do nob build buildings what would happen? How much would a 
millowner be the woise off ? — A — Probably ho would not get his labour It depends upon 
the particular place In one district they put them up in oidoi to accommodate labour fiom 
the United Provinces If the owner provides accommodation for bis own advantage, then 
it should be sanitary and not overciowded That is my point ' 

Q — Do the Government or the big railway companies house then laboui ? —A — The 
railway workshops have fine quarters 

Q — Only for the mental staff or the superior staff ? Suppose there is a fittei on 
Rs 30 or Rs 40, do they house him ? — A — I think they do 

Q — The housing accommodation looks as if it weie the most appropriate for that class 
of labour ? — A — Yes 

Q — Any othei big industiial department of Government ? Any arsenal ?— A — Not 
arsenals because they could not have them inside 

Q — ^The postal peons and the telegraph peons in Lahore, are they housed ? — A —I do 
not know 

Q Are the house lents very high for that particular class of persons ? — A —Yes 

^ ~ you any idea as to what they are ? — A — The general complaint is that they 
are very high I think in certain places Rs 4-8-0, and I do not kmow whethei this class of 

dwelling would be taken up by factoiy employes In mills they charge a nominal charge, 
Rs 1-8-0 ^ a c J 

Q ""Do you know of any othei countiy in the world wlicre there is an obligation on 
the employers to house their laboui t—A —I do not know that it is obligatoiy, but in India 
owners hnd it indispensable, and it should then be sanitary and fit for human beings 

h elf^~^^ Kingdom ?— A —The Englishman will piotect 


Li. ^ English employei obliged to house his laboui 1—A — 

there are other facilities by means of municipalities and otherjbodies 


I do not think so, but 
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Q — But there is no obligation on the employer as such except that he is to contribute 
to schemes for the betterment of the lot of employes ? — A — ^There are welfare boaids 

Q — That IS a war proposition, but outside the war? — A,-^l cannot say for certain 
The factory owner would get the municipality to do it, and he would probably give a grant 
towards it In Lancashire it is so I think 

Q —That would be a purely optional business ? — A — India wants guiding more than 
England, and ignorant Indian coolies need more protection fiom unscrupulous employers, 

Q — At present if you lestrict the niimhei of gins in a distinct or elsewheie do yon 
lealise that you aie creating a valuable vested inteiest in the gins belonging to the lemaining 
lieople ? — A — Yes, hut the restriction is only partial 

0, — The lesult of that is likely to keep up the rate o£ ginning cotton rathei than put 
it down ? Your average rate foi ginning cotton is I understand heie 10 annas ? — A — By 
breaking the pool you would get cheaper ginning 

Q — There is nothing to stop a pool if you limit the number of gins ? — A — My method 
is to break tbe pool, and make idle faotoiies work and increase competition among ginmng 
factories 

0, — I do not quite see how your method will break the pool ? — A — Theie would be 
no longei any necessity for pools They would not get any adiautage Those that are lying 
idle now would be compelled to woik If they are not worked foi thiee years the license 
would be revoked, and the pool would lose its ob 3 ect 

Q — Do you think as an ordinary abstract proposition that the reduction of the 
number of gins would have that efEect of breaking the pool ? — A — It would prevent an 
inciease in the total number of gins And instead of working foui oi five very hard day and 
night you will have eight oi nine working normal houis The number of working gins would 
increase, thus increasing competition 

Q —You propose to stop any new gin stalling unless the state of cotton crop warrants 
it ? — A — Yes 

Q “That means you mil have fewer gins than you would have if you did not apply 
any measures at all The fewer the number of gins the higher will be the rate foi ginning ? 
May I give an actual instance Messrs Balli’s declined to have anything to do with pools 
because what they said w as that they wanted cheap cotton foi expoit and they wanted to 
encourage cotton business in eveiy way, which meant moie money for the cultivator and 
cheaper cotton for themselves, and they declined to entei into the pool because they said 
that the pool business kept up the price of ginning and thorefoie of cotton If you limit 
the numbei of gins and if you create a vested inteiest don't you create a piotection 
for the pool that you are trying to stop? — 4 — If Messis Ralli’s bioke up the pool it would be 
an advantage The licensing system would increase the number of gins actually working 
The 3,000 gins now idle would bo worked and pools would be unnecessary 

Q — How are Ralli's going to do that if you do not allow any more gins to come 
in? — ,4 —You can put up extra gins for that purpose My suggestion would result in idle' 
factories being worked or then owneis would lose money, while in districts in which the crop 
demanded it (and Ralli's would not want to put up a factory unless the crop demanded it) 
new factoiies would he allowed (Here the witness explained his statistical tables ) 

Q — Aie the existing pools registeied under the Companies’ Act? — A — It is not 
compulsory now A pool is not a company It cannot be classed as a company. From my 
own point of view the operatives suffer and work like slaves under this pool system 

Q — Is it not a better remedy to show people how to invest their money moie 
piofitably ?~A — Yes 

Mon’Ue Mr R J Maynard — Q — As regards your idea of licensing ginning factories, 
one of your conditions would be the fixing of the charge or the maximum ohaige for the price 
of ginning ? — A — Yes The Cotton Committee is dealing with this point 

Q —They are as a matter of fact dealing with it in full As regards the lack of good 
dwellings foi workmen, may I know whethei the Dhuiwal factory is also guilty of not provid- 
ing housing accommodation for its labour ? — A — They provide good dwellings New ones are 
just being built 

Q — They are attempting to do it ? — A — Yes, but they have always had good dwellings 
Q , — As regards what you were asked about fibres, do you know that the Agricultural 
Department is already investigating the question of fibres, but the real difficulty is to get 
enough watei foi retting purposes ? — A — I suggest that the Industrial Department 
u ould have more oppoitunities of conducting the woik I meiely put this forwaid as a 
- suggestion 

Q — Did you know about this enquiry that was going on ? Did you know about 
the difficulty of getting enough watei for retting purposes ? — A — I did not know 

Q — As regards silk of which you speak of in your written statement it has been dealt 
with by the Agiicultural Department? — A — Yes, and I think it ought to be continued If 
there is a special Deputy Director on the job it would be a good success 
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Written evidenoe. 


I propose to confine my remaiks to certain aspects of the relation of finance to in- 
dustry in this piOTince 

It must be remembered that here the cult of joint stock enteipiiso and even of com- 
mercial banking is of comparatively lecent growth The local notoriety of ceitam 
failures during the fast few years, paiticulaily that of the People’s Bank, has perhaps led 
to the idea that the Punjab has aheady played a considerable part in the joint stock 
activity of the country So far from this being the case, the paid-up share capital of com- 
pames registered and working m the Punjab in 1917 represents only 2^% of the paid-up 
share capital of the companies registered and working in the whole of British India , and 
the proportion probably did not exceed 8% even prior to the failures mentioned 

Such failures naturally engendered a wide-spread feeling of distrust and uneasiness 
throughout the province , this has to a certain extent decreased, but it is questionable 
whether complete restoration of local confidence can be looked for until there exists 
some machinery for experienced supervision of existing and now joint stock activity, 
or so long as pending hquidation proceedings involve the payment of calls upon 
shares with only remote prospect of any portion of the same being returned to the 
unfortunate investors 


It must be admitted that the Punjab is geographically handicapped in the industrial 
race, situate — as it is — so distant from the ports and the largo coalfields So far, I 
believe, as at present known, its indigenous coal is negligible, and it has no metals These 
disabilities must needs render the costofpioductionby machinery and the introduction of 
products to foreign markets very high But the possibility of restriction foi some time at 
least to home markets forms no excuse for a supine attitude towards industrial 
advance The staple industry of the province is essentially agriculture, and has created 
the sphere for the allied activities of ginning, spinning, weaving and milling 


Doubtless however the Commission will receive expert evidence as to other important 
natural resources capable of being exploited by industry to the communal benefit 

As to the amount of untapped capital which is, and economically should bo, avail 
able for the development of industry, it is difiScult if not impossible to form any estimate , 
but reliable opinion seems to point to the conclusion that the amount is very large 

But for the reasons I have given I regard the Punjab as being, commoicially and 
financially, in a very primitive stage , and the method of linking up finance with mdustry 
to the best advantage may differ very considerably from that most adapted to the require 
ments of other provinces 


In most other piovinces industrial activity, upon the lines of limited liability, has 
made giant strides in several directions , and there exist laigo firms of Managing Agents 
having the requisite experience, machinery and lesouicos fully to investigate any new 
project , and, while it makes no foimal guarantee, the hallmark or imprimatur of any of 
the leading firms upon a new issue is at least evidence to the investing pubhe that the enter 
prise in question has been carefully investigated, and an earnest of good management 

Such a system has its defects, no doubt, but it has much to recommend it 

In the Punjab, whore ^it must be borne in mind — many of the educated classes yet 
regard a career of commerce with disfavour, w^e have to endeavour to ensure that new 
projects are thoroughly and carefully investigated both by techmeal and financial experts, 
and, fortified thereby, to coax into circulation the capital necessary to finance the develop 
ment of such projects 


individual joint stock or 
properly here be sought, at any rate so far as finance for bmld 
moixleSiZZ if® IS concerned A large portion of the funds of such banks are 

eEurisTnsI Tnfn ^ banks obviously are not in a position to assume large 

fu a nnfhn 1 ^ ^ nature Moreover, once a credit bank is heavily involved 

sacnfice much f industries , it may be compelled, unless prepared to 

I have^ahoaTri”'' T e^®“PMod in the case of the People’s Bank', to which 

y erred. This bank was formed for the specific purpose of promoting' 
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and maintaining industrial enterprises upon Swadeshi lines , but it stood practically alone 
in this respect, and, as deposits increased, and it could find no outlet lor a wide distribu- 
tion of its funds and so average its iisks, a very high proportion of the funds were employed 
m one industry — cotton This, followed as it was by considerable private enterprise in the 
same direction, led to over-capitalisation of that industry, to the embarrassment of the 
bank and private capitalists when the inevitable slump set in and many factories were 
making losses 

Other and potent factors contiibuted to this failure , but I consider the mam cause 
to have been the losses incurred by the cotton concerns 

A credit.bank, moreover, would not ordinarily have the machinery for the re- 
quisite careful preliminary investigation into projected developments 

Attempts to secure the necessary finance by direct offer to the public of shares in 
a single enterprise by or through an individual promoter, unless such promoter were of 
known ripe experience and unassailable financial standmg, would, I venture to think, 
now have but a meagre chance of success in this province But even if successful the in- 
terest of the promoter is likely to be limited to making the actual floatation a success, 
and not to extend to the subsequent good management 

The provision by Government, in the earlier stages of funds, or the grant by Govern- 
ment of special facilities or concessions for the development of particular industries appear 
to me cpan to objection in that Government would always be liable to the criticism of 
favommg certain districts or blanches of activity more than others , and, unless a very 
elaborate department for the collection and expert use of information were set up. 
Government would not have facilities for so co-ordmatmg mdustrial movements as to 
ensure the even progress of the whole So far as my own experience in this province goes, 
the activities of Government in connection with purely commercial questions have not 
hitherto been of a particularly helpful nature to some extent by reason of the lack of 
such facilities 

In Germany, m which country the association of banking with industry is probably 
more intimate than in any other, the credit banks have formed themselves into powerful 
groups for the finance of industries The combined experience and resources of a group 
of credit banks enable it, and its direct interest in industrial activities compel it, to include 
m its functions, enquiries into foreign markets in relation to the industries with which it 
IS concerned, expert investigation into projects for expansion and development, and the 
actual promotion and control of industrial companies Under these conditions the 
individual investor is financin^g industry, in the first instance, through his deposits in the 
credit banks 

Such methods would not, I apprehend) appeal to credit bankers in this province 
or country, as they involve the banks in duties which are ordinarily regarded as 
outside the sphere of legitimate banking , and, moreover, although the risks may to a 
certain extent be averaged, their permanent assumption by credit banks must, as I have 
already endeavoured to show, constitute a source of weakness to thq^ banks’ resources 
for bill and other fluid business 

In order then to endeavour to ensure complete preliminary mvestigation and thus 
to safeguard the potential mvestor whose capital is wanted for mdustrial development, 
there IS required, m my opinion, an organisation in the shape of a large financial institution 
having for its object the examination into new projects, the development of the same until 
ripe for direct public investment, the mamtenance of close touch with local and foreign 
market conditions, and questions of shipping and rail facilities as affecting the indigenous 
industries within its sphere Such an institution would in short combine the functions of 
a Chamber of Commerce, a research bureau, and a commercial intelligence department 
with company promoting business, and should be run on purely business lines 

The initial capital required would not be large but the credit and financial backing 
of the institution would have to be unexceptionable Such credit and financial backing 
might, I think, be obtained if the capital were suhscribed by the leading credit and ex- 
changed banks, and it is here that banking would become linked up with industry in a 
manner advantageous to both The banks would look, not so much to immediate return 
on their investment as to the indirect benefit accruing from the development of local 
industries upon sound lines, and the consequential increase in stock finance, exchange, bill 
and other legitimate banking business 

The subscribers to the capital would of course be represented on the Board of such 
mstitution which would employ technical experts for investigation work and busmess ex- 
perts for company work. 
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To provide, upon a funded basis, resources for its activities from the dormant 
capital of the province, the institution should bo empowered to issue debentures to an 
extent not exceeding m all say 8 times its subscribed capital, such dobontures to bo 
guaranteed by Government both as to interest and a sinking fund londtiing the debentures 

redeemable by annual drawings m 80 years The rate of interest would necessarily be 
higher than that of Government loans, and would, I think, appeal to a now section of the 
public The guarantee would not involve Govoinmont in much risk, as it in turn would 
have the security of the capital subscribed by strong financial houses 

The institution would, as a commercial concern, depend for its expenses, for serv- 
ing its debentures, and for its profit upon promotion and management fo^s 

The institution would have to bo rojirosontod on the Boards of the companies 
floated under its auspices 

The hallmark of such an institution upon any now issue would constitute not a 
guarantee of success, but evidence that everything humanly possible to achieve success 
had been done in the launching and would bo done in the management of the v onturo 

The desirability of the establishment of one or more such institutions, though 
without Government co operation, in the United Kingdom after the liVar has been freely 
discussed at homo , though for a different reason, rir , to popularise the support of indi- 
genous industries with the investing public which has hitherto exhibited a marked pro 
ference for foreign and colonial securities 

As to the effect upon what is commonlj referred to as private enterprise, I con 
Bider that so far from stultifying private cntoipriso, the existence of the organisation out 
hned w'ould bo a valuable aid both to the capitalist or the inventor, either of whom might 
■well be at a loss without oxiiort advico, the former ns to ways and the latter as to moans 

The problem of personnel for the proper conduct of the institution would bo admit- 
tedly a diflicult one, as also the provision of responsible directors for onlorjirises launched 

If I may speak from my own expononco in connection with commercial onlorpriso, 
it has been my privilege to moot and learn much from a few Punjabi goiitlomon having a 
wide knowledge and experience of commercial finance, and the necessary singleness 
of aim to apply such knowledge to the public advancomont But it is my deliberate 
opinion that the combination of those qualities is at present tho exception and the tendency 
to subordinate real otBcioncy to poisonal considerations and comonionco tho rule Tho 
satisfactory solution of tho personnel problem therefore would doubtless connote a con 
Biderablo European element in tho earlier stages, especially so as tho functions of tho 
institution must be semi educational m character 


The activites would necessarily embrace a live interest in — 


(a) tho general primary and manual education of labourers and opoiatives 

(b) the work of industiial and technical schools , commercial and Accountancy 

schools and colleges 

The schools and colleges should, I consider, bo under the control of a Director of 
Industries Such officer, preferably a business man, w'ould of course bo in intimate touch 
with and have all reasonable facilities for inspection of tho activities of tho suggested mam 
organization and would form tho link between Government and industrial progress 

Other collateral activities which suggest themselves aro in connection with — 


endeavouring to educate directors and potential directors of pubhc companies 
to a proper appreciation of the duties and responsibilities attaching to 
that office , ^ 


endeavouring to raise the standard, both of skill and professional conduct 
generally, of public accountants and auditors 

Generally an institution such as I have suggested would have gradually to work 
out for itself its most useful sphere and the scope of its opoiations Possibly some of its 
earlier efforts might, with advantage, be directed towards tho loconstruction of certain 
eMsting industrial concerns which are labouiing under varied disabilities If o\ or a nohev 
of festxna lenie was indicated, it is, in my judgment, in connection with tho mduatrial 
expansion of this province in harmony with the circulation to best advantage of its fallow 
mJmty’ ^ evolution of a highly trained and responsible industrial com 
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Oral Evidence, 10th December 1917 

Sir F H Sieioart — Q — How long have you been doing business in this country ? — 
A — About 10 years 

Q — And yom experience is mostly in the Punjab ? — A — Yes 

Q — You aie in cbaige of your firm ? — A — Yes 

Q — In the Punjab do you tbinL. that confidence is reviving and that capital -will 
be set free again foi industrial in\estments ? — A — thinb there is a tendency towards 
lestoiation of confidence, but up to the present I fear it has been very small 

Q — You think that there is a gieat deal of wealth in the province which might 
giadually become available ? — A — I believe there is 

Q — Can you suggest any means of encouraging it to come forward, or do you think 
that it must be loft to take its course ? — A — I have ventured a suggestion m my written 
evidence 

Q — Would you develop that ? — A — It is that I feel that Government aid must 
be sought if the hidden capital is to be bi ought into circulation for industrial purposes 

Q — Government must take the first steps ? — A — I do not say that Government 
must take the fiist steps I say that Government’s aid is essential to attract hitherto 
idle capital for any industrial movement started ah imtio on a purely business basis 

Q — Wliat partioulai foim of Government aid have you in mind ? — A — Guarantee 
of debentuies, I have suggested that foim already 

Q — Would you say as the result of your knowledge and experrence that special 
banking legislation is necessary in India ‘i—A —No, the existing Acts go far enough 

Q — But you refer specifically to the very small amount of paid-up capital in a great 
many concerns ? — A —I would qualify that to the extent that a much greater proportion 
of paid-up capital might be insisted on before the business is started, 

Q — That would requiie legislation? — A — Undoubtedly 

Q — To that extent you think that legislation might be desirable? — A — Yes 

q — There IS another point now anyone can use the word “bank” and call 
himself a banker "i—A —There is nothing to prevent that now 

Q — Could you suggest any definitioH-?— .4 —I have not quite understood your 
meaning with regard to the use of the name 

Q — The present po'sition is that anyone may set up a bank or call himself a banker 
and that might deceive the inexperienced ? — A, — Undoubtedly, The term ‘ bank ’ is very 
little understood in this province 

Q — Supposing it 18 considered desirable to introduce legislation to regulate the use 
of the term ‘ bank ’ v ould you suggest any definition ? Would you differentiate between 
bank and bankers ? — A — ^I fear I cannot define that off-hand 

Q — In those liquidations you have come across the work of these concerns prior to 
liquidation What opinion have you formed of it ? — A — Usually the material in their 
branches, that is, their assistants and so on, has been in my experience very poor 

Q — Do you see any means by which that could be improved ? — Is it a question of 
dearth of materials, trained material, is it a question of pay, or what ? — A —I think rtf 
many places it is a question of want of experience and environment , absence of large 
business-houses from which they can gain experience A manager of a bank usually m 
the Punjab is a person coming fi om a comparatively small station, he may have been brought 
up in a reiy limited environment, consequently he may lack experience I mean 
the branch manager, not the manager at the head office 

Q —Some of these banks had a very large number of branches ?— ^.— The biggest 
one had 70 or more branches 

Q— Was there any adequate system of inspection of branches ? — A —There was 
an official of the bank inspecting the branches I have not seen the system working 
Of course that was prior to the liquidation 

Q — And you think also that an endeavour should be made to raise the standard 
of competence and conduct amongst public accountants and auditors ? — A — That I 
think is a highly important matter, 
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Q —Can you make any Buggestions thoie ‘i—A —I think there Bhould be registration 
of accountants, before the issue of ceitificates stricter investigation should bo made into 
the abilities, etc , of the candidates for certificates 

Q po you know anything about the Accountancy couiso that has recently been 

introduced in the College of Commerce, Bombay ^ —Not sufficiently to form an opinion 
I have only heard of it generally 

Eon’ble Sir Faziitbhoij Cm niiibhoy ~Q —In the third paragraph of your note 
you say “ some machinery for experienced supervision of existing and now joint stock 
activity, or so long as pending liquidation proceedings involve the payment of calls upon 
shares with only remote prospect of any poition of the same boing returned to the unfor- 
tunate mvestors can you suggest any scheme ?— A —So far as experienced supervision 
goes that would evolve itself from tho schomo which I have later in mj vvTitton evidence 
put forward 

Q —Had any of these Indian banks any qualified chartered accountants as audi- 
tors ? — A — No, not in tho Punjab 

Q ^Have they now got any auditoi with qualifications of any kind ? — A — ^Yes, 

there are now auditors under the new Companies Act who hold certificates 

Q — Are they men trained in some institution or do they hold certificate because 
they have been piactising for some timo ^ —In tho majority of tho cases they have 
been adnutted to a society in virtue of their having piactisod for a certain length of time 

Q — Have they any Indian chartered accountant hero ? — A — Not in the Punjab 
to my knowledge 

Q — What were the difficulties of these banks which failed ? Was it because they 
put their assets in securities which could not bo made liquid at once ? — A — Precisely, 
that was very largely the cause of tho failure 

Q — Do you think that an industrial bank liero will bo veiy useful , that money can 
be employed in industries heie vciy safelv, and industnes can bo stalled if tho Gov eminent 
starts an industrial bank hero in tho province ? — A — If that means that it would bo a 
bank with very long teim deposits for example then it is desirable, but I veiy much 
doubt whether it would find any great activity until there is a really good organisation for 
preliminary onquury it is that that is lacking in this province 

Q — Do you know' anything about tho industrial banks of Japan ? — A — I do not 

Q — You say on page 3 of your note that “ the schools and colleges should I consider 
be under the control of a Director of Industries Such oflicerb, prcfeiably, a business 
man, etc ” Do you think you can get a well-qualified business man to take iqi tho post 
of Diiectoi of Industries ? — A — I think ho would bo obtainable 

Q — What do you think ought to bo the salary to tempt him to come ? — A — ^It 
depends largely on the duties ho would have to perform I should think tho post 
Bhould carry a salary of say 2,000 a month 

Q— Then in the last paragraph you say “ Gonoially, an institution such as I have 
suggested, etc , etc , possibly some of its earlier efforts might with advantage bo directed 
towards the reconstruction of ceitain existing industrial concerns which aio labouimg under 
varied disabilities ” What are these concerns which y ou hav e in mind ? — A — There are 
several concerns in this province which are labouimg under difficulties, some for want of 
fixed capital, building and machinery, and some foi want of circulating capital, stocks and 
BO on. They have all been under some disability for the last three oi four years 

' Q —Do you think a college of conimeioo lieio will bo useful ? Will tlieio be any 
demand of the kind among tho people hero ?— ^ —Yes, I believe tlieio will bo 

Mr G E Low ~Q —About this question oi lestnctions on the use of the word 
bank raised by Sir Prancis Stewart, do you think that people should not bo allowed to 
use the word bank to desciibe their business except under certain conditions ?~A —It 

iLTeTera^ ‘ ^ 


Q Would you allow' the use of the woid ‘ bankei ’ by' a iieison carrynnu on bank 
Wn advertisement oi letter paper oi on his place of business 9 

Ss uKceff? letter paper describing himself as a bankei or put up 

on ban W 1 ^ *0 say that he earned 

T aal m ® business in the same circumstances or to desenbe himself as banker ? Wfiiy 
I ask this question is that there have been great differences of opinion on that point 
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among Ghambors of Commerce, Local GovornmentB, etc ? — — 1 tbmk it is very desir- 
able to restrict the use of the description ‘ hanker ’ 

Q — ^That IS to say, the ordinary local shioff or hania should be restrained fiom 
using the oppression ‘ carrying on banking business ’? — A — ^In my opmion he should be 

Q — Then ivhat conditions ivould you make a man comply iv^th before he used 
this word bank or its derivatives ? — A — I would go so far as to say that he ought to show 
that his banking firm could be registered Theie ought to be registration of banking 
partnerships 

Q — You would not necessarily make him come under the Companies Act ? — 

A — It IS desirable he should, but I should not like to kill any private firm of banking 
provided that such priiato firm is registered Only registration of banking firms should ^ 
bo demanded 

Q — But has there been any particular abuse of the piactico of banking at any rate 
by the ordinaiy Indian shrofi ? Aio there a great many instances of failure of misfeas- 
ance amongst such people ? — A — They have not come very much within my knowledge 

Q — Theie have been most stiiking cases of failure among companies ? — A — They 
are limited 

Q — Then you have not consideiod, as 3 ou say, the idea of a definition of bank- 
ing ? — A — I fear I have not considered that 

Q — Would you allow anybody to combine other business with that of banking? 
For instance wo bar 0 hoard of an industrial concern to cany on banking and coach 
building in Calcutta, I think it had an authorised capital of 10 croies of which only 3 or 
4 thousand were paid up ? — A — I should say that tho practice is very undesirable 

Q — Then you say you would like to see some piescription made as to the amount 
of capital which has to bo paid-up should tint have a relation to tho authorised 01 sub- 
scribed capital or should it bo a definite amount ? Would you say that one tenth and one- 
twolfth 01 something of that sort should bo subscribed , or must the authorised capital 
bo all paid-up , or should there bo say 20,000 rupees or 50 , 1)00 lupoes definitely paid- 
up — A — Not a fixed amount, but a percentage 

Q — Have 3 ou any figure in 3'oui mind ? — A — I think not less than 25 per cent 
should bo called up within a yeai in tho (list instalment 

Q — ^Is it the case that tho leading banks hai 0 only a comparatively small propor- 
tion of their capital paid up ? Is that not usuall3’’ a source of strength in ^ lew of tho nature 
of tho shareholders ? — A — That is considered a soiiico of strength, but m India many 
imcstors unfortunatolv ha^o at picsont 1013' littlo idea of tho thing For example, 25 
rupees paid up on a 100 rupees share very often would loprcsont to them merely an invest- 
ment of Bs 25 m laluo 

Q — You also talk of tho question of tho low qualifications of accountants aie 3’-ou 
aware, that accountants are allowed to practise not only because tho3’’ aio people belong- 
ing to recognised association of accountants but also because they are people who 
have rccened an absolute 01 lestricfced certificate? — A — Yes, quite right 

Q — And that as an interim moasuro to tide over the time before tho supply of trained 
accountants comes along these certificates wore given somewhat fieely to people who have 
been actually practising as accountants Do 3mu mean that those certificates should not 
be too loosely gi\ on ? — A — I think they have been given rvithout consideration of the 
qualifications 

Q — Do you consider there are at piosont too many of thorn ? — A — No, they are 
not too many 

Q — ^Is there any touting for accountancy w'ork ? — A — Yes 

Q — Leading to accountants hemg put in an undcsirablo position piofessionally 
and to undue reduction of lomunoration ? I mean undesirabty low loinuneiation in- 
consistent with tho position which the profession has ? — A — Yes, it has a very demoralis- 
ing effect on the standard 

Q — ^You are aw aio, aren’t you, that theie 18 a society of accountants being formed 
in Bombay ? — A — Yes, I have heard of it 

Q — Has anybody here so far as you know joined it ? — A — No, not so far as I am 

aware, 

Q — Turning to points 30U have dealt with more directly in your evidence, 
about which Sir Fa7ulbhoy was speaking, I do not quite see how your proposed 
Fmancial Corporation would meet those difficulties in tho matter of tho supervision of joint 
stock activities and this question of not fully paid-up share , Would you explain it more 
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fully ^ —The question of payment of shares will have to he legislated upon, and the 
act4l supervision would I hope come under the ffigis of the Dnoctor of Industries As I 
have su4ested there, he will combine the functions or at any lato bo closely m touch 
with the Eegistrar of Joint Stock Companies 


Q —Then you would have his functions merely advisory how would ho educate 
the opinion of the investors up to the desued point, or how would ho educate the mana 
eement up to the desired point ? Simply by personal intoicourso and discussion 7— A ~ 
Exactly and by the force of the example of the central institution which would be earned 
on on sound lines 


Q Do you consider that there is a great deal of hoaidod wealth ? — A — believe 


theie IS 

Q Is your belief based on paiticular individual instances which have come up to 

your notice, oi is it youi general impression 7— A —It is my general impression from being 
in a large number of stations in the Punjab , I cannot speak of indnidual instances, but 
taking the whole undoubtedly it is very large 

Q — That IS the impression you formed You are aware that dunng the last few 
days an Industiial Bank has been started on a largo scale in Bombay do you think it 
would be of assistance in the Punjab, and wail that in any way cause you to modify your 
suggestions regarding this development trust 7 — A — If I have rightly read the proposed 
activities of the bank to which you icfor, I think that it could get capital in the Punjab, 
but I do think that oven still, as I havo said in leply to Sir Francis Stewart, Government 
assistance will be required , an ordinary bank wall never get it unless Government steps m 


Q — ^Is not the fiist thing foi a concern of that sort, whether it is a bank or a dove 
lopment trust, in order to get capital, to put up a certain amount of capital itself 7— 
A — Yes 


Q — And to do that has it not got to appiovo tho kinds of industries which it would 
undertake to help 7 — A — Perhaps so 

Q — And does that not mean a fairly well organised sjstom of exports either cm 
ployed by oi lent to tho concern in question 7 — A — Yes, 

Q —And do you think that Government should assist to a largo extent in that 
way 7— A —Yes, I think so 

Q — Do you think it would bo desirable for each province to havo its own outfit of 
experts, or do you think you would havo an Imperial man whose soiMces would bo avail 
able or whose advice would bo available for tho different proiinces 7 — A — No, so far ns 
tho Punjab IS concerned I feel that it will wwnt certain experts who would do^oto their 
whole time because the conditions m tho Punjab aro different from those of other pro 
Vinces it IS more backward for one thing, . 

• Q — But conditions in tho case of chemical or onginooring industries aro more or 
less in common in the different parts of this oi any other countrj , so what you say applies 
to agricultural industries 7 — A — That is so 

Q —And have not we hitherto been, both tho Government and tho people, worlung 
with the lack of a full range of expert knowledge Take for instance tho case of the glass 
industry , it has been pointed out to us elsewhere that ^ou cannot really decide whether 
to start tho glass iiidustiy in any paiticular place until jou havo examined it from tho 
chemical point of view with lofoienco to law materials and freight, and what paiticular 
kind of glass your local law materials in the country would bo best adapted to, for which 
you w'ant experts in different kmds of glass , then there aro questions about construction 
of furnaces and so forth , it means that you ha\ e to obtam four or five exports, and that a 
general all lound glass man would probably bo of no use to 3 ou don’t you think that m 
a case like that it is an argument for an Imperial export For a central officer 

I should rather think it is 

Q course you recognise that tho institution could not bo maintained entirely 
by Government, it has got to make a livmg, and to do this it has necessarily to do something 
in the way of promotion of the undertakings which it is putting before tho nublic ?— 
A — Yes ^ 


Q — Do you think that these things could be put before tho public equally well 
examined on a cheaper basis by any other means ?-.d.-No, I do not think it could be 
put on a cheaper basis 

tbe.« any method of restriction to ensure that they do not overload 

tmn W preliminary expenses 7— A —Yes, the promo 

any ^w^eiu^i percentage on tho issue capital of 
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Q — Piomotxon expenses of that soit should necessarily be pioportionate to the 
outlay incuiied by the trust because the piehminary investigations of a good many of 
them would not come off ? — A , — ^Pieliminaiy expenses of successful floatations would 
obviously have to be sufficient to provide for the costs, on average, of abortive researches 
or enquiries 

Q — You considei the preliminary expenses on that would not overload the concern 
unduly ? — A — No, they would not 

Q — In what way do you think this proposal would be superior to a purely Govern 
ment organisation initiating concerns with a proper supply of expert information ? Do 
you think it would command more public confidence ? — A — I think that all forms of 
Government activities in this direction could be more efficient 

Q — You mean teohmcal expert aid ? — A — That does not connote a veiy wide 
range of busmess knowledge 

Q — Atechmcal man can also look at these questions from a business point of 
view ? — A — Quite so 

Q — Cannot Government associate with then departments a man of that type ? — 

A — There would have to be a change in personnel to achieve the desired object 

Q — I am not quite clear what you are referring to in your note as activities which 
would necessarily embrace a live interest are you alluding to the development trust oi 
to the Government Department ? — A — I am alluding to my proposed organisation , 
it would have to evince a very keen mteiest in all these matteis , it has bj’' no means a 
ready-made scope in this province , it would have to go through the present industrial 
activities carefully before it undertakes its operations 

Q — You mean in an advisory capacity to actual or potential employers of 
labour ? — A — And to the Government Departments 

Hon'Ue Sir B N MooTcerjce — Q — You suggest Government help by way of deben- 
tures and in answer to Sn Francis Stewart you said that you would like Government to 
help industries by taking debentures, have you any idea as to what should be then pro- 
portion to the paid-up capital ? — A — I think that Government ought to guarantee de- 
bentuies, and that these debentures might go up to 8 times the subscribed capital , it might 
even slightly exceed that amount 

Q — Eight times the paid-up capital ? — A — Yes 

Q —Don’t you thmk that would be a greater risk than Government ought to take ? — - 
A — I don’t think so I hold no brief for bankers, but at the same time bankers would 
be very careful before they risk their capital and the risk to Government is more remote 
than theirs 

Q — Government would in that case betaking considerable responsibility ? — A — 
It takes responsibility for the debentures, but it has behind it the security of the whole 
capital, 

Q^—Would they be equally cautious in lending them money if they themselves were 
to be responsible for the debentures ? Or, in other words, if Government were responsible 
for debentures to the extent of 8 times the capital, naturally the bank would not be so 
cautious in then dealings for lending money as if they were themselves responsible for the 
debentures ? — A —You mean it might render the bankeis themselves careless I haidly 
thmk so I think the risk of their own capital would render any banks famly cautious 

Q — How then would it help in raismg the first capital even accepting all that you 
say, namely, that Government should be responsible for debentures ? — A — ^It would help 
in the sense that at present so far as my experience goes to the average Punjabee anything 
that has a Government guarantee has a very great weight, anything that goes simply as 
a private bank gets of course certain number of investors, but it leaves the great majority 
quite cold Government guarantee to my mmd is the attraction that is required 

Q — I quite see that point as regards debentures, but the capital must be raised before 
these debentures are raised ? — A —I have suggested that the leading banks should them- 
selves put up the imtial capital 

Hoji’Ue Sir Fazulhhoy GunimVhoy — Q —In answer to the President you have said 
that debentures should be issued up to 8 times the capital and that Government should 
guarantee interest, what rate of interest have you in mind, is it the rate of interest on Gov- 
ernment papers ? — A — It would have to be more 

Q, — And this money of the bank wiU doubtless go to aid industries under the 
direction of the Board of Industries, is it not ? — A ^ — Exactly so, 
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Pandit Haui Kishan Kadl, Rai Bahadur, 0 1 E , Dcpdy Gommisswner 
for Criminal Tribes, Punjab, Lahore 

Written rviDENOB. 

Q 1 I have no personal evpenence, but my brolhox, Diwan Bahadur Pandit Daya 

Kishan Kaul, 0 1 E , has been running a largo timber exploitation busmoss, and I can 
speak fioin my knowledge of matters concerning his business and of more than one other 
firm working in the industrial lino 

Pew people can work wholly with their own capital and great difficulties are ex- 
perienced in raising capital in the market Few largo cnpitalists understand the possibili 
ties of industrial enterprise They prefer safe investments such as G P Notes Owing 
to the recent failure of companies, it has become extremely difficult to raise capital by float 
mg a company 

I uould suggest the establishment of a largo industrial bank aided by Government 
for the purpose of advancmg loans to sound industrial enterprises Projects should bo 
examined by an Industiial Bureau (to bo discussed hereafter) before applications for loan 
are enteitained by the bank 

Q 2 — Capital is now raised either from banks or in the market on hundis Owmg 
to recent bank failures, the number of banks has diminished The Indian-managed banka 
feel shy of investment on industries The European-managed hanks are more business 
like, but their hands aie generally full otherwise 

Borrowing in the market is unsatisfactory for steady industrial work Hundis 
are demanded for short periods, the rate of interest fluctuates violently, and just when 
money is needed most, the market sometimes becomes tight Moreover, private money 
lenders generally ask for an exorbitant rate of interest which is severely prejudicial to 
the growth of mfant industries 

Q 2 (a), — The only suggestions I can make aro that — 

(i) Government might subsidise promising industries, or 

(n) until an mdustrial bank of sufficient magnitude comes into existence. Gov 
ernment might advance loans to such mdustries by borrowing in the 
market 

Q 3 — Ginning mills — ^Every cotton-pioducmg centro has been studded mth ginning 
mdlp with the result that all of them cannot work full time and many of them cannot oven 
make sufficient profit to cover the interest on capital and the deterioration of buildings 
and machinery 

<3. 4 — So far as I am aware direct financial aid is not given by Government to any 
large private mdustrial enterprise 

Q 5 — I would recommend the adoption of all the eight methods in appropriate 
cases — 

(1) Money grants-in-aid would bo appropriate for useful industries which are 

struggling for their existence 

(2) Bounties and subsidies might be granted to new industries which aro necessary 

but involve risks, 

(3) Guaranteed dividends would revive com 2 )ames and if the industries concerned 

begin to flourish there is no leason why the expenses, if any, incurred 
by Government should not be' repaid, 

(4) Loans with interest should be the commonest form of help. 

(5) Supply of machinery on the hire-purchase system would bo useful to pro 

moteis of small industries, who could not obtain the machinery them 
selves Ordinarily a firm would prefer a loan wherewith to purchase 
the machinery, as the rate of interest would be lower in the latter case 

(6) This would be a desideratum where enough capital could not be raised by float- 

ing a company 

(7) Guaranteed purchase by Government is an excellent method of encouraging 

nw industries Preferential Government purchase would bo justified 
where an mdustry was receiving Government aid, 

(8) This la very necessary. 
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I ^^o^ld lay special stress on methods (1), (4), (6), (7) and (8) 

Q G — No BupeiMSion ^\lll be needed in case of methods 7 and 8 But where Gov- 
ernment advances a loan dnecfly or indirectly theie should he Government control by way 
of audit and by the appointment of a managing directoi or a director with defined powers 
during the currency of such assistance 

Q 7 — Goreinment pioneei factories are e's.tremely useful in introducing new in Pioneer faotones 
dustries and tapping the unde^ eloped lesouices of the countij'- They should howevei be 
V orbed as pioneer fact ones only till such time as the industry IS proved to be a com- 
mercial success and should bo handed er to piivate individuals oi companies as soon as 
suitable applicants undei take to pursue the industry They should not be maintained as 
a source of revenue to Government by denying to private onteiprise the opportunity of 
woikiiig and derelopmg the industry 

Q 8 — Government pioneer factories should, I think, bo confined to manufactuies * 
which no pri\ate capitalist or company is prepared to undertake There is a very wide 
scope of action in the lino of chemical products, bleached paper, dyeing etc- 

Tlie lest of the question has been dealt with in answ'er to question 7 

Q 9 — Sev ere 1 industries, such as match factories, wood pulp, glass factoiies, leather 
manufactures, Im c suffered for want of financial facilities I cannot gn e specific instances, 
as I hai 0 not sufficient information of details 

Q 10 — The best and easiest way of assisting industrial undei takings is to es- Banking facilities 
tablish on industrial bank subsidized by Government ns has been suggested in answ'er to 
question 1 and to foster (he establishment of commercial banks to facilitate the disposal of 
maniifaclures 

Q 10 (fl) — If banks arc established on a large scale a Banking low will bo neces 
sary, but I cannot make detailed suggestions on this point 

Q 13 — The object of Government aid being to promote industries. Government Limitationa to 
should, befoip subsuhsinf^ an indusfrv which is already being pursued by private agency, Governmont 
salisfv itself that bj doing so it would not bo discouraging an existing concern Msuianco 

Q 14 —One of the principles which justify free trade being the most ceononuc pro 
duction of commodifies in the count rj winch is best suited by circumstances to a particu- , 

lar indifklrj, there should obviouslj bo no limitation on aid to a now onteiprise until it 
begins to compete on equal tcims with external trade After that stage is reached Gov- 
ernment aid can bo curtailed oi wnthdrawn in such a manner as to avoid a collapse of the 
flourishing concern For voars India cannot expect to compete with foreign markets 
The development of industries which corapelo witli external trade wall tlnyieforo, at best, 
enable the country to produce a fraction of its ow'n requiroraenls, for moio than half a 
century 

Scchon 11 

Q 15 — So far as I am aware, little aid has been provided bj' Gov ornment in this Technioal aid 
respect in the past Jfat tors requiring technical and scientific advice have, I understand, 
been referred to Gov ernmrnt ofiicers, but for want of technical advice the applicant has met 
with disaimointment, and schemes of considerable impoitanco have been jeopardized 
Ariangements should be made to provide technical and scientific aid whenev er asked for 

Q IG — Except in the matter of ngricultmo where a great deal of good has been 
done, little noticeable benefit has hitherto accrued to local industiics from researches con- 
ducted by Government departments So far as I am awaro the results of such researches 
are not essilv accessiblo to the public, and no steps are taken to place now discov ones within 
reach of enterprising men with a vuew to their being cmploj^ed in industrial undei takings 

Q 17 — The system of lending the services of oxpcits will necessitate the whole- 
time employment of such expcits by Government The sorvices of experts should be 
lent freely to priv ate capitalists firms or companies on payment, in advance, of the salary 
together with a percentage thereof as contribution towards pension and leave allowances 
Applications for the loan of services of such exports should bo scrutinized by the Directoi 
of Industries in order to make sure that export advico is needed 

Q 18 — Thoresultsof lescarches made by Government paid experts, while attached Publication of 
to a private business should notbe published lexcept-witli the permission of the firm con- results of recoarobes 
cernod These results should remain the private property of such firms unless they are 
unable to take advmntago thereof In the latter case the interests of the firm as promoters 
of the Bchoino or invention should bo safeguaided before giving publicity to the results 

Q 19 — Demonstiation factories can bo useful mainly for cottage industries which 
can be pursued with little outlay of capital and without any mechanical power oi the 
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collection of labour Demonstration of fly shuttle weaving at the Sn Louis Dane 'Weav- 
mg School, Ludhiana, maintained by the Salvation Army and at the Government 
Weaving Farm, Lahore, appears to ha%e done a certain amount of good Demonstration 
factoiies may be opened with advantage for hosieiy and industiies subsidiary to those 
pursued at large power driven factories 

Q 20 — Yes 

Q 21 — See answer to question 36 Tho discoi cues made bv Ihoimpoiial Insiituto 
should be adveitised vith a mow to encourage enteiqnising capitalists to start now indus 
tries Enterprising men V ould be glad to launch on schemes of v Inch the commercial 
lalue has been established bj' scientific research 

Q 22 — Personally I thinh the country is not sulGcionlh advanced to benefit, to 
any appreciable extent, by the establishment of research institutes other than those ro 
lating to agriculture Tlieie are hundreds of industries uo can leaiii fioin tlio -western 
countries Until they hase been exhausted all energ\ should bo do\oted to introducing 
industries of which the knowledge is certain instead of experimenting in the domain of 
uncertaintj' 

Q 21 — By offering their adiice to the Industrial Bureau which I shall propose 
heieaftei 

Q 24 — The country is not sufficiently ad% anced tor such institutions Tho exist 
mg reseaich institutes if jiropeily utilized should do for a considerable time 

Q 25 — A good deal of material IS available but fuithcr cxtcnsi%o surreys will 
doubtless bo necessary in oidei to exploit the mineral and other resources of tho country 

Q 26 — The survoj s should be organized by Goi ornmont, as has been done in the 
past, but they should be undertaken with the object of facilitating tho CHlablishnient of 
industries peculiarly adapted to this countrj', and the results of the sun ejs should bo widelj 
circulated 

Q 27 —By the publication of reports and tho jiractical demonstration of icsults, 

Q 27 (a) — Yes — Consulting engineers would bo inluablo 

Q 27 (h) —But they should not purchase plant or machinery for private^ firms or 
individuals nor should they bo permitted to charge commissions on purchases made from 
certain firms at their suggestion 


Section III 

Q 28 — Commercial museums are \ ery desirable Thoj are tho means of adsertisc 
ment of manufactures and, if properly regulated and kept up to date, afford facilities for 
small industries to capture distant markets 

Q 80 — Sales agencies are a necessity, go far as minor and unorganized cottage in 
dustries are concerned Certain small industries aro pursued in tho Salvation Armj 
Settlements and they have always found considerable difficulty in disposing of their manu 
factored goods I am myself organizing small industries in mi Criminal Tribes Settlements 
and have to take some trouble in finding good prices for tho manufactures 

I would suggest that Government should subsidise sales agenices in comenient 
centres where any cottage industry or industries exist or are started on a sufiicientL exten 
sive scale To begin with Government might help tho promoter of the agency with tho 
cost of maintaimng the agency 

A fee nuglit be fixed for sales through tho agencies at a percentage of sale price 
(say Es 2 per cent) and as the income of tho sales agency increases the subsid-^ can be 
gradually withdrawn 

A sales agency w'lth a Es 2 per cent fee can become self-supporting if it disposes 
of goods to the value of Es 200 to Es 250 a day I would therefor o not recommend tho 
opening of a full sales agency anywhere unless it can ho reasonably expected thatthero 
would be a constant flow of manufactured articles of tho value of say Es 100 a day and 
a corresponding demand for such articles 

mere the indigenous industries cannot supply so much materials, it would be 
worthwhile to engage some of the local merchants as sale agents subsidising them with a 
gran (which may perhaps be equal to the 2 per cent, commission which thei' would be 
authorized to charge on the sales) 
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Q 30 (a) — The utility of industrial exhibitions such as those held lecently at Allaha- Exhibitiong 
bad and Lahore in insti noting the general public as to the scientific and technical develop- 
ment of various industiies is unquestionable I would not at present advocate travelling 
exhibitions on a large scale owing to the exp ense involved But canvassers can be employed v 
ivith advantage to travel with samples of manufactures and to register orders for execu- 
tion through the sale agencies District authorities might help the canvassers in exhibit- 
ing their goods 

At a later stage when cottage industries have developed considerably, travelling 
exhibitions would be very beneficial 

Q 32 — It vould be idle to expect people to orgamze travelling exhibitions them- 
selves Occasional exhibitions by mdividuals or societies in different localities should be 
encouraged by Government, and when the time comes regular travelling exhibitions should 
be organized by Government TiU then exhibitions might be'held at fairs and large 
gatherings 

Q 33 — The exhibitions should aim principally at bringing sellers and buyers mto 
contact, but shows go a long way to attract customers and conduce to the success of exhibi- 
tions 

Q 34 — Yes It is desirable to appoint trade representatn es to represent the whole Trade represent 
of India m Great Britian, the colonies and foreign countries These representatives should atives 
possess extensive knowledge of the industrial and commercial problems, and possibilities 
of the country Their duty should be to further the cause of Indian industries and 
commeice These representatives should be connected with and selected by an Industrial 
Bureau which should be estabhshed m India to organize the industries, and thetradeie ■» 

piesentatives* should on one hand keep the Bureau informed of the demand for various 
raw materials and manufactured articles of India and mdieate to it the lines on which the 
mdustiies should be developed, while, on the other, they should study foreign industries 
which could be adopted with advantage in India and furnish the Bureau with detailed in- 
formation about them, ' 

Q 35— Yes 

Q 36 — Yes There should, I think, be an Industrial Bureau m each province which 
should act under the guidance of the Industrial Bureau for India and send its trade re 
presentatives to other provinces These Bureaux should consist of representatives of 
different mdustiies, who should be mostly elected, but a few members might be nominated 
by Government to make the body as representative as possible The Provincial Bureaux 
might elect members for the Indian Bureau and a few nominated members might be added 
by Government The Provincial Bureau should, I thmk, bo presided over by the Provincial 
Director of Industries and the Indian Bureau by the Secretary or Member m charge of 
the Department of Commeice and Industries 

Q 37 — Yes, lists of such articles should be published widely and the articles Government pat- 
should be exhibited so as to enable local industries to manufactuie them The information ronage 
should also be supplied to the Industrial Bureaux whose assistance might be invoked in 
securmg the manufacture of such articles in India so far as possible 

Q 38 — With a view to encourage local mdustiies all stores procurable m India 
should be purchased locally instead of being imported and articles which are not manu- 
factured locally should bo exhibited so as to induce enterprising capitalists to undertake 
then manufacture 

Q 39 — Greater banking facilities, than now exist, are necesary to assist in marketing Banking facilities 
indigenous products The banks readily advance money on hundis for clearing goods 
at the ports on the strength of invoices, but no easy system is at present m vogue for ob- ^ 

taming loans in order to bring the products of local industries into the market at conveni- 
ent centres I am not m a position to discuss the comparative merits of the various kinds 
of banks 

Section IV 

Q 40 — The policy of Government should be to charge royalty on the mw material Supply of raw 
(e p , forest productt) and to allow private enterprise tS work the industries based there- materials 
on Government should neither undertake manufactures on commercial lines, nor compete 
with private enterprise With a view to encourage the industrial development of the 
country, the results of researches by Government experts should be made avarlable to 
caprtalists desirous of developing the experiments into commercial success instead of 
Government monopolishmg the application of the results of research Biom certain 
questions asked m the Punjab Legislative Council the other day it appears that the manu- 
facture of turpentine from raw resin lias been monopolised byGovernment m the Punjab 

t2 
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and the United Provinces Tina course would be opposed to tho policy which I advocate 
for the development of mdustriea by the people If competent peisons or firms are willing 
to undertake the manufacture the policy of Government should bo to terminate the pioneer 
stage of the industry and to hand it over to puvato enterprise, charging a suitable royalty 
for the Bupply'of raw material 

Q 41 —The only check on industrial development imposed by our land policj 
which I can thmk of is that of tendmg to restrict the gro^^th of sugarcane 
Sugarcane lands are generally heavily assessed in consequence of tho high value of the pro 
duce, and the water rates are high, sugarcane being generally included in tho highest 
class of rates Tho consequence is that local sugai cannot compete faAourably mth im 
ported sugar and several sugar factories failed chiefly on that account, some years 
ago Owing to a reduction in tho import of sugar, the necessity for encouraging sugar 
refineries has become mamfest A preferential treatment of sugarcane in the matter of 
water rates would extend sugar cultivation and invigorate tho industry 

Section V 

Q 44 (a ) — Yes 

Q 44 (6) — No special steps seem to have boon taken, in tho industries which 1 
have come in contact with, to impirove tho skill and efficiencj'' of tho labourers Thej 
acquire skill and efficiency by experience and lapse of time 

Q 45 — Industrial schools should, I thmk, bo established at all industrial centres 
Half the time should bo devoted at those schools to piimaiy education and half to learn 
mg the rudiments of industries Grown-up bojH should, in tho industiial pait of their 
days’ routine, be attached to factories as apprentices and should work there as half-timers 
In this manner they should develop into skilled workmen from tho very time when they 
start working whole-time 

Q 46 — I am now training a number of boys belonging to tho Criminal Tribes at 
the New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal, the Spinmng and WcaMiig Mills, Sliahdarn, tho 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills, Bhiwani, and at a certain carpet factory at Amritsar 

Q 47 and 48,— See answer to question 46 

Q 49 — My experience is confined to Criminal Tiibeb Solllemonts where all half- 
timers receive primary education in the school Tho advantage is obMOUs I can there 
fore recommend the establishment of schools on similar lines at all industrial centres 

Q 50 — The mdustiial schools should be under tho control of tho Department of 
Industries, but the Education Department should advise on all educational matters in the 
same way as is done by them in respect of tho Municipal and Distiict Board schools 

Q 51 — A traming school or schools will ha^ e to be established 

Q 52 — A limited number of scholarships should ^be offered by Government and 
more scholarships may bo offered for tho purpose by the local bodies 

Section VI 


Q 57 — There should be an Industrial Bureau as proposed in answer to question 
36 It may be called a Bureau or a Board of Industries and its duties should be to organize 
the principal and subsidiary industries, to assist m financing them by recommending them 
to mdustrial banks or to Government for financial assistance, to obtain concessions 
for them and generally to assist in the development of industries and trade 

Q 60 There should be a Director of Industries and he should be the President 
of the Industrial Bureau or Board of Industries 


T ,1 to question 34 There should be an Industiial Bureau for 

n a under the Presidency of the Secretary or Member in charge of the Department of 
Oommerce and Industry 

Section IX s 


<3 105 to 108 —See answers to questions 7 and 40 So far as I know the Forest De- 
partment IS at present worked on guiely levenue lines I understand that raw' material 
01 various kinds runs to waste foi want of facilities for extraction and for want of con 
-n "wlio "srould undertake to start industries connected therewith My 

Bahadur Pandit Daya Kishan Kaul, C I E , Patiala, who has vast 
practical experience of forest exploitation could probably make useful suggestions 


vftilm„ —None Jail products are generally sold at rates higher than those pre 

iLovafnrTx ^ the material turned out is generally superior It cannot 

e said that jail industries compete to the disadvantage of outside industiies 
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OeaIi Evidence, 10th Dboembee 1917 

Mr G E Low — Q — 1 understand that you rvere Census Commissionei for the last 
census ? — A — \\a8 Census Superintendent of the province 

Q — Pid you form any opinion as to the relative reliability of the occupational 
figures in the census ?— —I don’t quite follo-w vrhat you mean 

Q — If you remember, there svas some discussion beiore the census, on the part of 
Sii Edvaid Gait, as to gieater detail in regard to occupational figures ^ — A — "We did go 
into gieatei detail, but still it is impossible to say that they were absolutely leliable 
We had to depend upon what the people told us 

Q — ^In the course of examining the position of hand-loom wea\ ers, one found the 
following state of affairs all oi cr India genoially , that the consumption of yam by hand- 
loom weavers had slightly increased or had remained stationary during the past 20 
years, but the apparent number of hand-loom weavers working showed a very large 
decrease — A — I cannot say from memory without looking into the figures , but my im- 
pression IS that the number of hand-loom weavers was decreasing 

Q — The figures themselves also, comparing province with province, exhibit very 
striking differences, which appear to suggest the imperfection of the record, and possibly 
this may have arisen out of the relative meanings attached to the words “ occupation ” 
and “ subsidiary occupation ” — A — -Quite possible 

Q — If a man does a certain amount of things it is put down either as his “ occupa- 
tion ” or “ subsidiary occupation ” — A — Weaving is not a common subsidiaiy occupa- 
tion — One sometimes does weave besides doing other things 

Q — You mean in this province, it is not ? — A — Yes, but it is quite possible that if 
a weaver did something else, he would give that as his principal occupation Weaving 
18 not considered a very honourable occupation It is very seldom carried on with agri- 
cultuial labour 

Q — You don’t get people weavmg and cultivating other peoples’ or their own fields ? 
— A — ^Very seldom 

Q — Another point is that in the last census figures there is no distinction drawn 
in the census figures proper between hand-loom weavers and those who mind looms in a 
factory — A — No 

Q — There was a separate census taken but not at the same time 9— A — There was 
a factor} census taken, but in the general returns we did not distinguish between weavers 
employed by factories and wearers working at home 

Q — Don’t you think" it was rather a serious defect ?~A — I think it would have 
been an improvement if this had been done 

Q —Take the question of glass you can conceive it to be very important for the 
Industrial Department to know how many people can blow glass, as opposed to making 
bangles or lump glass These people are all mixed up together in the census figures A 
They are We had not all these details in view at the time , that is why we did not go 
into all these details I am trying to indicate Sir Edward Gait’s procedure It was 
from that point of view that a special census was taken of factories 

Q ^You suggest that these are small details to enter into , but look at the ethno- 

logical details entered into Were they as useful as these other details would have been ? 

. — A — Not from the industrial point of view > 

Q —Not from any point of view, except to the scientist —A — They were investi 
gated from the scientific point of view, and as those were the lines on which they were 

working in the previous census, it was done 

Q ^You are on special duty in connection with the criminal tribes ? — A — Yes 

Q —Yhll you describe what you are doing 9— A —Briefly, it is to reform the criminal 
tubes, a certain number of tribes whose hereditary pursuit has been thieving, and who 
at the same time take up occupations as a piretenoe The object is to control the move- 
ments of these people, to provide them with honest, respectable occupations, so that they 
should have no cause for thieving, and gradually to reform them With that object, m 
this province we have notified certain tubes, and most of them we have restricted to cer- 
tain limits 

Q — They were previously wandering about ? — A • Yes, and the w'orst of these 
people we are selecting and placing in settlements where we provide them with some kind 
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of labour I ba\ e three places where I am supplying labour to mills , one is at Dliariwal, 
the other at Shahdara, and the third at Bhiwani I ha\o got other settlements where we 
are undertaking industries on a very small scale 

0 —Turning to what you say about trying to engage your men in mill industries, 
do you take any special precautions or steps to look after them while they are engaged in 
the mills 9— A — We have our supor\isors who go round and try to get them out of their 
old indolent habits They are not accustomed to work They require a lot of persuasion 
and coaxing The ordinary mill staff cannot persuade them to work fast enough or long 

enough Our men have to be constantly going about and drning them 

Q -Do you give them bonuses for increased output ? — A — ^Yes, most of tho men 

work on the piece work system We put them on a minimum wage for 2 or 8 months, 
and then put them on piece work They are paid according to tho qualitj and quantity 
of the work 

Q — How do the} compare with tho ordinary imll hand at present ? — A — ^In 
some cases they earn more than tho mill hand , but in most cases they are not as ingenious 

Q — ^They are bettor physically ? — A — Yes I don’t think, how 0 's or, that they are 
physically trained to sustained labour , but they are getting trained to it 

Q — How long have these men been workmg in theso mills ? — A — Wo commenced 
at Dhariwal in April, and at tho other two nulls wo started in September or October 

Q — I suppose the hot weather is tho most difficult season from j our point of 
view ? — A — The}’’ find tho hot weather easier bocauso tho day is longer, and they have 
leisure to spend in the morning and evonmg It is tho wmter the} don’t like 

Q — Do you think tho early dark nights are a temptation to them ? — A — They 
have to get up early in tho morning and don’t come back from tho mills till late in tho 
evening 

Q — Do the other miU-hands raise any objection to those fellows being m tho 
place ? — A —No, they don’t At first in Dhariwal there was a little trouble, but this 
w'as very quickly got over, and there is no trouble now 

Q — Are mill-hands m this province of low caste ? — A — ^Thej belong to all castes, 
from Brahmins down to sweepers 

Q — ’Do they actually mind machines ? — A — Yes, thoj handle all kinds of ma- 
chinery 

g — Do men of military caste go into the mills ? — A — Yes 

Q — Even Kshatriyas ? — A — thmk so 

Q — Then you have got some of these people on agriculture ? — A — Yes, I have got 
some men on agriculture, and mean to establish a number of agricultural settlements 
Government have set apart about 12,000 acres of land Wo are going to select tho best 
people as a sort of inducement to others to behave well 

<3 —Some you have got on cottage industries? — A — Yes, hand- weaving The 
Salvation Army are doing a little silk reeling, and I have got some of these people doing 
rope-twisting others simple carpentry work, cane-basket making and things of that sort 

g — How do you manage to sell their products ? — A — Tho local man has to arrange 
it , he has to get orders 

g — Does he have any difficulty ? — A — Yes, I hav’o said that in mj’’ evidence We 
find some difficulty, but as tho work has not developed v ory much yet, tho difficulties are 
not insurmountable 


g —You have not got many goods to dispose of 9— A —No The Salvation Army 
have been complaining of that, but they have not much difficulty, as they hav'o a sale 
agency at Simla, and send all the goods there 

g — IVhat kind of loom are you putting them on to 9— A —In most of tho places 
we hav’e Salvation Army looms We bought some fiom them and are usinf' them in other 
places They are very expensive They used to cost Es 70, but now they cost Es 100 
We have got some looms in Lahore at the Government Weaving School, and I selectlid 
one or two specimens and will adopt those 

•D that you can get an ordmary fly-shuttle slay foi Es 10 or 

Es 12 9— A —From where 9 ^ j 


g —Prom various places in Madras —A —I understand that 
cheap here The figures given us were Es 20 


we can get it fairly 
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Q — That IB the figure for the complete loom — A — They promised to give it to 
me for Es 20,-and I intend to get some of those 

Q — ^In connection with your criminal tribes you need to start some sort of sale 
agency ? — A — Yes 

Q — Have you seen anything of an institution of that sort at Cawnpore ? — A — No 

Q —Or of the organisation that has recently been set up in the United Provinces, 
the arrangement for sales in the North-Western part of the Province ? — A — No 

Q —In ansvei to question 41, you say, “ Sugarcane lands aie generally heavily 
assessed in consequence of the high value of the produce, and the water rates aie very high, 
Bugaicane being generally included in the highest class of rates The consequence is that 
local sugai cannot compete favourably with imported sugar, and several sugar factories 
failed chiefly on that account some years ago ” Is that the only reason why local sugar 
cannot compete favourably ? — A — I mentioned that because I was asked if our land 
policy had any effect I don’t say that is the only cause 

Q — Wliat are j^ur rates here for sugarcane land ? — A About E 7 

Q — Do you know vhat the rates are m Bombay ? — A — I suppose very much 

higher 

Q — Up to Es 60, and the industry is very flourishing — A — ^I mentioned the fact 
as I heard it said by some of the people connected -with certain sugar factories that they 
had failed because the price of lav sugar vas high here 

Mr Low — That is rather a common experience in places like Bihar, where there is 
no irrigation 

Hoii’hle Mr H J Maynard — Q — I understood you to say that agriculturists don’t 
generally do anj weaving, and weavers ^don’t generally do any agriculture ?—j 4 — Yes 

Q —Is that quite correct at harvest time don’t weavers all go out ? — A —That is 
an exception , anybodj^ vnll go IMiat I mean is they don’t regularly do other work 

Q — You don’t think that any class of -aeavers regularly goes out and does agri- 
culture ? — A — No 

Q — ^Is it not also the case that in agriculturists’ households a certain amount of 
weaving is done foi the family requirements m the way of cloth ? — A — No, they do spin- 
ning and certain othei processes subsidiary to weaving , but the veaving itself is done by 
the Milage weaveis 

Q — So it IS only at harvest time that weavers go out ? — A — At harvest time any- 
body will go out Even Brahmins will turn out and do a little harvesting 

Q — There was some reference to the cost of looms , perhaps you did not know 
that the Industrial Depaitment can provide slays at Es 10 — A — I meant the whole 
loom costEs 20 I wanted to hiiy looms and the cheapest recommended to me vas 
Es 20 The slay alone would be worth Es 10 

Q — ^About this matter of sugarcane, what would you take to be the average outtu n 
for an acre of cane of gur ? Would 20 maunds of gur be a fair average to take ? — A — 
Yes 

Q — And how much would the value of that bo, approximately, in normal times ? — 
A — Es 5 a maund In my own village I take the total outturn at Es 100 

Q — The water rate is either Es 7-8-0, and in very few places as much as Es 10, 
BO that it would be one-tenth in proportion ? — A — The vater rate is based not only 
on the amount of water supplied, but also on the value of the crop 

Hon’ble Sxr Fazulbhoy Gurrimhhoy — Q — What are your criminal classes, have 
they got any religion, society, etc ? — A — I have got several tribes of different classes 

Q — Where are they found ? — A — All over the province 

Q Wandering about ? — A — Some wandering, some settled Some are Muham- 

madans, but they are as good thieves as the others 

Q — As a class they are thieves ? — A — ^Yes , then there are others who have a very 
rudimentary sort of religion Some are Muhammadans, and others call themselves Hindus 

Q — They go about the villages and loot ? — A — The wandering gangs move about 
They are supposed to li\e by begging They go into the villages and beg, and find 
out which are the places to attack at night Then at night they will slip out and commit 

thefts, 
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Q —At the Dhairaal millB how many men are ^^oihing ’I— A —I have got a total 
population ol 1,280, of which there are about 400 odd workers in the Dhaiiwal millb 

Q —Did they ask foi thoBe men, or did you supply them and ask them to take ihem 
in ^ — I wanted to pros ido occupation for these people His Honour happened 
to go there by chanr r and ho suggested that there was a groat opening in this place , I came 
to an arrangement with the Dhaiiwal mills and established this settlement there 

Q —Has e you taken up land for that settlement ? — A —Wo has e acquired land for 
them under the Land AcqulSltlOl^ Act They hai e paid for it Thej aie building houses 
foi residence The settlement is in our control, as we liaa o placed the men there 

Q — Aie they now fiee, if they want to go somewhere else ? — A —No, the> are under 
the limitations of the Griinmal Tribes Act 

Q -For how many years ‘i—A —Till Ihey earn exemption Under the rules, if 
foi the last 10 years they hai e not been comicted of any offence, or suspected, and if the 
District Magistrate consideis them fit lo bo exempted, thej me exempted 

g —Supposing they want to go and work somewhere else? — ^ — Some may 
be absolutely fiee aftei 2 yeais, if granted exemption Evcijone of them can earn 
exemption after 10 years It all depends upon whether he has committed an offence or 
been susfiected of an offence within the last 10 leais 

g —I jimt u ant to know if they will hare to Ine m the Dhanwal mills for 10 
years — ^ —Ten yeais or loss, until they haae earned exemption It may be in six 
months or two years It will depend upon their character 

Q —Are they on night duty while working there ? — A —No under the rules they 
are not supposed to work more than 10 hours a day, and wo make them work for 10 hours 
duiing the day, not during the night 

g— You w'ant large industrial banks? What capital do aou think would be 
necessary foi the Punjab ?— ^ —I want it to be a large bank, laige enough to supply tlie 
needs of the industries that may come up in the Punjab I am not an expert on that 
point, and am not m a position to advise 

Q —Has e y ou experience oi your brother’s business ? — A —A little Of coiirso 
I come to know’ about his business nOw and then 

Q —Then you say, in answer to question 22, “ Personally I think the country is 
not sufficiently advanced to benefit to any appicciablo extent, by the establishment of 
research mstitutes other than those relating to agriculture ” I suppose by the “ conn 
try ” y’ou mean the Punjab only ? — A — Yes I don’t mean India I don’t deprecate 
the establishment of research institutes I.Wint I say is that we ought to desolo much 
more of oui energy to what information wo can get at presei t 

Hon'hlc Sir B N MooKerjec — g — Don’t you think the research should go first ^ — 

A — I don’t say there should be no research institutes, but wlnt Isay is that w o hm o got ' 
sufficient information in our hands to develop our industries from the research institutes 
already established in our country and in other countries We should make use of our 
information I should like the industries to grow up to the standard at which the more 
developed research institutes would bo needed 

g —Then you are prepared to alter that , you has e no objection to have research 
institutes first ? — A — I am talking of my own piovinco, and, as far as I can see, the indus 
trial development of this province is so backward that there is plenty of room for dor eloj) 
ment before wo begin to need research institutes 

Q —Don’t you think that by having good research institutes, it will giv o a stimu 
lus to industries ?— ^ —Unfortunately that is not my own information Y'Tiat little I 
know about the effect of research institutes on the development of iiidustnes in the past, I 
don’t know that they have done all the good that they should have, except in the agri 
cultural line 

Q But you have no research institutes except those pertaining to agriculture ? — 

A •—There are Imperial Eesearch Institutes which are supposed to benefit all the proiinces 
of India ^ 

Q -“Was not anything that may be found in the Punjab the subject of the research 
institutes ? — A — ^I hav’e no experience of that 

Hon’hle Sii Fazulhhoy Currimblioy —Q -Lin answer to question 2 you say, " The 
European-managed banks are more business like, but their hands are generally full other 
Wise Otherwise ” what ? In financing crops ?-^^,— I don’t know, but they are 
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]ia\ing lots to do I kno^\ of half a dozen cases in •which Eniopean banks ha-^ e been ap- 
proached and ha\ o come forn aid in a most businesslike mannoi In most cases it 
■was found that Ihoy had too man}' things on fheii hands, but still they did piovide for 
these^ajiplications 

Q — And thoieforo you iiant that until industiial banks of sufficient magnitude 
come into oMstonce, Goioinmont might advance loans, etc In what nay should they 
boiiow ? — A — By raising loans 

Q — Then 3011 aio foi a sale agency -wnth commission ? — A — Yes 

() — In ansuer to question 34 on say, “ It 18 desiiablo to appoint trade iepie» 
sontath 0? to lepiosont the vholo of India in Great Biitain, the colonies and foreign coun 
tries ” Don t jou think that Indians ought also to be employed as representatives ? — 
A — I bar 0 not o\cludcd Indians 

Q — Don’t 3011 think Indians aio picfoiablo'^ — A —I don’t sa}- preferable You 
should ha\ 0 the most suitable man, uhothoi Indian 01 Euiopcan does not mattei 

Q — Do 3011 uant an Industiial ^Buieaii or a Boaid of Indiistiios — A — Yes, 3'ou 
ma} call it Mhato\or 1011 like 

Q — You cannot suggest its constitution — A — No, I ha\e not had time to go 

into it 

Q — In ansuei to quostidn 10 3 on sa} , “ Eiom coitain questions asked in the Punjab 
Legiskilno Council the other da3% it appears that the manufacture of turpentine from 
law losin Ins been monopolised 113' the Goioinmont in the Punjab and the United 
Piovinces ” 'Wliat was the answer of the Goiomment ? — — I don’t exactly remember 
I just road the question and did not read the ansivei I mention that as an instance in 
■winch a pioneer factor3 11103 bo com ertod into an oidinary factory 

Q — What do you suggest , should tins factor}' bo sold by Goioinmont and given to 
the highest bidder ? — A — I am not in far oui of the highest bidder system 

Q -—Don’t you think there is a danger of preteronco, in the case of approved 
parties ? — A — Tiioro is a likelihood In the open auction there is the likelihood of get- 
ting poisons not able to run it 

Q —But if the industry proses a success, men can slait similar mdiistiies ? — 
A — But 1 man ma} hare mono}, bo a bad manager and have no business experience 
and ma}' ruin the whole concern 

Q — You may luin that factoi3 aftoi Govcinmcnt had proi ed that it is a thing 
which pays If a man inismanagcd it and sold it oft, another man would take it over 
Who knows that oien ho can work it to a jiroftt ? — A —It will bo connected with a certain 
amount of control by Goiornmonl Government has to supply the raw product Gov- 
ernment sells this factor} to the highest bidder and says, “ Wb arrange with 3'ou that 
}vo will suppl} 3 on with the raw products for the next 5 3'ears at a certain price,” 
and that man bu} s it for 2 lakhs, ruins the whole coiicein, and for o 3’’eais Government 
cannot sell the raw products to anyliody else The whole industr} suffers Instead of 
that, if Goi ornincnt gave it to an approi od man who is likol} to keep it going success- 
full}', it would bo better 

Q — At what pi ICO should Gmornment sell the raw materials ? — A — I have said 
there should bo a lojalt} Goiernmont should airango to allow the man a reasonable 
pioht 

Q — What do 30U call reasonable ? — 10 poi cent 9 — A — Yes, anything from 10 to 
20 per cent No man would come and take up a now industry fqj: loss In the case of an 
old industry, ho would take it up for 10 per cent 

Q — It has been proved , it is not a now industry 9 — A — ^It has boon proved by 
Government People hav 0 a sort of idea that anything controlled by Government means 
the poifcction of supcnision 

, Q — Don’t 3'ou think that if Govoinment passes raw materials and gives them to 
tins factory to work at a piofit of 20 per cent , the lesult is to make the lovonuo of the 
countiy go into the pocket of one man 9 — A — It is a question of bargaining 

Q — But you sa}', giv'o it to the approv od part} 9 — A — Government is making so 
much per cent 

Q — But Gov oinmcnt means the people of the country, and that is one individual 9 — 
A — Still Government expects to make a docent profit over that investment , why should 
not the other man expect a portion of that 9 

- U 
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0— Then you say, “ Jail products aie generally sold at rates higher than those 
pies ailing in the maihet, although the material tinned out is geneially supeiioi Suppose 

in the lails, something, say, punting, is done by posvei, don t j ou think that svotM com- 
pete svith outside printing ^ -My osvii mfoimation about jail presses in the Punjab is 
that their rates are higher than the lates pies ailing in the maiket I am subject to correc 
tion, I think jail press rates aie highei than those of the market 


Q — Then jail products are fetching highei rates because the material is good, 
but printing is quite a different thing ‘i—A —I think the general pimciple is that the 
rates are fixed a little higher than the maiket rates 


Q —Then hosv can they sell if the lates are higher do they still get the sales ? — A — 
They sell because all Government dopaitments are supposed to buy fiom them , in fact 
are bound to buy That is one of oui grievances We svould spend loss if alloss ed to buy 
in the maiket. 

Sir F H Siaicait—Q —What are the numtiers of the criminal tribes ^ —The 
total number of tribes is about 150,000 males, females, and children I am talking of the 
Punjab alone They are spread all over India, and there are as many in the United 
Provinces, Eangoon and Central India There is a large number in Bombay and Madras 
Q — This 13 the first serious effort made to deal rvitli them ? — A The first com- 
prehensive effort Wo have taken action throughout the province They bar o got settle- 
ments in the United Provinces, Bombay and Madras , 

Q _Do you try to educate the children ^ —Yes, education is compulsory, and 
every boy is supposed to go to school I don’t say every boy does go, hut wo are trying 
to send every boy to school 

Q —I suppose you have got a special grant for tho necessary expenditure from the 
Punjab Government ? — A — Yes 

§ —You have 3 classes , there IS a sort of refoiinatoiy settlement, an industrial 
settlement, and an agiieultuial settlement ? — A —Yes 

Q —So that, in the course of a generation, you will perhaps have r oiy largely done 
away with the ciinnnal tribes ? — A —In tho couiso of tuo generations 

Q — I see you suggest that, where Government gives financial aid, j ou might appom't 
a Managing Director Do you think it would be vise to gno him povers bojond those 
of an ordinary Diieotor would it not bo apt to intoifeio vnth tho business managoment? — 
A — I should give him definite poveis I bar o r eij little knoulodgo about tho vork done 
by Directors , but still, from vhat little I bar o heard, I understand there are certain diffi- 
culties which Directors experience, and therefore a Director vith more definite povors 
would be more useful I agree that audit would be a far more useful form of control 


Q —In regard to Goiernment experts, you think that tho result of thou researches 
should remain the private property of the firm ? — A — Yes 

Q —Would that be fair , if these were Government omployds entertained in the public 
interests ? — A — I would make the firm pay 

Q — But even so they aiojiubhc servants ? — A — Supposing I discovered something 
which I don’t know what to do with, I ask the assistance of the Goa eminent expert, and 
obtain ceitarir results Don’t you think I have a right to the benefit of it 9 

Q —Would that not be mot by reserving then information for a certain period, 
say 2 01 3 years ? A A year is very little I don’t mind the thing being made iiublic 
after a sufficient length of time 

Q —Under Q 105 to 108 you say, “ I understand that raw material of various 
kinds runs to waste for w'ant of facilities for extraction and for want of concession ” 
What do you mean bj’’ want of concession ? ” — A — A man who takes up some kind of 
raw material wants Government to give him some concession to work it, some concession 
in terms 


^ to your answer with reference to difficulties of transport, you would 

very much like to see an engineering branch and a commercial stafi attached to the Forest 
Department ? — A —Yes 

nf +1 ^ ^iaynaid—Q —Before you took orei this comprehensive system 

differtnriocriities ^ subject to some restraint ?—J —Yes, in 


Q Although subject to restraint, no arrangements 
tence?— ^ -No, and none for their reformation 


wmie made for their subsis 


Q —So one of the important changes that 
Dhaiiwal is that an opportunity is given them of 
. other system they lacked Yes. 


W'as brought about by locating them at 
obtaining a subsistence which under the 
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Witness No 872 

Eai Sahib Panna Lae, Propuotor, Upper Indm Glass Amlala, 

Written evidence 
Glass Indnstuj in India 

Pooplo road that glasswaio is made by molting simple materials, like sand and soda. First stage 
etc , and by blowing the molten mass into moulds o£ iron or wood or by shaping it without 
them They also sav that glasswaie was imported into the country to an enormous 
o\tont The patriots decided to aiiost the foreign trade in this lino bj”^ starting glass fac- 
toiios in India The principle of joint-stock companies, also of foreign growth, was called 
in aid, and a start was made hoio and there But uhat a lude awakening ’ when furnaces 
made on foreign plans did not produce glass of tho right quality, and when foreign 
labour 01 s from cold chmatos with tho assistance of countrj'-bied Mmhars aftoi being 
trained to bloiving, turned out umomunerativo ■work This result discouraged the first 
band of pionoois, vhoso moans of perseverance to furthoi efforts in tho shape of inadequate 
ly subscribed capital wore ■woofully limited Pactoiies, one after tho other, wore closed , 
some of them woio sold manj' times loss than tho cost price Pailuio was written m large 
glaiing lottois on tho door stops of gla^s factoiios, and proved a sufficient cause to frighten 
avay willing capital 

Poi some years a niimboi of glass furnaces remained unignited But some spuitod Second stage 
people, piomptod bj locally trained but unemployed blowois and newly imported foieign 
aTOikmon,rostaitod tho woiks, domg blowing woikmlho cold months of tho y oai and closing 
them temporarily during tho intense heat of tho summer months Those second efforts 
seemed to bo at their last gasp, when tho present wai broke out, and gave them a now lease 
of life 

The question aiisos, “ will this now lease of life bo permitted to tho present glass- 
W’orks 111 tho country after tho wai ? Will somebody — either tho Government oi the 
general body of consumois — como to thou assistance and protect them fiom tho ciushing 
coinpotition of vastly organised foreign manufacturers ? If reassuring answers were con- 
fidentially gi\ on to those questions, the future of glass industry in India will take on a pro- 
mising dovolopinont Moio and bettor equipped glassworks will como into OMstonco, and 
moot tho demand of tho country in glassware 

In my papoi on Glass Manufacture, contributed to the 12th session of tho Indian inefficient manage 
Industrial Conforonco hold in December 1916, some of tho causes of failure wore mentioned aoanty 

in detail, and remedies voio suggested to oiorcomo them I recapitulate them briefly "‘P** 
as under — 

(1) iPiomotors of tho pioneer glass factories did not understand or had no grasp 

of tho essentials of glass industry', and there w'as a lack of expert manage- 
ment familial with local conditions and sources of raw materials 

(2) Foreign labourois had to work in unsuitable climate under unsympathetic 

management 

(3) kicn of this country framed by foreigners woio not accustomed to work at 

^ gas or other typos of furnaces, having voiy high tomporaturos 

(4) Now Indian blowers, who pioviously made bangles at their old-fashioned 

furnaces, with comparatively low tomperatuios, dining tho cold months 
and sold them by hawking in hot months, deserted work on account of 
heat, and loft tho glass factories to shift as best they could Those idle 
months caused loss to glass factories 

(5) Subscribed capital barely sufficed foi plant and buildings, and loft piaotically 

nothing in hand to tide ovor tho initial lovorsos and difficulties 

(G) Workmen from tho Minhai class, themselves combined workmen and masters, 
resented the passing of profits of this industry into undesiiable hands 

(7) Capitalists are gonoially wed to particular places Better sites from the 

point of view of colder climates, proximity to law materials, cheap labour, 

01 distributing centres do not appeal to them 

(8) Last, but not tho least, came tho blast of foreign competition that took away 

whatever of vitality was left in this infant mdustiy 

In tho following''6tatomont I propose to suggest, to tho bo3t^of,.my knowledge and 
exponence, suoh lemedies as will minimise the aforesaid dofoots and difficulties, 

' 112 
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Financial aid to induslrics 

I have already alatod that the failure of the first joint sfocK coinpanios, onRngod in 
glass industry, ecaiod away capital The second oiTorls, iMth a couple of t*\ceptioiia, 
•were made by private individual capitalists The OMstont glass factonos hiuu not jet 
recovered tlioir credit People are unMilhng to lend then siiMiii'S to glass iiiiniufarturLis 
01 to enter into this induslij on llioa oim account Tins roluctanco on (ho part of capitalists 
may ho roinovod by the spread bioadcast of rohahlo mfounatiori through the ngoiicj of 
Provincial Departments of InduBtuos Those Departments, as at prevail oi; aimud, Imi 
not the moans of collecting conimoiciallj reliable inSoimal ion, and indnidu il inanu'ecUmis 
Mill not, I foai, help them m (his lospoct, ns their doing so mil ovpoNO Ihoin to (he posiiuo 
rish of hiinging into OMslonco iiial inannfactmoH Thercloio the )m\i \>esl thiiU' that a 
Provincial Dopnitmont of Indnstij can do to siii mount (lus difficnlfi is t itlim to enter into 
a negotiation, uiih a piomiso of monelnrj compensation, with an oMslonl gh'ss\,oihs, to 
80 work the factory as to fiiinish rehahU audited infoi ination to the (>o\ ernnn nf foi geneial 
publication and at the same lime to proiido faiilities foi (Im fiannng of blmsi'Ts end other 
necessary staff for tho assistaiico of pio'-poctuo nianurnctniors, oi to start on (loscriinieut 
account a domoiistiation glass factors at Lahore TiiC (irst arrange iiicnt for a period of 
three years -will cost r 7 ovoinnient about Hu '50,00(1, and the set ond one neiirh 15s 00,000, 
tho lattoi mth a piospoct of being locoieicd in (ho course of or b y oars 

Govoriiraont policy mth regard to fmaneial assif-taiice to gias or any other new 
industiy has loinainod so far undolinod borne ioai-> ago the Punjah Gosiuinient twice 
considoied tho case of my glas-.works at Amhnla City and lecoinniended to the Go\ eiiniient 
of India for sanction a certain giaduiting sum of gront-m aid in con-'ider.ition of 
glassworks undertaking to tram n number of apprentice'^ as hlowerr, tie The GoV' 
oininonl of India Mowed tins juoposnl in the light of embaikiim upon proltction, end 
rejected it os being against its present jiolity lleie was a clear ta e for (ioMjmnent of 
India’s active support, hocuiiso the kind of glass Uml 1 wa-^ maniifnctunng did not tonm 
from tho United Kingdom oi (lom am* pnit of (ho Biitish Umpire , Ciernnin , \u‘-tna and 
Japan wore tho only conijuititiois But this was not ( il en into foimderaiien In this 
case no revision of tho Impel lal cHstoins (aiift was miohed Tlieprovo dwi forc'^vt* 
ing a new struggling industiy foi four oi fi\ ere irs onh i'hi-' is nn n\]u i n m t of tin mu t it 
aid by Go\ eminent to nidustrnl onleipri'.o 

In my opinion Go\ eminent can assist old m nuv indii'-lrict by imkiii" ior " fixed 
number of years — 

(1) money gianls-in aid , 

(2) loans on low rate-, of jiitorost, thiotu’h (he egeiiti of a propn ed uidu-tiial 

bank , 

(3) supply of inachmcu on lure purchn'^e s\ stem, suth autoniatic blowint; 

machines to glass mamifactnrers , 

(4) preferential Goiorninont pinclin«o of indigenous piodnets for a limited in nod 

of ten sears 


When Govoininonf elects to assist, in combined foims inenlionod ehoie o* in one 
of them, especially when hard cash is (ho medniin, it is light for Cioieinment (o nisp t that 
its financial assistance is utilised foi objects for wbicb it is made This obtcct ifiai he 
secured by losening to Govornmonl tho light of liaMiig a fnctoii’s accounts anditt d half- 
yearly and of continuing or withdrawing its assist nice ns tho nuditoi’s lojiorl ni'y nneil 
a factory woiking up to accepted stipulations or against them 


Wlion the Industiy Department of a proiinco oi of the Cent) »l (^oiornment is sp 
proached by a poison of substanco oi a giouj> of sniiiliii jiorsons, tiHnrinfoh willin'’ to pm- 
chaso, if commercially successful, GoWinmont max jnonooi a now industry, nuf doielon 
it within 3 or 5 jeais ns tho naluio of industiy may demand Tho Go\einniont should 
undertake not to publish tho results of its conduct of Inismoss until the pin chasers hx 
prior agreement liaxo boon m possession for a term not less than 5 x eais oi niiloss (he 
puichosers have been compensated for by way of lodiiction in the price auatnnm] niter 
alloxving depreciation on plant and buildings 


I am not m favour of Goxemmont tinning successful pioiiociing expeiimonts mto 
permanent Govornmont ontoipiiscs Goxoininont is welcome i>euuaiicntl\ to oimmo in 
industrial onteipriBOs, if they bo of tho naluio of “ Bubhe Romeos,” nml when Goroui- 
f cheapoi lates than pux ate munagemont .In 1 lie w ords 
iif ^ submit—” IiYbcn a business of leil public iinpoi lance 

advantageously upon so laigo a scale ns to lender the hhortx oi com 
petition almost illusory, it is an unthrifty dispensation of tho public resourtosthlt «oioral 
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costly sets of arrangements should be kept up for the purpose of rendering the community 
this one service. It is much better to treat it as a public function , if it be not such as 
Government could beneficially undertake, it should ho made over entire to the company 
or association -which -will perform it on the best terms for the public ” The fiist sentence 
of the quotation lays down what services a Government should perform, and well applies 
to railways, the telephone and telegraph, the supply of water, gas and electricity, and the 
second one defines tho field of private enterprise 

At present there is a gap between the men -with money and the men with practical Ehiancmcr agaaues* 
ideas Both classes of men are necessary to a new industiy A thud class of men able 
to influence the first and capable of understanding the latter has yet to come before the 
gap IS bridged over This third class should be composed of men, who are in a position, 
by virtue of commercial and technical expert knowledge, to bring together in active sym- 
pathetic CO operation the first two classes and to load by efficient guidance the forces of 
production to successful results These unifying factors, assembled by careful selection, 
should have seats on the Board of Directors of a Provincial Industrial Bank Such a bank 
should have for its chairman tho provincial Duoctoi of Industry, and a whole-time man 
of hustness appointed hy tho Bocal Government as rts manager Tho capital may he 
partly subscribed by the public and partly by tho Government, the latter to be withdrawn 
when the public comes forward to replace it, without prejudice to the position of official 
chairman and manager This ariangomont should have tho sanction of special legisla- 
tion In other respects the proposed bank should be conducted under tho existing law A 
bank so constituted wrZf inspnc jm&hc coii/idcncc, and be the means of assisting old and 
encouraging new industries 

Those domestic industries can stand on their logs only when the labour efficiency Cottage induatnea 
of those who engage in them is so advanced as to compete on equal terms with factory- 
made articles or articles made by highly efficient foreign workmen in quality and puce, 
or when State protection is applied, like America -with lespect to silk manufacture, in their 
favour to exclude by prohibitive tariff similar articles from the Indian markets This 
government action, applied for a number of years, -will promote tho development of handi- 
crafts and enable tho workmen to gain by practice increasing efficiency as time goes on A 
man cannot ha\ o efficiencj’- without long practice, and a poor workman cannot persist in 
wasteful practice, unless he is cheered in his labour by a demand of his articles and at the 
same time shown tho way how to ipako improvements Efficiency of cottage workmen 
will corao from industiial schools, and demand from co-opeiativo stores So long as these 
essentials do not come -with State protection at their back, the lot of cottage workmen will 
not ameliorate 

Credit CO operation IS spreading in tho country, and 13 doing a great deal of good Co operative so- 
Co operation in trade, agriculture, and production remain to be tried by the public These o'etie- 
movements have received considerable support, and mot -with a fair amount of success in 
the United Kingdom, France, America, and Germany Unequal distribution of profits 
between tho capitalist, employer and employes has been the incentive to the growth of 
co-operative societies Already the occurienco of labour strikes in India clearly indicates 
the existence of this economic disease and calls for an eaily diagnosis and remedy Will 
“conciliating the conflicting interests of the capitalist, the worker, and the purchaser, 
through the equitable division among them of the fund commonly known as profit,” cure 
the disease ? The three classes of people concerned prescribe the same medicine in vary- 
ing doses As every one of them is interdependent, it is in the interest of each party that 
the spirit of ‘ give and take ’ should bo the guiding principle in economic adjustments 

Co-operation in trade is the easiest form, and being of distributive nature, attracts 
memher-customeis, who always prefer to deal -with their stores, knowing that whatever 
httle higher rates they migh't pay would come back to them as dividends according to the 
amount of their purchases 

,0o-opoiation in agriculture might start with labour in the fields at the time of 
weeding and harvesting, and when village people realise as to what joint action means, 
they may be shown the way to join then individual resources and to invest them in the 
purchase of time and labour saving agricultural machines for tho common use of the village 
community Preaching and persuasion in those respects may be undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture 

Co operation in production by artisans’ societies, without outside aid will not get 
a start In addition to the amount of capital a society may raise among its o-wn members, 
the CO operative credit societies should further assist them with the remaining necessary 
capital The co operative stores should buy their products as a matter of preference, 
and the Public Works Departments or Local Public Corporations should assist them -with 
contract work rather than the capitalist contractors. 
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Trade oi craft guilds aio old institutions in India, and tlioy liavo Moathorod tlio 
stoim of contuiies by rostucting thoir momborsliip to tboir kith and km, and have boon 
too consoivatiYO to admit outsidois and to move and change thou antiquatod methods of 
woik - The Govoinmont can assist thorn to loam impiot od mothods by providing for thorn 
elomentraiy instiuction in moclmnical and oinamontal diatving and piactioal manual 
tiaming in thou ancostial handicrafts Foi this purpose municipahtios and district 
boaids, vith financial help fiom Local Govoinmonls, iiiajr bo imitod to stait industiial 
schools in impoitantcontios of mdusluQS Tho tiaining should ho Jree and compuhori/ 
up to 14 yoais of ago, when they could hogin thou couiso of appionticoship in workshops 
or undoi compotont mon of thou own caste for a toim of 'i oi 8 years according to tho 
natuio of tho handiciafts tho appioulicos may bo engaged in Poisonally I shall like thorn 
to enter workshops, iihoio a sj'Stein of a giaduating scale o£ wages comhinos Milh an 
up to date tiaining in tho uso of modoinisod tools and inolhods, vhoreas undoi iiiduidunl 
vorkmon piovidod vith i udo tools thojr go thiough inoro diudgory than tiaining 

Technical aid h indusines 

As a glass manufacturer I haro loconod no technical aid, nor I think was tho Gov- 
ernment in a position to ofToi any , on tho other hand I placed ns much information as I 
had to impait at tho disposal of tho Govornmont 

Agiicultuio IS tho onlj industry that has roconed in rocont limes anj attention 
from tho Gor ornmont Even in this rospoct Gor ornmont action is \ ory much confined 
to a limitod aioa Govornmont should onlargo its field of opoinlions, and cairj them to 
tho very door of faimors in ovoiy district and prove their suponoiity bv demonstrations 
in soleclod areas under different climatic and phjsicnl conditions Evoiv cultivator 
should bo poimitfod to fool tint in tho staff of the Agiicultmal Dopnrtmont ho has kind 
expert fiionds, v\ho will holp him out of difiicultios if ho made an appeal to thorn, 

Foi an ompiio of tho swo of India, no machinoiy oi staff is too expensive, if all tho 
rosoaich vvoik that tho couuti} needed wore cariiod on hero in India Tho studv of local 
conditions at fiist hand and on the spot will ensure more accurate results and immediate 
henefits than if it voro mulortakon at a dislanco of fhousands of miles under lolall) dis- 
simdai conditions 

Analytical work porfoimod bj Govoinmont exports on pajmont b} pin ale firms 
should, as a mattoi of light, bo tho exclusive pioportv of tholattei, and should not bo made 
public without tho consent of tho film concerned 

Industrial suivojs should now bo undortakoii, each bj a specialist, with tho object 
in view that tho survey is to bo tiansfoimod into a pionoor industiy either bj (ho Gov orn- 
mont or tho public Tho results of a buivoj should bo published in tiado jouinalb of 
tho country, if it was iiiitiatod by the Govoinmont oi they maj bo cominunicatod to tho 
poison who moved tho Govoinmont m this bohalf 'L’ho export surv'ovor should bo 
associated in his woik by a seloctod oi intorebtod man of business, so that tho foiinor could 
locoivo tho bonofit of his advice m commorcial matters I shall mention foi instance tho 
proposed manufacture of soda and its by-pioducls m this country Tho soiircos of raw 
materials, thoir chemical composition, cost of plant and buildings, amount of workin" 
capital, manufacturing costs, quantity of outturn, condition of homo and foreign market^, 
and earnings of undertaking may bo made tho subject of a surv oy 

A consulting onginooi undoi Govornmont sorvico may bo further romunoratod by a 
fixed amount of commission when machinory is puichasod on his advico or through him 
The institution of consulting ongineois is oxceodinglj useful, and when conducted by mon 
of expeiienco it londois much desirable holp But those should bo under piivato manage 
mont My expeiienco is drawn from fiims of tho latter disciiption Tho Govoinmont 
may entertain a consulting onginoei in each prov mco, and attach him to tho Boaid of 
Industry 


Assistance in mai Kchng products 

Commercial museums, if kept up-to dato, render great holji to manufacturers, nuddlo 
men and consumois, paiticulaily the fust two classes Those should bo spread over im- 
portant centres in tho countrj^, such as Delhi and Amiitsai in Noithoin India A classi- 
fied catalogue, showing manufactuiors’ names, biiof dosciiption of aiticlos, wholesale and 
retail puces and trade discounts should bo poiiodically coiioctod, publishod and sold for 
a nominal puce Tho ministoiial staff in chaigo of a musoum should bo mon with com- 
mercial training, well paid foi then work , oidmaiy clerks will bo of no uso Museums 
may bo placed under the control of Boaids of Industiy Tho collodion in museums should 
be both of foreign and indigenous make 
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The display and sale of indigenous pioduots, unknown m the home maikots, may, Sales Agencies 
to begin with, be entrusted to co-opeiative stoies on a S 5 'stem of commission sales or 
ninety days’ credit, when an article is likolj to take the market This aiiangement will 
fit in with the principles of co-operation, and pxo\ide patriotic and piofitable woik foi the 
stores, which may have inter-piovincial connections with similai stoies in the country, 
and thus mutually perform the functions of trade representatives Similar connections 
may be established with co operative stoies m foreign countries, and occasionally trade 
representatives may be sent abroad when a need for that action is felt Indigenous pro- 
ducts must in the hist instance try to meet the requirements of the homo markets before 
manufactmers take in hand the supply of foreign ones 

Travelling exhibitions is a very good idea, and if carefully developed will prove Travelling oxhibi 
exceedingly useful If a travelling exhibition is fitted up in railway carnages of the broad- 
gouge dimensions, and moved from centre to centre mto buildings constructed on lailway- 
Bidings, and halting therein for fixed periods for inspection of visitors, it will prove 
economical in the up-keep and be shitted from place to place m a fixed rotation or be taken 
to places of industrial fans, as the authorities in charge may direct The control of the 
traveUmg exhibition on wheels should be left in the hands of the Imperial Board of Com- 
merce and Industry 

I ha\e already said how Government can patronise co operative societies This Government pat 
patronage may also be extended to factories in the purchase of articles, which Govern- ronage 
ment imports at present from abroad . Eulos and regulations are made to be ignored 
and sot aside , the main change should bo in its policy towards indigenous manufactures 

Lists of Government requirements should be published three months ahead, and 
circulated to manufacturers and published in important papers or Government Trade 
Journals 

Trmmng of labour and stipei vision 

Biimaiy and technical education produces far-reaching effects on industrial deve- Need for oduoation 
lopment , an American Economist says — “ The mere ability to read and vnite opens at 
once the whole now world He who possesses it can learn from the experience of all man- 
kind, no longer from that of his parents and masters only The extension of such a great 
improvement as the system of intei-changpable parts has depended largely on widespread 
of elementary education A complex tool or machine — a plow, a reaper, a bicycle is made 
now-a-days on standardized patterns, each part being a precise duplicate of every other 
part made from the same pattern When there is a break, the needed part can be replaced 
at once The system makes possible the wide use of mtiicate apparatus in localities 
distant from repair shhps But its adoption is iiossible, in turn, only if those who are to 
use the apparatus have som^, general intelligence and if they can road mstructions ” , 

“ Under the conditions of the modern world, and especially with 
the more methodical application of natural science to arts, the laboratory is likely to play 
a larger and larger part, both directly, through the inventions that come /ull-fledged from 
laboratory, and indirectly, through the work of those who have had its training ” 

; , , . . “ The engineer gets his fundamental traimng, not in the workshop or in 
the field, but in the technological school The same movement is seen m the 

extension of industrial traimng to the familiar mechanic arts Apprenticeship to a craft- 
man was for centuries the mode in which those arts were maintained and transmitted 
But the conditions of modern industry have made apprenticeship ineffective and virtually 
obsolete The ‘ master ’ of former times has well-nigh disappeared , he is replaced by 
the large omployei, out of touch with his mdividual workmen, whether young or old 
Those preliminary stages of industrial training which were in former times provided by 
apprenticeship should now bo undertaken by sjstematic trade schools, and should be a 
part of the general system of public education The time is not distant when the normal 
entrance to a trade will be through such schools ” 

“ Though reading and writing do not make a ditch digger stronger, and 
geometry and literature do not add directly to the skill of the mechanic, all education makes 
for intelligence, discrimination, the utilization of opportunities, the spread of improvements 
It makes for sobriety, honesty, and steady endeavour The more it 13 directed to up- 
lifting the character and tiainmg the faculties, and the less it follow'S the dull routine, the 
more does it achieve the ends I\Tiero it fails to achieve them, the remedy, even in 
the interest of bare industrial efficiency, is not to curtail it, but to improve it 
Freedom of opportumty and diffusion of education are the means for discovering those pos- 
sessing unusual gifts ” 

I have already mentioned, under “ Trade guilds,” the course that apprenticeship 
should take, -Non-hereditary boys from 12 to 14 years of ago, who have previously received 
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elementary education and pielinunaiy training in an industrial school, may bo sent by the 
Boaid of Industiy to aided, or seK owned factories foi further training as skilled woikmen 
For work managers, foremen, or supeivisois, higher education in commerce and applied 
sciences is essential, as without it they are ill-fitted to undertake the conduct of business 
or the direction and control of complicated processes of technical industries like glass 
making, paper, soap, oil, varnishes, tanning, dyeing, pottery, enamelling, and alkali, etc 
Youngmen of education aspiiing to occupy posts of lesponsibihty should also go through 
a course of final framing in Government or private factories 

Local Governments, in the interests of uniformity and factoiy-ownei’s conveni- 
ence, should recognise each other’s certificates granted to mechanical engineers and drivers 
In the matter of giant of oeitificates, competency lathei than service should bo the general 
guiding principle 

Official organisation 

A Government Department works, I presume, to a declared pohcj’- and prescribed 
rules and regulations All those may be m existence, but the public knows very little about 
them, and forms its opinion fiom the results produced by the said department Those 
results are very poor The reason is not vmry far to seek The department is still in its 
infancy, and is pooily staffed The head can work effectively only when other organs of 
the body are proportionately in an equally efiioient condition This department has much 
to learn and must leain that much efficiently before it can be in a position to teach others 
It requires considerable improvements in men and methods I shall speak of methods 
first, which, if agreed upon, will call for men themselves 

A man with some capital is willing to invest it in an old oi now industiy , the industry 
may bo new in India but old elsewhere He naturally applies to the Department of 
Industry for necessary information I shall presume foi the sake of an illustration that 
ho IS interested in glass making The Department of Industiy should be able to furmsh 
him with information on the following heads — 

(a) Sources of raw materials in India, and of chemicals of foreign and local 
manufactures 


(6) Building materials, such as fire clay, fie; 0 -bricks 

(c) Up-to-date plans of approved furnaces, pots, automatic blowing machines, 

manual blowing /tools, and grinding machinoiy, with their approximate 
costs at a certain place of delivery and their souices of supply 

(d) Country and foreign skilled labour, their ordinary places of residence, their 

wages by the month or per batch, their conditions of labour and outturn of 
a day’s work 

(e) Necessary factory buildings 

(f) Description of vaiious processes and experience of other factories 

(g) Separate manufacturing costs of chimneys, phials, bottles, etc , and the esti- 

mated earnings of undertaking or management 

When a capitalist applicant gets the aforesaid information, he shall be able to decide 
for himself, and shall stand a bettor chance to succeed than if he were to start without it 

The collection of this kind of information, its digestion, and casting it in the form of ' 
a business prospectus calls for the engagement of a special class of men in the service of 
the department, and they should be engaged if it is really to be of service to the 
country * 


A Department of Industiy should have 
man with adequate establishment — 


the following sections, each under a special 


r., w Machinery, (2) Electricity and Electrical Goods, (3) Drugs and 

Chemicals, (4) Woodwaro, Toys, etc, (5) Textiles, (6) Potteiy and Glass m ifLinn 
and Manufacture of Leathei Goods, (8) Stationerv CQ! OottverA ' ianning 

.»!. (10) Fancy Good, 

MSkef'^^ Library, (14) Shipping and Eailway Transport, (15) Money 


A Director should bo a business man, whethei official nr nnr, i 

aakry ol Ea 2,000 lo 3,000 appomtad on p'rS.on to?™ kZ ’,2 1? 
least for 5 years if confirmed by a Local Government He should be assisted bv a^'^Boai 
oI an: o. mor, mambe,,, ,aah appomtod » ro-app.inlad to alarm of onTyeat tm. 
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limit will facilitito tlio 'ipponitment of n^w mombeis to servo now intorestb oi prove an 
incontiie to old ouob to justify thou claim to lo-appomtmonl by good lObults duiing then 
piioi incumbency Poui of those mombeis may be exports fiom Government oi piivato 
institutions, and the lomainmg tivo should be puiely men of business, cairying on foi the 
time being impoitant industiiob in a pioiincc Out of the four exports, dne may be an 
Analytical Chemist, anothoi a Piofessoi of Applied Chemistiy, the thud anEngmeei, the 
fourth the Director of Public Instruction These expert members should get an 
honorarium for attending meetings of the Board 

This Board should have power to direct the expenditure of budgettod fund« The 
Director must bo the chief executive officer, vho will carry out the decisions of the 
Board, if such decisions, where Govoinmont banction is necessary, havo been confirmed 
bj"^ the latter A Director, whothoi official or non-official, should, during the time he 
works as such, bo considered as an officer subordinate to a Local Government 

The Department of Industry, 11111011 should be called a Board of Industry, guided 
by tho Department of Education, where purely literary instruction is concerned, should 
hue undiiidod control over industrial schools so long as the system of public education 
IS not assimilated vith tho present and future indubtiial needs of the country Even then ^ 

industrial schools will demand a special treatment different from that of a purely literary 
education 

Elomenfary indubtiial education should be imparted through the medium of r er- 
naculars, introducing foreign technical terms vlicie vernacular substitutes do not exist 

Jlonogiaphb on industries are very good, but being m English they do not reach a 
class of people vlio might deiu 0 greater benefits I should like them to lie translated in 
the yeinacuhis 

Pro\ incial Boards of Industij , subject to the general control of Local Governments, An Imperial Dopart 
should bo in harmony vith tho general policy of the Imperial Board of Commerce and 
Industry, which maj' remain in chaige of a Member as at present, but which may be 
assisted liy a Board of experts and men of business Tho Boaid may include — 

Experts — ' 

(1) Heads of Imperial Reseiach Institutes, engaged m industrial researches, 

including in addition Agricultural Chemist 

(2) Chief Inspector of Mines in India 

(3) Repoitei of Economic Products 

(4) Inspector-General of Forests, or his representative 

(5) Director of Geological Surrey, or his representative 

(0) Financial Expert 

(7) Secretary to tho Gor oinment of India, Department of Education 

(8) Electrical Advisor to the Government of India 

(9) A Civil Engineer, and 

( 10 ) Men of business These may be appointed fiom amongst the most im 
p or taut captains of industries, giving a chance to every prorince of having at least one 
member on the Board 

The Imperial Board of Commerce and Industry may hold quarterly meetings at p-unotions of im 
Delhi to transact such business as may come before it on Government initiation, penal Board 
or as a proposal submitted by a Provincial Board of Industry for sanction, or as pro- 
posed by a member of tho Imperial Board Proceedings of the Imperial Board may be 
subject to the sanction of the Governor-General in Council only rvhen a question of im- 
perial character of far reaching effect is at issue, such as the amendment of Indian Tariff, 
the amendment of any other law in force, commercial relations between Indian States 
and British territories, or commercial adjustments botaveen India and Independent States 
on India’s frontiers With respect to budgetted funds the Board should have absolute 
powers to devote them to objects for avhicli they might have been provided 

The Imperial Board should concern itself with (1) mvestigation of new mdustnes 
suitable for introduction into India, (2) the impioveinent of existent industries on modern 
lines, (3) devising means of protecting and nourishing old and new industries, (4) initiat- 
ing such research avork in India as may conduce to achieve the foregoing objects and aims, 

(5) propagating accomplished researches through colleges, industrial schools, and publishmg 
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them m trade journals, and (G)<i‘!Bishnglliello\v offtindb, boili Go\cnnnoni andprivaie, 
into indugfciial channels When succcsb in tliesoohjccfg shall ]in\o been gained, and \\h( n 
the supply of manufactured products ^\lll o\ccod the counlij s demand, ^tlie Loard shall 
have to send out tiadoicpiesentatnos al)ioad to dlsco^ oi outlois fo) India s buiplus Aiij 
action before this happy consummation aim os Mill bo an uiiMaiiiintod vasto of piililic 
money Bxpeits engaged in leseaich ivoiK maj be nllovcd, vlion need lie, to a i^t i csearch 
institutes abioad to \eiify thou ovn results or pick up botloi methods or liiing back now 
discoveries 

The Impoiial Board should lead the vay in establishing t cdinical laboiatones, under 
a Moll-paid and competent staff, to so liandlo mineial, agiiculfui il, and foicif ])ioduct'- 
as to make it possible to stait indiistiies on m\e->tigu(ad line-. The Loard m.ti sfnil 
them itself, if need be, but on lines that maj esenliiallj lead to (licir alisorption b> pin ate 
enteipribo in the foim of compamcb oi associations Imixiial espoils, when ajipliod foi, 
may be loaned to Provincial Bo.iids to assist them in oiganisiiig Iheu laboi.itoiies oi help 
ing a noav industij to come into oMsteiicc 'I’licbe Imjirnal Lxpoits mva be fioiti d, vitli 
a \ieiv to their status, as Advisoni Alcinher'^ of f ho Pio\ iricial Bon ds, •ubjoct to buth i iib s 
as the Boaids might luuc for then guidance 'I'hm maj further he rmpiirod to act iindei 
tho oidors of a Local Gouiinmont and its Bnoctoi of the Boaid dining llio poiiod of 
deputation 

It is \ Cl j dilTicult to ditiM a lino of domnicalion lietMeoii subjects dost i \ mg Iniponal 
or PiOMncial considoiation Absolut elj now indubtiios aflocling tbo vliolo of India maj 
bo takon in hand bj the Imiioiial Board, and those of local concoin In the Provincial 
Board Siinilai conditions maj applj to old indiibtrios Lven tins dnision of labour 
maj' bo open to several objections I'ho best w ij , in mj opinion, to got out of tins difli- 
culty Mill bo to lot the Impoiial and Local Bo iids bj mutual arrangi mont to litu t the ’ oi k 
done by tbo most capable men, Mhethor attached to Impeiial or Provincial laboiatones 
Upon thoEO bases toebmeal laboiatones inaj vvoik inde]iemlontlv of sislei institutions 
oIsomIioio m the countrj When icsoarcli piogrammes of the Imjional and «oveinI Local 
Goveinmonts aio sottlod and announced to ono another, the danger of ‘‘ oveiUpping and 
M'asto of onoigj ” will hardly bo oncountoied Two men at different pi ices iiinv be engag- 
ed m ono lino of luvosligation , ono maj fail, but the other mij succood Such instances 
aio not uncommon in tho sciontific world Ono man’s wasto of time and im igr i» insigni- 
ficant m compaiison to another man’s simultaneous succu'S , tho comitiv at largo is tho 
gainer at a little extra loss, and can well afford to boai it 


Scientific Moiks of roforonco are non accossihlo at present 'I’lino must lie a lilier.il 
supply of such works m tho libraries of Boards of Industrj , and Ihoj maj bo eirciilitod to 
established foctories for a fixed period or inspected bj \ isitors fioo of cliaigo 

Each province may have a College of Cominorco, imparling instruction lij short 
courses to mon already engaged in manufactuios or commerce md providing (omploto 
instruction by a throe joais’ course to matiiculatos or giaduatos of anj uinv otsilj People 
taking shoit courses should get Piofcssors’ certificates of sludj, Init tlioso going tliiougii 
a regular course and after passing tho final test, should rocoivo a diploma from tho pio 
vincial University Tho syllabus maj' consist of jinnciplos of Economics, Jfoicantilo Law 
and Practice, Commercial Goograplij, Banking Thoorj and Practice, Organi-'tition of 
Commerce and Industrj', Accountancj and Auditing, and English An indiisfiv has a 
double aspect — manufacturing and commercial — alumni of coinmoicial tollogos will 
prove better associates of industrial exjiorts than ilhtorato men of businoss 

An easily mtolligiblo text book in vornacular on tho subjects mentioned in tho last 
paragraph, except English, maj' with advantage bo introduced nr tho sccoiulatj schools, 
so that students may not bo totallj untaimhai with tho suhjcclb of college coiubos, should 
they ever take up higher education 


Night classes for workmen to improve their clomontaij' knowlodgo of reading and 
writing so that they majr bo able to understand tho adv aucod couisos dealing with thoir 
several crafts, will fulfil the needs of tho countrj', and thoso classes maj' bo oiionod and 
maintained in each town by tho Municipal and District Bonids Tho courses of instruc- 
tion should be adv'anced study of voinaculais, elementary English, and -lectures on 
technical subjects dealing with local industries 


in Commoiciar Intolhgonco at Calcutta foi tho whole of India is 

duphoatos aio loquiied Commorcial information must bo made 
ij province at the Board of Industij' Information of a general 

or B ou d periodically find a montion in each piovincial tiado journal 
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GoAOinment should load fho -way in starting tiade journals A journal dovotod to 
each industiy vrill be a poor show for Mant of copy under the present conditions Each 
industiy must grow and multiply before it can have the privilege of an exclusive journal 
The gonoial loquiremonts of the countiy Mill bo met, if trade journals' aio published in 
sections headed Minerals, Agriculture, Forest Products, Commercial Intelligence, Co- 
opeiatne Movements, Exhibitions, Industrial Fans, Money Market, Eesearches, Biiof 
Beviows of Technical Publications, Foreign and Indian Industrial Legislation and Adr er- 
tisoments These journals should be bi-lingual, English matter appearing side bj side with 
Vernacular translations This arrangement will popularise them and achieve their 
objects of prrbhcation The journal may bo subscribed for entirely or in sections The 
rate of subscription should bo as low as possible , it should nerci exceed the cost price, 
rather it may be under that even 

There must bo a very strong back ground of commercial morality before the inslrtu 
tion of certificates of quality can be expected to serve anv useful purpose When foreign 
exporters are piopaied to stipulate for a certain peicentage of foieign matteis in gram, 
and themselves encourage the piosonco of moisture in ginned cotton, there is no matter for 
surprise if sellers should usually take to tlieso measures as a matter of unobjectionable 
routine The remedy lies with the briyeis insisting on a bettei and purer quality 
With a change in the methods of expoiteis <in improvement in the quality of exports will 
follorv as a natiu il sequence With regard to aiticlos of food consumed in India, they are 
generally^ sold and bought in a loose and unpacked condition A firm may hold a certi- 
ficate of quality yith respect to a certain analysed article, and yet pass on one of inferior 
quality that may be inherent in the article itself or it might have been bi ought on by the 
adverse influence ot decomposing climate These conditions call for an ever-Mgilant 
machinery of inspection on behalf of the ceitifyung authorities But whore articles of an 
impoiishable nature or those capable of withstanding for a reasonable time climatic 
ravages are concerned, a certificate of quality reproduced in facsimile maj' very properly 
be attached to them But even this latter class of goods must be subject to periodical 
inspection 

There IS a widespread adulteration of ghee oils of all kinds, atta, sugar, and milk 
These articles aie the staple foods of labour and capitalist classes , they cut at the 
veij' root of productive energy on account of the poor nourishment that they give to the 
consumers A general drteiient legislation oii tins subject is of primary importance, and, 
when passed, should be worked through the agency of Health Officers and Special Inspectors 

Adulteration in chemicals, etc , also obtains to a coitein extent but they escape 
detection in the absence of analytical chemists Manuafctuiers discover them tlnough the 
poor or ruinous results they produce Glass industry suffers a great deal on this account , 
there may be other sufferers as well 

A large numbei of railways in India are oynod by Companies , they invested capital 
to earn profits It is too much to expect them, individually or collectively, to cut short 
their profits by alloying reduction of latos m far our of any industiy, in the profits of which 
they do not participate With a view to allow tho products of a noy industry to reach 
distant miikots nr tho eountiy^ where at present non-Biitish goods are holding them, 
‘‘ the Government should gn ethe railway s subaidies for carrying ” indigenous manufacturob 
from their place of manutactuie to specified places " either free of charge or at reduced 
rates, as is done in some countries ” “ Some articles, such as Belgian salt cellars, are 
actually bi ought fiee of chaige as ballast ^ This means that the impoited article is 
subsidised as compaied With the Indian article that has to pay fioight fiom inland centres 
to tho sea-ports ” 

I have to offer similai remarks with resrard to Shipping Freights from Indian ports 
to China, Straits Settlements and Persia, etc , so far as cotton fabrics, yarn, and wheat 
flour from Bombay rnd other ports are concerned 

, Some years ago a scheme to produce hydro-electric power from the Jumna near 
Jagadhii for industrial application was put forth in the time of Sir Lours Dane, hut it seems 
to have been dropped for reasons unknown to the public The promoters of this scheme 
had proposed to supply electric power to factories between Lahore and Delhi The question 
may be re opened bv a general survey of the river systems of the Punjab An’^enormons 
amount of energy daily runs to waste rn the land of five rn ers 

Jail industries have not so far injuiiorrsly affected any private enterprise , on the 
other hand jail initiation in carpet weaving has fostered the latter In fact jails are 
rendering exceedingly patriotic seivice by training the convict labour to useful handicrafts, 
and that laboui on release, with a few exceptions, is ahsoihed into distant factones and 
smaller industrial establishments I might say convicts in jails may “with gieater advant- 
age be employed on such handicrafts as are at present m sore need of skrlled labour For 
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this purpose jails may engage outside instructois to impart requisite training to long term 
prisoners in glassmahing, glared pottery and bucks, conservancy gamlas, and enamelling 
These industries come rvithin the definition of hard lahoui, and will replace handgi inding of 
com and other drudgeries of an unelevating type 

General remaihs 

In my preceding statement I ha\e tried to impress upon you that glassmakmg m 
thi° countiy has a fair prospect before it provided the proposed pior incial Boards of Indus 
tiy so equip themselves as to (1) furnish a prospective glass manufactiuei vith all the leli 
able information he vainly expects to get from existent factory ovneis, (2) make it pos 
sible for him to obtain a necessary number of skilled voikmen trained at a Gorernment 
demonstration or aided factory, (3) make it easy for him to receive financial assistance 
from the proposed industrial bank, and (4) assure him by State action that his im estment 
will not be jeopardized by any apprehended foreign competition after the present war 
The realisation of these propositions will place, not only glassmaking, but any other 
industry as well, on sure footing of healthy development 

The manufacture of soda, woodpulp coal-tar djes, and smelting and refining of 
mineral ores into ready chemicals, auait der elopment on the ground of raw materials need- 
ed for them being available in the countiy 

Research work I have already made a passing reference to research work This dSserves 

better consideration I think it will be geimially admitted that during the last 
25 yeaisamajoi portion of the discoveiies of industrial importance has come either from tlio 
unneisities or from men whose knowledge was obtained therein This statement applies 
to other countries than India India has got to copy then methods, and leain then ex 
peiience before she can act on independent lines I ha\e said that laboiatones may be 
started and worked bj Boards of Industry This should be only a tempoiaiv arrangement , 
erentually all laboratories should bo attached to unneisities and colleges Because 
“ it IS from large unn eisities of the world that industry has received in recent s ears its most 
valuable gifts The beneficence of the Unneisitj extends not onh to the solution of an 
industrial problem, but also to the furnishing of men Now, the puilieiis of 

adolescent “ good men ” are the laboratoiies of the Unneisiti There it is that men are 
“ tried out,” and there it is too that men are known better than they know themsohes 
Wlierei ei there is the smoke of a factory chimney, there aie unsoh ed, exasjiei.it 
ing, Mtally important manufacturing pioblem — problems in class, porcelain, starch, 
tanning, paints, dings, non, oil, metallurgical products — problems wherever man deals 
with substance It seems clear that these problems can best be answered bj combining 
the practical knowdedge and the large facilities of the factory with the new' and special 
knowledge of the unneisities, and by making ilm conihnahon thiough loung men who 
will find therein success and opportunity It lies in giving the manufacturei (or his patron, 
the Government in India) the privilege of founding in the University a tempoiaiv Indus 
trial fellow'ship for the investigation of a specific problem, the solution of which would 
mutually and materially benefit both the manufacturer himself and the public When, 
therefore, the University accepts from a manufacturer the foundation of an industrial 
fellowship, it not only pros ides an expert intense attempt to soh e a problem by the applica 
tionof the new'est of new knowledge, but, as well, it provides for that industry a “good 
man ” whom the industry would do well to cherish “ The successful solution 

of an industrial problem should cany with it the payment of one-tenth of the net proceeds 
arising from the discovery of the Fellow, the latter being regarded as the inv'entor 

There should further bo co ordination and co operation between univ'eisities, in 
dustiies, and banks “Apposite to this statement, and indeed typical, is the case of a 
Gorman Univ'ersity professor w'ho discov'ered a new process His first step w'as to present 
it to the experts of one of the great factories concerned , his second was to present it to the 
Deutsche Bank, w'hich employed its own experts to report on the validity and practicability 
of the process As a result, the professor with his discoveiy, the Deutsche Bank with its 
funds, and the company with its immense facilities for inv estigating the discov'ery on a 
large scale, formed a little com-pany of three for the exploitation of the process ” 

If the labours of the Indian Industrial Commission result in securing to the present 
and the future generations of manufacturers all the facilities that make for raising a land 
full of raw materials to the proud ‘ positron of a manufacturing country,^ the univ'ersal 
gratitude of the Indian people shall he the most sincere offering to the members of the 
/Ommission J^tay God and the Good Cause of India guide the Commissioners in then 
wisflom and fellow-feeling to make such recommendations as may fulfil the intensely-cherish- 
ed hopes of Industrial India ' And may people’s Blessings descend on your august heads 
for your noble mission ' ^ 
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(T!o the Jlon’tle Mr It J Maynard ) — A short time ago an offer was made hy the 
Excise Department to the witness to enter into an engagement with him liv which the Excise 
Department would undertake that certain license-holders should be required to purchase a 
certain proportion of their bottles from an Indian firm on the understanding that the Indian 
firm -would fix a certain ma'umum price f 01 a certain standaid of quality of the bottle Then 
was to be no undertaking as regards monopoly to the witness The only undertaking was 
that the supply should be from the Indian firm He was asked to quote a figure at which he 
would be prepared to supply bottles of that standard quality Ow ing to the existing conditions 
of war the present rate at which he could quote a puce would he so enormously high that ho 
did not think it possible to make a quotation He said that he was sufficiently occupied in 
making little chimneys for the railway and other departments, and was on that account not able 
to undertake additional w ork as he w as not able to find an additional supply of glass blow ers 
f 01 the purpose The witness also said that he w as now making lamp chimnei s f or the railw ay 
and other departments, but it was only after the beginning of the war that he was able to ‘do 
so Before the wai the Government Departments purchased imported articles He was 
not able formeily to supply because the aitieles were imported and the officers of the Depait- 
ments concerned weie not willing to take his pioduets He obtained a letter from the 
Director of Industries as an introduction to the Stoics Department of the Railw a-y, and owing 
to this lettei and the need in wffiich the Railwaj' Department found itself of obtaining 
glassware in India he was enabled to secure work from them Mr hlaynaid was misinformed 
m supposing that the Storekeeper of the North-Western Railway pointed out faults in the 
manufactuie_ which weie subsequently corrected, but what happened was that the draftsmen 
made mistakes in the specifications and measuiements and those mistakes had to be coirected, 
or something of that sort The wutness also complained of adulteration in the chemicals 
of w Inch he makes use in his glass works, for instance, in lime and othei chemicals which he 
IS Using in his w’orks and the bad reputation which this adulteration brings about in respect 
of his commodity affects his trade He desired a law for preventing adulteration in the 
interests of industiy 

M} 0 B 1 010 — Q —What made you take up the glass industry to start with ^ — A — A 
compan> was started in Ambala in 189 1 or 1895 for the manufacture of glass as I saw that 
all glasses came from foreign countries The company was not successful owing to absence 
of expert adv ice and also to the fact that they could not raise sufficient capital 

Q — Was there any information or any enquiry made as to whether the raw material 
available at Ambala was suitable for glass-making ’ — A — ^No such enquiry was made, but sand 
and lime, the only raw materials obtainable in this country, came from quarries in Debra Dun 
Colouring materials, though existent in the country, such as manganese and cobalt ores are 
not refined in India 

Q — At present what kind of glass are you making ? — A — Chimneys and globes 

Q — Is there a laige percentage of bieakages ’ — The ma 3 ority do not break now, 
but a certain numbei do and apparently will always bieak 

Q — Do the Japanese blowers teach you how to blow chimneys'’ — A — We knew how 
to blow' chimneys before, but these Japanese do teach We do not engage them entirely on a 
system of piece-work, but we have got a system by which tliev have a share in the profits 

Q — Do you boil glass in crucibles — A — Yes, we melt glass in crucibles , tank 
s- 7 stem has not been tried 

Q — Wheie do you get crucibles from ’ — A — We get them fiom Japan, but before we 
manufactured locally «. 

Q — You do not make local crucibles successfully ?— A — No covered pots are imported 
from Japan, but open pots w'ere and aie a lo,.al success 

Q Do many break ? — A — Yes, but oui local make lasted longer 

Q — Have you had any correspondence with the Bombay School of Art about making 
crucibles ? — A — ^I do not think so » 

Q — We saw specimens made in the Bombay School of Art of pots for glass work and 
eiiiciblcs ? — A — ^No we only had coriespondcnce w'lth the Jubbulpore people Before the last 
two years we w'eie manufacturing our ovvuj some with the German fireclay, and some with the 
Jubbulpore fireclay, and it has been successful The Japanese covered crucible is good enough 
and suitable for our purpose 

Q — ^I do not know whether you are aware that the Bombay School of Art had been 
investigating all the diffeient kmds of clays which they could find in order to see what sort 
of clay was suitable for making, among other things, these glass-melting pots ? — A — I do not 
know anything about the Bombay School of Aii, 
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q —You liave not llionght of trying to get into coinmunication m ith them ?—J ~J 
will try 

Q Do you consider that you will be able to go on getting a large profit when the 

war IS ovei ? A — Foi some yeais I think we can go on, but after that I cannot say any- 
thing at present 

q P’01 some yeais you will be able <o go on bei auso the freights will he high 7 — A ■ — 

Fi eight, and after that I think we require a little help in that icspect fiom the Go\crnment 
I applied last year and the }ear before last to the Government of India through the Local 
Goi eminent to gi\e us a contract foi ten years at least on tlie old lates for foreign goods, but 
u e got an answer in the negative 

Q —Old late, that is, the rate before the war ?—A — Bcfoie the war=»five years’ late 
In the Telograpli Department and several othei departments Goierument rcquiie lots of these 
glass goods foi cells and othei things 

q — Have you succeeded in making hattei > cells ? — A —I supplied a feu months ago, 
some to the Telegraph Department and some to other departments Theio is one scientific 
woiksbop in Ambala which is supplying throughout India to the schools, and that uoikshop 
is buying some of its articles fiom us 

q — Do you think that Government could gno yon a siiflicientli large oidei wlien 
the liar is over to giie substantial assistance to you f — A — Yes 

Q —Goieriimeiit IS a big consumer ? — ^ — Yes Not only that, hut theie is the re- 
putation that the Goveinmeiit is gnmg orders to us Now ue aic not putting oui mark on 
the chimneys Pieiiously when we supplied sei oral ehimneis to the markets of Lahore and 
othei places with our maiks on, the people used to say, these ue countiy-made and iie do not 
want them Now I have remoied tlie maik and iin intioducing my goods uithout a mark, 
and theie is no complaint now 

Q — I think that vou haic established your reputation and i on can use >0111 own 
mark’ — A — Yes Tl’’c icqune Goiernincnt pationage in that lespect People mil knoiv that 
we are supplying Goveiniricnt, and theieforc our goods must bo good 

< 3 —‘Would not some difficulty 11 ise if other glass concerns ucie started in India non 
01 after the wai 7 — 4 — In my opinion there is much demand and one oi two factories cannot 
meet the lequiieraents of India, but their success or failure depends upon Go\ eminent policv 
aftei the w ai 

Q — I was thinking about the aiailnble Goieniment oidcrs Will ther be enough 
Government oideis to issist more than one f mtory 7 — A — Tliere .ue mam lines in this ghsg- 
waic business In the Pun yab theie may be one line, in the United Pro\ mccs aiiothei and so 
on One factory would make onli pane glass, another chimneys, a third, bottles, the 
fouith, table waies and so on In that way theru would be no competition, and there w ould 
be many openings 

Q — Ambala is close to the boundarv of the United Proi inces ’ — 4 — Yes 

Q — Was theie not a talk a short time ago of some one opening a facton in the United 
Proi inces in some district quite close to Ambala ’ — A — No Some of my own men or friends 
bale opened a factory in the Jluradabad District with the help of !Mi SiUer 

<3 —Perhaps you mean Ml Elland, the Goiernment Glass Expert? — 4 — No Those 
people had trouble only about finance Mi Silver w as i en keen on the de\ elopnicnt of 
tbis industn, and he promised capital at a low' rate of inteiest Goi eminent also oflered 
me help in that iespe..t w'hich we haie not availed oniselves of It is not at picsont a question 
of competition or anything of that kind 

Q— WhvI was asking you about this is this, if Goieinment gnes oidci to two 
different factories close to each other that w ill stimulate competition which is not desii iblo at 
the present stage although afterwards it may be i ery good ’ — A — Quite so 

Q —You are now largely occupied with Goyernment orders ^-A —Yes 

Q — Almost entiiely 7 — A — Yes 

Q —Are you getting apprentices ?—A —According to our own system which is this— 
The boys who come to oui woik become after a year oi two expert blowers, and in that w.ay 
w’e are improi ing 

Q —How many men do you employ in your factory ?—A —One hundred men alto- 

getber 

Q Are the boys taught 7 A ^We are ready to teach, but in the ordinary course, 
all these woikmen are getting w'oik with the help of these boys and they aie learning thein- 
sely es foi their own sake We ha\e not got any special an-angemeut now' A few years ago. 
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m the time of Sii Louis Dune, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, ve utlopteil the system, 
liut ifter a few days it wus diseontinued Again the piesent Lientenant-Goiei nor kindly 
tired to help us, but the Go\ ernment of India replied that it uas igainst the policy of the 
Goseimucnt to help industry — this glass industry— -and that it would interfere with foreign 
goods or something like that 

q — It ^vas not anything like that, because the leply went uiidci my signatiiie ’ — A — 

I do not think so, but !^Ir Towmsend may lemember the ei.dct woiding 

Q — Eecently 01 in '905? — A — Only about 1 5 yeais ago or twm yeais ago In your 

time 

Q — am 1 eifectly coitain that it w is not is you saj We offered to lend some 
inonej ^ — A — I did not ask for a loan, but I iskcd foi some nrccoveiable gr int, and I think the 
Local Goveiunient iccommeiided Es 5,000, 01 something like that 01 i yeaily subsidy for 
apprentices, and we got a reply after a few months tEit the Government o*^ India said th it 
they did not think it propel to adopt that policy 

Hon’ hie Sir E N MooKeijcc — Q — Aftei how' many month*.'' — A — Thcie had been 
correspondence for hftcen years After we got this reply that the Government was not leadv 
to help, we bad to give up the thing 

/1/r t JH Low — Q — You have not been corresponding foi fifteen years on this sub- 
ject’ — A — On this subject Not with the Go\ ernment of India In the time of Sii Louis 
Dane we started coirespondence about ten years ago, when m the beginning Sir Louis Dane 
came on a visit to oui factory, and I lequested then some things, and fiom that time the cor- 
respondence begins 

Q Fin incial assistance was sanctioned under certain conditions which were not fiil- 
filledj and so it did not come off Then there was a leccnt application made in 1015 or i916 
and the Go\ ernment of India offered a loan, and I gathci that you did not take it ’ — A — The 
loan had to be lepaid Suppose we lost that money in the course of business it would bo 
difficult for us to return the loan Four per cent 01 something like that the Government 
offered No doubt, it was a low late of interest, but it was difficult to make any promise that 
we would Tcpaj on such and such a date Es 20,001) or Es 40,000 we could easily put in 
our business ouiselves, and for the sake of a few rnpees saving in interest we thought it was 
not worth while to have the inter feronco of Government 

Ilon’bh Sir R A' Maoberjee — In your experience in dealing with the Government 
on business matters, generally speaking, how long docs it take to get a reply from the 
Government ? — That d^icnds on the departments 

Q — Take the Department of Commerce and Industiy j * — A — I cannot write direct 

Q — ^Through youi Government? — A —It depends on the circumstances and the 

subject 

Q — Can you give us a rough idea as to what is the usual time taken for a reply ? — 

A — In these two 01 thicc matters I have applied, and I think I got a reply on the finance - 
question after a long time — three or six months 

/Hr ' E Lota — Q — Whom do vou apply to in the first instance ? The Director of 
Industries ? — A — \ think I moved the Head of the Local Government, who asked the Diiec- 
tor to make enquiiies and report The two Directors, one after the other, commended my 
applications to the Government 

Str F II {jtewart — Q — You are fully occupied with Government oideis ’ — A — In 
these days, for globes, chimnes, kerosene hghts, special globes and some special orders foi 
the Eesearch Institute at Kasauli 

Q — Are you making phials and bottles ? — A — We have given up that line altogether 

Q —You think that if Government is to give money aid it should make it a condition 
that it is giv en to a person of substance who is willing to put in a good amount of his own 
money ’ — A — ^It is not necessary that a person w'ho applies foi assistance to Government 
should be a person of substance, but it is necessary that the Government should obtain guaran- 
tees that the money will be spent in the industrial enterprise foi which it is bon owed 

Q —You say that “ the Government should undertake not to publish the results of 
the conduct of business until the purchasers by prior agieement hav e been in possession for 
a term not less than five years — A — Suppose I hav e got a glass factory and I take some 
help from Government, the Government will have full libeity to see my accounts and get all 
the information, but I would not allow Government to give this information to my rivals or 
competitors ' 

Q — That w'ould be j our own business ? — A — 1 es If I start a new industry and the 
Government helps me on condition that I give them all the information, what I want is that 
for the first five years Government should not disclose that information 
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Q -I ouAvant a monopoly for the first fnc ycnrs -Only for that factory I 

am not saying that OoTcrnment shouhl not gnc money or any other help to other glass 
makers It can give it, but it should not disclose f he information we give to otliers Suppose 
ue put five per cent soda, tuo percent of something else and so on, Gov ei nment should 
not disclose that kind of information 


Hon’ble Sir Fasulbhoti Cummbhoy —Q —Y on hive described the railvvaj difRcnltics 
Can you mention any specific cases of hardship? AVhat kind of difficulty have you in mind ? 
A —About freight 

Q —What IS the fieight from Ambala to Juhbiilporc 7— A —The exact figures I do not 
lemember at present In 190S I think I made a statoTieat foi the Industnal Conference 
in the Punjab , 

Q I would like <0 know the present rates from Ambala to Tubbulpore and from 

Calcutta to Tubbulporc ’—A —About the glass industry what I have m my mind is this 

Supposing I have to send stuff from Ambala to Multan I have got to piy a little more money 
than for the same things from Karachi to Delhi or from Karachi io Ambala 


Q —The distance is sh irt and you have got to pay more ?— A — Yes I think 1 have 
requested oui Director to give us some help in that respect, and I do not remember what the 
railwaj answeied 

Q — How manj v ears’ experience hav c yon of this glass work? — 4 — Fourteen j^ears 
entirely, and before that something also 

Q — You will be able to inform the Commission correctly on one subject, and that is this — 
if there is no war and if the rates go down as usual, do you think that if j'ou start a glass 
factory in the country without Government help it can compete vrith tlic foreign made 
article'*— A — No, it is absolutely necessary that our Government should protect from now 
onwards new or old unsteady industries by letting them have reduced inland freights brought 
about by the grant of subsidies to railways and by raising barriers at Indian ports 


Q — Do you mean import dutj ?— A — Yes, I am in favour of import dutj It is 
very difficult to ask the railwaj to reduce their profits, because they are here to earn and not to 
lose 


Q — Do jou want the railways to be Government railways ? — 4^ — Yes, Government 
ownership will eventually jicld to public control of rates in the inteiests of indigenous in- 
dustries 


Q — Without Government help you cannot start a glass factory in the countrj ^ — A — 
No, if started, bounty-fed foreign factories will crush it by entering thiough our practically 
open door 


Q — It IB impossible ? — A —Yes 

Q If you put in a large capital, and bring Ihe best experts from all over the world to 
woik the factory on a large scale with a capital of 15 or 20 lakhs, sti'l do you think, without 
Government help, it will be able to compete with for>,ign goods ? — d — Wc cannot do without 
Government help A laige amount of capital and foreign experts may prolong the struggle, 
but wdl not save the industry from eventual collapse, if Government does not step in to raise 
up protect ve fencings 

Hon’ble Mr II J Maijnird — Q — What div idend are you paying? — A — There is no 
dividend paid because it IS a priv ate concern belongin' to myself Before the war we lost 
some money, but now there is a certain amount of profit 


Witness No 373 

Me Gandv. Singh Ubbeoi, Messrs Ubcroi, Limited, Sialkol 
W BITTEN Evidence 


Training of labour and supervision 
1 am inteiested in the athletic trado only 

My business is affected by matters lelating to the following questions — 

meal knowltdM up meoha- 

mcai Enowledge much quicker than those who have not been educated 
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Q 44 (b) — I had to import English experts in vaiious departments to teach my 
men and to help them to become more efficient and this expeiiment proved effectual and 
successful 

Q 45 (a) cC (b) — The first thing necessai y is to gn e them education Then teach 
them impioved methods through up-to^ate^nactical~expeits 

Q 46 — I have trained some hundreds of boys for the athletic trade but not as bound 
apprentices I find that Indian boys are generally very quick to learn any industry pro- 
vidbd they are taught on correct lines 

Q 47 — hav e had no experience of boys taken from industrial schools, but I certain- 
ly belie\e that early training at these schools should very greatly help the boys to get first 
insight and should influence then minds to decide -what business they would lathei follow 
and this I consider is a i eiy important factor in then future success 

Q 48 — I think boys should first be sent to industrial schools to ascertain what 
business they are most fitted for They should then be apprenticed to a business m which 
they have shown aptitude and for which they have a liking and more especially as they can 
get expert training 

Q 49 — Young men who are learning or have loaint their business should be given 
N every facility for attending night or short-time day Schools, more especially those who 
feel that this education vill help them to get moie efficient 

Q 50 — I think industrial and technical schools should be placed under the Depart- 
ment of Industries This Department should bo assisted b}-^ the Department of Education 
in providing teachers on the Arts side and examining the boys on the said side But the 
management must remain in the hands of the Industrial Department 

Q ol — Eoi the training and improvement of Supervisors and skilled Managers they 
should be sent to Europe or those countries where then paiticulai business is a 
speciality or exports fiom those countiios might bo imported foi this purpose 

Q 52 — Government should make giants to the films who send men to become effi- 
cient to foreign countiios These giants may be in the shape of fiee passage, or so much a 
year for the time they are learning or n percentage of the whole expenses 

Q 53 — It IS difficult to lay dovn hard-and-fast lines on which Government can 
require assisted industiies to tiain technical experts This can be regulated by an arrange- 
ment made at the time the assistance is given and based on the amount of assistance 
given 

Q 54 — 'My answer to this question is m the affirmative 

Q 55 — So long as our general knowledge of the elements of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing IS m its infancy, all Engineers in my opinion should be qualified and hold a certificate. 

General official administration and organisation 

Q 56 — We have a Department of Industries in the Punjab, but I have never heard 
of this Department doing anything substantial to help the local mdustries 

Q 57 — We should have a Board of Industries which should be advisory only, 

Q 58 — The Members of this Board should be recognised successful leaders of in- 
dustries in the province, who should be capable of giving sound advice 

Q 59 — I do not recommend a Board with executive powers m the first instance. 

Q 60 — Yes He should be an executive officer of the Department and should be a 
thorough business man with a varied and wide experience of oiganisation and possessing 
large amount of general information 

Q 61 — The Board should deliberate and submit their recommendations as to what 
should be taken m hand by the Government After the Government has accepted the 
recommendation, the Director will carry it out 

Q 62 — I do not adviSe one province having anythmgto do with others nor should 
I Suggest havmg an Imperial Department which I consider mil more impede the progress 
of some provinces than help them 

Q 62 (a)-~Ye3. 

Q, 62 (c) — Weaving, hosiery and such like 

X 
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Eon’Ue Sir B N Mooheijee —Q —In answer to question 18, you say " I think boys 
should first be sent to industrial schools to ascertain what business they are most fitted for 
vmi think it should be the other way about, that they should bo put to practical train- 
inrtord ou^Ur aptitude and fitness foi the line they select -First of all their 
minds must be trained, and that you can only do in the schools while they are very young 


O —Irrespective of their aptitude or physical fitness to do the work? — — That yon 
can determine afterwards, when the boys are sent to an industrial school It is there you can 
find whether theie is any aptitude or not 


Q gow ? — J — Because they will show a liking for various things , one may be 

fond of carpentry, another of iron work, and so on When they show a certain aptitude, then 
it should be determined whether they should be sent to any workshop or not 


Q — ^nd there they may not prove useful or may bo physically unfit ?—J — Boys are 
verv young How can you say whether they are physically fit? You can only say when 
they are a little bit grown up , 

Q —What do you mean bv your answer to qncstion 55 So long as our general know- 
ledge of the elements of mechanical engineering is in its infancy, all enginecis in my opinion 
should be qualified and hold a certificate” Do you mean afterwards they should not 
qualify?—^ — In England everyone can work as a mechanical engineer, but here in India I 
suggest no man should be allowed to handle a steam engine without possessing some sort of 
certificate of efficiency 


Q — You don't refer to boiler working ? — yf — I do 

Q — But then in Bengal and other provinces there 18 no ovamination, yet they do the 
work all right ?—J —I ha\e only knowledge of this province 

Q — They have no examination and no accident — J — Wo lia\e had a lot of accidents 
in the Punjab 


— Yonr experience is only in this province ? — J — Yes 

Q — ^You are agamst having an Imperial Department of Industries ? — J — ^Yes, I 
am 

— Don’t you think an Imperial Department will be helpful to look after other pro- 
vinces ? — J — That would be a very bulky affair and would impede progress If there is a 
Board it will be required to do so much and no more There are provinces where people are 
more active and moie practical They w'ant to do moie than people in other provinces who 
are indifferent Then again there are ceitain provinces wheie the heads of Government take 
more interest, and where the Director of Industries may be a better man , so I suggest that 
all the provinces should be left alone to do their best in their oivn line 


<2 — ^What about getting technical advice ? Yon cannot expect every province to have 
a staff of all sorts of technical experts ? — A — I certainly suggest that all provinces should 
have their own experts 


Q — Even if you have no work for them ? — A, — You oannot have about 8 or 10 ex- 
perts covering industiies all over India Yon haie to provide the various provinces with 
various kinds of experts foi those industnes which you want to take up in that province 
for instance, you may have sugar in one province, or the paper industry, then you have to 
provide only two experts for that province 


Q — And if there is any industry besides sugar and paper ? — A — I-am only giving you 
an illustration You have to provide only those experts in those pioiinces who can deal with 
those specific industries which it is the intention of Government to put in foice Wo should 
have a provincial laboratory in every centre of the province 

Q — ^Well fitted up foi all industries ? — A — Yes 


Mr G E Low —Q —How many people do yon employ ?— .4 —About 250 to 300 

Q —Do these English experts you have imported teach your employees what they 
know themselves? — A — We take the boys as apprentices and teach them at oiii own 
factory 

Q —Are you able to get your men instructed by these English experts sufficiently 
to enable you to get nd of the imported experts ?~A —Yes, they teach every hit of the 
thing 

Q —Are you still employing these men from outside ?—A —1 think for some time 
it IS necessary that these factories should he placed under the supervision of Eno-lish or 
foreign experts “ 


Q.— You have not been able to do without them yet?— J —Not yet 
Q — How long have you had them ? — A , — Prom 1905 
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Q , — And you have still got them ? — A — had to hung two first, and they could not 
complete the wort I had to go hack to England and bring another set of experts 

Q — But you have still got these English experts?— A — ^Tes 

Q — They aie working as foremen, I suppose?—^ — You can call them foremen 
Of course they do two things , they teach the hoys and also examine the goods 

Q — Are you getting any Indians to do the same work that these English people are 
doing, and accept the same responsibility ? — A — have not as yet got such men They 
have not attained that efBciency The business is in its infancy 

Q — Have you tried to tram men of that soit ? — A — ^Yes, I am trying , I am“ getting 
men of that kind 

Q — How long do you think it will take ? — A — It will take another 5 or 6 years 

Q — What class of men are you getting in , are you getting any educated people in ? — 
A — A certain percentage 

Q — At what age do yon take educated people in ? — A — Prom 12 to 14 years gene- 
rally 

Q —Simply with primary school training ? — A —Yes 
— You don^’t take anv older — A — ^Those matriculated boys don^’t do 

Q — ^Have you taken in any people from any of the technical schools ? — i — No 

Q — Were any available, oi did you think they would not be of any use to you ? — 
A — 1 did not know they were available 

Q — Have you any idea of tiainmg any such ? — J — I shall be very pleased to have 
a few if I can get them 

Q — Do you believe in the idea of apprenticeship ? — A — I do 

Q — Do you find the difficulty that when you have trained your workmen they desert 
you for somebody else ? — A — That is the greatest trouble at present 

Q — Do they go away before they have learned their business properly, oi after- 
wards ? — A —In both cases 

Q —Have you any definite suggestion to make to meet that difficulty ? — A — I think 
a special apprentice law should be passed on the same lines as in England They have 
appientices in England as their property I don^t know if we can deal with the boys as 
effectively in this country 

— Have you ever consideied the idea of an optional system of apprenticeship, 
under which, if a boy went through 6 years, or whatever it is, and gave satisfaction, he should 
then get some form of Government certificate Do you think that would be any attrac- 
tion? — A — You mean to say that he should not be bound? No, I don’t believe in the 
optional system That will be no good for the boy, and no good for the employer 

Hon’ble Fandit M M Mdlaviya — Q —When did you start this business ? — A — 
Pel haps 25 years ago. 

<J — And you have always found a market for your articles — an increasing demand ?— 
A — Yes, I have no difficulty m disposing of my articles 

Q — Are there other branches of the same trade in the Punjab , other firms doing the 
s ame business ? — A — Yes, there are others 

Q — Hov, many ? — A —I cannot give you the number, but there is a fan number in 

Sialkot 

1 

Q — Would there he half a dozen ? — A — No, more than that I should say about 30 
01 40, or more, in Sialkot alone 

Q — Are there any other firms like that, outside Sialkot that you know of ? — A — I 
don’t know if there is any factory foi manufacturing athletic goods outside Sialkot 

Q — Do you know of any outside the Punjab — A — ^No 

Q — What portion of the cricketing and other gear do you supply to the country ? 
A bout one-tenth or one-twentieth ? — A , — That is a very difficult question to answer, because I 
am not in possession of the figures 

Q — Are there special facilities for carrying on this trade at Sialkot , or is it merely 
because you started it theie ? — A —There aie no special facilities , it is only because I cannot 
leave my home, 

X2 
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o —I sbonld like to know whethei you bnn<? the wood that yon require fiom a long 
distance or nhether you get it in the neighbourhood ?— i -We bring oui n ood from vaiions 
places We bring our wood from long distance® in some cases 

" O —You say that you have^had some English c'cperts working under -sou Can yon 

tell me how many ? — A — I hare got t«o now 

' Q —When did you begin to employ these English expeits , at the vciy start, or after 
some years of experience "i—A —I started this business, and when I found that I could not go 
further I went to England and brought 2 evpeits and they helped me to a ceitain extent, 
but I wanted something much better I wiuitcd a man of international leputation I went 
back agam and brought a man who is one of the authorities in this trade 

Q — \nd be is with you now ? — A — Yes 

Eon’ble Sir B N Mooiccrjee —Q —Is he an Englishman ?— ^ —Yes 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malapiya — How many ycais has he been with you ?—A — 
Now 7 years 

Q —You said that you ai e training yom assistants under him ?—A — Not assistants , 
I am training boys, 

Q ^jg tliere any man whom you are training ns an assistant to take the place of this 

expel t, rappoBing he wanted to go back?— Yes, ray own boy He is very nearly 
ready 

Q Have you taken many appienticcs outside your ownciiclc? — A — ^Yes, I have 

trained hundreds 

Q they working now in the othei factories that haae^bcen started in Sialkot 

or outside?—^ —Everybody has to draw from me 

Q ^You think then there is much room for flie development of this trade ? — A — I 

do up to a certain extent 

Q — You say here that education is the first necessity , and then j on say in answer to 
question 47 that 3 mu beliei e in early training in industrial schools, and you think that this 
should greatly help boys to get first insight, and should infiucnco their minds to decide whit 
business they would rather follow Do you think lint if in these elemen'-ara schools drawing 
and manual training, and a little knowledge of carpentry ind smuhj weio introduced, either as 
compulsoiy Bub]ects or as optional sub 3 ects, thatwould piomote industinl dc\clopment ’ — A~ 

1 do 

Q — You would then haae drawing and manual tiainingin all elementan schools ? — 
A —I think we should have an 8 horns industinl school, ind should gi\o 2 hour' to ait' and 

2 hours to drawing and model-making, and 1 houis to cnipentrv oi inetil work 

Q — That IS a matter of detail — A —I do belieie that industinl schools would be \oii 
helpful in developing industries 

Q — You think that the object which jou ln\e indicated in answer to qiioition 17 
would be served if boys bad this e Illy industinl bent given to then education, ihej would 
then be better able to select what business they might follow ? — A — Yes , we can saao a lot of 
waste of time if we had industrial schools They will be the grounding place to find out 
whether a boy 18 capable of doing anything No boys should be sent to an c'tablishment 
and apprenticed foi less than 6 years Those bovs who are anv good can go to central 
institutions afterwards, and those that are no good can leaae the school 

Q — At what stage would you introd ice manual training aftei they had learned to 
read and write and cast up accounts ? — A — Ye®, and drawing also Eirat of all then mind 
must be trained a bit 

Q —You say here that you wmnld put the industrial and technic il schools under the 
Depaitment of Industries what particulir advantage would acoiue fiom placing these 
technical schools under the Depaitment of Industiies ? Should they not rathei bo uiidei 
the general Department of Public Instiuclion ?—A —No, I think that will be a kind of dual 
control, because these Arts In'ppctois can come and inspect the Alts side They should have 
nothing to do with the oigamsation or management of schools, because the school should be 
run on business lines 

6 Thatwould apply to indastnal schools, but not to technical — A — Industrial 
schools as well as technical 


£> —You say that foi ^e training and improvement of Supenisois and skilled 
Managers they shou d be sent to Euiope or those coiintiies where then particular business is a 
speciality, or experts from those countries might be imported ioi this purpose ” 1 take it that 

^ brought in, they will be able to tiaiu a much laigei numbei 

Managers than you could obtain by sending men out to other couiitiies ? — 
A -fo some extent , but if you want to tram a man to handle a gigantic business, an expert 

cannot tram that man, because theie would be no such factoiies here, to enable him to see 

all the various departments of it An expeit may go to a certain extent, and a man may 
become a better meobanio than perhajis the expert himself 
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Q —Then in the cise of select men, you ivould encouiage them to go to other 
countiies to study things for themselves theie ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — You say that yon have nevei heard of this Depaitment of Indiistiics doing 
anything suhstaiitial Have you any idea of u hat yroilr this department is doing? — vd — I 
don’t} hnow They siniplv get a fev. letuins As far as I know, I don’t think they do 
anything, t e , anything substantial I doubt yciy much if they understand anything about <> 
Indus tiies 

Q — You say you think that it will be an advantage to the province that the iMembers 
of this Board should be recognised successful leaders of ludustiies inthe province ? — A — Yes, 

I do 

Q — In the case of an Imperial Department, what is your apprehension , supposing 
you had an Imperial Depaitment ? — A — It would he a very heavy, bulky machinery, and 
all proyinces w ill have to go to it f or then Dnectorate for instance, in some provinces you 
may get a set of veiy capable business men as advisers, who may go very quick , but if you 
have to get instructions from Simla, then you would only be able to do so much and no 
more 

Q — ^You think that foi the development of industries in the province, men m the 
province will be much more useful than men at some distant centie in the country ? — 4 — I 
do 

Q — ^You have suggested two industries, weaving and hosiery, m the shape of cottage 
industries Ale there any other cottage nr dustiies extant in your pioviuie which you can 
recommend? Is button- making taken up ? — A — No, I don’t know 

- — In what form would you suggest this help should be given , in the shape of hand- 
looms and machines for making hosi“iy For weaving in cottages, I suppose you mean that 
hand-looms should be given ^ — 4 — Yes 

Q — In what way should they be given , on the hiie-puiehase system ? — A — The 
hire-purchase system would he much better 

Q — Or merely lent out on hue ? — A — The hire-purchase would be better 

Q — Could not this best be done by forming co-operative •gooietres wliioh might 
co-operate both for purchase and sale ? — A — ^Yes, that is a good idea 

Ilon’hle Mr II J Maynard — Q — You sard that there were about SO oi 40 concerns 
at Sialkot which make sports goods ? — l — ^Theie arc many more 

p — Is not a very large proportion of those firms quite small concerns are they not 
very small ? — 1 — Yes , of course if a m in has got Ins own shop and turns out a few tennis 
rackets in a week, he'can call himself a spoits manufacturer 

P — They are mostly of that type How many considerable firms are theie who 
employ as many as 60 workmen ’ — A — I don’t think there is any other firm in Sialkot 
employing anything like 50 men, except my own 

P — You told us that your wood comes in fiom long distances in some cases Have 
you ever obtained any help fiom the Government Forest Depaitment in the matter of your 
wood ? — A — No help I should say just the other way 

Eon‘hh ^ir R V Mooltijee — Q — What do you mean ? That you were hmdeied ? 

A — They don’t give us any facilities 

p — ^What do you mean ‘ the other way ’ ? —A — Wq di-aw our mulberry wood from 
Changa Manga It is a Government plantation near Lahore, about iO miles oi so Instead 
of running the show f,n the benefit of the sports mamiCactureis, thcv do it for then own 
benefit They would not cut the necessary quantity of wood, and when they did cut the 
wood they would do it at such times and in such quantities as to induce artificial com- 
petition For instance, supposing we wanted 3,000 feet of timbei, although the timber was 
there, they would cut 1,000 feet only All the men would go theie, and instead of our having 
to pay the usual puce of 8 or 12 annas, the puce would go up to Rs 3 or Rs 3 8-0 Every- 
body fights to get the timber They know our requirements , they know what we want if 
they cut the wood for us and sell it at the depot rate of ll annas, everybody could get it, 
instead of that they cut small quantities and let the men fight and fight and keep up the price 

P — Have you written to them complaining of this pioceduie ? — A — They are too 
independent to take any notice of complaints 

P — They may have a reason foi not cutting such laige quantities at a time Have 
you ever enquired into the facts ’ — A — M e have approached them two or three times They 
say “ Oh no, we will do as we like Government has to see to its own interests, not yours 

P — Have you got any written coriespoiidenee about that ? — A — I do not believe in 
written correspondence I had to go and see them and make lepresentations 
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Q —‘Wo take it from you that they auction the ivood and don't give it to any parti 
oular persons — ' — They auction month after month 

Q — And whoever bids high, they get it ? A Yes 

Q _Do you object to that system "i—A —I do, because there is any amount of 
» mulberrv and they can giow much more than ive leqmre If -we don't buy the wood they 
sell it at 2 or 3 annas a foot It is foitunate that we have discovered uses foi mulberry , it is 
useful foi making hockey sticks and other things Now they have got sheesham and mulbeny, 
but if they tuined the whole thing into mulbeny, they could not only get the necessary 
quantity of fuel, but they could keep us satisfied, and this industry would bo very materially 
benefitted 

Eon’ble Mr E J Maynard — Q —I suppose you will lecognisc that the Forest Do 
partment has to consider other interests as well as the interests of one particular industry 
It would not be possible for them to s ly that mulberry is benefitted by such and such an 
industry and therefore we will grow it They aro obliged tp weigh one interest with another — 

But they can serve two oi three interests by doing the thing on business lines What 

I object to IB that there is no senso in it 

Q —'W'hat particular feature of it ? Of course the Forest Department is a profit- 
making department —A —That is the one thing which comes in first with the department 

Q — Is that, to your mind, the radical difficulty which prevents it from being use- 
ful "i—A —They don't take an inteiest They say " We shall run this on red-tape lines , we 
don't bother whethei you come or not " 

Eon’llc Sir R N. Moolerje" - <2— That is to say, their attitude towards the develop- 
ment of industries is not good ? — A — No, they do not take the slightest interest 

Eon’ tie Mr E J Maynard — Q — ^There is i beautiful museum of different kinds of 
wood at Dchra Dun Have you made any use of that ? — A — Yes, we have been in com- 
munication with that institution. 

Q — Have you eier been to look at it? — A — No, I haio not been, and there is no 
necessity to go I know pretty nearly everything connected with my business , what w ood 
we require and where it grows 

<2 —You don't think that would contribute anything useful to youi knowledge ?—A — 
We have had correspondence with those people, and they admit that what we want we can 
get only at Changa Manga 

(2 — About this matter of education, 1 understood yon to say that the boys who have 
been to school pickup mechanical knowledge moie quickly You meant by that that the 
boys, who have been to an ordinary elemental y’ school pick up knowledge quicker ? — A — ^They 
do We find they pick up mechancial knowledge quicker , they arc more intelligent 

<2 — Fiom having gone through the oidinary literary education m a primary school ? — 
A — Yes 

^ — You don't mean to say an industrial school ? — A — I hai e had no boys from a 
regular industrial school, and there are no indiistiial schools at Sialkot , but generally those 
boys who have attended an Aits school are more intelligent 

Q — That applies to primary schools, but what about a boy who has been beyond the 
primary stage into tlie middle school? — A,—1. have replied to this question , because those 
boys who have passed then matriculation examination don't come They think it below their 
dignity I have had no boys beyond the primary 

5ir D J Taia — Q — About youi visiting the museum at Deliia Dun , you say you 
know aU about wood, so you don't need to visit the museum — A , — I did not say I know all 
about wood , but all about the wood that I use in my business 

Q — Ale yon aware that the institute at Dehra Dun makes enquiries into the various 
kinds of wood, and the uses to which fhey could be put Perhaps you might find some other 
wood which may serve your purpose just as well, by visiting an institution of this kind Yon 
know the general complaint is that there aic not enough leseaich institutes scattered about 
the ^ country to help industries Here you have an institution close to your door, and you 
don't take advantage of it ? — A — I don't mean to dispute the usefulness of that institution 
but this industry is a very old industry in England, and wo have got here the top experts 
and they tell us what our requirements are 

Q They tell you what are the woods used in Jlngland, because they only know the 
wood grown in Europe But youi expeit would not know anything about the woods grown 
m India Foi instance, I might tell you this morning some of us visited the Kailway 
Worhshops A wood is at present being used there foi making propeller blades of aeroplanes 
inis IS quite different to any wood used in Europe, and the woikshop people find that it is 
much better smted for propeller blades than the wood used in Europe This particular 
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wood does not exist in Enrope, bnt it exists lieie In the same way you can find other 
wood that may smt your business So, why this attitude of aloofness ? — 4 — We are using 
a certam Innd of timbei which wo find is admirably suited to us So the Dehra Dun men 
can only tell us of some land of wood which giows on the Himalayas The question is 
whether that wood may be useful to us or not Then comes in the question of freight , 
it might not he convenient 

Q — ^Is not knowledge of any kind always worth having l—A —That it is all very 

well 

Q — Have you heard about this particular kind of wood I am referring to ? — A — I 
did not say I have knowledge of all kinds of wood 

Q — ^What aie the various departments m your sports factory ? — You manufacture 
cricket bats, tennis lackecs, hookey sticks, footballs and cricket balls, are all made from 
materials obtamed in this country, or from imported materials ? — A — ^We import some 
materials 

Q — ^With reference to the expert you have called in , what is he an expert in ? In 
all these things, or only in one or two branches? — 4 — ^In the ma]oiity of branches, but 
there are some things which he has not actually done, but has a thorough knowledge of 

Q — ^Tou mean to say he has gained a certain amount of experience and knowledge 
after coming into this country, which he did not possess before ? — A — Yes 

Q — He IS not a universal expert, but only an expert m a few branches ? — A — When 
we showed him various kinds of wood and proved that they were better, he said “ Yes, yon aie 
doing very well 

Q — Just as you proved to him that other woods are better, you might yourself find 
somebody prove to you that there aio woods which might serve your purpose better 
You say that you will bnng up youi own son to take up this work under the experts Have 
you ever thought of sending him, or any of your relatives, to Euiope to be trained in this 
business thoroughly ? — A — All my bo> s have been educated in England, with the exception 
of one 

Q — ^But have they been apprenticed to particular branches of the trade that you have 
taken up, in any way ? — A — Later on they can go when they have mastered all we can teach 
them here Then they can go to England 

Q — Don^t you think that such apprenticing is a great thing for people who are in 
certain industries to train their own ohildien up scientifically in every branch of it, so as to be 
independent of foreign experts, and be able to do eveiything iii this country themselves ? — 
A — Yes, it is necessary, as I have said in my written evidence Those boys w ho show 
promise and who acquire all that u e can teach them in this countiy should certainly be sent to 
foreign countries to specialize in those subjects 

Q — Here you have an industry foi over 28 years in your own factory There are ideal 
circumstances undei which you should send somebody to be trained m Europe and specialize 
in your business Don’t you think you ought to take more advantage of the situation — 
A — 1 had to struggle first for 20 years to make two ends meet I had to do the whole thing 
myelf and fight against a hundred and one difiiculties When I made a little progress I 
said, “ it will not be complete unless I go to England and bung out experts ” 

Q — ^Instead of bimging out experts, could you not tram youi own sons m this 
profession by sending them to England ?— /J —They are very young. They have only become 
fit now 

Q — ^In regard to industrial schools, what sort of education would you have in them ? 
Would you give that education in existing elementary schools as supplementary education , oi 
would you have diEerent schools ? — A — ^No, different schools 

Q — So you would have elementary schools giving ordinary education, and other 
schools where industrial education is combined with manual training You would not combine 
the two m the same institution ? — A — No 

Q — Kefernng to the question of your workmen, you say that you were the fust to 
introduce this industry , and you trained all the workmen, and that nearly all the w'oikmen 
employed in other factories have been those trained by you ? — A — 1 don’t say “ all ’’ , but the 
majority, the non-aitisan class Theie is a certain class in this country called the artisan 
class, and they generally don’t come to me foi training 

Q — Have you any complaints with regard to that ? Do you suffer in your business, 
owing to your workmen being enticed away by others ? — A Yes, I do 

Q — Have you any suggestion to make as to how to prevent that ? — A — Beyond a 
certain age I cannot prevent boys and men going to other factories I suggest introducing 
some sort of apprentice law, by which we could keep the boys foi a certain period 

Q — ^As your workmen leave you, do you go on training more men ? — A — ^Yes 
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Q _So you get all tlie wotkmen you want ? You have no difficulty aliout that ?—A — 
We have to work very hard and peiseiere 


0 —In answer to question 40 you i ay “ Young men who aie leaining oi have learnt 

their business should be given every ficihty loi attending nignt or short time day Bchools, 

more esneciallv those who feel that tins education will help lliem to get more efficient By 
whom ^shoulcf this facility he given? By emplojcrs like youi-sclf ^ — Yes, by 
employers 

Q —That means you will let them off then work horns to go to school, and pay 
them dming the time they go to school ? Is that not what ) ou mean ^ —I don’t mind 
doing this 


(j —Have you ever done aiij thing of this kind— let the )'oung men learn a trade 
undeiyou, give them two horns , pay them foi fulltime, and let them spend those two 
hours in a school ?—A —Most of the boys aio illitciato I have not done an} thing in this 


line 

Q —You say young men should be given every facility By whom ?— 4 —I mean by 
Government 


—How should Government give facilities to boys 111 }our employ They are em- 
ployed by you, you work them for 8 horns, where arc they to find time, unless you release 
them? — A — They can do that in the tvening 

Q — After woiking 8 oi 10 horns in your factory’ ? — A — Thov actually do not work 
foi moie than G or 7 , they do not get evhausled 

Q — ^Is it not youi duty also to holp them ? — A — Yes, to some e\tcnt 


Q — Then whv don’t you do it youiself? Later on y ou say “ Gov eminent should 
make grants to the films who send men to become efiicient to foreign countries ” You propose 
that you should send mmi to foreign countries and that Government should help vou to do 
BO ? — 4 —I don’t mean that Govciumcnt should help me pcisonally 


Q — By making grants to firms who send men to become efficient, you mean firms 
like yours, and foi the purpose of establishing priv ate industries which arc not of national 
impoitance ? — A —Not foi myself, because I am suflicientlv advanced, but for those iiulus- 
tnes which are in their infancy Government should help these 

Q You say ''These giants may be in the shape of free passage, oi so much a year 
for the time they are leai mug, or a percentage of the whole expenses” These nio private 
industries, whj should Government piy for the education of these men nt all Don’t you 
think the films themselves should do it ? — A — 1 think Government should help new industries, 
because they won’t do any substantial thing without Government holp When I was 
answering this question I was not meaning my own business I said, new’ industries 

Hon’hle Sti FanuWiov Gurnmhhoj/ — Q — ^^Yerc yon the first man who started this 
industry? — A — I cannot say that I stai ted this Theio was this industry, but m a very ' 
crude way they used to make badminton and tennis laekets for some time 


Q — And now you are m ilnng the articles as good as the English? — A — As good as 
anything in the world Wo claim that we make bettei things Englishmen in this country 
say so I have got in writing opinions fiom leading English tennis playeis, 

Q —As you say, this Industiy has gieatei scope for evpansiou m India , if so, you can 
make more and send outside India and compete With others At what puce have you been 
se'ling, at a lowei price than irapoited articles ? — A — Yes 

Q—llovr much lowei 10 oi 15 per cent ?—A —Yes, we sell them cheaper, we sell 
them in many cases at the same puces, and in some cases at cheapei prices 

Q —What is the highest price you get foi a lacket?— /f.—The highest is Es 25 


Q —Have you got any school in Sialkot like the Government Eailway School here’ 
Have you seen the Government Enihvay School heie?— ^ —I have not been to that school, 
but I know there is a lailway school somewhere neai the railway station We have no techni- 
cal industnal school in Sialkot 

0—1 would advise you to visit this school, it will iiiteiest you a lot Having no 
industual school, yon have to take raw boys ?— 4 —Yes, we have got to lake law boys 

Q —And appientices come to you , do you staiL them with mv pay ? — 4 —We talve 
min tor a month or two to sgg vrhGthei he is any good 

12 « if “weSmchi™' “S' 

InamfoST’f? '■ -Do JO. mean 
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Q — ^Yes "What ib the chance for an apprentice if he comes to yon , m how many 
years does he reach the highest pay ?— A — He can mate ahont Rs 60 or 60 

Q — What does youi English foieman draw? — A — Rs 400 

Q — Yon brought him on an agreement of 4 or B years? — A — ^Yes 

Q — ^And he gets lodging free ? — A — ^Yes 

Eon’bh Sir E N MooKerjee — Q — ^Yoni work le piece-work? — A — We have both 
systemo, piece and daily wages Generally we run onr factory on piece-work 

" Q — ^When yon say a man gels Rs 60, he earns Rs 60 ? — A — Yes 

Hon’ble Sn Fazulbhoy Gunhnbhoy — Q — Yon give out work on piece-work?— — Most 
of the work is piece-work It is very difBcult to get work out of the workmen without any 
system Yon will require so many moie supervisors 

Q — What is the chance of a man becoming an oveiseei of the uorks? Yon must 
have many Indian overseers to work under the European? — A — Yes, we are training 
them 

Q — ^What IS the highest pay the man who is under your European foieman draws ?— 
A — ^We give them sometimes Rs 70 and Re 80 

Q — Where do you got j out machmeiy fiom , is it English ? Have you got English 
machinery? — A — ^Yee, a lot 

Q — Is the Japanese article competing with you ? — A — I don’t think they can turn 
out athletic goods 

Q — But are any Japanese goods coming which compete with you 7— A — I think they 
are sending some sort of tennis rackets 

Q — Are you suffering any lailway difficulties in sending your aitioles to othei places 
at high rates ? — A — ^Yes, very much 

Q — Suppose you have to compete and send your articles to Bombay, competing 
against European goods, then do you send by railway from here to Karachi and from 
Kaiachi to Bombay by sea?— We are very handicapped , we have to pay much more 
freight fiom here to Calcutta than perhaps fiom London to Calcutta I don’t supply 
English goods to the Calcutta Branch, but ha\e to ask my London agents to send, because it 
IB cheaper Freight from London to Calcutta is less than fiom here to Calcutta , 

Q — You think that a man w'ho has learnt this business is a better man to he sent to 
Europe to learn that profession with the help of Government scholarships 7— A —What I 
meant was that, supposing a man has learnt all he could under an expert, and he showed 
promise. Government should come, not in the interests of that employei, but in the 
interests of the country If they get hold of a man who shows he is efficient, he should be 
sent to England or some othei country to specialize, because he may bo a bettei mau than 
their expert 

Q —Flow Government are sending scholars to England and other countries by giving 
Echolaiships ? — J — Most of them are no good 

Q —They get a man from college and ask him what profession he wants to learn ?— 
A — That IS a great mistake 

Q — ^They ought to take a man who has learnt the business here ? — A — That is why 
we are getting a kind of ^et-back 1 hese men, when they go to foreign countries, learn 
nothing If a man wants to leain, nobody can stop him fiom learning If a man is the 
son of so and so he is selected and sent to England, that is a wrong system. 

<5 — About apprentice law, what is this apprentice law that you want to have? — 
A — ^They have a special apprentice law in England The apprentices are in a way the 
property of then employers foi the time being Supposing a boy runs away, they can 
inform the nearest magistrate, and the boy will be fetched hack at once We have no 
system here, with the lesult that much of the time and money spent on taese boys is lost, 
because before they have made any headway, they run away 

Q — For how many years di you want these people to be apprenticed? — A — 5 to 
7 years to get vei^ efficient, because a boy requires 3, 4 or 5 years to learn it, and then 
he gets r ery efficient after <7 years 

Q — Are you suggesting that to your Government here ? — A — Yes 

Q — How many hours does youi factory work in the day ? — A — We woik 8 hours 

Q — You 3 ust said about the financial help You had no Government financial help 
to make a very large factory fiom the beginning ? — A — ^No, not only no financial help but not 
even the requisite knowledge Here people are setting up businesses without any knowledge at 
all, With the result they fail, 

T 
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Q -Are tlieic other factories as big ae yours in Sialkot, employing Em ope'ai super- 
vision ? — J — No 1 1 .v 1 

Sir F E Stewait — Q — Your business is a success now ? A i shoula think so 

Q ~Ani you have a good many branches m different places ?- A —I have 4 biauches , 
Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow and Delhi 

Q -When you started, I suppose most of the sports for which you supply goods, 
cricket, football, hockey, etc , were confined to Buiopeans ? A Yes 

Q —Indians did not play them much in those days 7 A Indians knew these 
things before I started, and that was why I took it up 

Q —Do you make golf clubs ^—A —Yes ^ 

Q— Have you found suitable timber for golf clubs, shafts and so on Hickoiy, 

which iB American wood 


Q -You have not found suitable wood m India 7-^ -I made experiments, bub did 

not get, 

Str D J Tata—Q —Did you try Dehia Dun "i—A —No 


Hon^lle PanM M M MaJavtya —Q —You said that the Forest Department think of 
their own piofits and do not think of helping the tiade ">—A -I don’t say the only difficulty 
IS their piofits They don’t take an interest except in their own department 

Q.— Did I understand you to say that they have been raising the price of the wood 
that you require, as the requiiements of your industry have been growing 7 - A —They are not 
laiEing They are doing the business m such a way that the raising of the price is the lesult 


(3 —Is the wood that you use required very largely for othei purposes, so far as yon 
know "i—A —So far as I know it is not used for any other things 


Q —You said that they would sell a thousand feet at one time and then hold up and 
sell another thousand feet latei on, when there would be a great demand in the maiket for 
it, instead of fixing the puce and allowing people to order as much as they wanted, in which 
event you and others in this tiade could get wood cheaper and on fairer terms ?— 
A — Yes, because we could send in oiii indents 


Q — What you would wish to be recommended is that a certain price should bo fixed 
and that indents should bo taken in hand and the W’ood supplied when the demand for it has 
not risen in the market Would you recommend that the price should be fixed when the 
demand is not vciy high in the market? — 4 — Do you mean, generally speaking 

Q -Yon =ay they send out a thousand feet at one time, then you wait and the 
thousind feet are to be shared by half a dozen firms, so the pi ice rises What do jmii 
lecommend, that the thing should be available throughout the year, so that anyone indenting 
may get it on fair terras without there being this keen competition for it 7-/4 -Yes, some- 
what on those line 


Q Have yon any other suggestion to make, in order that this difficulty should be 
^ I think that the place is big enough foi keeping the sports trade running 
all the year lound, and they can perhaps get more wood than we require, if they took an 
intercot in the thing I admit m some cases peihaps mulbeiry wood is not as much as is 
required, but if they took an interest and if they giew the wood, I mean on business lines, 
they could get much more than we want, and theie is great scope for that 


+1 n ^ Would you put in your suggestions in a definite form as to what you would want 
fn+h q a possible recommendation to help yoni trade, and send it 


^ f suggest that people should he allowed to indent for 

mulberry wood at a fixed pnoe 7~A —Yes 

, Skould they be allowed to mdenhfoi as much as they wanted 7 —You mean 

a You “lean a’ man wishing to "do” other firms "collars "the 

^mle thing and sells it at a higher pnee 7 Is that what you mean ? That can be provided 


Q 1 am afraid it is not so simple as you think 
lOiernment may be accused of favouritism? 


That IS also the difficulty, that 


’ roceived at tho time o£ going to Prosa, 
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Witness No 874 

LaIiA HAiiKisnEN LaIi, Bar , at-Law, Lahore 
WniTTEN EVIDENCE 
Financial aid to induslnal entei piisci 

I have bad, so far as tho Punjab, Sindh, and parts of United Piovinces are con- Capital, 
corned, considerable e\.porienco of the raising of capital diiectly as shaie-capital of in- 
dustrial joint slock concerns, and indirectly tbrougb banks and insuiance concerns I have 
found difficulties in raising, in those parts, share capital to any veiy largo extent by public 
advertisement because of — 

(1) the ivant of oxpoiionce in the investing public , 

(2) vrant of means of largo and extensive publicity , 

(3) limited number of people who could or iiould m\ ost in industrial concerns, 

the result of ivbicb bad not been demonstrated or established , 

(1) limited resources of inaestois , 

(5) non-attractn e terms as to return on tlieir money by ordinaiy industries, 
as alltbeindiistnos vhicb could be started vitbout speciality of knowledge 
or speciality of privilege were exposed to unlimited competition fiom out 
side the country and in the countij’ itself , and lastlj because 

(G) absence of recognised undcrvritois. brokers and cam assers, 

liaising of capital indirectly, bovc^cr, tbiough sliares and deposits of joint block 
banks and insuiance concerns vas, compaiativcly speaking, easiei, but I am afiaul that 
daj has also gone, on account of the lolly of the majority of people concerned, and wicked- 
ness of some Indians and Euiopeaiis, want of sjmpatbj on the side of authorities (not to 
use any stronger term) and the spirit of competition of Anglo-Indian banks There- 
fore it is not onlj essential but impeiatno that this source of laising capital should be 
rcMVod bj all legitimate and offoctno means, as no cnibscd industrial country has done 
much or can do much bj way of ludustriabsm or comnieiciabsin without banking backing 
El on in England they aio now feeling that efforts m this direction are needed to impioi e 
their own industiics and trade So fai as the Punjab is concerned, the oiily-soiuce ofleal 
wealth of fbo people at present being aguculturo, eo opoiatne banks moaement ought 
to bo strongtliencd, extended, iinproacd, localised and capital drawn fiom this souico to 
industries , as saa mgs of tow n ti ado people axe generally a ery meagre and the official world 
cannot amass sufficient aaealth to gia o a leal impetus to mdustiial onterpiiso 

I baao no poisonal oxpeiioncoof anj financial oi ofbei aid b> Goaeinmont to any covornmont assiet- 
industna! enterpnso, but I think for the conditions brought about by avorld competition, onco. 
and by the recognition of the fact that financial State aid has been gnen to industiies 
in old countries it IS essential, con'^idermg the low industrial lc\cl to which we have been 
brought, that a oiy bbeial financial aid by Goveininent should bo alToided, and the method of 
giving Go\ ernmeiit aid should not bo confined to any ouo or two of the inctbods suggested 
in question o, but all the iiietbodH should be declared perinissibloj one oi moio, most suited 
to particular casob, to be lesortcd to when applications foi aid aio rccoi\ ed and appio\ ed 
Goe ernmont inteiosts and public interests requiie that tho aid afforded from public funds 
should not bo wasted, miaapphod oi waylaid, and measures should bo taken to guard 
against such risks, but no hird-and-fast rules aic required, nor any greater precautions are 
necessary than in tho case of money lent fox such purposes by such institutions as tho Bank 
of Bengal and tho Bank of Bombay Goveininent caution sometimes degenerates into 
a regular interferonco and this must bo as oidcd 

I am not acquainted intimately wntli any industry pioneered by Government in 
theso pailb, but I know that Government docs its own dairying, runs oxtensivo Eailway wooer lactonea 
Woikshops in connection with Noith-Wostcrn Bailway, and owns a Poiest Distilloiy 
(Turpentine) In my mow Government should directly pioneei industries where— 

(a) Governmont-owned raw materials aro going waste and are not being and 

are not likely to be utilised tor industrial purposes , 

(b) Government is a largo consumer of manufactured articles, and they have 

to bo bought out of India where they aro produced at an enormous cost, 
though they could bo produced in this country at a much smaller cost , 

(c) similar undertakings, in private hands outside of India, aro on an enor- 

mous scale requiring skill and labour beyond private control , 

y2 
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(d) a flourishing industry earned on on obsolete methods is languishing and re- 
quires special skill and oigamzation to revive , ’which private enterprise 
is unable to undertake. 


(e) In short in exceptional cases only, where it was not possible to induce private 
enterprise to come in 

Government pioneei enterprise should bo limited only to such lime that the 
chances of creating private enterprise to undertake the same are not forthcoming, except- 
ing where for considerations of political and financial necessities, a State monoply becomes 
desirable ^ 


I am afraid that the existing bankmg agencies in the Punjab are useless to render 
any assistance to existing or future industries in the land, and for reasons of banking 
failures of 1913-14 special efforts are needed to organize purely Indians banks with 
avowed objects of helping tiado, agriculture, industry, and social requirements, rospoc 
tively, with suitable organizations, and suitable capital 

The existing Company law is quite sufficient, and I am dicidodly of opinion that 
no fuithei legal interference is either needed or desirable The la’ws recently passed such 
as Prime Movers, Factory Inspections, Boiler Inspoclioiis, oven the llaihiaj Act are 
worked unequally, and hamper lathor than help or guide, and load in many instances to 
positive discouragement 

In my view Government aid should not bo lofusod to any now enterprise, simplj 
because it would compote with an cbtahlishcd external trade , ofherwiso in the present 
condition of things Government aid will not bo available in all the numerous directions 
which are indicated by the ever-mcrcasing list of imports 


11, — Technical aid io industries 
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So far as the Punjab is concerned no technical or scientific aid has ov ci, to my know- 
ledge, been afforded by the Government to any industry, noi are there any industries 
excepting wheat-grinding and cotton ginning of any magnitude worth mentioning But 
leaving the execution of research aside for the time being, it will bo vcij useful for the 
Province if Government staitod demonstration industries connected with oil crushing, 
and indutftiies arising out of oil, and also metal iiidustiios so fai as ov oiy-daj needs of 
the people are concerned, both for the urban and rural populations 

Other aspects of the inquiry would bo piomaluro for this Province, but as it is not 
likely that the Government would institute any periodical surveys of the industrial 
situation it IS necessary and essential that an Industnal Board on the lines of Citj Improv e- 
ment Tiusts, bo instituted fully representative of Indian interebts, and a Technical Edu 
cation Board be orgamsed on the linos of Senates of Univ orsities liko the Cambridge and 
Oxford, which Senates and Boards will4hua combine tho functions of onquirj commissions 
and orgamzing institutions, with hbeial finances at their disp osal 

111 — Assistance in marketing products 

I have some experience of an industrial exhibition as I was tho Gonoial Secretary 
of the 1909 10 Punjab and North West Frontier Exhibition hold at Lahore, and I can 
testify to then utility, and I am of opinion that in each Province, industnal exhibitions 
should be held every 6 yoais to mark tho progress made m tho provincial industries in tho 
interval , and Government should not hold but aid tho idea of local periodical exhibitions, 
and aid and co-operate libeially to enable tho exhibitions to bo held If hold at legular 
intervals these exhibitions will help emulation and ambition, raise tho standard of effi- 
ciency and excellence, introduce varieties, help marketing and create export critics Those 
exhibitions should combine the features of popularity and utility in bringing buyers and 
sellers together They may m addition to local exhibits invite exhibits from outside only 
in such lines as may be useful for the development of piovinoial resources or meet provincial 
needs They should not be an immense and merely random collection of what could bo 
coUected as a show, 

I ceitamly think that the lists of Government lequiroment should be published in 
each Department and samples exhibited iii Commercial klusoums 

IF — Other forms of Government assistance 

Pre-emption laws and land alienation laws are drawbacks to industnal develop 
ment, but as the means of industrial development are otheiwiso limited tho effect of those 
laws IB not fully understood 

If Government and Eailways should be prepared to find free land near the Eailway 
btations and give facilities in finding sidings, such help would be much appreciated The 
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present policy of auctioning lands in nevr colonies for industrial puiposes is not at all fair 
as the least informed geneially bids the highest, and makes a mess for himself and for the 
better informed and equipped 

V — Training oj labour and supervision 

This IS a very entertaining and interesting subject to write a book upon, but as 
even a begmning has not been made in industrial enterprise in these Provinces it would be 
useless to -write about what might be, but the most pressing problem is the scarcity of 
labour 


FI — General official administration and oiganizaiion 

So far as I am awaie there is no orgamzation m the Punjab for the development of 
mdustiies, excepting that the Direetoi of Agriculture is also the Director of Industries 
What he actually does in this respect is not known to me, or for the matter of that to any 
man having anything to do with industries 

I recommend the institution of a Board of Industries and of a Board of Techmcal 
Training with e-^ecutive powers and budgetted funds, sufficient for the growing needs of 
industries as they develop They will certainly have to be assisted by experts and 
executive officers The senior of them who may also be the Secretary to the Board may 
be designated as Director of Industries 

He should certainly be a man of industries and not a mere non-technical official 

In Older to consolidate the sepaiate activities of the various provinces I think 
periodical conferences should be devised, and an Imperial Department under a Member 
of Industries might give special impetus and save much duplication of Government aid 

So far as the Punjab is concerned ,I think special measures should be adopted to en- Cottage mdustnes 
courage andfostei house and cottage industries specially suitable to women woikers , as 
woman in the Punjab, for various economic and social reasons, is becoming an article of 
luxury merely, and a drone 

VII — Organization oj technical and scientijie departments oj Government 

I think not only the technical and scientific experts engaged in the industrial Study of foreign 
enterprise of the" country, but the proprietors and managers should also be encouraged by 
money grants and by arranging opportunities for them to visit foreign lands, and to study 
the methods of production, the efficiency of the organizations, the superiority of the articles 
produced, and methods of marketing, etc 

I have had, in my earlier career, to consult endless catalogues, booksellers and others Kofereno© hbtanes 
tq discover authoritative works on industrial and financial matters, and therefore I am of 
opinion that libraries of such literature would prove useful, but such libraries should be, 
public or part of public libraries and not exclusive ' 

If an Industrial Board such as recommended and some industrial institutions CoUegcsofcom 
are started I think a College of Commerce will also be needed to tram accountants, secre- 
taries, auditors, agents (sale and purchase) and afford opportunities to duectors and pro- 
prietors to study the business side of undertakings 

If a Provincial Industrial Board and a Technical Education Board are fixed, the Local bodice 
Municipality and Iiocal Boards may then help only in the holding of district exhibitions, 
startmg distiict industrial and commercial museums, encouraging local enteiprise by ad- 
vice, grant of aid, and recommendations to Industrial Board, Trade Commissioners, 
etc If the Provincial Boards are not appomted then these authorities might make a 
beginning in the way of aiding and originating industrial schemes 

VIII — Government organization jor the collection and distribution oj 
- Gommerxcal Intelligence 

All I can suggest in this respect is that the statistics may be published separately, 
province by province, in some cases, and in the case of new and gro-wing industries they 
ought to be instituted early They ought to be published in the dailies and weeklies by 
arrangements with the papers The same should apply to the Commercial Intelhgence, 

“ Indian Trade Journal ” is not so well knoivn as it ought to be, and Government 
should certainly assist purely industrial and trade journals, at any rate up to a time that 
they become self-supporting They should be helped with money and if required with 
information and intelligence I have had several shots at these, but had to give up the 
enterprise for lack of support 

I have perused many monogra’phs issued by Government but do not recollect to Special monographs 
have ever received any practical help of any kind It may be my own fault This applies 
to Forest, Geological and Provincial Industries monographs. Their chief fault is that they 
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are not practical In the compilation of these I would suggest that in addition to depart 
mental activities, outside activities should also be utilised 

These and trade journals should bo published in the vernaculars of the provinces 
where their usefulness may be conceived 

Government should publish information regarding the 101 industries and trades 
of foreign countries, more frequently and more gonoially than the information aiailable 
in the country, as this would in some cases help the foreigner moio than the people here 

IX—OOicr forms of Government action and orgamzahon 

Penalties should be imposed in the case of adulteiation of all raw materials, whether 
they are wheat, cotton or anything else 

Piosecution, however, should be at the complaint of the usois and not at the 
instance of tho police oi of any special department , but the inspection may bo com 
pulsory at the complaint of tho user by a body of expert tradeis 

I do think a system of registration and disclosure of partnerships would pio\ouseluli 

The transport monopoly of tho North-Western Eailw ay does hamper people a groat 
deal The roads are fairly good near about largo towms, and they should bo improved 
in tho villages Waterways were very useful at one time , and if tho canals bo adopted 
to this purpose trade and industry will be grateful 

Tho railway freights are open to the following criticism — 

(a) They have been designed to help the export of law-inatonals and to dii 

courage tho export of manufactured Indian goods, and piactically 
versa so far as tho foreign goods are concerned , 

(b) They have showm and can give proforonco , 

(c) They help tho ports at tho expense of tho internal cities , 

(d) They are enhanced and reduced arbitrarily without notice, and sometime 

these alterations effect great and real damage to industries 

I would say lailway rates should be in tho hands of a special board and subject to 
certain rules of appeals ■“ - 

Eailways are being extended all light 

Shipping freights to Egypt on flour were found to bo \ eij disadv nntageous 

v,There is I believe in tho Government lecord loom, much information in connection 
with hydro electric power of which tho public knows very little 

I have nothing specific to say, excepting that I plead foi sympathy in tho Forest, 
as in all the Government Departments, more of tho commoicial and less of tho magistona! 
tone in then dealmgs with traders and industrial people , if something in this diimitionn 
really intended to be done 

New industries, which could bo started m the country 

General 

1 Woollen industries 

2 Glass making 

8 Wine brewing and distilleries 

4 Ijeather manufacture • 

5 Metal works 

6 Machinery-making 

7 Oil mdustries 

8 Eailway requirements, excepting perhaps rails and heavy iron, 

9 Hundreds of articles of stationery 

10 Food industries 

II Medicmal industries 

12 Ceramic industries 


perhaps some minerals, could be worked ml 
urotflctinn a ri the people had the capital and the enterprise, and for sometin: 

protection and not free trade was the economic'policy of the Government 
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Obal E vibenoe, 11th December 1917 

, S%r F H Stewart — Q — ^You desenbe youiBelf as a merchant^ — ^You are also ‘a 

Barrister-at-la-w ? — A — Yes 

1; Q — Which were you fiist ? — A — Barristei-at-law 

Q —How long have you been engaged in mercantile enterprise ?—A —Exclusively 
'* for the last eighteen years 

Q —You do not practise the law now ?—A —I am not a practising Bairister now, 

' <3 — W'^ould you enumerate to us some of tho'prmcipal industrial enteipiises with 

which you were connected m this province?—^ — Ginning, spinmng and weaving, flour 
1 milling, glass making, match-making, metal, brick-making, oil-piessing, timber indiistiy 
I think these aie the chief ones 

Q —In what capacity usually 9— A — Usually as a director or managing director 
, or paitnei or proprietor 

1 Q — Did 3 ’'ou find jmuiself able to devote the necessary time, knowledge and atten- 

tion to BO many different inter ests ? — A — ^In some cases I was not personally looking after 
_ the concerns and in some other cases I was personally looking alter the things IVhethei 
I looked after the things personally or not, I could find time to supervise 

Q — "With reference to the difficulty which you found in raising capital directly foi 
^ indiistinl concerns you mention one factor, “ absence of recognised underwriters, brokers 
* and canvasseis ” Would you like to see a legulai stock exchange in the hig centzes ? — 
A — do not think that could give much aid At present under writers do not exist, but 
when underwriting did come that would help Brokers and canvasseis would come in 
the natural course of progress 

Q — Official stock exchange quotations would be of help ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — ^Is it p 'matter to which you have gn en any thought ? — A — Not much 

Q — With lefeience to the raising of capital indirectly, you speak of the ‘ folly ’ 
of the majority of people concerned Wfiiat do you mean by ‘ folly ’ there ? Do you 
mean ignoiance ? — A — Ignorance and not taking proper steps to enquire as to the exact 
position of the banks 

Q — You mean on the part of investors — A — ^Yes, lavestois and depositors 

Q — You speak of the wickedness of some Indians and Europeans ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — ^What do you moan by that ? — A — I moan a conspiracy set up w'lth the deter- 
mined object of destrojing the banking of the Punjab, in which officials and non-officials 
joined, and made ev erv possible effort, and took every possible measure to destroy banking 
. which would have really done immense good to the province and to outoide 

Hon’Vle Sir B N MooKerjec — Q — Would you use the word ‘ conspiracy ’? — A — 
Yes 

Sir F H Stewart — Q — On the part of officials and non officials ? — A — Yes 

Q — That IB stronger than what you say in the next sentence, “ want of sympathy 
on the pait of the authorities, and the spirit of competition of Anglo Indian banks ’’ Do 
you mean moie than the ordinary competition for business which natuially exists ? — 
A — Yes A great deal more 

Q — What do 5 oii maintain was the object of those pieople ? You say they desired 
to destroy banking industiym the Punjab ? — A — They would luiow their object them 
selves, but I could saj' that they did not want Indian banking to flourish, and very likely 
they thought that left to itself it would prove a formidable opponent or competitor to 
their business And I have a shrewd suspicion that there had been some effort made that 
the banking in India should be the monoply of a certain class of people and as that 'mono- 
poly was likely to be broken by the efforts made by the Punjabees in banking enterprise 
they naturally thought of and took w'hatever steps they could to destroy it 

Q — You mea'n to say that there was an organised opposition to the growth of bank- 
ing in this province by people who wore endeavouring to establish monopolies ? — A — Yes 

Q — After the unfortunate crisis of four years ago there was a natural sudden with- 
drawal of confidence on the part of the investmg public ? — A — Yes 

Q — ^Do you see any signs of that confidence beginning to revive ? — A — I do find 
an improvement m the situation of the banks that exist, hut not very much 
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0 —Do you believe yomself that there ib much porBonol ''vealth m thiR piovmco 
that mmht be made available foi mduBtrial undertakmgb ^ 

BurpluB mcome m the agucultural colonies oBpocially, which might bo uliliBcd paitlj for 
industiial onteipiiseB 


Q And more than that buiiiIub, ib there not a great deal of accumulated pcrBonal 

wealth 111 some of the districts 9— A —I am not aware of that 

Q How do you think that this vealth might bo poBBibly tapped ? Do j ou think 

that it must be indiiootlj'' by reviving the confidence in banking ?• — A — I Bhould think 
for a long time that would bo the light procoBB 


Q — You do not think that it will bo put diiectlj into induBtiics ? — A — Not foi a 
long time 


Q — The Punjab being primarily agucultural? — A — Yes 

Q — In the event of Govornmoiit financial aid you do not want hard and-fast rules 
or any greater precautions than aro laid doun in tho caBo of Buch inBtitutions as the Banks 
of Bengal and Bombay ? — A — No 

Q — We have had plenty of evidence tendered to us with the idea of proiing that 
under the Piesidency Banks Act these banks arc prohibited from lending a^- much assist- 
ance as they might wish to industries Do you know am thing about that 7— A — I know 
that the Act does prohibit it, but I laiow this that they do lend money where thoj want 
to do it 


Q — You say — “ Government should diicctly pioncei industries whoio similar 
undertakings in private hands outside India aio on an enormous scale requiring skill 
and labour beyond public control ” — You mean boyond jiublic control or pni ate con 
trol? — A — I mean public in the Bonso of non-ofiicialh ‘Prnalo’ oxprcbses it better 

Q — Under tho heading ‘ Banking facilities ^ ^ou saj — “ Tho OMStmg compam ’b 
law IS quite sufficient ” You have alBO told us something about tho folh mainh based 
on tho Ignorance of tho investois Don’t vou think that they roquiic further protection 
in the way of legislation, special banking legislation perhaps ? — A — I do not think so 

Q — You admit that in i ory many cases it is cxiromo ignorance ? The in\ estor is 
extremely ignorant as to tho nature and limitations, potentialities and risks of joint stock 
enterprise ? — A — But that does not come in There is nothing special which really 
affects him in dealing with tho joint slock banks Joint stock banking, eo far as he is 
concerned, rs to become a person under the company’s law , but bej ond that it is ns good 
or as bad as any other banker There is nothing special there that rcalh makes differ- 
ence in the case of a bank Btaitod under tho joint stock sj'stom to an oidmarj banker 


Q — But would it not bo in tho inloreBts of the ignorant to piorcnt am one who 
may wish to start a bank from doing so? — A — No case has been made out toprme 
thiB 


Q — Because he might decoiyo tho ignorant 7— A — Ho has not decen od them in 
the past 

Q — With reference to tho InduBtrial Board that you recommend I do not quite 
follow you there You say that you would like to see Eomothing of tho nature of a City 
Improvement TruBt Do j ou moan that there should bo an official oxccutn o with elected 
and nominated members of the Trust 7— A —I was not thinlung in tho way of constitution, 
but I was thinking of the initiation Tho Improvement Trust goes about a thing without 
being moved from outside That is what I had in i low, that this Board bhould take stops 
on its own initiation and move in tho matter of starting, helping, encouraging and initial- 
ing enterprises without being moved from outside That was what I was thinking of 
and not of the constitution 


Q — Your idea is that you would like Buch a Board constituted and j'ou would like 
it to have as ample funds as possible budgotled and placed at its disposal and leave the 
initiation of projects to it 7 — A — Yes, in some cases to initiate projects also 

Q —Would you place any limitations ? Supposing tho budget of such a Board 
was two or three lakhs of rupees in a year would you place any Government limitation 
and say that if it wanted to spend more than Es 20,000 or something of that sort on a certain 
undertaking it should not be done without going to Government for sanction 7— A —That 
might be done provided that does not waste time That would not^do'any harm 

Q— What position would your Director of Industries occupy on that Board?— 
4— I have suggested as Secretary, 
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Q — Do you mean ab Secietary in the Bense of being the servant of the Board bo far 
as its inojects are concerned, or v ould he be the President of the Board ? — A — Not the Presi- 
dent of the Board As a Secretary subordinate, but not necessarily a servant, to the Board 

Q — But he rvill be a -whole-time man ? — A — Yes, m many municiiiahties there 
are secretaries -who are -whole- time men, but the Secretary is not the President of the Muni- 
cipality He does look after the executive as -well as the administrative -work 

Q — In municipalities the Secietary has -well-defined po-v\'eis ? — A — Those -well- 
defined po-wers could be developed m this case also 

Q , — Supposing there -was a difierenoe of opinion between the Director of Industries 
and the members or the Board how would you meet it ? — A — The Board ought to prevail 

Q — Without reference to Government ? — A — Yes, without reference to Govern- 
ment 

Q — Under other forms of Government assistance you say, “ pre-emption laws and 
land alienation laws are drawbacks to industrial development ” We have had evidence 
tendered to us that the introduction of the land alienation law diverted a good quantity 
of money from agriculture to industries What is your comment on that ? — A — I am 
not aware of that, 

Q — You would not accept it ? — A — No I am not aware of any money having 
come into industry from agiiculturo because of the Land Alienation Act, 

Q — But if there was a man who had a certain amount of spare money his first idea 
was to put that into land, and if he was prevented from acquiring land by thisp articular 
Act he might turn round and say, ‘ I will put it into industry’ ? — A — That might be an 
exceptional case It has no umveisal application to all classes There are certain classes 
who are free to sell land I am not aware of any real effort by any individual or individuals 
to divert then money from agriculture to industries 

Q —Under ' General official administration and organisation’ you recommend the 
institution oi a Board of Industries and a Board of Technical Training Two separate 
boards? — A — There might be one Why I wanted to have two boards is that in the 
one case more industrial people will take part in the board and in the other case more 
educationists will come in who will be entirely useless m an industrial board as such 

Q —The technical training would be directly under the Industrial Department ? — 

A —That 13 a matter of convenience There is no matter of principle involved, 

Q D — oes it not involve a matter of the principle that you do not want two mas- 
ters ? — A — Masters of whom ? Masters of the students ? In one case masters or the 
students and in the other case masters of the workmen They are two different things 

I Q — Are we not trying to turn more students into workmen ? — A — You might 
That IS another matter I do not see that there would-be any conflict and I do not see 
that there would be any diflfioulty If any serious effort is made to tackle these two pro- 
blems seriously the work would be enormous and therefore I think there should be two 
boards 

Q — Who would preside over your Board of Technical Training ? — A — The presi- 
dent whom they elect, or the Government appoints as the constitution may be settled 

Q — You do not think that it is necessary that he should be the Director of Indus- 
tries ? — A — No 

Q — With regard to cottage industries you want some special steps taken to en- 
courage and foster them ? — A — Yes 

Q —Would not that naturally be done by the Board of Industries ? — A — May be 
done by it 

Q — They miglit, if necessary, have special sub-committees or something of that 
sort to deal -with them ? — A — Yes 

Q — With reference to the collection and distribution of commercial and industrial 
intelligence you say that more use should bo made of it Would you apply your remarks 
to vernacular papers also ? — A — Yes 

Q — Would it answer its purpose if you disseminate information through vernacular 
papers also ? — A — It would be a great deal more useful 

Q —That IS in preference to publishing monographs ? — A . — Yes 

Q — In section IX you say that you think that a system of registration and dis- 
closure of partnerships would prove useful. Do you see any great difficulty m the way of «« 

z 
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that being brought aliout ^—A —No very groat difficulty , occasionally when a suit is 
brought in court wo do find some real parties missing or wanting not to come forward and 
we miss tho big fish That dooa happen somotimos 

Q —But you thinh that this difficulty can bo got over ^ —Yes, by rogistration 

Q you think that Govornmont should logislalo ‘>~A — I do think so 

Q —It w ould too, in j our opinion, pi onioto buBincss i olations ? — A — It w ould faci 
litate matters 

q About railway rates yon would lilco to see these in tho hands of a special 

board ? — A — Yes, 

Q — You would like that board to have non-ofiicials on it — A — Natuiallj 

Q — 'Would it ha\o to ho a pormanont board or a standing eoinunttco or what ?— 
A —I think it w'ould bo much bottei if it is a standing boaid because they vull got the o\ 
porienoo If it is changing constantly it may not got tho ovpoiionco But it would not 
matter much if the system of appointment of directois is followed, i c , some people 
to retire after a ceitam time as it happens m tho senates of the umvoisitics and Boards of 
Directois and then a few other people are nominated or appointed to tins hoa'rd 

Q — You would like a standing committ 00 that would meet onco or twice a 
year to revise latcs generally ?~A — Onco a year provided tho rates are not chopped and 
lopped ovoiy day as they aio done now Oihorwiso tlioa should be sitting o\ era daj 

Q —You said that somo Indians and soino Euiopcaus joint h fried their best to put 
down hanking in tho Punjab At tho same timo tho management vus defective, was it 
not ?— A —No , on the contrai v I think it was an idcallj good iisniagoinonl It was not 
only good managomont hut idcalW good It was without ana fault whalsooici^ It 
was much bettor than of many European banks 

Q— Was it not a fact that thoso banks look inonej on shoit deposits and lent it 
to (ho concoins on maclimcs and other securities, and when tho nionej was called foi 
tho depositors tho banks woio not able to pa^ ?— A “ Y'ou aro (pulo light so far that ihoi 
took money on deposits and lent it on inachinon and huildmgs, hut thor 'followed the 
splendid evamplo, ox tho good example of othei banks managed bj Euiopeans existing 
in tho noighbouihood in tho Punjab and tho United Provinces and in Calcutta also 

Q —Is tho monoj lout bj tho hanks m this wat ? — A — Yes money is gi\ on in Cal 
outta on tho security of clobontures Dcbontuics aro issued for ion lingo amounts and 
money IS lent by banks on tho secuiitv of those dohoiiluies 

Q — Are they exchange banks or Presidcnoj banks ? — A — Prcsuloncj banks ns 
well as o-thoi banks. 


Q — Tho PicBidoncj bark under the law cannot gn o monoy on debentures? — 
A — On tho security of dobontuics they do ad^anco 

Aie they lending monoy on dobonturos m Calcutta ?— A - Dobonturos aio 
collateial securities 


Q —Tho Presidency bank 9 — A —Yes 

< 3 — Tho failuio was not on account of tho depositors demanding their deposits 
and the banks being unable to pay ‘>—A — Eioij bank would fail m that waj The 
people wanted their deposits back and the banks could not paj them hack 

Q — You say that tho seouiitieb ivoro ample and that shows that they could hare 
paid ?— A - Yes , soveial bar opaid sixteen annas In spile of the bad managomont of the 
hqmdatoiB they have paid sixteen annas to tho dopositois 


Q And tho people who had invested in tho concoins and commercial enterprises, 
did they get anything 9 — A — Y^ou mean the sharo-holdois of tho banks ? 

Q —And of tho industiial concerns Did they got their monoy ?— A —How w ould 
they get money 9 They had to pay being dobtois 

u 1 holders of iho banks got thou money back ‘’—A —Not tho shaio 

holders but the depositois have got their monoy hack in manj' cases 


<?— You were a diiectoi of tho People’s Bank ?— A 
director, 


-Yes I w'as tho managing 
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Q — You were up to the last ? — A — No, up to oi 3 months before its failure, 

Q —This hank had a good many blanches up-conntiy ? — A — Yes 

Q — Weie those branches paying ? — A — Excepting perhaps 10 pei cent of the 
branches all the other branches paid Every branch became paying within 8 or 12 
months or at the utmost 1 8 months 

Q —'Why did you leave the bank three months before its failure ^ —I felt 
then that in my own board and in official circles I was not liked Some of the directors 
wore carrying tales to the Government officials, and I thought that I might retire for the 
good of the bank 

Q —Money which comes from the Punjab through the sale of agricultural produce, 
how IS it utilised ? Is it at present deposited with the exchange banks ? — A — Part of 
it There is only one oxchango bank, the National Bank of India at Lahore but the 
Chaite ed Bank has also a branch at Amritsar, but the exchange banks are not spread over 
the province The other banks whrch are not really exchange banks are spread over and 
they are lecening some deposits 

Q — "What IS the general discount rate for the hundis ? — Are the Multani shroffs 
hero ? — A —One is permanently hero 

Q —Is the general hundi business carried on by the Multanis or also by the Punjab 
people ? — A — "When the Punjabi banks wore really flourishing hundi business had been 
taken over from all kinds of bankers and Multanis by these banks 

Q — At-what rate generally the banks used to take money heie on deposit ? — 
A — Banging from four to six per cent 

Q — Andthey were guung out at what rate ? — A —7^ to 9 per cent generally, 

Q — Is the rate governed by the Bank of Bengal rate ? — A — No, 

Q — It depends upon the seasonal demand ? — A — Yes, and influence with the 
directors 

Q — Is the Punjab money deposited with the Presidency banks outside the 
Punjab ? — A — I do not know whether it is invested outside the Punjab very much, but 
it IS deposited rery largely with the Presidency Bank here 

Q — Was there any co-operation between the Indian banks when they failed? — 
A — No, there Mas no co operation There was fighting 

Q —Did the Gorernment try to help these banks at the time of difficulty, to get 
money rrom the Bank of Bengal or some other concern ? — A -They did nothing of the 
kind, but I should say if po'isiblo thej put obstacles in the way 

Q —What IS the reason of that ? Because there was no business knowledge on the 
part of Government officials ? — A —The leason I think is want of sympathy, altogether 
M'ant of sympathy The Eegistiar of Joint Stock Companies was in the hands of the Anglo- 
Indian banks at the time 

Q — If a proper industrial bank is started hero, will it get industfial business ? — 
A — Started from outside 

Q — Eiom hero or outside ? — A — Do you mean to ask whether if capital came 
from outside there Mas any scope for investments ? Is that your question ? 

Q — I am talking of Government starting an industrial bank in your province 
Will it help industiioB ? — A —Yes , capital always helps industries, and it follows that the 
mdustiial liank wiU help industries in this province also 

Q — Will people take advantage of it and start industries ? — A — I should think so, 

Q — On what lino should the Government start an industrial bank for the province ? 
Do you now think that if Government start such a bank the people ivill have more con- 
fidence after this crisis ? — A —I do think that some Government co-operation is needed 

Q — On what line ought the bank to bo smarted ? I ask you that question because 
you are the proper person to give us some scheme Do you think that Goyernment should 
put in then reserve funds or subscribe to the capital ? — A — I do not believe in paper 
schemes at all and therefore I have not thought over one If the Government wants to 
start a bank the matter can bo discussed at the time, 

Q —It IS the duty of the Commission to suggest to Goveinment what sort of a bank 
they should start ? — A , — I have not thought over it I have not any scheme because 
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I do not believe in paper Bobemes You niiglit reco mm end but youi recommendations 
Mill be considered by ofScials who vull have less experience or knowledge and therefore 
it IS useless really to develop any scheme 

Q We want to do our own duty and we want othei men to do theiis ? — A — I do 

not think it worth while to take trouble, and I hai'e not taken any on it 

Q Do you want the Industrial Board to be on the lines of the City Impiovement 

Trust of Bombay ? — A — Yes, I do not lay so much stress on the question of what its con 
stitution ought to be as on the point that it should have the power of imtiation and the 
capacity for initiation That is my point Whether it is on the lines of the Bombay Trust 
or Calcutta Trust or some other Trust it is immaterial to me 

Q — You say — “ Government caution sometimes degeneiates into a regular 
interfeience and this must be avoided ” Have you any experience of this Govern- 
ment interference ? — A — I could not at this time give you any paiticulai 
instance That has been my general impression from the many things that have 
come to my knowledge , the long coiiespondonce that goes on and the conditions that 
develop, practically the whole thing falls to the ground 

Q —Have you studied or have you seen the working of the hypothec banks of Ger- 
many and Japan 9 — A — I have not seen that, but I know something from book knowledge 
on the subject 

Q — Do you think that the banks should be btarted on that principle 9 — A — I 
think so 

Q — You say that you were the General Secretary of the Punj'ab and North-West 
Brontiei Exhibition held at Lahore m 1909-10 Was it a financial success 9 — A — It 
was a financial success Geveinment gave us one lakh of rupees and we gave back 
Es 70,000 to Government 

Q — ^Do you think that museums sheuld also be established 9 — A — Yes 

Q —About the railways, do you think that the Government should appoint a com- 
mittee to go into the question of railway rates and that would soh e the problem 9 — A — Yes 
That would be one way of getting over the present anomalies 

Q — You say — “ Penalties should be imposed in the case of adulteration of all raw 
materials whethe,. they are wheat, cotton or any thing else ” You v ant legislation 9 — 
A — That IS the only way to penalise offenders 

Q — Don’t you think that it would work hardship on the cultivator 9 — A — No, 
the cultivator deserves it if he does the adulteration I say further that the initiation 
should not be taken at the instance of the police but the party aggrieved If the 
agriculturist or cultivator cheats other people he deserves to be penalised as much as 
anybody else 

Sir D J Tata — Q — You have just told us that you are the managing director of 
several industrial companies 9 — A — Yes 

Q — When you started these industries were they new to the country 9 — A —By 
the country you mean the Punjab 9 

Q — Yes — A —They were not quite new 

Q “You felt that there was an opemng for them, and that the time was iipe to 
start them 9 — A — Yes 

Q — In starting these companies did you investigate fully into the possibilities of 
success 9 — A — Yes As far as I could I took all the possible pains and I enquired into 
the question of raw material, labour, finance, and especially when I was starting a spinmng 
mill I visited Cawnpoie, Ahmedabad and Bombay, and I took advice from 3 '’our revered 
father before I started it 

9 

Q —You said you were the managing dnector of most of these Did you have an^ 
technical knowledge of any of these industries , or did you -work them on the strength 
of your general business knowledge ? Did you have experts 9 — A — Iliad no technical 
knowledge in detail of any of these things, but of course I had a general technical 
knowledge, but not really deep techmcal knowledge 

Bombay ^^urop ^ expert advisers 9 — A — Yes I always employed trained people from 
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Q — Those industries did not succeed mainly for -want of capital ? — A — That was 
one of the reasons It is not true that these industiies did not succeed, because in flour- 
milling we have not altogether failed In ginnmg we sometimes succeeded and somo- 
timea^we lost money as other people do But m the case of the Lahore Spinning Com- 
pany it was very unfortunate, but it was due to a senes of accidents 

Q — Accidents of what kind — A — Moods, fires, bad markets That concern 
has been very unfortunate from 1908, but another concern of a similar kind which I 
handled at Moiadabad was a success 

Q —I want to take up your reply to Sir Pazulbhoy’s question before I come to other 
questions You said that tho management of the banks that veie started was ideal ? — 
.d— Yes 

Q — Who were the directors of the banks, and how were they selected ?— d — They 
were mostly selected at the beginning from people who had done no banking 

Q — Did it lead to ideal management ? — A — Yes, because they took pams and 
studied and ihey were cautious 

Q — Who nominated them ? — A — They were the promoters to begin with They 
started the things on patriotic grounds The first bank that we started now exists as the 
Punjab National Bank That was started purely on patriotic grounds and by people who 
did not care meielv for money Yhey wanted to start banking and do banking and they 
did it „ * 

Q — Were the directors largely interested in the capital ? Did they subscribe 
themselves ? — A — Yes To start with they were 

Q — Was then holding Just sufficient to qualify them as directors, or was rt a sub- 
stantial one ? — A — Not substantial in the way in which Bombay people would look at 
it, because there was not much money , but still sufficient for then means and much beyond 
what IS lequuod for a director’s qualification 

Q — About what proportion of tho capital ? — A — I could not give you that At 
one time in the Punjab National iBank one director held as much as Es 40,000 or nearly 
about that out of two lakhs 

Q — Paid-up capital or authorised share capital ? — A — Not exactly The whole 
capital was not called up Whatever was called he had paid, nearly Es 20,000 probably 

Q — In your written evidence you say that one of the difficulties of raising capital 
IS want of means of large and extensir e publicitj'' Have you not newspapers ? — A — The 
best known newspaper in the Punjab published in English has not larger circulation 
than 2,200 ^ 

Q — Of course you issued circulars ? — A — Unless you know the names of likely 
parties it is no use 

Q — You say that another cause is" the limited number of people who could or would 
invest in industiial concerns, the result of which had not been demonstrated or established,” 
That means you wanted people to subscribe from patriotic motives ? — A — At that time 

Q — Natuially people would not subsciibe unless they felt sure of a good return 
on their investment ? — A — ^Now that is the tendency When I started my career in this 
direction it was patriotism pure and simple on my behalf and on behalf of the investing 
public 

Q — As to the class of investors you say — " So far as the Punjab is concerned the 
only source of real wealth of the people at present being agriculture, co operati-ve banks 
movement ought to be strengthened, extended, improved, localised and capital drawn 
from this source to industries , as savings oi town trades people are generally very meagre 
and the official world cannot amass sufficient wealth to give a real impetus to industrial 
enterprise ” Who then will subscribe ? — A — Agriculturists so far as the Punjab is con 
corned 

Q , — They Save the money ? — A — Yes They are the favoured persons at present 
and they are making money in every possible way 

Q — As regards Government assistance you say — “ Government interests and 
public interests require that the aid afforded from public funds should not be wasted, 
misapplied, or waylaid and measures should be taken to guard against such risks ” What 
sort of measures ? — A — The thing ought to be secured on proper documents and proper 
enquiry should be made, and I state that the measures should not be more stimgentthan 
in the jcase of tho Presidency Banks 
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Q —You Bfiy— “ No Laid and-fast xuloq are loqnned, noi any greater piecautions 
are necos‘ 5 aiy in the case oi money lent foi such purposes by such institutions as the Bank 
of Bengal and the Ban! oi Bombay Government caution degonoraios into a regular 
inteifeience and this must bo avoided ” You mean something beyond tho piecautions 
you allude to ? — J ■ — No My ovpoiienco is that tho Government is very nonons 
in launchin" out a now scheme so fai as tho people are concerned That has been 
my impiGSsmn all thiough my life The} make so many cnquiiios, so many investigations 
and lay down so manj conditions that tlio thing never comes to pass 

Q —Goveinment is not a business body ? — A — It should bo 

g —Fiom the veiy nature of its form do you think Government can be ? — A —I 
think the scope of the State now is very different In Europe it is socialism that is 
developing and we expect the State to move on socialistic lines in the East also 

Q — You say, “ Foi reasons of banking failuies of 191*3-14 special efforts 
are needed to organise purely Indian banks ” If pui 0 I 3 Indian banks had been established 
they would have ai oidod failures ? — A — Theso were Indian banks which failed I do not 
say that at all Now that they hare failed, to bring them into evistenco again further 
assistance is lequiied, and further I say that instead of having a bank of all sorts there 
should be banks, say, one with tho avoir cd object of helping agnoulture, another for help- 
ing industry, a thud uith tho distinct and ai owed object of helping social reqimomonts, 
and so on 

Q —By social requirements what do you mean ? — A — If a man vants to build a 
house or marry his daughter 

Q — Suiely the State is not concerned with maii-jing anybody’s daughter to any- 
body else ? — A — That is my 1 low I mil explain my point It is not my point that the 
State mil many daughteis of its people But if banks come into cxistonco with tho 
assistance of Goveinment at present, then tho object of ono of the banks mil be in some 
cases to help in social matteis and another for agiiculturo and so on 

Q — YTiv do you say — “ to'oiganiso purely Indian banks ?” — A — I do not loiow 
of Bombay, and fiom tho little I know there is a groat deal more co operation between 
the Europeans and Indians there, but heio there is a wall botveen, and for that reason I 
say purely Indian banks 

Q — Then you say— “ tho lavs leocntlj passed such as Prune-Moyers, Factory Ins- 
pections, Boiler Inspections, even tho Bailway Act aio uoiked unequally and hamper 
rather than help or guide and lead m manj' instances to positn 0 discouragement ” You 
talk of many instances Could you give us ono or tvo ? — A — Instances m vhich tho 
railways hamper ? 

Q — Laws relating to piimo-moiois, factoiy inspection boiler inspection, otc , are 
suiely meant to help in every possible vay ? — A —I will gnejou ono instance in which 
I would have been hampered The Factory Inspector came to a spinning mill and told ns 
to keep the windows open for twehe hoius all tho >eai In January heie at six o’clocl 
he wanted the windows to bo kept open vhen the tempeiature is bolov zero Ii I had foi 
lowed him I would hai e had to stop mj^ factoiy 

<3 —It IS perhaps not due to tho laws so much ns to the way in iihich they are ad- 
ministered by Ignorant officials ? — A — This particulai official i,aB an M A of an English 
University, 


Q —The law did not actully demand this You do not want to change tho law so 
much as to get a better class of officials ? — A — Tho Factory Law has been in existence 
for sometime and I have never received any good suggestion or a voikablo suggestion 
from any Inspector that I have met 


Q — You do not see the thing from his point of view ?—A —He should see it from 
my p omt of view, if he is to help my industries He comes to me and I do not go to him 
He comes to me and he should see that he comes to help mo and not to hamper mo 

Honhle Mr H J Maynaid — Q — Is there not a certain amount of conflict of 
interest between the employer and the employd, and is it not ono of his duties to protect 
the workpeople ?— A —In my factoiy that question has never arisen A conflict between 
tho workpeople and the employer has not arison jet m my experience of about 20 
years in this Province 


Str D J Tata —Q -You are voiy happy Why then do workmen strike at all ?— 
A — i liave nevei had to face an'v strike 

Q -Is it not Jiatural that tho interests of th'e employer and tho employee should 
sometimes conflict 9-A -Theoretically T would admit, but that question has^not arisen 
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hero, apd the Factory Inspector has never helped the woilxmen or helped me in /way 
I do not know what might happen in the future, but that has been the past 

Q —There are little points like guarding dangerous machinery ? — A — People 
are at loggerheads sometimes without any sufficient cause 

Q — In section II about technical aid to industries you talk of metal industries 
Is there any opening for metal industries in this province 9— A —So far as metal industries 
are concerned my view is that metal industry is requited everywhere and especially in the 
Punjab where v e are accustomed to use a great deal of metal in making household utensils 
They used to be manufactuied locally but now in some cases enamelled ware is taking 
then place though it is quite worthless That kind of industry exists all over the 
country, especially in the Northern India I do not know Southern India and I 
do not speak for it In Northern India the metal requirements for household 
purposes are very largo and industries relating to these could be oiganised and 
developed in many ways Not only that, but there are a lot of metal things 
like bicycles in daily demand That is a metal thing I do not know whether an 
industry of that kind cannot flourish in every province 

Q — "What about the raw products ? — A — What raw products do you want for 
bicycles 

Q — For all metal industries you must have raw products ? — A — That might be in 
one case true, but not true in this case because the quantities of metal lequiied m most 
metal industries is small and the quantitv of labour and skill is a great deal more 
Therofoio a metal industry of that class can exist and flouiish anywhere if pioperly 
organised and propeily worked 

Q — You talk about liberal advances at the disposal of the board How do you 
propose to get these liberal advances ? By more taxation ? — A —Why more taxation ? 
Why not by retrenchment in the present waste of money that goes on in several depart- 
ments of Government ? 

Q — On the subject of other forms of Government assistance, you say — “ The present 
policy of auctioning lends in now colonies for industrial purposes is not at all fan as the least 
informed generally bids the highest and makes a mess for himself and for the better informed 
and equipped ” What other method do >ou propose? Would that not mean favour- 
itism ? — A —Anything which is not auction is not farmuritism My own view is that 
if anything is done reasonably and rationally in the public inter ests without auctioning the 
thing it IB as fan as auction and perhaps more 

Q — Does it not seem that the only fan way is to put it up to auction ? — A — Not 
neoessarily 

Q — The fault is not -with the method ? — A — Would you like mining conces- 
sions also to be put up to auction ? May I agk that question ? 

Q — It is not for me to answer questions ? — A — All over the world mining con 
cessions are not put to auction The present rule I understand is that there should be ap- 
proved applicants and the theory of approved applicants knocks the bottom out of the 
auction theory at once Then they have to be selected 

Q — There IS a question of priority of application, but we need not enter into 
that ’ — A — Very well 

Q . — I do not quite understand what vou mean when you say about the 
Secretary of the Board — “ He should certainly be a man of industries and not a mere 
non-technical official ” You mean that he should be a non official ivith technical know- 
ledge ? — A — I say ho may be an official if he is a technical man He ought to be a techni- 
cal man That is my point 

Q — About the organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government 
you say — “Proprietors and managers should also be oncouiaged by money grants and by 
arranging oppoitumties for them to visit foreign lands ” Do you mean that public 
money should be spent for the benefit of privately-owned concerns ? — A —I do mean that 

Q — These proprietors of concerns ought to be monied men ? — A —Not necessarily 
Supposing a man starts an industry like pencil- making, he need not be supposed to have . 
a very large capital in, his hands , if he is given an opportunity of going to and studying 
the tWg in America he might do a great deal of good 

Q — Would it not be better to give a scholarship to somebody who has shown an 
aptitude ? — A — Why suppose that proprietors are not likely to show aptitude ? Why 
not take the right man ? Scholarship comes out of public funds. The industry is there 
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and if tbeproi)fi 0 toi ■wliohas spent money 
but a ra-ft young man should be helped, 
money 


and studied the subject ought not to bo helped, 
that Mould simply be a wiong application of the 


0 —Wo had Mutnesses nho said that the scholaiship should be given to a man in 
a narticular tiade who has also shown some aptitude for it ?— ^ —That is my view also, 
and that is what I have been suggesting in my precedmg answers 


0 —I asked the last witness why he did not send his son to England to be trained 
in hiB own hue Is that not the type of man that should be sent on scholarship ^ — 
Father or son ? 


Q *_Son "I— A —I say the father now, and then perhaps the son later I am a 
businessman and my son wants to he a poet ' 


Q —Keep him on short lations and under restraint ' You say that ho should go 
over there to study the methods oi production, the efficiency of the oigamsations, etc 
You know there is a general complaint that the people who are sent out to foreign countries 
do not get opportunities ^ -That is no doubt the complaint, that they do not get 
the facilities, but efforts should be made in this direction also 


Q —Is there no remedy 9— A —You must provide the remedies 

Q ^ lower down you say — “ A college of commerce will also be needed 

to tiain accountants, secretaries, auditors, agents and. afford^ opportunities to directors 
and proprietors to study the business side of that undertaking ” Do you propose that 
proprietors of business should go to the college of commerce and study there 7—A—l am 
now thinking of the son and not of the father , the son who is not going to be a poet 

Q You mean his son would be sent to learn ? A Yes, 

Q -You say that Government should assist purely indubtrial and trade jour- 
nals Might they not as well start them themselves —In some cases they 
would make a mess of them if they started these and therefore they ought to help 
people who start these things I might explain one thing You think that Gov- 
ernment assistance ought to bp as little as possible My belief is otherwise As 
foreign competition has brought about the state of affairs under which we exist, 
it is the bounden duty of Government to help us in every possible way , and that 
explanation will be a clear answer to many of the questions that you have been 
putting to me I believe this that the action of the Sta be to a very large extent has brought 
about the condition of things above-mentioned, so far as the economic side is concerned 
The establishment of industries is a question of politics It is t^e bounden duty of Govern 
ment to assist us in every possible way whether it is by creating industry, by guing scho 
larships for going abroad, or by starting museums, etc, Everywhere Government aid is 
needed and ought to be forthcoming. 


Q — Don’t you think that a child is able to walk better if left to itself 
than if helped too much If you constantly hold the hand of the child, and make 
it walk you will find the child walk at a much later age than if left to itself to make 
its own effort to walk In the same way, don’t you think that if the person who wants 
help IS allowed to rely more on his own resources and makes his own efforts he would be 
stronger ? — A — That illustration would not apply If I do not give the child food, whe 
tlier I hold his finger oi not it is useless to expect him to walk The whole question 
IS of the food If I do not feed my children could they walk ? 


Q — Do you want to put the food into the child’s mouth, or would you like the child 
to learn to eat its food ? — A —There is veiy little diffeience The food must be provided, 
that IS the point 

Q — With regard to railway freights, is there any general complaint in this distiict 
about them ? — A — Every trader and every industrial man who really goes into this matter 
has some complaint, and I personally had any number of complaints and any amount 
of correspondence with the railway authoiities almost all my life 

Q —I ask you this question because I came across a sentence in a book which has 
been published by' Mr Badenoch on “ Punjab Industries” recently in connection rvith the 
visit of the Commission It say's — " The members of the Provincial Committee were Ofsked 
to give details of any instances whore the railway rates were unfair- and not a single reply 
was received ” — A — He did not consult me I can give y'ou a number of instances, 
The freights on cotton work out per mile a great deal more to the Lahore Spinning Mill 
than to Cawnpore Mills All the Cawnpoie Mills had special rates for both wool and 
cotton, 
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' Bon'lh Sir FazuTblioy Gurnmhlioy —Q — Specml rates ?— J — '^es, sp-eoial con- 
oessions for Camipore Mills 

(Tho rntness here promised to send m a statement* showing discrepancies in rail- 
way freights ) 

Q — They have shown piefetence as between whom ? — A —Between Europeans 
and Indians and between Indians and Indians, between the man who salams and the man 
who does not salam 

Hon'hh Sir B N MooTccrjec — Q — The railway company has shown preference ? — 
A — Yes, and especially the North-Western Eailway 

Q — You say — “ I would say railway rates should be in the hands of a special boaid 
and subject to ceitain rules of appeal ” You want to go outside the Eailway Board for 
fixing them ? — A — When I say a board it might be a representative board of various 
companies 

Q — You want a special board ? — A — Yes 

Q — You know theie is the Eailway Board ? — A — But it has not the time to go 
really into these rates 

Q — They simply leave it to the Tiaffio Manager ? — A — Not only generally but 

always 

Sv D J Taia — Q — There is only one more question I want to ask you About 
hydio-electnc power you say — “ there is I believe m the Government record room much 
information in connootun with hydro-olectiic power of which the public knows very 
little ? ” — A —I do not mean as a complaint I state that there is a good deal of informa 
tion 

Q — Is it not the fault of the people themselves rather than that of anybody else 
if the information exists and they do not go and seek it ? — A — It is the fault of the 
people of the other proi mces because we have not got money enough here m this 
province to handle these things 

Hon'hh Mr H J Maynard — Q — I am not quite sure that I caught one thing that 
you said Was I right m thinking that you said that the Anglo-Indian banks were leading 
the movement against joint stock companies ? — A — They were in the movement 

Q — Against joint stock companies ? — A — Against banks 

Q — Did they object to the success of the Indian banks ? — A — Naturally that is 
the inference 

Q —Were they generally unsympathetic to the Indian banks ? — A , — From 1913 
and perhaps 1912 I found that, but not before 

Q — What I wanted to ask you is this m particular The Anglo-Indian banks 
as one may conveniently call them, ha\o got a common clearing list of their own, or a com- 
mon clearing house ? — A — I think th^,y have one now 

Q -Is it not rather a convenience and a good thing to be on that clearing list for 
business purposes ? — A — Yes 

Q — You know the Punjab National Bank ? — A — Yes, and I knew that very well 
at one time 

Q —It IS one of those purely Indian banks ? — A , — Yes 

Q —Do you know that the Punjab National Bank has been admitted to the clearing 
list of the Anglo-Indian banks — A — I do not know it except from you Eecently it might 
have been admitted 

Q — That V as not an unsympathetic action on the part of the Anglo-Indian banks 9 — 
ji — I do not think there is any concession involved there There is no favour involved 
This IB Simply for the convenience of transacting business I do not think it is a favour 
one way or the other because their cheques will hang on at the Punjab National Bank, 
if out of the clearing house I do not think that would meet my point 

Q — ^It IS a privilege which is lathei a coveted one and it has been extended to this 
bank 9 — A — It is as much a privilege from the Punjab National Bank to those banks as 
from them to the Punjab National Bank. 
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' Q —It 10 admitting them to a sort of friendly relations 9— A —Yes Very Jikely 
they might have done it now 

0 —I think the Punjab National Bank is one of those which did survive the bank 
mg crisis 9— A -Yes It eMSts and therefore it survived 

Q —It has not been reconstructed since 9— A —No 

Q —That, of course, is another alternative 9— A It has not been reconstructed. 

Q _Do you think theio wore any particulai reasons why the Punjab National Bank 
survived when the othei banks failed 9— A —I think that some of the diiectors of the 
Punjab National Bank who woie leading the movement against the other banks foresaw 
this and did not invest money a year beforehand, and they had all thou available monoj 
in the till I think this comes out from their balance shoot 

Q You do know I suppose and probably you haa o heard that the Punjab National 

Bank was sufficiently imperilled to have to make certain enquiiios regarding the possibility 
of raising money on its Government pio-notcs 9 — A —Yes I know it as a fact 

Q —Is it not like as though they too wore in danger 9— A —That might bo taken 
as a precaution or it might bo a danger, but the further argument is that they wore not 
helped either 

Q —At all events they felt themselves sufficiently precarious ? — A —I know this 
that they tried to negotiate a loan on Government paper with the Bank of Bengal which 
was refused at fiist, and it might have been done as a precaution or it might have been 
because they felt a difficulty 

Q — At all events they felt that it was necessaiy to take pieoautions 9 — A — Evi- 
dently / 

Hon’hle Sir B N Mookerjee — Q — Bofused on account of margin or absolutely 
refused — A — I do not know the inner working of that thing, but so far as my mfor 
matiou goes it was absolutely refused at first, and rt was i ot a question of margin 

Hon'blc Ml H J Maynaid — Q — Wo did ha\o evidenco on this particular point 
from the Punjab National Bank and wo were told by the witness who gave evidence 
relating to this particular transaction of that year, that the local manager of the Anglo- 
Ir dian bank gave them sympathetic reception but the head ollico at Calcutta refused the 
loan 9 — A — Possibly He w'ould know that particulai fact better than I do 

Q — That particular witness, at all events, seemed to have the impression that the 
local manager was not unsympathetic, though oivmg to ignoianco and distance the remote 
manager was not sympathetic ? — A — ^I am not familiar wuth these facts, 

Q — It 18 a point that one might fairly draw attention to in connection wuth the atti 
tude of the Anglo Indian banks 9 — A — Theie is a great deal more to bo said against the 
Anglo-Indian banks 

Q — I suppose you will have an opportunity of saying anything further and I should 
like to ask you just a question or a few moio You think that the Anglo-Indian banks 
really wanted to injure the Indian banks ? — A — I do think that 

Q— Can you tell me this 9 Is it not lathor a danger jus thing for one business 
man or a business corporation to do anything to bung about a state of affairs in the commor 
oral world or the money market which might possibly react on himself or itself 9 — A — Some 
times it IS dangerous 

Q —Would not you for that reason j>rimd facio expect that a reasonable man who 
IS after all actuated by considerations of profit and so forth, would he not be rather ner 
vous of doing anything to bring outa crisis in the commercial wmild or the money market ?— 
A —If everybody was as wise as you put it now I should agree with you, but theie are 
other motives which really guide human life than wisdom every time, and I do not know 
whether they ever thought at the time that the rush wmuld go on to the Anglo Indian 
banks, but it did go 

Q — They actually imperilled themselves 9— A —Yes 

Q • Do you think that the men of business who are generally fairly dispassionate 
did not foresee this risk and they were carried away by some sort of strange passion ?— A.— 
That I do not know 

Q But you expect reasonable men of business not to venture in that way ? — 
j 1,— That ought to be their future conduct, ^ 
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Q — That being -what one "wonld expect oE a reasonable man of huBiness, have yon 
got any tangible facts on which you ground youi belief that these banks did act contrary 
to the ordinary piinciple and that they did act in a hostile way quite apart from want of 
sympathy which is a difieient thing ? I am speakitg of a deliberate wish tc bring injury 
to anothoi which is different from mere aloofness and mere unwillingness to help ? — A — I 
have proofs that they did talk very much against Indian banks to almost every 
customer that called on them in those days, and I have reason to believe that some of the 
officials WGie really taking counsel with them at the time, and there are such things as 
competition, jealousy and envy in the world 

Q — You mean Government officials ? — A — ^ Quite so I also krow that an appli- 
cation was maae by an European to an Anglo-Indian bank for loan and he was first asked 
to state that this loan would not benefit any Indian m any form or shajie or any existing 
bank in any form or shap e , and he was told that if he assured them of that the loan would 
be negotiated, otheimsenot Such things came to our notice very frequently in those days 

Ron'Ue Sir B N Mookcrjee — Q.— Are you prepared to give any names ? — A, — Yes, 
and not only that, but mv informant is present at this gatheimg, 

Ron’hlc Ml R J Maynard — Q — I understand you really to say that these banks 
which were managed by businessmen w'eie really actuated by a sort of racial passion ? — 
A — That 18 my impression and I have not hesitated to express it in those terms. 

Q — Do you think that this was a sort of racial passion that suddenly came into 
existence ? — A — I do not know whether it came into existence suddenly, but I was aware 
that in official circles this racial element existed for a long time 

Q — It IB r eiy important really to know exactly what you mean We all of us can 
understand if you talk of official aloofness but you talk of something like a definite hos- 
tility Are you at liberty to say with your expoiionco of the official that over and above 
his aloofness and his possible lack of sympathy you find him definitely hostile ? — A — I 
did find it in my case I do not know of other cases I know ceitaiffiy that there was 
hostility in my case, so far as my institutions and myself were concerned There 
was a theory started that I was gettirg too poueiful and official hostility started on that 
account I was told that by a high official who at one time held a very high position — 
and heaid from another who held a very high position also in this province — that that "was 
the feeling among the Secretaries of the Punjab Government at one time and among 
many other officials 

Q — You think it was a matter personal to you ? — A — That is No 1 No 2 is 
that a theory was started that these banks were finding funds for sedition , and this came 
out to me from a gentleman who came to make enquiries from me and who is supposed 
to be a C I, D , an Indian, who is a titled man and a very favoured man 

Q — You think that there was a special feeling against yourself on the ground that 
you were too poweiful ? — A — Yes, against myself , as well as against banking, and that 
one ground was given to me by a man who came to make enquii'ies whether these banks 
were not fomenting sedition and finding funds for sedition Hardly had our career as 
joint stock bankers started when some European officials and non-offioials took an 
adverse attitude 

Q — Could you bo more specific ? — A — If you want the names I do not mind to 
give them even in public 

President — Q — You are giving your evidence publicly and you aie bnnging grave 
charges and you are a lawyer ? — A — Yes 

Ron’hlc Ml R J Maynard — Q — You would naturally not wish to mention names, 
and I have asked you w'hether there was anything specific ? — A — The specific thing was 
that when I first broached the idea of an insurance company — that was the first Indian 
insurance company in India ■ — the attitude taken by the official Europeans and by 
some commercial Europeans in the Punjab was hostile One official especially dis- 
counted me and wrote that I was hardly out of my teens, and that I was the leader of a 
gang of robbers, that remark very likely still exists in the official records, That was in 
1896 before I had any opportunity of robbing anybody 

Q — I suppose the management of this insurance company is another about which 
it IS quite possible to have a great many criticisms, is it not ? It is quite possible, 
I mean in perfectly good faith ? — A —In perfectly good faith there may be criticisms, 
but it would be bad faith to call a man who wants to start an insurance company a 
leader of a gang of robbers , and the remark in question was made before this company 
had existed three months, 

Q —If you mention this statement publicly it would in some manner affect your 
reputation, Would it not be advisable to tell this privately ? — A, — It was reported to 
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Government by an official wbo had absolutely nothing to do with insurance, that 13 to 
soy, by a gentleman who held the position of a Deputy Commissioner in the Punjab, and 
he wrote this to the Government 

Q —Now you have told us you believe that the Anglo-Indian banks were hostile 
to you in particular ? — A — To me in particular as the leader of a movement 

Q —Not merely apathetic but really hostile ? — A — Quite so * 

Q —Now m giving your reasons I think you told us what their feeling was is there 
any reason for supposing that these banks had such a feeling towards you personally ?— 
A — I know this much from the way some of the banks treated me that there was no 
question really of injuring Gieir business interests For example, I wanted to open a 
bank account and I sent the money, the account was refused 

Q — "What date was that? Was that when the Indian joint stock banks began 
to get into trouble or before ? Can you give us approximately the date ? I think the 
crisis took place in 1913 ? — A — Yes. 

Q,— Can you give us the approximate date ?— ^.—I began to feel the hostility 
m 1912. 


Q — Can you say that there was anything in 1912 which would explain the hos- 
tility which apparently did not exist before ?— J.— I do not know whethei it did not exist 
before, but it was not so pronounced 

Q — Was theie anything m 1912 which explains its becoming moie pronounced ? — • 
A The dealings that we had, wo had dealings with these banks, namely, the tieatment of 
cheques, and of hundis and drafts and all these, suggested their attitude 

Q But didn’t you haye business with these banks, wouldn’t they be pleased to 
get business from whatever quarter it comes ? — A — That is perhaps probable , whethei 
they would be pleased or not or whethei they did their duty or not, I can’t say but they 
discouraged it , they not only discouraged it but made remarks which really did harm 
and were being brought home almost every day to me, 

Q —Is it not rather dangerous to have these eaves- droppers and to be too ready to 
listen to stories brought by people which are not quite true ?—A ~I think that you are 
light as a matter of philosophy, but there is no other way of getting at the information 

1 back to the point I was asking whether you are aware of anything 

in I912 which gave rise to this feeling ?~A —That is what I am saying Ever since 1912 
I began to feel that hostility 

Q — That is what I wanted to get at. Is there any particular cause of that something 
appearing m 1912 which did not appeal before ? That is all I want to know— Cause 
special cause, any feature of my conduct ? ’ 

^ ^ ?—A ~I think they began to get 

that Scar?y It o?i?d1hGn^^ movement or leaders of a movement 

Q —That is what I wanted to get at They are also normal business men this 
have assisted them too ? Why was it that at a particular time they 
apparently did not assist 9— A —That question ought to be asked from them rather 
than from me, why they refused it, but I felt that they weie lefusing I have found that 

anXe?nof for 

1 cannot suggest the reason I understand 9— A —Well the reason is 

thatho?tiu|^?ClTugLtted^S1t ifr" «« -The reason of 

popularity and all tliaffmd of thmu and ’ll ’f r^a ‘'°“P‘^*ttioii , that I iros goHing into 
European banLg S .Kh' “SloS ‘“"y “> 


XT 

-lou think it was simply gi miug rivalry 9— A 
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produced as I undeutand by rivaliv - 
look at It, but thtiy may have some other reasons. ^ 

Q.-That 18 jour suggestion ?-^,-That is my suggestion. 


T cannot say, but possibly bj 
W ell, that IB how I 
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Q — At the time it made its appeaiance m 1912, were you stdl Bucceeding or were 
there beginning to be some little doubts as to whether ? — A — I do not know 

Q — Was Swadeshi business as successful as before the crisis came in 1913 ? — A — 
The ciisis came inl913 no doubt It was not a crisis which came it was brought 
about — I think I must.use the woid that the crisis was brought about in 1913 It did not 
come If we use that language then of course we understand the position better 

Q ■ — What was the date of the beginning of this feeling ? — That is the dispassionate 
way of putting it ? — A — The date of it was 1912 

Q — What I meant was this — Do you think that it was due to suspicions and doubts 
in the minds of these Anglo-Indian banks regarding this business , was that the leason of 
their unfriendly attitude ? — A — You again ask me what really passed in then minds, 
what information they got or what attitude they had, I cannot say unless I enquire from 
them ' 

Q —But I put it to you ?— A — It is a question of fact, what really took place . 
I am not aware of that fact, I am aware of the consequence, and therefore what might 
have been the fact m their mind I cannot say 

Q , — I just put it to you as a thing would actually happen with business for profit— 
Was there anything else when they began to have no regard and held aloof ? — A — I do 
not know whether douhts began or that they were censidenng how to crush me then , 
I cannot say, very likely they were 

Q — You think it possible that they might have doubts regarding * ? — 

A — Well possible, anything on the face of the earth may be possible, that of course is a 
quite different thing 

Q — From the ordinary business point of view the simplest explanation is that they 
could have had no motive except one of business — A — If the men were really guided 
by no othei motive than of pure business, your suggestion may hold 

Q —All I wanted to get at is, supposing their action were actuated by business 
principles, the simplest explanation of their holding aloof and not doing business with a 
particular man would be that they had some suspicion or some aoubt of his solvency ? — 
A — Holding aloof from business was not the only evidence, but they were doing a great 
deal more, and therefore I can’t accept your suggestions, 

^,—1 should like to pass on to another point if I am not keeping you all too long 
I am not quite sure that I get you right ovei this I think you said that Government 
■'officers were in the hands of th,* Anglo Indian banks, did you say that ? — A — I did say 
that at any rate somewhere ? 

Q — You did say ? — A — Yes 

Q —Now IS that a suspicion, or have you definite infoimation ? — A . — I had inform- 
ation at the time, 

Q — You had mfoimation , now of course one does not ask how a particular person 
brought the information, but one wants to know generally what was the nature of that in- 
formation and the nature of the sources from which you got it ? — A —Nature of the 
Bouices was some of the letters that were passing between some people. 

Q —Some of the, letters ? — A — That werepassing between people and some informa- 
tion that people brought to mo, people who had every reason to know the real thing 

Q —Some of the letters which weie passing between people , were they letters 
between the banks and their customers ? — A — Banks and officials 

Q — Banks and officials, but it seems to me they might have been officials in the 
capacity of customers, men who borrowed money ? — A — No, they were letters on the 
question of Indian bankiig, i e , how the agitation ought to bo kept up and so on You 
see I told you that the crisis was brought about the ciisis did not come Therefore, when 
I use the word ‘‘ brought about ” then you will understand what I mean by letters from 
and to banks or infoimation or consultations oi articles in the newspapers or proofs or 
figures you mil understand that 

Q — Now what I have not quite understood is, and I think what you just now said 
has not shown what you really moan, when you said that Government officers were in the 
hands of banks you don’t mean to say as I undeistand that particular Government officers 
were indebted to the banks and on that account in the hands of the banks ? — A — No, 
I beg your pardon, what I meant to convey was that they were being influenced. I 
Bhould withdraw the words “ in the hands” if they mean “ in debt,” 
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Q — The actual intoipiotation of tlio ^^orclH ‘‘ Go^euimcnt officers ^oro in tho hands 
of tho banks moans that Ihoy ^\o^o so iniitli indebted ?— /i —No, T should ^^^^hd^a^v 
those ^volds if they meant as jon intoriirot (horn 

Q 1 nood not ash any more questions You don’t mean to suggest that — 

A,—l don’t moan lo suggest that 

Hon'bJc PanM M M Malaviya — Q — Y'lion ^\aB tho Pcojilo’s Bank sfarfod?— 
A — It was started in 1901 

Q Ho^^ monj branches did it hn\o uhon it a^as closed ? — A ’Nfarly 70 

Q— Can jou say loughlj uhat nas the capital uhich chis bank dealt a\ith at tho 
time ?—A —Tho paid-up oaiutol uas about 13 lakhs, tho rosen o -was about G lakhs and the 
deposits aehon tho agitation staitod aaoio about a crorc and a half 

Q —In all tho branches ? — A — Yes 

Q —Can you also tell us hou many industrial concerns it helped ?— /!.— Y ell about 
two dozen I should saj ma way, but if j mi like I can work out a list 

Q — Two dozen in all tho blanches and the head oflico ? — A — Of (ourso that busi 
ness was part of tho business, but tlioio wore people who m tho ordinary cotirho of 
business borrowed mono3 and did lomit tanco biHiuoss 

Q — But tho concerns that were helped financiall} weroaboiit twodo/<'n ? — A — Yes 

Q —Now, did the ciisis which Impponed, or which w is brought about o'- a ou put if, 
come in tho way in which such crises hn\o come to other banks m other countries ? I 
moan was thoio any commoicial cm umstanco, circumstances connicted with fho inonea 
market and tho trade which brought about tho crisis ? — -1 — No, it was engineered 

Q —I tako it then that at tho time when tho bank began to lie assailed, there was 
no commercial crisis which would ha\o brought about its dowaifnll ? — A — No 

Q — YTbon did fho bank begin to be assnilod in the Anja I’atnl a ?• — A , — In Januarj 

1913. 

Q — Wore manj articles wntien to say that the bank wrs m a had asa3 ? — A — Yes 
Many articles m that, and lator on somo articles in tho Cnil and MAdary Gazdk 

Q — In tho Ctoif Olid Mihtaiy GazcUc also? How long dm this goon? Bid 
it gc ou very long before tho bank closml ? — A — '1 ho hank clo‘ ed in Pepteniber, the news 
papoi agitation had started in January and some agitation prnntcly and by word of 
mouth had stnitea cailior, and so it took about 10 months or moio to kill tho hank 

Q — During all this timo when tho hank was hoing assailed, I supposo you must 
naturally havo made ovory ondeai our to keep up the bank ? — A — Yes E\ en t.nde^^ our 
poBSiblo was made by mo and by some of my colleagues to keep up (ho bank , when fho 
bank closed some of tho ooUcaguos wore not with tho bank 

Q —Do you romombor when tho Specie Bank failed ? Y’as it hoforo fho failure 
of your bank ? — A — I think it was after 

Q— This then was tho first bank that failed ?— —This was tho first bank that 
closed its doors 


Q —Did you apply foi or receive anj financial help from the Bank of Bon"al or 
thoGovernmenttotideoAorthocrisiB?— .4 — No,wodid not apply for and wo did not 
receive any. 

Q —Do you think that if there was a Slate bank, oi a pio\ incial bank, which conld 
have lendered you financial assistance, you would havo tided o\er tho difficulty?— 
A —I should think so 


fi , Chairman of the Punjab Froiinoial Confcionco which mot lo 

Statement “ Some somi-officials and oflioials 
^ Swadeshi banking was a swindle, pure tmd simple It was thoroforo 
condemned . _It is not perhaps time for mo to defend the same with facts and 

figures, illustiations and examples, documents and proofs But I may lomaik that it 
was n^hmg of the kind, and so on - Is that a dispassionate statorrnt of (ho ^ 

A —Ynien I wiote it I was actually feeling like that, and I still adhere to it I challoneo 

anybody fairly to study the whole thing, and I don’t doubt that To will^omo o fo 
other conclusion but tho conolusion to which I have arrived. 
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Q —Is lb a fact that at tlie time of the banking crisis the Government of India 
helped the Bank of Bengal and the othei Presidency Banks with money to enable them 
tohelpbanksthatweiehkely tobeaffectedbytheciiBis ?— J —That is what Iwastold 

Q —I thought it was a well-known fact, not a secret at all, that the Government of 
India advanced money to the Piesidency Banks in order that they should heln banks 
which were in need of money 9— A —Very likely it is a fact ^ 

Q —You have said in answer to Mi Maynaid that probably the Anglo-Indian banks 
which held aloof, or which according to youi statement joined the attack upon the People’s 
Bank and other institutions liice it, did not at the time foiesee the risks which might aiise 
by their doing so Did not they too come \oiy neai the danger, and did not many of them 
have to apply for help themseh’^es ? — A —Some of them did 

Q —Some Anglo-Indian banks ?~A —Yes, some of the Anglo-Indian banks 

also 

Which weie managed by Europeans ?—A —Anglo-Indian is all light 

Q —Is it within your knowledge, oi do you as a matter of fact believe, that some of 

these banks, Euiopean-managed banks also, felt the stiess of the ciisis ? A,- Yes they 

did. , • > J 

Q —And do you know or belieye that the Presidency Banks did lend a helping hand 
to some of them ? — A , — Yes 

Q -Is it a fact that if such help weie not given some of these banks might have been 
closed ? — A — Owing to cash difiScuhies veij likely they would have closed 

Q , — Eow can you account for tbe attitude of the Bank of Bengal, then Agent at 
Calcutta refusing on any business consideration to advance money to the Punjab National 
Bank on the security of Government Paper ? — A , — Well if I was in bis place I would not 
have refusea it 

Q — You have large oxpouenco of banking business— Can jou suggest any reason 
which might have led the Agent of the Bank of Bengal to refuse to advance money in those 
circumstances ?—A —You mean any legitimate reason ? 

Q —Legitimate reason foi refusing to advance money not on the security of immove 
able property which they would not be able to get pioperly assessed, or moieable property 
or personal security, but on the secuiity of Goymnment Paper ?~A — I cannot suggest 
'any business consideration excepting of course one, which I don’t believe at all to be the 
case— that the bank itself might be in aifScultios If I was the Bank of Bengal and I was in 
difficulties, I would not advance money outside, othei wise I would advance money on 
Government Pap'er 

Q —And if it was the fact that the Government of In^a helped the bank so that 
it might help other banks ?—A —Quite so I do not suggest that is the only reason that 
will prevent me as a banker or as a businessman from lending money on Goveinment 
Paper when I had got sufficrent funds and I knew that the bank wanted it urgently 

Hon'Uc Mr H J Maynard —Q —This question was put to another witness, the 
Manager of the Punjab National Bank, before, and I understood him to say that there 
was not an actual refusal, but they simply sounded the Bank of Bengal whether in certain 
conditions an advance could be made, and they got fiom the head office an unfavourable 
reply, it was not favourable I understood the witness to say? — A —Is there any 
difference ? 

Hon’Uc IPandit M M Malamya — Q — Did it come to youi knowledge, of c ours 
you were most concerned, that the news of the fate which overtook the People’s Bank 

was received with lU concealed satisfaction in some Anglo-Indian papers in the country ? 

A —I know that for a fact there was rejoicing not only in newspapers but elsewhere also 

Q.—On your failure ?— A —Yes, on the day that the People’s Bank closed there 
was n dinner somewhere ! I don’ t mention the people who attended, one of my fnends was 
present at that dinner— there was great rejoicing If you want to know more, I can give 
you the information. 

Q -Was it within the Punjab that this dinner took place ? — ^.—Within the 
Punjab, but not at Lahore 

Q —It IB not at aU pleasant to go into it, but it is a matter of public interest and 
we have to put aside delicate considerations When you say there was a dinner was it 
a dinner of Indians or both of Europeans and Indians ? — A , — Both were present, 
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Q _‘TOon you spoke about the Anglo Indian press, did you moan the Anglo-Indian 
press ol the Punjab alone or outside the Punjab aLo ?— ^ —Outside also 

Q There ivas practicallj jubilation over the failure of the SsisidosW lanks ? — 

Yes , as I said, not only in the press but olboruiso also 

Q— You base already said that. 

SirD J Tola — Q — Do I understand } on to saj that some dinner took place 
at uhioh the news aas announced, oi there was ? — A — Ko, it vas not gnen 

in honour of the faihiio of the banks, 

Hon’bU Pandii M M Malaviya ~-Q — Some \cry dibintercsted people regard want 
of business knoalodge and oxpononce in company promofr rs, managers and the staff a« 
one of the primaiy causes of the failure ?— .d. — You nu.in IniBincsg capncit) of the com- 
pany promoters in the Punjab ? 

Q — I am dealing nith the People’s Bonk ? — A, — Well, I do not agree T,ilh that 
at all I think it is the other uaj round 

Hon'blc Sn R N Moolcrjcc — Q , — lYnh it a fact that the manager of the bank xras 
also a company promoter ? — A . — What do jou mean bj a company promoter 9 

Q — One irho has a personal intorest in other haul s 9 — A — Yes. 

Hon'blc PandilM M Malatiya —Q —T>o jou think that is an imo'ceptionablo 
rule ’?—A —Well, I think theio aro Ino uaj s of looking at it One aay is this— nhen the 
Chinese Loan i\ as negotiated in Europe the lenders said that on the rnilwai r and other con- 
cerns on -ahich that money uas to be spent, tl ere should bo reprrseutatnts of the lendorb 
as directors That is one mow Another iieu is that any man who is connected vrith 
any bank should not bo concerned with the borrowing part} In Gornmin the whole thing 
IB done or was done bi financiers and others who were not onlj oompanj promoters but 
railway leaders and great industrialihls thenisphts In America Afr Alorgnn had the same 
idea, and I think ho baj s in some of his v ritings that, in the interests of banking, the haul 
directors should bo directors of the concerns to which they lend money American fiinncc 
shows that in all those big foreign institutioub to whuli Ann ncan banl *• has o lent nionr v , 
American lopresoutativos aio thoio , that is one s low winch runs ni 'he financial oirclos 

Hon'blc Sir Fazvlblioy Gvrrmbhoy — (? — kfaj I ask another qu'stion? Suppose 
you aio the managing director of a concern and jou arc at the same tune managing a bank , 
do you vote on it or rocoiiunond or do j ou rem iin bilonl 9 — A . — That depends on ( ircuni- 
stanoes 

Q ~ But Biipposo } ou are concerned in a mill or a cotton gin, and also in a bank 9 — 
A — If I am the managing diiector of a bank and of a mill, practicallj im a otmg does not 
affect , that is only a technical thing , reallj the man himself arranges it 

Hon’blc Pandit M M Malaviya — Q — I may tell j ou that this mow of } ours was 
buppoited by the Finance Committee wliicli wais aiipointed in England to promote financial 
facilities for tiado I find it Ftated in the Beport of that Coiuimttco ns follows • — “ Ruch 
on institution could also take a leading pnit to assist in connection with machinen and 
oa’crseas bnsinoBS , in the case of German manufacturers it ficquenih happens th it on the 
board of the manufacturing coinpanj there is a leprescntatnb of the bank, and there Fooins 
little doubt fiom an examination of the infoimation that is aiailablo that the chairnion 
have exorcised " etc 9 — A — I might tell j ou tw o things before j ou go further — 

one IS that in all my actions I got my piccodont fiom Araorioa or Euiope I did not always 
work on English pieoodonts Auothci thing is that the present daj banking ideas "of 
London are no doubt different from the banking ideals of the rest of the woild, bnt 
they aro not a’-ery ancient ideals The modern banking ideas of London are not more 
ancient than 40 or 45 years at tho utmost 

Q — Is it a fact that tho system of banking which is preaalont in England is \orj 
different fiom the system of banking bj which manufacturing and business concerns are' 
promoted 9 Is that more distinotnely the Gciman system 9 — A — That u?oa to bo the 
British system also 

Q,— Before the present wai began— w’hat would happen aftoi the wai is a 
diffeiont stoiy— did London bankers look with suspicion upon a bank which woula lend 
money to industrial concerns which could not repay the money at short intervals 9— 
A —No, not looked with suspicion, but they would not like to lend monoj in that war, 
but confined their business to what they called Jiort paper That of cour«o became'a 
favouiite practice But there are instances even in England where largo industries have 
been helped by banks. Well, one patent instance is that of tho Baring Bi others, who aro 
one of the leading bankers, and they did come to gnef at one time when their money was 
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' lent to mines in South America and South Africa When I was in England as a student 
the Baring Brothers felt difBculties, and it transpired jhat though they were in the 
class of the leading banLers in London they had financed many industrial concerns 

Q —Do you know of a company which is now at work in India, an English bank 
which IB taking up some o^her banking institutions with the object, among others of helping 
industnal concerns ? — A — Yes 

Q , — But on the whole it seems that the Geimans went mu>.h fuiuher in the direc- 
tion of having bank* which would help industrial concerns than out English fellow subjects 
did before the war ? — A — Well at the present stage I ihink the Germans did more in this 
direction but at an eailie^ stage the Scotch people did a great deal more than the Germans 
did Very likely the Germans took tbeir cue from the Scotch banks 

Q — Let me come to my point You think then that the want of experience and 
business capacity in the management, if theie was any, was not such as to account for 
the failure of the banks ? — A — No 

Q — As you are a student of banking can you give mo an idea, roughly, as to how 
many banks managed by Europeans have failed in this country dunna the last 100 years ? — ■ 
A — Peihaps thiee or four dozens 

Q — And some of them weie veiy big banks too ? — A — You »ee banking 50 years 
ago was not so common all over the woild as it is now fheiefore those banks which were 
very big banks in those days may not bo very big now, 

Q — Will you also tell mo whether the ciisis which overtook the People’s Bank and 
its branchas was anything of the kind of the commercial and banking crisis m Germany in 
1907 or in America about that time ? — A — No, nothing of the kind , that feature has not 
been expeiienced, 

Q — Wliat you say points to the conclusion that if there had been a State Bank to 
lend a helping hand to your institution when there was a run upon it, you would have 
been able to tide over the difiiculty ? — A — Well you are quite right, but why a Sta^e Bank, 
if any bank had come to our assistance in money, not a veiy large loan, then of course 
we would have tided over, whether it was a State Bank or any bank 

Q —Do you know that whenever there has been a commercial crisis like that, banks 
111 London and banks in Amoiica have combined their resources and “^heir credit in order 
- to help other institutions to got over their difficulties ? — A — Yes, when there is a general 
“ crisis they do , but in this case there was not oven a general crisis the thing was easier 
to manage , 

Q — You have said that some of the banks have paid 16 annas in the rupee, Could 
jou name any ? — A — Yes, the Marwar Bank has already paid 16 annas 

Q — Is not the Punjab Co operative Bank also one ? — A — The Punjab Co-operative 
has very nearly paid 16 annas, not quite fully paid it, a little amount remains over, 

(Hero tho Hon’blo Sir B N. Mookorjoo handed to Pandit M JI Malaviya a copy of the latest hquidator’a report ) 

Q , — I find it stated that tho Doaba Bank has paid 12 annas and has to pay a lakh 
and 90,000 in full settlement now ? — A — Very likely that is correct, 

Q — Tho Maiwai Bank too has pa,d 16 annas ? — Yes and something is left 
ovoi foi shaie-holders also 

Q , — And the Lahore Bank, Limited ? — A — I do no*- know exactly, I do noo know 
the figuips, but I do know that some have alioady paid 16 annas , without exception 
every bank would have paid or would pay 16 annas if they had not been veiy crudely 
and rudely and mercilessly handled 

Q —Now do you ascribe this attitude which you deacnbe by these epnhets to 
any general feeling of an apathy among the banks and tho officials here? — A, — Yes, 
they started with that antipathy, ana they began to disregard the share-holders, 

Q — They started with the idea , . •? — A — They started with an unsympatho 
tic attitude 

Q —Has that attitude had any great effect in the matter of liquidation too ? — 
A — A great deal of effect, 

Q — ^Do you imply that the interests of thoshaie-holdeis would have been better 
served if there was an attitude of a dispassionate consideration of the facts ? — A, — Yes, 
not only (hat, but I believe that all the banks could be restarted, all of them perhaps 
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excepting hero and there a small tiny little thing — all the banks could have boon restarted 
if the attitude on the liquidition side had been a little more oonsidorato, not oven favour- 
able but considerate, 

Q —Do you think it possible now vith the facts vhich have been ostab- 
lished and which show that those banks voro not brought to tho pass to vhlch they 
wore owing to any uihorent defcoto of thou own, but owing to other circumBtances, 
do you think it possible now' by any help which Go% eminent might give to rorno llioso 
banks ?— if —Well, jes.aomo of them could bo lovivcd , foroxamplo the Go opca.rtno 
Bank could bo revived any time, it is only a mattoi of 5 lakhs of rupees for winch they arc 
Bticlcing If 5 lakhs wore foilhcoming it could le stait at once oven though it is crushed, the 
People’s Bank could bo lo started also with a littlo assistance , and 1 h-ne boon asking 
my fiiend Eai Bahadui Ganga Bam to ic slait tho Maiwar Bank, but ho does not listen 
to mo, ho does not want that it should bo lo-stai tod , and olhoi banks also in tho same 
mannoi 


Q —In view of the groat injurj which has boon indictod on a largo number of people 
by tho closing up of those banks, and in Mf w of tho osident need foi banking facilitits for 
trade and commerce, do you think that if tho Ooreinment helped to roMvo two or (liTto 
banks there will beagonoinl fooling of retuiinng confidcnco oicatcd in IhoproMnco ? — A , — 
Yes, coitainly, that would help more than tho starting of no banks If some of thi nr woro 
revived, that will bung confidence oaiher and more lapidly than by starting new banks. 

Hon'hlc Sir B V Moolcrjcc — Q — ‘Wnut do r ou moan by tho little Gorcinment 
help, what soit of help ? — A — I mean cash, cash ooposit on socuntt for some Imio 

Q — Only by way of deposit ? — A — Yr s , onlj bj way of deposit secured on mort 
gage , Government can take a mortgage on the assets if it bkes 

Q — You don’t mean that Gorcinment should take shares ? — A — Xo, there arc 
assets, sufficient assets, and if tho Gor eminent secures those and gnes monoj , so that tho 
depositors would bo paid, tho banks could le start, and %ory likelj some of the depositors 
would not take back their money under the ciioumstancos 

Q — And Government bj doing so would not bo taking much iisk ? — A — No, 
one sees no iisk in this 

Q — What secuiity will it hare? — A —Immor cable piopcitj in mo«f cases In 
most cases you will find thoio weio laigo rosoircs also in addition lo shaie-holdeis' capital 
Poi example, lake tho Co opeiatno Bank as an illusliation Tho Co-oporatno Bapk owes 
5 lakhs of lupocs to the dopositoiB sndhns assois of about 22 lakhs Govornnun^ tan 
take up 10 lakhs worth of scouii 103 ns sccuiil}' to lend 5 lakhs, Go\ eminent runs no nsk 
whatsoever , the bank can bo lo-stnrUd , \oij likely tho deposits would come back 
before a year or 18 mouths, that is tho wholo risk 

Hon’ hi c Bandit M M Malahuja Is tho absence of banking facilities to which 

you refei in your wiitten note, icall> sciioush hampciing fiado in this pro 
Vince ? — A, — Not tholeast doubtabout it,andebpccialh in Ihoso difficult times, war timo«, 
if banking had existed, both the public and tho Goiernmont would haao boon ao-isted 
to a very large extent 


Q —Both tho Government and tho public ? — A , — Yes 

Q — What W'ould you suggest as a piactical moans of putting this mallei before 
the Government? Would somo of you gentlemen who haie oxpenonco and business 
know'ledge sit togothoi, foimulnto proposalb and submit them to Goiemmonl for then 
consideration ? — A — If wo felt that tho attitude of Goi ernment would be fa\ ourablo. 


Q —Let us stait with tho assumption that it will bo ? — A —That may bo yom 
assumption, it has not boon mine up to now, I might chnngo my opinion to moirow, 

Q Assuming that the Goicinmont will bo willing to consulor pioposals, do joii 
think ? — A —I think woikablo schomos can bo forthcoming in no time. 

Q ^^ich Will boar scrutiny ? — A — Yes , on businosB lines 

Q —You suggest the development of co-opeiativo banks ‘i—A —I moan tho existing 
co-operative banks 

, suggest thou development ? You say they should bo stiengthened, 

extended, improved and localised what do 3011 moan by localised ?— if —What I 
mean IB that they ought to bo worked more 01 less not on one lino but aocoiding to local 
conditions, that IS one thing , and the other thing is that the vernacular ought to bo the 

predominant feature 

s^'ould be oarrioa on rn the vernacular ?— if —Yes, 

and I®®®" ^^^^ly-ementB and tendencies and so on, they ought to bo studied 

and encouraged, that is what I moan by localising. 
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Q — Subjec: to the super vision of the Inspector, jou would also have the manage- 
ment of these banks conducted moie and more by the men of the locality ? — A — Yes, 
quite so 

Q— You think that that mil inspire confidence and facilitate the giowth of co 
operative banks ? — A — Yes, certainly if they are in the light hands, 

Q— You have spoken in support of the idea of an industrial bank ? — A, — In a 
general uay 

Q — In view of the groat need for industrial development, particularly after the war, 
and in view of the fact that besides oni English fellow-subjects, other nations, say, the 
Japanese, the Americans, are flooding this country with their imports, do vou think that 
the need of inaustiial binks is paramount ? — A — Yes, and I say further that there is need 
not only for industrial but for agricultural banks and all kinds of banks, I have said that 

Q — I am asking you particularly about an inaustiial bank ? — A , — Ob yes, an in- 
dustrial bank IS very urgently required 

Q — Would vou recommend that it should be worked on the lines of the Japanese 
and German banks ? — A — Wlien I vas ausveimg Sir Eazulbhoy, I sard I have not devised 
any scheme a t present 

Q — You recommended a board on the lines of City Improvement Trusts — a Technical 
Education Board Would you have such a board in the capital of the province for the 
whole of the province, or v ould y ou have it in more than one place in the province ? — A — I 
shouldhare one at present in the capital to stait with Of course in certain places there 
might be a special board required whore industrial development is likely to go faster than 
at other places, hut at present I should bo qurto satisfied with provincial boards 

Q — And tho^ sphere of their influence mil be the whole of the province ? — A — Yes 

Q — WTiat arc the facilities which exist at present in your province for promoting 
technical and industrial education, apart from the Hindu Jubilee Technical Institute ? — 
A — I think that is all There are some railway workshops of course, 

Q —Apart from these two ? — A — There is nothing else 

Q —Is there no other institution in this province to impart technical and industrial 
education ? — A — I am not awaio of that Perhaps the Salvation Army may have got 
something, but I am not aware 

Q — Considering the natural resources of your province and the capacity of your 
people to take part in the development of industries, do you think that there is a great 
need for a higher technical school or technological institute in this provin ce ? Take 
for ins'anco the chemical industries and the cotton industries ? — A — You oee that this 
IS a hypothetical question Unfortunately the difBculty is that supposing the men are 
tiainod, \rhoie is the money so come from for industries But granting that labour 
would be foilhcoming and that capital would be forthcoming, I would certainly reply, 
yes , but if the other conditions are wanting, mere technical educational institutions 
won't do much, except tram up Punjabis to take seivioe elsewhere 

Q - I appreciate the importance of your point ? — A,—Yery well, granting capital 
and labour and law material, certainly I would recommend it 

Q, — Is it not a fact that many Punjabi young men go out to foreign countries for 
education ? — A —They do 

Q — Are they taking to industrial and technical education or do they largely go 
to the Bar ? — A — They used to go up to about 6 or 7 years ago exclusively for the 
Bar and Medicine , but now' a fan proportion go for technical and industrial pursuits 

Q — Bo you think if theie was a technical college imparting industrial education, 
training mechanical engineers and electrical engineers, etc , it will be popular ? — A —It 
won’t lack students, its benches will be full, but where will the men get employment ? 

Q — That will depend upon banking facilrties being promoted ? — A — Yes, of course 
the rooms will be full 

Q — You have recommended a college of commerce ? — A — At a certain stage I 
have said in the movement for mdustiies thatws'Ould come about, then a commercial college 
would be needed 

Q — Commercial and industrial movements ought to go together ? — A, — Certainly, 
but then that stage is not guaranteed , if you guarantee that stage I say at once a commer- 
oial college is required. 
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Q —I want to know whether m your opinion this province needs a college otcommorco 
in addition to a technical college, in order to tram its youths for oomraeroial undortaki igs 
and m order to doeelop the industries of the province I uant to knou uhethor there 
IB a need for both of those ^ —The other conditions guaranteed, the answer is naturallj 
yes. 

tn' Q —You say hero, the tiansport facilities of the Noith Wcsloin Hail nay do mattir 
a^great deal , do you wont any other loilway Imo competing uith it or ivhal ‘!~A — ITlial 
would not bo a had thing in some cases, but my idea seems to bo that canals ought 
•. to bo developed also for transport puiposes 

Q —You think that canals can bo adapted foi the purposes of tiado and mdustij ? 
Do jou mo..n new canals should bo cieated or that OMsting ones should bo adapted, for 
this purjioso 9— A —I am not an export, but I think existing canals could bo adapted to 
transport work also, 

Q —But you think that canals should bo more l.irgol} utilised than they aro at 
present ? — A — Yes, for transport purjioBes also 

<3— With rofotonco to uhat jouha\o said rcgaidmg rnihvaj freights, Mould vour 
object bo gamed if on tho Enduay Board there ucie non-oDicial represontatnes of Indian 
trade ’ — A —Doing what ? 

Q — Eopresonimg tho Indian point of non ? — A — If Ihcj are concerned uith fho 
freight, then this thing would bo done, but if tho\ are concirned Mith something else, 
then they will bo like the Member for Commerce and InduJiios, that has been created 
I think that ho is oxponsno, his time is spent m looking after post office, telegraph svstom 
and BO on and does not do much for tho trade, that is my impression , ^o^ nm\ ha\o tuo or 
three non-oflicials on tho Eailuny Board, half a "dozen if} on like if (hoy aro going to 
inspect silos and stations, then they Mon’t do height Mork 

Q — I am spoalang with reforenoo to tho question of freight, the removal of incquali' 
ties of freight of vihich you have complained ? — A — Quuo so, I unnt un organisation, 
whether it should bo part of tho Baihvay Board or vvhelhei it should be a oopaiate emtity , 
that does not matter to mo, but I want an organisation which will look after that part of 
the business 


Witness No. 375 

Mb, H. Caeveut, I O.S Bcgislrar, Co-opcrafwc Societies, and Joint Stoch Companies, 

Pmjah 

Written evidenoe 

Introductory In the Commission desiro to hav o any points supported by actual instances, I should 

be obliged if I could bo informed in time If for instance tho Commission desire ovidenee 
supporting the view that the collapse of companies ml918 was really due to unsound 
business methods and bad finance, it will be necessary to select clear cases 

I may add hero that 1 am in favour of a new Act for small companies, something 
on the lines of the English Industrial and Provudeut Societies Act The mam features 
would bo limitation on the holdmg of a single indiv idual, limitation of tho div idond , 
control by the Eegistrar or other authority and concessions by Gov ernment to encouiage 
industries These small concerns would thus be in financial leading strings, they could 
secure independence at any time or aftei a stated time by registering under tho Companies 
Act, upon which they would lose all concessions 

Experience of this office shows that shaioholders display marked apathy and 
seldom attend meetings , one leason for this seems to bo the piactice of the Directors or of 
tbe Managing Duectors of securing sufficient pioxies to control the meeting, so that indivi- 
dual share holders are depiivmd of all power The Directoiato falls into tho hands of a 
small circle and the mteiests of the shareholders are sacrificed The Directors try 
o pay big dividends by (o) omittmg allowance for depieciation, (h) appreciating tho 
y? (*’) omitting to spend adequate sums on lepairs ahdT* maintenance and 

1 omitting to make reserve for had debts, etc A company lun on these lines is gomg into 
liquidation from the day it starts 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

^ ^ speak from the records filed with me Prom these it appears that tho system 

ive labihty does not work satisfactorily, The shares are frequently so small that 
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the danger of loss does not excite any interest , while the sum uncalled is too small to sue 
foi in a Cnil Couit The costs of a suit for a small call would exceed the sum involved 
In hquidation proceedings, liquidators seem unable to call up this reserve liability which 
]S therefore useless 

I w'ould feel inclmed to divide companies into two classes under two laws , those 
that come under the existmg law should be compelled to have a mmimum paid up capital 
of, say, Es 50 or Es 100 per share 

The other class should be small concerns which may have small shares, but the whole 
of the share capital must be paid up or for all there might be a mmimum paid-up capital 
per share which might be fixed at Es 50 The idea is to give each shareholder a substan 
tial stake in the company which is not provided by shares of Es 5 each, of which Es 2 
is paid up 

2, Punjab indigenous compames seem to raise capital not so much by appeals to 
the public as by touting among friends and acquaintances 

The shareholders are usually pleaders, contractors. Government servants and small 
merchants The majority seem to be Hmdus and of these again the majority seem to be 
of the Khatri caste As a body, the zamindar has not been attracted into subscribing 
capital, 

JTttness here gave eonfidenhal evidence. 

There can be no money aid from Government without stnct Government control 
The joint stock concerns under Indians in the Punjab seem to be run on thoroughly unbusi- 
nesslike Imes The one idea seems to bo to pay high dividends, whether earned or not 
Depreciation is practically nei er provided to the extent which a w'ell managed concern 
would consider adequate and there is seldom anythmg put to reserve The expenditure 
on repans seems to be insufficient — it may be even lower than I per cent on the capital 
value If full allowance were made for depreciation, reserve and repairs, then I doubt 
if any existmg indigenous company in the Punjab would ever pay a regular dividend 
Such being the case it is obviously undesirable that Government "should grant financial 
aid without strict control. 

Under certam safeguards I would feel inclmed to favour such aid under control 

There would have to be some assurance that the manager was qualified for his post, 
and that the capital was expended honestly and economically on buildings, machinery and 
plant, The dividend would be strictly limited to, say, 6 per cent for a period of years, 
and anything earned above this (after allowing for depreciation, insurance, etc ,) would 
have to be separately invested as a reserve against loss. 

It might be possible to devise a co-partnership airangement whereby the capital 
contributed by the Government received only interest, capital publicly subscribed in the 
first place receivmg the same, and all further profits being divided over public capital and 
the workers I am inclmed to think that a share m the profits would stimulate the em- 
ployees to better work 

Certain min or industries could most suitably be fostered by loans with or without 
interest, provided there rested with the Eegistrar or Dnector of Industries power to liqui- 
date for good reason. The application of oil-engmes to replace hand-power might be 
fostered m this way 

The requirements of Government departments, such as the Army, might be used 
as a bait to encourage enterprise, but I deprecate this constant intrusion of the idea that 
the industrial development depends on Government action 

6, The control of Government might take various forms Dor instance, the 
appointment and dismissal of the manager might be subject to Government approval The 
Eegistrar of Joint Stock Compames or other authority might be empowered to veto or 
curtail the dividend until certain requirements as to depreciation, insurance, etc , were 
fulfilled. 

Government under section 138, Indian Companies Act, can already "appoint Inspec- 
tors but cannot insist on any action being taken on fheir reports Where in the opinion 
of the Eegistrai or other authority, proper action is not promptly taken, it should he 
possible for the authority to apply to the court to place the company m liquidation 

I favour the idea of pioneer factories but the factories should of course be small. 

The objects should be not only to show that the industry is commercially profitable, 
but to teach the staff to comprehend the essentials of success. 


Government assiat 
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Where such a factory ba? pi oved Biiccessful, I Tiould adtocato a copartnership 
arrangement whereby the -uoikcrs could gradually lake it o\ or It must be remembered 
that the industiial classes are not tlio same as tho commercial class, and it seems to me that 
one factor in the Punjab failures was that tho commeicial class took o\ or industrial con- 
cerns about w'hich they possessed inadequate knowledge 

Government desires to see industries, the commercial class wants to see big profits, 
and tho tw'o views are not alwajB compatible It should not bo too hastily assumed that 
pioneer factories aviH bo taken o^or b'v capitalists, moic success would probably attend 
efforts to hand them over to members of tho industrial classes 

10 It must be remembered that the Punjab is not coramcrciallj organised We 
have no proper bankrng systom , quite aalunblc piopcily iiiaj be upcIcbs as securitj as it 
13 not readily saleable Tho idea of requiring full sccuritj of a roadih rcali/ablo kind for 
every loan is not acceptable It seems to be the opinion of inanj that a bonk CMsf s to help 
others, and that tho others bar o a grie\ auco if tho bank insists on Fafegnards 

It 13 a commonplace to say that a litigant’s troubles begin when ho has got his 
decree , which merely means that ho had not obtained proper sccuiily Tho results of 
execution proceedings show to what an o\t ent this failure to iiiFist on proper Fccuritj jii c\ ails 
Whatever else, there must bo secmitj , not onij adequate in amount but of a rcadilj realu- 
able kind, c p , a share in a jointlj owned house ina^ bo of \alue, but the aaluo cannot bo 
easily realised and so tho share is not a good Bccurity 

The long liquidation inocecdingfl of the aarious Punjab Inuks indicate that these 
institutions failed to insist on proper sccuutj I belier o ovisting banking institutions vill 
lend aid if adequate socuiitj' of a proper kind is forthcoming As Itcgistiai of Joint Stock 
Companies I have gathered the impression that \ei} largo bums were adranced on quite 
inadequate and unsuitable security These sums woio adsanccd to companies winch neg- 
lected vital business principles and collapse was merelj a matter of tune 

10 (a) I think a strict banking law is needed I should enforce stringent condi* 
tions on all concerns dealing with the mono\ of the public It should fi\ limits on the 
pioportion of capital which can bo loaned for periodb ovceoding bi\ months, on various 
classes of secuiities It should limit dnidends until rcborros are bniU nji and should 
insist upon an adequate rcserro , and power should bo gnen to tho Eegistrar or other 
authority to apply to the couil for liquidation incase of failure to obscivo Iheso conditions 
True credit demands confidence and tho strictest adherence to sound rulci It should be 
illegal to advance money without piorision for amortisation It should bo illegal for 
Directors either as persons oi as films to liorrow from then own hank and it should bo 
illegal for the bank to adaanco money to other concerns imdor the control of their 
Directors The system of ono man borrowing from and lending to liimself in aanous 
capacities has boon tried in the Punjab and has proa od dis istious 

If the Punjab is to baao banks in tho propoitiou OMSting in Europe, wo sball re- 
quire about 4,000 banks and braiiclies Ea cn alloaaing for the minor importance of Indus 
try, ave should require 1,000 , and it IS obaious that tbeso banks and branches should bo 
fostered on the soundest business lines , it avould he a grave error to sacrifico security to 
speed 

12 Co operative societies should ho encouraged' — 

(а) for dealing with agricultural produce, c g , iioo hulling and making pro 

paiations of iice , wheat -grinding for flour and prepaiations thereof , lopo 
making or dealing avith other fibres, oil-piessmg, cotton-gmnmg, wool- 
soouring, silk avmdmg , 

(б) for introducing extra power {eg , oil ougiues) into aillage industries such as 

an engine dria en lathe for carp entij and wood-work , impioa ed machmery 
for iron avorkers, small cotton spinning and weaamg machines , 

(c) for introducing new mdustiies connected with agrioultmo such as the manu 
factuies of glazing materials from the white of eggs, if ina estigation 
show'cd this to bo feasible 

The CO partnership organisation would probably pioae the most successful, the 
capitalist (or the State) receiving interest on capital and tho workers a wage and all profits 
being divided between these Wheie the workers wore able to boriow, a puio co opeia 
tive organisation might seivo but pure oo operation has not succeeded m industry 

^ 25 I think detailed and elaborate enquiry is necessary 

(1) to discover whether moie profitable use could not bo made of existing pro 
ducts , ^ 
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(2) to clisoovei -whether use could he made of products no-w regarded as useless, 

e g , -wrld plants like the hemp (for hyoscene) or products at present -wasted 
e g , -wheat hushs and straw for cardboard, etc , 

(3) to discover whether there are not crops or plants that could be grown 

profitably in India but have not been grown because there is no market 
for them in India Eor instance, could not potato cultivation be e-^tended 
so as to supply all the starch and cheap spirit at present imported ? 

Could not a good sapomfying oil be produced 

We want also to turn skins to greater value and prevent the waste involved in the 
present system of exporting uncured skins 

III — Jss^siance m matlcehng piodiicts 

I think the whole question of marketing products requires careful and thorough in- 
vestigation There seems to he an organised system for marketing wheat but none for 
marketing rice, fruit, fish and minor products 

It 18 a very large subject The minor industries such, as poultry fainung, ghee 
making, etc , are open to great development rf proper methods of marketing can be orga- 
msed It seems to me that much preliminary v ork could be got through if Government 
offered substantial rewards for monographs dealrng -ft ith this subject and if the Colleges 
and Universities took these up as subjects in economics 

In this connection the question of railway rates crops up and the hopeless intricacy 
of the present tariff must bo taken into consideration 

VI — General ofpcial adtmmsimiwn and orgamsaiion 

57, The Punjab is essentially an agricultural province, poor in rmneials and 
peculiarly void of any considerable through trade A land-locked province in a coiner has 
limited opportunities for commerce It therefore seems to me that any development on 
the industrial side must depend on the progress of agriculture The industries must be 
largely concerned with the products of the soil so that they cannot be severed from agri- 
culture I favour a Board The President should be a Development Commissioner of 
rank not less than that of Financial Commissioner, and his whole time should be 
devoted to the woik of this Board Duectly under him would be Directors or Eegistrars 
for — 

(1) Agriculture (r e , production), 

(2) Co operation, 

(8) Vet er inary -ft orL, 

(4) Industries and Companies, Factories, 

(5) Fisheries, 

(6) Forests, 

and there should be also either a Senior Secretary or a Personal Assistant of senior rank 
who would act as liaison officer bet-ft'een this Board and the Irrigation Depaitment and the 
Eailway so far as their activities affect agriculture and mdustnes 

In the Punjab this would mean little more than a thud Financial Commissioner 
who could devote his whole time to the development of tho Province He would have to 
be a senior officer in close touch with the Lieutenant-Goveinoi and as free as possible from 
interference from the Secretariat This latter suggestion is solely intended to ensure ex- 
peditious disposal of business, as projects would be subjected to full examination and cri- 
ticism by the Board before submission to Gov einment The Boaid would be given annually 
funds sufficient to meet current needs of administration plus expansion and development, 

The Financial Depaitment should have no control over the expenditure of fifnds once 
allotted to the Board 

60 The question as to whether the Director of Industries should be a businessman Qualifications of 
or not, depends on the duties to be allotted ‘For instance the duties of Eegistiai, Joint Director of Indus 
Stock Companies and Insurance Societies, must be performed by some one, and as they are 
not sufficient to occupy the whole time of one official they must be added to the duties of 
another official I would rather allot them to the Director of Industries who should be a 
non-expert official with expert assistants. 
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TliB ordinary buBinossman conld hardly be expected to bo magtor of every induBtry , 
he would bo difficult^o got and to replace (c < 7 , in a leave vacancy) and as the usual avenue 
for promotion would bo absent, ho would bo constantly trying to secure a bettor post 

A Civilian Directoi would bo bolter able to dispose of the administrative work and 
to prepare schemes in foims likely to secure applo^aI of the Board , ho -would deal with 
Joint Stock Companies, and would have under him Inspectors of Factories, Boilers, etc , 
and exports in particular industries Ho would probably form a small non-oflicial Com- 
mittee for advisory purposes 

The only alternative that would work would bo two Directors of Industries, one 
technical and the olher non technical for companies, factoncs, boilers and admmistra 
tive work. 

I venture to express my belief that induBtrics will notdoiolop in this Province 
unless they are made the solo care of an officer or Board 

IX — Oilier forms of Government action and organization, 

98 The North-Western Eailway goods tariff seems to mo to bo nnnoocssanly 
intricate It is certainly beyond tho power of the a^ erago layman to understand. 

I understand the rates adi ersoly affect tho dor olopment of certain industries, c g , 
it w'ould probably bo of benefit to this Province if it could export flour instead of wheat, 
and oil instead of oil-seeds , but I am informed that the rates for wheat, oil seeds, etc , to 
Karachi are so much lower than tho rates for flour, oil, etc , that thoj have tho ofloct of a 
bounty on tho export of tho raw product 

Ordinarily tho cost of transport of manufactured goods from the sea port to tho 
Punjab should servo to protect local industries against foreign competition and the extent 
and influence of this protection requires investigation I ma}^ add that tho prevalence 
of dishonesty amongst tho Eailway stall acts ns a direct lax on trade and commerce Last 
year over 200 Eailway employees were convicted of theft, and there were probably other 
cases in which guilt was not brought homo, 

OnAU Evinrxoi, ISxii Dcorvinm 1917 

Eon'hle Sir It N Moolerjee —Q — Yon say, “ Experience of this office shows that 
shareholders display marked apathy, and seldom attend meetings ” Is it not a sign 
of a good management UTion companies are well-managed, sliarehohh rs hardly fake 
any notice , it is only when tho company is not well-managed that they tako notice and 
attend tho meetings and make complaints ? — J — I don’t agree watli that at all Tho 
shareholders show no interoBt bocauso they are not allowed a v oico in tho inaiiagoment, 

Q — Tho articles of Association give them a voice ? — A — Thoj are powerless, 

Q — All compamos must bo registered under tho present Companies Act, and that 
Act gives shareholders very groat power if they only exorcise that power? — A — Tho 
shareholders are all more or loss arranged in rings Tho managing directors arrange for 
rings, arrange to get proxies in that ring to ov oirulo any shareholder who comes to ask 
questions 

Q —Do you think any Act can prevent that ? If I don’t tako an interest in my 
own affairs, what Act can make mo do it ? — A — As I hav 0 said in my wTitton ovidonoo 
the practice of securing sufficient proxies to control tho mooting deprives shareholders 
of all power There should bo two classes of companies, those with a mininium paid-up 
capital of Es 50 or Es 100 per share, and tho other for small shareholders with the whole 
of tho share capital paid up, or a minimum paid-up capital of Es 60 per share This would 
give the shareholders a substantial stake in tho company which is not provided bv'shares 
ofEs 5 

Q — I behove you ate aware that most of the coal compamos have Eg 10 gbarog 
You cannot prevent a man from taking one share, or 5 shares How can you bring that m, 
and especially if the object is to encourage small people to tako an interest in tho^dovelop 
ment of industries Tho face value of shares must bo very low, otherwise they cannot 
come in ?—A —I don’t understand tho point Tho idea of limited liability surely is to 
allow fairly well-to-do people to combine their capital , it is not necessarily to allow small 
people to come in wuth Eg 2 and Es 10 shares 

Q When a promoter makes a limited company ho knows tho best way to promote 
that company Practically almost all tho coal companies hav'o Es 10 shares They are 
well-managed companies, most of them pay very good dividend The face value of tho 
share 13 only Eg 10 No Act can prevent a man from buying one share, and if ho buys 
one share, all that ho has to pay IS Es 10, How does this recommendation ' of yours 
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act? You cannot malvo an Act that tho minimum faceialue of the iharog should be 
Es 100 ? — A — I state a fact here, that “ experience of this office shows that shaieholdois 
display maiked apathy, and seldom attend meetings ” I state that as a fact , that is not 
my opinion , that is tho actual fact 

Q — Theie aie many companies with which I am connected, wheie we cannot get 
the shareholders to come to tho meetings if they know that they aie going to get 7 or 
8 per cent dividend, the}'’ don’t ivant to hothei ? — A — I am only stating facts 

Q —It won’t appeal to the public that waj’’ We find in Bengal that whenever a 
company is not paying, oi is being mismanaged, then the shaioholdeis begin to take an 
mterest and exeicise then light IVhen the company is well-managed, nobody 
bothois ? — A — These shaieholdeis heie don’t even attend meetings when the company 
IS in a bad way 

Q — Y’ou must educate people , that is the only remedy No matter how stringent 
tho Act is, you cannot get a man to come to the meetings If I am satisfied with investing 
my money in coitain concerns and don’t take an interest rnrt after w'aids, no Act will make 
mo do so ?—A - 1 merely state tho facts You seem to object to a statement of facts 

Q — That IS a universal fact in other Provinces people don’t suflei from what you 
ga,y ? — A — My impression of Lancashire is that shareholders took a very keen interest 
in over} thing 

Q — In. answ'er to question 6, you say, “ The control of Government might take 
various foims,” and you cite the different forms You mean only in cases wheie Govern- 
ment helps an industry, not otherwise That is you don’t mean that in every 
company legioteied under the Companies Act, Government should take control ? — 
A —That IS in the case of a Goveininent-aided mdustiy 

Sir F H Steioait — Q — How long have you held this appointment of Eegistiar 
of Co-opoiati-ve Societies? — A — Since Apiil 1916, 18 months ago. 

Q —You refer to the Enghsh Industrial and Provident Societies Act Can you 
give 1110 very shortly tho mam linos ? — A — The English Industrial and Provident So 
oieties Act is an Act specially intended for small conceins No person is allowed to hold 
more than £200 iiitorost, either as a deposit or as capital, and it is subject to certain control 
by tho Eegistiar Ho has tho power of inspection, and also of liquidation 

Q -And limitation of dividend, or to veto the dividend ’’ — A — Yes, he has very 
full powers of inspection 

Q — Do jou think that would prove feasible out here ? — A — If you aie going to 
have those small companies you must have them more undei control You must have two 
types , one tj^o who know their business, and those who don’t Tho type you wish to 
bring up must be under the Board’s supervision 

Q — You think that would tram shareholders to take an interest m then own 
affairs ? — A — Yes , you ha-ve to teacE shareholders that they are really responsible 

Q —You would like to see these two forms of companies introduced, quite iriespoc 
tive of Government aid — A — If you aie going to have any industries at all m the Punjab, 
run by Indians, you must have them under control I have said that they should register 
under the Companies Act 

Q - You use the woi d “ apathy ”, is it not rather “ ignorance ” ? They aie not 
apathetic about their money, oven if it is a small amount ? — A — They don’t attend 
meetings Most of theuneetmgs here are attended by Harkishen Lai alone 

Q — Then you refer to Directors paying too big dividends is this not partly at any 
rate a matter for the auditors ? — A — An auditor has no power over the dividend , all 
ho can do is to comment on irregularities 

Q — He can and should state m his certificate that sufficient allowance has not 
been made for depreciation, etc ? — A — He is not allowed to fix depreciation 

Q — Is it not the auditor’s duty to pomt it out if the affairs of the company are 
being conducted on an unbusinesslike basis ? — A —A largo number of auditors m their 
reports put m a separate report, saying “ We don’t thmk that sufficient allowance has 
been made for depreciation ” 

<3 — Hitherto m tho Punjab that has not been done , auditing has not been suffi- 
ciently' careful ? — A — Prior to the Act it was absurd we received balance sheets which 
did not balance, 
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Q — Have you Binee then been a inarkocl nnproveinent ?— A — Yes, they are uorkmg 
fairly well now they are beginning to insist upon depreciation 

Q — \Yith the result that public confidence is leturning ? — A — It cannot return 
unless we have got rid of those liquidating conijianios Until that takes place, I don’t 
see how jou can begin again 

Q — Yhth lofoioncototho question of Goioinraont financial aid, you say “There 
can be no money aid from Goi ernment ■without stiict Goi oinincnt cent lol ” The ei idcnco 
we have had, both from officials and non oilicials, shous that thoio should bo Government 
contiol, but not excessive It might take tho foim of audit, inspection of accounts, and ^ 
possibly tho appointment of Diioctors, with ’equal pouois to tho icst of the Board You 
rvant something moiothan that — A — I ha\ o suggested two things , one is tliat mo should 
has e the pow'ei to \ eto and cm tail tho diMdond, and tho second is co-])aitneiship Goi- 
einment should advance tho capital and bo a soit of co paitnoi, and bo gradually bought 
out 

Q — ^Is it not a question Mhothoi yon aio going to destroy business imtiatno and 
the interest of the management and piiiato shaioholdois in tho toncoin , wliuo 's you uant 
rather to dei olop it — A — You have to build up from tho i oiy beginning 

Q — You think that industrial concerns must bo kept in leading strings for some 
time ? — A — I have taken tho pomt further There has boon, I think, a confusion bet m con 
what you might call tho commercial class and the mdnstiial class What y ou hai o had m 
the Punjab is the coinnioicial class You must woik iij) from tho ludustiial class, as they 
do in Lancashire Tho spinning nulls uero lun by tho wcaaois themselves They wore 
not run by banks oi monoy-lendeis 

Q — What y ou aim at seeing heio is a similar groiith, beginning from entiicly iresh 
beginnings ? — A — Stait uith the industrial classes , tram them inoro and gradually build 
up from them 

Q — With regard to tho question of banking law, you think a strict banking lau is 
needed foi tho puiposos you mdicato ? — A — I think so 

Q — Would it also deal with the employ inont of tho name ‘ bank,’ oi the term 
‘ banker ’ that is rather a vexed point It has been put to us that ignorant or apathetic 
shaieholdeis aio apt to bo doconed by tho misuse of the name ‘ bank ’ Would you also 
include provision in youi suggested Act dealing with that point — A — You would ha\o 
to define the application of the Act, wouldn’t y ou ? 

Q — Could y oil gi\o a definition that yvould moot tho case ? — A — 'The legal defini- 
tion of a bank is one that lecen es deposits from tho public and pays them out on cheques 
In this case you might say “ who takos deposits from tho public and ro-pays them on 
demand ’’ 

Q — Would youi Act provide foi the propoition of capital which was to bo paid 
up ? — A — I should put a very high mmimum Wo hai o had banks with paid-up capital 
of Es 300 and 400, which was absurd 

Q — And what piopoition of the subscribed capital ? — A — Nothing at all Fifteen 
lakhs nominal and Es 400 paid-up I don’t think limited liability was oyei intended to 
take cases like that of Es 400 paid-up capital 

Q — You say the President of ymui Development Commission should rank not below' 
the Financial Commissioner He takes tho place of tho Board of Eovenuo in Bengal, 
does he not ? — A — Yes, my idea is that the Development Commissioner should have al 
most overwhelming authority, and should not bo subject to criticism 

Q — Then you suggest that under him there should be those different Directors 
Would you have sufficient work for them , tho Director of Fisheries, for instance ? — A — 
There is enormous work in the Punjab We have a "Warden of Fisheries now There is 
also tremendous scope for Veterinary work There is a Chief Superintendent under tho 
Director of Agriculture ^ 

Q Then you have got your Financial Commissioner at tho top , then the Director , 
andinthecase of mdustires you would like to see a small non-official Advisory' Com- 
mittee ? — A — ^If you have an official head, you must have technical advisers 

Q you not putting your Advisory Board rather low in the scale, subject, first, 
to the Commissioner, then to the Director ? It is no use your having an Advisory Co- 
it IS composed of the best businessmen in the Province Do you think they 
would be willmg to serve in such a subordinate capacity ? — A — 1 don’t think they would 
object. 
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Q — 'Would this be a Standing Committee, or just be consulted from time to time ? — 
A — have not gone into such details I -would propose a Standing Committee 

Q — ■\\''ould bueli an oiganisation as you suggest be able to devote sufficient care and 
attention to \ilhge and cottage industries ? — A — think so You have got co opera- 
tion and industries Those two between them rsould bo able to take up cottage industries 
They are partly under me on the co-opeiation side, and partly under the Duector of In- 
dustries 

Q — You would be a member yourself of the Development Board as Eegistrar of 
Co operative Societies ? — A — Yes The idea is that our training as officials does not 
teach us to spend We are taught to control and collect We are not expert spenders 
Yffiat we need is a man -who uould be an expert spender His whole idea would beto spend 

Q — Tins Board vould have its budget ? — A — ^It would have its allotment All 
the allotments would, be collected together and handed over to the Development Commis- 
sioner 

Q — Would you give it a free-hand in the spending of allotments ? — A — Once the 
budget was passed, the Development Commissioner would have absolute power 

Q — In the case of disagieenient, he voiild have power to decide without further 
ref 61 once ? — A — Yes 

Q — I don’t quite understand your suggestion about lail-aay rates Do jmu want 
to see a committee that u oiild meet from time to time, and go into lailv ay rates generally ? — ■ 
A — I don’t kno-w x\hat the present North Western Eailway rates are baaed upon , but 
they are ceitainlj not designed to help on the uoik of the Province I think they are 
designed foi some ultcnoi motn e If you want to ascoitam the cost of a wagon, you have 
to consult SIX volumes The railway people thomsehes cannot make head or tail of then 
OUT! rates 

Q — Do you want to see pressure brought to bear on lail-cays to adjust their own 
rates more equitablv , or do you want to seo some central authority dealing with the 
question of rates — A — I think the Noith-Westein Eailuay should be brought under 
the Local Gos einment , it should be considered as part of the economic de\ elopment of 
the Prosince ~ • 

Q — Would you like to see this Des elopment Board consulted in this matter ? — 
A — I have suggested that there should bo a liaison officer botvoen the Board and the Irri- 
gation Department and Eailway, who -w'ould bo able to consult the Eailway freely 

Q — How many co operative societies have you ? — A — About 8,500 , they are 
mostly agricultural 

I Q — Do they assist iii marketing produce ? — A — Wo are just experimenting with 
marketing 

Q — Do you find the mombeis of those societies capable of running their own affairs ? — 
A — Wo liar o some societies which are run entirely by then own committees, and run 
very w'ell , but the majority need a great deal of assistance yet 

Q — Do the societies of w'earers require special assistance ? — A — At present, yes 

Q — Are they developing ? — A — Tlie w'oaving societies have practically come 
to an end, owing to the fact that we cannot get dyes The weavers are getting such 
heavy wages to go to Mesopotamia that they are ceasing to weave and taking to other 
work That is mostly owing to the war The weavers are a very backward class 
The Punjab caipenters are very progiessive We have no societies among them yet 

Q — Yffiat IS the procedure about starting a society do you give the initiative ? — 
A — We have a staff of mspoctois paid by Government, and sub-inspectors paid by the 
societies Each society contributes to a fund from which sub inspectors are paid Gov- 
ernment has agreed to bear the cost of sub-inspectors to open up new areas 

Q — ^If they think the locality was suitable for a society, do they get hold of the 
people and try to start a society ? — A — Wo decide where to go, and send sub-inspectors 
there to start 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurnmbhoy — Q — I suppose all your experience is in the 
Punjab only ? — A — Yes 

Q — Eefeiring to these failures of companies and banks, was not this the first effort 
of the Punjab in having industries started ? In the case of all these companies which 
started, wasj'not this the first industrial attempt ? — A — I don’t think so 
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Q _ Weie incIufitiiGS first started even botoro 1900 ? — A — T thmb thoro a\oro com 
panics in existence pnoi to that I should not like to bo absolutely coitain 4re joii 
lefeiiing to indigenous companies ? 

Q — Yes, banks and other legistored companies ? — A — The Punjab National Bank 
came into existence in 1894 

Q — But generally this'irapotns dates fiom 1900, uhon the People’s Bank y\as fust 
stalled ? — A — We may say it expanded fioin then 

Q — But there uore only one or tuo banks, and not many indigenous companies 
before 1900 ? — A -You mean as limited liabilitj companies ? I could not toll you 

Q — With yoiii expeiience of this beginning, you yyant to ha\o all those regulations 
and safeguaids ? — A — Wo y\ish to sayo the Pros nice from a repetition of the Hcbacle 

Q — With lofeionce to tho expeiience of the defects you hayo found out, does not 
that happen all oy el the ysoild ? In England thousands of banks hay o f.ulod ? — A — Tho 
English system is built up on the iinlinutcd liability system Limited liability yvas only 
intiodiiced into England y\ith tho adyent of railyyays 

Q — I think in tho beginning of any industiy in any country , ilieio aio bound to bo 
failiiies and expeiience has to bo gained before attaining success In Bombay 
no has c also had failuies Tho big English commeicial houses y\cro not founied on 
limited liability, but on unlimited liability After our first failure yyo hayo noyy loyncd 
and aie on a sound basis in Bombay We hayo got our oxjierienco and noyy safeguard 
oui money But m the beginning oyoryono has failures , there is no question about it 
To get experience y on hay e to pay something, and y ou y\ant to safeguard entirely .igaiiist 
people getting that expoiionco so that there may not be a repetition of failures and y on 
yyant Goy einmont control oy oi os ery thing, so as not to gn o people yilio hay o had previous 
lessons a free hand ? — A — I y\ould not put it that yyay at all Y o hay o got to recollect 
that, piioi to 1854, m England, all big industrial concerns y\erc of unlimited liability , and 
111 the couise of tho last 00 y eais, a y on complicated sy stem of coiniiany lay\ has Iiooii binlt 
up, y\ Inch IS exceedingly iigid Out heio y\o began yyith the Conqianies Act ycliich yias 
very slight Tliat Act proy ed insufiieiont Y o hay e got another Act in 1 9] 2, slightlv more 
iigid, but nothing like tho English layy 

Q — But this IS tho beginning of industries in this countiy, and you don’t yyant to 
make it yery iigicl to stait yiith 

Hon'hic Sir B N Moolerjec — Q — The noyy Act is on tho same lines as tho Eng 
lisli Act ? — A —Nothing so rigid 

Mr G E Low — Q — The Act is idonlical, almost yyord for void yyith yeiy lililfl 
diffoioncG Theie may be a difference in tho vay it is yyorked and applied, but I think 
it is the same ? — A — Wo hayc no banking lay\ out lieio 

YTiat banking layy is thoio in England, only aboiil banks practically , not 
much about the legulation of banking companies ? — A — A gieat deal about tho relation 
betyieen the people and banks, but not about banking eompanios , oi at least yoiv little 
You may take it fioin me that the English and Lidian Companies Acts are yory nearly 
identical , 

Hon’hh Paiulit M Malamya — Q — Hayo you compared tho tyyo ? — A — Only 
casually We has e had questions laised I hay e taken the rulings from England and 
asked if they applied to India, and it y\as held they did not apply 

Mr G E Low — (? — Such cases aie feiv, and as a iiilo are of no importance — 
Aa Thepoyyeito pass resolutions is more simple in India than in England An Indian 
company can change much easier than an English company can Wo had a case the 
other day m uliich yyo thought the company yyas doing something illegal Wo found that, 
according to the Indian Act, it yras poifectly^ legal, although according to the English Act 
it yvoiild not be . 


Honble Sir Fazulblioy Gviiimbhoy — Q — Y'ou want small companies yvith a 
separate Act A — I think it uould be yyiser to hay o a sepaiate Act 


^ ^^9'' yy'ant to apply this Act to all tho people in this country, Indians and Euro 

peans, alike ? — A —I don’t understand the question 


Q —Bo you think the laav must be 
m any pari; of the countiy ? — A , — With 
small or the large Act, 


applied to all noyy companies, yylieieyei started 
option to the company to i egistoi under the 
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PFiiriess hate gave confidential evidence 

Q Aie you in fiiour of an industrial bank to help industries here ? — A — I am 
not quite ceitain What do you mean by an industnal bank 

Q bank Muth a Government guarantee of dividends, or in which the Go's ern- 
ment has its O'un capital oi by the raising of debentures, and in that ■way financing in- 
dustries 9~A —The People’s Bank was an industual bank, and the People’s Bank uas 
practically failing 6 oi 7 years before it actually failed It vas bad from the start 

Q Supposing you have a bank where you have got experts on diffeient industries, 
and after enquiries by the bank, from its own experts or from the Board of Industries, 
the bank lent money to a concern, would that be safe ? — A — What I propose is co part- 
nership in the case of Goa ernment aid Government should come in as co-partner and 
have a aoice in the administration 

Q — In what -uay ■nould that give an impetus to people to start industries ? The 
share-holders aie only investors , they have no experience , they don’t learn anything , 
they^ don’t gne an impetus to industries? — A — Government •vsould not manage the 
whole thing , Government -aould only be co partneis 

Q — With the povei of eto , the Government voice is there Do you think any 
respectable -man ■would be a director there ? — A — My impression is that you would get 
more respectable men 

Q —In the Punjab, but not m other parts of the country That rvill not give an 
impetus ? — A — Who are the people to ■whom you aio to gi\ e an impetus ? 

Q —The people who would have industries here , the people of the Punjab Take 
the case of the Punjab National Bank Do you think if there was Goi ernment control 
over that bank, the members would be there “> — A — The Punjab National Bank was 
rather pleased to has e Goi ernment control for the last few years You must have some idea 
as to who are going to do the business Not the people of the Punjab There are C75 
castes in the Punjab , w'hicli of those are going to undertake the mdustiy ? All are not 
going to do it 

Q — In Bombay w'e ha\ e ser eral castes who go in for industries, and do very well 
Nearly o\ory concern is managed by Indians and most successfully, like any European 
company In Bombay, when w'O commenced, our banks went “ fut,” but now w'e are 
alright Many European companies also went “ fut ” and w'ere purchased by Indians, 
and are worked successfully In the Punjab they will be able to start business concerns 
after the failures they have had Tlioj- must be put in the way That is the cause of this 
enquiry We must gne an impetus to Indians, and ascertain in what way Government 
can help m getting the industries of the country developed by Indians You say ‘‘ I 
belieie existing banking institutions will lend aid if adequate secunty of a pioper kind is 
forthcoming ” Do you think present banks can help industries ? — A — I have no reason 
to think otherwise 

Q —Do they advance money on buildings and machinery ? — A I don’t know 

1 am sure they adiance money on any realizable security 

Q — That IS not helping industries ? — A — Do your Bombay banks advance on un- 
realizable securities ? 

Q — Theiefoie you need industnal banks, to advance on buildings and machinery, 
not on liquid assets, cotton and sugar, but on the factories themselves ? — A —The question 
IS not there , the point is that the banks w'hich advanced money on buildings and machineiy 
never realised interest for years 

Q —Then yon want a Board of Industries with a civilian at the head, and you want 
an Advisory Committee working under him ? — A — ^Yos 

^ —Supposing the Advisory CommiUoo and the Director differ, what should they 
do 9— A —I suppose the wdiole views would then go to this Development Commissioner, 
the President of the Board 

Q —Has he the power of veto ?— ^ —He has powers It is a question of spending 
Government money 

Q —In other provinces w'o heard quite differently , that if the Board of Industries 
and the Directors differ, then the matter goes to Government The Director has no voice 
to ov 01 rule the committee ?— ^ —My idea is to have a Development Commissioner, who 
takes the place of Gov oinment You have the same thing in England at present I wish 
to introduce the English system into India, 
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Q —England and India are qniie difleient ^ —In bomo cases 

Q Tiio ivliole legislature and oiorytliing is quite diffoieiil Then about the lail 

wa3'B you say, “ I may add that the pio\alcnco of dishonesty amongst the Eaihiay staff 
acts as direct taxon tiado and commoico ” I think that is on account of tho poor con 
trol 9 — A — I think it is duo to inadequate contiol 

Q —You say “ YTigio such a factory has proiod successful, I iiould adAocate a 
CO paitneiship airangoment Mherobj’’ tho Morkois could graduallj take it o^ or ” — A —Yes, 
my idea is that if 3 ou aro going to haa 0 hotter nork, 3 ou must tram 3 oui aaorkors up to 
oui noaa methods and giadualh tram them to take up the concern as a co-iiartnership 
concern 

Q — I-(\jllgnG3 ou one instance of a mannho started a factoiv in Bombay and made 
theshaiesEs 10 each, and asked int labourers, nho n ore n 01 King and get ting iiearh Ils 23 
pa-s , if they nould take up ono share b^ pa3]ng Be 1 oa cr3 3 e<ir, and even then they re- 
fused ? — A —That IS a difficult question 

Q. -They all like to haae then cash fust That nould bo a a 013 good system, 
if tho aaoikers can take a shaio each ? — A — (No ansaaer ) 

Sir D J Tata ~Q —I aaas going to ask the samo question about co-part ncrship 
It IS ideal, but do you think that the people of this county aio educited enough to take up 
this idea of co-paitnership 9 — A —So fai ns I knoaa , there aio onl3 four methods of lunnnig 
an industry, cm , unlimited habiht3 , a limited compain , co-paitiierslup, 01 on the co opera 
tiaoB3mtein Tho unlimited liability sa stem is froquentla practised, and tho majonlv 
of our small industiies aio being run 1)3 them Tho co opera! la 0 industr3 Ins goiieralh 
proaod a failuie You haao thoieforo taao methods left, limited hahilif3 or copartner 
ship Limited liabilit3 Ins failed, oaaing to dislioncsty and 3011 haao loft co partner 
ship I am only talking about tho Punjab 

Q— About this co-])aitnership sjstein, do 3011 kiioaa of 0113 place in India aaheio 
tho S3mtom exists, and aahero aaorkinen haao taken to this idea of co pnitnership 9 — A — 
Thoieis CO partnership existing in all aillagos betaaoen thoaillago Lmioand theaaoaaers 

Q — Tlint IS haidl3 co-])arlneiship , it is merely oxjiloitmg aaorknien Do a ou think 
it IS possible in India, 01 oa en 111 England 9 These soits of things are not so numeioiis ?— 
A — You haao special ditricult3 out hero You haae hero aahat is called tho commercial 
class, a\ho object to aaoiking aaith their oa\n hands Tho3 at present haao a nionojioh ot 
the biains and the capital On tho other side a 011 haa e tho industrial class, a orj uneducated, 
aaho haa e not got capital IVliat aro a ou going to do , 3 ou must conihiuo thorn soinehoaa 

Q — Tlion 30U come to tho rock-bottom idea of education? — A — Industrial edu 

cation 


Q Both industrial and also a httlo general ? — A — Yes, but I put the industrial 
Side first 

Q —You say , “ The requirements of Goa ornmont Depaifments, such as the Army, 
might be used as a bait to encourage ontorpriso, but I deprecate this constant intrusion 
of the idea that industrial doaelopinent depends on Goa eminent action ” Haae vou 0113 
idea aahere Goamunnent action should begm, and ylioreit should end ? Haa 0 30U any 
suggestions to make ? You admit that Goa orument must gia 0 some aid to industries , but 
3 ou say that there is too much idea of depending on Goa ernmont for oa era thing Tiffiat 
IB the pioaince of Goaeinment in dea eloping industries ? YTieio should Goa ernment 
aid end, and aahere should tho people begin their oaan efforts 9 — A —I understand tho idea 
amries in different countries In England Goa'ernment does not interfere in anj' a\aa 
Out here there is a certain demand for Goa ernmont to nurse industries 

-Q —Because the people themsela es are not competent to take these things up them 
selves So, for India, and for 3mur oavn proa ince, hoai' aaould you like Goa eminent 
to “ interfere ” ? To aahat extent, and avhere aro thej to stop their interfoienco 9 ~A —I 
suggest a avay for that I think Goa eminent should take up ina estigations on a a en laige 
scale That is very much needed out he:re 

Q—By investigation you refer to a suraey for industnal puiposes ? You think 
that one of the duties of Goamrnment should be a suraej of the industrial possibilities of 
the country ? — A — I think ina estigation aaould bo needed 

Q —Then these things nould be laid before the public, and it aaould be for them to 
take up anything out of these, that looks pionusing ? — A —That is ono nay 
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Q — But not further ? — A —I have suggested that Government should start proneer 
rudustries on a co-partnership basis, and gradually allow itself to be bought out 

Q — You thruL. it bettor for people to bo allowed to stand nn their orvn legs, that they 
would succeed bettor if they tried to help themselves ? — A — I suggest nursing these in- 
dustries as people show od thomselvea capable of running industries by themselves. Govern- 
ment should gradually withdraw themseh es 

Q - Going back to what Sir Fa/ulbhoy sard about the failures here, I believe w^hat 
ho meant was that sou cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs , and probably 
ho thmks lhat these failures wull ultimatel} conduce to the welfare of the country 
Bei'^usc don’t j ou think, wo learn more from our failures and mistakes than from our 
successes ? — A — I think fariuro is a very useful lesson, but you need not break the 
omelette as well In the Punjab they break the omelette as well as the eggs 

Q- Don’t jou think that theso failures will lead to further caution, and induce 
people to take more interest in future m the business in wdiich they have made invest- 
ments’^ — A — The oftoct of failures has been practically to stamp out all enterprise 
No one wull come forward to put inonoj into a limited liability company run bj’’ Indians, 
w'llhout Go\ eminent supei\ ision Of course if j ou aio willing to w ait for 50 years for them 
to come round, as in Bomb.iy, that is another matter 

Q — Our recoi ory w is not so long as 50 years ? — A — If you asked theso gentlemen 
prnatoly, they will toll jou their great dilhcultj is to find honest managers for all their 
concerns 

Q — With reference to lailwaj rates, I don’t quite understand what you moan by 
“the hopeless iiitiioacj of the present tariff” Do jou suggest a unnersal rate for all 
commodities — A — No, I refer to two things, in tho first place the railwaj' rates should 
bo fixed with sonio regard to tho oconoimo interest of tho province At present they are 
fixed with tho solo idea of getting duidcnds, and not competing with other lines secondly, 
I think tho present appalling complications should bo simplified I quote two instances 
hero Y’ou inaj has o evidence on that later I think tho question of the wheat and flour 
rates has boon submitted to the Comimssion from Delhi 

Q — With referonco to j our answer to question GO, you say “ I would rather allot 
them to tho Director of Industries who should bo a non export official w’lth expert assis 
tants ” In tho serj next sontoiico you say ” Tho ordinary businessman could hardly be 
expected to bo master of o\ ory industry ” , much less tho official Is it not so ? — A — 
Tho oflicial would not pretend to bo a master of mdustrios, that is tho diflorence Have 
an official Director with masters of industries on his Council 

Q — 'The Director of Industries, you say, should bo an official , because an ordinary 
bUBinessman cannot bo master of orerj’’ industrj That seems to bo a contradiction ? — 
A — In one case jou haso got to have someone to do tho work I am doing now , someone 
to do tho administratis o side of tho Director of Industries Half his day is spent on purely 
admimstiativo work You has o either to get two men, or one If you have two, you can 
have jour businessman Director and your non-businessman Director, and then put your 
businessman on tho Council 

Q — Y’^ou saj-- “ Goseininont desires to see industries, tho commercial class wants 
to see big profits, and tho two mows are not always compatible ” IVliat do j ou mean by 
that ? — A — I mean tho primary cause of the failure of industries in tho Punjab wsas tho 
doBiio to put dnidcuds above safotj 

Q — Naturally anjbodj who starts an industry would hkoto see some profit ? — A — 
But you must not take your profit out of tho capital 

Q — That IS perfectly true Do you say that tho Government desires to see indus- 
tries, oven if there are no profits ? — A - Tho object is to seo industries, which give work 
to tho people, quite apart from tho shareholders 

Q — And tho province of Government is to find work for workers ? — A — Not neces- 
sarily 


Q —Who would mvest if they could not get a return for then money ? — A — It is 
a question of a reasonable return 

Hon’hle Mr H J Maynard — Q — As regards that last point, I understand you to 
mean that there is a distinction betw'een profits and dividends ? Profits would not neces 
saiily take the form of dividends ? — A - 1 rvrsh to see both 
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Q — Primaiily what you want to bco is iiioiit, not a larger piopoition of dividends 
than IS justified by the tiue position of a biisiness concein ‘!—A —May I put it in this way ? 
Being r ery anxious to sec this jiiovinco developed, I vould like to see the industiial 
advancement of this province gradually taking place Other people would like to put nr a 
hundred rupees in a concern, and start drarving 12 per cent the next year If the man who 
put in Es 100 would be content to wait for 2 or 3 years, and take a small dnidond until 
the industry w'as built up, it w onld bo all right, but the danger is that people expect di\ idcnds 
right away 

Q —You would like to sco an adequate proportion of the prohts put to dopioci itiou, 
and an adequate proportion to lojiairs ? — A — Yes I should prefer to put safety ibcfoic 
my 6 per cent 

Q — There w'as some question about the tw^o Acts, the two forms of Act for the two 
companies Did I correctly understand you to mean that it would bo entirely optional 
with any company, which was small enough to do so, to register under the stricter Act, 
or less strict Act ? — A — I would allow them option 

q _Nq v,Quld he bound by the stricter Act unless ho accepted some measure 
of Government control ? — A — Yes 

Q —As regards the method of making railway rates more consonant with the econo 
- mic interests of the provinco,at present, as I understand, there is a maximum and 
minimum rate fixed by the Eailway Board, but within those limits each lailway fixes its 
own rates ? — A — Yes 

Q — If that IS so, I suppose that some representatives of industries sitting on the 
Eailway Board would perhaps be able to influence the actual rates as imposed by a parti 
culai railway Would that meet the case ? A lepieseiitativ o of industries sitting on the 
Eaihvay Board, which, as I behove, controls the maximum and immmunr rates Would 
that suffice to give you a sort of agency to deter mine the railway rates which you would 
^ wish to got ? — A —I should first like to have the question of railway rates thoroughly 
examined, from the point of view' of the economic intoiest of the province I would like 
an investigation made before giving an opinion ^ 

Q —I was thinking of machinery , a sort of permanent ropiesentetn o of industiics 
sitting with the Eailway Board, or being associated with paiticirlai officials of, sav, the 
North-Western Eailway, who do the actual determining of the rates W^uld one 
of those methods bo likely to bo efficacious ? — A — Have a lopiesentativ e of industries on 
the Eailway Board and a certain amount of Local Government control ovoi rates in the 
province 

Q — Control is one thing and the association of the Duectoi of Industries with th® 
particular authorities who deteimiiio rates is another Would that laihray give j ou wha*' 
you want ? If you sat wnth the General Traffic Manager, or somebody, and jou had an 
opportunity of making your representation, would that bo the sort of waj" to get what j on 
want ? — A — This railway is an Imperial department In my answer to question 37 1 
hav e simply suggested a haiion officer I did not suggest that the Traffic Manager should 
be a Member of the Board of Industiies That is an obv ions thing to do 

Q — And conversely, the Director of Industiies should be a member of some com 
mittee who determihes the rates ? — A — Y'es — That would tend to piogiess 

Hon’hle Sir B N Mookerjee — That won’t solve the difficulty A man sitting 
on the Eailway Board would not bo able to control rates of any other railway like that 
Unless there was a special committee, taking all the rates and revising them, and submit 
ting them to the Eailw'ay Board'foi sanction, it would not work 

Hon’hlc Pandit M M Malaviya —Q - How long have you been Eegistiar of Co- 
operative Societies ?— H —Two years in co operative work and 1 1 years in joint stock com 
panies 

T L j ^ special study of tins subject of co-operation ?— H —Yes, 

I had studied that m Ireland on fuilough 

, Q —The first time you were appointed Eegistiar was m this province ?— H —Yes 

Q —You refer here to the practice of secuiirg sufficient proxies , are proxies secured 
with the object of controlling meetings, or of obtaining a quorum to get on with the 
business —\^^^at I understand actually happens is this the Managing Director 
app ears , he says, “ With ref erence to resolutions 1, 2 and 3, we have sufficient proxies 
i pass the resolution,” and the meeting ends There is no discussion 
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Q -Have you attended many meetings of shareholders since you were appointed 
Eegistrar ? — A — I attended none 

Q — Then this is from hearsay ? — A — From gentlemen coming to my ofSce 

Q — Have many gentlemen said that such things happened at meetmgs, that the Ma 
nagmg Director said to them “ I have got proxies, I over-rule the discussion T’ — A — Yes 

Q — You say here “ The Diieotorstiv to pay hig dividends hy (a) omitting allow- 
ance foi depieciation, (b) appreciating the value of property, (c) omitting to spend 
adequate sums on repairs and maintenance, and (d) omitting to make reserve for bad 
debts, etc ” How do they appreciate the value of property in your experience ? — A — 
They wiite up the value of buddings and machmery Sometimes, say, there has been a 
had year, and no profits to pay dividends They write up the land value as having risen 
this year, and pay dividends out of that 

Q — They don’t do it from the beginning , they wait until some had time comes, 
and then to tide oi er the difficulty, they have recourse to this method ? — A — As a matter 
of fact you assume there was a time when these companies were making profits 

Q - No, I don’t I want to know whether they start appreciating the value of pro- 
perty from the first year of then balance sheet, or do they do this when they wish to show 
that they can give a dmdend when they really cannot Do they have recourse to this 
practice in the normal course ? — A — Dividends are paid from various funds , dividends 
are seldom paid out of profits They put down a certain sum as preliminary expenses and 
pay dividends out of that they say land has nsen in value and pay dividends accordingly 
Sometimes they forfeit a few shares and pay dividends out of that I am speaking entirely 
of the Punjab 

Q — Will you give us any instance where a company showed Es 10,000 as prelimi- 
nary expenses and distributed the amount as profits ? — A — There are cases of Multan 
companies vhich were run on that principle The Bank of Multan was one This is the 
the only case I know where the shareholders took part in the proceedings They met and 
discussed matters and dismissed the man, and proceeded to put the bank on a sound footing, 
hut it vas too late That was started in 1907, and went on for four years under that parti 
cular management The new management was trying very hard to restore the position, 
but it was too bad The same man had a group of companies in Multan He went into 
liquidation 

Q — What were the dividends paid ? — A — The dividends don’t always come to me 
Enquiry was made, the man was prosecuted and sent to jail 

Q —Can you tell us vhat dividends were paid during those 4 years Have you any 
information to tell you that dividends were paid in those days ?~A 1 have only made 

notes From actual enquiry which was held in these cases, he showed a profit in those years 
The Bank of Multan paid 7 per cent , 7 per cent and 5^ per cent He met his dividends out 
of forfeited shares and pieliminary expenses 

<5 —In regard to the second company ? — A — have got the profits but not the 
dividends It was a small company He used the preliminary expenses to cover his 
losses and show his profits 

Q —Can you tell us of any industry in which the same thing happened, mz , putting 
up preliminary expenses in order to pay dividends ? — A —Or to cover a loss ? The Bank 
of Peshawar That paid 6 per cent That man has gone to jail also This is tho 
Liquidator’s Eeport There was really a loss of Es 28,000 but he added Es 49,000 for- 
feited shares, Es 15,000 were forfeited from two Directors, Es 36,000 from preliminary 

expenses 

/ 

Q —Will you kindly confine yourself to the question whether dividends were paid ? — 
A — I have not made a note of the dividends 

Q —Is there any other company in which this was done ? How many companies 
have you had to deal vith during these years ? — A — There are about 68 companies in 
liquidation at present, and there were 160 altogether 

Q — Apart from these, were there any otheis ? — A — I have got a company which 
put up its pi ICO of land, in order to declare a profit I have not got the file here 

Q — You say “ Piom these it appears that the system of reserve liability does not 
work satisfactorily The shares are frequently so Small that the danger of loss does not 
excite any interest ” You know the Punjab Co-operative Bank , what was its subsenbed 
capital ?~A —For what period ? 

DD 
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Q — Up to tlio limo ■when the hanh war cloRod ? — A — Tlio paid iip-cnpitnl wop 
Eb 8,26,000 

Q —UptotliotimoUmt jf cloBod A — Docomborion Tlio’v BUFponded poMnont 

m Dooora1>or 1914 

Q —Wliot WA3 tho loluo of fho fIiajos routrlih of fhiR (oinimin liow mom Fhoro 
lioldorB Bhorod tlioso 8 InlJiB ? — /f.— Tho nuinhor of olmroholclorfi was 1 ISO, of whom Oflfi 
woro dofoultors 

Q — You ]iA\o flion About 600 And fho BliAirB would ho about Es 1,000 for fAfh 
holder? — A — TJioro dofAulkiB woro prolmhh dofAuUorf. m fho lAhf full Thm Punjab 
Bank rcociv od its oapitnl o\ or\ \ oar 

Q — I Aui oonfinni" iinpolf f o flio fiine if cloBod You a oiild nof paa fhat tho •'haro'. 
wore hmall in flint case, loohiii" nf flio naoraffo hnldiii', of fho pharoholdoifi ? — f — Th, 
Punjab Co oporalno Bank was rather different from mo f hankr in fhat Uk rharo, vero, 
on fho whole, bolter disfributed 'Plioi had naira lareo nutnber o, member' holding 10 
and 16 BliareB 

f? —In tho CABO of Lain Ilarkishen Lnl'« Bank, wlnf wa< tho, vac-net holdni!:; of ‘•hare 
holders Take fho Poople'fi Bank and fho \nin(sar Baiil , T undoiptand fhov< wt re the two 
pimcipnl bankn ? — A —I can Rend a on ana records a on wish T hvao onla brought note-, 
In lognid to tho PoojiIo’b Bank, tliero anre about 1 1 odd fompaiiifs run ba ITirlishon 
Lnl Some of there held larpo holdiiiffR , the aast majorila htld one rh.ari each onh 
Then HarkiRlioii under fho name of ihi Pioneer Inai'tnient ComjtAna, held 11,006 
filiaros 

Q — I think that a bettor courRo would bo if aou eould ( lai us a ‘tafernnit ‘•howiiu: 
fho capital ji.iuhup, deposits, loans oxpuiisos, oii , o' Indnn bmks vhieli ha' i h,,ii m 
liquidation hero ? — A — This is onorilafinf; to the Ptojdo •, B vuk, which maa'qia* ami Rome 
information (Handh sfafomont to the Hon’bl'' pandit Jf M ^inlaal^a) I e in oula jjiat 
1 ou fitatomonts filed with mo 

Tho object of ma enquira is that we ‘liotihl know oxaitla what wore the causes 
which led to those fniluron, fo that aao Rhould lie m a pos’tum to know wh vt to rtconinieiul 
to Goaormiiont for tho future You end th,it there was om comjiana in whnh Es tOil 
was paid up, and I." InkliF was tho noiimial cajiifid Yhuh bank wn*- that — f —The 
bank with an aiithoriFod cajntal of onocrore, and a jinid up enjufal of Es S 'OO 

Q~Ai what lime was it closed ? — A — Ta oho months nEor it Rta*-ted 

Q — So that aou eannot Baa that it wap jirojtcrh floated’ — .1 — It was foundctl 
in April 1 ^13, and failed in March I'll | at tho f line of the'-e failure' 

Q —Are there anj otlu'r conipaiiieshke that , Banks whith oxiitrcl when the People's 
Bank failed m which the jiaid-uji capital was disiiroiiorlicmatila small comi»aud fo the 
nominal capital ?—A —Tho Punjab 'Mercantile Ikiiik, founded m I’O’, with an authorise d 
capital of 6 lakhs failed in 1914 with onlv El 7,000 paid Tin Public Bankin'; and In 
Buranco Co , was founded in 1909 aaith a capital (nominal) of 10 hkhs, failed in '\farcli 1914 
with a paid up capital of Es 1 ,961 

Q — 'Was it aaorking all Hub time, or inoroh noniinalla in cMRtcnco ? — A — I cannot 
toll you I will look up tho record and lot you knoov 

Q — You refer hero to tho difliculta in calling up this resera o liibihta ns being 
practicalh uBoless In tho enso of the Pooplo’R Bank, the amount of paid up capital was 
18 lakhs out of 22 ?—A — Es 12,52,000 

Q — Th.at aaas out of tho 22 lakhs of fho RiiliRcnbod capital ? — A — Yes 

Q — liVas 4^ lakhs realised hj tlio liquidalors ? — A — I belioao Boniolhiiig like 

that 

Q —Judging from what they haao paid-up, about 4 lakliR was rcaliEod 9— A —I 
beliea'o bo 

(?— lYas this largely done by lotterB Bcntancl not by suifs 9~A —A largo number 
of suits were filed 

Q —What was the amount realised largely by letteiB ?— ^ — Ma recollection is fhat 
they had a lot of suits as well 

Q— Can you say that tho great bulk of it was realised aftoi tho suits ?—^ —I don t 

think the liquidator in his report has sjiown tho amourt p,aicl-iip by suit and tho amount 
• paid up by letters 
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q — Evidently they had not much difficulty in realiBing the amount ? — A — He has 
been going foi four years and has not got that balanco jet Most of the liquidators in their 
reports say it is not worth while attempting fo call up the uncalled liabilities 

Q — I understand the liquidators say they expect to pay 16 annas in course of 
time ? — A — It depends on what you mean by the “ course of time ” 

e 

q — Have they held out the hope that they wiU pay 16 annas ? — A — I don’t know 
I think you had better examine me confidentially about this 

q — You saj' the majority of these shareholders seem to be of the Khatii caste 
Have } ou any imoimation about it, or is it a mere conjecture ? — A — It is a fact I have 
not vorked it out peicentagely, but it is loughlj'’ 90 pei cent of the shareholdeis i\ho aie 
Lalas Lala in the Punjab usually means Khatii 

q — Do you know Lala Mool Eaj ? Is he a Khatri ? — A — I don’t know 

Q — You say here m regard to joint stock concerns that liquidation has taken a 
1 erj'' long time in the case of some of these Tovaids the end of that page j'ou say “ Theie 
is seldom anj^thing put to reserve ” Do you know what the reserve of the Punjab National 
Bank is ? — A — I have not made a note 

Q — I understand it is 10 or 11 lakhs ? — A — ^You had better ask me that confiden- 
» tially ^ 

Q — And also about the Punjab Ce operative do you know what is its reserve ?— 

I Mill tell you confidentially 

q — The People’s Bank reserve was Es 2,75,000 ? — A — The whole of that reserve 
disappeared 

Q — You speak about long liquidators’ proceedings Do you think they are very 
abnormal, these proceedings, m their length ? Do you remember the time the Bank of 
Calcutta took for liquidation ’ — A — I only speak from my records I have no record of 
the Bank of Calcutta 

Q — Nor do you know of the liquidation of any other bank outside the province ?— * 
A —These are from my i eooids I am not giving you my opinion 

Q — You think the time it has taken is very long, and that it could be done 
quicker ? — A — Yes, I think it could bo d ne quicker 

Q — You say “ I deprecate this constant intrusion of the idea that industrial 
development depends on Government action ” Will you kindly explain ivhat you mean ? 
Do you want jio Government help to be given to industries ? — A — I think the industry 
would be a moie sturdy plant if left to grow itself by the independent action of the people 

Q — Have you studied the industrial growth of companies in Japan, Germany, 
etc , and do you know how Government help has fostered industries there ^ —I 
have read about it 

Q “"Don’t you think that the desire to ask for reasonable Government help is based 
on experience, and justified by the expeiience of other countries ?—A —I happen to come 
from Lancashire, and in Lancashiie ve are very independent of Government aid 

Q — Are you not awaio that even in England it is being recognised now that Govern- 
ment ard IS essential to enable Biitish manufactureis to hold their own against the com- 
petition of manuractuies of other countries ? — A — No, I don’t know that , they are de 
vel oping agriculture by Government aid, not industries 
\ 

Q — You say here that the control of Government should take various forms and 
you mention them Do you think Government should take the responsibility of selectmg 
managers for concerns ? — A — No I would not say that at all , but occasionally a manager 
may make himself unpopular by making full allowance for depreciation 

Q — You suggest that the appomtmont or dismissal of the manager rmght be subject 
to Government approval —'What means rvill Government have to find out the competency 
or otherwise oi a particular manager ?~A —Government will be in an impartial position 
In these Punjab companies you find a Director who gets appointed first and studies the 
industry afterr\ards 

i>d2 
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q — ^10 you not putting a gioat responsibility on Govoininont m asking tliom to 
approve the appointment of a managoi ? Thg concern might come t o giiof ‘f—A — Go^ orn 
ment does not select the manager , Government vould simpl) see that the manager had 
certain qualifications 

q — But suppose the company does not fool satisfied that ajiprosa] has boon nith 
held for good leasons 'f—A —The company ivill select the man and Goiernmont voiild 
see his lecoid after they select him 

q—Yon think that Govoinmont should got all the miormation necessarj about 
the man to bo appointed and thou oxpicss then approval or otheruiso ? A I think the 
Diroctois 'ivoiild be lathor more careful about thou seloci ion, if Gov oi nmont had to approve 
of the manager That only lofors to companies in which Gov ornmont is giv mg assistance 

(3— You say “These sums wore advanced to cornpanicB which neglected vital 
business piinciplos. and collapse was merely a mattei of time" "IMnl principles 
had you in mind in that sontonoo ?—/l —The mono} was advanced to companies 
"wliich practically no^o^’ earned a profit Tlioso compauic-* pr<actically noM»r paid 
any interest on the sums advanced Interest was just added to the piinoipal of tho loan 
That wont on foi a period of years, so piacticall} tho bank was ovorv }o.u lending more 
and more money to companies which wore really worked at a stead} loss That wont on, 
in some oases, for 8 years 

Q — In many oases or in a few onl} ? — A — -In most of tho oases in which tho 
People’s Bank was conoernod 

Q —Have you got any statomont showing, as far as the Pooplo's Bank is conoornod, 
these advanoos, and tho condition of tho companios to winch tho} woro mndo ? — A — Some 
of these companios are not yot m liquidation, so I had bettor not giv o tho details 

Q —Can you give mo details latoi on ‘i—A —I don’t mind liandmg across tho notes 
Hoio is a company which began with a small borrowing m JOOd, and vront up to 0 lakhs 
of lupeos boiiowod Those 9 lalJis rose by ovaoth tho amount shovvn by interest , prac 
tioally they were adding interest and showing it as paid That went on throughout this 
time though if they had shown doprociation, thoy would have shovvn i loss 

Q — Did you find out whothor thoro was good socunt} when tho mono}* was advanced? 
Does tho account show it ? — You will agioo that it ma} bo possible that a company which 
may have started undoi vmry hoiiofiil conditions may fail to mako a profit for somo } cars 
That may happen even when very good socunt} was taken by tho bank ’ — A This com- 
pany was paying a div idond all tho time 

Q — The tost would bo whothox thoro was sulliftiont socunt} for tho advance when 
it was made? — A — Not nooossaiily if your loan is incroasmg evoiv voar bv largo 
sums, and your seounty lomams tho same, that indicates tho iiusoundnoss of } our position 

Q — That would affect tho question of tho loan being withdrawn ? — A — In this 
paitioulai case the loan lose from 9 lakhs to 22 lakhs by adding intorost on to it The} 
never allowed for depreoiation, but paid dividends 

Q — ^Does it also show how tho assets woro growing during that tiino ? — A — Build 
mgs and machinery, by 70,000 a year ? 

Q — That means thoy had added to tho buildings and machmor} Havo you 
satisfied yourself that tho buddings and machmor}’' did not grow ? — d — Whero did 
the money come from? Look at tho balanoo shoot , if you seo invostinont on capital 
account, you will ask whero did that money come from ? 

Q — Did you satisfy yourself that the buddings and maohmory weio not added to 
during those years ? — A — We know' that on tho whole tho assets had not increased This 
happened to be a company which brought down the People’s Bank Twenty-two lakhs 
were locked up, and they could not pay anything back The actual cause of tho failure of 
the People’s Bank vvas that it had onoimous sums of money looked up, which could not be 
recovered 

Q Under paragraph 10 you say “ It should be dlegai for a bank to adv anoo money 
to other concerns under the control of their Directors ’’ That is one of the things you 
want to provide against by the new law Do you know that in some countries, pniticularly 
m Germany and America, it is the practice that the diieotors of a bank, which is luteiested 
in an industrialconcern, goon to the Board of that concern as directors, in order to see 
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that the money is properly spent, and to he able to exercise a certain control ? Do you 
know the case of Barmg Bros and of Morgan (L Co That practrce rs recognrsed as 
sound ? — A — I don’t think that this Punjab practice would be recognised as sound in 
any country in the world " The People’s Bank advanced 75 per cent of its capital 

Q — You are not aware of that practice ? — A — I am quite certain that this would 
not bo regarded as sound practice in any country in the world 

Q — That is another matter In practice it may be deviated from , but the rule 
which you attack here is regarded as sound there ? — A — I think it is abused here 

Q — It may be abused, like any other rule, but the question IS, IS it wrong in princi- 
ple ? — A — The idea is to try and build up industries on sound lines I have given sugges 
tions here to develop industiies on sound lines I understand the American custom led 
to very grave crises, and they have recently passed a Federal Banking Act 

Q — Do you know the Deutsche Bank ? The Diiectois of it are members of over 
200 concerns, to which they have lent money ? — A — I know in America that inter-lending 
led to an Act being passed to stop it 

Q — ^You say “ The Punjab is essentially an agricultural province, poor in 
minerals and peculiarly void of any considerable through trade ” And then you say 
“ It therefore seems to me that any development on the industrial side must depend on 
the progress of agriculture ” What amount of cotton do you export out of the Punjab ? — 
A — ^It does not come under mo 

Q — ^You know a large quantity is exported 9 — A — I think so 
Q — Don’t you think it could be worked up m the province, spun into yarn and 
woven into cloth ? — A — I am not an expert in cotton I believe there is some difficulty 
in the dampness of the climate 

Q — Cannot the wool trade also be developed here — A — Possibly , we have not 
much in the Punjab 

Q — You suggest a civilian Director do you think a civilian Director would have 
the training necessary to be the head of industries, as Director of Industries ? — A — I am 
taking a practical view I don’t see how you are going to get your ideal businessman 

Q — And you think that in the absence of an ideal businessman, a civilian will 
supply the necessary qualifications ? — A — A civilian with a Board of businessmen would 
be better than a businessman 

Q — Don’t you think that in many matters the presence of a non-expeit man at the 
head is likely to lead to injury and loss ? — A — Possibly I am talking about^the practical 
side Somebody must do joint stock companies , somebody must do administrative 
work A businessman would not care to do it 

Q — With regard to railway rates, don’t you think that there should be represent- 
atives of trading interests and of the general public on the Eailvay Board in order that 
rates should be settled in a fair way ? — A — I think a Member of the Industrial Depart- 
ment Will do 

Q — Don’t you thmk that a representative of industrial concerns and a member 
of the general public should be represented on this Eailway Board to see that the rates 
.should be properly settled through the Board ? — A — No I don’t think so I have never 
heard of it being done anywhere 

Q —You don’t think it would help to adjust differences ? — A —I don’t think so. 
There would be too much divergence of view 

Sir F H Stewart — Q — Do you think there should be an Official Liquidator in 
India ? — A — The difficulties of liquidation are very often personal You may have a 
case of a managing director of a bank who is also appointed a voluntary liquidator of banks 
As a managing dnectoi he may have lent out large sums of money, perhaps several lakhs, 
to certain rmllowneis , and when it comes to liquidating, he is very apathetic in recovering 
the money which he himself has lent In that case possibly an Official Liquidator may 
be more useful 

' Q — I am asking you to give an opinion based on your experience ? — A — Liquida- 
tion work IS very unsatisfactory, so that I think an Official Liquidator would be of great 
benefit We have at present 68 companies under liquidation I don’t see how you can 
establish credit and begin to start your industries exactly the same 

Hon'ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q — Is it within your knowledge that where you 
have had an Unofficial Liquidator in these companies under liquidation, the results have 
been more satisfactory than when you have had an Official Liquidator In the case of the 
Punjab Co-operative Bank has not the result been more satisfactory ? — A — I think I 
would like to answer that confidentially 
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WiJNESS No 37Ci 

Pandi® Baeak B\m Pandsta, Auditor oj Accounts, Lahore 
WrIXTEN KVIUL^CE, 

it 13 usual ui such cases to begin with a statomenl o£ one’s credentials My creden 
tials may bo stated in a few words i am no industrialist , nor have I anj first hand know 
iedi^e of industries, their piomotion, management and control On the other hand I am 
an auditor by profession, and I may claim to have acquired some knowledge of those as 
pects of the problems ol industrial development with which 1 have boon brought into touch 
m the exorcise of my vocation The firm of Messrs Basant Bam and Sons, of which I am 
the managing Propiiotoi, is of about twenty years’ standing 'i’he companies, associa 
tions and coipoiatious whoso accounts have at sometime or other been or now are audited 
by my fum comprise banks, bpinning and weavmg mills, cotton jiresses, factories, insurance 
companies, floui mills, tiust societies, coil mmos, public binaries and newspapers and last 
but not least manufacturing and tiadiug companies, railway and other co operative stores, 
recreation and other clubs, hteraiy, learned and buch semi- Government bodies ns the 
Punjab Umveibity, the Punjab 'i'oxt Book Committee and the Punjab Public Librarj 
Of the banks now in liquidation wo have been auditors of tho People's B ink of India, 
Limited, the Amiitsar Bank, Limited, tho Punjab Co operative Bink, Limited, tho Doaba 
Bank, Limited, and tho Goi ikhpur Bank, Limited, whilcof tho banks which have outlived 
tho Clash, wo are auditors of tho Punjab National Bank, Limited, tho Benares Bank, 
Limited, tho Lyallpui Bank, Limited, tho Piontier Bank, Limited, and tho National Bank 
of Upper India, Limited It will thus bo seen th it while such knowledge as I have of the 
problem under investigation bj tho Commission is conhiied maiiilj' to those aspects of it 
that relate to tho working oi banks or of joint stock industrial ontoipriao^, I maj claim 
to have inimato knowledge of these particular aspects I shall, therefore, bo best con 
sultmg the wishes of tho Commission if in giving evidence before it 1 dwell mainlj upon 
these aspects, and only secondarily upon some of tho more general aspects 

It IS a matter of common knowledge that during tho last four yens tho cause of 
banking as wel' as of mdustiial dov olopmout has receiv ed a great setback in this province, 
A largo number of banks and allied concerns have gone into liquidation and capital, by 
which industrial dovelopineut is strictly hmilod, has admittedly become shy As auditor oi 
some of tho most important of the concerns which have failed 1 have had special opportn* 
nity of studying tho causes that hav o led to their failure I do not flunk I could better or 
more profitably utilise the opportunity which tho Commisbion has aftorded to mo than by 
drawing their attention to those causes .Vftor all it is only when wo know tho ovuses of 
past failures that wo can provide against failuio in tho future So far as tho Punjab is 
concerned I am poifectly certain that no piogroasivo step is possible until tho causes oi 
past failures have been properly studied and the defects and shortcomings resiionsiblo for 
them hav 0 been at least partially I emoved Accordingly I have gone ns deeply into the 
matter as my opportunities pcimilled and have arrived at certain conclusions which I 
venture to lay before tho Commissrou for such use as they may choose to make of them 

As regards tho bank failures I attribute them to the followmg mam causes — 

1 Shareholders, 

(a) Apathy and indifference of tho shareholders, and their not taking care to 
appoint a competent Board of Duectors with practical business experience 

(b) Absence of any control on tho part of shareholders 

2 Board oj Birccfois 

1. Lack of practical banking experienco and technical knowledge 

2 In some cases tho Duectors owed then seats to the Managing Director or to 
the Management or to active canvassing among the shareholders with the help of the 
Management They were thus unable to exercise their independent judgment 

8 The Board of Duectors had practically left tho entire management in tho hands 
of the Managing Director or Managers without provnding proper check or safeguards 
against abuse of power and authority 

4 The appointment of men as managers, agents or other officers in immediate 
control of business who had no practical knowledge or experience of tho business 

5 In some oases men had by vigorous canvassing secured seats on the Board, 
and they lost no opportunity of utilising the position thus gamed to help their relatives, 
friends and proteges to further their personal interests and btherwise to benefit themselves. 
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8 Management 

1 Managers had httle or no practical experience of banking 

2 Men ■viho had worked ineieh as suhoidinates m other institutions and knew 
httle more than routine "uoik, wore placed in charge of the banks, and then branches 

3 Low paid ilanagers, Accountants and cloiks who became willing tools of their 

employers * 

4 - Methods of business 

1 Slavish imitation of vhat was done b}' other banks iiiespectn e of requirements 
and resources 

2 Beadiness to embark on speculatne adventures of a dangeiovs character 

'3 Combining other business of a miscellaneous cheractei with legitimate banking 

4 Authorised and unsubscribed capital uas out of all piopoition to paid-up 
capital 

5 (o) Lending money on insufficient or no securitj 

(6) The combination of lendeis and borroivers in the same person 

G Making advances on mortgages and long-dated loans though the deposits 
recen ed wore repayable at short peiiods 

7 Not holding sufficient cash for hahilities payable on demand 

8 Not keeping sufficient funds in easily realisable or liquid securities 

9 Absence of sound public criticism 

10 Locking up funds in concerns belonging to the Directors oi in w’hich the 
Directors had a director indirect pecuniary interest and excessive inter -connection and 
inter dependence of concerns undei common Directors 

11 Beceiving deposits at high rates of interests, and the consequential necessity 
to accept risky im estments 

12 Largo borrowings by the Directors for their own private speculations 

6 Bad account heepmg 

1 Account keeping was entrusted to inefficient men 

2 A defective method of book-keeping The accounts were not posted regularly 
and thus the dues were not properly dated for collection 

6 Miscellaneous 

1 Lack of suppoit from well-established banks at a time of stress and want of 
mutual combination or co operation 

2 Adverse criticism, and the efforts made by those connected with the banks 
that had failed to bring about the downfall of concerns which had withstood the first 
crash 

As regards the industrial failures the causes aie these — 

(1) Want of technical knowledge and business expeiience 

(2) Deficiency — (o) Capital 

(b) Capacity of the plant 

(8) Heavy borrowings at high rates of inteiest and the undue facility wuth which 
money could be borrowed 

(4) Heavy commissions and fees paid to the Managing Directois or Agents 

(5) Non provision of maximum limit of expenditure in connection with the cost ot 
manufacture, 

(C) Absence of all consideration for finish and taste in manufacture 

(7) Want of promptitude and punctuality m the execution of work 

(8) Over valuation of stock 

(9) Production or manufacture irrespective of the requiiements of the maiket 

(10) Over-stocking 
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(11) JFanufactuie being made subsidian to qpecnlotion in raw matonalB 

(12) Combination in one person or grou]i of persons of the functions of Director, 
Managing Director, Managing Agent, Pailner, Lessee, Contractor, Supplier, Legal Adiiser, 
Insurance Agent, etc 

It will be seen that in both coers inexperience and defective methods on the part 
' of the managcincnf had much to do with the failures The fact is that banking m the 
western sense was cssentiallj a new cntcr])rise in the Punjab , and so were the industries 
that failed This is at once the reason whv there were =o man} honest mistakes and aH 
the icason why in a number of cases selfish oi dishonest men succeeded m obtainmg the 
upper hand Success in ev ei j sphere of life is dot ermined b} the amount of abilit} or clev or 
ness which men bring to bear on their woik, and India is not the onl} countr} where ahihly 
and clev erness on the one hand and unscrupulousncss and a spirit of sclf-aggrandistmeiit 
on the other sometimes go hand in hand Indeed, when w o compare the recent bank and 
industiial failuics in the Punjab with similar incidents in other countries we are astonished 
at the compaiativ e small jiropoitioii of cases in which the failures in our case were due to 
dishonesty or selfibhness The jiricc w e liav e paid for our inexpericnco is undoubtedly heavy , 
but it IS by no means lieav ler than w'hat other countries hav c paid before us If we have 
onl} learnt the lesson which the disasters of the last four } cais so impressn elv teach, there 
13 surely no room for despondency 

I will now pass on to a subject which is allied to this subject of bank and 
industiial failures, the attitude of certain European banks towards Indian enter 
prise It is a matter of common knowledge that some of the failures would never 
have occurred if the European-mnnngcd banks had been more sympathetic 
than they were The most conspicuous case is that of the Punjab Co operative Bank 
By common consent the Punjab Co operative Bank was one of the best managed injtitn 
tions in this Proyinco, both its mvcstmonls and its business methods being generally sound 
and above icproach And }et when the hour of trial came, lliis bank failed to obtain 
the support that would have saved it froiiigoing into liquidation And there arc similar 
other cases It must bo said in this connection that the attitude of Goyernment official* 
was all that it could bo, but the} were helpless It was the Presidenc} Bank and other 
European- managed banks that alone could hav c rendered effect iv e help and it must bo said 
with regret that the} entirely failed to use to the height of their duty There is a yvide- 
spread belief tliat this was due to the oxistonco of a polic} of discrimination in fay our of 
European and against Indian enterprise So far as the Piesidcnc} Bank is concerned, 
there is absolutely no justification for such a polic} , for the} aro exlcnsiv el} assisted by the 
State out of public funds Ono remed} for Iho piesent dojilorablo stale of things lies in 
making State aided banks accept an adequate number of Indians both on their hoard ol 
directois as well as on the management It is inconceivable tliat if the Bank of Bengal, 
for instance, had Indians among its resjionsible officials, it would hav e acted m the nnsvm 
pathetic way it did in one of the most critical periods in tho Punjab’s financial history 

There should be at least one bank liolpcd by tho State m each impor 
tant Piovince At present there is onl} ono such bank for tho whole of Upper India, 
the Bank of Bengal, with the result that tho Local Gov ornment have no control over 
this bank If the Punjab had its own bank, that bank would have been moro susceptible , 
to local official influence than tho Bank of Bengal proved to be during the recent bankmg 
crisis and would m all prohabilil} ha,v o come to the rescue of tho hotter-managed banks, 
the Punjab Co-op eiatiye Bank for instance 

But w'hile a Provincial Bank doing huBincEs on a large scale and making no dis 
crimination between European and Indian enterprise would undoubtedly bo beneficial to 
the cause of industrial development, it is obvious that it cannot by itself go a very long 
way The cause of industrial development in a country requires a vast army of workers, 
most of whom could, under no conceivable circumstances, be directly henefitted by either 
Presidency or other hanks doing business on accepted commercial lines Such banks 
could finance industries onl} with a part of their working capital, and this they could do 
only on the security of their stock of raw materials or other similar assets Thev 
carmot possibly give facilities m the shape ol fresh capital needed for extension of 
business The officers of an ordinary bank, moreover, have not the requisite 
fitness to judge of the value of such seounties as most industrialists aro able 
to give, nor are the securities such that if the banks failed to realise the loan when it fell 
due, they could be sold as easily as other forms of securities with which commercial banks 
are familiar Lastly, and this is the most important point to be homo in mind, 
in the very nature of the case such banks cannot afford to look up their funds for long 
periods, whiiffi is precisely what they would have to do if they wanted adequately to help 
industries In all these asp eots industrial banks would not only admiiably serv e tho purpose 
0 inductiialists, but could alone serve those purposes, These banks would borrow for lon^ 
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periods and ■would, theiefore, be able to lend for long periods -without incurring any risk 
They -would, moieovei, have a staff capable of judging -whether the concerns they are asked 
to help are sound fiom a technical and business point of vie-w I have no hesitation in le 
commending the establishment of at least one such bank with Gov einment aid, if necessary 
in eveiy Province a^ a condition precedent to the mdustiial development of that Province 

Next to capital the thing that is most needed foi industrial development is technical, 
industrial and commercial education At present the provision for such education either 
does not exist at all oi is extremely inadequate in this Province Commercial classes 
are maintained in connection with certain educational institutions and a commeicial ex- 
amination IB held. But the education that i"* impaited is of little or no practical value, 
while the exammation is perhaps the least popular of all examinations held under the aus- 
pices of the University It is a highly significant fact that while for every other examina- 
tion the number of candidates has actually doubled during the last decade, the number 
of candidates who appear at the so-called commeicial examination either stands ex- 
actly where it did a couple of decades ago or has actually gone down And this in spite 
of the fact that there is not only a leal and insistent but a lapidly gro-wing demand for what 
IS called practical education This deplorable state of things is largely due to the fact that 
commerce and industry are interests which piactically go entirely unrepresented on the 
Senate of the Umv'eisity, and as a natural consequence commercial teaching is still in the 
elementary stage If commercial education is to serve the purpose which it does serve 
in other countries, it is clearly essential that it should be imparted on an improved as well 
an extended basis It is perhaps their recognition of this fact that has led the authorities 
to contemplate the institution of a higher examination in commercial subjects than what 
e-usts at present But it seems to be forgotten that if the higher examination is to be more 
successful and moie popiilai than the Ion ei one has been, those who conduct the examina- 
tion must be either men of commeice themselves or at any rate activ ely in touch with com- 
meicial dev clopment , and that of such men there are at present very few in the University 
Senate The same is the case -with industrial and technical education Here, as in the 
case of commercial education, vhat is necessary is to equip men not for clerkship, but for 
an actual industrial career, to turn out managers, supervisors and organisers For this 
it IS essential that there should be at least one great technological college in each Province 
Ev erj body kno-vs the part which such Colleges have played in the mdustrial development 
of other countries, India must follow the example of those countries if it wishes to achieve 
the success they have achieved 

Much injury, it seems to me, has been done m the past by the idea that India is 
destined to remain for all time an agricultural country To my mind the appointment of 
the Industiial Commission is a practical protest against this idea That agriculture must 
remain one of India’s most important industries, if not the most important one, is probably 
tiue, but that does not mean that there is not the same loom foi a good many other industries 
in India that there is in other countries India is a vast country, -with pratically unlimited 
resources both m its raw materials and in those human energies that are to turn these 
materials into finished products It is mainly on account of lack of organised, systematic 
and mtelligent effort that these resources have hitherto remained undeveloped If the 
Government and the leaders of the community -will co operate in making this effort India 
vnll soon rival, oven if it does not out distance, most countries with which at pre'=ent she 
competes so unfavourably And there is no direction in which such co-operation is more 
. essential or will do more real and immediate good than in organizing a comprehensive 
.system of technical and industrial education Such education will not only enable the 
country to make the best use of the capital that is already invested in industries, but will 
hav'e the effect of drawing more capital into the field of industiial development and will 
make it-possible for India to outgrow the purely agricultural stage more completely than it 
has been able to do so fai I have never taken any pait in company promoting but I can- 
not be wiong in thinking that would be investors would immensely piefer mdustries which 
aie under the management and control of trained and experienced men to those which 
are run by inexperienced enthusiasts Here I may parenthetically state that the existence 
of a system of sound industrial, technical and commercial education would have prevented 
many of the banking and industiial failures of the last four years -with all their incidental 
resulte, the most disastrous of which has been the increased shyness of capital and the 
shaking of credit 

This leads me to remark that a under diffusion of primary education is quite as 
essential to the highest development of industries as the orgamzation of a comprehensive 
system of technical and industiial education The success of an industry under modern 
conditions depends nearly, if not quite, as much on the efficiency of the ordinary skilled 
and unskilled labouier as on the competence of the few men at the top And the efficiency 
of the ordinary labouiei whether skilled or unskilled, rs, to no small extent, dependent 
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upon the general education which the labourer has leceived Nowhere aie ignorance 
and illiteracy a graver danger or a most toimidablo obstacle to progress Nrom this point 
of view the movement which has simultaneorr8l5’' begun in almost all the several important 
Provinces towards making elementary education compulsory is a matter for sincere con- 
gratulation All that IS necessary is to acceleraio the movement 

I have said that the thing most needed for mdustiial development aftef capital is a 
sound and comprehensive system of technical, industrial and commercial education based 
upon univ eisal primaiy education It remains to add that ev en when these indispensable 
requisites have been supphod, BOmethmg else will still be necessary before India can take 
its place among the great industrial nations of the vvoild’ The State in India must do 
what the State has done and is doing olsevvhcie Opinion maj' dificr as to the best foim 
that State aid can take, but it is essential that the State should take its iightful place 
at the head of the industiial movement I take the ajipomtment of the Industiial Com 
mission to mean that the State is now fully alive to this duty The Commission itself, 
I rejoice to find, has fiamed a number of v ery important questions under this head and has, 
indeed, given the foiomost place in its list of questions to those nndei the heading “ financial 
aid to industries ” It is a pity that by the terms of refcrciico to them the Commission 
are precluded from including in its investigation what is peihaps the most important 
question under this head, namely, the advisability oi otherwise of a protectiv e tariff klost 
educated Indians hold strong opinions on this subject but as tliio matter will come up for 
consideration later, I will not say anything further lu regard to it bcvmnd expresung the 
hope that no undue delay will be made in taking up this supremely important question 

Of the several forms of State aid referred to in question No 5, Imajsaj in a genoial 
way that all of them are legitimate and all of them maj be tried accoiding to the circum- 
stances of particular cases I am particularly m favour of the last four being more or loss 
extensively tried, while the third and the fourth maj' be tried in a limited number of suit- 
able cases The nearest approach to a protective tariff is the seventh, because like pro- 
tective tariff it IS calculated to discouiagc imports and to induce intending inv cstors to part 
with their money In the case of a now and promising industrj , especially if it happens 
to bo one in respect of which there is keen competition with foioign industries, the factoi 
that retards investment is the lack of confidence that the indigenous commodity will find 
purchasers With a certain amount of guaranteed purchase thw relarduig factoi will 
largely be minimised The great advantage of all these forms of State assistance is that 
the knowledge that the Government is investing money on a business basis will encourage 
others to come forward with their investments At piesent men are sometimes reluctant 
to invest money in an enterprise, even if they hav e the monov and aro willing to inv ost it 
on reasonable terms, because thej' havm not the means of judging of the soundness oi othoi- 
wise of a proposal regarded as business proposition Gov einmcnt, befoio it either invests 
money in a concern or lends monev to it or supplies machinery on the hire purchase system, 
will, it may be hoped, assure itself that the proposal is reasonably^ cound , and (ho 
Government action will bo a safe criterion by which private cajiitahsts will regulate 
their own action In every case in which the Goveinment lends financial help to an 
industry it should, in my opinion, exorcise a certain amount of supervision and control 
over the conduct of the industry The best form of such supervision and control is bv 
means of an independent audit In those cases in which the Gov oinment provide a por- 
tion of share capital they should clearly have the same rights and piiv ileges as other 
classes of shareholders 

I certainly think the Government can and ought to pioneer industries, but they 
should do BO only in those cases in w'hich an industry is likely to bo extensiv ely useful, in 
which it appears to Government to be promising, and in respect of which foi reasons, which 
appear to Goveinment to bo unsound, private capitalists and companies hav o shown their 
reluctance to take the initiative In such cases the Goveinment may eithei hand over 
or close the factories as soon as the oxpoiimout has served its puiposo and the shyness of 
private capitalists has been* overcome There is one thmg which the Government should 
not do, and that is to compete with private enterprise 

There IB just one other question in regard to winch I would say a word 
I refer to question No 14 I can think of no circumstances under which it 
can be the duty of the State to impose any limitation upon itself in respect 
of assisting an indigenous industry merely because it competes with an established external 
trade As a matter of fact, nowhere is State aid more needed than in the case of industries 
which have to compete with an established foreign trade Of course such aid would 
be protection simple and undisguised, and would belong to precisely the same 
category to v^ich protective tariff belongs But it was time the Goveinment laid aside 
its scruple definitely m this respect If India is to be an industrially devmlopod country 
fn the modern sense, the Government must be prepared to be frankly protective in every 
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caae m which protection alone can enable any industry, for which the country has adequate Official organization 

facilities, to stand on its own legs I am in favom of both a Director of Industries and a 

board of industiies, the latter being a representative body But I am of opinion that the 

Director should be selected from among men Avith actual expeiience of industiies and should 

vrherever possible be an Indian In any ease he should be a man with no lacial or poh- 

tical prejudices and should he one who v'ould make it his chief business to encourage and 

assist the employment of Indian capital under Indian management and control The 

Board should have executive powers with budgetted funds, the Director should be its 

head, but he should have no power to override the decisions of the majority of the Board 

The Local Government should have general control over the operations of the Board, but 

should, as far as possible, adopt a policy of non-interference except in cases of obvious 

misuse of power by the Board 

Oral Evidenob, 13th December 1917 

Mr G E Loio — Q — Youarespeakingof the apathy and indifference of shareholders 
'and their not taking care to appoint a competent hoard of directors rvith practical business ‘ 
experience do you think in practice that shareholders really do appoint directors in that 
way ? — A — Not in the beginning, but at a subsequent stage they can if they care 

Q — Do you think they actually do in the end ? — A — In a few cases in the Punjab 
the shareholders have exercised that poiver and they have been able to appoint 

Q — You have no experienco of any concerns of that sort outside the Punjab ? — 

A — No, I have not 

Q — And you know no place where as a practical matter apart from the legal aspect 
of the case shareholders ever do really appoint then dnectors ? Usually the directors are 
appointed by the promoters or their representatrves ? Is it not so ? — A , — It is so, 

Q — You speak of the combination of lender and borrower in the same person 
wrthout mentioning any names, could you give instances ? — A — I do without mentioning 
names, there are mills, there are banks, there are factories, so many concerns in which there 
have been common dnectors 

Q — By lender you mean what, lending company or bank ? — A — I mean the manag- 
ing director being both the manager of the bank and of the company 

Q — Do you know at all whether dnectors in industrial concerns in Germany control 
these industrial concerns completely ? Do they really represent then banks on these con- 
cerns ? — A — So far as I know, at the stage when the industiial concerns wanted the amount 
the directors were appointed for the time being, that is so long as money was outstand- 
ing , what I mean is they were not directors from the very beginning 

Q — Tliey were directors ad hoc Now in these particular cases in the Punjab these 
dnectors completely control both borrorving and lending ? — A — Yes 

Q — There were large borrowings by the dnectors for then own private speculation 
IS it not necessary under the law for the dnectors to show themselves as borrowers in the 
company’s balance sheet ? — A —Yes 

Q — 'Was that done in such cases ? — A — In some cases it was done, in other cases 
technical devices were adopted so that the fact did not appear m the balance sheet 

Q — What kind of technical devices do you allude to ’ — A — I mean just floating 
a joint stock company and tiansfeiiing the loan to the name of that company 

Q — ^In which the real boirowe^ had a leading interest ? — A — Yes, 

Q — Under the head “ miscellaneous ” I notice you give a number of causes, but 
you don’t say anything about the important one We have heard other witnesses 
say that these banks lent too much to a certain industry, namely the cotton industry ? — 

A — I do not think any one particular bank over financed a single industry too much, 

Q — You do not attach much importance to that ?• — A — No 

Q —In speaking of the Punjab Co-operative Bank, you say “ when the hour of trial 
came this bank failed to obtain the support that would have saved it from going into liquida- 
tion ” , I suppose you moan that it could not obtain a temporary loan ? — A, — Yes 

£B2 
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Q — Wliat was the nature of the secuiity it was offering ? — A — They had mort 
gage deeds, they had demand promissory notes They did deposit the title deeds, -nhich 
they had sent to the Bank of Bengal and the Bank of Bengal had piactically got them 
endorsed in favour of them, and when they were sent to the head office of the bank the 
head office refused to giant the accommodation 

Q The Presidency Banks can only lend on the security of two names, they cannot 

lend on real estate ?—A —Technically they cannot 

Q — They want tv, o names ? — A — Practically one name in many cases, and the 
other IS merely nominal 

Q — But one has to be substantial ? — A —If they had asked, probably that would 
have been complied with 

Q — But did they put this alternative of secuiity in Government paper ? Could 
they offer substantial secuiity, security of real estate, mortgage deeds and title deeds and 
so on ? — A — As a matter of fact the whole of these securities were placed at the disposal 
of the Bank of Bengal and it was the Lahore Office of the Bank of Bengal who selected the 
very best they wanted 

Q — Had the Presidency Bank pieviouslj' been ready to advance on the same class 
of secuiity, do you know ? — A — I know in one instance the Punjab Co operative Bank had 
approached the Bank of Bengal for a loan a few months prior, and owing to the 
influence of an official they advanced a lakh of rupees 

Q — The Co-operative Bank has been now rom^'letely liquidated ? — A — No, not yet 

Q — How much has it to pay ? — A — They have paid 8 annas to all the bigger de 
positors and to all the other smaller depositors up to Es 1,000 in full 

Q — And there are still assets to be realised ? — A — They have got assets of the value 
of 21 lakhs 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Q — How much still remains to be paid ? — 
A — In the last balance sheet of 30th June the deposits amounted to Es 6,24,000, but just 
at present they have only to pay deposits of 5 lakhs 

Mr G E Low — Q — You say if the Punjab had its own presidency bank that bank 
would have been more susceptible to local official influence than the Bank of Bengal proved 
to be Do you think that the Bengal Government has any more influence over the Bank 
of Bengal than the Governments of Bihar and Oiissa, of the United Piovinces oi the 
Punjab ? — A — I believe the Government of India has a lot of influence over the Bank of 
Bengal 

Q — I say Local Government ? — A — I cannot say whether they have got any, 
but I believe it might be so because some of the local directors in Calcutta are on the board 
there 


Q — .Members of the Bengal Government ? — A —Not members of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, but at least some of the non-officials are and they are in touch 

Q — Have you no local directors here ? — A — We have not any local directors 

Hon'ble Sir B N Mooheijec — The directors are in Calcutta 

Hon’ble Sii Faznlbliotj Currimbhoy — Q — You say you are an auditor , have you 
passed any exanunation ? — A — I have not passed any examination 

Q— How long have you been in business ?~4— The business vas started by my 
father, rrho was an accountant 

Q An English accountant ? — A — No, he w^as an accountant in the service of the 
Government of India, and after he retired he started this business Now I am qualified 
occoiding to the new Indian Companies Act 

Q — ^en you say “ the firm of Basant Earn and Sons of which I am the managing 
proprietor” is that an auditors’ firm ?— A chartered accountants’ firm ?— A —An 
accountants’ firm 

Q —We were told by one of the witnessesheie that the present liquidation -chich is 
carried on is not satisfactorily done or less sympathetically done or else the shareholders 
■nould have got more dividends for their capital than they did is it so ?— A —Well, I 
would rather not pass any remark I am myself a liquidator. 
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Q ■ — Then you say, you audit railway and othei co-oiierative stoies, what railways ? — 
A — Noith-Western Eailway co-opeiative stores 

Q — Then you say “ lack of support from well established banks at the time of stress 
and want of mutual combination or co-op eiation ” Do you think the failure was mostly 
due to the jealousy of the European banks ? Was that so ? — A — No, I do not believe 
that 

Q — Don’t you think that confidence was lost by the public when they were rushing 
for their capital for the money deposited there ? — A — Of course there was loss of confidence, 
and public wanted back their money 

Q — And what was this due to, can you tell us the cause ? Was it due to the bad 
management of the banks, or owing to the opposition of certain people ngamst the leaders 
m the press ? — A — Well, it was due to bad management no doubt, but that bad manage- 
ment gave a handle to people to criticise 

Q — To accentuate it ? — A — Yes 

Q — Then you say “ indeed when we compare the recent bank and industrial failures 
in the Punjab with similar incidents m other countries we are astonished with the compara- 
tively smaller piopoition of cases in which the failures m om case were due to dishonesty 
or selfishness ” Do you think that the failures were more due to inefficient management 
and lack of experience than to dishonesty ? — A — Yes, m the case of the majority of them 

Q — You desire that youi province should have its own bank just hke Bengal has 
got its own ? — A , — Yes 

Q — Do you thmk if the Government starts another bank here on the same prin- 
ciple, under the Presidency Banks Act, that people would subscribe to the capital ? — A — I 
think they will 

Q — Of course there is no guarantee of Government you know except that they de- 
posit a certain amount of money ? — A — I know that 

Q — You say, “ I am in favoui of both a Diiectoi of Industries and a Board of Indus- 
tries, the latter being a representative body, but I am of opinion that the director should 
be selected from among men with actual experience of industries and should wherever 
possible bo an Indian” How do you think the Director should be appointed ? — A — Well, 
the director is always appointed by the Government, and the Government alone will make 
the selection for the Committee 

Q — They should nominate them ? — A — Yes, not elected 

Q , — Have you got any Chamber of Commerce here ? — A — Yes, we have, but prac- 
tically it IS not doing any work 

Q — ^It does not consist of commercial people ? — A — A few, but there are hardly 
any meetmgs They hardly take any interest 

Sii D, J Taia — Q — Deferring to the attitude of certain European banks towards 
Indian enterprises, you -complain that they did not look with sympathy upon the efforts 
being made in the development of mdustiial enterprises ? Can you account for this atti- 
tude ? What IS this attitude due to ? Was it actually adopted, or was it only a surmise 
on your part? Can you give instances ? You say that if the European banks had 
been more sympathetic than they were, these failures would have been averted Then 
you say “ The Presidency Banks could have rendered effective help and it must be said 
that they entirely failed to use to the height of thou duty There is a widespread belief 
that this was due to the existence of a policy of dibciimination in favoui of Europeans 
against Indian enterprises ?’i — A — My experience is this, that when the banks failed some 
of the good banks, for instance the Punjab Co-opeiative Bank, could not get money , but 
Iknowthatinthecaseof a European bank when the money was needed the other Euro- 
pean banks came to their help 

Q ■ — They did come to the help of the European bank ? If similar help had been 
extended to the Indian banks they would have tided over this difficulty and would have 
stopped the run Did not the Indian banks work hand in hand with the European 
banks ? — A — There was no co-operation whatsoever 

Q , — Do you think that the Indian banks were looked upon as rivals in business 
who might damage the prospects of the European banks ? Was that the reason ? Was 
there any chance of rivalry between the two ? — A , — There was to a certain extent, but 
not to a great extent 

Q — -But the Indian banks appeal more to the small investor, and the small man 
than the European banks do, which deal with the larger commercial bodies and 
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laigei commercial men ? — A — Yes, but so far as depositois woie concerned the same 
classes of people go both to the European banhs and to the Indian banks 

Q — Same people go to both ? — A — As depositors they do If a man has something 
to deposit he sometimes likes to distribute it o\ ei several banks 

Q — Isn’t there also amongst the educated classes a distrust of tho European 
banks ? Is there no feeling of that kind ? — A — No 

Q — Then what is this hesitation on the pai-t of tho Euiopean banks to help them 
due to ? — Simply trade rivalry ? — A, — Well, I cannot say exactly what vas this due to 
but the fact is there ’ 

Sir F H Stewart — Q — How many members of your firm are there ? — A , — Now 
I am the sole proprietor I have two Assistants 

Q — Are they all qualified men under tho new Act ? — A — Assistants are not required 
to qualify under the new Act The responsible part of the w ork is done by me 

Q — You grant tho certificates ? — A — Yes 

Q — ^Is there any system of training foi auditors or accountants in this province ? — 
A — No 

Q — Any facilities for such training ? — A — No Wo had some colleges started 
by private individuals, hut after some time tho students got disgusted, and they loft these 
colleges — ^foi practically they uoio colleges nominally Tho education imparted was not 
quite up to tho mark, and since then we have practically none 

Q — Do you know anything about tho accountancy course recently started in the 
Bombay College of Commerce ? — A — ^I know 

Q — Do you think that is valual^lo ? — A — I think it will bo 

Q — Would you encourage students to go there ? — A — Yes 

<3 —Would they find employment readily ? — A . — I think tho commoicial people 
prefer to have qualified men rather than men who hai o had no experience 

Q — Then you give instances of tho causes of failures of banks some years ago , 
would you add to tho ones uhich you have given “ want of provision for dopiooiation 
for bad debts ” and so on ? — A — I think I have said somowhoro that adequate depreci- 
ation was not provided in certain instances 

Q — Did you as auditor bring this uant of provision to tho notice of the direc- 
tors ? — A — Not only to tho notice of tho directors, but I mentioned this in 
my reports also 

Q — Did you mention specifically in your reports that adequate provision was not 
made ?~^A — Yes 

Q — Did you have occasion to refuse certificates altogether ?. — A — No 

Q — Do you think that special banking legislation is necessary in India ? — A — I 
do not think so 

Q — Why do you think it is not necessary ? — A — Well, oven in an advanced 
country like England wheie there have been so many failures it is not found necessary, 
therefore I do not think such a restriction should he placed on Indian banking in this 
country when aheady ve have got so few banks to finance industiies , if legislation is put 
in we Mill have finance only from Emopean banks, there Mill be difficulty in having our 
own banks and it rvill be rather a restriction of banking business generally I am strongly 
opposed to hanking legislation 

Q — But you are very anxious about industrial development, and banking facilities 
are very necessary for that purpose, and past experience in this province has proved 
that the banking facilities have not been what they should be do you agree with that ? — 
Yes 

Q — You would not like to see a provision made for the future that the interests 
of the public should be safeguarded ? — A — The interest of tho public should of course be 
safeguarded , we have had failures , ,but they are not so many that we should take 
measures to stop banking entirely 

Q — Have they not been so many as to destroy the confidence of investors ? — A,— 
Yes, the confidence of investors has been destroyed 
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Q — Do you think that special legislation would help to restoie that confidence ? — 
A —Confidence can never he lestoicd hy legislation Confidence is a thing which should 
come gradually No legislation can create it 

Q — Do you think confidence is reviving ? — A — Yerj slowly 

Q — How will it ho shown ’ — By folloiving the advice and example of a man who 
IS tiustcd ? — A — No I see for mstance that m the case of tho Punjab National Bank 
the deposits aio rising, that clearly shows that confidence is lOMving 

<3 — Then you deal with the question of industrial education You say it is no^ 
represented on tho Senate oi the University Would you like to see commercial and 
industrial education separated from literary education altogether as far as possible?— 
^ — Well, I would be glad to ha% e a separate college of commerce here, and degrees of com- 
merce introduced in tho Universitj' 

Q — What form would that take? Would that simply be that the University 
countersigned tho certificate granted by the College of Commoico ? Y’oii don’t want that 
tho UniveiBity should hold any examination ? — A — I do not think there is any harm if 
they have examinations Tho college can bo affiliated to the University 

Q — Do you think that would bo of practical value ? — A — Yes, because a certificate 
from the University cariies greater weight than a certificate merely fiom a college 

Q — Is there any course of commeicial instruction in tho Punjab now ? — A — At 
present there is an examination held which is called clerical and commeicial examination, 
but that examination is not at all popular 

Q — ’Who holds that ? — A — The examination is held by the University 

Q — Why 13 that unpopular ? — A — Because the curriculum has never been revised, 
tho text-books have never been revised, the present roquiiomoiits have never been looked 
into, there have been no representatives of commerce up to the present on the Senate 

Q — Do a considerable number of students take up that examination ? — A — For 
tho last 12 years I have boon an examiner for that In tho beginning when I vs as appomted 
examiner the candidates were about 50 Oi GO, giadually they rose to about 150, but again 
within the last few'yeais they_have gone down to GO or 70 , that clearly shows that it is 
unpopular 

Q — The reason you give is that the course is not up-to-date and not sufficiently 
understood ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — Do these students obtain employment readily after passing that examina- 
tion ? — A — To a certain extent, not very much 

Q — Do you think it likely that a commercial course instituted and controlled by 
the University would be a practical success ? — A — Yes 

Hon’Ue Sir B N Moolcrjee — Q — According to the Companies Act if a director 
has any interest in any concern, he has to disclose that interest before he becomes a director, 
do j^ou think that is a sufficient safeguard to avoid abuse? — A — No, because that pro- 
vision IS only so far as a private contract is concerned, but if a person is a director in two 
separate joint stock companies 

Q — He has to disclose that too ? — A — Well, it is shown in tho balance sheet 
that it IS duo from a company in which he is a common director 

<3 — As far as I know if a man is a director of two companies he has to disclose it 
before tho directors of the second company ? — A — He will merely say that ho is a diiec- 
tor 

<3 — If ho takes any active inteiest he has to disclose eveiy item in which he is in- 
terested ? — A — To a certain extent he has to 

Q — If supposing m a case, A is a director of one company, ho cannot become a 
director of another company unless he discloses that fact ? — A — ^Yos, I think lie cannot 

Q —Do you think that the Act should be amended ? — A — The Act has not been 
long enough in practice, and I think wo should wait for some time and see how it works 
before making any change 

Hon'hlc Pandit M ill, Malavvja — Q — ^In dealing with tho causes of bank- 
mg failures, you say that one of these was ‘‘ then not taking cure to appoint a competent 
board of directors with practical biismoss experience ” That would not apply, I take it, 
from your answers to other questions, to the Punjab Co-operatrv o Bank ? — A —I do not 
think so, 
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Q — Nor would it apply to tho Punjal) National BanL. ? — A — Well, it will apply 
to the Punjab National Bank 

Q — Do you think they have appointed men lacking in buBiness ovporicnce? — 
A , — 1 won’t like to reply to that queBtion, I think it might injure tho institution 

Q — You say here that “ tho board of diicctois had practically loft tho entire 
management in tho hands of the Managing Directors or Managers ar ithout pror iding proper 
check or safeguards against abuse of pou or and authority ” Aio there any banks to which 
this remark would not apply ? I do not want tho names of tho banks which failed, I only 
ask if you can say whether there aro any banks to which this remark would not apply ? — 
A —There aro banks to which this lomaik will not apply ? 

Q — Are they many ? — A — Not many 

Q — Could you mention some ? — A — I think it is not desirable to mention all those 

things 

Q — You could not say, or you don’t want to say, to what banks this remark would 
not apply ? In this case you may mention ovoiy such bank, this won’t hurt anj bank ? — 
A “It won’t 

Q — You see it is a sweeping remark, you have said that tho board of directors 
have practically loft tho management in the hands of tho managers I want you 
to say whether there w'oro some banks to which this remark would not applj’’ ? — A — To 
some banks it does not apph’- 

Q — You don’t want to name, you cannot name any such bank which had loft the 
management to tho managers “wuthout providing proper chock or safeguards against abuse 
of power and authority ” Y'‘ou say that another cause of their failure was “ tho appoint- 
ment of men as managers, agents or other officers in immediate control of business who 
had no practical knowledge oi cvpoiienco of the business ” Up to tho time when this 
crisis came in 1912 or 1913, was not tho business of all these banks going on well and satis- 
faotoiily ? — A — I do not think tho whole thing went wnong in one yeai 

Q — Are you not one of tho liquidators ot some of these banks ? — A — 1 am tho 
liquidator of tho Punjab Co oporatrro Bank, and of no other 

Q — Hare you seen tho reports of tho liquidators of any other of those banks ? — 
A — I have seen some of them 

Q — Have they made this complaint that tho management was ontrustod to mon 
W'lth no practical experience of the business ? — A — I think I read yesterday tho evidence 
of one of the official liquidators saying that tho management was entrusted to inefficient 
and incompetent persons 

Q — Has it been said m the ease of many banks or in the case of some only? — 
A — Well, so far as this point is concerned, in one case I have seen they haro mentioned 
it, and in other cases they have not mentioned 

Q — You have seen it mentioned only in one case You say that in some cases 
they had vigorous canvassing for directorship does that apply to many banks ? — A — Not 
to many 

Q — To one ? — A — Two or three, not to manj’’ 

Q — You say that managers had little or no practical experience of banking is 
it the fact that tho managers of many of those Indian banks were not empowered to carrj 
on the business wuthout consulting the diiectoiq generally , that they used to hold direc- 
tors’ meetings to deal rvith important transactions ? , 

Hon’ble Sm B N Moolcerjcc — Q — Are you in a position to answer that question ? 
Do you know all the details ? — A — Not necessarily 

Q — Because you cannot possibly know tho affairs of every bank ? — A — There are 
BO many 

Q — That IS a general remark ? — A — Yes 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malamya —Q —I wanted to knoww'holhoi vou would qualify 
the general statement you have made ?—^ —There are so many banks every bank 
had many branches and the rules of one did not apply to another 'I'here was not one 
fixed rule which was applied to all 

Q —You cannot then say that your statement is generally true, you can only say 
that rt may be true rn some cases ? — A — My statement is certainly true, ^ ^ 
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Q — Then you say anothei cause of then failuie was “ slavish imitation of what 
was done bj othei hanks niespective of requirements and lebouices ” Could you mention 
in confidence some of these banks -which disiegaided requiiements and lesoiiices , latei 
on, not non ? — A — I could gne j’-ou innumeiable instances 

Q — Would you Kindly let us have a little note, because these aie facts which 
affect the future piogiess of banking heio ? — A — Veiy well * 

Q — As you have said j’-ouiself, we must know the causes of tne failures befoie we 
can hope foi any future progress ? — A — You will please give me a definite memo of what 
you want 

Q — Then you speak of then “ readiness to embaik on speculative adventures 
of a dangerous chaiactei,” could j'-ou also add some instances of that kind ? — A — Oh 
yes 

Q_You say no\t that then aut housed and un-subscribed cauital was out of all 
piopoytion to paid-up capital ’ let us take up the Peoples’ Bank T^Tiat uasthepei- 
centage of the capital that was paid up ? Was it about 60 per cent ?— 4 —It does not 
necessarily mean that that leniaik applies to the Peoples’ Bank If you want to hear 
whethei 

Q — I want to knou about these particular banks You admit that it does not apply 
to the Peoples’ Bank It had 60 per cent of its capital paid up ? — A — Yes 

Q — I iiiidei stand that the Punjab Co oporatne Bank had 84 per cent of its 
capital paid up ? — A — Yes 

Q — And the Punjab National Bank about 60 per cent, the Amritsar Bank about 
60 per cent and the Sind Punjab Bank about 60 per cent ? — A — The Sind Punjab is 
going on 

Q — Verj'- well, leave that alone Therefore in these banks 50 per cent or more 
than 60 per cent of the capital had been paid up and in one 84 per cent had been paid 
up So this remark of 3 ours also -w ould not apply generally to the banks here ? It may 
applj' to some ? — A — It does apply to some 

Q — Then 3 on say ‘ they wer 0 lending money on insufficient or no security ’ Have 
the liquidators found that the secuiities cannot be realised, or does the fact that many 
of the banks are paying 16 annas eridence +hat those securities were generally good ? — 
A • — In many cases there was practically no security » 

Q — But I -want to know whether generally the security has been found to be suffi- 
cient or not, judging from the payments made ? — A — Well, if generally the security had 
been bufficient, probabh theie would not have boon so much difficulty to raise money and 
to realise it 

Q — Take the case of the Punjab Co operative You said they had excellen*" 
security and 3 mt thej could not laise monoj' ? — A — I have said that the Punjab 
Co-operative Bank is one of the exceptions to the rule 

Q — Anothei cause wdiich 3*011 liavo-montioned was their ‘ lack of support from well- 
established banks, etc ” I suppose jmu refer to the Presidencv Bank , you have suggested 
that in your note later on ? — A — Not necessarily Presidency Banks We had other banks 
also , thej could if thoj^ wished haa e 1 ondored help 

Q — They did not help ? — A — No 

Q — With regard to industrial failures, your knowledge of these is deri-ved only 
from the auditing of then accounts , I take it that you haam no personal knoavledge regard- 
ing them ? — A — I have myself slated that I am not an industrialist 

Q — Y'ou say “ when ave compare the recent bank and industrial failures in the 
Punjab with similar instances in other countries, we are astonished at the comparatively 
small pro])oi-tion of cases in avhich the failui es in our case wore due to dishonesty or selfish- 
ness ” Do you think that if there was such a bank as you have suggested, a provincial 
bank which would examine the cases of each of these banks and lend help, many if not all 
of these failures could bo aveited ? — A — Oh yes 

Q — You think so ? — A — Yes 

Q — You saj*^ fuither on “ it must be sard in this connection that the attitude of 
high officials wxas all that it could bo, but they were helpless ” 
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Hon'hle Sir FazuXblioy Cvrnvihhoy — Q — Bo ion lliinli tliil if a pio\incia1 Imnlx 
•was staited all these failuies -ttould have been a\ eited ? — A — Ifam if not all 

Hon’hlc Pandit M M Mnlainyn — Q — Ai c yon a-w vi c lliaf after the failui o of the 
Peoples’ Bank some of the anthoiities at Lalioie ■weie appioaclTed and asked to help tlie 
other hanks, and that the'^’' expiessed their inahihtj to do so ?— yf — Not vithin n^ jier 
■onal knowledge 

Q — You have said that “ so fai as the Piesidencj Banks no concerned thfir is 
absolut el j' no justification f 01 such a polic\ forthei aie e\tensi\ol> assisted ha the State,” 
and j ou saa' just hefoic the sentence aahith I quoted ‘ hut thej’’ aaere helpless ’ Bid the 
Goveinmont put jiressuio upon the Piesidoney Banks to help these hanks consideimg 
that they aaeie e\tensiaela assi‘-ted ha’ tho State ? — /I — So fai as I knoav some Goaern 
ment officials did tra to get monea fiom the Presidenra Banks 

Q — But thea failed to moao them ? — A — The Goae.innont officials aacio more 
sympathetic 

Q — Some of them ? — A — Yes 

Ilon'hlo Mr Tl J Maynard — Q — Is it the case that the Biicetors of a paiticular 
hank passed a lesolution of thanks to a jiarticiilai mnnagei of a local Buropein Bank ? 
Bo you knoaa of that ? — A — I do not knoaa of tluu 

Q — Peiliaps you don’t aiaiit to mention names ? — A — No, I do not Imoaa of "iia 

Q — Was it tho Piinjah Co-opeiatiao Bank? — A — I do not knoaa aaheihei tho 
Punjab Co oiioiatiao Bank iiassed c lei-olution of thanks for the manager of a Euiojieni 
Bank, liuf T knoaa lha' the Punjab Co ojioatiae Banl aa is aeia much assi>.tcd lia tlm Be 
gistiai of Tomt Stock Conqiaii'es then, and ea on to daa the managing dneci or indtliediiec 
toisaievoi'\ giateful to him foi theaoia gicit assistance he tiied to 1 1 nder them, and it 
one stage he got them a lakh of lupees aahuh aaas at a jneaious stage lefused , hut suhse 
quontly when thea aaanted a laige sum of monea the Bank of Bengal said thea lefused 
to gia e it 

Q — Suhsequentla the Bank of Bengal icfused ? — A — Yes 


WiTNi ss No 377 

Rat Saiiiu Riicni Ram Saiim, M A , F C S , Projanor of Chemistry, Goicrnmmt Cnllege 
Lahore, and Felloic oj the Punjab University, Lahore 

WniTTFs rvinrNCF 

Introductory Pemarhs — I should like to say at the outset that, aahaloaer knoavlodgo 
or experience I possess of tho subjects of piesont enquiry has boon acquired by mo as a 
teachoi of Chemistry of over 30 yonis’ standing, as a member of sea oial Inelustiinl and Com 
moicial Confoioncos and Committees appointed ha Goaemment and ns ,Toint Gonoial 
Secretary of tho Punjab Industiial and Agiicultuial Exhibition in chnige of oxlnbits In 
the last capacity, it avas my duty totiaael all oaei India and aisit influential pci sons in 
forested in industiial enterprises, and arrange foi tho collection of tho best exhibits from 
each Province In another connection I a’lsitod tho principal .Agricultural Colleges and 
Farms in tho Bombay Prosidonca , tho Central Provinces, and tho United Pioa incos This 
was in 1902 before the present Agiicultiiral College at Lyallpiir came into being This 
tour occupied mo for six weeks A detailed Report aaas submitted to tho Biroctor of 
Public Instruction I am specially interested in the doaelopmont of chemical industries 

I — Financial aid to industiial enterprises 

Questions 1 to G — I haao had no personal oxpoiionco of tho raising of capital fc 
industrial enterprises I bolioao, however, that, under certain guarantees proaidodby 
Goveinmont against risk of loss in locoamiing loans, thoio need bo no soiioiis difficulties in 
raising capital for small industries from private banks If necossaia, special banks foi 
the purpose could be staited on the joint stock pimciplo aaith oi aaithout financial a'ssist 
ance from Government Tho natuio of tho security and protection vhich such banks 
should enjoy is indicated in the following lough scheme — 

(1) The bank should advance not more than tvo-thiids of tho total capital re 
quiied forjthe buildings and machinon , at a fixed moderate rate of interest, 
bay, G percent, such advances being made for'a period of fiora fine to 
ten'years The buildings and plant should bo insured-against'accidonts, 
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(2) The piomoteis of the onteipnse should hnd the lemaimng capital lequired 

for buildings, plant, stock of raw materials and working expenses ' 

(3) 4. should bo enacted making it illegal foi the piomoteis to mortgage, 

sell or otherwise dispose of the plant or buildings without the permission 
of the bank, with the additional provision that, as regards the buildings 
and machinery, the bank must have the first claim In case of non-pay- 
ment of the loan in accordance with the terms and conditions previously 
agreed upon, the bank must hare the right to sue on unstamped paper 
, besides enjoying other legal facilities 

I believe that/equipped with the facilities thus extended to them, the proposed In- 
dustrial Banks will bo able to attract a larger share of the loanable capital in the market 

I am not rii favour of direct bounties oi subsidies being granted to industrial onter- 
piises, but I would strongly urge the organisation of a Sugar Department with the follow 
mg objects — 

(а) The special encouragement of cultivation of suitable varieties of sugarcane 

and sugar beets , 

(б) tue purchase and transport of the cane to certarn centres , and 

' (c) the manufacture of sugar and allied products under Government management 
for a period of ton to fifteen years So far as this Province is concerned, 

Jullundui and Lyallpur would bo suitable centres 

The Sugar Department will also encouiago the cultivation of beet loot and aiiange 
for the extraction of sugar in suitable aieas I believe there are many tracts in the Punjab 
which are eminently fitted foi beet root cultivation and the manufacture of sugar there- 
from Outside the Punjab, parts of Kashmir seem to bo ideal spots for the growth of beet 
root A suggestion to the onhghtened ruler of the State will, I boiler e, be w'olcomod, the 
more so as Kashmir at present imports from abroad every ounce of sugar that it consumes 

Considering the importance of building up the sugar industry in the country, in my 
opinion, encouragement rmght bo given to sugar cultivation by reducing the amount of 
land revenue charged from growers of sugarcane 

I mention the Sugar Department partly as an illustration of the form State aid 
should take and partly because of the impoitanco of the sugar industry itself Similarly, 
a Paper Department might bo organised , for this again Kashmir offers special facilities 

I attach much importance to clause 5, sub-clause 5, but the assistance thus afforded 
would bo of limited value, unless special facilities aropio\idodfor the selection of machin- 
ery To a certain extent, and specially in the case of rvoll-known standard machinery, the 
difficulty can bo removed by arranging for the stocking, for purposes of selection and pur- 
chase, of various kinds and sues of lathes, drilling, planing and shaping machines, saws 
and hammers, oil engines and ordinary tools and plant of an improved kind These should 
bo offered for sale .at fixed and reasonably moderate piicos What is needed is to make 
these common machines so readily accessible to the ordinary workmen, mechanics, and 
foremen as to encourage them to study thou loquiromonts and make their rough estimates 
without special expert advice or lengthy correspondence In this manner, the bolder and 
more enterprising spirits among them will bo induced to sot up small factories of various 
kinds either as individuals or in co-operation with others I understand that in Japan 
the system has proved very helpful both as an instrument of general education in the 
use of machines and as an encouragement to the starting of small workshops 

Questions 1 and 8 — India is so very backward industrially that I am sure fifty Pioneer and domon. 
different industries could bo started in each Province with fan promise of success But stratwn lactones 
the people lack technical knowdodge and financial and other facilities I should specially 
like some chemical mdustiies to be started by Govoinmont I would recommend the 
manufacture of alkalis, porcelain and glass-making and glass-blowing, and tanmng It 
is not necessary for a good start to invest more than 1 to 2 lakhs m any of these concerns, 
and a fair begmmng might, in many cases, be made for purjioses of demonstration with a 
very much smaller capital As soon as the factories become going concerns and their 
commercial success is assured, private companies will bo coming forward to take them up 

I should like only very large industries, such as thfi Sugar Industry, to be in the 
hands of Government for a period longer than ten years 

PI'2 
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Questions 9 and 10 — Banks should offoi special financial facilities by collecting the 
cost of macliinoiy and material loquirod for industrial concerns si\ months after the pro 
sentation of the invoices 

Quesfioiis 11 to 14 — The rapid development of Banking in the Punjab duiing the 
past few yoais shows that tlioro is no lack of the co opoiativo spirit in the people, and the 
existing inactivity IS, in my opinion, largely due to ignorance and tho consequent want 
of confidence 


II — Technical aid lo Industrie! 

Questions 1 5 to 27 — I onlortain tho highest possible opinion of the value of sciontifio 
resoaich for industrial advancement But as I have alioadj indicated aboio, we hero are 
so backwaid that no resoaich either in England or in India is of much piactical value to us 
for many yoais to come Noi am I m favour of fuitlior industnal siinejs being under- 
taken at piesonf, though I am fullj conscious of tho many liithorlo undiscovered industrial 
resources in this country 

In my judgment, tho immediate usefulness of loseaich is of a limited cliai actor, 
and more attention should bo given to industries that can easily bo developed by moans 
of known products and piocesses 

When, as is tho case at tho piosont time, aitich s of ovoiy -day use are selling at ton 
times their normal cost, one can easily' see that it is not protection, nor research that we 
want badly but export knowledge and facilities foi iitih/ing that knowledge when ac- 
quired In my opinion, oven m tho midst of tho war, stops should bo taken to improve 
tho existing state of things, so that wo may bo ready lo start a few industries at lo ist ‘-oon 
after tho return of peace conditions I think this is only possible, if tho present Indus- 
trial Commission will issue an ad interim report and urge upon tho Govoinmont to take 
it into consideration at oiico Wo have already lost much valuable time 


III — Assistance in marlcting ‘products 


Questions 28 to 89 — Commoicial niubounis and oxliilufions uio coilainlv helpful in 
bunging tho raanufactuior and the solloi into touch with each other, but (ho small trader 
does not at piosont take full advantage of them, and, as I have inonlionod abov o, there are, 
at present, no largo industries m the country There should bo one coniiiiorcial museum 
in each Provinco and it should bo managed by' a Sub-Coramittoo of^lho local Corpora- 
tion or Jfunicipality It should bo tho duty of tho Cominitteo of Muiiagomont lo circu- 
late a list of tho oxlubits with some iraporlaiit particulars of tho piincipal trades in the 
Province One day in tho month may' bo fixed specially for tho trade visitors when tl'io 
officer in charge should bo piosont to give fuller information icgivrding exhibits in which 
individual traders may bo particularly inlorostod Miimifncturois may , if they choose, 
also attend on any of those occasions oi send ropiosontativas 

The exhibitions can do a lot of good woik in the same direction if — (1) they are or- 
ganised on a small scale, (2) they are hold frequently in diffoiout contios, (3) special 
airangements are made for bringing the munufaoturoi'S and traders into touch with each 
other Like the museums, tho exhibitions should bo organised by local bodies through 
a special Sub-Committeo, which qualified non mombois may bo invited to join 

Indians of commercial experience should bo laigoly' appointed to tho higher posts in 
the Government Depaitmonts for tho purchase of stores and some of them should visit 
the manufacturing centres in this country A number of trade roprosonlativos in Groat 
Britain and tho Colonies should also bo Indians 


I press the claims of Indians not only bocauso they will be bettor acquainted with 
the industrial needs and conditions of this country but also because tho exponenco and special 
knowledge which they might acquire during thoir period of service would be of use to tho 
people even after their retirement 


V <£ VI — Training of labour and supervision and official administration and organisation 

Qwesirons 44 <0 62 (o) —Tho lack of adequate spread of primary education is at the 
root of a great deal of the industrial backwardness of tho country Besides, tho present 
system of education— primary, secondary and collegiate— is too literary and unpractical 
I have no hesitation in saying that so far as the industrial interests of the countrv are con 
corned, it is doing a great deal of harm 
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Tholo are no jnduBtiial schools worth speaking of in this Province with the o-voop- 
tion, poihaps, of onlj' onooi t^\o Of technical schools tboic is not a single one in the 
province 

Several ofiicial Industrial Conferences have already suggested the establishment 
of trade schools teaching certain crafts or mdiistiios in particular centres, but so far the 
Dane Wearing School at Ludhiana IS the only one -which has boon opened, and for 
ceitain reasons this has not done as much good as it should otherwise have done 

The “ urgent recommendations ” of the Conference on Commercial Education 
held under the chairmanship of Su D P Masson in 1905 should receive early considera- 
tion 


The question of the adininistiatron of industrial and technical schools is not a 
pressing one m the Punjab AVe should first hav'o the schools and anj kind of adminis- 
tration will do for a long time to come Here, again, it would bo a distinct advantage if 
qualified Indians are associated in the organisation and control of nascent industries in 
the Province 

I behove that the rocomraondations of the Punjab Industrial Confer once hold rn 1911 
included the establishment of a Technological Institute at Lahore, but in any case, I 
submit, that such an Institute should be established in the Punjab at a very early date 

Question 92 (b) and 02 (c) — This is a most important question The 
Punjab Depaitment of Industries has alroadj^done something in popularising the use of the 
iiandloom in rural areas 

What IS wanted in my judgment is — (a) the training of artisans, (b) the standardi 
,5ntionof mochnical appliances, material and finished products, (c) facihties tor the purchase 
of the appliances aucl material required as well ns the sale of the finished products I will 
explain what I mean more fully with reference to the extension of the hnndloom industries 

I would have halt a do7on dilToiont kinds of standard Imndlooms numbered 1, 2, 8, 
etc No 1 raaj bo of a suitable kind for pioducing coaiso dhotis of a standard si/e in which 
a standard qualit-^ of jam is used Similarly, No 2, will be specially suited for producing 
a lunqi No 3 niaj bo tor turning out handkeichiofs No 4 for bilk cloth of a standard 
width and qualitj 

Those handlooms may be made by piivato firms and sold at fixed puces Similar 
1}, the standard jarn, plain as well as colouiod, loquiied foi the several products bhould 
be available for sale in each laigo village at fixed prices through the existing village 
Co oporativ e Societies or some other convenient agency The same agency should 
purchase the outturn of looms at fixed prices and supply them to the trade m larger villages 
and towns 

The same sj^btoin, with the necessary modifications, might bo adopted with the 
following industries and others which may bo roadily suggested — 

(1) Wear ing of muar and tape and making of ropes of supoiior qualities of cotton, 

hemp and other fibres Weaving of durrios and towels — 

(2) Hosicii/— Socks and underwear (cotton, bilk and wool) For this puipobo a 

central depot whore the necessary machinery may bo obtained at fixed 
prices will have to bo organised Tins industry is suitable for the laigor 
villages only 

(3) Wire matting lor sanitary bods 

(4) Glass-blowing (in the sub-inontano districts only) Other articles of glass 

not roquiiing the operation of blowing This will loquiio a small class 
whore artisans for different classes of work may bo trained (Here 
again I w ould emphasize that the production of only standai d articles should 
bo encouraged ) 

This list can easily bo oxtondod and the different districts will find it easy to dis- 
cover for thomsolvos which industries will suit each of them best 

VII — Organisation of technical and scientific depaihnenis of Government, 

Questions 63-81 (o) — As I have ahoady explained, India is not yet ripe for taking 
advantage of Eoseaich Institutes for industrial purposes Wo do not want “Technological 
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Eosearch Institutob ” (Q 71) as much as a 'i’oohnological In&liluto in each Province for 
training managers, foromon and suporioi workmen, for industries Eesoarch will naturally 
follow the establishment of schools and industries 

Questions 74 and 80 — I have dealt with those before 

VIII — Golleciion and distribution oj commercial iiitcUigcnct 

Very valuable information is doubtless being colloclod and published bj the several 
technical departments of Government, but I am afraidivorj little use is being made, or, m 
the existing circumstances, can bo made of it I do not think wider dissemination of the 
information through the various voruaculais will bo of much use at the present stage of 
industrial development 

I'hoso should bo awarded only to persons who furnish adequate guarantee that 
they would on then lotuin bo able to find sufliciont capital to start the industry for 
which the scholarship was awarded In several cases the scholarship holder has not boon 
permitted to obtain access to works and has consequently returned to this countr} without 
any tiamiiig whatsoever I would recommend the adoption of what, I understand, is the 
Japanese system, viz , that largo manufactuiing concerns which supplj their products to 
India should admit a certain iiumbor of scholars from this counliy to their works ns a con 
dition for the continuance of Government patronage 

Oitvii EviDLhOL, lUrn Di cnviuLit 1917 

Sir D J Tata —Q — In section II jousaj “I eiitortaiii (he highest possible 
opinion or the value of sciontilic losenich for industrial advancement But as I have 
alroad) indicated .ibove, wo hoic aicso backward that no lestirch either in Engl aid or 
m India is of much piactical value -o us for main } cais to come ” \\ ould v on o\i»laiii ? — 
J — I have explained it I want for the piesent to limit oiii solves to known processes 
and products So much has alread> been done that more time need not be lost in cairjing 
out fuithei icsoaich There is such a vast scope for indusliial dev elojimont on lines chat 
a*o known, with pi ecesscs that are well known, with products that are available 
that wo need not giv o more time to further loscarch before there industries arc started 
I fear that if fuithei lescaiches aieuiulei taken, the jilca will be advanced that this thing 
is being iiiv estigatcd and that thing is being oxperimentod upon, and m this waj (ho in- 
dustrial dev olopment will bo retarded latliOr than accelerated As Iliavc saidiumy 
written statement I am not against lescarch work, but what I ami tall> agaii st is that the 
loseaich work should stand in tho way of eirh stops being taken towards (ho ludustiinl 
development of tho countrj Industrial siinojs have alicadv been undcifakcn in most 
pioviuocB, and we hav e now a largo mass of information at oui disposal 'W'hile tho whole 
woild has been doing agroat deal in tho wa;) of industrial dov olopment, there scorns 
to bo no reason whj wo cannot start something on similar lines. Tho subject of indus- 
trial development has been discussed by several successive Conferences, Committees and 
Commissions durmg the past 37 years, but nothing practical has come out of IhOao dis- 
cussions and recommendations, and I should bo very sorry if in tho name of iCboarch and 
industrial surveys more timo'is lost 

Q — If tho information available is not utilised that is not tho fault of research 
work ? — A — I have said that 

Hon’ble Sn Fazulblioy Cuirimblioy — Q — You say “ I do not think widoi dissenu 
nation of tho information through the various vernaculars will be of much use at tho pro 
sent stage of industrial development ” Do you think that tho litoiatuio on industries 
ought not to bo given in tho vernacular s to tho people ? — A — I go much further and I hold 
that the whole educational system should bo through the veiuacular, both industrial and 
literary But at the present trine, thoioare no industiics in this province worth speaking 
of, the people are very backward in general education and, m consequence, they cannot 
understand even tho bulletms and monographs that ai o av ailablc I have myself tians 
lated some on agriculture into Urdu but tho people do not understand and appreciate 
them 


Q — What people ? Agriculturists ^—A — Yes, I moan tho common agiiculturisls 
in this province cannot make much use of veinacuhr translations because of thou dofec 
tivo general education The same remark holds good of bulletms m all industrial subjeois. 
I am now meiely'illustrating my view with reference to agriculture 

Q — You talk of the farmers ana the cultivators ? — A — Yes 
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Q — Blit the poor people aie not taught e^en the veinaculaiB How aiethey to 
read m vei naculai ? Tint is their difficulty— — Quito bo theyaie\eiy hackwaid 
That IB my whole point 

Q — With regard to people in big citieB like Lahoio and other places, if you give the 
information in leinacular to shroffn and other biismessmen who do not knov English 
they will be bettor able to make use of it* — A — If thcae bulletins are to be of anj" aaliie, 
they muat be viitten on scientific lines and must deal uith scientific piincipleR But the 
general level of education of the common people is so low that they uould not benefit by 
them What I want is there should be arrangements for a regular course of instruction 
through the vernacular and then they would benefit 

Sir H J Taia — Q — If they cannot understand much English, do you think there 
are enough scientific terms in the vernacular to make the things very clear ? — A — Yes, 
if there is a regular course of instruction I have tiied it myself I am not merely 
giving an opinion I am expressing mr confirmed conaiction I haa e gn en popular 
lectures in Jie Punjab and can say that the people can understand joii if jou explain 
the things to them in a popular uaj The terminology uill giow in the vernacular as it 
has grown in European languages 

Ml C E Low — Q — With reference to what Sn Doiab Tata uas asking you on 
your statement “ We here are so backuai d that no research either in England or in India 
IS of much practical r alue to us for many years to come,” do you mean that to apply to the 
whole of India or to the Punjab only ? — A — I am speaking mainly 'about the Punjab 
and not the vhole of India I say that sufficient leseaich has already been done along 
several linos for various industries to be started all ovei the country without fiiithei 
delay Mj point is that the industiial development of the country should not be allowed 
to wait on the carrying out of leseaioh whether in India or elsewhere 

Hon’hle Pnndii M M Malaviya — Q — ^I take it that you want Government to pro- 
vide banking facilities, to proride educational facilities, to give patronage to goods manu- 
factured here and also protection to such goods That is what it comes to ? — A — Yes 
Certainly 

Q — You think that with such aid from Goveinment, industiies lu the Punjab will 
have a bright future ? — A — I believe a very, aery bright future I am a great optimist 
in that respect 

Q — You think that the natural resources of the province can be usefully and bene- 
ficially worked up in the province if such facilities are provided ? — A — Government 
reports show that it is so 

/ 

Q — Wliat are the paiticulai industries that vou would lecommend to lie specially 
attended to ? — A — I hare named certain chemical industries 

' Q — You think there is great room for expanding the chemical industry m the 
Punjab ? — A — Yes Iliaa especially mentioned beet loot, paper pulp, wood pulp, mineral 
acids and alkalis 

Q — Are you making any stationeiy in this province ? — A — No 

Q — Have you any factory for it ? — A — No ^ 

Q — ^Do you think there is room for that here? — A — Some people have lately 
started making inks I hare just now’ one man in my mind He gave up Government 
service where he was getting something like Rs 30 or 40, he worked in the Government 
College laboratory foi a few' months, and he is now making an income of Rs 300 or 400 a 
month b'v making and selling inks 

Q — Would you wish Goa eminent to provide industrial and technical education 
by onepioa’incial college, or bj a proaincial college, and a system of schools in districts 
\ where particular industries aaould betaught — A — I believe that the whole system, if 
you would allow me to say so, requires remodelling, the aa’hole system o- education 
I have purposely put that in that strong form to attract attention 

Q — You say that the education giaen, primary, secondary and collegiate, is too 
htorai-y and unpi actical, and my question is meant to askyou in what pailicular directions 
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you uouUl uibU <110 f,M<tom<o I)f luodifii d willui mom lodncri tlio inoif-u of flio youths 
of tho proMUCo <0 piofKnhlo induslnnl piirsiulfi ?- A — To llio lirfil jiL'tc, I would 
bfgiii fioin <lio hcgiiiniiK' In tlto piinian whonlt! I uoiild gn o <Iii> boi s along i.ifh the 
oi(linn,r3 iu‘.(nic(ion in Iho Ihioo H^h Bonitflmig to do ujfJi ilifir own hutuh It might 
1)0 a Hcliool }'-iuloii at< ithod to flu <.01100], 01 some dinwin*', or (.oino i ln^ niod'Uing and 
ho on, tho ohicit lioiiig luo fold, oin Iriiinmj; flu hand and Iho oio and Iho other, the 
cqiinlh iinpoilanl uoil. of faniilnnibino llu ‘.liuhnl with manual uorh, and lotihme him 
Iho digmh of lahour TJio ohjeci !<■ not to loaoli Irado Ihtri Goiiu' hi/'hfr up (0 the 
mondnn cla'.'i, I uoiild haioMuoinl tipcB of hiIiooIh 

Hon'hjc .''ir li K Mool crjrr — Wo are nol dialing uilh Iho qnoslion of {unoiftl 
education 

lloit'hh Poiuhl 1^1 HI Hlahttii/o - Q — \\ouliHon inliodiu 0 imliistna] < chools r 
\l uhal utago ?— .1 — A< Ihohoiondan ilagi 

Q — Aio llio hoi! to ho liauud m I hi olonifiilan i-ehool<j oiihninilv and tin n put 
into Iho indu<.liial mIiooI*! "f — I\i<h jiml IhnI ]»n jiarnlioii for imltmlnal worh that h, 
hand and cio training 

Q — And Ihon i on uould ha\ 0 tho'.o indiu ti lal bohmili bcnttm d in thi dmlnrii, ?— 
A — I uoiiltl ha\ (‘ thoni Fcatlf rod wlioroiir Ihiio aii ordniari erhooh. 

Q — And 1 oil Mould hai o a oolhgo at I he ci niro of Ilio pros iiK ( uhiri hr'InMuduc 
tiinl odutalion Mould Iiogmn'’ 1 — I nn,' lit o\phun 1 liHh fiirllui I ehoiihl lileto 
haio a colhgo uitli, '!ii, Ihioi <-ido<. You mai liaii “.opar.itr lolh;,*'- s coniimjci d 
collogi, a tollogo for sonit Ihim, lhat loiidi In nn (hann al i jigim < rinr and in li rngim 1 ring 
and Ihmgb of thal hind and 1 i olh/'o Ih il loads iiji to ihiiniial tichnologi 'Ph)! 
iiiai ho in diffoicnl places hut it Mould ho morn oonir nu nl tohiw llu 111 in oiir jdaco if 
olhor i onFidiialionF allou That in a nialtir of dr I ail 

Q — Do Mill tliinh that sindonib Mill hoallrai t ( d (0 a i olh/’c for < h clrical in im rrin , 
hoio ? — A — I holioM Ihf'io Mill ho a rinh II Mill hi dinuiilt to proiido loom fo'- oil 
Iho BtudontB 

Q — \nd also foi nifih'iutal oiigim’orin*' ? — '! — Yis 

Q — And foi thcimcal toehuolopi — 1 — Yc. 

Q — You think that iiiani of om loung nun mJio po to tlio har at prrsrnt Mill bo 
dnoitod to thiFo thanniK d — 1 nni quite sure of it 

Q — Supposing 1 ou do not ha\o <ill I hr thn 0 hianclioc comhmrd in an uibtituto «ucU 
IM 1 ou haio suggosird do i ou Ihiiik thin ir a no(i‘'.it\ in tliM jiroMuco fora colh ,0 of 
coninicici and foi one of Itchnologi ?~A — I Mould starl Mifh a oolhgo of Irchiiiilogi, 
hut in till loMcr cl isFos T Mould gn o just II hllh tiaiinng in actounlanci and hiiihni, 
and a lilllo econoniios up to our inlorniodiato htandard I might mention and I hnn 
referred to it in nn Mriltcn nolo, IIiiioMaR a timforoncoon romiiirri lal odui at ion appointed 
In Goioinmont in IhO." I Mas one of tlio nioiiiIuiF and tho oh nrninn as one of our 
lOH host huMnobsiiion That tonfeionco in fOOS iicommondod that an Jnsfitule< of 
Cominoice teaching u]) to a btandaid oqunahn' to the iinneimli Intermodiato, should 
ho stalled inimedintoly I think tlio confoi once calh d it nn ur/<en< neccssih ’* That 
leconiniondation remains mIicio it mos 

Q — You hai 0 inontioncd that in your note ?—A — Yes, I hni 0 

Q —You think that theie Hhould he firfit n technological college and then a college 
of conimcico? — A — Yes 

Q — Arc innnv of 1 our btudents going to foioign counirios to ncquiio technical 
education? — A —Pome oven go Mithout nin monen and go and cam their In iiig In 
Aincuca I kiioM of oeicial Ffudonti. mIio liaio gone and Morked, or intend to j o and Mork 
as pm ale boi rants for oaining Ihon In mg 

Hon’blc Sir Fazvllhoi/ Cm nvihlioi/ — Q — Y'ou talk of ncadomicrl knoMlcdgo and 
Mhat about the piactical mdo ? — A — I MUb going <0 dor clop that Bide 

Q — You Mant flint woikahopB ought to ho there in oidoi to tench them ^ — A — With- 
out industiios, tho technological mfititiito Mill bo of no rnhie, and, in fact, industries must 
precede tcchnologv IndustricR should be tlicio Each one should pi ocode the other, 
it iH like tho hen and egg puzrlo If 1 ou Munt to slait Mith one, I Mould stait Mifh the 
indusfties and not a technological coliogo becauso it is 111 the fonriei that pinctica{ 
tinining ought to bo given to tho students A hotter course Mould be to start a teohno- 
JoFical institute M-ith demonstration factories attached to it, 
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Witness No 378 

Mr Peter Carter Speers, Ptofessor of Chennstry, Forman Christian College, Lahore 

Written evidence 

What I shall have to say, is based on my experience with Indian students, -with 
assisting certain manufacturers "with technical advice on a certain amount of knovrledge , 

of technical tiaimng as earned out in America, and of manufacturing conditions in America 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

It IS my opinion that Government could greatly assist industries already started, 
and in certain cases, proposed industrial undertakings by loaning money to them, subject 
of course to moie oi less careful supervision of the use to which the money is put in the 
industry This would imply, in the case of existing industries, a careful examination by ‘ 
Government of the plant of peisons askmg for such loans I should say that the main 
requiiements for granting such loans should be (a) the importance of the industry to the 
countiy, (h) the energy and ability of the men in charge of the work, (c) the likelihood 
of the success of the enterprise if earned out properly, rather than any gieat emphasis 
on collateral In the case of proposed enterprises, it should be given only to men of 
experience in the line of the proposed industry, and of proven ability and energy I 
should say that these loans should be gn en at a fair interest rate IJnless the men 
carrying out an enterprise have experience and energy no amount of Government aid will 
help to put the scheme on its feet 

Money giants-in-aid, bounties, guaranteed dividends, etc , all tend to make the 
enterprise dependent on some outside body for the driving power necessary for success 
Unless those undertakings and enterprises have the necessary driving power and initiative 
within themselves, they will not make a success of the scheme To be successful, an en- 
terprise must be able to fight for its place It seems to me that anything but loans at in- 
terest, with technical assistance if possible, will tend to foster dependence rather than 
sturdy growth 

Pioneer factories should be undertaken not as purely Government concerns, but Pioneer factonei 
rather as private concerns, backed by Government, with capital loaned at interest, and help 
in getting the necessary machinery 

Pamphlets dealing with definite industries, showing the raw materials necessary, 
their cost and sources , tbe machinery necessary, approximate cost, and firms from whom 
it may be obtained output and cost of manufacture, and selling price and available market 
for the product, vould bo much more useful, as pioneering agents than costly factories 
run by Government 

Technical aid to indnstiifis, 

A great deal of help can be given by Government experts in a purely advisory 
inanner Vrsrtrng factories, at the request of the management and pointing out 
wherein the process might be improved, and advice as to sources of published information, 
and better methods, new sources of raw materials, and available markets, etc , would bo a 
legitimate service in such matters If the expert is to be lent to a private concern, it should 
be only when that concern pays to Government either all or the larger part of the expert’s 
salary for the time loaned, with perhaps some sort of bonus scheme for the expert 

Demonstiation factories, if run as part of a technical institute, would be of great Demonstration fao- 
help in the better development of a large number of industries, as well as the establishment 
of new ones for India Oil refining, and products from oil, alkali by the Solvay process, 
contact sulphuric acid, leather finishing, dyeing, and others would be greatly benefitted by 
this sort of thing In certain of the technical institutes in America, this kmd of tr 'ining is 
being given very successfully For example, Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, New York, gives 
a most excellent course of this vrriety The actual training consists of the working in 
the institute of a number of small unit factories This sort of thing would seem 
to me to bo by far preferable to the establishment of distinct factories here and 
there through the province, for this or that industry In such an institute the training 
can always be available In demonstration factories proper, it will only be available freely 
for the space of years before the factory is closed or turned over to a private concern It 
would be much easier in such a scheme also to bring out the inter-relation of different in- 
dustries, and enable the men studying any particular industry, at the same time to become 
somewhat familiar with the industries on which his particular one is dependent either for 
raw materials, or for marketing raw materials Tbe scheme being undertaken by the 
Punjab Unrversrty and being worked out at present by the Forman Christian College, 

IS along this line Small plants will be set up'and'will actually manufacture a number of 
different things on a small factory scale, thus enabling the men not only to see how a 
process works, but also to experiment with the machinery and reactions involved 
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This -^^ould not bo possible m a denionstiation factoiy, being run on a commeicial basis 
A demonstiation factoiy not rim on a eonimoicial basis siould of coiuse be salueless 

It seems to me that the biggest need at present is not a lot of s eiy advanced 
leseaicb on this problem oi that, but the actual training in the fundamentala,necossaiy to 
opeiate a factoiy piopeily Such tiaining can be gained oi should be gained in this country, 
andfoi some time to come, ipiobably alvays, leseaich in the matter of the actual manufac 
tuiing processes should be earned out in this countiy The Impeiial Institute could bo 
of great service in research on such matters as the asailability of Indian materials foi uso 
in other countries, but for woiLing out processes, overcoming difficulties met in nnnufac 
truing, voik in this country alone -will be valuable - 

Tiaining oj laboiti and supei vision 

Lack of primary education in itself does not very greatly hinder industrial dor e 
lopment While primary education -would -without doubt help greatly, still it would do so 
mainly as the foundation for a higher education A better education than meiely piinraiy 
education is necessary to greatly improve the labourers’ efficiency 

It seems to me that the establishment and development of industrial schools is 
of far moie importance than a scheme of appienticeship Apprenticeship systems aro 
bound to limit an industry \eiy greatly, for they can at best pior ide for the training of a 
very few men, while industrial schools can provide for as many ss aio needed If some 
scheme could bo -noiked out here -vsheieby the men stud-ring in industrial schools vould 
has e access part of the time to actual factoiy -a oik, it -vr ould be an ada antage This v ould 
however be rather hard to accomplish The best scheme in my opinion is the industrial 
school made up of a number of small factories 

If it were possible to hjive a joint board to control the industrial schools, it would 
probably be better than having either the Education Department, or the Industries Depart 
ment to control them If the industrial training can be given as a part of a man’s legular 
school or college training, so that the men being trained would not have to der oto seveial 
years to it after then regular college or school -woik is finished, it -would gieatly iiiciDaso 
the numbers of men going in font To bo a part of the regular educational system, 
it should of couise come undei the Education Department, but since this department can 
not 1)0 in as close touch with the needs and oppoi trinities of the indnstiial woild as the 
Industries Department, the latter should also have a con am control over the -woib. 
Schools controlled by the Industries Department alone -would lack the connection -with 
the regular educational sj’’stera -w'hich is in my opinion necessary to got the best men to take 
the trainm.g 

If the present system of Government scholarships could be extended, and somewhat 
altered, the question of foreign tiaining foi the men in charge of industries could bo helped 
These scholarships slrould be made a-\ailable to those alone -who Ime had actual expeii 
ence in this countiy, of the work for -wdneh studv abioad is to bo undertaken, and haro 
proven thoir initrati%e and resourcefulness Euithei, these scholarships could be made 
much moie saluable, -wmie the men gnen them more closelj directed in then -work by 
Goaeinment While lecievmg such scholaiships the men should bo directed by Go\ 
einment, as to the place where they should studj, and the -work they should do Parti 
culaily do such men require help in being placed in factories at homo for theieally -laluable 
work thathastobe done Training abioad, sMthout first ha-ring experience in this country, 
IS likely to do more hai m than good, for the men do not realise the conditions and diffi 
cultxes they have to face, and will not pay particular attention to those' things in their 
study abioad Further, they are likely to come back with ideas altogether too large, ha-iing 
studied only going concerns, which have passed the initial stage, and will get the erroneous 
idea that they can start an industry full giown, immediatelj'^ The result is of course 
failure, and the discouraging of others who might have taken up the -work on a small 
scale and made a success of it 

In the matter of research, the best scheme I kno-w' of, and which -would be apph 
cable to this country, is the scheme in use in the University of Pittsbuig, U S A, 
started by Piofessor E K Duncon, and described in his book “ The Chemistrj 
of Commerce ” By this scheme, a company wuth a certain problem to bo^inrcstigated, 
pays the University a certain sum, for a fellowship for a year or two yeais The Director 
of the Department selects the man who in his opinion is most likelj' to succeed with it, and 
puts him to work on the problem, in the Unneisity Laboratory, and under his diiection 
The money given by the company goes as a stipend for this man Theio are other condi 
tioiis, whereby both the company and the actual investigator co operate, to each others 
advantage With proper technical schools, this same sort of thing could be undertaken 
to ada antage in this country 
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Toclimcal schools should, it soems to mo, bo sepaiato units, though making public 
tho losults of thou -\voik, foi othoi technical schools to piofit by A big sjstom, -with 
Contial Eoscaieh Institute, etc , etc , is likety to be so unwieldy that tho man actual^ 
anting help would not bo able to obtain it easily 

To sum up, it IS my opinion, that Government can help to the best advantage, 

by— 


(1) loaning money to ontoipuses alicady staited, and in need of expansion, 

this to bo done only aftoi tho appioval of tho ontoipiiso by Government 
oxpoits, and accompanied by Government help tliiough its exports acting 
in an advisory way only , 

(2) the establishment and development of industrial schools of tho tvpo sug 

gosted, namely, agioupof vmiy small factories established for teaching 
only, but working under commercial conditions as far as possible , 

(3) the oxtoiision of the present scheme of Govminmont scholarships, with the 

- limitation of actual expeiiencc in this country for those to whom scholar 

ships are granted, and gioatei diieclion of the scholars while studying 
abroad , 

(4) in general making an enteipriso pay in some way for the help given 

Oral Evidence, 14Tn December 1917 

Hon’hh Sii B hi, Mooikerjea — Q — Under the heading of training of labour andsu 
pel vision, you say, “ Tho best scheme in my opinion is the industnal school made up 
of a numbei of small factories ” . Arc (hose factories for educational puiposcs oi should 
they be run on commoi cial lints ? — A' — Possibly a combination of the tw o I mean they 
ohould bo piimaiily for thi educational side of th" thing, but they ought to be able to 
run on commercial lines They may not absolutely pay for themselves, but practically 
they should v 

<3 — Would it not interfere with private enteipriso ? — A — They would bo so small 
that I do not think they would"^ Eoi example, if you are working on an oil industry and 
turning half a ton a day that would not bo sufficient to inter fore with any private busi- 
ness, but would bo sufficient for the training of the men who would be studying in that 
industry 

Q — About youi suggestion in the next paragraph that those industrial schools 
should be controlled both by the Education and tho Industries Departments, don’t you 
think that it might create fiiction between tho two departments ? — A — If there was a 
common board between the two to control it, I do not think it would meet with much 
friction It lb very necessary to have the educational side in connection with the regular 
educational bystem 

Q — -By industrial schools you do not mean a technological college ? — A — I piac 
tically mean that 

Q — You do not mean that in every iirovince or every divnsion there should be a 
technological college — A — No My idea of an industnal school will be one in which 
the students take piactically all the subjects that are ordinarily taken in an 
oidinaiy school "nd along with that, they take e certain amount of industrial training 
If a man has 0 111 j industrial tiaining he is not worth very much unless he has had the 
other tieimng at tho same time 

Q — That education seems to me w'ould be a sort of piimaiy education, and don’t 
you think that if j ou hav e Iw o departments to manage one school there will bo friction ? — 
A — I think it is necessaij for the man to hav e more than piimai"^ education It depends 
upon what sort of people you are training If y ou are tiaining only workmen then it would 
bo very much simpler 

Q — Your scheme is both foi the workmen and the bettei class of men ? — A — I 
have nothing to do with the aitisan cliss lam dealing wiih the bettei class of men 
I think thatYnen should have passed om* of the legulai educational exrinmations It 
will depend upon the nature of th" school It would be at least P Sc 

Q — YTiat will be the curriculum of this school — A — That would combino both, 
coitain of the subjects fhat arc taught at pitsrnt in BA oi B 3c as writ as distinct indu'=- 
tiial training 

Q Atwhatage would the boys bcable logoto thatschool ? — A — 18 orl9 
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Q—Ji (hoj come <o (hat hchoo! at 18 or It), aflci or Ihrfo jcars’ iLoou'ic.il 
training thoj ^\o^I(l bn 21 or 22, and thej -aould ha-\ o to put in pi.uilK nl tniining in iiorl.- 
Bhops — Our idea is to ha\o tlio actual training going during thobo ti\o or three 

years , 

Q — If -^ou put thoin 111 tlio MorkbliopB tlin\ taiinof po5‘’ibli bo in tlio oollegc ?— 
The workshop im 11 be a pait of the college Tlnn Mill bo aetiiullj doing thebe things on 
a moio or less cominercial babib in the college 

Q — In England and other plaeoB thebe ladi arc he nl for prueticnl tr lining when 1h<} 
are IG oi at tho utmost 17 becauho the parents think that that i-. the proiurago for them 
lolln^e that tiaining ‘’—-1 —You mean the workmen 

Q - All Oio big engincfib who com« oier to this coiintn, mechanical enginrcrs, 
thej begin their piactical tiainiiig just after the school age, about IG or 17 d — Tlaj 
UBually begin aftoi the\ hare taken their R A Tin \ ma\ fake on il euigim e ring 

Q — You are quite right about ouil engineering, but what about luieh.uncal cn 
ginconng ? — A — Tho meohanical ongiiieer, tho ci\il engineer and the clumictl engineer 
are all about tho fininn Thoj will lake Inst of all a two jears’ more or lesb general Inuuiig 
in thoir college roniso and in tho lapt two }e->arp tin \ ha\c practical training 

Q — Wo ha\o reconed (\idoticc from seieTal evjicrts to the effeet thil tin re are 
twoolaescs One class goes to the college fust and that has not ro much pnctieiil training 
and their woik iK to go and tench Rut \ou w int iii India pniiurilj in n who can work 
ongmos, 01 work as foremen, that is practical mechanical engineer' 1 — Tim nun who 
IB going to do that must bo well trained in the whole thing in (he firt-t place A man to 
bo a good foreman cannot bo without education 

Q —Ho must ha\o some knowledge beifore he gots there k!l these ineelnnical 
foremen, managers, loco siiperintenelontp, the} start life in exact!) flu same win 'Jher 
go to tho shops at the age of IG or 17 and do practical work and attend e veiling 1 1 usi s and 
ns thoj learn both the tlioor) ind practice they gradnnll) improve thoir knowledge ?— 
A — What I think is this, that, if the training is onh eh pendent upon going to the shop 
and dov eloping there, it limits tho number of men who can do it Onh Ihose> who can go 
to tho shops and do tho vvoik Iboro can posubh got the training 

Sir F li Stcicart — Q — IMiil is joiir Indian oxpcnonce ? — i — ^era iiiiall I 
have boon onlj three jears in tho Punjab now 

Q — You refer to a scheme jusu being under ikon In the Punjab Universilj and 
being worked out hj tho Forman Chns'ian Uolloge Is that colh'go oflilia'od to the Uni- 
versity ? — A — Yob 

Q — And who boars tho expenses of tho schoiuo ? — A — Oui college is at present 
bearing tho expenses entirely 

(J— It 18 self supporting ?— /I —What I hope for is that it will bo self supporting 
or praoticQllj so. 

Q — Youi idea is that those small factories would bo almost entiiolj for teaching 
for educational purposes ? — A — AY's 

Q — Is it noG possible that tlnj might bo lathoi misleading and that thoj might 
not give a correct idea as to whether an indusbtj would paj on a commercial scale 
A — They might posbiblj , but if they were in charge in cverv case of a foreman or a man 
who would bo a teacher and not a Bludenl, then I should think that ho could use the stu 
dents as workmen and show how tho thing could be worked on a commercial scale 

Q.— You would say that if these small factories show that a process could bo worked 
successfully on commercial linos, a forhori it would bo much more clearly successful on 
a larger scale ? — A , — Yes 

Q —With reference to tho pamphlets that yon recommend, do j on think that they 
would be widely appreciated and read ?—A —From tho oxpononoo I have had with the 
students I certainly think that they would bo 

Q — These again are for the more highly odiioated ? — A Yes 

Q— You do not recommend that they should be published in tho vcrnaoulars ?— 
A,—l do not think so booauso piaoticallj all your infoiraation is published in Eni^lish 

Q —How would you distribute them ?—A —Through collogas, Ihio igli the Indus 
trial department or the Commercial Intolligenoo department 

Q—Witn regard to the experts’ serwroes you say that they should bo loaned to 
private oenoerns which would pay to Government either all or the larger part of the export’s 
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salarj' for the time loaned Ato the results of the expert’s work to be piiblishetl ?— A —It 
the piivate company Mas paying the salary of the export I think they ought not to be 
pvtblished if he has worked particularly for that him If ho went to another firm he should 
bo quite at liberty to repeat the same work in that firm 

Q — These experts will Lo Government servants or public servants, and don’t you 
think that the work should be made known at any rate after a certain period ‘?—A — Yes, 

Q — After one year 01 ti\o 01 three years ? — A — Or oven longer 

Q — With regard to the Pratt Institute iviiicb you mention can you give us more 
details ? Do they take apprentices ? — A — No They practically don’t have the ap- 
prenticeship system at all, and the men that come in there are of t-wo classes, those that 
fimsh their high school course, ar the age of 18 or 19, and have had a certarn amount of 
practical experience in the industry first of all The other class would consist of men who 
have spent a larger part of their college course ana go and prepare themselves moio parti- 
cularly to take the highter posts 

Q — Do they go through a regular course ? — A —They go through a regular course 
It IS two years, for instance, in industrial chemistry which includes a certain amount of 
physics, power transmission, design of machinery, factory design, as well as a great deal of 
work on industrial chemistry In that way they do the actual manufacturing them 
selves on a small scale, 

- Q — Is it whole time ? — A — Yes 

Q — Is that institute self-supporting? — A — It is an endowed institution As 
fai as the industrial chemistry goes, the work that they do practically pays for itself 

Q — With regaid to the Imperial Eeseaich Institute have you known of any case 
in which the woik of the Imperial Insutiite has been of service to people out here ?■ — 
A, — No,I have not known of any case 

Q — You are afiaid that a central research institute in India would be too un- 
wieldy ? — A — It could not be available to the man that needs it most 

Q — But if you had three or four in different parts of the country each dealing with 
- a paiticulai group of subjects, one with ohemistiy , one with metallurgy and so on, do you 
think that would answer ? — A — Yes, particular industries taken up in particular insti- 
tutions 

Q — You have personal experience of the working of the scheme at Pittsbpig ? — 
A — Not exactly personal experience, but only through others 

Q ■ — You believe that it has worked successfully ? — A — I am ceitain that it works 
very successfully 

Q — Is there any inutitution m this country so far as you know which coiild do 
that work now as at present constituted ? — A — What we were aiming at m the 1? Sc, 
that lb one of the things that we hope to do 

Q — Would you confine yourself to a paiticulai group of studies 01 a paiti 
culai class of research ? — A — No We hope to take up six 01 eight at the beginning and 
if there is a desire to take up any other we hope to take it up also 

Q — Is this scheme entirely under you 9 — A.— Yes 

Q — Have y'ou got qualified assistants to help you ? — A — We expect qualified 
assistants from America It has been held up on account of the war 

Q — I could not quite hear your answer to the President with reference to industiial 

schools Would you not agree that it would bo diflScult to have two masters ? — A In 

that case I would leave it under the Education Department I am quite convinced ‘hat 
it ought to be a part of the means of regular oducatronal training You could differentiate 
between the ordinary education and industrial education, but I tlink that a man to be of 
much use m industrial , work needo the other education as well 

Q —Are you aware that that opinion conflicts with many that have been given 
to us ? — A — No 

Q— The evidence till now given tended to show that it should be separated from 
the Education department and put under the Industrial department 9 ~A —I should 
like to see a combination of the two, but if it is to be one or the other, I would leave it under 
the Education department 

Q — With regard to Government scholarships you are quite clear that they should 
be reserved for men who have had actual experience in this country of the work for which 
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Btudj’- abioad is to bcundoi taken and ha\o pro\od piacticalh thoir initialne and ichourcc 
fulness ?— .4 —Yes 

Q — You think the scheme up till now has not ncen so successful is i( ought to bo ?— 
A — That is ceitainlj' my opinion ^ 

Q — A suggestion has been made to us fh it it uoiild be a m rj good thing if those 
scholaiships More continued aftei the students return to India to on ibh them to go loiiiul 
and haa o an idea of the parliculai industries in this coiintn ? — 1 — 1 should think it Mould 
boa good .hing except for the fact that the man mIio Mould be taking that Hholaiship all 
that ponod ought to have practical experience lirst, and if he had jnaclieal ixpiinneo 
first ho Mould piacticallj ahiays go back to the coinpanj with mIhcIi In had been before 

Q — This extoniion Mill be subject (o Goiernment control, r q, the man Mill not 
be alloMcd to idle aMaj his tune ? — A — I think that Mould bo a good tiling. 

Hon’blc Sir Fazidhhoq Gurrimbhoq — Q — You think that iiiom\ giants-iii aid, 
bounties, guarantoi d di\ idond etc , should not bo gi\ < ii because j on beliea < the\ tend to 
make the cntoipnse dependent on some oiitsuk liodj foi the dining jiomi i iienssari for 
success 7— A — Yes Th it might be i littlo bit stiong, but I do feel stiongh that ‘oo miicli 
help is a bad thing 

Q —Suppose a steamship compam is slaitod in tin lOiintn, Minch is a mu eon 
corn and needs a lot of monel , do j on think that it cun compete m itli the oiitsnh Morld 
Mithoiit bounties or subsidies? — 1 — So far as the stcamsliiji compam is concnnodl 
think it should not apply. 

Q — In exceptional cases j on aie in f n otii of such aid ? — 1 — \ ts 

Q —Wien the ceiitial K'searcli institute isstiited, do i on think that lolbge re. 
BoaroliM'oik should be earned on theie?— /I — I shonhl hope fo set tin nsiarch insti- 
tute as a dehinto pait of tlm \ iiious coliegts and I do not think it ought fo In i ntirelj 
Bopaiatc bocauso its qualified men should come fiom the (olbgfs 

Q — Do voii think that college boss should bo admitted into this iiislitution 
A Yes 

Q — And les' .11 ch MOik should also bo coiiliniied in the colh ges ? — 1 — Ye*- 

Q — Do ^ou think that the industrial schools ought to be under a dual- 
control ? — A —Yes 

Q — You mij haie a combined bodi But Mho Mould be the lu id — the Director 
of Industries or tho Dnoctor of Public Instniction — 1 — T should think a thud man 
altogether may bo oloctod bv thomsehes oi othiuMise 

Q — ^You say, “ While iccening such -.cholarships the men should bo 
directed bv Goioinment .lo to tho place mIioio thei should studv, and the Mork 
they should do Paiticiil.vilj do such men loqime hel]) in being placed in f.ictones at 
homo ” Do you think that home factoiios Mill take them IWiat is aoiu oxpeiionco? 
Do you think if a student is sent from India to Ainorica to learn in some sjiecialitod MOik 
tho factories in Aineiica Mill take him ? — 4 — I think the students Mill lie taken in certain 
factouob In the laigoi factoiies thoj can bo takin Tho fictoiies should only re.ihso 
that bv baling tho students thej Mill incioase then business Mitli India 

Sir F H Stewart — Docs the Goiemmoiit gi\e any direct aid in America to 
wards industrial deiolopmcnt ? — A — No 

Eoiiblc Sir Fazulblioy Cimimbltoi/ —Q — Forta per cent iiimoit duties is quite 
enough 

Mr G E Loie — Q — Haao you any idea ns to tho kind of chomic.ils thal^may bo 
made by hydro-electric pOMor in connection Mitli the Salt E.ango in this Pionnco?— 
A — Alkali for one in connection Mith manj'' other pioducts — sodium hj droxide 

Q —Has the oloctrolytical process for that proved itself — A — Decidedly It 
makes a very much purer product It is easily obtained and Morks out just as cheaply 
as the other 

Q —I M'as under the impression— I m.ay bo Miong — that tho existing process rather 
holds the field at present Are they doing an^ thing in otliei paits of tho Morld than 
England, with oloctrolytical process ?— ^ —They aio using it a gieal deal moio in Ameiica 
and Germany than before 

Q —When you refer to alkali you refer to 7— A —I refer to sodium hydroxide 

and sodium carbonate 
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— Do you think that it would he able to compete with the soda impoited fiom 
Magadi ? — A — I do not see ivhy it should not 

Q — You ha\e not studied the lelative prices? — A — But still you pay freight 
and cairiage all this way and I should certainly think it could compete 

Q -Theie is lime there, but not coal ** — A — There is a certain amount of coal at 
Dandot 

Q — Don’t you require pure carbon for calcium cyanamide ? What about char 
coal ? That rrould too expensive ? — A — I do not think it would Of course, for those 
purposes oidinarj’’ sawdust woiks just as well In the cyanamide process they usually 
use savdifst 

Q — Hare you carried out any investigation here with reference to the production 
of vood charcoal by di> distillation ? — A — Yes r 

Q — Do you know whether there is any locally -voiked out information on the sub- 
ject ? — A — No 

Q — In connection vith the lesults obtained by the expert loaned to a piirate 
company, the only thing that the company get when they pay for the man is the 
atmosphere that this man works in, but in this country they will get the selection \alue 
of the man wdiom the Gorernment hare selected and his facilities for making research 
and so on, rrhereas in the othci case the company will have to fetch a man and pay a 
higher rate ? — A — The company is getting more than in the othei case 

Q — Hare you considered the idea of specialised research institutes in different parts 
of India nr contact with the indusriies there in actual rvorking Say, for instance, a metal 
luigical institute at Sakchi where you rrould carry' out metalluigical research and the 
Sakchi rrorks rvould be arailable both for the presentation of itsearch problems and for 
testing (he solutions on a commercial scale and also for the training of students at the 
research institute ? — A — Is it not a little bit previous ? 

5 — We had specific proposals put before us to that end by very iei>pon6ible people 
ifi connection with those works —4 — That sort of thing is being done at another place 
Take the Geneial Electi ic Company Then school is practically the best electiical school 
in the country 

Q — That IS their school But this thing at Sakch would not be the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company’s school but would be a Goroinment institution with the assistance 
and support of the company It might be concerned wath metalluigical problems, not 
only on ii on and steel going on there, but also on /inc and copper, and there is also the que s 
tion of byproducts and the treatment of refractory furnace materials, and all these things 
W'ould be going on either absolutely on the spot or wathin a very shoit distance, and that 
would at any late have the result of keeping the problems to bo investigated aery closely 
before the eyes of the local icsearch people and it would enable them to pass then young 
men through (ho shops ? — A — If such institutions would mean helping other compames, 
I should think it w'ould be a a ery good idea 

Q — It IS not a pin ate institution but quite the reverse ? — A — One should think 
that the individual company should do that work for itself 

Q -The indnidual company is concerned with non and strel and to a small ex'^ent 
with the byproducts, but the other companies will hare these other matters ? — A — I 
coitainh think that would work yery beneficially 

Q — Turning to this question of small factories, it has been placed before us very 
strongly that it IS absolutely neccs^aiy nr India owing to the conditions which obtain 
here for the ime being-fo pass the men who are going into industrial life through the shops 
and that the industrial atmosphere which exists in Europe and America does not lender 
the same thing such an urgent nocessity as it is here One is inclined to w'Oiider whether 
the small factories you propose would proride the necessary atmosphere Would the 
working of the small factories be continuous ‘>~A — It ougln to be continuous 

Q — Do you think it could be arranged in such small factories ‘> — A — I w'ould cer- 
tainly think that continuous working could be arranged for 

Q — The impression we Ime got from one or two of the reiy few small factories 
that W3 saw run under Goa cinment was that it did not seem to give the same bhop atmos 
pheie, working in the most economical way as regards labour, time and matenal whicp, 
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givoB tbo inai) n loiul of oo for the joh wliicli ik d for n fore man or rlmrf'iinan 7 — 
J — Mv idea of (hefif i-mall fiutom^ is flial tli(\ vmild fno jiiat that training In (hr 
Pratt Institute i\Iiat la dona is iliii A Rroup of inanngerH n. iidBigm d to om partirtilar 
indiistrj. Sujtiiose till j niaki aoajt Tin \ go on for a nionth or no doing that and notiiiiif; 
olae in llial pait oftlievorK uid Ii\ turn!' tin \ Ik come forfuini and (ln« otln r fon larn 
liecojne woilvinen, and tlno aie aslod in make so imirli toih ( aoa}> of ih‘'f;iMU d^ scuption 
and the fon man gm hiF din ctiom and aanigni. work to the otln r men and fin } ‘ei ho\ 
Mellaiid econoiiiicalh lh(.\ can (air\ tliat out If i-ei in< to im tiiat is just tin don of 
training that ig iiiKdi d 

(? — Tliat heeins to postulate eitlni a roiii ideuild* jionir of indi pi nd' !i< thougfii 
on llif jiait of tin afiid'iil' ora%m can fnl and hi; hh rn-ganised ! ilh d fiijK rji 'ion from 
abo\('‘’— f — Icirtamlj do not think that an\ of tin • Hlnnn' laiilo uorl • <1 out iinlrs, 
theie IB indf ju nd( lue of t limight on the jwut of tin nn n go ng into tin in, . nd sink )»= i nnn 
hasgoltha iniliatn and tnsh')if ink iic> of thonght 1 do imt thin! In ranmali a ncr f- 

7/oii’Wc PnmUl M '>/ Mofmiw ~ Q — "Ssn sa\ in Miiir vriftstisf t. nnnt 
that Go\('innnmt oinjlit to it--,i*.t indins'ins k\ k'ndim inoni' to tl'in Vi’ojkl 
I on jirr fi'r dlls ct ]o uiB !> ing gn< n to indiistris i or kmie ki in; t'niiik'v jonn kant • h,eli 
the (io\ermn"iit would .ii-sisi — 1 1 InuiM tlnn! Ilivtionn corf of siu indn 'n i! Inn! 
jiracticalh a (io\( rimirnl concs m slnuilil ki foinniln s d f o haiu!l< that "ort of ! ui ,•! 

(1 — 'I'he nil inn’s r*) of tin haul vill ha\s- soitn sNpitt to gmsk tin in in s. k ctiu’ 
nil it industiiis lln\ iliould Indp ? - d — Ys s 

Q — liou aa^ that paiiijilik Is ds .ihni; with d'liniti iiidintr.i' ‘Insving Ih rev* 
mats rialB iisnsisan, then tsmt and Bs>uri“, t tc , wsntld hs much mors in-fsil thins'o’jh 
facloius run k\ (loisrniinn' Is llisit iln> s-Mtsin wlnih i* wid'h pnrfsn d in \ni nci, 
bupph iiig inforinaiion llitoiigli information hnii.un " l~ No It . r'>t %tr. i ui u 
iif-sd there in iiiduf-tris hut it is mers wing Tip tsstidit'on* ais so %ir. dilTsrsiit tlM 
llle^ are rsiallr not midid 

Q — Noil sjis'nk In is-s of d moinliafnm f ctori s !'• mg nm .is part of i t ihiiici! 
iiiRtitule Noiitiiinl that if tin re ars mis li factsi’n s, tin i wtllji” opportimiln to Hu 
d< iitf*, nfts I lln\ ha\s rt c i\i d inslrsiclion in tin prim ijtk or th tl.">n of .nn.diptn, 
to have siinicis'iif jiriiclu il tiainii'g in workiiijt Mio )i. rliiiilar indu’trv ! ~1 r rl on!' 
think it (.an In irrangs d in Ih it wa% 

Q — In ords r to milks itudsiifawor! with a Ms w to i c'j’iomnf tiiu ,1'ihournnti I's 
tonal, Aou think that bjis end marls ohouid he iw..rd''d to Hum far war] don* in i ' sM 
factor} wa\ , taking into acs saint fin liiiu in whuhtln workn timsln d nulth 00 11,(1 of 
tlu woik which It. turns d oiii ’ A — Itwillh.Ui to t \k" all ilio e fiic*' m(o loiu ids r iia.!( 
in makiiis; its isjioit of what he had In n donij;, and tin voiild of ionr<> count in famiir 
of llie Binds nt if it caiin to the (piestion of iiis’iks hut 1 do not thin! lint \ n much 
would he accoinpliBlu d unit s. the nn n .iri aclualli d<>im' it for (he i al e of doing li utul 
not foi the Silks of getting, murl.i. 

Q — All} how, ion think that thee comlitions uaild he (fSaltlnlnd in tins* bhiiiII 
factoises ? — A — I cert null think that tin 1 cunliewilli tin additional \ din ilnd list 
man can ti\ tliingB in two or Ihn e differ* n( wiiib 

Q — So that this it a Bpecial luhantage und'jr the s\ttem jou projios, thil tin 
Btiidenlh will draw upon tlinir own roBOurcs s nnd will ha\e to lind out w n h of woiking out 
thingH ? — A — T!u\ will h vis tlia' opjiortunifi 1 would not i \actl\ t ij tint tlai would 
bo ablotogo ahead, Imt tini would ti\ diffei*iit wajB of in.iking Bsaijis, mi, and if the) 
could think of aii) jioshiblc rt tilling the) would h.iie an ojipoituniti in such a fncton of 
tiling if, whereas in ordmar) factoruB tln\ would probald) not liiue 

Q — Hiue mu prs pared aii) legiil ii Bcheine of v Inch i on spi'ak in (he will ten Btnte 
mont ? — A — Wo Im* a Bchimo foi it — It has Btill to ho find • 

Q — Can ) oil send ub a cop) * of it ? — A — Yes 

Q —You hii) , " If Booms to mo that llio biggest m od it proRciit is not a lot of i*'i\ 
advanced roBoarcli on thiB problem or that, hut the actual (raining in the fuiidamt iitals 
necoBBaiv to operate a factory proporl) ” ? — A — Yob 

Q— You think thoro iB need piimaiih for making Iho lefiiilts of UBearcli ahead) 
done widely known among llm peoph lioio and then following it up with lois aich Biich as 
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you have suggested 7— A — ^Yes It is a question of spieading a knowledge of what has 
been done m the many yeais past lather than of any particular leseaioh woik now. 

Q — You say that a better education than mere primary education is necessaiy to 
improve the labourer’s efficiency What have you in mind ? — Do you mean that there 
should be an industrial turn given to education fiom an early stage, m the elementary 
stage, for instance, by introducing drawing or manual training? — A — I certainly think 
that that has got to be done It seems to me that primary education alone would not 
greatly benefit the man 

Q — Unless you had this special feature m it ? — A — But then after that, it seems 
to mo ho needs greatei education than that 

Q — But do you think it will be an advantage to all students, whether they are going 
to ho industrialists or not, that they should have a little drarving and a little manual train- 
ing intioduced irutho early stages of then instruction ? — A — The students that come to 
the laboratory — many of them have not been sufficiently trained in the control of their 
fingeis, and that tiaining only comes fiom taking up carpentiy or clay- work or weaving 
as part of their general education from the very beginning 

Q — The mam reason for your reeommedation for a joint-board to contiol the in- 
dustrial schools is that alaiger number Of students is likely to he di awn if they are connected 
with the Education Department than if they are not Am I light in thinking so ? — 

A — Partially It is more, however, that the education should be sound education I 
mean to say that I do not think that merely industrial education is at all valuable That 
IS too strong It is valuable but it is more valuable if it is a part of, or if it has along with 
it, general education which would give the man the ability to piofit by the industrial educa 
tioii better and make him moie qualified in eveiy way 

Q — You have spoken of the industrial schools here You said in answer to Sir 
E N Mookeijee that you think that the students might join the schools at the age of 18 
or 19 7— A — Yes 

Q — Am I right in thinking that you were referring to the higher technical schools 
such as obtain in Geimany, Japan and America 7 — A — Yes 

Q — Of the college standard? — A — Yes 

Q — They are not of the school standard there ? — A — No I am referring more 
to the college standard 

Q — It IS in these higher technical schools that you would give education of a higher 
kind for tiaimng managers and supervisors ? — A — Yes 

Q — Rather than workmen ? — A — Yes 

Hon‘Ue Sir B N Moolerjee — Q — You have no experience of Japan or 
Geimany ? — A — No 

Hon’Ue Pandit M M Malamya — Q — That is why I biought America in In 
industiial schools where you train workmen you would give school education with a dis- 
tinctly industrial turn, with carpentry, smithy and other things, elementary cherms- 
try, elementary physics and all that ? — A — Yes 

Q — You recommend that such industrial schools for workmen should spread over 
the province generally ? — A — Yes ^ 

Q — And there will bo these higher technical schools of the college grade in special 
centres ? It might bo only one school to start with ? — A — Yes It seems to me that 
if a lot of these things wore put in the regular educational system that would accomplish 
what IS desired In the ordinary public school where I took my course m America we had 
a good deal of wood working, making all sorts of things useful and not useful We had 
lion work, both lathe work and foundry work We had pottery work and we made candle- 
sticks, and wo had a small amount of weaving but still wo had some training in it, and we 
had of coiuse drawing and things of that kind Everyone underwent that course It 
was not only for the man who wanted to go into industries, but everyone took it as part 
of the general training which would fit him for future work in anything 

Q — Judged from your expenonce of w'hat you yourself went through and what you 
see of the school education being now givenheie, you thmk it would be a distmct advantage 
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to the youths of fho country if they had a systom such as \ourB vlioro induslnal training 
IB combined with the gonoial education ? — A, — Yoi. 

Q — It Mill draw out and do\oIop intclligonco better and clmmcfor bettor? — 
A — And indcpondonco hotter. 

Q — You refer to the hjBtein of Feholauihipp for iiifitnicf ton abroad ? — A — Yr», 

Q , — You say it could be extended Am I right m thinhmg that aou mean that 
the number should bo inerensed subject to the saftguards uhieh ion haae «ii(g<rt(d?— 
irthoro IB need foi them I should tliinh they should lit mm a’ rd 

Q, — Y'ou Bay that Ihope alone a\ho have had actual e\))ciience 'ji this cotin.ri of 
Iho work for vihioh Bludj abroad ir to be uiulerlaK* n flionld be S'hcti d I think that ic 
ono of your cardinal rocominendations ? — A — Yts 

Q — If tliev arc so selected there would in a guarantee that tliev viould mal r good 
UBO of the Bcholarphipp given ? — 4 — Ycf, 

Q — And (hen you want (lm( their work rhoiild be atipervi'i d and tluv fhoiih! bo 
helped in getting into factories m pl.acep when th<y go for their tdiication ? — 1 — Yf« . 

Q — Wo have been told that ihore is great difilculty in getting adiiiii'Sic'ii for our 
Rtudonts in factorioB Can jou tell us how thingB ar. in Ann run ?- A — Th' r. ip a great 
diiSoultv in getting a man into (hi faotoru b iiiilfi ' tin v got into ih m throujh d' finite 
institulions Forinstance, in leather work it is pi rfeelh jioeuM'' (o git a >-(1141 nt into a 
tannorj in America through (he IVatt Tn<-titute, and (la i*nd"nt- i.r ' allow, d into tli 
variouB tanneries to stud) oondifionn tlure \lso mo‘ t of (In companu.- of any prom, 
nonco at all are quite willing for (he difTi r.mt IJmvi r-itu s to Inv 1 tin ir nn n go round and 
spend a short time (hero to stud} nndMeliow thingPnn b.ing doin Of eotir‘ tlur 
would not throw open to them overj thing, but for the ordin.irv run of thing>- th' J would 
permit it 

<3. — They do not make anj restriction ? Do voii think (In \ will tale m a large 
number ofstudentp? — A — Thev onlv enntaki a rmnll nninb r, but tber< an son.vnv 
diffcront oorapanios doing the same thing that a largf niimbf r (an bi tal en 

Hon’bJc Sir li N Moolcrjcc — (? — liouvoiir >lf had no pn.etn al frv.inng in an; 
workshop ? — A — Bevond what wi had in rehool ? 

Q — Ai a chemist had you ain oppoitunitv of going and hav nu a praciirnl traiMn” 
as the mechanic or onginoor has ? — A — I hav e had (raining ui a clnuim al rompatn 

< 3 — No practical training on the mechanical tide? — 4 — No 

Q — All that j ou (old us is v our oiunion and not from v our exjirni'nce ?— i — Yr= 

Hon'Uc Paiuht M il/ MaJavu/a — Q — Isuppo'ohv that vou refer to wh it von hue 
said about mechanical training and not gt nc ralh to what \ ou hav 0 told ur nhoiif the svt- 
tom of education that obtains in Amorica ? — 1 — The '^..tcm of educvlion is cirlninlv 
from my personal knowledge 

Hon’hUMr II J Mai/nard — Q — As a method of inducing foreign factories to t vko 
Indian appronticos, do j ou think it will ho a good flung to maivo it a condition of (iovem 
mont custom that Indian niipront ices should be taken In the factories concerned?— 
A —With a condition of that kind iho man would not got the best training Thev will 
Bay, “ Wo havo got to take that man and wo shall giv e the least that we tan ” It seems to 
mo that they should roaliBO that bj' allowing Indian students to come theie and studv 
they wnll really inoroaso then business rather than decretuo it If a man goes to anv 
company at homo and otudies thou methods and so on and comes back heie in order to 
set up the same Bort of thing, it might docioaso rlighll5 llieii hu'iiii s Jieie, luit I shonld 
think vorj’ much more hkoh that it would bo mci eased hocaiise ho would be a big entliusisBl 
for that company — that companv' being tlio companj inwliicli ho studied — and whonovor 
it came to a question of oompanson bo would be a walking ndv ortiBomont for that com 
p any in this country, and I fibould think (hat Ins studv (lioio and starting the same 
industry boro would tend ratboi to increase the demand for the pailicular jiiodiict and 
therefore make a larger businosB possible for the companv ns well ns for hiinscJf than 111 anv 
way spoil that company’B buBincBS hoio — That is inj opinion 

Mr G E Low — Q — Is any difficultv' laiBcd by laboni aB opposed to cmplojors ? 
Do they object to Indians being taken in the factories in Amorica ? — A — No ' The 
labour would not object 
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Written evidenob. 

The only industry of which I have had piactical e-s-perience is cotton ginning and facilities 

pressing 

In banking I have had a little experience as Chaiiman of Mai war Bank, which went 
into liquidation during the great banking crisis As Chairman of this bank, I came mto 
contact with several small industiial concerns 

Speaking generally no industries can be started or kept going without financial help 
from banks, and no banks can prosper m this country unless they get substantial financial 
support from Government 

The last banl^ng Urisis has taught us a lesson that strict Government control is re- 
quired to wm the confidence of the people, and to prevent frauds and rmsfeasance Yet 
the growth and spread of indigenous banks is absolutely necessaiy, as they alone can 
reach the masses 

In Older that the defects of indigenous banks which recently came to light may 
not be repeated, I propose the establishment of one Central Industrial Bank in each pro- 
vince These central bank^ should be semi Government institutions, with Government 
share in them. Government Auditors and Government Dnectors on Board The Brovmcial 
Industrial Bank should be fed by Government who should advance money at 4 per cent 
They should also leceive deposits at 4 per cent These provincial banks should act for the 
purpose of bankmg, ao provincial umveisity acts for education All mdigenous banka 
should be affiliated to the Central Bank, who should have full control ovei them The 
Provincial Industiial Bank should advance money to indigenous banks subject to proper 
safeguards at 5 per cent, and the affiliated banks should be left to deal direct with trades 
and industries The indigenous banks should be prohibited from giving more than 6 per 
cent on deposits Once this piinciple is adopted details can be worked out 

Now remams the question as to the source from which Government should feed these 
banks For this subject I submit a novel scheme of the redemption of land revenue, which 
I fully explained in my pamphlet “ The Agricultural Problems of India ” 

I venture to send 10 copies of this pamphlet^ for the perusal of the Members of this 
Commission If these central industrial banks also adopt the method of issuing receipts 
for deposits bearing interest at 4 per cent, compounded half-yearly, they will draw a good 
part of peoples’ money 

Unless Government resorts to this source of collecting funds, then own ordinary 
sources ivill never be able to spare sufficient to finance the industries, whereas my method 
will solve the following problems — 

(а) The great problem of agricultural improvements, 

(б) The great problem of bankmg, 

(c) The most important problem of winning the sympathies of the masses for the 

permanence of British rule, as there is no surer and firmer foundation for 
loyalty than self-interest 

(d) The problem of the i ectification of the'mistake, if it may be so called, of giving 

permanent settlement, as under my system Government will get anm- 
crease of 25 per cent, over their present figure every thirty years 

(e) The problem of unearthing the hoarded money, if there is such money 

anywhere 

Convinced as I am of the unlimited potentialities of land, such zaimndars as are 
tillers as well as landholders, such as there are in the new colonies of the Punjab, will pro- 
duce money by mtensive cultivation from the land, especially if they are given the 
facility of payment m 3 years (better 5) with interest at 6 per cent 

' If such a system was tried with caution, for areas not exceeding say 100 acres, in 
the new colonies, I am suie the Government can safely count upon 5 crores (5 lakhs of 
acres at Es 100 an acre) in Punjab colonies alone which they can set apart for jndustnal 
concerns 

Having briefly given my views on the method of bankmg and the sources from which 
funds could be obtained, there remains only one thing which has brought industnal 
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development to contmontnl counlno'i, United States and Japan Tins is the powei of re 
guktmg our own tariff of Customs But as this matter is left out of the scope of the In 
dustrial Commission, I mil saj nothing hojond mentioning the fact that it is at the root 
of all industrial progress, and wishing that the Commission could eveiciso the inlluonco 
of their good offices with the Homo Gorcinment, to allow India to impose siieh duties 
foi the articles consumed in India, and to the extent to which such ai tides a^o consumed 
here Any surplus manufactures which would hn\o to be c\poi ted might ho subject to 
counloi\ ailing duties Om fust attempt should bo to supplj our own wants without 
going to foreign mat hot 8 At piosont thcio aio hundreds of things required by us, of 
which raw materials aiooxpoitod from this couiitij and arc leimpoited.iffei manufacture 
from foreign countiies I would Imo no objection in this lespeet to giro preferential 
tariff to Groat Biitain, provided wo rotoired leciprocal troatniont 
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Q 3 — Cotton-giniiiirg and pressing in the Punjab is being orerdono in places, so 
much so that the factory orrirois find themsehes under the nreessilr of re-iorting to com 
binationa in rarious forms, like the pool brstoiu, joint-piiichase, etc , etc 3 his cmUca 
them to make some factories shut down and earn their pi ofits from such combinat ion funds 
This IS a sjslom rvhich should bo discouraged and if nccoisarj prohilntcd br law, because 
the producer pays for tho factories Ijing idle 

No cotton ginning factoij should he'allowed to he started in future without the 
sanction of tho Diioctor of Indnslnes, who should sio hcforc according sanction whether 
tho produce of cotton in tho district justilics a new factorr , 3 lOO niiuiiuls of Kappas or 
ono hundred bales of lint per machine should be tho standard 

Q 5 — From amongst the so\ oral methods of gi\ iiig Go\ ernnicnt .luB gi\ en rn thr 
question, 1 do not icconiinend am except tho hire pniclnso sr-tiin on •,uftieiint sccuritr, 
and with Gorcriiinoiil hen on tlio facloir till Gmeinincnt debt m discharged But the 
tioiihlo, I can saj fioin cxpeiienco, is not to find cajnfal for stalling a coiicrin Init to find 
money at loasonablo lato of intercut for tho working capital Gmcrnmeiit can gicatlv 
help in this inattei, if uioiicj isadrancod on tho sccuritr of Iniidod piopciU, and hou«e 
property under adequate margin 

Q 18 — Cooporatuo sociolics should bo established and (iicourngcd for cottage 
mdustnes, sucli ns — 


Enr olopo-makuig 
Sock making 
Wear mg 
Lace-making 
Eopc-malnng 

These societies should siipph raw material (in case of wearing and FOck-making 
yarn), and take finished pioducls Thor should cilliei bur fho finished products outright 
or advance moncj against them and then settle amounts after sale 


Demonstration fno Q 19 A 20 — 111 tho Punjab a demonstration factoij of cnnc-crushiiig hr on oil 

engine and making gui is r cry necessary There is a facloij liko tins in Poona 

General spread of such factoiics all or or tho prorinco will giro a groat impelu® to 
the cultivation of sugaicane just as cotton-gmmng has done to the glow Ih of cotton Bo 
finmg factories for makmg sugar out of gui will then epiing up at chief centres 

Robearoh abroad Q 21 A_ 22 — I get tho Bidklin of tho London Instituto It gircs raluablo in 

formation It fi, enough foi all leseaich work lequiied m tho United Kingdom 

Tcchmcal aid io tnduslrici 


In tho V D J Hindu Technical Institute, Lahore, of which I am the Picsident, we 
have established a research brancli with a giant given hj Punjab Gor eininent and for 
the last eighteen months bar o been investigating thoiecipes foi diflcrent small industries, 
and have been teaching tho public I enclose a list of small mdustnes winch wo hare 
succeeded m makmg, and when the Commission comes to Lahore I would like them to 
pay a visit to the Instituto 

These are small mdustnes of a genoial nature, and a forv of them aio such as can bo 
taken up as cottage mdustnes Wo have been tiying to teach them free of any chaiges, 
but so fai only thieo oi four of thorn have been taken up— not foi wont of inclination or 
capital (as very little is required), but for rvaiit of oiganization In this respect Gor erii 
ment aid might piove useful The commeicial museums should ho established all oyer 
the countiy, there should be a central one for a province, rvith blanches at tho hoadquaiters 
of each district. 
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Assisiance in m^rheting products 

Goveinnienfc assistance is absolutely necessaiy foi the maikoting of pioducts, and 
a Government tiade lepresentative should be appointed to boom such pioducts 

In Older to do this successfully, all Government Depaitments should be -warned, 
especially the Eailvay Stoies, the Public Works Department, the Army Stores, the 
Medical Stores, the Government Stationery Department, that then requirements should 
be advertised fieely for six months in the Trade Journals before indents on England 
or other countries are passed There should be one central buying agency for all provinces, 
like the Munitions Board recently started by Government, to -whom all applications for 
stores should be made 

There should be a Government analyst m each province -who should give his advice 
free of charge on the analysis of a product 

Q 43 — Acquisition of land for industiies should be defined as a piiblxc purpose 
for the application of Land Acquisition Act 

Timmng of labour and supeniston, 

Q 44 — Primary education will greatly help the industrial development, it will 
tram the brain to understand things better, but the primary education should include a 
little draiving and use of scales 

Q 44 (a) — My practical experience is rather unfoitunate I have seen sons of 
artisans and sons of labouieis employed in industries, if sent to school, get a soit of ab- 
horrence to manual labour, and generally end in seeking employment as chaprassis, gate- 
keepers on canals, or forest guards in the Forest Department On such post they get good 
perquisites over and above their pay and have practically easy life But of course it is 
undeniable that a little education, especially if it is attended vutfi a little diarving, even to 
the extent of the use of scales, goes a long way towards opening a workman’s mind The 
present syllabus of primary education will have to he considerably modified for the 
workmen class 

Q 46 — The only experience I have had is as President of the Hindu Technical In- 
stitute Facilities are badly needed for tiaining iii factories and workshops But my 
experience is that private factories won’t take such apprentices for fear of then spoiling 
the articles and tools entrusted to them, moreover there is the important question as to 
who should give subsistence allowance to these men Government might help in this res- 
pect 

Q 47 — The industrial schools under the Department of Education established 
so far m the Punjab, are absolute failures 

Q 50 — The mdustiial schools should be under the control of the Department 
of Industries, but should be allowed to remain under the management of the Department 
of Education In fact, both depaitments should pull in harmony and unison 

Q 54 — There is no uniformity at present, but it is very desirable , and the certifi- 
cates obtained in one province should be recognised by other provinces 

General official admimsti ation and orgaiuzahon, 

Q 56 — None in the Punjab 

Q 57 — Duector of Industries, separate from Director of Agriculture, should be 
appointed in the Punjab, without any further delay There should be a Board of Indus- 
tries It should have executive and controlling powers 

Q 60 — The Dnector of Industries must be an official with business habits I don’t 
see how a business expert can advise on all industries 

Q 61 — The Director of Industries should be an ex-officio Member of Legislative 
Council and Secretary to Government The importance of this department should be 
recognized 

Q 62 — There must be an Imperial Department, the Duector-General of Industries, 
so that the activities of several provinces could be correlated 

Q 62 (a) — Cottage industries should be one branch of this department 

Q 62 (c) — At present I see no other except — 

(а) Making socks and banians 

(б) Envelope-making 

(c) Weaving cloth from yarn, 
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Other forms of Government action and organisation 
Q 89 — Por textile manufactures, some sort of hall-marking system is absolutely 
necessary Details have to be worked out, but tbeie is no doubt that the indigenous manu- 
factures in the textile line (cotton, woollen, silk or embroidery) are dying out simply for 
want of uniformity and honesty 

Q 91 — Ghee and other aiticles of food should be preserved from adulteration, and 
penalty should be imposed undei propei safeguards against abuse of power 

Q 94 & 95 — There should be some soit of Government organization in each pro 
Vince who should undertake to VTite specifications and to furnish necessary drawmg and 
to go through the formalities required by the Act, which, in itself, is faulty inasmuch as 
it requires the patentee to say too much befoie provisional piotection is given For the 
purpose of granting provisional protection, the Patent Law should be simplified 
Q 96 —No 

Q 98 — The railway freights to seaports aie reasonable, but they are very heavy 
foi internal tiade It costs one about as much to send his wheat 800 miles to seaport 
as to send inland 200 miles This more fact leacts on agriculture inasmuch that it hinders 
people from growing things on economical lines It also reacts on the supply of districts 
where there is some scarcity fiom districts having a surplus Ecgulation of rates should 
be under a Board on which trade representatives should have a voice 

Q 99 — Proposals are to extend feedei railway m Punjab on 2 feet 6 inches gauge 
This IS a sad mistake, it must be either 5 feet 6 mches gauge or cheapest (2 feet gauge) 
like the one I have from Buchiaua to Gangapui 

Q 101 — Oil industry is very much handicapped for want of suitable waggons and 
ships to carry oil in bulk 

Oil industry is the one industry which requires to be gieatlj’^ encouraged, because 
we want cakes for cattle and for manure It can be immensely developed if Government 
adopted the suggestion of makmg tank-waggons and ships, and also if a pioneer industry 
was established foi makmg tins 

Q 109 — Theie is unnecessary hue and cry raised against Jail competition In my 
opinion Jail mdustries aie very good training schools for labour which would otherwise 
remain a diag on society, and turn into confirmed biutes I have observed the Jail admmis- 
tration for nearly 20 years of the period of my service I hav e always been of opinion 
that it is a mistake to give prisoners haid labour like wheat-gimding It has no deterrent 
effect on habitual convicts Bncomaging small industries in Jail would have great civilising 
influence on the crirmnal population, and a little trainmg m any particular mdustry 
will train their mind and hands to industrial labour But for the caipet-ueavmg started 
in Lahore Central Jail, there would have been no carpet industry in the Punjab, It was 
Mr Blake, Deputy Superintendent, Central Jail, who on retirement from service carried 
the experience of carpet industry in the Lahore Central Jail and caused the establishment 
of a carpet factory in Amritsar 

Carpet-making, printing, buck-making and chmtz-printing These are very good 
industries for the Jail population 

There is one idea which will greatly foster the establishment of new mdustrios, 
This IS that some sort of protection in the foim of Patent Law should be introduced by 
which a person starting a new factoiy should be given a few years’ start before the special 
mdustry is thrown to public competition I would give any one starting a new industry 
in a particular place to have the light of claimmg that no one else in a radius of fifty miles 
or so be allowed to start a similar concern The Director of Industries should be given 
some power m this respect 

Witness here gave confidential evidence 
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ErSBAKOH Depabthent 
List of Articles 


Universal envelop e-makmg 
machme. 

Gum and cloy 
Kikar gum punfied 
Tooth powder 
Disinfecting liquid 
Boot-polishing liquid. 
Shoe-blacking paste 
Brown boot-pohshing cream. 
Blue-black mk 
Blue ink. 


11 Stamp pad mk 
12, Marking ink 

13 Stencil ink 

14 General glass sticka. 

16 Water glass sticka, 

16 Eire glass sticka 

17 Metal-cleansing solution, 

18 Eazor-sharpening paste, 

19 Jewel-polishing powder 

20, Blood charcoal powder, 

21, Cream for face. 
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22 3?ire-extinguishing solution, 

23 Pire-extingmshmg powder 

24 Nail-cleamng solution 

25 Mohwa paint powder 

26 Mohwa paint liquid 

27 Buttons of various kinds 

28 ' Glass tile 

29 Crucibles 

80 Loofah bath scrubber 

31 Tin gold lacquer 

82 , Tin crystallisei 

83 Superphosphate of lime to be 

used as manure 

84 Monkey brand soap 

85 Cheap laundry soap 

86 Wax cloth for book-bmding 

87 Turpaulin for roof and railway 

38 American cloth for upholstery 

89 Animal charcoal to be used fei 

sugar refining 

40 Oxalic acid 

41 Crayons for writing on glass 

42 Inutation bees’ wax from animal 

' fat 

43 Extract from Velauk (Ancardium) 

44 Elower-preseiving solution 

46 Sweet potatoe flour 

46 Mustard 

Orai, Eyinrxcn^ 14™ DEcEsnnra 1917 

JTon’ble Pandti M M Zlalatiya.— Q — You have given us a very valuable note, and 
therefore I will not ask you mini questions But there are just a few points which need to be 
elucidated And first let me ask you about your Bank You say here that you were 
Chairman of the Marwar Bank Will you landly tell us why it went into liquidation!’ 
We are told it has paid 16 anms to depositors — A —To all depositors, yes 

Q — Why was it that it went into liquidation ? — A — Owing to the general 

storm 

Sir F n Stewart — Q — Has it been finally wound up ? — A — No, we still have assets 
and hope to pay a large part of the shareholder’s money 

Q — ^Is there any hope of reconstituting it ? — A — I would not have anything more to 
do mth it I was simply dm on into it somehow I am not going to be a banker any 
more I have often been approached by shareholders, as well as depositors, to re-start the 
Bank I told them that 1 would not have anything to do with it 

Eon’hle Pandit II II Ilalavtya — Q — You have paid IG annas to depositors and 
you say you hope to pay the sharoholdors a certain proportion — A — A good proportion 
It all depends, if we can recoyer the decrees , wo have got decrees but cannot recover them 
through the kindness of a few lawyers 

Q — ^Is it the lawyers or the law that stands in the way — A — Well, one thing or the 
other ^ 

Q — You say here that you think “the growth and spread of indigenous banks is 
absolutely necessarv, as they alone can reach the masses ” Therefore, you recommend the 
estabhsliment of an industrial bank in each province, with branches in diueient distiicts ? — 
A — The other banks need not be branches, but they should be affiliated , that is to say, they 
should conform to the rules and regulations and some control, just as a university has control 
of all schools The schools need not be branches of the unnersity, but simply affiliated to it 

Q — ^What Government help would you recommend should be given to this central 
industrial bank in the shape of shares piiichased ? — A — ^There ought to be a certain amount of 
interest, just as much as Government has in the Banks of Bengal and Bombay to enable them 
to appoint then own Directors The Government should advance them money at a low rate 
of interest, so that the industrial bank should also be able to advance money to others at a 
low rate of interest What reallj Inllcd the indigenous banks here uas thehigh late of 
interest they u ere paying to depositors, and without that high latc they could not draw the 
money 

Q — Do you think you will get many other banks to be established, if there was one 
such central bank in the capital of a province ? — A — I think so 


i 47 Tomato sauce 

48 Orange peel marmalade 

49 Jam gooseberry 

50 Fruit pieseive 
61 Crystallised orange peel 
59 Wliole orange marmalade 

58 Jelly gooseberry 

64 Dry fiuit cbatnis 

65 Curry preserve in mustard oil 

56 Dry prunes for cakes 

57 Dried apricots for tarts and pud- 
ding 

68 Pistachio nuts for confectionery 

59 Meat and flour powder 

60 Salted goat’s meat powder 

61 Black currants, big and small 
02 Orline plum jams 

63 French prune jams 

64 Dried Damson for puddings and 
slows 

65 Dried mulberry 
60 Large sultanas 

67 Apricots without seed 

68 Preserved cherry 

69 Baking powdei 

70 Egg powder 

71 Purified Salt. 
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Q — ^Tou expect ilnt pnvatc capital Mould bo nucsted in these Innls? — A — Private 
capital would be drawn and confidence would be icstoicd 

— And now as legal ds Ibis noacl sclieme of yours about the icdemption of Imd 
leicnue, it stems on tlic fate of it an exeellenf ficbemt But do vou tliinlr lint people ill 
be willing to pay the ncccssoi} puce to acquiie a permantnt ic\cnnc-fico piopnctorslnp in ibe 
land on the plan (ln< a on Into suggested ? — ^ — I tliink so "'d hoini vei I Imc talked to 
seemed to bo verj eager to at ail Iboinselvcs of tbo ojipoiluniti of becoming proprietors of land 
They say tint impi ot ements in land aie stmplj itlardtd on ntconnt of tlio dread of sttllemcnt 
wbicb bangs over then beads 

(J — Arc you speaking of peasant proprietor' or of /ammdars ■’ — J — No, notofvtry 
big vamindarSj bci_auso 1 Inv e no experience of tbcm dVo hive none in the Punjab, but 
generally of peasant proprietors 

<2 — You expect that in all pirts of the province people will welcome s^cb a 
sjstem? — J — Yes, but I iceomnund it being stTrtcd with caution and from tbo bottom 
I do not recommend that its advantages should be given to big /ainindar-. to start with , but 
it will be a very great boon to the jieasanls who arc small landholders 

Q — Y'^ou expect v cry great results from this, both ni llio prO'pcritv of the country 
and in rcvenut to Govcriimout? Is tbcie aiiv allcrnalive sv stem wbicb vou have to suggest 
for securing the same amount of interest in land among cultivator' ? — A - That is a very long 
question I cannot sav offhand 

Q — You say tint “ cotton-giiiiiiiig and ])rcssing in the Punjab is being overdone m 
places and that already the remedy is being found by the jiooling sj stem — J — It is not 
a remedy People bad to fall back upon it 

<2 — Don’t you think that tins w ill solv o it ? — A — It is rather an cv il not to be encouraged, 
because really the cost of the pool falls upon the producer 

Q — Do you not think tint this, would solve itself m the natural course of things, 
or do you tlunlc it is necessan to take special steps to cluck it ? — /f — I think it ought to 
bo discouraged by cv orj means possible 

Q — You Inv c spoken of (o-opcrativc societies being csiablielicd to promote industncs 
Do vou lefcr to Innd-looin weiving ? — A — I am not ccrl nn wbefber it should borcstnetod 
to Innd-Ioom weav mg My own opinion is tbit a small-powcr-maeliino wciviiig will pay 
in the end much more Ilian liuid-wcivmg for instance, I Iuvliv’’s wtiving mill startcil 
by, sav, one or two horsc-pow cr engine will prove in the end much more economical 
than band-weaving There is verv great looni foi it If jnrn wcrc‘'supplicd to the 
people, and if their products were taken, the eo-opcralive system could bo brought into 
action in this wav 

Q — Is not the Piuijab distingiiisbid even now for its weaving industry for its 
Bilk and woollen manufactmes ? — A — Not part iculirlv silk, but shawls, etc 

Q — Is there not a good deal of trade in band-loom cotton weaving ? — A — lYc use a 
large quantity of the products of tbo mills in Ludbmna 

Q If you have co operative societies to help m this direction> jou expect there will 
bo a great dovclopmout in band loom weaving in the piovmco ? — A — Yes 

<2 — You say bore '‘TVe have boon tiying to tcacli Ibcm free of anj charges, but so far 
only three or four of thorn have been taken up — not for w ant of inclimlion or capital (as very 
little is required), but for want of organization” — A — That is mj inforniiition The boys, 
who come and learn these things, simply say " How are w e to put our products in (he 
market ” ? That is their difficulty 

Q — ^Tbe difficulty IS in tbo way of maiketing? — ^—Marketing and booming, t e,, 
bringing the things to the notice of the public 

Q — You speak of the need of yam hero don’t you think jou could produce your 
own yarn more largely than you do at present ? You produce a good deal of cotton ? — A 
Yes 

Q — "Where does it go to laigely ? It is not consumed in the piovince? — A — Generally 
all to Bombay 

Q , — 'What is it that stands in the wav oE your making youi own yam in this pio- 
vince ? — A —The competition of the foreign yarn, and of Bombaj yam, and also the lack of 
trained labour A spmmng mill here depends upon labour impoited fiom Bombay and else- 
wbcie, which necessarily becomes more expensive 

Q —But your cotton goes to Bombay and probably to Japan and otliei eountiics, and 
if they can spin yarn and make a profit out of ft by coiTying it snob long distances, yon 
should be able to do it here ?~A -—In cotton-spinning the foreign element greatly comes into 
operation The price of yam does not keep pace with tbo puce of tbo cotton, the price of 
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yarn depends more upon the output and upon the demand from Chinn and other places 
I don’t tliink in the Pun]ab, unless the yirn IS produced foi local consumption, it can ever 
compote nith the yarn consumed m Bombay We will h ivo to compete with the yarn that 
Bombay sends heie 

Q — T)o you want protection for that ? — f — No, I don’t want protection foi that 

Q — Then how do you want to get over that competition? — A — I im afiaid I am not 
quit” competent to give an opinion on that 

Q — You suggest Government assistance in the maiketing of products Don’t you 
think that that woik could be done by co-opeiativc societies ? — A — Yes, it might be, but 
[ want Government assistance in helping us in putting before the public whit the Gevernment 
needs, or in whit the Goveinment needs aic greatest, and if we can even siipplj Govcinmcnt 
needs, that would give a great impetus to the spread of products elsewhere 

Q — You want Government pationage foi these products ? — A — Yes 

Q - And an advertisement of Government’s needs, in ^rdcr that people may be on- 
oouraged to produce the goods? — A —Yes, that people may know what is certain to 
sell 


Q — You suggest that railwav stores and other departments should be told tint their 
requirements should be adveitiocd Tint ‘■hould be undo i rule, that each of these departments 
should oilvcitisc then requirements ? — A — Yis 

Q — At present that is not done ? — A — Not usually 

Q — You suggest one central stores department in one province Don’t you think 
there mav be a dangci of partiality to some iirovniccs ^ Do you think one Stoies Dopaitment 
for all province-, m Inlii wonll be quite siifTicient, or would you want i Stores Depaitmont m 
caih province?—! — A Stores Dcinrtment in each province under a ccntial Stores Depart- 
ment 

Q — You suggest tint “ the pr sent syllabus of pnmarv education will Iiav c to be considei- 
ably modified for the workmen class ” In what direction? In the direction of giving an 
indiistnal iuin to education ? — 1 — Yc«, induslrnl and commercial 

Q — Drawing and mamul training, and a little 'lementary chcmistiv and physics? — 
1 — No, onlv drawing and manual darning Once yon mtiodncc other subjects you don’t 
know where yon ire I would confine it to eleinontaiy drawing chiefly 

Q —Arc tlieio many industrial sciiools in the Punjab ? — A —There are a good many 
attached to different schools 

Q — Why hive they fiikd ’ — A — Simply because they are trying (o teach things 
which it IS impossible for a hoy to learn To begin vvitli, they slirt hoys of tlic njiper artisan 
class with cirpentrv Unless a man is bom i caipciitor, he cannot be a good carpenter Such 
IS my lonir e\pcnonce 

Q — You think tint the selection of the hoys is to blame ? - ( — No, but instead of 
wasting tlifir time in tei hing them carpentry, if they taught tlmn draw'mg, oi some element- 
ary tiling, which would opm tlieir iiiinds to grasp details of mv tiling of llie 
industual line, tint would be much hetfci 

Q — A ou speak of tim Inndieap of tlic oil indiislrv foi want of Miitahle wagons and ships to 
Kirry oil m bulb Has any' repic^eiitation, to voiir knowledge, ever been made to Goveinment 
about it? — A — No, I don't think so, hut it is a ino^-t imporlani indnstiy, which should 
„ receive immediate attention 

Q — What is it that stands in the way of its being devedoped ? — A — Simply because we 
cannot evpoit oil in any economical form 

‘q — Otherwise you think the capital would he forthcoming to take up this industry ? — 
A —Yes, and it would help agncultuic immenselv 

Q —You suggest that anyone starting a new indushy in a paiticulai place shonld have 
the right of el inning that no one else in a ladius of 60 miles or so should be allowed to start a 
Bimilai concern -A — I'lial is mv cvjxnencc If anyone starts i new industry , people are 
inclined rithcr to copy it than to try' iiul discover something new for themselves First of all 
they go and vv itch how much the man makes tlicn try to steal his workmen and copy the 
industry It is a mere suggestion I am not prepared to give details about it 

Q —It IS not a thing you insist on ?- A — No 

Hon’blc Mr H J Maynard — Q —As legards fnol, I think y on mention the fact that 
fuel IB more or less e\hauBtod { — A — Yes 


II 
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(3_DojOtt know tbafc about 40,000 acres of irrigated plantation have ]Uft been 
establisbed by the Forest Department, in order to meet provincial requirements "i—A —I 
shall quote, if I may, the authority of Booth-Tuckei, who has hid considerable experience 
of this 'I'lie Forest Department would not deviate from the old lines, and would not try 
to disc o\ or auj thing which maj be more conducii c in bringing about the desired results 
Booth-Tnckei’s own exprossibn— ho gave me this information— is “1 am going to tn on my 
own land There is a certnn class of cnealyptiig which can be gronn in 5 jears, which makes 
veiy good fuel, and nhicU is grown m iVustralui ” I asked him “ Why do you not suggest 
to the Forest Department to grow this?” He replied “ Whooicr hcanl of the Forest 
Department trying a new Ihing ?” 

Q -But still you do know that d 0,000 acres liaie been put under fuel, mth 
tbc object of meeting fuel requirements of the piovince ? — A — Yes, that is why I mention 
that if they went about it in the right wa}, perhip^ that 10,000 acres would go long enough , 
but if they simply put in the old-fashioned things, it would not bung any better results 

Q — You mean the growing of sbisham • — A — Y^cs, and those other things in the 
Changamanga Forest If you gi\c me that land, Twillgiicjou twice the money they are 
realising They ire not producing fuel enough for that area I would bnj for that twice 
the amount of coal 

Q — Wc were told by a witness the other day, in connection with this matter of wood, 
that he wanted mulberry wood, and hid great difficulty m getting it — A — I was present 
here, and was glad to get that information from him There is absolntcly no difficult) in 
growing mulberrv It is the fastest grow ing tree Zainindars don’t grow it because it imitos 
birds , but it can be grow u in groves to any extent yon like 

Q — And jou yourself are prepared to take it up ? — A —1 am I would recommend 
that the Director of Agricultuie should issue bulletins, and if there is aiij demand, we 
shall be very glad to grow mulbeiry in groves It is a \ery fast giowing tree and gi\cs a 
good shade, but it is mt a faiounte tree with zammdars 

Q — I see you have made some remarks about oil you wore speaking of \ egctable-oil ?— 

A — Ceitainly 

0, —As regards that question of purchase of land rc\ oniic, commutation of land 
revenue, I thought thcio was a little misunderstanding in what you said Of course the 
ordinary cultiiators in the pi ounce are ilre.id> proprietors, except to a small extent, in the canal 
colonies — A — In the canal colonies tho) are all full proprietors now Of course they pay land 
revenue 

Honblc Pandtl ill M Malavtya — Q —I understood rour scheme to mean that after 
they have paid the puce of the laud, they will not have to pa) land revenue ? — A — The price 
of redemption They are already proprietors of the land 

Q — But they have to pay revenue year after year ? Y'oiir propos il is that the) should 
pay for say, 30 years’ revenue and should never be asked to pay levcnue agiin That is what 
you mean by their becoming proprietor^ of land ? — A — Tho) are proprietors alrcad) They 
only buy up the Government right in the land The land rev enue is supposed to bo a share in 
the produce of the land 

Son’ble Sir B iV Moolerjei — Q — Only for surface rights not for minerals ? — A - 
No, you can reserve the mineral nghts 

Hon’ble Mr H J Maynard — Q -I think you said that this would cause them to 
take an abidmg interest in the land Don’t you think that they take an abiding interest i^ the 
land already ? — A — Tnc) do not, my experience and also m) information from good sources are 
that generally it takes 5 ) cars to do the settlement, and when the settlement period is coming to 
a close, 6 years before that, they begin to lose heart, and try to produce as little as possible, so - 
that the next 5 years he does still less, so you lose the potentiality of the land ^ 

Q — You know that m calculating future land levcmie, the average on which we calcu- 
late IS spread over very much more than S )eai3 7— A So much the more unforlunate, Ijccause 
if they know how many years it will spread over om that date, they will lose heart ovei it 

Q — The great disadvantage of a recuiring settlement is this feeling of uncertainty, and 
a tendency not to produce much ? — A — Yes, what I did sa) was, supposing von give this 
privilege, it would result m this, that from the same laud fro in which they aie pioducmg ton 
maunds per acre now, I am sure that they can produce 30 maunds per acre It is onl) a ques- 
tion of the number of harrowings, and the labour they dev otc to it 

Q — Do you think that the amount of 1 ibour would be necessarily given ? — A — Certain- 
ly, because there would be no Patwari to make a report which would go agamst them in the 
next settlement 

Q — ^In legard to the mallei of sinking wells, do you think tho impending settlement 
has any effect ? — A — Certainly, although I am aware that for 30 years he is protected from 
enhancement of revenue 
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Mr C E Low — Q — Do you coneider that lU provinces which are not liable to 
revision of assessment, a great deal more money is spent on improvement of land ? — 1 — ^No, 
I can , safely say, if 1 may, without meaning anv disrespect to any one, that in 
peimanent settlement there is less attention paid, because the zamindars really tahe the last 
drop of blood out of the tenant 

Q — You propose that the money obtained by the redemption of land revenue should be 
invested in Presidency Banks ? — A • — Yes, and in other impiovements I only quoted this as 
very desirable, as two objects will be attained it will tend to give an incentive to the improve- 
ment of land, and also to provide facilities foi industries i 

Q — Is it not unusual for anv Government to invent in a bank like that, instead of 
redeeming its own papers ’ — 14 — ^It is practically the same thing 

Q — There is a great deal of difference iii the late of interest ? — A — That is a matter 
of detail I only propose 4 per cent 

Q — ^When you wrote this, probably the rate of interest had not been changed ? — A — 
That IS a mattei of detail, hut from the calculations which I have put in with my note, you 
will see how the capital accumulated afterwards and provided for all exigencies, and all 
possible losses 

Q — Do you think that that security is as good as that of the land which is under the 
control of the State? — A — I don^’t know tbit the seem ity is not better It is not subject 
to any 1 icissitudes of nature , famine may come and you have to think of suspension of 
revenues , and tbeie may ne many calamities of nature, wheieas in this case you have fixed 
revenues, and not only that, but an evei -increasing revenue I think I am safe in saying 
you can never show' a record by which you have been able, in lecumng settlements, to get 
25 pel cent more aftei every 80 years regularly With my scheme you can get legularly 25 
per cent more 

Q — I should be inclined to think that, from the Government point of view, land was 
the belter secunty still Take the ease of Bussia, you get civil distuibances, and a demand 
IS suddenly sent to the bank to pay over all the gold that they have in their cellars ? — A — I 
hope w e w on't come to that 

Q — The land i» still there, and i= susceptible of money being raised from it for the 
public benefit, unless the public have committed themselves not to take it ?— t —In this case 
there is anothei element We have foreign nile My method is the onlj way of spreading 
loyalty among the masses 

Q — ^We are not concerned with that at present ? — A — Only as pait of the scheme when 
you mentioned Russia 

Q — hly example bad refeionce to this that a bank may be destroyed, or very seriously 
injured , but the land, shoit of an earthquake or a cataclysm of nature, is always there You 
me aware that this idea of ledemption of land revenue was tned some 50 or 60 vears ago ? — 
A —Yes 

^ — Do you know why it was not proceeded with ? — A — Because they gave very easy 

terms 

Eon’hle Pandit M M Malamya — Q — England does not derive its revenue mainly from 
land ? — A — 200 years ago it was mainly from land 

0 — During the last 1 00 years it has depended for its revenue not upon land but on 
other sources The fact that Government would lely upon othei sources than land wil' not 
neeessaiily be a disadvantage? — A — No, and by spreading industnes all over, Government 
will have their income from vanous other sources All those people who prosper will hare to 
pay income-tax 

Mr C E J/Ow — Q — Could you give us your experience with regard to the working of 
small pumping plants in this piovince for irngatioii ? — A — How do you mean ? I am doing it 
myself- 

Q — I should like to know what the position is , is it practised by people in general on 
a large scale ? — A — Whenever they get a chance Our Pinancial Commissioner is here , he 
Icnows how much people like to have a chance of doing it Up to the time of the W''ar it was 
faring well It is a paying proposition 

Q — In the case of ordmaiy zamindars, do they find some difficulty in keeping their 
pjant w orking at a maximum grade of efficiency ? — A — Not for want of men, but for want of 
water If the pumps fail, it is only for want of water ' The source of water has to be very care- 
fully diagnosed From my experience I can give you very approximately the cost for each lift 

Q — As a matter of practice, docs the ordinary zamindar purchase the best type of 
pumps for his local want ? Does he know exactly about the lift ? — A — That knowledge is 
soon spreading He has po difficulty in getting men to keep his pumps going 

ii2 
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Q —You don't think any assistance could be gnen by an expert staff going loiind and 
inspecting them ?—J —Yes, we Lave an Agricultuial Engineei foi that puipose 

Q — You think that the man’s work is helpful ? — J — Yes 

Eon’Me Sti Tatnllhcy Cvtnmhhoy — Q — You own many of the colton-giniiing mills 
heie ? — < — I own 3 factories in 3 places 

Q — And you are woiking on the poo! sistem ’ — J , — No I am working my own 
cotton I have done a little work for ollicis, but tint is only a mat tei of business All mj 
cotton gins are wmi king 

Q — You suggest that if tlicie are not many companies in one place, theie will be no 
pool ? — A — If no more than a ceitain iiumbei of faetorics be allowed to bo put up they won’t 
have a pool 

Q —If a laiger nuiiibei of people mute together and fix a lato, the small nuinber ha\e 
more chance to do the same ? — A — If they liaae sufficient cotton to keep a factory going, tliej 
will not enter into that sort of combination Wo don’t goneially combine unless there is 
necessity foi it 

0, —You mean unless it w necessary to make moie money ? — A — If tlio^ combine, that 
does not affect the zamindai- It is the pool w Inch affects the zamindir The Agricultural 
Depaitmcnt has ^talted a system to auction loppns 

Q — Do you know w bat the rates are , where there is a pool, and wlieic theie is no 
pool ? — A — The rates are oidinaiy rates, pint the amoniit they put in the pools It is a \ery 
simple way to calculate Supposing they put 4 annas pei mound in the pool, Ihc rate will be 
the oidimry i ite, pint 4 annas 

Q — What IS the oidinary rate, where there is a pool, ind where there is no pool ? — 
A — I don’t undeistand what you mean 

Q — You aie ginning at one place, where there is no jiool Wh it are the rates of ginn- 
ing and pressing ? — A — To the ordmaiy rates add 4 annas 

Q — Wlnt are the actual rales at which you gm and press?—// — We buy our own 
cotton We don’t gin for othei people The i itcs vary according to circumstances 

Q — So in both yvays it does not benclit the cultnator, if there is ro buyer, still the 
rates aie high ? — A — A pool is a different thing What is done in the Punjab is tint they 
impose 3 or 4 annas on the lappas, yyliich is put on the combination pool in the end divided 
into numbei of machines This extra comes out of the pocket of the producer 

Q — Arc the rates the same at both places, or aio they lower where theie is a pool ?— 
A — That depends upon the competition of the f ictoiies 

Q — About this Mai war Bank , wlnt business yy as it doing, was it lending money to 
shroffs 01 to industiial conc“rns ? — A — It yvas doing both 

Q. — Had you a qualified Manager to manage the bank ? — A — There is no examination 
foi Managers 

Q — By qualified I mean a man with experience ? — A —We engaged the best man we 
could 'get 

Q Who had banking experience ’ — A — Yes 

Q, — And ) 0 u said that the banks here had to pay a very high nte of interest — A 
Yes, otherwise they could not gel money 

Q, — The Bank of Bengal bianch used to get plenty of money at lowei i“ite= ^ — A — 
Because people had more confidence in it 

Q, — Wheie are they now depositing '’ — A — Plioy invest somehow or other 

Q — Do they keep their money un lei-groiiiid ? — A — No, that time is passed noiv 

Q — ^Then all the monev, which is coming for exports into the Punjab, yyhat is it being 
u~ed for?— ^ — Do you moan gold ? Some of oiii peasautiy ar> getting prospeiouS and are 
making jewelleiy 

Q , — About joui new system of financing industries tin oagh this money of the agri- 
culturists, do jou think that without that the money cannot be had to finance industries. Is 
that the only remedy f — A — I did not saydhat it is the only lemedy 

Q, — Supposing Government started an indnstnal bank, with guaranteed interest, do 
you think the public money will come into it'’— 4 - It yvill depend upon what the guaranteed 
interest is 

Q, — 5 per cent or 5i per cent — A — 3 pei cent won’t satisfy me 

Q — You yvill put in the land , but what about the general people — A —It depends 
how much money a man has got 1 may tell yon as a whole tint in the Punjab there are 
not very many wealthy people They are not poor either 
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Q — Individually they ire all right, not pooi oi rich? — A — Theie is no oveiflow of 
money with the people 

Q — ^There will be very soon ? — A — T hope so 

Q — About vonr technical school, v ou sa'^ "We have been tiying to teach them?’’ — 
A — I was oidercd bv Goveinment to do that This leseaicb inonej is puielv Government 
moiiev, and we nndcrtalvc to do it as alaboiii of love 

<2 — Those people who can alToid to pay are learning without chaige ^ — A — I got 
oiders fioni tlie Dnector of Indiistiies that I should teach everyone fice of charge 

Q — Then von say, " Gov eminent assistance IS absolutely necessary for the maiketing 
of products In what way should Government become traders'’ — A — I explained that, 
simply hv putting befoie the public the wants of a certain commoditj 

Q — You mean what the Government needs it should help to produce not maiheting 
generallv ? — 4 — Yes , and give them facilities foi the sale of their products 

Q — You sav Facilities arc hadlv needed for training in factories and workshops'” 
But at the same time vou sav " But my evptnence is that private factories won’t take such 
apprentices, for fear of their spoiling thepntules ind tools entrusted to them ” In what wav 
do vou suggest this should be done, bv foicing piiv itc companies to take apprentices ? — 
A — No, by giving i suhsislcnce allowance to the boys who go (o the factories 

_ Q — But if the hoy is not taken into the factory ? — A — They will be taken, but 

they won’t pav them anj thing They won’t pa)’ them a subsistence allowance 

Q — Then you say, in answer to question 5b, ‘ None in the Puii]ab,” but there is 
the Boaid It is doing nothing ? — A — There is no Board. Theie is a Bircd or of Industries 
whose duties arc combined with those of the Dnector of Agiiculture 

Q — You say, " For textile manufacture some sort of hall-inarkiug system is absolutely 
necoEsary? ” — A — Y’es, that is absolutely nccessarv 

Q — You want Government to hive the hall-marks? — A — Eitliei Government oi 
any Board which Government should appoint to put the hall-maik, but on no article which 
IB of uniform quality 

Q — But the people pay the price, whether it is of uniform quality or rot ? — A — 
The people are not such fo''l8 

Q — ^Wliat is the protection ? — A — Simply it Goveinment appoint some soit of system 
of hall-morking, people would understand that it vv is of uniform quality 

0 — Supposing I make V certain articl , wliu.li IS good, but not necessarily of nnifoim 
quality tbrongbout lYliy "bould it ho reye^-ted ? — A — It ought to Le of uniform quality 
Ihronghout 

Q — But I am not elieatmg anybody 7 — A — Tin buyer w ill nevei hive confidence 
in giving a larger order, whereas if llic quality is uniform, lie will at once place large 
orders 

Q —If I make a piece of cloth with full gold m some y arts and semi gold m others 
why should they reject it? — A — If it is semi^old, it must he bCmi-gold right through, from 
lop to hot tom It ought to be uniform It ought not to have half a yard full gold, then 
half a yaid semi gold, and so on 

Iloii’hh Paiuht M M Jifnlaiii/a — Q — I underetand y ou to moan that the artich* should 
be marked to show what it really is ? — A, — Y’es, audit ought to be uniform from top to bottom 
Uniform m ans uniloim in qnaluy , not that if the sarcc, or wl atever it is, is dcsi,.ned that 
half a yard is gold and the ust is silver, but that the half vard of gold is pure gold 

Ilon’b^e Si> Famlbhoy Gwrimblioy — Q — About the patent law Do y’ou want a 
monopoly?—^!. — ^Tbat is only an idei 

Q, — Y’ou want that to help monopoL ? — A — I said that if he was given piotection for 
some little tune, the industry will be encouraged 

<2 — For technical instruction y ou have given a table showing you can pioducc so 
many thinge How many of the articles aio mirketable heic ? — A This is on research, and 
we undertake to teach auv boy who comes to lean I don’t go a stop further because it is 
Gov erument money 

Q — Don’t you think that, instead of having these 71 things, if you, just tiied foi 
commercial use 10 or 15 and make them at a marketable piice, that would he bettei ? — 
A — That would he going beyond my mstructions Of course that is anothei branch of 
reseaich , one w ould he out to make it , anothei would be out to put it on the market They 
are all made at less than raaikot-ihle price In every one of them I have put pre-war lates, 
and the price at which I could make them They can all sell at a piofit 
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o£ the balance sheet, only to be debited to them a few days afterwards In this way, 
they managed to manufactuie blooming balance sheets, showing a large amount of sub 
scribed and paid-up capital and bulky assets, and to declaie dividends, whereas their 
Banks and Companies weie leally working at a heavy loss ' There was, after this, no hitch 
to their lending money to themselves, then friends, or to the allied concerns under the 
same management without taking any security Nay m many cases, ei en the formality 
of a pro note i\as dispensed with, and laige sums were advanced to men of most doubt 
ful standing on overdrawn floating accounts The employes of these Banks were corrupt 
in many cases, and had large sums advanced to themselves or their friends, much in 
excess of their security, which in several cases was not even taken Little wonder that 
all these frail barks foundered at the outset of the financial storm of 1913-14 and all this 
mere playing ducks and drakes with the money of the public ceased 

As a matter of fact, many of these Banka and Companies were built upon foundations 
of sand, and the whole superstructure was consequently unstable They were intrmsically 
unsound They generally paid depositors at the^rate of 6 per cent per annum and their 
woikmg expenses could not be less than 6 per cent As a matter of fact they were more 
Although they had generally a small paid-up capital, they usually started a large number 
of branches and paid liberal salaries, travelling and halting allowances and high commis- 
sions to managing agents and canvassers Against this, their income from debtors and 
mvestments hardly amounted to more than 8 per cent, rvhile they generally paid dividends 
at the rate of varying from 5 to 10 per cent to share-holders It is, therefore, clear that 
the Banks started on those methods were intrinsically unsound and unstable 

Did these Banks help any industries, as is sometimes claimed ? The answer must 
be in the negative They helped and financed some of the shadi funds of the scandalous 
type and some other concerns equally unsound which toppled as soon as the financial 
crutches lent by the Banks were taken away A man like Daulat Rai never meant to 
start any industry, he cared for nothmg else but his own gam The only direction towards 
industrialism fostered by these Banks was the ginnmg industry but the ginning factories 
were not really industries Bather most of them were superfluous, and a drag on the market 
Owing to the cheapness and facility of credit, the ginning factories multiplied, as already 
stated, out of all proportion to the cotton producing capacity of the pio\ince, and the 
result was an unnatural competition in which these factory owners raised the price of cotton 
against each other and mcurred heavy losses Later on, owing to the pool arrangements, 
referred to above, they ceased work and received their share of profit on the pool Thus 
the multiplication of ginnmg factories, one mam result of these Banks, did no good at all 
to the province On the other hand, their dubious methods ha\ o given a heavy set-back 
to trade and industries The actual sum of money mvolved is well over two crores, but 
a much more serious result is the misery caused to thousands of poor people including 
widows, orphans and old men, the widespread loss of credit and the knowledge that the 
standard of commercial moiality and efficiency m thesb banks and companies has been so 
low It IS, however, an ill- wind that blows no good And one effect of these failures has 
been to stop the activities of unscrupulous men, and to make the public less gullible than 
before Of course, it will take some time to recover lost confidence, but the machinery of 
credit will henceforth beplaced on a much firmer footing than before Legislation has 
also helped to this result The Proiident Insurance Societies Act, 1912, has been success 
ful at dealing a death blow to the miserable s/iadt funds The present Indian Companies 
Act, VII of 1913, will, it IS hoped, do something in dealing with all forms of shady finance 
and strengthening honest and capable management, though it does not go far enough to 
achieve these objects 

It will be, however, a great mixtake to overlook one important factor that is far 
from being eliminated irndei the new conditions, mz , the apathy of the general body of 
share holders in the affairs of the companies It will be still possible for some active and 
energetic directors and managers to get whatever resolutions they want to be passed at 
any extraordinary meetings of the company and thereby secure validity and sanction to 
their own acts Piom my experience as a Liquidation Judge, I have‘’found that the right 
of inspection of accounts or of watching the proceedings before the Liquidation Court is 
seldom, if ever, availed of by the creditors and the contributories, and it remained for me 
to inaugurate a system of audit and check of Liquidator’s accounts and to exercise a 
thorough and effectual control over each and sundry matters, pertaining to hquidations 
Under the new Act, larger powers are given to the Registrar, Joint Stock Companies, 
and therein lies a safeguard against abuses But if it proposed that Government should 
guarantee dividends to the shaie-holdeis of a few selected industrials in order to attract 
the necessary capital, much greater supervision and more effective safeguards will be 
necessary I am, of course, not concerned with the questions of policy, free trade, protec- 
tion or Imperial preference, but I suggest the following safeguard as a condition precedent 
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to any form of State giant 1 2 )ioi)Ose that a committee of insiiection consisting of thiee 
membeis, one lepiesentative of the sliaio-holdeis, the otliei of the cieditois, and a third 
to be nominated by the Boaid of Tiade and Industiy, to be constituted m 
each iirovince, should have power to ins^iect and examine the accounts and call foi all 
proceedings of the Boards of Directors and have fiee access to the property and premises 
of the companies and where necessaiy, put then veto upon the proceedings L'his committee 
need not and should not have any powei of interference uith the affairs of the company 
and in the case of the diiectors being dissatisfied vith the veto of the comimtlee, they uill 
have the power to refer the matter to the standing Board of Trade, who vill be lepioseuta 
tive of the trade and commerce of the province and will consist of some experts or to the 
general meeting of share-holders and cieditois The decision of this Board or the share 
holders and creditor's in general meeting uill be final on all matters and they shall ha\o 
power to annul or rescind any proceedings of the directois This uill provide an effectu e 
safeguard against any misapplication or misuse of the funds of the company or recLless 
speculation This is, in short, my scheme, the details of which have to be worked out 
With such a committee of inspection and ISoard of Trade and Industry there will Im no 
apprehension of waste, extiaiagance, or misapplication, and the Government may, if itis 
BO advised, assist any particular mdustiv by guaranteeing some dmdends to share 
holders or debenture holders, just as it does in the case of Eailways , but I am not in 
favour of such kind of help, as the Government must provide sufficient safeguards to 
ensure the. proper working of the companies, which will take away all initiative What 
18 really wanted is to restore public confidence in joint stock concerns and to encouiage 
the flow of accumulated wealth of the country into them 


Evidence before the Committee of Enquiry into the causes of failures 

The Hon’ble Mi Maynard — Q — What are j'oui impressions of the causes which 
have led to the failure of the Swadeshi enterprises ? 

Bai Bahadia Lala Damodat Das — A — Well, if you want to take the general causes, 
I will give them The fust cause I have put down here is the high rates of interest which 
were paid to depositors This is, in my opinion, the fust and foiomost cause The general 
rate was 6 per cent and in many cases more The rate of the Bank of Bengal geneially is 
not more than 4 per cent on an average And this fact may be taken along with the fact 
that they had star ted a large number of branches in order to get thou deposits from the 
poorer classes, every little town had a branch and so the working" expenses natuially 
welled and were not covered by the income from the branches, while the money which 
could not be invested was not earning any int eiest 

Another factor was that the capital was very small, and the incidence of cost was 
very high In the case of many of these banks, the capital was seldom higher than 
four or five lakhs The People’s Bank had 80 branches The result was that the 
money cost them at least 12 per cent, G per cent they paid to depositors and their 
expenses amounted to at least 6 per cent on the capital Now in order to conceal these 
thmgs, they resorted to many devices Fust of all, they debited the major portion of 
their lecuiirng expenses also under the head of preliminary expenses By the articles of 
Association, it is generally provided that the directors may put down a certain amount of 
expenses mcuiied in connection with registration and establishment of the company under 
the head of preliminary expenses which they may wipe out gradually ever}'’ jeai In 
stead of doing that, the major portion of the lecuiimg expenses was shown as part of the 
assets under the head ‘‘ Preliminary expenses ” The gross income was practically 
taken to be the net income This was the net result of this device In order to make 
up then profits at the end of the year, thej would debit the debtor with interest even m 
cases of known bad debts and add that to the income to show profit, which was thus largely 
fictitious 

If the amount of the principal was to their knowledge bad, they had no justification to 
do this and as a matter of fact, thej' should hav e wiped out the principal when the report 
reached them that the amount was not likely to be recovered Anoidmaiy bank wouldnot 
do it in the case of a debt known to bo bad,and they should not have declared a dividend when 
the income was less than the amount of expenses It was costmg them 12 per cent, 6 per 
cent to depositors and another 6 per cent on working expenses due to short capital, and 
they could not afford to lend money on less than this rate If you lend on a high rate, you 
cannot have good security As regards Swadeshi, they rather handicapped it The people 
formerly placed then deposits with these Swadeshi concerns at 6 per cent interest, but as 
soon as those Banks started, they put then deposits in these Banks with the inducements 
offered to them Among them, there were sev oral poor widows and orphans The Banks 
used to pay mterest up to 8 per cent under various pretexts If these deposits belonged 
to minors, widows, orphans, or charitable institutions, they would give about 8 per cent 
Their object was to get money There has always been a cry for protective duties, but if 
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you charge a high rate of interest on Swadeshi concerns, yon maTie your concerns weak 
Even if Government were to levy the piotectne duties, it would he more than counter- 
balanced by the high cost of interest It would cost the promoters of Swadeshi more to 
manufacture things which were to compete with foreign articles, if you charge higher 
interest That goes to the lOot of the matter I can ptove these things by actual examples, 
and if you like it, by facts and figures 

The Hon’ble Mr Marjnard — Q — Let us ha\ e one example so that we may be quite 

sure 

Bahadw Lala Damodar Das — A — would take the case of Bank of Peshawar 
of Multan There was a loss of about 70,000 rupees after two years’ working In order to 
conceal that loss, the Manager found after debiting every possible thing, even the recurring 
expenses, to pieliminary expenses and after taking credit for every conceivable source of 
income that even then there was a deficit of Es 25,000 ho then gave a personal pro-note 
tor Es 25,000 which was debited to him and shown as income He made it out that it 
was usual in foreign countries, such as America and other European countries, that the 
Managers and Directors bore a portion of the expenses, during the preliminary stages of 
those companies, so that pro-note for Es 25,000 may be taken as the profit of the Bank, 
and his salary, which was Es 200 a month, may be increased to Es 400 This pro-note 
may be paid out of the increase in his salary, but if he was dismissed oi resigned, the 
pro note ivill become null and void This man got 4 years’ impnsonment for defrauding 
the public 

The same thing took place in the case of the Hindustan Bank, which was managed by 
Lala Daulat Ear, eldei bi other of Lala Haikishen Lai At the end of the year, when he 
found that he could not give dividends oi show a prosperous state of the Bank, if he allowed 
to stand as expenses the amount of Es 6,000 he had diawn as his remuneration during the 
year at Es 500 per mensem, he credited Es 6,000 to the Bank and gave a pro-note of his 
hand, debiting it to his son as a supposed loan As soon as the annual balance sheet was 
passed and the dividend declared, ho reversed the entries I had him prosecuted and he 
IS now undergoing a sentence of 4 years’ impnsonment The actual offence was issuing 
false balance sheets for cheating and defiauding the public 

The Directors were, in then turn, dupes in several cases I have had to deal with 
many of these Directors I made them pay heavily for their lack of supervision Many of 
the Directors were really fools and not villains They agreed to become Diiectors for 
selfish motives or because they were given to understand that they were helping the 
cause oi their country but they did not realize their responsibility as Directors, nor did 
they have any qualifications. 

The second cause is, that nearly in all these cases the real power was vested in the 
Managing Director All these Banks were one man shows, and I can also show 
that nearly all the Managers of these Banks had been trained and employed in 
the People’s Bank or its allied concerns I am going to give the instance of Lala 
Daulat Eai He was Civil Nazir in the Deia Ghazi Khan District Heietired at the age 
of 45 years on a medical certificate If he was capable of big feats subsequently by starting 
different concerns and companres, he was certainly not unfit to discharge the duties of 
Civil Nazir, and I have got his statement before me This man got a pension of Es 20 
When he started the Hindustan Bank, he got his remuneration as Managing Director 
fixed at Es 500 a month, and he started 9 other concerns from vliich he received hand- 
some remunerations of about Es 1,000 per mensem in addition There was a concern 
of the Hmdustan Bank which was called the Musical Association They really started 
a theatre, and that company had a loss of 40 or 50 thousand rupees with practically no 
capital of its own The Managing Director of the Hindustan Bank was also the Managing 
Director of this and other concerns They were losing heavily every year The lenders 
and the borrowers were the same They advanced money recklessly I was just saying 
that the Managing Director of the Hindustan Bank rose to the post of Civil Nazir in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan District, left Government service after 20 years’ service and Joined the 
concerns ofhrs brother, kL Harkishen Lai, and afterwards started several concerns of his 
own, such as Hindustan Bank (registered 27th July 1906 with 20 branches), Punjab 
Brothers, Limited (registered 1906 with 21 branches), Multan Spinmng and Weaving Mills 
(registered 1908), Ginning Press, Punjab Eloui Mills, Bharat Literature, Punjab 
Musical Association — really a theatre — and Punjab Leather Works All these 9 concerns 
were heavily in debt to the Hindustan Bank I have not been able to get even a fraction 
of the money that had been advanced to them. He was Managing Director in all these 
All these failed on account of bad management I can shov that these Banks and all their 
(joncerns have done a great deal of harm to the country 
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A gentleman ha's staited a net'\\oik of ginning and cotton factories and 
presses and put lip flour nulls He lias boiioived 10 laklis from the Punjab National 
Bank and the Co opeiative Bank Tho latter Bank thus looked u]r its money in a big con 
cern like this, and when there iras a run on tho Bank, it came to giief 

Sound bankers would not advance money to be locked up in iron and bucks If 
you go to the Bank of Bengal or the Alliance Bank, they vould alvays like to keep their 
money in liquid form on good security Ninety lakhs of rupees out of a eiore or so in the 
People's Bank have been sunk in machinery and htnkhngs, and the liquidators would not 
get even half of that money 111 less than ten years The mill property mar be worth 5 
lakhs, but if it is sold in the market it vould not fetch a fraction of its cost If all the funds 
of a bank are iniested in immoi cable pioperty, it is rei} unbound in principle If the 
money is invested in liquid securities and partly in immovcalilo property, it is different 

The Hon’ble Mi Maynaid —Q — The fault of these Banks was that they advanced 
too much money on unliquid security Was theie any liquid security in connection with 
these industries ? 

Rai Bahadur Lala Damodai Das —A —The advances should liar e been made on 
goods or raw material with adequate margin 

The Eon’hle Mr Maynard —Q —What I am trying to get at is this that for tho pm 
pose of financing industiies, these short-term advances will not be lequned This lequiies 
long-term advances 

Bai Bahadur Lala Damodai Das —A —They may make advances to the extent of 
20 or 25 per cent of the cost of the machineiv But they adianced too much The con 
corns were started with insufficient capital The staiteishad no capital of their own and 
had to borrow the whole of the inoiier for voiking expenses Wlien the Punjab National 
Bank was staited, the late Mr Lai Chaiid, as a shrewd businessman, objected to advance 
money more than tho paid up capital 

The Hon’hle Mi Townsend —Q — Unless tho Banks had not advanced so much 
money on unhquid securities, the industries Mould not have been staited at all 

Eai Bahadur Lala Damodai Das —A — But those industries hai e not done any good 
The Hon’hle Mi Maynaid — Q — Why did these people not ini est in industries, and 
why did they im est in Banks ? 

Rai Bahadui Lala Damodai Das —A —Many of these depositors veie investing in 
factories But when these banks yore started at then i civ doois, they put m tlicii money 
in them The Banks veie able to get the money hr establishing numerous blanches and 
holding out various inducements The Biancli Managers adopted all sorts of deuces, 
because their remuneration and then very emjiloyment depended upon getting good 
deposits The managers vere often paid by peicenteges 

The Ron’hle Mr Townsend — Q — One of the reasons is the yant of businessmen 
as Managers 

Rai Bahadur Lala Damodar Das — A — That is i eiy true 

The Hon’hle Mi Toxonsend — Q — ^You hai e no reason that the directors y ore dupes 
Rai Bahadui Lala Damodai Das — A — In some cases they y ere, but not in all 
I think that the majority of the diiectois y ere personally interested They borrowed 

money from these Banks themselves and adianced large sums to then friends and relatives 
without adequate security I think it is unsound in piinciple that the boiioy eis and lenders 
should be the same persons In many English Banks’ Articles of Association, there is a 
pro\ ision that the director', who is going to borrow any money from the Bank, should not be 
present at the meeting before which this question is to come up As a matter of fact, the 
drrectors were sitting and passing judgments on themseh es, I think that in all sound 
banking the diiectors should not borrow money themseh es One chief reason of failure 
is that the lendeis and the hoiiovrois ot these Banks were the same 

As to the question of auditors, I think the auditors, yhethei European or Indian, , 
were no good I attach little importance to then services 

The clerks of one Bank were checking the accounts of another Bank They had no 
training and they were absolutely useless Had there been proper auditors, I yould not 
have had to take the trouble of checking accounts myself I bar e had practically to 
audit the accounts myself There is the firm of Messrs Neison King and Simpson, 
of which Ml Dignasse is the head No one could pay them sufficiently well nr order to 
go into these details It is not merely checking the accounts The auditors’ duties are 
manifold They are at present no auditors in the real sense of the word Thej^ are merely 
accountants 

TheHonhle Mr Townsend — Q — We have been told that there is a great need for 
Indian auditors/ 
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Uni Balindui Lain Davwclm T)a^? — A — That im iitio, but tho> must bo tiained 
Tho^ must all uudoiRO the accountancj test iii llombaj or olfaeuheio Fust of all they must 
iccoivo Rood cdueatioml tiauiin" end bo appicnticed in EuRlimd oi Bombay uheie thoio 
aio societies of lucoii)Oia(cd and Cliaiteied Accountants Tlioio is nothing like that m 
this coiinti^ and this is i on much lacked in this conntn For the futino, if the companies 
aio to bopiopeiB clucked, theio must bopiopcih qualified nuditois to find out these tucks 
Had tho done thou diiti , thoj should ha\o found those tucks long ago They ought to 
ha\ 0 pointed out all (hose things Such certificates, us they gaa e, wcio not correct They 
did not go into details Thc\ did not gn c thorn aftei checking the accounts pioporly 
Had they done it. it n hhiiossiIiIl that the\ should luuo oieilooked thbso clcai mistakes 
and irniuls as nell as pigglon in acf omits 

The Hon'hh Mr Toiuisoid — Q, — Has the Indian Companies Act, 1912, been m 
force long enough to haio am losnlt ? 

llni Bulnulur Lnhi Dnmoilni Dti'^ — A — Inappreciable 

The llon'blc Mr Ton tnuiil — Q —How mail} shaic hotdeis turn up at a meeting V 

Bax Bahadur Lain Dninodnr Das — A — The Jlan.iging Dncctois and the cloiks wdio 
liaiegotsimie-’ 'J’licw foime quorum Tlto) gno shaics to the cleiks to foini a quorum 
The olhci shnie hoUhs i ''eldom caio to etlend In the case that I started in Kawalpmdi, 
the 'Managing Director gu\o ''Oiiio 'ihnic^ to his own clerks, t'i\ mg them the ussuiance that 
thei would not be called upon to )ia\ and that ho would pn> himself The Managing 
Director, Ml Gopi Cluind, higned a aouclai bj which he debited llie imoiint of thcbo sliaies 
to inteicbl account Aft u wauls wlion it was luonglit to liu notice that it was illegal then 
ho gaac a cln fjuc of his own foi fhcamonut m order to ichreo t ho clerks of the liability 
on the «haret These shirC' were gneii to these pi'ople sunph to haeo the aihantago of 
forming a quorum, and then \oles 

(After reading hu wufteii cMciencc about the Boaid of Iiispeetion and Coiitiol ) 

1 ha\c taken it from the jiroNMoiis of the "Municipal Act In the Municipal Act, 
tlio Dopufj Coinmi ibioriei a' an cNetutuo ollieei lias got the powci of \clomgan> iCbolu- 
tion of the Municipal Couiiiiitlce cubjeet to n tcicueo to Ihi Coinmissionei whoso decision 
is alwaas final In flic Iinpciial B\eeuli\e Council, the \ieeun is always a membei of 
the Council H flic Council pas.ts a icolutiou bj a niajontj of \otcb winch the Viceroy 
does not considei ads is ililo m flic inf crcls of the counli3 , ho cun ]ilaco his \ cto iqion that 
inaffer and rcfei the matter to the betidars of btatc whoso decision is final Mj schemo 
prosidcb fin (lie iiprc cnfafioii ot .ill Imdci the law as U present stands, the crethtois 
who ha\ c ‘ubs( ’nfial mtcicsl li iM' no aoict Dnder m\ scheme thej ha\ o ono ropiesenta- 
tn e, the bharo holders, anolhci and the thud man is to he noiniiiatcd ha the Boaid of Tiade 
an an expert Theicfou , the meinbtis of that Commitlee of Inspection for each Bank or 
cieh Conipim should hue the powrr of eallmg for (he leeoids oi Imoks or haao fico 
accc'-s to flifin and thoprnputa of the Comjmm or ito opcralions If lhe\ considoi 
it necc'Sary to plac e then \elo on am proceedings oi the Boaid of Da ectors coming 
to Iht'ir notice, llu\ should siuipli inliinatc to the Dueelors that tlui place then \oto 
on biicli and Biicli of their jiroecs dmgs In c.iso llio Diitelois iiro disbatisfied with Iho 
drcision of the roniinilti e, tin.} can refei (he niatfoi to tlio Boaid of Tr.ido oi geneial 
inetting of shaie-iioiih r. and cmditoi- In England I bolieio, there is a Boaid of 
!l'i uir consist ing of conmii rc ml and iiulustrial O' pel (-1 The Comiiiittco of Inspection I 
ln\ ojiroiio I d should net a< an iiitoiiiu drin betv ecu the Board oi Tiade and (ho Diiectois 
.Snpposin" I am a shau holder, I Imd (hat Hit Directors aie not acting iightlj All that I 
lime to do IS to bring the maltci to the uoltco of tlio Comniitteo of Insjicclion If 
llica Imd that (he Diuetors arc not doing Iho light thing, the^ can \ cto it, hut they 
should not aclueU mtcifiTC i.ith the Diuetors AYe shouhl not take nwa^ then imtia- 
Ino riio’ should fiimplj ovriei .e the powei of \elo If tho Diioclois feel dibsalisfiocl 
with the a eto, thfj c.inajiiK il to (he Bo.nd of Tiade oi to tho shuic holders and cieclitois 
in gcnoual mcelmg, and the u decmion will ho final 

The Hoxi’hK Mr Town‘>uid—Q — Ilaaeyouam mow on (iic bubject whothoi Ibcie 
IS much eapitil a\ .'liable in (lie Punjab ? 

Bat Bahadur Lain Bamodar Bn$ — d — ('eitaiiih, flieio is no lack of capital iii the 
Punjab, (hough, as compaud with the otlni pioMiueb, it is pool With tho safcgunids 
meiifiomd above, if (ho public is assuied that (heio is going lo bo no niismanagemcut 
or fraud cnjulnl will be foillicommg in suflic icnt quanfitj The moinl suppoil ofGovein- 
iiicntwill be (piitc sufiieicnt 

The Tloxi'bh Mx Toxnmi’nd—Q — If lias been suggesfed fo us that Govoimneiit 
should insfitulo some svbtcm of hall marking jirospcctuseB of companies bofoio Ihoy lue 
allowed fo go hcfoic Iheinibhc These piospectiiscs should ho thoroughly oxaminod in a 
Govenmiont ofhee, and this should bo made coinpulsoiy undoi Iho Companies Act 

KK.2 
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Bai Bahadur Lala Damodar Das —A —I think it is a sound proposal I should 
fiist create a Board of Trade and Industry for each Piovinco 

The Hon’ble Mr Toionsend — (3,— You would give the Boaid the power of passing 
the prospectuses 

Bai Bahadtir Lala Damodar Das — A — Yes 

The Hon'ble Mr Toiwisewd —(2.— Don’t you think that by doing so, it vould to 
some extent involve Government 

Bai Bahadur Lala Damodar Das —A —No Under the new Companies Act, m the 
case of limited companies which do not go to the public for subscriptions, Go\ crnmont may 
not enquire au3 thing at all, but if they want to appeal to the public foi funds, 
then Government has a sort of responsibility to the peojilo, and the}' should see that 
the conditions are fair and square, because that will lostoio confidence The Committee 
of Inspection and Board of Trade that I bar c suggested will exercise a sort of supervLSion 
or vigilance or ei the affairs of the Company It is essential that the Boaid of Trade should 
scrutinize carefully the chances of success of particular industiies pioposed to bo started 
as a limited concern, and give thou opimon which will be of great help to thoiieople wishing 
to encourage sw’adeshi enterprise on sound linos 

The Hon’ble Mi Toionsend —Q —It has been suggested that a sufficient amount is 
not allowed for depreciation 

Bai Bahadur Lala Damodar Das —A —That is quite true If there was not sulii 
cient income to cover the oxiienses, how could they proaide for depicciation That is wLv 
they have had to resort to all soits of doiices 

The Hon’ble Mr Townsend —Q — Have } on anything to say that dividends are 
paid out of capital 

Bai Bahadur Lala Damodar Das —A —I staitod b} saying that all sorts of devices 
are resorted to in oidei to dcclaie dnidends without real profits These dividends were 
generally paid out of cieditois’ money Practically there was no capital left, as it was 
swallowed up in preliminary expenses and bad debts 

I would like to make a ceitain percentage of paid-up capital compulsory before 
a company is allowed to start A certain proportion should bo fixed I should not 
allow' any company to come bofoio the public unless at least half the capital has been 
paid, not in pro notes Poi instance, I gn o you an instance In Multan a gentleman 
started a company The Articles of Association provided that as soon ns the capital was 
subscribed to the extent of onelakh of iiipoos, ho would begin drawing" Bs 100 a month 
as pay He was a man of straw but allotted to himself Es 99,000 shares so that ho was 
entitled to Es 100 a month He got about 7 or 8 thousand rupees as pay from the 
money he received as deposits Ho is now suffering four years’ rigorous imprisonment 

Pirst of all he started an Anna Bank All his figures wore m annas Accounts 
were kept m annas, and shares were show'n as 2,000 annas shares and so on From that he 
converted it into a Sovereign Bank 

The Hon’ble Mr Toionsend — Q —Have you got any other suggestion 9 

Bai Bahadur Lala Damodai Das — A — I think Goveinmont should also make 
arrangements to give expert advice to people who really want to start industries, and those 
experts should possess not only the expert knowledge but should also study the industries 
from the commercial standpoint Government should have a Standrng Board which 
should examine into the possibilities of these trades and industries along with expert 
advme, and study the matter from the commercial and piactical point of view and then 
as you say do the hall marking which may take the shape of a more advice 

Supposing I wish to start an industry I am quite new, but the idea comes into my 
mind There should be a Board which should advise me and give mo export advice as 
well as say whether the industry is likely to bo successful or not This is very necessary 
There are many men hero, men of capital, w'ho want to start, but they are not sure that they 
will fail or succeed The real trouble in my opinion is the competition with other countries 
Unless the factories started here are on a pretty big scale, there is no chance of success 
I do not think there are men with capital in Punjab who will come forward with all this 
money Therefore it w'lll be necessary to have joint stock companies I think people- 
Wfill invest money if Government will lend its moral support 

The Hon’ble Mr Townsend ~ Q — Lala Banna Lai of Ambala asked me to recom- 
inend him for a grant of Es 2,000 on the ground that if Government gave it, he would be 
able to get shares from the people 
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Eai Bahadur I, ala Damodar Das — It is true ai it will be looked upon ao a 
moral support by Government I know something of the Ambala Glass Factory When 
IwasinAmbala theio was one Mi Kalus, an Austrian gentleman, who was biought 
out as an ovpeit The Directois thought it useless to pay so much to that man, and his 
seiMces were dispensed with Mi Kalus brought a suit against them before i\hon I was 
in Ambala That man got a decree, but he wont away The result was that they could 
not work the glass factory, without an expert and came to giief and went into liquidation 
It was purchased by Lala Panna Lai or his brother Than Singh Many of the Swadeshi 
concerns, m Cavnpore and elsowhore, have passed through liquidation They have 
been purchased rather cheap The cost of glass factory was something more than a lakh, 
but he bought it for Rs 25,000 

The Punjab industries are under-capitalized, and there are no proper persons to 
manage them, because apart from my experience as a Liquidation Judge, I have been in 
some form or other connected with these mills and factories for the last 25 years 
The share-holders of the ICrishna klills, Delhi, asked me to go to Bombay and make 
enquiries whether they should extend the mills or not Then I went to Gokuldas 
Muraijoe (who IS the Managing Agent of a firm — (Es 500 worth shares of whose mills are 
selling foi Es 3,000 or so ) 

He said that the gentlemen who want to manage the said nulls know' nothing 
about it and that with the present management it is bound to come to grief Ho said that 
there must be an expert who knows how to buy cotton, how to sell its yarn and how to turn 
it into yarn and cloth and so on Thoj' ha\o experts in Bombay simply because there 
are big firms It is absolutely hopeless to start a factory here with a capital of Es 60,000 
or so. 


OiiAii EvIDE^OE, 14 th December 1917 

Sir F H Slctcarl —Q —A great deal of yom or idenco consists of ei idenco w'hich 
youga^obo^oroa small committee which was appointed by the Punjab Government? — 
A -Yes 

Q — I do not propose to take >00 through that because >yo are not concerned with 
the liquidation of the companies iiivohcd Beyond that it is of impoitance to oui 
enquiry to find out wdiat were the causes of the failures ? — A — I have stated them in 
my note 

Q — I think personally wo are fairly clear now, but there are one or two points 
that strike mo I do not quite understand the Committee of Inspection which you propose 
Is that only when a company is going into liquidation ? — A — I say when the company 
18 going to be started 

Q — All companies ? — A — All companies 

Q — Do you think that iieccssary ? — Will you get icsponsiblo business-men to take 
up the position of directors ? — A - MTij , I do not intoifeio with the dnectors at all 

Q — I am asking jou particularly in respect to initiative and losponsibilitj'- ? — 
A — I make a provision there , that is, tho Committee of Inspection will not inteifeie with 
the directors, but if thej find it necessaiy they would put their veto 

Q — You aio not inteiforing with tho diicctois? — A —Not actively 

Q — You are guing this Committee of Inspection a veto ovoi tho dnectorato ? — 
A — Well, the fact of tho matter is, I have proposed this Committee of Inspection, for tho 
protection of cieditois wo has c got laigor interests m a concern Now they have got no 
voice Some means must bo found m oidei to protect them Suppose you have a com- 
pany with an initial capital of say Es 6,000 and there are creditors of the company for 
Es 50,000 and they have absolutely no voice in the management of tho company , in such 
cases some means must bo found to give tho creditors some voice 

Q —Don’t you think that tho Indian Companies Act provides suffimently for this ? — 
A — Tho Indian Companies Act does not make any provision foi it 

Q —Tho responsibility of tho directors is defined there, is it not ? — A — But sup- 
posing a diieotoi took shares of 5,000 rupees and I advance a lakh of rupees as a loan to 
that company, but if through some foolish act of that director the company suffers loss, 
ho loses only Es 5,000, but I lose a lakh of inpoes, being pow'oiless to control his act 

Q —Do jou think that there is any need foi special banking legislation ? — A — I 
think so. 
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Q —On what points in paiticulni ? — A —As foi iiihtanco, tlio fust thing is to laj 
down the latcs of inteiost, bccauho as I have pointed out in no note, the ical tiouble in 
tho Punjab began Aiitli the high rates oi luteiest, and geneially these banks <uo gning 
sometimes as much as. 8 pci cent ^ 

Q — Would 3 ou pioi ent a bank bj 1 1\\ fiom gn ing moio than a ccitain late of in- 
teiest ? — A —Not bj' lai\, but bj lules, made foi instance lij tho Boaid of Industry and 
Trade 

Q — I Mas asking you if 3011 naiit special banking legislation, and 3011 said 
‘3ms’ — ^ —I mean by that legislation to pioMde by lules to gno authoiity to some 
body hko a board of inspection to try and iigulato the rate of interest, though not 1)3 
direct legislation 

Q —And 3 ou M oiild like to see tho ]ii opoition of ])aid-up capital defined ?—A —Yep, 
before the company is started, bocauso under tho iiom Companies Act there is a pioportion 
fixed 

Q — Y'ou seem to ha\ e found tho liejindation pioceodiiigs unsatibfactoi3' ? — 4 Yes 

Q — Would 3mu like to see v Goeeinment of India olfieial liquidator ajipomtcd 
3\ith an adequate stafl ? — A —Well, the dinieult3 has not been due to liquidators, but 
tho diflicult3'' has been duo to the muddled slate of the companies’ affaiis, and secondly, 
there Mas no tiaincd man to 1 iko chaige of the liquidation 

Q — Y’’ou mean lathci that befoio liquidation tho accounts hid not been properly 
kept ? — A --Y'es 

Q — I do rrot understand 3 oirr leinaik about the liquiditois m your note, 30U 
refer to a firm of local auditois and aceoiiirlants and 3 ou sa3 no one could pn3 them 
sufficrently to go into theso details, but piosuniibH a business airaiigoment Mas made 
3vith them by Goyoiiiment or Mhoorei ippointed them? — A — I do not knoM IITiat 
I kno3v is that tho companies moio pa3 iiig 50 lupees and 300 nqiees to then audrtois , no 
respectable fiiui of auditors Mould take up the MOik foi 50 rupees and 100 lupees 

Q — AiirhoM 3 ou think theio is a gieat need in this piOMUco especial]} for jnopor 
training in auditoiship and atcountantslii]) ? — A — Yes 

Q—Ib theio an3 means of obtaining that tiaiimig 111 the pio\ince at present ?— 
A — None such, it may bo had in Bomba3'’ poihaps, but not lioio 

Q — There has been i diploma course recently instituted b3 tho Bomba} Chamber 
of Commerce Would 3 ou like to see something of that soit hero ?• — A — I’es 

Q — I should like to ask 3 ou a question about tho general trend of 3*0111 eyideuco 
Don’t you think that 3 ou aio proposing to treat trade and industry too much, as Goyern 
ment institutions Will trade and industry doy elop under all thisiestiiction ? — A — IVhat 
I say IS these bank failures caused a great set-back, and y\ohay e to restore public confidence 
in oidei to attiact capital , of couiso if there are a foM men of big capital mIio Mill start 
industries Mith then omii money', that is anothei mattei, but if 3011 yyant companies to 
be started Mith tho public mono3 3 ou must rest ore confidenco, theieaiotyyo means suggest 
ed, one is that Goy'einiiiont should dii ectly' cont 1 ol the stafi, tho second is, if 3 ou hay e pi oper 
control, 3'’ou ma3 bo able to restore confidence , if giaduull3 public confidenco is restoied 
this condition ma3'' bo relaxed, but unless and until there rs control b} such a board as I 
suggest, I do not think 3 ou yyill bo able to attiact capital, jiast expoiienco shoMS that 

Q — And 3 our cominitteo y\ill frame tho prospectus I think that is 3 our proposal 
IS it not ? — A — I do not sa3' so exactly I siriiph Ba3 Goy oinmont or tho Board of Indus 
try yy'ould giy 0 ady ice yyhothei a certain industry is likeh to succeed 

Q — Will they hay e poy\er to stop one being started ? — A — If lhe3 find some in 
dustiy Mas not likely to succeed , but the tiouble is about capital Supjiosmg the idea 
comes into my head to stait an mdustij, I proceed at once on my oy\n idea and a few 
fiiends come foiMaaid to help me, I may bo Miong, I m.i3'’ hay e no expeiience, tho company 
or the industry may fail It is necessary iheiefoio that there should be some expert 
ady'ice, not from tho technical point of yioyy, but tho thing must bo studied also from a 
commercial point of yiew, yyhethei it is likely to succeed Theto aio mam iiidusfiies 
Mhich theoreticall3 are possible but then practical and commercial side should be studied 

Q — And yvho is going to form a competent opinion on tho subject ? — A - That is 
why I say that 3'ou must create a Board of Industry and Trade, consisting of experts and 
they should sciutimse the chances of an} industi}', Mhethei it is likely to succeed in a pro 
Vince, say like the Punjab, or not 
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Hon’Ue Sir B N Mooheijee — Q — Wlio ■will be lesponsible for tlio piospectuB in tins 
board ? — A — Nobody \\all be lesponsiblo, they -will be giving their ad\ice 

Q — Accoiding to tlie piesent Aet if j ou make a piospectus you shall have to say 
that the board of diicctois oi the piomotcis aie lesponsible foi it, but shaioholders can 
sue them If you have official inen as you piopose in j om Committee of Inspection ■will 
Government be responsible for any mistake in the pi ospectus ? — A — Not in the least 

Q — Once Government gives opinion through this official board, Government takes 
responsibilitj for the whole of the prospectus'^ — A — Mliat I say is before scrutinizing 
the chances of a particular industry. Government must be able to give then opinion, 
•w’hethei in their opimon it is likely to succeed or not , I make it perfectlj clear that it ■will 
not bind Government in any ■way 

Q — ^If you put that Government gives opinions ■without any responsibility, that 
opinion ■will be worth nothing ? — A — Never mind, it will have a gieat deal of influence 
w'lth the public 

Q — -Bren if Govoinment put on the top “ Wo are not responsible ”? — A — Quite 
so, they do not want a soit of guarantee 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy CninvibJioy — Q — In answer to Sir Francis Ste^wait you said 
that special banking legislation is necessary Do you ■want this legislation for helping 
rndustries of the province ? — A — Yes 

Q — ^And you rvant a Committee of Inspection consisting of three members, one 
member representative of shaioholdois and elected by them ? — A — Yes 

Q — The other representing the creditors elected by the creditors ’> — A — Yes 

Q — And the thud nn expert nominated bj Government? — A — Yes 

Q — A Board of Industries wall bo constituted in 'each province , it should control 
the boards of dnectois of companies , is it not ? — A — ^If you call it contiol 

Q — Suppose the directors of a company want to do some business, will these three 
people be able to stop it ? — A — The geneiarmeeting of shareholders or creditors can over 
rule the Committee of Inspection 

Q — May I know how the work can go on , if constantly this inspection is going 
on and constantly meetings are going to be hold ? — A — You presuppose that this Com- 
mittee of Inspection wall be inteifeiing at eveij step, this is only a sort of precaution 

Q — ^They can inspect eveiy time when they want? — A — Yes 

Q — Even in banks in " eveiy-day business, a committee of directors go ereiy 
dav to the bank but they also allow the manager power to manage every thing All 
the big institutions in India have been managed like that, have ther' not ? — A — Yes 

Q — Do you think that these inspectors these three people, which you contemplate, 
should always, every day be controlling the dnectois ? They wall be inactically lunning 
things themselves ? — A — Why do you suppose they wall be inteifeiing every day ? 

— ^They have the right ? — A — They have the light certainly 

Q — And do you think that under the new Act, large powers are gn en to the Eegis- 
trai as a safeguard against abuse ? Do you not think that a respectable director is as 
lesponsible as the Eegistiai Do you not think so ? — A — My expeiience of dnectois, 
at least in the Punjab is altogether differ ent from what it may be in other pi or inces 

Q — ^You want legislation for th6 Punpib only? — A — ^I am speaking only of the 
Punjab and not of any other part of India 

Q — ^By such legislation you will avert banking failures in the Punjab ? — A — Yes 
/ 

Q — But do you know that banks hal e failed in Bombay, thousands of banks have 
failed in London too m Europe, America and ereiyw'hcie ? — This was the first effort here 
and now don t you think they wall be more cautious and they ■will entrust then money 
to the management which is best ? Is this not human nature ? — A — The fact of the 
matter is this banks may have failed in other pior inces through losses, but in the Punjab 
the bank failures have been due not to unforeseen losses but the banks were intrinsically 
unsound and then failuics were no doubt in some cases due to fraud on the part of then 
directors 

Q — Even in Bombay wo had good expert managers of banks, and they managed 
great banks, and they turned out as big frauds as others, and the same was the case in 
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England When the banka failed, "theie was a broad open trial in Bombay , the bank of 
Bombay also failed in the beginning but with all these failures and iiithout this strong 
legislation which-you recommend we aio flourishing and starting banks with 13 crores 
of capital Don’t you think that your proposal will hinder the progress of banking?— 
A —I think it will strengthen it 

Q — This was the fiist effort, don’t you think so, this was the first beginning of bank 
ing in the Punjab 9— A — That is unfortunately tine 

Q — But everywhere in the world there have been failures at first ? — A — Yes 

Q — You still think that your proposal will not hinder development ? — A — I think 
it will improve things and restore credit 

Q — Then you say, “ I think the auditors whether European or Indian were no 
good ” Have you European auditors too ? — A — Yes There were some Europeans, 
but who called them auditors ? They were not auditors in the real sense 

Hon'ble Pandit M M Malamya — Q —Which banks had you to deal vith in tho 
liquidation courts in tho Punjab ? — A — All the banks except the People’s and Amritsar 
Banks 

Q — All except the People’s and Anuitsar Banks ? — A — Yes 

Q — Then I take it that your remarks relating to those two banks, the People’s and 
the Amritsar Banks, are not based upon tho knowledge derived from your liquidation 
proceedings ? — A — From some companies, which were off-shoots of the Amritsar and 
People’s Banks with which I was dealing 

Q — So far as these banks were concerned you had not to deal with their liquidation 
proceedings I take it then that you have no knowledge ns a judge of tho affairs of tlioBO 
two banks 9— A — None whatever 

Q — You have given here general remarks legaiding tho character of tho manage 
ment of the banks with which yon have had to deal as a judge, did tho managers of the banks 
have an opportunity of explaining their conduct before you 9 — A — There was a public 
examination, they were publicly examined 

Q — And then books were examined 9 — A — Yes 

Q — You say here that one of the causes of tho failures was the high rate of in 
terest 9 — A — Yes 

Q — And the second cause you give heie is that these banks invested their money 
in industries 9 — A — No, no, excuse mo, I say in industries of which they wore common 
directors 

Q —That IS your objection you don’t object to their havmg invested money in 
industiies 9 — A — Certainly not, only a certain proportion of it what I object to is that 
these managers veie managers of the banks as well as of tho industrial companies vith 
which these banks had dealings 

Q — How many were the banks tho piocoedings of which were before you 
roughly 9 — A — About 50 banks and companies 

Q — And of how many of these banks you would say that this remark would be 
true 9 I just want to know whethoi it applies generally or only to particular banks ?— 
A —I have grven specific instances 

Q — I do not want all that, I want to have an idea as to the proportion of these 50, 
whether three fourths or half or one-fourth or whatever it may be, as to the proportion 
of these banks to which your lemaiks apply 9— A -Pour-fifths I should say 

Q -^That the directors of these banks did, as directors of the companies, lend money 
to themselves as boirowers 9 — A — ^As borrowers, yes 

Q What percentage of the directors 9 — A — I should say about three-fourths or 
four-fifths 

Q -Pour-fifths of the directors of these banks had borrowed —Du ectois 
of the allied concerns ' 

Q —I am speaking of banks, let us confine ourselves to that four-fifths of tho 
directors of these banks, three-fourths to four-fifths had borrowed money from these 
banks in their private capacity 9 — A — Not in their private capacity, but as directors of 
allied concerns. 
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Q — Did tlie diiectors also borio-n money in their private capacity ? — A — Yes, 
to a veiy laigo extent, about three fourths 

Q Do you say that about three fourths to four-fifths of the directors of the con- 

cerns, the pioceedings of which weie before you in liquidation boiiowed money in their 
private capacity from these banks of which they were again directors ? — A — Yes 

Q — Was it a very large amount ? — A — Sometimes it was very large, 

Q — But generally small ? — A — Yes, but beyond their means 

Q — ^In the case of three-fourths to four-fifths ? — A — ^Yes. 

Q — You say here that they were generally speculationb of a shady character 
what was the speculation that you have in mind, generally speaking what was the charac- 
ter of the speculation ? Was it gambling m silver, in gram oi what ? — A — Are you asking 
about any particular company ? 

Q — ^You say generally all these were generally speculations of a shady character ? — 
A — Well, the musical association for instance 

Q — That IB what you mean by speculation ? — A — ^In leather works and jewellery 
works and cinema works, where there was nothing practically done 

Q — I want to get at what you mean by speculation what do you mean by saying 
that there was practically nothing done ? Was theie no leather works started ? — A ■ — I 
do not say so 

Q — You will not be positive ? — A — When I came to sell the factory, it was sold 
for 800 01 400 rupees, the factory had cost something like 20,000 rupees 

Q — But there was a factory and it did cost 20,000 rupees ? — A — Yes 

Q — Then why would you call advancing money to that factory a speculation ? 
When the money was advanced there was a factory which did cost 20,000 rupees, was 
it not ? — A — Of which not more than 5,000 rupees was visible 

Q — When the money was advanced was it worth Es 20,000 ? — A — When I said 
it cost Es 20,000, 1 meant it cost in the books Es 20,000 

Q — You cannot say whether it really did or did not cost so much ? — A —I know 
that it was estimated, but it was found to have cost not more than Es 5,000 

Q — ^It had been overcharged, over -priced ? — A — Yes 

Q — ^^''ery well, that is what you mean by speculation ? — A — Yes, speculation m 
one sense because these companies had no capital of their own 

Q — ^You mean to say that these advances had been made on insufficien 
security ? — A — Yes 

Q — That IS what you mean by speculation ? — A — Yes 

Q — You don’t mean they speculated in silver as in Bombay oi in grain ? — A — Not 
in that sense 

Q — You say that the present Indian Companies Act does not go far enough to 
achieve the objects which jou have mentioned ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — Have you had to deal with many companies which have come into existence 
since this Act was passed ? — A — Only a few 

Q — And you base this remark of yours upon the experience you have derived in 
dealing with'^kose few ? — A — Yes 

Q — You complain here of the general apathy of sharoholdeis in the affairs of the 
companies That is a matter of general complaint, we have heard much about it , but 
you say that when the proceedings were going on m the liquidation court, not many of 
them would turn out to see and check accounts Is it peculiar to the Punjab or is that 
the story of all liquidation proceedings of banks ? — A — ^I have not much experience of 
other provinces, I am speaking of the Punjab 


Q — Before writing this note and putting it before the committee did you spend 
any time in studying the failures of banks in England or in America or in Germany ? — 


No 


Q — You said you want a i ei ised Act, a more stringent Act, didn’t you ? You want 
more stringent banking legislation ? — A — I do, yes 
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Q — ^And you think that will be a safeguard against failures ? — A —I think it will 
’’estore public confidence 

Q — The Act will ? — A — 1 mean to say there must be some more control, but that 
control I do not give to any Government, but I give to the Committee of Inspection and 
Board of Trade 

Q — You think the confidence will depend moie upon legislation than upon the actual 
men who are carrying on a business wlio-aio engaged in the business ? — A — You want 
some sort of check, and the shaieholdeis aie supposed to oxeioise that check, hut 
as a matter of fact these shaieholdeis never take any interest , therefore you have got to 
make some change to check the dnectors in the initial stages 

Q — You made a remark in answei to Sn Pazulbhoy that in many instances they 
were due to fiaud on the part of the diieetois , I did not exactly catch what 3 ou said, 
did you mean the failures ? — A — Yes I did not say directors, but managers or manag 
ing directors , I have said in many cases the directors were quite honest, they were 
rather dupes 

Q — You mean that in many instances the failures were due to the fraud of managers 
and managing dnectors? — A — Yes 

Q — You have spoken of the pieliimnary expenses being rather heaiy aieyou aware 
that in floating companies, joint stock companies and concerns m the west, a certain amount 
IB put aside to meet these preliminary expenses as necessary and unavoidable for adier 
tising, for organisation, etc ? — A — Quite so, I understand that is so, but then hov Jong ? 
Here you have lecmiing expenditure for a number of years and the amount of preliminary 
expenditure exceeding the tetal amount of the diiidends paid throughout the existence 
of the company 

Q — But if a certain amount of pieliminaiy expenses have to be incurred, then tko 
mere fact that these were spread over three or four years would not by itself be an objec 
tion ?— ^ — No 

Q — You object that dividends should hare been paid w’heu dividends w'eie not 
earned, that is your real objection? — A — ^Yes 

Q — But if preliminary expenses must be incurred and if the company has properly 
showm them as preliminary expenses then there would be no objection ? — A — What I 
mean to say 13 that pieliminaiy expenses mean any expenses incuiied nr connection witli 
the registration of the company and of couise expenses inclined in advertising and punting, 
stationery and such items dining the first j’-eai Piehminary expenses do not mean tie 
salaries given to the managing director and other diiectois for a certain number of years 
That IS the thing which as I have pointed out has been done here In any well-regulated 
company, these preliminary expenses should go down everj^ 3 'eai, but in the case of the 
companies I have been dealing with, I can give jmu any number of instances, that these 
have been mounting up every year from Es 5,000 to Es 10,000, Es. 15,000, Es 30,000, 
Es 35,000 and Es 40,000 and so on 

Q — Then it was not a case ef one lump sum having been spread over more than one 
year ? — A — No, no, I do not object to that 

Q — Speaking of a certain bank and a certain gentleman haying started a network 
of ginning and cotton factories, you say ” the latter bank locked up its monej’’ m a big 
concern like this and when there was a run on the bank it came to grief ?” Do you knov 
that excepting the Bank of Bengal and the Piesidencj'' Banks, manj' other banks take 
mortgage of immoveable property and lock up then money in that w^ay for a number of 
years ? — A — Do they lock up 80 per cent ? ' 

Q — You say that the fault ef these banks was that they ady anced too much money 
on unliquid security ? — A — I saj’’ if they advanced up to 20 per cent or 25 per cent 
on immoveable property and industries, there would be no harm done 

Q — So you only object to the extent of such investment ? You don’t object to 
it in principle ? — A — Not at all 

Q — You say here “ sound bankers would not advance money to be locked up m 
iron and bucks If ymu go to the Bank of Bengal 01 the Alliance Bank they w ould alwaj'S 
hke to keep then money in liquid form on good secmitj’- ” Have j^u any personal know- 
ledge of the affairs of these two banks or w'as it nierelj' a supposition you stated ? — A — I 
have no personal knowledge 

Q — ^That they keep their money in liquid form ? — A — The bulk of the money, 
I don’t say all In the case of the Bank of Bengal they are not permitted according to 
their constitution to invest in immoveable property, > 
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Q — ^They aie bound by then constitution, but do not the Alliance Bank of Simla 
advance money on moitgages ? — A — I have no peisonal knowledge that they do this ? 

Q — You say 90 lakhs out of a croie oi so in the People’s Bank had been sunk in 
machineiy and buildings I take it that this is not from your personal knowledge ? — 

A — No that IS what I gathered horn the published reports 

Q — ^In answer to a question by the Honouiable kli Maynard, whether there was 
any liquid security in connection with these industries, you have said heie that the 
advances should have been made on goods or law-mateiial with adequate maigm Now 
j’'ou are avare that se'veial of these banks have paid up pait of then depositors, I mean 
some 16 anhas, some 12 annas, some 8 annas, and so on are you aware what liquid 
secuiity there was in several of these banks when they closed their business ? — A — "When 
you aie talking of 16 annas, those 16 annas and 12 annas have been paid aftei recovery 
fiom unfortunate shareholders, not from the assets of the banks 

Q — ^Is it so ? — A — Y’es, in the majority of cases 

Q — Do I understand you to say that the payment of 16 annas to the depositors 
has been brought about by drawing upon the shareholders ? — A — Yes, certainly 

Q — Not fiom the assets of the companies ? — A — Not at all, in the case of nearly 
all the banks that I have been deahiig with, I haie paid at least 12 annas in the rupee 
and in some 14 annas and sometimes 16 annas and a good piopoition of the money was 
represented by the recoveries which I have made from the duectois on account of their ^ 
misfeasance In the case of the Peshawai Bank, foi instance I recovered Es 75,000 for 
their acts of misfeasance that is how I was able to pay 16 annas in the rupee, 

Q — ^Do you say that that applies to many banks ? — A — Yes 

Q — ^Yoii say here that these industries have not done any good that is rather a 
sweeping observation , is it not ? — A — I refoi to those paiticulai industries which were 
started by the companies in liquidation , I am not talking of all industries 

Q — ^You were asked by the Honouiable Mi Townsend “ unless the banks had not 
advanced so mucJh money on unliquid securities the industries would not have been started 
at all ” and you say here that the industries ha^e not done any good ? — A — I mean the' 
industries which came into liquidation 

Q — Then in reply to the question “ why did these people not invest in industries, 
and why did they invest m banks,” you say ” many of these depositors were investing 
in factories, but when these banks came into existence they put in then money in them ” 
Was this going on in many places in the pioiince, that these men who became depositors 
had been investing in industries ? — A — I know a great many instances in Delhi Por 
instance, in Krishna Mills these peopleVeie depositing their ^money at 5 to 6 per cent 
per annum 

Q — That was a general remark ? — A — That was general 

Hon’hle Mi, H J Maynard — Q — As regards speculation do you happen to know 
anything about the Upper India Eeal Estates Company ? — A — Yes, I know something 
about it 

Q — What happened in that ? — A — Well, it was started by about 7 or 8 individuals, 
and the paid-up capital of this company, I think, was about 8,000 or 4,000 rupees, not m 
hard cash, it was all spent in expenses, and the People’s Bank advanced something like 
3 lakhs to this company As far as I understand they were buying up land, and selhng 
land and speculating in land 

Q — Was there any income at all ? — A — No, it was a one man concern practically, 
and I think this company was running at a profit inasmuch as the price of land increased 
mainly afterwards, since it began its purchase 

Q — But it finally went into liquidation ? — A — Finally it went into liquidation 
because the companj^ owed 3 lakhs to the People’s and Amiitsai Banks, and the 
banks made demand, and then the directors of these banks went into liquidation , after- 
waidsthey had madea sort of settlement with the directors of the People’s and Amritsar 
Banks, by which all then property which was profitable went to the directors of the 
banks 


Q — You said it had Es 3,000 capital , it had as a matter of fact Ithink Es, 16,600, 
and the loan was not 3 lakhs but 15 lakhs , the'figures are not quite correct 

ll2 
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Witness No 881 

Me LiONEii Heath, Prmcipal, Mayo School of Art, Lahore 
Whitten evidence 

I GIVE the follo-wing viovs upon mdustiial maltois as a result of mj o\ponenco as 
a craftsman at homo and heio and an Inspector of Tndustnal Schools m this Pronneo for 
the last six years As Principal of the Ma} o School of Ait I ha^ o leaint something of the 
motives that move a student to seek knowledge in crafts, and I have learnt that m the 
majority of cases students join that school with the ultonor puiposo of getting Go\ern 
mont employment as Drawing teacheis, craft teachers, or draftsmen This is not all to 
the bad, they hand on the training they have received, but it is goneially in a \orj diluted 
form I would rather see the ciaft student lolurn to his homo in larger numbers 

' I am chiefly interested in the preservation and impioveraent of ^ illage and cottage 

industries, and I notice that as soon as you take a boy from his s illago and educate him with 
book learning ho is lost to Ins horoditarj' calling Mj hope therefore is to see a mimmuin 
of book know'ledgo followed by technical training in a definite direction and to see the 
craftsman got at in his village wuth all the lesources that science and ait gives us It is 
with this object that I advocate industiial schools in the mdustiial disliicts and taking 
our knowledge to his front door in the form of peripatetic experts and local exhibitions 

I should like to see appreciated the fund of skilled and artistic taste Ijnng inmost 
cases dormant in the Indian craftsman, to a great extent unspoiled even 3 ot, but which 
IS fast being lost 01 luinod, first, by his ignoianco of chaiigod conditions and taste and, 
second, by a system of education that has not talvcn into consideration the peculiarities of 
Ills requiiements and the value of Ins traditional craft methods As a consequence he has 
fallen into the mistake of copj'ing bad specimens of vestern craft, this being the onlj aiail 
able means he has seen of educating himself 

If the best native industiies aio to bo preserved and encouraged, it is a process in 
which a little expenditure is useless, and \ erj little of the public funds ha\ c been aiailablo 
for it up to the present time Laxish expoudituio in technical and commeicial education 
13 as necessary in India to day os it was in Japan fifty j ears ago, and would I behove give 
as profitable results • 

II — Technical aid to indiistncs 

I have no knowledge of any technical or scientific aid from Government that is 
within the reach of the mdustiial woiker of this Province, agriculluie not being included 
as an industry 

In my opinion Punjabi may be considered to bo one of the most skilful, apt and 
industrious of all India’s mdifttnal workers whon under direct supervision, j’-et it is an 
indisputable fact that most ot the industries have failed to inamtam then popularity and 
have m most cases steadily deteriorated m quality and quantity owing as I take it in a 
great measure to want of technical and commercial knowledge I will mention a few only 
that have particularly suffered Carpet making, all kinds of dj ed goods and printed 
cottons, woven goods, pottery and tiles, silver wares, and wood-work, especially of de 
corative quality 

I am aware that these industries have suffeied m a gieat ineasui e through the changes 
In mdustnal and commercial conditions, but there is no doubt in my mind that they would 
have suffered much less if there had been avadablo any sort of technical and scientific 
assistance 

yeing mdustiy One industry in particular would be likely to benefit greatly if there w ere a Govern 

ment demonstration and research institute, and that is the dyeing industry Vegetable 
dyes are no longer so beautiful noi so pucca as formerly and a great number of industnes 
and art crafts are affected, notably those mentioned abov 0 The Punjabi has either lost the 
tiaditional methods of preparing and using these colouis or has through stress of commor 
cial competition rushed the process and so has lost beauty of effect and permanency of 
colour Eesearch might surely assist the small producer m economy of labour and 
cheapness of production As long as the tiaditional crafts of India are appreciated and it 
IB desired to preserve them in then traditional forms so long will such aids to beauty as 
vegetable dyes be required Experience shows that while science cheapens and perfects 
production in the commercial sense, beauty suffers from this very quality of scientific per 
feotion As an instance I may mention the loss of oui power to lepioduce the beauty of 
the Persian tile and the comparative crudeness of aniline dyes or again the deteiioration 
in the coleur of the Multan tile due to the unalloyed purity of the metallic oxides 
used which could not formerly be obtained in the bazar and had to be prepared by the 
workman himself 
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One must realise that aniline dyes ha\ e come to stay for good oi evil, but their uses 
are not understood, with the result that cheap fugitive colours are the most in vogue and 
piobahly ei en the best way to treat these is unknown or at any late the worker does not 
trouble to carry out instructions issued with the dyes I have it on the authority of Pro- 
fessor A G Gieen, P E S , late Professor of Tinctoiial Chemistry, Leeds University, 
who IS responsible for the discovery of many of these coloiiis that pioperly prepared and 
used aniline dyes may be as permanent as vegetable dyes That as used in India they are 
not permanent evoijbody has ample evidence Any one who has compared the beauty 
and permanence of the old woven and embroidered goods with the later qualities must 
realise how much the workers has e to learn of scientific dyeing For mstance, in woven 
materials look at Eampur cliaddars, Kangia and Kashmir pattoos and tweeds or lungis, 
fagns or laijes from the Eastern Punjab, or in embroidered goods look at ‘plmlkaris or 
Chamba rvmals I think ei ery one wall agree that all these have been ruined by bad dyeing 
mostly -with amline dyes 

For these reasons I am in favour of having a provincial leaearch and demonstration Teohnologioal jnsti 
institute foi dj eing in the Punjab Its aid must be w'lthin the easy reach of all workers, 
possibly on the lines of the Lyallpui Agiiciiltuial College I am strongly in favour of 
spending the money available by bunging experts to this country rather than by sending 
Indians to England, mj experience being that the Indian returning te India after a year or 
tw 0 111 England is only partiallj trained and has lost all sympathy for Indian workers and 
only strives to transplant Western styles and methods heie without any desire to help in the 
impiov ement or presen ation of Indian crafts A system of travelling scholarships in India, 
something on the line of those of the 'Manchestci School of Technology by which a student 
IS enabled to torn about and make reseaiches into the failuies and beauties of their w^ork 
in other provinces, would do much more to conserve the industries and crafts of this 
country than any amount of foreign travel, if as I propose there was the expert and scientist 
at the immediate back of them Unless it is desired to turn out Indian industries from one 
Westein mould, I am not in favour of inci eased facilities for lesearch or study in England 
except in the case of puiely scientific work , what wo do vvant is to keep the individuality 
of Indian industries and to do this wo want to encourage the study and appieciation of -what 
13 best 111 them which could bo done best by Indian tiav elling scholarships There are none 
so Ignorant of what is good m their own country as the Indian students When the expert 
staff of such a research institute ns I suggest had been able to tram Indian Piofessors, they 
should bo allowed to give a liberal proportion of their time for the purpose of travelling 
and gmng advice to private firms oi smaller communities of woikeis I think it will be 
admitted that jou do not reach the Indian woikor by taking students into a technical 
college , you must devise some means of bringing your knowledge to his front door In 
important industries it may be done from a centre bj means of travelling exports or 
in the smaller industries by means of village deinonstialois permanently employed to 
gather round them the artirans for instructional purposes This could only be done by a 
Department of Industries having command of exports peculiar to the needs of the Province 
The Director of Industries here has one such expert in his weaving department, but one man 
can hardly cover a Piovunce Irko the Punjab I do not not see any advantage in giving 
the Director of Industries the assistance of young civilians without any technical or scien- 
tific knowledge of industries for the purpose of interpreting to the worker the expert’s 
advice and instructions, as was recently done in this Province in the case of certain defects 
in Slultan tiles andpotteiy The expert must come in direct contact with the worker if 
any good is to result 

Pottery and tile work of all kinds is another industry that urgently needs a central Pottery 
research institute not only to improve existing industries but to give assistance to com 
mercial potteries This is a trade that has a cer tarn future in the Province the raw materials 
are here or m adjacent prov inces A small w oiks called the Eureka Tile Works, has already 
been started by two brothers , formoily students of the Mayo School of Art, after studying 
in England, but they are handicapped by vvant of expert advice and capital Ihave already 
proposed tins craft as one of those needing initiation in the Mayo School of Art where it 
was formerly practised, but money has not been available up to the present and this is 
an industry that requires the latest and best scientific knowledge 

The peculiar ciicumstancos by which metal has fulfilled most of the requirements 
of the Indian population are not likely to continue indefinitely, and I think one is justi 
fied in foreseeing a big future for the pottery industry in India 

HI — Assistance in marlcting products 

I believe the original intention of having provincial museums was that they* should Ckunmorowl 
influence and encourage industries I know that this was the intention in founding the ““ssnma 
Central Museum, Lahore As lai as I know this aim no longer enters into policy of any 
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provincial museum and l)e3’’ond the small influence that the sight of beautiful things may 
have upon the uneducated I am afraid that the evisiting museums have little or no 
educational or encouiaging effect upon (ho class uo vush to reach 

Theie used to bo a small sale room {mdc appendix A) attached to Lahoio ]\Iuaeum, 
but it Avaa closed before m3 time as it vas considered to achie\ 0 no useful puipose, but in 
this case there was neither tho money 1101 organisation to touch eicn the fiingo of a lery 
largo problem 

I am in fa\oiu of comnioicial museums 11111 on lines which would gne proper pro 
miuence to both the commercial side and the craft side It must has e a head who could 
hold the balance faul3’^ between the different coiiimunitie'i and intoieits concerned, tho 
man of taste and tho man of business It might well bo undci tho controlling influence 
of the Department of Industiies if such existed, but I am not in fas our of its being run 
by a Government seisice man I am not a business man and I do not know what are tho 
requuements of organised business, but I know that tho unorgani’Jod craftsmen badl3 need 
means by which they can not only find a niaikot for then productions but obtain data 
that will give them an idea of what is m demand and tho changes that me constantly' 00 
curring in that demand 

In my experience the Punjab cottage industries die simply because tastes change 
and the craftsman remains the same ,he has no knowledge by which ho can adapt his tradi- 
tional patterns to modem requirements , ns cost of production goes up, his workgoes down 
in quality which is the only way he sees of meeting the exigencies of tho case , as he has no 
direct connection with tho public he is forced to sell to the middle man and his profit is 
still further reduced Such industries ns Chiniot and Hoshiarpur wood work, ilultan 
pottery and tiles woik, and silveisimth woik are instances to hand If commercial 
museums were formed and connected with local cominittees in the \anous ciaft centres 
w'hose duties would bo to collect mateiials to gne information in the course of their tours 
and if too there were a well considered and airnnged publication by which up-to date 
designs were placed before tho ciaftsman, connected with and cn ciliated bj tho museum 
[ see my note (mde appendix B) on tho Journal of Indian Art and ludusirij in reply to 
endorsement No 1131, dated22nd November 1910, from the Financial Dcpailmcnt, Punjab 
Government), w e should ha^ 0 tho nucleus for a scheme of encouragement and conson ation 
that I think would have fai-rea clung results 

Industiial exhibitions do not appeal to hare had any lory gieat adiantage In 
the past they have been too few' and far between , before (heir lalue becomes knownthoy 
are over We want tho constant dropping lather than a heaay downpour , tho Indian is 
too slow to change foi an exhibition once 111 ten 3 ears to hare any effect, but I do think 
that the idea of tiavolling exhibitions is a good one in order to liiing direct to the worker 
the needs of the market I have long felt the same want for the impiovemcnt of design 
and execution in the mdustiial schools undei my control, and I ha\o introduced a similar 
idea on a small scale by which I circulate to industrial schools thioiigh tho Deputy' Com 
missioner the spare products of the Mayo School of Ait showing articles in wood and metal 
of improved design and construction, the object being by passing on from school to school 
to have a constant succession of different objects and so in tho coiiise of time to improve 
the Indian crafts woik in these mediums At present this has only begun and it is diffi 
cult foi one institution to produce in the school course many objects in the ymai, but from 
the results obtained from one industrial school, viz , tho Ainiitsai School, it is eiidont, the 
advantage that is obtained fiom having a high standard to w ork to I am convinced that 
some system of travelling exhibitions in which tho work of the special industiies of the 
locality were dealt with would hai e a beneficial effect, but I am not at all sure 
that short time exhibitions in small places w'Ould be either the most effective or 
the most economical methods of mtioducing new ideas, partly because of tho 
difficulty of obtaining housing and partly because of the deterioration tho exhibits 
would be bound to suffer under the travelling conditions of goods in India On the whole, 
a system of periodical special exhibitions in the larger conties that might lemam open 
even as long as six months seems to gne the most likely' chance of good results I think 
Government should encourage such exhibitions and they might finance them to the extent 
of providing the specimens that are to form the exhibition, whether of foreign or Indian 
manufactures, but I am not in favour of Goi eiument paying for tho exhibition The 
Indian communities should be taught to help themselves and the surest w'ay' to ensure them 
acquiring knowledge is to make them pay for it , therefore these exliibitions should bo run 
by communal or private enterprise Government policy should be in the direction of 
giving facilities for the acquisition of new plant or apparatus rather than by financing the 
workers For instance, if as a result of an exhibition of pottery and tiles held in Multan, the 
potters wish to acquire the simple machinery used in the preparation of the ^ aiious" spurs ” 
usedinfiringmodernpotteiy, specimens of which W'ould naturally be part of the exhibi- ‘ 
tion, and which are quite unknown in Multan , then I think it should be possible to purchase 
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tliroiigh Go^o^nlIlont Iho noccs'?arj iinchmea on qomo fliich s^atom na tho hire iiurchaso, 
tlua boing n case in mIiicIi it la impo=ail)lo to iinnrovo Iho iiiaiisiry Milliout modern appli- 
ancoa and amnll workeia could not obtain the same o\ccpt by financial assiatanco One 
5mall yur i\orks could «upph a mIioIo diatncl and tlie potlom iiould apccdily learn that 
iii'dcad of 70 per cent of then pioduco bom" sciapped or sold “aeconda” 70por cent 
ftf loist 'wotzld ho luarketablo \uth the liolp of Bpuis alono 

oxlnbifions ni most ca^cs nhould not bo pojnilar in cbaiactci, but should have 
flic tuo fob! puiposo ot showiu" yoiKers wbaf the market demands and when conveni- 
ent, boM tbo result is pioduced, and purcbaseis what tbo yorkois pioduce, the jiriman' 

0 ijcct of Mbat I Ilia'S call iboso lotil exhibit ions being tbo education of tbeuorkormtotho 
)a\ia of sup])l\ and demand and imjiioxcincnts in doMgn oi coiistruolion It should bo 
sen lielpiul if lists of iiiijioited aiticlcs %\eio ciiculatcd and some of them oxbibilod in 
commercial museums or local a'liitufions 

JF —Olherformt oj Goi'( rnment nid to uidiislnrs 

I ba\ 0 onh cxjieticnce of one raw product owned b\ GoMinmont and that is -wood, 

1 do not know if nnj measures are taken b\ the borcst Iteparlment to ensure a supply 
of seasoned wood, but oarh in un son ice I found il prnttu ilh impossible to get wood of 
seasoned quality llcaboing tb it it w I's tmjtos'.ible to do good i.ork without good material 
1 obtained Goieniinenf ranrtion to juirebnso and stoie its 10,000 worth of wood, but al- 
though Ibis nmonni of wood was purchased,! reciived no nxMstanco fiom tbo I’oicst De- 
jinrfnieiit in ol>ininiii'’ tilliergoed wood oi rt isonable i lies in e\cr\ tasi 1 a\ns told I 
could not b( -tqipliul Onh in flu case of bi-b iiii wood did 1 1>u\ fioni the boiest Do 
partmenf some lo' s m the opm mar’ rl at llu ir own jirne do cribed an of first class quablj , 
cut in 1012 and «old in I'tlO, an mm ise of ."(i jni cent In ing (barged ifain selecfionwas 
made onh to find if of smb roar i fibie and o'U'iiu I o bt meb is for purposes of 
cabinet makiii" '^either fed dfodai, nor am of the rare, woods ba\e 1 been able lo 
purchase fbroueb the 1 ortst Department T( ik of all \ ood n the onh one that has 
an\ pretensions to bf seisonrd and I .ini told that tlu n eon is tbiit it is ringed and loft 
standing for If! M ar- before cutting IMi» thrr tins i or not, it is fnirh well sianoncd 
in bulk, but ns wood cninot bo propt rh *”asnn(al until it is cut into planks or pcnntlings, 
it IS not vbat it ii'ublbe.iti abo too rxp( nano a wood for getienil jiurjioses 

I tbmk It is I fiirrali novlcdge tbnl wood-work made and pnrcliased in India 
Fnon wnsjis nnd crecka and v ill not ' land In ni" f xjiorled bonie, and aho lliul the quality 
of nnf cnnl apart n1to„i tber from workm in«bi)> dm i not comi'are with older work 

It IS also general knowledge that a firm like Maple’s or an} other fust class cabinet 
mal er slacks bi= wood and doe-> not use if for ‘>b xeirs after it i . cut into Ruilablo thick 
ne^sf, 'Hie lael of <iii\ such inaleiial here is bound to militate against imtli good woik 
and if rrnh luarlml It n quite inijmssiblc for Ibe ordinan producer to afock wood m 
uin rjiwntifs Fiiflicient for Fi isoning and one jtrobleni n how lo meet bis requirements, 
nnotliT 1 “ (bo requirements of Government dipailmrnfs As fni ns I am awaic tbo State 
rnilwn}s art the onh doiiarlmonts that can afiord to stoiU anv quanlita cortainlj con 
tractors under tbo Public IVorks DfpartnKnt appear lo have no facilities for obtaining 
good wood 

It npjiearp to me that some notion might well be exjicctod of Government who owns 
piieb a raw produel i"' wood to ensure that it reiclus the consumer in a '■(ate fit for use 
I realise the cosUiiK-- of loel iii" iq) capital foi '1(1 v ears in ecntrni stock dc])6ts, but if Gov- 
ernment at tion IS net cssurv lo eneonrage and ininrov e local industries, I see no altoranative 
than to start with imjiroviu" the qiialitv c.f ra\ material and fncilitna (or getting it to 
consumers at reasonable rite rsjiecialh m the case of nnbicakable law materials such 
ns vNOod, Cbm.' cbi} and g} jisum ifone foi the ninl ing of Plaster of Pans A load of 
sbisbain wood lo"s Mibir 11s 1,21", cost me Ps 207 in fieigbt and eaitagc fiom Cbanga 
Manna to Lahore, vbile a truck of Gal m innd« of gvpsiim value Rs 127-11 0 at Bolira, costs 
Rs. 107 in freight to I aboroand Rs 07 for loading and cartage 

V — Trnvnuq oj Inlour and ‘•i/prrcisioii 

II IS possible that Hit lack of ])nmai} education has bmdcied nulnslual develop- 
ment, but I do not see (bat]inniaiy cdntatioii as at piescnl pi at tisod will do much to en 
courage industrial do\ elopinent , tboiigb a well considcied svstom might do much I mean 
bv ibis a s-^stein that sboultl hr ir m mind (he possible finisbmg of tho boj ‘s education at 
the jinm.ar} (lc])arlmenl so that it plioiiltl be as mueb ns possible complete in itself , not 
aiming at leading to fuluie btoiaiv education, but ainung cbietlv at (lainmg tbo boy’s 
ntelligonce, powei of observation, control and initiative, lather than giving bfm book 
nowledge, e smalt enng of subjccis, or a little knowlodgo of English Pnnmiy education 

ould include with the Unco 11 ’b a compulsory training in Kmdoigarlcn work, drawing 
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Industnal schools 


aud general manual training,, all on educational lines so as to lead uj) to special sclioolq^ 
for the training in craft work 

My repoit [vide Appendix G) on tho industiial schools of the piovmcointhe appendix 
to the 1914 15 Educational Eepoit will give nij opinion on tile voik the industrial 
schools had up to that time achio\ od 

Since then the question of industnal tiaining has been considered by the Standing 
Committee on Industnal Education and mj piopo«als to this Committee weie roughly 
on the following lines — 

I— That any attempt to teach craftsmanship m Pnmaiy Industrial schools 
should bo abandoned, that they should no longoi be lecognised as indiis- 
tiial schools Init a« schools of manual training, and so bo tiansferred to the 
contiol of tho Inspectoi of Diamng and Manual Tiainmg of tho proiince 

n That goneial education in Middle Industrial schools should be stopped at tho 

V Pnmary and the subjects taught in tho Primary department be 
CO related to the craft woik of tho Middle department 

III —That, in Older to inculcate discipline and hard woik, eight houis should be 
the working day of the Middle department, six of which should be deioled 
to craft voik and two to diawing, mensuiation and special subject related 
to ciaft uork, such as English related to matoiials, tools and appaiatns 
or a knovledgo of tho propaiafions of niaterials like wood, metal, etc, 

IV — That such schools should bo uiidoi the control of craft-knouing heads, and 

undei the inspection of an Industrial Inspectoi, not an educational In 
spectoi as at present 

V —That such kliddlo Industrial schools should be fed from Primary Manual 

tiaining schools and m turn should feed advanced special schools as that 
proposed foi Jullundui on tho lines of the Bareilly School of Carpontiy 

VI —That it would bo essential to equip all Industnal schools vnth up-to date light 
power machinoiy and that the ciafts taught should depend upon local 
demands and that whore possible tho students, should be apprenticed to 
local woiks or Municipal woikshops 

As an expeiiniontal measuie I was poiinittod to make a test at the Amritsar In 
dustiial school lathei rnoio than a jeai ago, and although I anticipated that the stopping 
of geneial education at the V Pnmary and the learning of English would greatly 
leduce the numbei of students I also foresaw the prospect of better ciaft-tiaming bung 
mg back a class of student really anxious to improve hib knowledge of practical work 
This has proved true, while the incieased woiking houis have shown increased qualify 
and finish 

The experiment at Amritsar is by no means complete for two reasons, first modern 
machinery has not yet been intioduced, and second the proper co relation of general subjects 
to the crafts taught has not been commenced owung to lack of the right text-books but the 
results already obtained go to show that wo are now on better lines though sadly handi- 
capped for want of money This much is at least evident — that the present eight 
hours worling day gives better discipline — one of the first essentials for all industrial 
training and that if a boy takes the course now introduced ho is at least anxious to improv e 
and it does not lead him away fiom his calling as formerly might easily have been the 
case 

I am strongly in favour of combining industrial school training with apprentice 
ship to works but it is not easy to aiiange outside big cities Something has been done on 
these lines at the Eailway Technical School, Lahore, by apprenticing pupils part time to 
the Eailway woikshops and also in giving half time apprentices in shops half time in the 
Eailway Technical School for purposes of giving them theoretic training, mathematics 
and English , but in neither of these cases has it proved entirely satisfactory In the first 
case the students of the schools do not receive more as part time apprentices than they 
would do if they had had no technical training, and so are not attracted to this form of 
obtaining knowledge , and in the latter case there has not been enough co-oporation betw'een 
the two mstitutions, and it has not been found possible to judge of the degree of advant- 
age the shop-students have gained 

A wade system of industrial schools for the province has not yet receiv ed Govern- 
ment consideration, apart from the Eailw'ay Technical School there is not a Government 
Industnal School in the Punjab Personally I do not think this form of training will 
achieve success as long as it is left to local bodies who either have not the funds or else a 
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Eettled policy in the mattei The failure of these schools up to the present only shows the 
hopelessness of attempting industrial tiaimng on piofit-mahing lines and -without liberal 
expenditure and does not shorv that small industries cannot be improved and encouraged 
by a sound system of industrial schools It is an interesting object lesson to compare the 
Eailway Technical School ivith local board schools in other parts of the province In the 
first you ha-ve a school liberally equipped and supported by Government money where the 
whole efforts and policy of the Managing Committee is to perfect the training of the boys 
and to give them a chance of future employment No attempt is made to make it self- 
supporting but to tram the sons of artisans in the use of modern machinery as an aid to 
construction and finish That the school fills an important place is eridenced by its po- 
pularity there being at present 400 pupils on the rolls and also by the fact that it attracts 
the sons of ailizans to a greater extent than other schools of this class 

Compared with this we have the various district board schools, starved of equipment 
and money in manj^ cases, -auth under paid staffs and ill-qualified teachers trying to 
satisfy the supposed demand for hteiaiy education and an undoubted demand for 
more craft knowledge and achieving neither, because the literary education is in most 
cases unadapted to the requirements of the artizan and the craft that is taught 
could be learnt better in the boy’s home if he is the son of an artizan — and if 
he IS not, the time given to ciaft work is not sufficient even to discipline him to hard 
■work far less to^good work Let me give an instance on the teaching of weaving 
m the Eohtak Industrial School The district is noted for fine muslins The 
only justification for teaching tins craft in the industrial school would be that it could be 
shown that with improved looms and designs the w'oik of the bazar w'eaver could be better 
or moi e chfeaply^ done What is done is to give an unqualified weaver "Rs 20 per mensem 
to teach weaving-woik that the better class bazar weaver would be ashamed to turn out 
The natural result rs the failure of the industnal school to achieve any useful purpose 

I am rn favour of a department of Industries taking the management of such schools, 
they would be in no sense educational concerns and should not be in my opimon under an 
educational, authority if there were a properly equipped department of Industries with 
experts rather than ofircials at its command I do not see how the two departments could 
work in unison in contiolling industnal schools 

IX — Oilier forms of Govei nmcni action and orgamsahon 

Under this head I only wish to call attention to silver goods as one of those products 
that urgently require some system of compulsory' Government certificate and Be\eie 
penalties for the sale of misdescribed silverware 

It 13 well know'n that the acquisition of silver and gold ornaments is the method 
adopted by the Punjabi for saving money and that the cost of making such ornaments 
saries from one anna to 4 annas per tola weight of silver used If therefore hard times 
come, money can be raised by sale of ornaments with but small deduction for workmanship, 
if the original metal was good Very different however is the case if the metal is dishon 
estty alloyed which iB unfortunately a greatly increasing practice now-a-days 

, This practice works harmfully to the industry in two ways first, it checks the saving 
of money by buying ornaments second, it gives the middleman an unfair advantage over 
the honest worker by enabling him to undersell and so forcing him into the position of a 
daily labourer instead of being a master craftsman I do not hesitate to say that some of 
the silverware sold has no more right to the description “ silver ” than brass has the right 
to be desmibed as “ copper ” Tins is pushing out the Indian worker and putting all the 
custom into the hands of European firms and the profit on European silverware is from 
50 per cent, to 70 per cent 

The master worker would gladly welcome any system of hall marking and wnllmgly 
pay the cost as with his small expenses it would enable him to compete on advantageous 
terms with the middleman shop-keeper who is naturally not at all anxious in his short- 
sightedness to have to guarantee his goods 

That the profits of English silverware are so high is evidence enough that people 
will willingly pay for a guarantee of standard silver, and I thmk that no one will contend 
that there is any beauty in the English designs to account for it, though there is m 
the greater finish 

Latifi in the “ Industrial Punjab ” tells us that up to 1890 there was a system of 
Municipal hall-marking of silver and gold tinsel in Lahore and in Delhi even later He 
quite fairly contends that this system was the bul-^ark of the industry 

Another aspect of the case is that if hall-marking were insisted upen in India it 
■would help in the employment of Indian workers for European firms who now import every 
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bit of then <ii]ven\nio fioin England instead of nping (lit tmdoiibtod pi'll! of llio natno 
w orb Cl 

If municipalities ’ncio Milling to nitiodute Iho as'.aMug and Manipiiig of btandard 
silvei it might bo left 111 their linndP Midi hiifTicienf poMcr of ]iio«( ciition and prnall 3 
in capes of fiaiid or foigoi-y of hall maibs , but I should prefer to k e nnjunal conftol and 
uniformity of policy EMstmg 0o\ cinmciit institutions might be made centres foi testing 
and marbin" in the case of piccious meliiis, ns foi in-lntiti mints oi Tndu'’tr].il Inslitulioiio, 
butlliaieno bnoMledgo of Iiom ball mail, mg is Moibed in Euiope 


APPENDIX A 

The object of the sale loom Mas to encourage the ait i/ans and toliclp the European 
toiinsts 111 obtaining rcadi made objects Mitbout ant difiiciilti 

The sale room mos staitcd in IbS? Midi a eapital of Its l,r,00 Inben from tlio pro 
fits of the Maic School of Ait, Goieinniciit liaMiig sanctioned a mondih nlloMance of 
Es 25 per menpom to the Ecgislinr There Mere tMo binnelics of tins department termed 
(i) Goi eminent piiicliases, and (ii) commission sale — 

(i) Aiticlcs brought In nrli/nns, dealers, and purchased In Goicrnmcnt Tlie^o 

Moro sold after adding a Goi ernrnent jiiofit of lOj'crcciit and in '•ome eases 
coiiBiderabh moie llinn ibis 

(ii) Articles of great %ahio brought In art irans and liopi hi Go\ eiiiment on com 

mipsion halo These Mere sold at the piiccs fi\od hi OMiieis but a puni of 
11s b 4-0 per cent map deducted from die jirocecdp, on account of Go\cni 
ment profit, bcfoie painient to the oMiior 

This airangoment m orbed moH fioin 1887 to 1802 ns Mill bo soon ftom the annual 
piofits bIiomii beloM' — 


1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

106 

022 

805 

810 

562 

215 nrerngoEs 000 per annum 


In tlioycai 1803 at die instance of tlio Accountant-General it mas derided to pay the 
alloMnuco to the Ecgisiinr out of tlio piofits nccnied from tlio Art sale room A® the 
capital of Es 1 ,500 Mas spent in purchasing articles and theio m.is no othci fund to paA the 
Eegistrai the mIioIo jirocoedh Mcnt to proMtlo his nlloMnncc and conscqiiciith am aiticlcs 
sold could not he replaced This airnngcmeni lirought the concern to an insoh cut condi 
tion as tho capital of Es 1 500 and the jirofif of Es 1,000, t ic , Es 2,500 had hcen eliP 
bursod to tho Ecgialrnr, and Mlien the nccounlp Mere halanced in ^hirch 10(12 tlierc Mas 
thieo months' pay fEs 75) still due to Inni and onh Es 7 to the ciedit of the fund llic 
total loss during this ariangoinont is ns folloMS — 


1893 

1891 

1895 

1.S96 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902. 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Eb 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

17 

800 

24 

149 

80 

101 

229 

306 

220 

201 


To stop this unsatisfactorj' condition, in the a cai 1001, tho Goi eininont panctionod 
a special giant of Es 2,500 for the reorgniii/ation of the sale loom and put it under tho 
charge of the Darognh mIio mas nlloMcel 10 poi cent on profits (nearh 5 per month for 
this extra m'oiI, ) 

This arrangement Morbod moII again ns Mill bo scon fioni the nniuinl profits shoMn 
beloM' — 

1904-05 1905 06 1906 07 1907-08 1908 09 

Es Es Eb Es Es. 

17 93 92 128 54 

In thej'ear 1909 Mlien the Lieut ennnt-Govornoi a isitod the Miiseumjit Mas proposed 
to abolish this department as the small profits did not justify tho use of so muchlspace 
which could bo bettei utilized for tho display of sculptuics and of hoi nnliqiio objects The - 
department was accordinglj' closed, articles on commission pale being letiiincd to owneis, 
after lecoveiy of the advances made , those puichasecl hv Goveinraent being^soldlbi 
public auction and the pioceeds utilized in the impioi ciiient of Economic and Industrial 
sections of the Museum, 
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The statement of account at the time of closure was as follows — 



Rs 


Rs 

Capital in 1887 

1,600 

Cask in Treasury 

4,347 

Capital m 1904 

2,600 

Recoverable advances 

331 

Liabilities 

6,924 

Stock in band 

2,209 

Profits 

. 2,303 

Stock m hand on commission sale 

4,833 



Damaged goods 

446 

Total 

12,227 

Total 

12,223 


APPENDIX B. 

With leference to the correspondence undei consideration and to the Journal ot 
Indian Alts and its avowed aim to piomote Indian aits and industries I am inclined to 
think that, fiist the original proposals of which the Journal was only a part, for the 
promotion of mdustiial arts m India have been entirely lost sight of, and, secondly, that 
the Journal hardly makes any attempt to improve existmg industrial arts which is cer- 
tainly the first step necessary to then promotion I consider that the Journal has become 
a connoisseur catalogue of Lidian Industrial Arts as they were and m some cases as they 
have become in their decadence, but it gives no inkling of what they might be under the 
commercial and western influences which have to be recognised as heie for ever 

Any one who has lived long in India must be aware that the conditions of supply 
and demand, the cost of labour and materials, the public taste owing to these conditions, 
and the influence of western taste have forced Indian arts into a channel foreign to its 
original course and leading only to cheapness and bad art The idea that the Arts of India 
can be bolsteied up and forced back into then original traditions against the powerful 
influence of modern conditions is to my mind a fallacy The arts of a country grow from 
necessity, the most beautiful specimen of an industrial art must first be useful, and its 
essential beauty lies in its perfect utility, after that its beauty may be enhanced by decora- 
tion, the amount of which must depend upon its cost or commercial conditions The 
tendency of all modern effort in the direction of encouraging Indian Aits has been towards 
trying to force good taste by reproducing and copying ad infimhm specimens of ait for 
which there is no longer a demand m the true sense of the word, because such work has be 
come too costly and the taste of the people has changed , whereas all our effoits should be 
directed towards showing to the craftsman and the people how the beauty of form of Indian 
arts may be retained, modified or improved to suit modem requirements and taste 

In the Punjab for instance in Hoshiarpui, Chimot oi Jhang the craftsman is strug 
ghng to keep his craft alive by reproducing over and over again specimens of inlaid ivoiy, 
brass, or carved wood-work, long after either the demand for such work is dead or the 
cost of production has become prohibitive He cannot reduce the cost of production by 
simplifying the design or by reducing the amount of decoration as he has not the know 
ledge , his efforts all bear in the direction of trying to work quickly, and so bad work kills 
a craft that was already struggling against o\ei whelming odds to live 

Does the Journal of Indian Arts meet cases like this and half a-dozen others in this 
Proviucei* I am quite aware that when I piopose modeimsing Indian aits on the lines 
I have suggested that lovers of Indian art will cry out against such a proposal, but I say 
a live ait is better than a dead tradition, and whether we like it oi not the conditions of life 
are powerfullj’’ changing the art of the countiy and our duty must be to direct that change 
not to try and stop it 

What I advise therefore is that after the war the Journal of Indian Arts should enter 
upon its second senes with the ai owed object ot being of practical utility to craftsmen and 
to all who are desirous of impiovmg design and ciaft work in India, of whom there are 
hundreds, that it should become the mouthpiece of the Ait School, that there should be five 
central committees in the five art schools centres presided over by the five principals, ivho 
should be made responsible that then schools provide working designs for Industrial crafts 
based upon traditional Indian arts, where possible, but suited to English and Indian 
modern requirements, these designs to bo reproduced side by side with the object that has 
inspired the design These five central committees should be the clearing houses for material 
received from sub-comimttces in craft centres whose aim should be to collect or photograph 
good workable designs or craft objects and, starting with the five mam centres permanent, 
exhibitions should bo founded exhibiting onlj those things that either show evidence of 
coming from a live craft, or things that show' from then design and w orkmanship that they 
lie likelj to be in demand The Journal, reproducing from time to time specimens of the 
finest India craft work, should devote most of its space to articles on craft work and techni- 
cal subjects of use to craftsmen such as dyeing, weaving, pottery, and tile v\ork, wood 
preservation and seasoning, metal alloying and metal spiunmg, bronzing and lacquering 
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on wood and motal and a hundred other subject", of Mtal luterc-jt, and to the reproduction 
of photographs of actual objects of Indian Ait with working scale drawings and gnmi’ 
cost of materials and pioduclion In othei words, it is essential to haio an nuthontatno 
journal given up to the true promotion of Industual Arts in India It should be um at 
Government expense published in England where the subject matter for the articles and 
the contributions can bo most readily obtained, it must bt lun by exjierls and not bj 
departmental oflicers, and no expense should bo spaiod in keeping India uji-lo'dato on all 
matters of Industual Arts and Crafts It would help to bring the Indian Vrt Schools m 
touch with tho whole of India and tend to check the tendenej to make them nmnufnc 
turing concerns and foico them to bo what they bhould be, i e , centres of art, craft, educa- 
tion and design 

I do not wish to belittle in any wa> tho most exctllcnl work done bj the Journal 
of Indian Art which has alwajh been most excellently compiled and edited, and 1ms 
established a most valuable record of tho Indi in Ait Indu'-tiies of tho p mt, but I do feel 
most strong]} that it would be a mistake to sttemjit to continue on the fame lines m the 
future, when there is a ciying need foi a journal giving practical help to the craftsman of 
India 


APPENDIX C, 

Note on existing Industrial Schools 

There is one thing that must ho carofullj considered while wo are cnlicisaig m 
dustiial schools and seeking to improve them, and that m tint, no maftei whether tho 
students are the sons of aitirans or not, tho vast nmjoutj of them is inxmns onlv to obtain 
Homo form of Gov ornmoiit oinploj mont E\ on the clev crest of the bojs who ohium perhaps 
a Hoholaiship to enable them to continue tlieir studies in the Mavo fecbool of Art and vifcr 
thieo or foui years there, having leaint to do the finebt craft work which would tit them to 
open thou own shops foi tho production of rcillj first class work, Ihcj ir vdilv throw up tho 
practice of their craft in fav our of a post as te ichor on 11s bOamonth It is huothov iiio} 

become good teachers, but if thej use all their framing for the purpose of Irnming otlic-s 
to become teachers how are tho industnes of tlio piovinco Innolitcd Unloos a fair per 
centago of these industrial students m.e then tr.uniiig in the continued practice of their 
craft there is something dofcctivo m tho schomo of tilings 

Theso boys come of a class that usuall} have no luoniis of commanding monoj wdli 
which to stait industual enterprises It appeus, therefore, that no industrial tinining is 
complete unless a sjstoin is devised h} which a lio} can bo helped to slait his own works 
when he has completed his training 

Taking industrial schools os a whole the following aio tho points which strike the 
observer — 

(1) that a minority only of tho jiupils are of tho artizau class , 

(2) that there is no clear idea of the principles on vihich tho schools uio to woik 

that. IS, whether on educational lines oi with a view to training craftsmen, 

(8) that tho biuldmgs aio unsuitable und tho equipment insufiicient , 

(4) that the crafts selected for leaching aio often neither related to educational 

value or the craft demands of tho district , 

(5) that although Govoinmout pay a giaut-in-oid tho governing bodies ajtpesr 

to have a free hand in appointing toaohois, in starving tho school of 
necessities oi in trying to make sale proceeds balance expenditure , 

(6) that whether considered ns a craft school or an educational school, the 

teachers are often untrained foi either purpose , 

(7) that the discipline is slack and tho hours of work have no lelatiou to the 

future life and labour conditions of tho aitizau , 

(8) that the general education given is both in advance of, and unsuitod and un- 

related to, tho work tho boj^s will have to do , 

(9) that the Headmasters of those schools in nearly ovoiy case are appointed 

by the District Inspector for tho general qualifications and not foi thoir 
craft knowledge so there is hardly a single Headmaster who is either ^ 
qualified in oi sympathetic with industrial training , and 

(10) that although these are ludustiial schools oi at any rate schools whoso aim 
it IS to train the mdustual classes, it is tho District Inspector and not tho 
Industrial Inspector who represents Government in their management. 
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It appears to me that there are only two types of industrial schools possible One 
IS a school in which the Industrial classes shall have an oppoitumty of obtaining such 
general education as shall fit them to be better and more intelligent woikmen and in addi- 
tion be trained in the use of modern tools and a systematic couise of ciaft work in order to 
give them step by step a knowledge ranging from plain work up to the refinements of 
construction and finish of the best type of woik 

In a school of this kind geneial education should end at the V Primaiy, and up to 
this stage, the whole course, whether general education, drawing or craft work, should be 
purely educational, but with a distinct bearing upon the future lequiiements of the crafts 
man In continuation of this preliminary training there should follow industrial training 
in winch the discipline and hours of work should be in harmony with those obtaimng in 
the bazar and workshop in which the boys should be taught something of the origin, nature 
and cost of the material he hao to work with, a propei system of estimating value of ma- 
terials and labour, and honesty and refinement of construction and finish 

The second possible type of industrial schools is that founded with the avow'ed ob» 
ject of gi\ing boys of the Industrial classes an opportunity of raising themselves by educa- 
tion out of the sphere of life in which they are This school, I imagine, would lead to the 
High School and University In this school drawing and manual training should be used 
to the utmost and only for the purpose of increasing the boys’ general intelligence, powers 
of observation, self-reliance, and initiative Such a school cannot properly be called an 
Industrial School 

With these two types let us compare the existing industrial schools 

While wishing to tram craftsmen they give in many cases general education far 
beyond a craftsman’s needs, and there is little oi no attempt to give this geneial education 
any bearing upon a craftsman’s work At the end of a boy’s training after 8 years he has 
learnt to work perhaps 3 hours a day at his craft ivhen a bazar mistri has to work 8, 10, 
or 12 The tools he has been working with are little or no better than bazar tools 
E\ en if the teacher is qualified he has no time to teach the boys any superiority of work 
or finish as he is required bj'- the goveimng boaid to produce finished salable arti- 
cles With all his general education the boy cannot estimate correctly the cost of such a 
simple thing as an almirah , he knows nothing beyond the mere names of the materials he 
has to use A boy in the Amritsar School, on being asked, said that steel was a mixture 
of oast iron and wrought iron, and that zinc was used by jewellers as an alloy in the mak- 
ing of silver ornaments, yet a boy from this school is appointed as a qualified cqipentry 
teacher in Eaja Sansi W'heie manual training is taught for purposes of raising the boy’s 
general intelligence A boy in these schools although he may spend 2 or 3 hours a day in 
manual work, is often required by the District Inspector td take dull as one of the many 
subjects he must leain In the primary schools where the best teachers are required to 
give the manual training as educational basis, carpenters and blacksmiths are employed 
at a salary equal only to half what a good mistii can earn in the bazar Tailoring or shoe 
making are taught in some schools without any consideration as to either then educational 
value 01 the lequnements of the district, for no other leason apparently than that the 
salary of the teacher is low and equipment little or nothing. 

In Kalabagh, for instance, although non woik and -weaving are the industries of the 
district, the industrial school teaches tailoring as an extra craft in addition to carpentry, 
not because the tailors want it as out of the 61 boys leaimng tailoring only 4 are tailors’ 
sons, but because the boys like the easy work, and the parents say they can get a few pice 
as soon as their boys can run a hem oi work a machine, then they leave the school 

As far as I can judge it appears that aitizans do not send their sons to these schools, 
because they leain little in them that will be useful afterwards, and the craft they do learn 
could have been learnt better in the aitizans’ home, and by their school training they are 
undisciplined and ruined for hard work, those artizans, on the other hand, who do send 
their sons, do so not for the craft’s sake, but in order to help then children by education 
to use above the aitizans’ callmg 

The result is this — by giving too much general education the divorce of the 
artizan’s sons from his calling is assisted and by giving slovenly craft training and too 
much general education the artizan is made shy of sending his son, and the sons of non- 
aitizans are encouraged to join and to aspire to become teachers of craft oi drawing Also 
the aitizan feels that the proper industrial atmosphere is missing owing to the head not 
having the necessary training It is most necessary that both by example and precept 
the boys should be led to consider craft woik as one of the noblest callings 
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In brief my recommendations aro as follows — 

(1) That the only official ad\iser for these schools m industrial subjects and 

general management should bo a properly qualified and appointed 
industrial inspector with an assistant ini.poolor foi general subjects 

(2) That no Head Master bo appointed unless ho is qualified in at least one craft 

besides diawing 

(8) That all tcaclierH bo required to hold a depaitment d certificate which may 
bo acquired either in a training institution or by proved ability and under 
recommendation b}' tho industrial inspector 

(4) That tho Department should laj down dofiinto principles gov erning indus 

trial schools, and that no recognition or granls-in-aid bo gn on unless the 
schools conform to these principles 

(5) That general education should cease at tho V Priimrj standard witii a 

special course in arithmetic for mensination and C'.timating liter 
(G) That aftoi passing tho general education tost all bojs bo required to work 
8 houis a daa not including recess 

(7) That a minimum equipment bo enforced together with an adequate con 

tingcnt grant both based upon tho number of bov s in tho =chool 

(8) That a minimum scale of salaiics bo fi\ed 

(9) That all buildings must bo passed ns suitable by tho Inspector 


Oru Emdlsci, 16th DcciMinr 1917 

Ilon’ble^tr Ji N \loof.cr]tr — Q — Your evidence is verv cic iron the Mibjcct of technical 
andindustrid cduo ition, md 1 do not think person illy I nc’d s'-! tmnv qin-tionN There a 
one point I would like cleared up about vour ‘■chemo of industrial education , does lint relate to 
the education of artibin boJ^ onlv ? — J — No, to the classes I have bad pci 'Oml cspcncnei 
with as an art craftsman, either artisan or non-artiran 

Q — And their present prospect IS or will be to get jiosls ns tcaibcrs in indiistnal 
schools? — A — I have said in mj wnttin OMdence that I do think that is their main 
object in tho majority of tase-> I consulci th it their object is to get into Government 
service 

<3 —That is their present object’— yf — Ye--, their present object 

Q — But jour object is to turn them into artisans 7—J — Our object is, I t iki it, to 
bring them into direct contiet with the tbusses they come from with tbeir unproved 
training 

Q — You have mentioned in om place about fiinneiil blip jou sir tliat voii don't 
get an j help to start an j industrv, bow do j on propose to retnedv that di feet ’ — /i— I think 
that an institution such is mine, which jou might call the mother institution, and tbcsc in- 
dustrial schools ought to have funds available for dding bojs who wish to work in a 
definite craft 

<2 — You would Idvc to advance tlicm moiu v on loan ’ — I — 1 think money should 
bo advanced for the purcbiso of band fools, to bo collected bj the district officers iftcnvards 

Q — But that can be imniged belltr bj the Director of Induslneo ? — A — If might be 
if there were a properly financed department at bis b ick , but I think tbcii- should be some 
means of helping the hove whom I knew vvcie not piovided with enough mems to start on their 
craft 

Q — ^Therefore -you think tint when tbej' gel educition and pass from jour school 
they should also get some peeuniarj help so tbit tliej tin start in ludustrj of tbcir own’ — 
A — Yes I think it has been done, if 1 rtmeniher right, in i neavmg school in Bengal I 
have been told about a scheme bj' w bich the lutbonties were illowcd to give as much is 
100 rupees for the purchase of apparatus, and that it worked well 

Q —You have no idea as to what the total amount will be, if jou could stirt such 
a scheme ? — yf —No, I have not thought of it, because some bojs might onlj require band 
tools, but others might itquirc machine tools 

<2 — Fiom your long e\perienco with these boys do you. think there is much risk m 
adv anting a few rupees ? —J — I think it should be done under verj careful supervision and 
enquwy I think there might be gicat risk othci wise 

Q — Evenif tlioic is a little risk, do you still ihink tint it is desirable to make advauces 
to prevent people who go out from join school from wasting their ciaft knoiv ledge? — A, — I 
do most decidedly , I have thought v eiy seriouslj ovei it , it is vtrj dibhcirtoniiig to sec a 
competent, certainly highlj quililied craftsin in m some dueetions, lu place of taking up tint 
ciaft and going back to his district or v ilkigc, picferriug to take up a teachership m an indus- 
trial school ou 20 or 30 rupees often, though he bos tho chance of earning much more m his 
own craft 
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Q — ^Do you think there is any possihility of nising a small fniul from the public here 
who mteicst thomsohe'! ni the dcielopmenl of industries and keeping this fund for that 
iniipose — A — I do not think so So far as I know I do not see any =ign of such keen in- 
terest as n onlcl suggest such methods 

Q — So yon must rely on Goiernmcnt?c— -if — Ido not see how you can do other- 
wise 

Q — ^Yon ha^e enumerated here certain defects in the present primary education system 
Im e you reported them to the proper autlioiiti ? — A — There is my repoit on the industrial 
schools which w as ^ent to the Director of Public Instruction j- s a matter of fact that was 
draw n up after I Ind made constant complaints of the condition of these schools, and the 
formei Director of Public Instruction said, wall you put up a note for the infoimatiou of Goi em- 
menl upon this point ? and That note on education whichwas put up in 1914-15 was the re- 
sult 

Q —Have j ou heard of any action taken upon that report of -y ours ? — A — Yes, I think 
it also had some result , the Standing Coramittco on Industrial Education which was appomted 
by the Local Goiermnuit took that report of mine as a basis, and many of the recommenda- 
tions which thc\ put to Goi ernment are based upon that criticism 

Q — Has anything been done on those recommendations ? — A —Something has aheady 
been done because we hare already adopted one or two of its suggestions, namely, that we want 
more discipline in labour, that craft hois must Icirn to work long hours, and so on , foi that 
reason w o started an 8 hours' day in Amritsar 

<3 — Then generalli speaking the Education Department in the Punjab haie accepted 
-your scheme — J. — I certainly Hunk so 

t/f C E Loio — Q — Your staff does not admit of youi keeping m touch with 
1 our ev-pupils in ani way, I gathei ^ — No, mj staff could not possibly undertake such a 
job, 1 think it should he undertaken, hut I think one man would haiD to be deputed specially 
for it - 

Q - This proposal j ou make about giving boys enough money to purchase tools, that 
for instance could not bo undertaken with any safety unless you had a special staff ? — A — ^I 
think wc should haic to haio some means of making lety close cncimnes and some guarantee 
that the money w ould be returned Tliat I think might be done through district officers 

Q — With the help of district officers ? — A — I mean m district like Lahore there might 
he a special staff of the school for that purpose who might also have some other duty, namely, 
the dutv of keeping in touch w ith students who had already left the school 

Q —Of course the trouble will be that i£ you are dealing through the ordinary distnct 
stall they will Imhl enquiries as to these men’s solvency, and so on, so it may cost some money ? — 
A — Certainly, I realise that 

Q — Then do you think (hat more could he done to help c\-pupils, get a market for 
their w ares through a selling agency for instance? — A — I think that is one of the most 
important needs of the whole concern 

Q — Do they produce the best selling articles ? — A —They can only produce the best 
soiling articles by having some means of obtaining information as to what is most in require- 
ment, at the present time the\ haic no means whatcier 

Q —You nie aware of the arrangements made in Cawnporo and Madras and possibly in 
other places to bring articles made by Indian craftsman together where they can he dealt 
with ^ — A — By means of an exhibition I have been to Madras, and I w ent through that 
with Mr Hadaway 

Q — Ha\e jou seen such a thing in Cawnpore? — A — I have not been {here 

Q — The connection between the selling agency there and the craftsman is probably 
more organic and direct, and they don’t hi anj means confine themselves to artistic thmgs, 
they sell quite ordinary things too ? — ' — I do not think it would ho necessary to confine it to 
merely artistic work 

Q — For instance, we were informed by the manager of the Swadeshi Stoies in Bombay 
that he found this Cawnpore agency a aery handy thing to do business with You think then 
that a small amount of staff would help you to fulfil all those objects ?— .<4 —Well, those 
objects don’t include one of the mam objects, that is, to bring the work of an institution like 
mine into contact with the worker 

Q — That 18 aery largely a question of increasing the prestige of your school and 
methods in_ the eyes of the ciaflsman, and one avaj, almost the best way, of doing that is 
that you would sell his stuff if you find that he follows your adance ? — 4 — My own thought 
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was that the present effort that we have innde to circulate things of good design and good 
workmanship into the distiiets would be a much better method than to have a big centra] 
exhibition I must sa,y if theie is a distiiet winch 3 UBtifies an industrial school I think it 
should also ]ustify such an exhibition as would bring the craftsman into contact watb the 
buyer 

Q — But) is not the craftsman much moie likely to follow your advice in any particular) 
if in anothei way you could show him how to earn more money ? Is not that more likely to 
gain his confidence ? — 4 — WeB) it is the diiliculty of having a centre which is apart from a 
large number of small workers I do not see in a country like the Punjab) where the workers 
are dispersed over large areasj how one central sales or commercial museum would fulfil any- 
thing like the objects that it aims at 

0 —Well) it might fulfil this one object at any ratCj namely) that it w ould be able to 

sell a lot of their goods This does not preclude the existence of whatjou piopose? — 

NO) It does not) but what I think is that yon won^t increase the sale of their goods unless they 
know what is really required, how the public taste is changed, and how commeicial conditions 
force that change, and that 1 think can only he done by bringing jour market for craft work 
into actual contact W'lth the workers 

— I do not know, unless the craftsman is materially different from the agriculturist , 
you have got to show them that any new method which a on piopose stands on some 
economic basis They cannot take risks, and unlcbs they can see their money coming back 
they are not going to enter into what is to them speculation ? — A — I quite see that 

Q — If you can show a man that these things aie certain sellers, 'then he will do it, it 
IE not a very idealistic basis, but I think it is perhaps a practical one ? —A — I quite see that 

Q — Hare you c\er put any proposals before the Goveinment in the direction of fulfil 
ling these objects ’ — A — No, for the reason that I took contiol of this school onlj three years 
ago just before the war began , and since then it has been impossible to propose any expendi- 
ture, and theiefore my closest experience of the whole work has been practioallj during the 
last three or four years 

Q — Have these craftsmen got any system of co-operative work ? — A —I ha\e never 
heard of any 

Q — Are any efforts being made to induce them to take up such a line of woik ?--A — 
Not that I know of, I have nei er heard of any 

Q — You speak about the way in which the Indian dyers are turning towards aniline 
dyes IS it not the case generally that thev prefer aniline dj es because the indigenous dyes 
take a long time to work and do not give very certain results on cotton at any rate when you 
have prepared them ?—A — I think that is probably the reason 

Q — They like bright colours, their taste is in that direction ? — A — I think that is so 
I think that is due to ignorance and decadence and it follows throughout craft work in India, 
It IS a veiy natural tendency of the craft-worker to pick up anything new 

Q — You don't think that their taste was always for bright colours ? — A — I think it 
was, but not for the cheap aniline type which is a aery different type from the type of bnght 
colours, which India produced herself long btfoie aniline dyes were known 

Q — You are using the word aniline not in its strict sense , you mean synthetic dyes ? — 
A — Yes 

Q — You don't think that a projiei use and combination of synthetic dyes could be 
made to give really desiiable results ? — A — I have no technical knowledge of dyeing I 
only know that synthetic dyes can be made perfectly permanent with a tremendously wide 
range of colours 

Q —More permanent ? — A — Very often a good deal more permanent than the vege- 
table dyes I know that from my own brother-in-law who is Piofessor of Chemistry in Leeds, 
but I have no know ledge of the working 

Q — You give your idea about pottery works Are you at all in touch with what has 
been done in Bombay in the way of research work in the School of Ait there? — A — I know 
they are doing the work there, I have seen before , they have developed their pottery school, 
I went through the school of pottery there , that was 6 years ago 

Q — They are now doing practical research work, and they examined a laige number of 
clays for different purposes , is not that also your idea 7 — A —That is my idea 

Q — Bo you think there is scope for it in the Punjab ?—A - I am certain that with the 
help of some technical assistance of that land, pottery such as the Multan pottery could he 
restored, not only restored to its original bisis, but there is a possibility of eventually improv- 
ing it 
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Q —You say that the peculiar ciicuiuBtances bj which metal has fulfilled most of the 
lequirements of the Indian population are not likely to continue indefinitely, what do yon 
mean ? — A — I mean to say that the prejudice against othei materials is dying out 

Q — But IS there any prejudice against earthenwaie and glassware ? — A — I do not 
think there is, hut the habit has been to use brass and copper 

Q — But thej have been using freely glazed earthenware plates and jars for the last 50 
j ears to hold pickles and chutneys and so on in households, there is no prejudice against 
these ?—A — None at all, I do not mean to infer theie is any piejudiee against pottery 

Q — You say “ as he has no diiect connection with the public he is forced to sell to the 
middleman and his profit is still further reduced /’ one fault of the middleman in respect of 
special art w ares is that he does not increase the range of selling ? — A — do not think he helps 
the craftsmen in the least 

<2 — He goes m for the most crude forms of art ware ? — A — ^That is what I mean , far 
fiom helping the Indian craftsman he will take up the crudest of western forms of ornamenta- 
tion, and lavish them in a most hideous way to the detriment of the whole art 

Q — You aie awaie also that various commercial concerns have been opened in England 
during the last 8 oi 10 vears for the sale of Indian ait wares and they have all been failures ? — ^ 

A — I hay e heard that 

Q — Do vou know whethei the articles sold in these shops in England represent the 
best Indian ciaft, the high lange of Indian artistic wares ? — A — I do not think they represent 
in the least what India can do 

Q — That is extraordinary ? — A — My impression is that they are goods made sjiecially 
for the market and not goods made as part of the crafts of the people, which is quite a different 
thing Theie are certain articles specially made foi the European market such as Benares i 
brasswaie, they are not Benares m the true sense of the w'ord at all 

Q — ^Y oil aie peihaps aware that there are veiy much better prospects in the United 
States f 01 the sale of a good glass of Indian art wares ^ — A — ^Yes, I know that many cotton 
printers hay e supplied cotton prints There is a shop here in the bazaar, the man supplies 
cotton prints more to America than to any other country 

Q — You can get lists of American dealers from the Commeicial Intelligence Branch of 
the Bntish Board of Trade ? — A — I don’t know that 

Q — And then Tiade Commissioners w ill help you in the matter Have you ever con- 
sidered the idea of trying to get more foieign markets for this kind of things? — A — ^Y^ell, 

I have considered it, but it is a piactical impossibility 

Q — ^Is it a question of finance ’ — A — ^I mean to say that the whole time at the disposal 
of myself and my staff is absolutely full up with practical work 

Q — As far as you aie concerned, it is merely a question of more staff ? — A — Not 
entirely I I do not think that business anangements can come within the province of the 
worlr of a School of Ait A business man is wanted I could not possibly touch that and 
carry on a School of Arts such as a I have got 

Q — You want a man very much less highly trained than yourself with more ordinary 
qualifications who could do this kind of thing ? Do j on think there is a good field for taking 
up a vocation of this kind ^ — A — I think so, but it ought to be a separate department, I do 
not think it is a job that you can expect my institution to take up 

Q, — What sort of otScer^do you consider is required for the inspection of industrial 
schools ’ — A — That is rather a difficult question to answer He must be sympathetic yyith 
Indian crafts, he must be an educationalist, I should say he must have studied the value of 
manual w ork as an education, he should also have a knowledge of modem reqmrements in craft 
work as against the present work of the different crafts 

Q —Would you say that the man with the necessary qualifications is to be evoked or 
recruited ? — A — I do not think he could be recruited I thmk that you could recruit a man 
and he could tiam himself aftei wards I do not think you could recruit a man wuth the neces- 
sary qualifications 

Q — Do you consider that a man who would be satisfactory from the point of view of 
th< ciaft schools wull also be able to inspect both craft schools and ordinary industnal schools 
don’t you think it would be more satisfactory if you had separate inspectois ? — A — I do not 
quite follow what you mean by the woid “ craft schools” 

Q — Teaching ordinary bazar work which depends very largely foi its sale on its beauty 
and artistic merit, whereas the other class of school would attempt to teach boys to qualify for 
organised industnes or to turn them out as artisans to make articles of purely simple utility ? — 

A — I think that an industrial school should not attempt to be an art craft school 
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Q — Don^t you thml. the result of tbc attempt to mix up the 1 wo will lead to the 
gradual neglect of the artistic side —I certainly thinh so, hu( < he Aits Schools of India 
if piopeily equipped and financed can look aftei the art crafts 

Q — Putting aside foi the moment the question of art crafts, what sort of man do you 
think you want toiinspect industiial schools pure and simple ? — A —I think for purely iiidnstnal 
schools you want a well educated man with a knowledge of industnes and knowledge of craft 
work, that is all 

Q — Do you think it necessary he should be an educational specialist ? — A — 1 do not 
think so 

Q — An mdustnal man with an instinct for educational methods? — A — I think the 
instinct of educational methods will be called out with the instinct of industry I do not think 
there is aiii difference 

Q — Do you think an educationalist pure and simple could pick up mdustnal methods 
and ideas ? — A — I do not think he will I think louwill want a well educated craftsman 
He should he attached to a paicnt institution such as the School of Art in the Punjab until 
he has learnt his woik 

Q — How do 10 U piopose to get oiei his compaiative disahilit-^ as legaids educational 
methods so-called ? You considei that pureh educational methods are vicious from the in 
dustrial point of Mew ^—A — I think that the educational methods ordinanly recognised in India 
are MCious I mean to say by that that 1 think that a man who inspects industrial schools 
should piimarilj be imbued witli the lalue of mdustnal schools as a means of training, not 
with an^ definite idea of making all ciaftsmen educated 

<2 — Y^ou donrt Want to improve educational methods in the industrial schools ? — A — 

I think that is provided foi , the boi should he well educated in crafts , in other w ords, pro 
nded jou start fiom the bottom and w oik up m pi ogressne stages with the definite aim of 
training that boy to be careful with his hands, obsen int with his eyes and honest in his labour, 
you cannot expect moie from an industrial school This prepares him foi the road you want 
him to go 

Hon’ blc Pandit 31 31 Malaotya — Q , — You aic au Inspector of mdnslrial schools 
in this province w ill you kmdlj tell us how' mau'j industrial schools there are lu the pro- 
vince’—^ — There arc about 30 mdustnal schools, they giew from about 10 fi\e yeais ago 
up to 30 now, but 23 of these ire pnmaij schools , they weie called industrial schools and hare 
been mdustnal schools merely because ther practice certain manual tiainmg, that is all, but 
in no sense aie they mduslnal schools 

Q — 23 of these are pnmar>, and you have 7 schools which you miglit put down 
really as mdustnal schools ? A — Y’'es 

Q — What industrial training do they impart m these 7 ? — A — JMostly we ha\ e wood- 
work and metal-work only, but m ceitain districts they have wearing, in one other a small 
amount of pottery . 

Q — You say in one place in yoni note that tbeie is no Goveinment industrial school 
in the Punjab, except the Railway Technical School, then rr hat are these schools, aio they 
under district boaids ’ — A — They are State-aid^d schools, by which I mean (I beliere I am 
right) about 2-3rds of the total expindituie on salaries can be girenjin aid hr the Govern- 
ment to district boaids running industrial schools 

Q — You say you recommend (hat such schools should ho established all orei the 
province I suppose you mean tlieie should be a school m erery distiict ? — A — I mean erery 
industrial district, I do not mean all ovei the province 

0, — Any district where there are industries t—A — Yes, there should be industrial 

schools 

Q — Is it youi expeiience that men who do not belong to the particulai castes which 
aie carrying on these trades oi mdustiies are also talcing Inndly to mdustnal education ? — 
A — That IS my expeuence A pood many do take very kindly to it 

Q — ^Donrt you think that even w'here industries do not laigely exist at present, 
industrial schools might deielop a taste foi industnes ? — A — That is leally what I mean I 
do not attach mpoitanee to inclustrial schools only because they are in indusinal centies, but 
becaube I believe that mdustnal tiaming is leqnned by creiybody more or less 

Q —Would yon have industrial training imparled along with general education’ — 
— That IS my point In the form of manual tiaining 

Q — You say that priraaiy education is not at present what it should be 
and that a well-consideied system of primary education might do much to encourage 
industrial development Under heading 5, you that “ piimaiy educatitm should 

jpclude with the 3 R's compulsory tiaimng m Kindergarten woik, diawmg and general 
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manual training, all on educational lines, so as to lead up to special schools for the training 
in craft uork^' Is that the hind of industrial schools urhich you ivould have, that is to say, 
general schools -with an industrial turn given to the education imparted in them? — A — No, 
that IS not what ue nave now 

Q — That IS wiiat you would have ? — A — That is what I would have 

0, — You suggest that general education foi industrial schools should be stopped at the 
V Primary, I supppose you mean the 5th class ? — A — What is called the 5th uppei primary 
IS the 6th class 


Q — In another place you say “ I meau by this a system which should bear in mind the 
possible finishing of the boy’s education at the primary department so that it should be as 
much as possible complete in itself do you think that if vou stopped the general education 
of the boy at the 5th primary it would be satisfactory ? — A — Foi ordinary craftsmen^ yes, I 
think so, provided alway s that the general education was related in some definite manner to 
any ciaft woik that he might possibly have to do I mean to say his education should be so 
self-contained oi so unconnected with any definite future trade that he could go on with any 
ciaft if he did not want to go to a high school I mean that the general subyects of educa- 
tion in the piimary should be oo-related to craft work, he should have some knowledge im- 
parted which would inspire interest in craft work, which w'ould help the hoy from the very 
beginning to see that craft work is creative work and is one of the highest professions, not one 
of the menial professions 

Q — Useful and artistic ? — A — I want to sec a system of education that will give the 
boy, first mteiest and then cariy on to enthusiasm in craft work, whether he is going to be a 
craftsman oi not , that is my point 

Q — You know the standard that obtains in England m the elementary schools ?— 
A — Yes 


Q — Don’t you think that we should aim at that ? Of couTbe it will take a long time 
to attain it, but don’t you think that we should aim at that heie ? — A — ’You mean manual 
training ? 


Q — Compulsory elemontaiy education such as you have lu England, that founda- 
tion which leaves a boy with a general aptitude foi pulli^ on with anything he may put his 
hand to ’ — A — Roughly that is the idea ' 


Q — You mention here the desuability of having a provincial reseaich and demonstration 
institute for dyeing iii the Punjab and you also mention the desirability of developing pottery 
and tile vvoik , I take it that you meau that there should be one technical institute where these 
different branches of industrial research should be uudeitaken ? — A — That is my idea I 
thmk on the lines of the Manchester School of Technology 

Q — On the lines of the Manchester School of Technology "i - A — I mean to s ly that 
different prov iiices should hav'e a technical institute which would deal particularly with the 
wants of that province, not necessarily only with the industries that already ’exist but also with 
those that may’’ be developed ' 

Q — For instance you will have chemical iiidustiies apart from those denoted by tincto- 
rial chemistry which you hav e suggested , D'cre may he other chemical industries which 
might be taught there ? — A — Of course I have not touched that, because I do not know 
anything of the scientific industries 

Q — You say^ here that if Indian industiies are to be preseived aud encouraged, a great 
deal of expenditure would be necessary, and ymu say “lavish expenditure in technical and com- 
mercial education is as necessary in India to-day as lb was in Japan 50 years ago” I quite 
agree with that, would you tell us something of the system of technical and commercial 
education that vou have in view ? — A — I could not do that offhand 


Q — In conncctign with industiial schools ? — A — In connection with industrial schools 
I Can only lefer to the reports that I read on Japan and on Wuitemburg before I came out 
here , I merely quote from memory , unless I get the reports heie I could not give you any 
details 


Q — 1 take it y on apprehend no other diffieulCy except the difficulty of finding the ne- 
cessary funds, because funds will find the man and the equipment ? — A — I think so , it 
generally follows that if you are prepared to pay vou will get the men you want 

Q - Do you also think from a knowledge of the hovs who have been coming to you 
that if there was a system of technical ind commeicial education introduced then many'of the 
students would take to these courses ? — A — Commuual and technical education as against the 
ordinary liteiary educition 1 think theic would be a laige number who would take up such 
training because I should say it leads to some defanite ii n, some definite resnlt, and one of the 
reasons w by I think that industrial education js needed so much is, we w ant to encourage the 
boy who IB being educated to form early a dehmte idea as to what his future is to he, and 1 
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thmk tte tendency of indnstrial education is to enconrage the boy to form such an idea, whereaB 
college education very often does not, until his college career is over 

Q _Do you also think from what experience you ha\e had heie that the boy uho 
has received some industrial education is more likely to find a living now than the hoy who 
receives a merely literary education ? — A - In the lowei branches you mean, j es certainly, I 
know many of my boy s, many boys from industrial schools, leave before their course simply 
because they can earn a small wage 

Mr G E Low — Q — Supposing that the industiial education is of the type uhich as 
far as it has gone is only moie oi less a foundation foi something else, that would not help 
him? — A — You mean mdustiial education such as I propose, no, I do not think that would 
help him much I was speaking more especially of the piesent condition of industrial training 

Hon‘lle Pandit M M Malaviya — Q —Suppose we get a standard fixed after consider- 
ation, I take it that that standard will be such that any student who has gone through it 
will be competent to take up work as a woikman or an aitisun ? — A — After going through 
the school ? ' 

Q —Yes, such as you propose ? — A —No, I do not think so I look upon an industnal 
school very much as I should look upon a high school 

Q — Won^t he be qualified to he a woikman or an artisan ? — A — I do not think his train- 
ing will be complete 

Q, — Wouldn't you say that the training should be complete so fai as the workman or 
artisan js concerned ? — A — I think his tiaining may be complete, I thmk his training should 
be complete, iii other words, you may tram him to Icuow and to be able to work, but I do 
not thmk that without further experience or training in commeicial conditions he will be 
fitted , he is not disciplined 

Q — I see the distinction you draw as between a workman or artisan and a manager 
or supervisor of works Would a student who passed through an industrial school be qualified 
to take up work as a workman or artisan ? I am not asking whether he will be qualified as 
manager or supervisor—^ — I lealise what you want I do not thmk liis training is 
complete, I do not thmk it is possible to make it so illy experience goes to show that a 
boy who has gone through an industrial school, however competently he may be able to 
work, unless he gets some training in discipline m a commercial w ork, such as an mdustrv, 
IS not really fitted to carry on as a finished man in his craft, not at least of any high order 

Q — Let us take a concrete case let us take dyeing or w caving suppose you take 
dyeing, you tram your student, you will have a workshop attached to your school where he 
will have some practice , suppose he has gone through the theory and has gone also through 
a little practical dyeing through such course as yon piesciibe, don’t you think that he will be 
good enough to go and take up work m a factory wheie dyeing is carried on ? Don’t you 
think he will do much better than one who has not received such training ? — A — am 
perfectly certain he will do better, but the difficulty I find in the industrial training in schools 
IS that they are not working .under commeicial conditions, and you cannot get 8 hours’ 
work out of an 8 hours’ day Tsav so because I have seen boys m the canal woikshops and 
in the lailway workshops here The work, discipline and labour of boys m indnstnal 
schools should be equal, but instead their work is in advance of their keenness for it, and 
the consequence is that they cannot keep up, they do about half of what a trained workman 
will do, if he IS trained m a commercial workshop 

Q — It has been suggested to us that if small industries are attached to industrial 
schools, then the boys will get the necessary amount of work in the shop and would be 
better prepared to join these commercial undertakings ? — A — In connection with my plan I 
have often wished it, because we can do the work in the school, but if I were asked to make it a 
commercial success we should fail in the attempt because we do not get thiough the amount of 
work necessary, m fact there is no organisation to make it a really commeicial ^concern , in 
other words, such and such a man should produce so much per day, such and -such u orkman 
must print so much, we cannot do that in the industnal school 

Q — So if you had a workshop attached to the schools that you propose, j ou think 
that deficiency would be largely made good ? — A — It might be u orked if that could he done 
without undue competition against bazar workers Suppose you had an industrial school 
to tram men and then had a separate compartment wheie orders could be taken and the 
men were drafted from the training school into the commercial work shop it might be a i try 
great advantage gained, that is, they should be forced as part of their course to qualify 
through actual commercial work 

Q — Now let us take a case where it is not possible, where even a workshop is want- 
ing, don’t you think even so a student who has had his tr lining in the industrial school 
will be likely to prove a better workman or artisan, comparatively speaking, than the man who 
has had no such training ? — A, — ’Certainly, I think so 
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Q — So that even if this ideal condition is not it once established^ it would be an ad- 
vantage to industry- if these industrial schools were established and the boys were 
encouraged to tram themselves there ? — A —I have not the slightest doubt about that in my 
mind 

Q — 'You mention in your note that the Punyabi is one of the most shilful, apt and 
industrious of all India-’s W'orkeis, that is no doubt tme — A — ^TVhen under diiect super- 
vision 

Q — Is it vour experience so far as you have seen of the Punjab that the finest woik of 
the Punjabi has been done by the Punjabi workei or aitisan without any supervision ? Surely 
in the case of all lefined ivork, don't they W'ork it in their homes, m their villages “i—A — Mv le- 
maik heie was not intended to mean that they don't do work unless they are under supervision 
all I meant to say was, so far as my experience goes, they aie good workmen undei supenusion, and 
also I might have added when they aie w oiking for themselves , they aie one of the hardest w ork- 
ing people if tney have got a definite object in view , for instance, in the Lakkar bazai in 
Simla you notice the amount of woik they do, they would work all night, they are w'oiking 
hard to make money, but if you employ a man by wages that is a different matter 

Q — That IS exactly my point kly point is this, if you take these workers and get 
work out of them under conditions which will be agreeable to them, congenial to them, 
they will do good woik , if you arrange a cottage industry and distribute j our help so that 
they may w ork in their homes, they are likely to do more woik and better work than if 
thev are working under factory conditions , that is exactly my point ? — A — I think so too 
I don't think that the Punjabi is the man that will work under factoiy conditions nearly as 
leadily as in his own home 

0, — You say “ it is an indisputable fact that most of the industries have failed to 
maintain their popularity and have in most cases steadily deteriorated in quality owing as I 
take it in a great measure to want of technical and commeicial knowledge " Will you kindly 
explain what you mean ? — A — I mean they have maiked time where commercial conditions 
should have really forced them to change their methods, not only commercial conditions but 
modern tastes 

Q — Do you refer to conditions arising from the additional cost of the articles they 
produce ? Do you mean competition from outside ? — A — I do not only mean that, I mean of 
course that commercial conditions, for instance, have prevented the Indian Cotton Pnnters from 
maintaining any demand for their goods because commercial conditions have planted on them 
cheap machine work Now they have not, through lack of techmeal and commeicial know- 
ledge, adapted them-elves to the change which means of course change of design and change 
of ideal both from the commercial and from the artistic point of view 

Q — For instance you have seen the imitation shawls from Germany , they have killed 
the trade of the Punjab to a large extent ?— A — Jfes, that is my point 

Q — Sueh an industry will depend upon the amount of technical knowledge and infor- 
mation available ? — A — And I may add, of artistic skill too 

' Q — You speak here of the Eureka Tile works, where are they ? — A — I think it is on 
the railway road just near the railway here 

Q —Are they flouiishing ? — A —When I saw them they were doing very good work, 
but they had no capital , but I think I am right in saying that they could make a profit of 
20 per cent if they get up-to-date plant Both the brothers, I think, certainly one, were 
students of the Mayo School of Art, they went to Staffordshire, studied pottery there and came 
back, they raised I think 20,000 rupees and put up their plant, they are doing quite good 
work 


Q — ^You have advocated commercial museums lun on the lines you have indicated, 
and you have also advocated permanent exhibitions which will last about six months , don't 
you think the two objects could be combined in a museum, I mean a permanent commercial 
museum — A — I think my idea was that there should be loeal exhibitions, there might be one 
central sales museum, a commercial museum, but there should be some means of bringing the 
information about these museums into direct contact with the worker, and these should be 
periodical museums lasting a considerable time 

Hon^ble Sir Faziilblio]) Gunmhhoy — Q — You say in youi opening sentence that you 
have had experience as a craftsman at home have you had any training ? — A — I come from a 
craftsman family, and I was trained from a very young age 

Q — From what age?— A — Probably about 7 or 8 

Q — Have you had any industrial school training ? — A — I had no industrial school 
training, my father was an eugineei before he was an artist, and 1 worked in his workshop , 
then later in hfe I did practical woik in a big firm of carvers and sculptors 
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Q Had you been on the Continent anywhere ? — A — No, I have been in America hut 

not on the Continent except as %asitor 

Q — At w hat age are hoys taken in industrial schools in England I'—yt —'Well, m 
industrial schools in England I think not younger than about 12 or 14 

Q — With refeienee to technical aid to induotnes, you saj “ but tbeie is no doubt in 
mv mind that tbej would baae sufftied much less if there bad been aAailable any sort of 
technical and scientific assistance " u hat sort of technical and scientific assistance do j ou refei 
to there? — A — With reference particiilarlj to dyeing, printed goods^ cotton weaMng, etc , 
foi instance, take polteiy, the Mnltan potteries, I think that their work uould have been more 
improved if the} had had technical information as to why it uas suffering from certain defects 

Q —You say “ if there were a Go\ ernment demonstration and research institute for the 
dyeing industr} ” , you want an Imperial Institute, is it not? — — ^I think tint the research 
section should be part of the technical institute which I think the province should have 

Q — Have you seen the Government weaving school here ?—A — Yes 

Q — And the dye vv orks ? Do they use vegetable dves ? — A- — I have seen them, they 
have 3 ust begun reseaich work in that direction 

Q — Then }ou say, “I am stionglj iii favoui of spending the money available by 
bringing experts to this country rither than b} sending Indians to England, my experience 
being that the Indian returning to India after a vear or two in England is onl} partially 
trained^' Do you refer to the students sent by Government or do you refei to private 
students ? Of which have v ou got experience ? — A — I hav e had cxjieriencc of some of tlicce 
students trained in England, and the training they have had 

Q — Have you any experience of students who have gone from your college ? — A — One 
student of my college has gone and he is now a teachci in the college— Ztlunshi E Dm 
He had training for 3 years, his tiaining was good, but did not go far enough , tint was 
what I meant I could name other instances, but ho is the onl} student of my school who 
went, but he went at his own expense, that was not a scholarship 

Q —If he had studied two years more he would have been all right? — A —1 think he 
would admit that himself, that the training w as not sufficient Mi} I say with reference to 
that that I had particularly in mind the cottage industries in the province which might suffer 
from having western designs and lose touch with all their traditional work 

— Do you think } ou could rev ive the cottage industries in a piov incc like the Punjab 
wheie there is a lot of agriculture and after the harv est IS over the} have got i lot of time 
which they waste ? Do you think that training in the vernacular would be much better than 
in English? — A — I do not want an} English so far is craftsman work goes except for givnng 
them the English technical terms for tools and apparatus , that w ould he simpler , my idea 
was to stop general education at the 5th primar>, beciuse I don't require furthei education for 
them 

j? — But even after training onl} in the 3 ll's, if these young boys in villages arc 
given industrial training, I think the} can go on ver} well without going up to the 6th 
standard ?—A — You think the 5th standard is not necessary ? 

<2 — Foi people in the villages — A — Well, I don't object to talaiig bo}S who have not 
gone even up to the 6th primary if they are good vv orkmen 

- I mean if you want to develop cottage indiistiics ? — A —I don't think it is 
necessary I didn't mean to infci that the 6th Piimary is essential to every cottage industr} 

(2— Are theie any vernacular text-books for this sort of teaching, technical text- 
books ? — A — None 

Q — Do you think that is a question that ought also to be taken up ?—A --I said that 
in my report on industrial schools that there was no connection between the subjects on the 
general side with the subjects on the manual training side 

Q — Then about industrial exhibitions, don't you think that if there are big exhibitions 
just like the Allahabad exhibition, the practical craftsman and the other people can go and see 
and can find out what marketing value they have for then goods I mean will not such 
an exhibition be a form of advertisement ? — ^ —I do think so, but I think' the} are too few 
and far between to have any great influence 

Q --The big exhibitions cost a lot of money, the Allahabad one cost lakhs, <=0 they can- 
not be held every yeai ? — A — I would soonei sec provincial exhibitions 
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q — lu e'\ on ])ro-\ ince ? But suppose a man from Bombay or Bengal wanted to sell 
outside Ins ou n pro% luce, specially certain goods — A — 1 thinL perhaps 1 was not clear lu 
my statement I bad no ob]ection whatei ci to large eybibitione, we all knou tbeir enormous 
value of what tbcy liaye done to trade Wbat I really meant uas tint uitb reference to 

small industries a big evbibition would not baa e the same effect as a number of small exhibi- 
tions 


Q — They a\ onH be of any a eiy great ada antage ? — A — lavas speaking all the time 
from the cottage indiistra point of a lew 

Q — ^DonT 3 oil think that such cottage industry exhibitions should be lun by private 
enterprise ’ — A —1 think so 

Q — Do you think that is possible at the present stage ? — A — ^Not possible immediately, 
but I think that Goa einment should giae them suppoit , I think that if thej supply the 
means of collecting exhiliits then municipal and distiict boards avoiild see that the exhibits weie 
avell shown 

Q — Then about your complaint about wood do you think the picsent wood for carving 
IS not all right because it cracks ?— A — I aaas not refeinng only to carving I was thinking of 
constiaiction aaoik in wood , it is practically impossible to get any seasoned wood 

Q — You haae got to keep it a long time to make it fit ? — A — Yes, a firm like Maples 
keep aiood like 30 a ears bef Ole they make fuiniture There is no means of keeping wood 
foi Eueb a long period in this country There is no oiganisation foi seeing that the wood 
ama cs at the store in any state fit to be used 

Q — Haa e you got any connection avath the Bnilavaa School here 7 - A — I am on the 
managing committee and also on the school committee , 1 am on both co iimittees I am also 
the industrial inspector 

Q — What art the prospects of i boy aaho goes out of that s hool ? — A — He has pros- 
pects if lie =tays in the railw ay' or goes to any aa orks , or he may continue liis study by going 
to the ^layo School of Arts if he aaants to improac liis craft Icnow ledge 

Q — But has lie got ana opening when he goes out ? — A He has a good opening in 

the Kailway Tl orkshops if he avill accept the paa 

Q — They take him if he accejds the pay ? — A — Yes, but there had been complaints 
about the pay , those aaho were called literate apprentices, that is, boys going from that school 
after 8 years, they only got 5 annas a daa as apprentices, and they felt that that was not 
enough pay to invite them to come, and the railway are considering the point, they are propos- 
ing to start then pay at 12 annas a dav and rednee their apprenticeship from 5 to 8 years 

Q — ^But the name Ilailway Technical School is a misneiner ? — A — The railway is 
represented on its managing committee and on the staff 

Q — Are the railway paying anything to the funds ? — A — No 

Q —But the railway have also a school, is that only foi Eurasians and Anglo- 
Indians ^ — A — ^Yes, not for tiidians 

Q — ^And these boys are being taken up by them, they are bound to them, and they pay 
them well ? — A — I believe that is so , there is no agreement 

Q — Do voii think that that school supplies all tlie needs of the raihvay ? — A — I have 
not thought about that matter ^ 

Q — Do you think that this school should be taken ovei by' the Government oi the 
railway should take it ov cr ? — yl — This is a Gov eminent school This industrial school is 
an absolute success as far as we can judge, the students get cmplovment eveiywheie , if they 
don't, they can go to the railway, but very few do, which shows that they obtain employment 

Q — ^They are taken on what, C annas per day ? — A — ^Thcy Used to be taken as literate 
apprentices, thev began witli 5 annas per day up to, I think, Be 1 per day for 5 years' ap- 
prenticeship 

<3 — In the Bailway Workshop School do they commence aftci 3 years ? — A — That I 
do not know. 

Q — Tlien about silver goods, do you think that there is a demand in Europe foi Indian 
Bihoi goods Are they selling these silvei goods in Europe oi aie they not because the finish 
IS not so good ? — A 1 do not think it has anything to do with the finish, taking the Benares 
goods the fini-li is quite as good , but it is simply a question of increased use of alloy's 
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<3 — Then about sale agency, you agiee about Indian Art Stores at borne, you said so in 
leply to Mr Lou ^ — A — Yes, it seems excellent , tlie only thing that stnkes me is that it does 
not stand mucb chance of succeeding after the ivai , tbeie is no guarantee that it would con 
tinue in its prosperous condition 

Q — Then you think the piofessots fiom these industiial schools should iisit the Villages 
and demonstrate things theit to the people — A — That is one of the ways in uhich you can 
improae indnstiics I am always seeking some way by which improied methods of conducting 
industries can he brought to the actual w orkei 

Q — Is the old art painting levmng hcie ? — A — Not at all I should say I do not see 
any sign of it , the only sign of that sort of work being dene is the making of copies of lery 
old paintings because 111616*18 an cnoimous sale foi these paintings and a certain craftsman has 
realised it and is copying them ad tiifintitim But theie is no reiiial at all 

Sir 1 ) J Tata—Q — Y ou sav, speaking of students turned out fiom the indnstiial 
schools, — “ This is not all to the had , they hand on the training they haa e reccii ed, hut it is 
generally in a \ eiy diluted form I would lather see the craft student return to his home in 
laiger numbers ” Well, if he letums to his home and has improied methods of work, that 
makes his work a little dealer Now where is the inaiket in his home for his improied 
work ? —A — No, I am afiaid at present there is none 

Q — Cheapness is essentially eieiything in this country, and if he improved his 
methods until his work would be dearer afthr he went hack to his native village, this improved 
wmrk would make it out of reach of Ins customers, and he would not find a sale in his own 
home ? — A — I do not think it absolutely follows that hef ause his woik is improved therefore 
it IS dearer I mean by improved wmrk very often simplification of design or construction 
which he does not understand at present 

Q — On w'hich he would spend less time, and less laboui, consequently? — ^ — Yes, 
exactly You may take foi example, the Iloshiarpur work, inlaid ivory and wood work , 
enormous time is spent in that w oik which is quite out of harmony wuth modem taste at the 
present time That time might be spent on doing better w'ork and you can leave out half the 
design in order to simplify (he work and to improve the finish 

Q — How is he to make the design moie simple and get the same effect ’ — ^ — Yon 
can get similar effects more in haimony with public taste, and spend the time_^which would be 
put on this surface work ou better constiuction, and that applies, I think^ to a number of 
cottage industries 

Q — Would he get the same price if the ivoiy inlaying was le's 7 ~A — I think he 
might , in fact, he would get a highei irice because it W'ould be so much more in harmonj with 
public taste, I mean the taste of his puichasers 

Q —But are there any local pu'chasers ? — A — I do not think he has much demand 

locally 

Q — In this connection we had a witness before us a few days igo who told us that the 
Indian aitisan was dishonest in his w'ork, that all he aimed at was to make money as quickly as 
possible, and that he scamped his w ork out of pure dishonesty and when asked to modify it, he 
held to that view But is not the bad work or scamping due onlj to want of knowledge oi 
skill ?~A I thmk it is due to his want of education I am inclined to think that your 
witness was not far wrong in his view 

Q — Boi instance, if he picks up a piece of wood and finds it defective he will use 
putty, and go on rather than trouble to find a piece more suitable Now, do j ou think that he 
does this simply through intentional dishonesty, or because he knows no bettei ? — A — I think 
it IS due to lack of discipline of his mind, that is all I do not think he does so out of 
intentional dishonestj, hut partly out of ignorance which really means that he was not educated 
to think better, and partly indolence, that is, he does not take the trouble The result is of 
course that we are bound to say he is dishonest because he supplies dishonest W'ork 

Q — Onlj if he supphes mfeiior wood ? — ^ —Of course then there is an element of 
dishonesty about it from the craftbman'’B point of view 

Q — But he does not know As long as the chair suits the purpose, being suitable to 
sit upon, he thinks he has given you all that IS needed? — A — He shows a serious want of 
industrial training 

Q —That is the point I could not get the other witness to admit that I do not 
quite understand what you sav “about the system of tra' elling scholaiships How would 
you apply that in India ^ I do not quite follow youi reasoning there , can ou make it 
clearer ? — A — I believ e the Manchester School of Technology has a system of travelling 
scholarships In that case it is a case of travelling outside England Instead of travelling 
outside I should have travelling inside in a large count!'} like India For instance, the 
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Manciester School of Technology sent a man -with a travelhng scholarship for 9 months and ' 
he "was coming to India to acquire cotton-prints with a view to seeing whether the Manchester 
power punters could not mate some of the Indian prints on their machinery That is a purely 
•commeicial effort on their part to compete with Indian cotton-piints I mean that in India a 
man might travel from one province to another with a scholarship and learn all that is to he 
learned in his trade 

Q — "Would you apply this to cottage and artistic industnes and hand industries ? — A — 

To all industnes into which art enters 

Q — Now, you told us that art is detenorating here, and there is a slavish copying of 
the old thmgs which are not suited to the present demand, and you say that the student is 
unable to torn about to mak^ lesearehes into the failures and beauties of work in other pro- 
vmces Are there any beauties left to follow? — A — Ido not"’ mean to say there are no 
beauties in India They are found, I believe, in India in all forms of comparatively common- 
place oh 3 eets, hut they have not any innate knowledge of it 

Q — You mean the woikmanship is beautiful, but it is not suitable to our present 
needs ? — A — ^Thatis what I mean, also the forms aie beautiful It is the case of education 
again — educate craftsmen to see that cheap and excessive decoration is bad 

Q — Referring to potteiy, !Mi Low asked whether yon knew anything of the work done 
in the Bombay School of Art Now, is there any system in any of the various schools of art 
by which people engaged in teaching go periodically from one place to another to see other 
schools, and to find out L ow the same kind of work is done in such schools ? — A — That very 
point came up at "a meeting of the principals of the art schools, there are 5 in India we 
happened to meet , we had a museum confeience at Madias and we put up a proposal that the 
prmeipals of the schools of art should be allowed to meet periodically and to tour, hut I am 
sorry to say that it was not sanctioned 

Q — Did they make a representation to the Government ? — A — We put in a proposal 
that ove should be allowed to meet periodically at a fixed place with the idea of studpng each 
other’s methods, companng notes upon what was being done and so on 

Q — In the same section you say " The peculiar circumstances by whi6h metal has 
satisfied most of the requirements of the Indian population aie not likely to continue indefinite- 
ly ” I do not quite know what you meku by the peciihai cucumstances by which metal has 
folfilled the requirements of pottery ? — A — I mean to say that the people in the country have 
relied upon metal for drinking purposes, eating, coolang, and other purposes in which the 
European generally uses glassware or potteiy 

Q — But why do you say it is going to be replaced by pottery ? — A — It is being 
replaced Befoie the war foreign pottery was being imported, cheap earthen-ware, china and 
■ glass, and all that 

Q — Is the use of metalware due to the habit of the people in cleaning every vessel 
thoroughly ? — A — ^Yes, that is the peculiar circumstance I referred to, hut I don’t think that 
the prejudice in favour of metal will contmue 

Q — I believe it is the practice amongst certain people that if they eat off an earthen- 
ware vessel, after one use the vessel must be thrown away ? — A — I have heard so 

Q — Because it cannot be thoroughly cleaned ? — A — No, that I take it is due to punty. 

Q — So you think glass and pottery are in natural demand to serve the purpose of 
household utensils ? — A — Yes , not only for pottery but there is demand for decorated ware, 
railway tiles, and so on , we could make them here, we have got clay, we have got materials 

. Q —'ITe have been told that it IS very'difiicult to introduce industries into the Punjab 
us it IS a purely agiicultural country Is it due to want of capital, want of labour, or want 
of technical skill ? — A — ^It is certainly not/ due to want of technical skill I think as a pro- 
vince theie IS as much technical skill in the Punjab as anywhere else 

Q — The question I wanted to ask is whether if you want to establish great industries 
here should technical institutes follow or precede great industnes ? — A — I think that in the case 
of Wurtemberg the two are earned on together This is mentioned in the report on agncultural 
industnes in Ireland "Wurtemberg was purely an agricultural State without any previous 
knowledge of industrial work and in three decades it developed into a highly-qualified indus- 
trial State indeed 

Q , — Owing to establishment of technical institutes ? — A , — Owing to the initiative of 
the State 

Q — There must he some basis on which to build these technical institutes Must there 
not be some kind of industry first for which this technical institute was required ? — A — I 
think the reason was that it was an agncultural State in which the people were very poor and 
could not make sufilcient livelihood on agnculture 
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Lala Molk IUj, — B(t>i Boab Jkinl, Lahore 
W mill N Evidi NCI 
Indian Buuhirpi m the Punjab 

Tin fnsi Imliau Bank m the Piinj I) “ Tlie I’uiij ib N'tional Buik ” i\uh atari, ed 
mtS'lS Tho Poople’h Bank and Ami itsai Jiink folloiM d m IbOl andl')()3 uid tlia Punjab 
Co-opeiati\c Bank md djalioio Bank m 1 0(1") tnd I'HK), laspodnih Aftii 1<10() uulupto 

1912 the inci CISC in tlio numbci of Indian banka w is \ on i qiid but tin so b inks mth 
aNCiptioiiR neio am ill, the tin ec fouillis of tntiu woikini' t.ijutal of Tndi.in liankmg, tir , 

I cioios and a-lialf being in the po‘-stssion of tlio abin o-iiaintd b inks 

2 In icspoci of the subsenbod and jiaid 11 ]! c vpital tlio Piojilo’a Bonlv headed, 
closely follonod In the Punjab National B ink Tlie Punjab Coopeiatm Bink ciino 
thud Mitli a paid-up capital of Ba S, 11, 000 against 10 laca auiiaoiiliod oi 81 per i ent 

3 These biiika mcio apiend like a not-Moik ill o\ ti tlie Punjab, , Sindh and juirts 

of United PiOMiices nhoie thei iiero helinng tiado and iiiduatri An idci of iJirn nf,p 
fuliicsb ina'^ bo foinied fioiii the fact that thn had ,il)o\e 200 luanclus, somo^of thun in 
lemoto coincis of the Pioimco gatlioiing inoin'i fioin the most aln jicnons and phcis 
The buamcas Mas o\panding, and it Mas iNjuetod that in a fi m short >eais, thn Mould 
boconio most imp 01 taut faclois in the deMlojimonl ofthokind The diiectoi lies although 
not consisting maiiiB of busmossmon includi d Imsiiitsbinon as also othoi imiiof poq 
tion, abilili and Mcalth In somo cases thei Mere rnmjiosi d of men coming from ujiper 
middle classes and Mielding gieit influence in tliisr ehibs Jlobt of them helil luge nmn 
bei of sliaies in the inslitutions to Mhich thea belonged In the Punj ib {'o-opcnitnp 
Bank the capital OMiied bi the direcfoiate amounted to about one fourth Tlie staff 
Mas incNponence'd 111 the bc'ginning but Moik tniiud them and about the time of crisis 
most of them had 7 to 18 3 eais' c\peiieiico at then back Ah for then iiifcgritj I may 
rpention that duiing 10 a eais’ life of the Punjab Co 0 ]) 0 iati\ e Bank out of a slaft of 11 
ofTicoih only one mill Mas guilt} of dcfnlcation of a foM Imndicd lupocs Ah a rule 
manageib of blanches in Indian banks in the Punjab aienot gnen pOMcisto make 
ndaiinccs but 3 managcis of the Punjab Co-opoiati\e Banks Meie gnen independent 
poMors to make aehances up to Es 1,000 1 hine found loans gnen In tliim safe 

Mithout exception The moisI fault of Indian liaiiks, hoMC'\ei,M!s their disunion 
El ei 3 one Mas jealous of the otlieiF and hpoke ill of tluni In film /eal foi their OMii 
ada ancemont tliei did not hohitate to denoiiiK e the lest In fart the politicil history 

^ of India got lepeited m the attitude of these banks toMiirds eatli ofhci 

4 PeiRonalities also ciejit in Lula Ilarkishen Lai s Mcalfh and jiosition excited 
enaa in moio than one quaitei and a class giadualh S]>rung uji mIio commencing Mitli 
Lain Haikishen Lai and his police of coin citing gold into non and bideks, e'xtcndcd 
thou attacks to eiiibiace oieiaboda staled Managing Biicetor, iieli oi jioor, good or bad 
and to eaeij" institution that emplojed them The banks iwnuncd inert and ehd* 
nothing to counteiact the ad\ eiso effect of these attaclvS 

6 Thej also failed to get into touch Mitli Biilish ofliiials mIio Meie alloMcd to 
foim then opinion of Indian banks fiom reports fiom inteiested quailerB This aloof- 
ness caused misundei standings aihich m absence of a legulai chuincl of comnuinicafion 
lemamed umeiified and uniomoaed 

6 Thej fuithei failed to secuio and cultnato the sampathj of the Anglo Jndian 
banks in tlio Punjab Mhoso unfaaouiablo impussions deiiaed fiom the olhcial Moild moio 
natuialty stiongthened bj aested infciests 

7 These Mere the foimidablo foices aiiaaed igainst Indian banking in 1912 A 
genius Mas lequiied to utilise them foi the destruction of all, good, bad oi indiffeient 
and such a dcstiuctiae genius Mas supplied bj the letiienient of E.ii Bahadui Slool Eaj 
M A , fiom Goyeinment seraioo Ho exploited and got exploited all the foices that could 
be commanded foi destiuction Tongue and jicu moio both used fieola and a lehgious 
pajiei Mas got undei control and conyeilod into a Mcapon foi tho financial luin of the 
countiy 

8 The lesult is knoain all ovei The flight cicated mistiust and a luii upon 
Indian banks commenced Tho People’s Bank and Amiits.u Bank aft or 9 months’ stiuggle 
aikd payment of a fifth of then deposits had to_closo then doois on the lOtli boptember 

1913 Bank aftoi bank then tumbled doMn up to tho end of 1914, tho Punjab Co 
operative Bank amongst them in Septomboi 1914, aftoi paaing 4G lakhs out of the total 
jleposits of G3 lakhs 
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9 It was iinfoitunate that no attempt nas made bj anybodj to sa'^ e these institu- 
tions Themionej'ecl men uhoaie not many in this Piosince weie fnghtened, theiested 
mteiests ueie natuially luidiicaKind Go\ eminent apathetic Nobodv leelised that the 
existence of the Indian banking uas the most_ essential condition of indiistiial de\eIopment, 
of the countiy and none made eftoitn to stem the tide of disastei 

10 I base fully desciibed the causes of the disastu in my eiidence bcfoie the 
M-iynaid Committee uhich may be taken as pait of my note My vieu s ueie also gn en 
incidentally in my speech to the shaio holdeis of the Punjab Co-opeiatn e Bank m genoial 
meeting held on 9th instant the pioceediiigs^ of uhich-aie enclosed 

11 lam Sony I did not knowtill a estei day afternoon that I has e to giv e ei idence 
which IS fixed foi to day The time at my disposal is too slioit foi picpaiing a detailed 
statement as to the condition of each bank which I should like to furnish paiticularly 
to meet the chaige of unsound business methods which has now' leplaced the theory of 
msoh eiit banking of tin ee veai s back happily exploded 

/ Oral EyiDENCB, 15 th Decembfr 1917 

Hon’ble M) H J Maynard ■ — Q You weie the Managing Diiectoi of the Punjab 
Co operative Bank ? — A —Yes 

Q — Do y oil lemembei a meeting which w-as held in Non embei 1913 I have got 
the pioceedings befoie me— yilieie the thanks of the shaie-holdeis ueie lecoided ?--J — 
— Yes 

Q — Do ymii lecollect who they weie to whom special Ihaiiks weie lecoided? — 
A -Yes 

Q — They included ceitaiii officials, didn’t they ? — A — Yes 

Q — And also ceitain othei peisons, as well as officials — A — Yes 

Q — What was y'ouiimpiession of the attitude of the officials towaids the bank? — 
A — was pioimsed assistance to the extent of 10 lakhs, out of which one lakh yyas given 
to me on my personal security and that of anothei Dnectoi I had made over to the Bank 
of Bengal securities worth 20 lakhs for an adsaiice of 10 lakhs This one hkh w'as given 
to me on the security of my own person and that of anothei After that no further assist- 
ance was given mo This resolution refers to that assistance of one lakh, and not to 
the full assistance asked for , 

Q — Do I understand correctly that you had the other assistance ? — A —The assist- 
ance for one lakh was given us, but not the other assistance This refers to that one lakh 
on my personal security and that of anothei Directoi 

Q —Then the other assistance was refused? — A — Yes 

Q — One lakh was giN en by whose help ? — A — That one lakh w'as given, but the 
assistance oMO lakhs was not gnen, although securities to the extent of 20 lakhs were 
endorsed in faN our of the Bank of Bengal 

Q — The impression n on got then Nvas that those who helped you to get that- one 
lakh had’been sympathetic ? — A — They' were to that extent 

Q — Had you any explanation as to why the other 10 lakhs Nveie not gu en ? — A — 
I made over a letter to your Committee of Enquiry, m which they said that they could 
not give any assistance 

Q — You said that to the Comnuttee of Enquuy ? — A — Yes I have got a copy 
of the shorthand notes in connection with my' evidence, and there I explained to 

your committee that the full assistance was refused 

* ** 

Q — without any explanation ? — A — I could not ask them to explain The letter 
was handed over to you 

Hon’ble Pandit M 'Al Malamya — Q Would you kindly tell us w'hat it is exactly 
that you said befoie tins committee ? — A I sard that I had a consultation w'lth Mr War- 
burton, the Agent of the Bank of Bengal, and that the Bank demanded securities to the 
extent of 20 lakhs, consisting of pro-notes and a mortgage deed Mr Waiburton recom- 
mended to the Directors that the 10 lakhs should be advanced to our Bank, but their head 
office m Calcutta refusea Mr To-wnsend asked if there were any reasons given, and I 
said there were none I had the letter and handed it to the Committee 


*Not pnntod 
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Q —Will you kindly tell ns tow the question of your asking for help arose , at 
"what stage of the business ? — When this run began to be mado^on the hank ■wore you 
able to meet the demand ? — A — ^For a considerable time 1., _.J J. , 

-<3 — How much ? — A — I cannot say now without consulting my books , but a very 
considerable sum of money was paid 

Q — What was the total amount of yout deposits at the time ? — A —63 lakhs 

Q — You say, “ Bank after bank then tumbled down up to the end of 1914, tha 
Punjab Co-operative Bank amongst them in September 1914, after paying 46 lakhs out 
of the total deposits of 63 lakhs ” So that you had paid 46 lakhs out of 63 lakhs beforoycu 
closed ? — A — Yes 

Q — Was it at this stage you approached the Bank of Bengal, or before closing ? — 
A — ^We were trying to got help from ovoiy quarter wo could Gradually wo were able 
to pay, but when there was no cash loft, we had to stop 

Hon'bk Str B N Moolxrjcc — Q — Wliat was your paid up share capital at that 
time ? — A — Es 8,41,000 out of 10 lakhs siibscribod 

Hon'blc Pandit M M Malaviya — Q — That is 84 per cent ? — A — Yes 

Q — What was your reserve ? — A — Something like 4 lakhs then 

Q — ^At the time you closed ? — A — Yes. 

Q — In your speech you said it wa; 7 lakhs ? — A — It is now Es 7,86,000 , bj tho 
end of December it is expected to rise to Es 8,41 ,000 

Q — What is the amount j on have to pay now ? — A — ^Es 4,90,000 

Q — To your depositors ? — A — ^Ycs 

Q — What IS vour socuritj ? — A — Nearly 22 lakhs 
Including this Es 8,41,000 of icser\o ? — A — Yes 

Q — You could not secure any help from any other souico? — A — I tried Bom- 
bay, but it was a far off cry I went up to Calcutta later and saw a Marwari friend 
of mine Ho said that tho wai had upset him, and ho would not make an advance 
during the period of war I wanted 7 lakhs, but tho monied men hero also were 
frightened and would not advance 

Q — How much have you paid to your depositors ? — A — Tvolvo lakhs on account 
of deposits, and 2 lakhs on account of interest, since tho liquidation began In tho liquida- 
tion wo are paying interest to depositors 

Q — When'do you expect to pay up tho balance, if y ou don’t rccen o any assistanco 
from outside ? — A — If I don’t receive assistance (w'hich I don’t need now) wo will pro- 
bably finish the liquidation in No\ ember next, if not eailior 

— Will you at that time havo paid deposits in full, with interest ? — A —Yes 

Q — Do you expect that anything will be left for shareholders? — A — They will 
have Es 2 foi ei ery^ lupeo they hn'\ e put m tho share capital 

Q — I congratulate y ou on y oui position, o\ on on y^our dnidonds But what was 
it that brought about tho downfall of y oui bank ? — A — Because there was a run on all 
banks Tho people got frightened, and they rushed for their money' Wo tried to make 
them reasonable, but they would not bo reasonable I may add that I imited somobusi 
nessmen, at the lequost of tho dopositois, to examine tho assets of tho bank, and nine of 
them, four fiom Lahore, four fiom Amiitsar, and one from Alwar State, ceitifiod that 
the bank was very safe, but in spite of that the people would not bo reasonable 

Q — You say on page 3 of tho speech* attached to your note, “ You will naturally 
ask why ? My reply to your question is that the downfall of Indian banks is too recent 
an event for a dispassionate judgment being given as to its causes, which must necessaiily 
be many ” Then you go on to say, " It will blame tho investing public foi fright, Indian 
banks for disunion, Anglo-Indian banks for hostility and Government for apathy ” You 
have spoken of the fright of the investing public, but could you not bring about a combina- 
tion of Indian banks ? — A — I have also spoken of the disunion of Indian banks I tried, 
when there was a rush on tho Peoples’ Bank, to bring together Indian banks, but failed, 

Q — You speak of the hostility of Anglo-Indian banks ? — A — ^I am very sorry to 
say what I have said, but it is well known that there was no love lost between Anglo-Indian 
and Indian banks. 
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Q — To what do jou ascribe it ? — A — To vested interests 

Q — Or to short-sightedness ? — A — No, to invested interests and wrong impres- 
sions formed 

Q — Would their interest have suffered by the expansion of youi Indian banks ? — 
A — The expansion of Indian banks must necessarily have told on their deposits, if not 
on then business 

Q — Do they'draw deposits from the same sources as the Indian banks do? — 
A — Yes, to a great extent 

Q ^Do you think if there was a State bank in the Punjab, amenable to the control 
of the Government of the Punjab the chances of your receiving help would have been much 
greater ^ — A — I said that to the Maynard Committee, I said that there was no use having 
the Bank of Bengal in this province, but that we should have the Bank of Punjab 

Q — You think then that if there was a State bank amenable to the control of the 
Government of the Punjab, you would have had a greater chance of receivrng assistance 
than you had in the circumstances rn which you were placed ? — A — Yes 

Q — Do you think the public will subscribe to a bank which would be under the 
control of Government — A — Oh yes there would be no difficulty 

Q — There would be no difficulty about capital ? — A —Not if there was Gov ern- 
ment patronage behind it 

Q — You say in your note that “ After 1906 and up to 1912 the increase in the 
number of Indian banks was very rapid, but these banks with few exceptions weie small, 
the three fourths of the entne working capital of Indian banking, viz , crores, being in 
the possession of the above named banks ” Is that a rough guess ? — A — About the 
correct figures 

<3 — Then the first banks you have named which came into existence owned 4| croies, 
of which three fourths of the entne working capital was in their possession ? — A —Yes 

V 

Q — Of these the Punjab National Bank is going on, and you are going to pay de- 
positors with interest ? — A — The Punjab National Bank has also suffered, but is quite 
stable 

Q — The other banks have closed ? — A — ^Yes 

Q — Are you in touch sufficiently with the affans of the Peoples’ Bank to expreb an 
opinion as to the possibility of its being started again ? — A — I think it is probable that 
the Peoples’ Bank can be started with a decent scheme 

Q — You say in this note of yours, “ Payments of deposits are no doubt likely to be 
made, but they will be not due to, but in spite of, official liquidation ” Do you mean to 
say that payments should have been made ? — A —Yes, payments will be made in full 
nearly 

<3 — You think that indicates the general soundness of the position ? — A — ^Yes 

Q. -You express/ yourself very strongly against official liquidation Are you not 
yourself a liquidator of youi bank ?— 4 — ^This is private liquidation, i e voluntary liquida- 
tion I have got another bank to liquidate officially 

Q —You express yourself very strongly in favour of non-official liquidation There 
is no official liquidator, as you know ? — A — ^They are official liquidators 

Q — They are not officials of Government 'They are liquidators appointed by the 
court , you mean them ? — A — ^Yes 

Q— If you have liquidators appointed by Government, who were paid salaries 
only7 and not by commission, do you think matters would be different ? — A — Yes 

Q —Prom your experience and knowledge of liquidation proceedings that have 
gone on, do you think the present system of liquidation by liquidators appointed by the 
Court has told favourably or unfavourably on the share-holders ^ — Very unfavour- 
ably in this province 

Q —Have the charges been reasonable ? — A — The charges have been extravagant 

Eon’hle Sir Fazulhhoy GurnmUhoy — -Q — How many years’ experience have you got 
of bauking in this country ? — A — ^Thirteen years, including 3 in liquidation. 
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. Q — causes of these failures ? — A — I ha\ e given the causes in my note, 

Q — Don’t you think tho chief cause was inexpeiienco of the management ?— 
No " - 

Q — You say that all these banks lent money to industries , for A\hat time and 
on vhat secuiity ? — A — As a rule not for a voiy long time In some cases these loans - 
were long In one case, we lent money for 5 years , on iiroiiussoiy notes or time hundis 

Q — Which, vhen the rush came, jou weio not able to lealiso ? — A — You must 
understand that we paid 46 lakhs out of 63 That is all that any bank would have paid 

Q —Do you want industrial banks, or banks on tho fiystem of tho Picsidencj 
!panks ? — A — Theio should bo as many banks as possible 

Q — A bank to help mdustnes like tho Bank of Bombay oi Bengal , or an industrial 
bank quite separate ? — A — In tho Punjab, industries at present do not ovist In the near 
future anj' good bank will do, but cvontuallj industrial banks must come in At present 
there are scarcely any industries in tho Punjab 

Q — Tho banks in tho Punjab were gn mg monej only for short periods, calculating" 
the deposit period nominally ? — A — Yes 

Q — Then it w'as bad management that bi ought about tho failures? — J — Not 
necessarilj, because the conditions of things in Bombaj are different from the Punjab 
There you have got a lot of cuiient accounts Tho principal funds of tho Bombav ban! 
consist of current accounts generally Hero cm rent account is nothing All deposits 
are generally from 12 to 24 mouths, with a little sprinkling ol short term deposits , so con 
ditions are entuely different 

Q —You have to pay on certain date certain deposits that are due ® — A —Yes, 
this was calculated and was guaranteed in every case 

Q — The banks were started with authorised capital of 10 croios, subscribed capital 
of 4 cioies and 12 lakhs, and paid-up capital onlj 14 per cent ? — A — That does not giro 
you a correct idea Ii you will take off tho row banks that had a largo authorised capital 
and very little subscribed capital, you will arrive at a propoi conclusion Tlio Punjab Na- 
tional Bank had paid up something hko 50 or 60 pei cent, so had tho Peoples’ Bank Moat 
of these important banks had a voiy decent amount of capital subsenbod and paid up 

Q — But you think that tho bankmg system was good, although they were not ev en 
able to pay ? — A — I beg youi pardon, I did not say that ' 

Q — Except one or two banks? — A — Tho whole sjstem was dcstiojed How 
could you expect them to pay ? — Tho oiedit of no countrj can be converted into cash at 
a moment’s notice That is not possiblo 

Q — But you yourself have said that you had no cmient deposit monoj ? — .4,— Yoiy 
little current deposit monej , yet you could n'lt convert the entiio credit system of the 
countij into cash 

Q — But the money you gar o on secuiitj , those monies were quite safe, and in duo 
time thej should have come ? — A — Thej did come, and that enabled the banks to tide 
ovei difficulties I don’t believe that any bank in tho world can leahso all its assets at 
an appointed time 

Q — What aie joui assets now that jou cannot realise 8 lakhs ^ — A —I have just 
told you that I am realising 

Q —What are they demand notes ? — A — Demands notes in some cases, decrees 
in other cases Demand notes have been converted into decrees 

Q — You must have given money on one signature ? — A — ^In some cases on a 
number of signatures , and in other cases on one 

Q — Are those people solvent ? — A — Entuelj 

Q — Why don’t you realise it ? — A — The whole banking system has been destroyed 
Where aie the men to advance money ? — ^They have got property, but how' can they cash 
the whole thing ? That is not possible . 

Q — ^But other banks generally manage from boiiowed capital ? — A — Which 
banks ? I have not seen any record of other banks w'hicli harm made capital from borrow- 
ings 

Q — You say, “ They also failed to get into touch with British officials who were 
allowed to form their opinion of Indian banks from reports from interested quarters," 
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Why were they not in touch ? You say, “ This aloofness caused misunderstandings, 
which, in the absence of a regular channel of commumcation, remained unverified and 
unremoved ” _ Why ? — A — There was no regular channel 

' Q — You can approach any official of Government ? — A — That was the fault of 
the banks , they did not approach properly This is one thing for which I blame them 
They did not approach piopeily 

Q —You think if an industrial bank is started with a Government guarantee on the 
capital, the people would put then money in ? — A — Yes, any amount 

Q — And with Government expert advice on different industries, if Government 
advanced money, do you think that vould encourage industries ? — A — ^You have asked 
me if capital would be subsciibed , then you want me to leply if expert advice would seive •~' 

a useful purpose 

Q —Expert adMce to start industries If Government is Satisfied with its expert 
adA ice on a subject, say, sugar, and the Board of Industries advises that this industry is all 
right and safe , and if Government advanced money through that bank to that industry, 
do you not think the industrial awakening will coine to the Punjab ? — A — ^I don’t know 
I ha\ e not thought ovei this matter 
; 

Q — Then you want piovincial banks for the Punjab, just like the Bank of 
Bengal ? — A — Yes 

Q — ^You think if a Bank or Punjab would have been here, and ii the Dnectois were 
in touch with the people, they would have been able to assist other banks here ? — A — Yes, 

I have also said that that bank would have been susceptible to the influence of the pro- 
vincial Government, -fthich the Bank of Bengal is not 

Q — Do you think that the jealousy of the European banks came in the way, and 
they did not help in any way because they had the monopoly ? — A — Yested inteiests 
I have said 

Q —Do you think the present Companies’ Act, 1918, is a proper sareguard foi bank- 
ing ? — A — I am afraid more than a proper safeguaid 

Q — Do you think if you have more stringent laws, that would improve the banking 
and industries of the country ? — A — No 


Witness No 383 

Bai Sahib Lala Miri Mal, Executxvc Engineer, Baya Division, Upper Ohendb Canal, 

W’^RiTTEN Evidence 

1 — Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

During the years 1907 — 12 I had earned out experiments to see if good Portland 
cement could be prepared from materials available in Noithein India To do this I had 
to spend a good deal of money on pio\iding a small private laboratory and a good deal 
of my time m search'of materials and conducting the expeiiments When I v as thoroughly 
satisfied that very good Portland cement could be made with local materials at very low 
cost, with the assistance of my friends I tried to form a joint stock company to raise the 
required capital, but failed to do so ^ The reasons why J failed were — 

(a) At that time one or two newspapers of Lahore were bitterly attacking Lala 

Harkishen Lai and the banking and other concerns under his manage- 
ment 

People in the Punjab were beginning to lose confidence in banks and other 
joint stock undertakmgs 

(b) Most of the capitalists and busmess men, my friends and I approached, 

washed us to apply and obtain from Government a guarantee to purchase 
a ceitam percentage of our outturn before they could help us in raising 
the lequired capital But we felt diffident to do so 

Q~2, — Banks, capitalists. Government servants and other small investors ? 
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Q , — 8 — Yes I think m many places more cotton-cjinning factories have been built 
than can he maintained in full time employment During 1912 there vrero about 25 such 
factories in Multan ? Only 2 or 8 of these used to vork and the othois remained closed 

Q — 5 — I think all and every method, described in the question, of giving Governrnenf 
aid IS good ? 

, q — (5 — There should bo Government supervision in cases (1) to (6) of Government 
aid 

q — 14 — I think if it IS desired to give an impetus to industi;ial enterprise in India, 
there should bo no limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise if it compotes with 
an established e\ternal trade ? 

Note —Wxtnets d\d notgiie Oral Evidence 


Witness No 884 

Me D Haei Gopal Ddgoai., Managing Propndor, Krishna Cutlery Worhs, Wazirdbad 

WniTTEN Evidence 

' Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

I HAVE personally no ovporionco of raising capital, hut I think the capital is mainly 
drawn in India from — 

r" 

(a) Private individual sources 

(h) By entering into partnership and thus contributing to the common capital ' 
in difterent shares, and 

(c) It IS also brought into play by moans of forming joint stock companies 
Sometimes capital is raised by moans of loan, the banks whore the 
hoarded money of the masses is brought into play also lending 

Besides the sources mentioned above Local Funds, c g , District Boards, Mum 
cipalitios and also Government should lend money on favourable toims to woll-desorvmg 
enterprises There should bo started good many private banks with branches in all parts 
of the country, tho Government should supervise the working of those banks with as little 
interference as possible, commensurate with tho safety of the banks, and should support 
these banks by words and deeds, oven sometimes meeting the crisis with money deposits 

The forms of the system mentioned in question No 5 are all useful in then own time 
and place To start pioneer industries assistances in forms No 1 and No 2 and No 3 
are most useful The assistance should be stopped as soon as tho concern started is 
established as a paying concern And I would also recommend Government supervision 
where assistance is given in form No 1 but where tho assistance is given in forms Nos 2 
and 3 the Government should have control but not exclusive — tho Government control ' 
should be by means of sending in Diioctors, advising and having a power of veto, which 
should be very sparingly used Auditing should bo compulsory in all cases whore Gov 
ernment monetary aid IS given If the auditing show any mismanagement Go\emment 
aid should be stopped Other forms oi assistance can usefully be employed even in 
industries which are going on*but require a strong dose of development In case of 
pioneer factories form No 1 should always be used but as soon as there are sufficient 
factories of the nature, preferential treatment should be stopped but this should always be 
employed where home industries compete with foreign industries Auditing should also 
be a necessary element in cases of Joint stock companies 

Government should pioneer industries but should always have the public interested 
in these such as inviting shares fiom public at largo, the Government contributing the 
greater share of capital, but they should never be turned into permanent Government in 
stitutions as the Government’s object should never be gained from these As soon as the 
pioneer factory is established as a paying concern the Government should withdraw but 
if in the meanwhile certain other factories of tho same nature are established the Govern 
ment should close the pioneer factory leaving all to compete fairly The chief object of 
pioneer factories should be to draw the attention of tho people to tram them in certam 
kinds of industries and they should never go beyond this legitimate goal into the pail of 
profit 
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I have xnactically no expeiience of financing agencies but banks serve the purpose Financing agencies 
very -well and as I have said above Swadeshi banking should be encouraged gieatlVi 
Evisiting or new banking agencies can lend money to private traders and firms I think 
the banks should not start industries of their own I think there is a need of Banking 
Law 


Co-operative societies have helped in raising the status of poor zamindars in our Co operative co- 
Piovincei but I think they can very usefully be employed in encouraging and improving 
village cottage industries such as weaving, etc As to the organisation of co-operative 
societies I think simplicity should be the rule and the Government should supervise, help 
and facilitate the working of these societies 

As I have said above Government aid should chiefly be given in infant trades, and Linutationsto Got 
if other private fresh enterprises are started the Government should help these also if emmontaid 
possible Money aid should not be given in so great quantities as to oust all competition 
except in cases of pioneer factoiies 

As regards question 111 think the Government's object should be to defeat external 
trade and to encourage home trade and so not the least limitation should be placed on 
Government but it should flow more liberally if the aided industry competes with a foreign 
one I would go so far as to suggest the taxing of external commodities in India simply 
with the object of protecting home industries Protection is the only thing which can in 
reality help home industries Indian industries are still infants and they should in all 
fairness bo protected from the danger of foreign competition and the only remedy s to 
weaken the opponent by moans of heavy taxation 

Tcchnxdal aid to mdnsines. 

The only way known to mo in which Government help m the direction has flowed Sobolar3lup3 abroacU 
out is awarding scholarships to deserving young men for training abioad So far these 
young men ha\o not done much in the way of starting new industries for want of capital 
and fear of external competition I also think these young men when abioad are not 
given the opportunities of learning % ory much, the factory to which they are sent not libe 
rally helping them So I think apart from scholarships the Government should see and 
e\en should pay to attain the necessary object that the factoiies give all know- 
ledge which 3 oung men going to them require at their hands These young men should be 
taken up in pioneering industries and should also bo lent to existing or new enterprises, 
nee of cost The functions of the expert should only bo advisorv The experts should be 
at liber tj to popularise the results attained, but it should only be done generallv and should 
neror reveal anything which is looked upon in the way of trade secret As to research 
work I Mill deal latei on Agricultuie in the Punjab needs demonstration factories most 
The Government should undertake the growing of commodities such as yellow cotton, etc , Demonstration lao- 
and thus giro people an impetus to do the same The Government should also provide tonee 
cultivation on improved styles in Government-owned demonstration fai ms Raw material 

plays the most important part in the industrial development of a country and I behove 
India 13 vmry rich in all sorts of raw matoiial and I believe the mmeial power of India has 
not been explored to the extent required I think more surveys should bo earned on by 
private institutions aided in money 'and advice and experts by the Government 

ConsultingEngineorsarevory well as an institution but they should never be allowed Consulting Eng- 
" to purchase machinery and plants for private firms or individuals They should at the 
most recommend reliable foreign firms but at the same time these recommendations should 
never have an element of command in them 

Assistance xn markehng jiroducts. 

As a rule commercial museums are useful in givinu information to the public at large. Commercial 
They have also an educative advantage in them They should be popularised, and at 
least the headquaiteis of every Provincial Government should each have one They should 
bd managed by the Board of Industries (the term I will explain later on) The guiding 
principle of then working should be advertisement of homo products and so I would 
recommend “ Avoidance of foreign products ” together with " prominence to not well- 
known home industries,” 

To dispose of the cottage industry products there is a class of people known as agonoies j 
brokers Their employment saves time and botheration to the labourer and it may be 
developed and improved but I cannot recommend any departure from the hne Travel- 
ling exhibition of these mdustiies will surely be beneficial andl would recommend that these 
exhibitions should also have training of improved methods as their objects Thus I would 
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like them to deal with the fi\hibiting of improved methods as ■well as impiovod products'" 
They should stay at every ullage according to the importance of the labourers 

As a rule these are beneficial, but again I would like them to have as a special object 
the education of the people rather than the merolj bringing together of seller and buyer 
They should care more for showing the pieces'? than more products I Mould recommend 
exclusion of foreign made goods 

Thej'' should be popular in character and managed by the Board of Industry (a term 
to be explained later on) 

Trade representatives should he appointed in Great Biitian, Colonies and foreign 
countries They should bo elected by the Boaid of Industries, then duties should be 
advisory and they should watch over the interest of India’s trade 

There should be Boards of Industries in every province under an Imperial Board 
formed by the Provrnoial Boards by means of election The Provincial Boards should 
have inter-trade relations 

No country can develop industrially unless the Gov einment of the country extends 
its helping hand Government’s clear duty is to buy all its wants at home centres , and 
giv'ing a claim on call to the people by moans of exhibiting the things required will meet 
with response, and so I don’t see any harm if list of foreign articles used by the Govern 
ment be exhibited in the exhibitions 

I think the Government should not monopolise banking , it should encourage 
Swadeshi' banking Supervision by means of auditing and help in time of need arc the 
two things which will make the banks grow up like anj thing I do not u ant Gov einment 
to form Industrial Banks It may extend jiatronage 

Oihei Joims oj Goueinmenf aid io mdusiries 

The Punjab is an agricultural Province in the mam Short-time settlements in 
variably accompanied b}"^ rise in land rents is a great impediment in the way of good pro- 
duce The poor farmer does not care to impiov e the land as the improvement will himg ' 
the greater land revenue, leaving the poor farmer ns before I would recommend settle 
ment at least at an interval of 80 to 50 years 

Land Alienation Act also hampers the purchase of land for industrial purposes 
Again for this very Act land cannot accumulate m the hands of educated people and con - 
sequently no improvement is made in farming At least the Government should so modify 
the Act as to allow purchase for industrial purposes Or tho Land Acquisition Act should 
be so modified as to admit acquisition for industrial purposes In short evoiy facility 
should be accorded for the purchase of land for industrial companies 

Wherever possible the use of water, e p , as motive power, should bo given to com- 
panies on long leases on the payment of water rate 

Training of labour and sicpei vision 

I have had no experience of technical or industrial schools, but I can sa}' that a man 
having primary education piovms a far better one than the one who has no education 
whatsoever My experience emboldens mo to say that a small amount of training as an 
apprentice turns a Bunjabi 3 outh into a skilled labourer I would recommend that In 
dustrial schools be organised as part of the approved firms All Industrial schools should 
be under the Education Department The Education Department should in all matters of 
the kind be guided by the advice of Board of Industries 

As to the training of supervising and technical hands (1) there should be 
Colleges of Commerce and Technical Schools and Colleges Deservung and capable men 
should be sent on scholarships to foreign countries and also in Gov einmont-ownod and 
Government-improved factories in India If anybody wants to go to foreign land at his 
own expense the Government should see that he gets the required knowledge at the 
factory he goes to 

It would be better if a uniform standard of an examination is prescribed for Mechani 
cal Engineers, but it should not be a very high One, so that Mechanical Engineers of all 
Provinces should be interchangeable 

General official administration and oi ganisaiion, 

I think there should be a Board of Industries for each Province and a Director of 
Industries appointed by the Government for each Province The Board should bo re 
cruited if possible by election or nomination from amongst the leading men in the Province 
in the mdustrial line The Government may, to represent itself, nominate a number of 
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men to be Members of the Board The men to be nommated must mvaiiably be experts, 
technroal specralists or busrnessmen The Government nomrnees should always bo rn 
mrnorrty on the Board The Drrector for each Provrnce should be an officral appointed 
by the Go-vernment for the discharge of oxecuti’io functrons. The Driector should be sub- 
ordrnate to the Board of Industrres. 

All the work as regards Government aid, training of experts, lending of experts to 
private firms, the organisation of museums, exhibitions etc , should bo in the hands of 
the Board The Board should be represented in the legislative council of the Province 

Again an Imperial Board with a Director as above should be constituted, the Impenal Board, 
members coming to the Board by moans of election from various provincial boards and 
Government noinrnee The Imperial Board should start and manage pioneer factories, 
send representatives to foreign countries, supervise the working of the provincial boards 
Autonomy on the whole except in matters concerning the whole of India should be the 
key-note Imperial Board should bo represontod in the Imperial Legislative Council 

The cottage industry should locoive tho special attention of the Board thus con 
stituted. 

Again I would like tho Government to leave apart a certain sum of money for the 
industrial development of tho country or orj year and this money should bo spent in con- 
formity vith tho wishes of tho Boai d As far as practicable wishes of the Board should be 
carried into effect but the Viceroy in Council should have the power of veto 

Oigamsation oj technical and scientific departments of Government 

After tho foiination of tho Board of Industries there should bo Imperial and Provin- 
cial Institutes of Scioutific Technical and Technological Eesoarch They should be directly 
under tho Provincial and Imperial Board of Industries Tho Imperial and Provincial 
Boards should organise those research institutes Those research institutes should not 
oveilap in thou function but should co-ordinate with one another The Imperial institutes 
should bo distributing offices and assign to each provincial institute special duties to bo 
carried into effect but at tho same time they should serve as advisory bodies to the Boards 
of Industries Eesoarch institutes should send in men to foreign countries to study foreign 
methods 

Eefeioncolibiarios should bo started in each piovmco Local centres where S2)ecial Rofetenoe libranes, 
industiios are specially carried on should have all tho up-to-date liter atuie on tho subject 
Each Province should have a commercial college under tho provincial university but the 
Board of Industries should have an important v oico in jiiosciibing tho syllabus 

Local bodies, c g , Municipalities and District Boaids, should start Industrial Schools 
and pioneer industries but with the sanction of tho Board of Industries 

Government organisation for the collection and distribution of comniei cial intelligence 

Bvei-y Board of Industries should own an Industrial and Trade Journal Tho 
Journal should not only give statistics but should also undertake educative work, e g , it 
should deal with results of losoaichos carried on by different institutes, foreign industiios, 
pioneer and demonstration factories, etc The cost of tho Journal should bo mainlj met 
by the Boards and it should have a nominal subscription 

General 

1 am engaged in manufacturing cutlery Tho chief difficulties I moot with are — Cutlery. 

(a) lack of steel specially in these daj s of War , 

(b) want of an instrument in my hand to keep tho labourers on to then wmik, the 

force of Act XIII of 1859 having been greatly lessened by Chief Court 

Eulings , 

(c) want of machinery , 

(d) the trade being in its infancy foreign competition greatly letaids progress 

and so on 

To avoid these difficulties I would recommend a pioneer industry for the making 
of steel from Indian non ore Tatas, I believe, have undertaken the work but I believe 
fatmore can be done in the lino 

Law of Labour should be made more stringent 

Machinery should be supplied on favourable conditions, and pieferential treatment 
should invariably be accorded in all Government purchases 

Even for the supply of instruments such as files we depend upon foreign markets 
The difficulty should bo remedied if possible 

KoTE — WUnesaitdnot gne Oral Evidence 
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Witness No 385 

Me William Eaiii, ECS Chemical Engineer and Cellulose Expert, Consulting Cellulose 
and Paper Expeit attached to the Forest Beseaich Institute, Dehra Dun, United Piovinces 

Weitten Evidence 

In the following statement I have endeavoured to express what is my attitude and 
opinion geneially to those questions in the Commission’s list bearing on the estahhshment 
of industries which aie either new to India oi which propose to rendei new souices of law 
material available for old industries, and^for vhioh Goi eminent co-opeiation is essential 
by reason of the necessary primary reqvuiements of such industries— land, raw material 
water-power, fuel, mmeials, etc — being wholly or mainly under Government control' 
The statement is based on my own experience during some years of effort on behalf of one 
such industry, viz , the manufacture of pulp for the use of paper making and other cellulose 
using industries I add the following notes of my experience as a whole — 

1 am a Chemical Engineer and a Eellow of the Chemical Society who has specialised 
in Cellulose Chemistry and themanufactuieof paper and paper-pulp I have had consider- 
able practical and commercial experience in the management and direction of factories 
in England and India My Indian experience consists of eight years of factory manarre 
ment and ten years devoted wholly to leseaich work and exploration for now souices of 
raw material Eor six years of the latter I have been attached to the staff of the Ebrest 
Eesearch Institute as Consulting Cellulose Export I ha^e also earned out surveys 
of the paper and pulp-makiiig resources of one district of Assam and of the State of Mjsoie, 
and am now engaged on a similar survey of Kashmir at the instance of the State Darbai 

Jndastnal enrveya I think that what is required is i survey of the undeveloped industrial resources 

of the country I can best indicate the proper chaiactei of such survey by citing a case 
where it has been done and the piocoduio of anyone vishiiig to take ad^ antago of it An 
investor m England desuous of engaging m the exploitation of any of the natural resources 
of Sweden applies to the Swedish Consul-General in London quoting the industry he is 
interested in By return of post from Stockholm he rvill receive a map of the country 
drawn up with special lefeicnce to the industry ho is onquiimg aliout Let us suppose 
it IS saw-millmg and wood-pulping The map vill shov the unlcased forest areas open 
to exploitation, the in eis and tributaries down vhich he can float timber, water falls as ad 
able for power, sites suitable for factories, lines of communication to seaports for export 
of products, towns and villages near suggested factoiy sites which ma} be relied on for 
labour, nearest souices of lime and other cheimtals required An accompaming booklet, 
also drawn up with sole regard to the roquiiomeuts of the industry, will gn e him the estimat- 
ed outturn of the forest areas mapped estimates of the amount of uatei-power arailable, 
costs of lime and other chemicals, local labour, transport to seaport vhethei by road mil, 
canal, iivei or lake, building materials, royalties, leiits, taxes, customs, duties, etc He 
can make up m hn London olBce satisfactoiy estimates and, when satisfied with the pros- 
nects, need onlv go to Sweden to inspect the one oi two sites ho has selected as most likely 
1 0 "^uit him If he contemulated similar operations in India ho would have to prospect 
the whole country and because that would take wears he docs not do it I have obseivea 
a greater ignorance among London business men as to industrial ])0ssibilities or India 
than of our Colonies and Dominions Many of these do adaoitise w'hat they have to aell 
on similar linos to Sweden Such information ns is available about India is entombed 
in departmental reports the existence of which he is unaware If he should b“ directed 
towards it the information given is piobablj’^ to the effect that heie or there so many 
thousand tons of raw material is available but there is either no information gnen as to 
its quality and suitability and to the manufacturing facilities associated with it — water- 
power, fuel, chemicals, labour, transport, climatic influences — or it is incomplete and 
not bonded together with regard to the effect of each item upon what should be the corner- 
stone of the whole effort, viz , an estimate of production cost, or data upon which such an 
' estimate can be made ' The departmental officer is inr ariably most painstaking and exact 
in the information he gives but his deductions aie not necessarily those of an expert in the 
maustry he is reporting on and he invariably misses something wdiich, to the expert is 
essential At the Eorest Eesearch Institute a beginning has been made towards drafting 
reports on such hues but so far, for want of staff and experimental plant they have been 
issued in admittedly incomplete form 

2 Where such surveys deal with raw matenals which have to be converted into 
manufactured products by chemical or mechanical processes or both, an important part 
of the survey work must consist of laboratory investigation as to the suitability of the 
materials for the intended purpose and the discovery and establishment of methods of 
manufacture and types of plant calculated to obtain the best results Eor it is invariably 
the case that such raw materials differ markedly both chemically and physically from 
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those now m use by the industry m question and neither the methods nor the plant m com- 
mon use are suitable for them It is necessary to carrj' the laboiatory work into actual 
demonstiation that its findings and recommendations are correct and yield practical 
results The point will be clearer if I again quote our Dehra Dun experience We have 
been able by prolonged investigation to select certain bamboos and Savannah grasses 
as being useful sources of paper-pulp, to discover their chemical and physical constitution 
and the extent to which these differ from materials in common use hnd to indicate the 
modifications of plant and treatment which will probably be found necessary when 
working them upon a commercial scale On its negative side, that of rejection ol unsuit- 
able species, such work is final and conclusive and calculated to prevent money being 
wasted on them, hut on its positive side the prospective manufacturer points out, quite 
reasonably, that we leave a largo field untested and makes such criticisms as the following — 

(o) May not large scale tests on the lines you recommend only point out the 
need for further modifications of plant and methods ? 

(b) Laboratory woik, where everything is under perfect control, does not neces 

sarily tell us what our unavoidable losses will be m raw material, pulp, 
chemicals, etc 

(c) We want to be supplied with sample parcels of pulp in sufiSciently large 

quantities to be put on the market to test its value or to manufacture 
into paper wuth a like object 

3 Tbe answ'ers to such ciiticisms can only be supplied by a demonstiation plani Damonstration too- 
attached to, and a necessary pait of, the laboratory equipment where types of plant and 
manufacturing methods can be tested and compared and laboiatory findings proved or 

corrected It is not necessaiy that they should be on a factory scale or worked as com- 
mercial establiiliments with a strict eye to profit and loss On the contiaiy they may be 
comparatively small but always large enough to compel factory methods to be used and 
to turn out pulp in marketable quantities The inv estor does not expect complete balance 
sheets with costs of labour, freight, oil, packing, repairs and management, worked out 
to a decimal per ton of product These minor charges are known and in any case they will 
vary with locality and the scale of operations and he can work them out for himself 
Give him fav'e tons o,f pulp and tell him it is the product of so many tons of raw material 
costing so much at a giv en point of delivery, that it is produced by such a method in such 
a type of plant at a cost for chemicals and steam of so much and he is satisfied Such 
demonstration plants aie not primarily intended as schools of instruction but there would 
be no difficulty in using them as such Poi the purpose of demonstrating to the 
intending pioneer and investor the problems he was interested in oi even of allowung him 
to work out his own ideas in, they would be invaluable Such plants should be 
centralised not Provincial oi localised In the case oi pulp one such plant would be 
sufficient for the whole of India and Burma 

4 An industiial survey on these lines must be Imperial and sectional, the oec- Surveys mnat be Im 
tions being individual industries One of its important values would be that of com- penal 
parison, elimination and selection To be of the greatest value to an industrial pioneer, 

the reports should indicate to him where his requirements can best be met They cannot, 
therefoie, be -confined to geogiaphical or political limits I w'ould advocate the creation 
of an Imperial Industrial Survey dealing solely w’lth the unexploited industrial resources 
and assets of the country I am aware that this is an enormous task which will take many 
years to complete, but wmuld prefer to regard it as one which was not intended ever to be 
complete, one which is always in process of being extended, amended and brought up to 
date If done sectionally, beginning with one or two industries most in theqiublic eye, 
fairly complete sectional reports would begin to appear at an early date It would also 
be of value to the commercial and financial public to know' that there v^as an authority 
in existence from whom they could obtain information or even special reports on subjects • 
upon which complete reports had not yet been issued The reporters in each section 
should be industrial experts possessing a knowledge of the scientific side of the industries 
they represent Eesources other than raw materials for paper -pulp w'hich occur to me as Subjects lor wluoh 
worthy of survey are wnter-poiaeis both natural and on canals and their relation to other survoyaarore 
undeveloped resources in their neighbourhood, as also their development electrically for 
the use of industries at a distance Minerals also require attention, not so much perhaps 
as to then metallurgical value which is probably already well known, but in their relation 
to manufacturing industries requiring them Pulp-making, for instance, is impossible 
without cheap supplies of lime Then there are several forest industries which are possi- 
ble but about which no satisfactory data exists I instance the senes depending upon and 
arising out of the destructive distillation of iiood Among purely chemical industries 
there is ohim and soda, both of which are now being worked in a very crude and primitive 
manner 

BE 
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6 The need for such suiveys becomes greater when we consider foi whom the 
infoimation is req^uired The native of India^ with few exceptions, will not invest in such 
industries although willing to follow after an initial financial success has been attained 
We must therefore lely on the English investor who show's no aveision to them provided 
he has trustworthy infoimation about them othei than that supplied in piomotoi’s pros- 
peetuses We have not, therefore, to ca^«r for an investor on the spot but foi one in a fir 
country who knows nothing by personal aequaintanoe or observation of what India has to 
offer Such information as is now issued is not put before him in a uiannei which compels 
his attention and I laiely see the publications lefciied to in questions 82, 83, 84 and 87 on 
his table If ho receives them legulaily most of them are of no interest to Ins business 
so he gets into the habit of paying scant attention to any and those w'hicli do deal with 
some aspect of his business aie not sufficiently practical leally to inteiest him -Usually 
he IS too busy to read any commeicial literatuie which has not a direct practical bearing 
upon his concerns but he raust read, as a matter of daily or weekly business routine, his 
financial paper and the technical journal devoted to the interests -of his own indnstrv, and 
it IS through these that such reports as I contemplate should bo bioiiglit to Ins notice In 
the matters we are discussing Government IS in preeiselv the same position as an imentor 
or manufacturer who has a new line of goods to put on the market. He adrertises them m 
the journal which ciiculates among the buyers he wishes to reach and gets them noticed 
or reported on by the editor If advantage is taken vu a piaeUeal way of the wieans of 
publicity now m existence I do not think there will be any need for Government to add 
one more to its list of publications which are now received with indifference We have 
adopted at Dehra Dun such publication W'lth oiii recent reports and with the happiest 
results They have been published tn ext^nso by the journals devoted to the papei and 
pulp trades and from them have been quoted by similar publications throughout the world 
We have to recognise that each one of our rinexploited industnal issets is, as a nile, of 
interest to one section of the eorameicial community onlj and we have to bring it to the 
notice of that section bv the method and through the agency by which rt rs accustomed to 
receive all new ideas 

6 After having by survey, demonstrations and publication attracted an enquiry 
from a suitable person the question arises as to bow be should be dealt with The rmpies- 
sion cuirent in commercial circles is that such pioneers are not welcomed, at the best are 
regarded as a nuisance, at the worst as mere concession hunters Then applications aie 
dealt with by a perfunctory and leisurely process occupying months and sometimes years 
Letters are Replied to at intervals extending from 15 to 45 days and negotiations end up 
with Goveinment showing — in the woids of an eminent civil soiv ant— “ a desperate tenor 
lest somebody is going to make money out pf us ” Meanwhile, as capital will not wait, 
even foi Government, the money eaimaiked for the scheme has piobalilv been diverted 
elsewhere Much of the delay complained of is no doubt due to Governments having them- 
selves to acquire some knowledge of the assets they are being asked to deal with, a state 
of affairs which would be put an end to by the surv oys I have indicated, and it is fan to 
add that such delays are not, as a rulo, oieatod by the executive departments (foiests, 
engineers, geologists, etc ) to whom reference has to be made These deal promptly with 
queshons referred to them and in a spirit markedly different from the calm indifference 
of the secretariats Such a system and such treatment is about the best that could be 
invented to scare pioneers off and gives reason for the maxim current in the commeicial 
crroles of Calcutta and Bombay that “ if you can get what you want anywhere else 
in the world or from anyone else m the world don’t ask a British Indian Goveinment for 
it It scarcely needs to be said that an intelligent system of dealing with industrial 
poineers would be the exact reverse of tins They should be welcomed as persons who 
propose at their own risk — and it is not necessary to advert to the serious risks all pioneers 
run — to put a value on and make a market for Goveinment property The rents and 
royalties Government is to get from them should be regarded as of trifling importance to 
the ennanced values to be obtained from those who follow m their footsteps attracted 
by their suepess, anH Government’s chief object should be to ensure that success by all the 
means m its power even to giving its goods for nothing Tiro inventor or maniifaetuiei 
referred to in the previous paragraph would not hesitate to give several of his machines or 
consignments of goods foi nothing to poisons whose experience with them was likely to 
help in their introduction to the public at large The “ desperate terror lest somebody 
IS going to make money out of us ” should be abandoned in favour of a fear that he won’t 
make money 

Below are a few answers to questions not dealt with in the foregoing statement, 

Q 8 -Never, unless a v'ery special case can be made out Governmental systems, 
methods and atmosphere are not those best adapted to successful commercial management 
There is no “do it-now ” about them, no elasticity, and initiatu'e is hedged about bv rules 
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and precedents intended to check it A local Government cannot pay an Expert Manager 
more than Es 800 a month -without lefeiring to the Secretary of State— -while the refer- 
ence IS taking its leisurely couiso the kfanagei may have found a better job A, local 
Go\ einment°dechnes to pay a Manager by result, t e , a commission on profits, because 
some sections of Indian society are supposed to be unable to distinguish bet-ween that and 
dastun A special case would he one in which all the keys of the industry were in Govern- 
ment’s hands, in which the prospectu e profits were so large that even Government methods 
could not make a failuie of it and of winch the investing public were shy because it had 
hitherto been a monopoly of foreign countries A case in point is the turpentine and resin 
industry as earned on in Gorernment lactones at Iiahore and Blrowali, United Pro 
Vinces ” llut e\ on in this case I would have given the public an opportunity before decid- 
ing that they -would not look at it 

To the subsidiary question under S, when should such factories be handed over to 
private capitalnfs or companies ? my ansnei would be — “ as soon as ever j on can get any- 
one to take them or er ” 

Generally my position would he that if the public does not come forward to pioneer 
an industrj which has been properl 3 ^ prospected and demonstrated bv Gorernment experts 
to have good profits in front of it and which IS offered to the investor on terms' by Govern- ^ 
ment then either the terras are not good enough or the investor Ins discovered some 
jflaw 111 the aigument I> a thing is good'enough the public will take it up, P not, neither 
public noi Government should touch it 

5 and G — On general principles! am opposed to spoon feeding of industries Government aasist- 
Usually financial help is demanded because the public have not sufficient confidence m an 
undertaking to provide it with a full set of toeth But ctmfidenco is boin of knowledge 
and the surveys J hove indicated aio intended to supply this Special cases may, however, 
arrive in wind it mav bo advisable foi Govoinraont to assist in oidei to prevent the col- 
lapse of a promising venture An honest mistake may have been made as to the amount 
of capital required to exploit piopoily and develop the industry In such a case it is almost 
impossible to got the public to come forward with a second su c’soription If the mdustry 
is still eonsulorod sound it inaj' ho gcod policv for Government to come forward with help, 
winch should pioforably bo in the foim of 1 1 efoionco or debontnie capital, ivith easy teims 
for redemption Thoio should bo Govornraont repie°pntation on the Dictoij.te pro- 
portionate to its inonotaiy intoiest 

Q II — I think the lack of pnniary education Isa great hindrance to the tiaimng Training of raper- 
of nati, . labourers to become oveiseers and foiemen and heads of departments in faftrnes Tiaors 
■There IB no lack of intelligence it is tinined intelligence -which is wanting In the factones 
I Iia-i e been connected with all such posts ha% e been filled by skilled workmen fi om Home, 
many of whom could be replace,^ by natives if piimaxy education w'as moie common 
I may refer here to the system of sending natues of India to England -with scholarslnjis to 
study- industries w ith a view t6 becoming practical experts I think such expenditure is 
mostly wasted — say 95 per cent of it — because the waong class of man is sent and advant- 
age IS not taken of opjiortunities to obtain similai training in India It is no use tiying to 
moke an industrial expert in operations in which skill of hand and e>e, an instinct foi the 
feel and movement of things, is essential, out of a man who despises manual laboui Such 
a man loafs around the British factory to which he is attached -with a pencil in one hand 
and a notebook in the other A Japanese student in the same factory will be seen stripped 
to Ins shirt taking his full share of all the operations He is learning, the other is merely 
obseiving Such men are sent Home to leain paper-making or pulp-making while there 
aie perfectly well-equipped factories in India w hoi e they could at least be given a thoiough 
pielimmaiy tost befoie being sent Home to find out if Home experience was likely to be of 
any use to them Industrial experts can only be piodueed from the class which not onlv 
does not despise m inual training but is proud of it and, if an effort wis made to tiam the 
inteihgoncc of such men up lo the standard required, they wgidd probably be gieatly bene- 
fited by a finishing course at Home 

The Patent Laws should be moio directly assimilated to those of England, in parti 
rsular as regaids what is, I think, called the JPatonls Convention, under which all coun-' 
tries joining it agree to registoi, if dosiied, patents originally registered in one of them if 
application is made w'lthin one yoai of the date of original registration It seems an 
extraordinary anomaly that India should be outside such an obviously useful Conven- 
fioD of which England is the mainstay 

JiOTE — If tlness did not give Oral Evidence 
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Pioneer faotonea ' Thereare DO pioneer factories in tbsPuDjab, inmyopinionit'wouldbe advantageous 

if the pioneer factories aie opened by tbe Government foi sj)inning woollen yams and tan- 
' ning skins and bides It is most desuable and impoitant that these model oi pioneer 
factories should be started on as moderate a scale as possible Materials for both of these^ 
twoindustriesareplentifulmthePunjab, all of which aie exported to Europe in raw state, 
I shall write about these latei on 

Consulting engi There IS no consulting engineei here to help people desirous of opening new fac- 

tones for manufacturing articles which aia imported from outside ThN appointment 
of one by the Government will be hailed by the people of the Province There v ill be no 
harm if he be permitted to make ariangements to puichase machineries foi anj pm ate 
person if he so desires Of course it must be pait of his duties to give the addiesses of ail 
the manufactuieis of the machineiies, and full paiticulais about them and everything 
required by the puichasei 

Indnatnalsohonls A few years ago, duiing the time of Sir Louis Dane, the then Lleutenant-Go^ernor, 

an Industiial Confeience was appointed by the Government, and I had the honour of being 
one of its members and thereby had the occasion to visit about five or six existing Go^ ein 
ment Industrial Schools in different districts in companj^ v ith the then Director of Industries 
of the Punjab anddwo other gentlemen My opinion was that those schools vere quite 
useless and the money spent on them was wasted Excepting that the boys veie educated, 
up to the middle standard, the mdustiies taught were carpentry and smithy of different 
kinds of an ordinary type, which could be learnt anywhere pmtis If these schools are 
to be maintamed the boys should be taught highty skilled w'Oikmanship in these and other 
crafts which they cannot learn anywhere else New crafts should be introduced and the- 
teachers should be brought from other countries for the existing and the new crafts Small 
handworked machines should also bo introduced to save labour, so that when the boys 
leave the school, they may come out as highly' skilled artisans I have seen that boys of 
these schools after finishing the course seek other emploj'ments Of late an improvomeni; 
has been made by mcreasing the school hours on craft’s side and limiting the education 
to elementary standard Excepting railway workshops w’e have very few other places 
where boys can be sent as apprentices, but I suppose these workshops have enougji^ 
apprentices for then own future work 

Half tune BohooiB I have no experience of day schools for short-time ^employees, but I know something 

^ of night schools I have found that night schools are popular with workmen andwhOTever 

opened, sufficient number of men come forward to receive education 

It 13 very good to train supervisors and managers, but so far as the Punjab is con- 
cerned, I think there is no necessity of oyrening classes for these, as there is no demand for 
them at present 

General. There exists no organisation for dev'elopment of industries in the Prov ince I hav e 

been advocating the formation of some sort of organisation for introducing new industries 
since many years I am a carpet maker by profession and throughout my life I have been, 
connected with the manufacture m one way or the othei At present I hav'e a caipet 
factory in Amritsar and three branch factories in the out stations More than six years 
ago I also took up sericulture with a desire to jnomote the same I hav e also a small fila- 
ture in Amritsar So my experience, whatev er it is,'ielates to the industries in which every- 
thing IS done by hands only 

It IS my belief, which is based on the small experience w'hich I possess, that we cannot 
revive old industries which are worked by hands klanual labour cannot compete 'with 
the machinery Therefore any attempt to manufacture by hands, the things which can 
be made by machinery, shall end in a failure Some two years back I wrote an article 
on the development of industries which was published in the Tribune of Lahore in its 
issue of September 1915 I have got it reprinted and send now 10 copies* of the same 
along with this paper It may not be out of place to mention here that in that article I have 
given in detail my reasons as to why we should introduce only such new industries which 
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' can be'worked -witli the machinery alone, and I solicit the favour of the article being perus- 
ed, The time of industries, which aie run by manual labour alone, is gone for over It 
13 useless to attempt to revive them We have still a few cottage industries left The 
workmen employed m them aie very pooi — poor not because they have no capital and 
cannot improve their lot, but because there is not a great demand for articles made by 
them, and so they contmue to work on small wages 

I may be permitted to write here that the Punjabees as a rule are enterprising 
people They are always on the lookout for some new business, whether trade or industry. 

If they are assured that it is profitable, they are ready to undertake it Years ago numer- 
ous banks and other corpoiated companies weie started m the Punjab Unfortunately 
with the exception of a few, all of them were smashed recently They are still knov n to 
the public, but with the addition of “ in liquidation ” to their names As all this luin 
was caused through the inexperience here and dishonesty there of the managers and the 
directors of these companies, eveiy new entoipiise met with a check So much so that 
it is nearly impossible now for any prii ate person to come forward and dare to start a new 
concern, because the public will not trust anybody now 

Besides this, those who are desirous of starting new industries do not know what 
and how to do it and from whom to got any information about them Then in starting 
factories for new mdustnes, one must be prepared to incur initial and mcidental expenses 
which cannot be avoided which will necessarily be very large m proportion to the capital 
outlay in an industrially backward country like India, Supposing a man does so and he 
succeeds in some industry, there spring up against him the competitors, who take advant- 
age from the experience of the first man which ho has obtained by spending money It is 
therefore high time that the Government may be pleased to take upon themselves the task 
of showmg and teaching the people what and how to do in the matter of intioducing now 
industries— 

Foi the future development of industries in the Punjab my proposal is that a Board Official orgamMtion. 
of Industries he appointed With the Director of Industries as its President The'Director 
of Industries may be an Indian Civil Service man, but there must be a wholetime 
Secretary who must be thoioughly ^acquainted with business and industries and must 
have up-to-date mformation about oommeice and industries of other-countiios The Board 
must be provided with funds Money should be allotted for lecurimg charges, such as 
salaries, travelling expenses of the Secretary and of the establishment The mam duty 
of 'the Diiectoi should be to preside over the deliberations of the Board and see that the 
money is not wasted and that the Board is not going to be extravagant on its expenditure 
side However a certain sum should be sailctioned which the Board can spend foi the 
sake of making enquiries as to which industries may be introduced and what pioneer 
factories are to be opened As our aim is to mtroduco quite now different industries, the 
Board shall have to bring experts from other countries All these expenses must be borne 
by the Board There must be a separate fund given to the Board for the sake of starting 
factories which the Board decides to open The number of members of the Board should 
not bo more than nine, and these should be selected from amongst the manufacturers and 
merchants of the Province The Board must not lake in hand more than two industries 
at a time and when these are a perfect success, two more may be taken up m hand After 
the Board has started one or two factories and they are working profitably, they may be 
sold to the highest bidder by public auction The actual costs of the factory should also 
be disclosed to those who bid foi the same 

If any one requests the Board to erect or start o similar factory for him, the same 
must be done, but he should be charged a commission of 5 or 6 per cent on the actual cost 
of the same My suggestion to sell the first factory of a newly introduced industry to the 
highest bidder, is to avoid showing any favour to anybody in making it over to him I 
am quite suie that once a factory is proved to work profitably, many similcr factories shall 
be opened by the people 

I have written above and repeat it here, that it is most important, that in the begin- 
ning only such industries should he introducedj the factories for which can be run with a 
moderate capital And if such factories are established which could be worked with small 
capital, say one-quarter, half, three-quarters, and one lakh, I think hundreds of similar 
factories shall spring up at different places ' 

The Board must send a report of their working to the Government half-yearly 
and before the beginning of each year must send their proposals for what they are going 
to do during the next year The factories for spinning woollen yarns, tanmng, boot- 
making, soap-making, enamel-making and for the manufacture of toys, buttons, needles, 
nibs, penholders, etc , can be opened and worked profitably Thera are hundreds of other 
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smaU things, for all of which wo depend on other countries I must write here that I have 
no expeiience of machineries and cannot say anj'thing about them 

Under the present circumstances when India has made no progress industrially 
and even the Bombay Presidency, leaving its cotton mdustry alone, has done nothing to 
intioduce other modern industries in the country, I think there is no necessity of having 
an Impeiial Department of Industries Poi the present each Province muBt|bogin and n ort 
sepaiately according to the commercial ability and the working capacity of its people 

ORA,n Evidercl, 20tii Dlceitbeu 1917 

Hon’ Me Sir R N MooLerjee — Q — You think theio is no necessity for opening 
classes £oi supervisors and managers in the Punjab ? — /i — No, there is no necessity We ha\e 
got no indnstnes, and don't require manageis for the present 

Q — How will industries begin without manager ? — A — ^Whon the industries begin 
we will have evperts and they will manage it Iti is quite useless for the present to have 
classes to show them the woik of management of things which do not exist at all 

Q — Don't you think both should proceed side by side ? — A — Quite so 

Q —If j on want to develop industries, vou must have men to supervise ? — A — Aly 
proposal IS that, until Government comes forward, in the way I have proposed, we cannot 
expect that the people will come forward and develop industries In my opinion, if we leave 
that question to the public alone, it will be quite impossible My idea is that our old indus- 
itries aie dead, and it is quite impossible to leiivc them If we do, ive must see commercially 
what would be the effect of that Theic is no demand for our hand-made thmgs At 
present everything manufactured by machineiy is cheaper and nice-looking People have 
got the habit of using those things They don't care about the durability of things, but that 
they must be nice-looking, and at the same time cheaper, so that they can smt the purse of 
everybody 

Q— Are your observations meant for the u hole of India ? — A — ^I hai e not such ex- 
perience that I can talk about the whole of India I can only talk about the Punjab 

Q — Is the Punjab specially bad that they won't look to durability ?—A — The 
Punjab IS in no way behind other provinces, except that there are few technical and other 
industries 

Q —Do you think the way you suggest that Government should help e\ cry industry 
IS feasible ? ~A — Quite feasible, if Government really desires to help those mdustnes Two 
years ago I ivrote an article suggesting that that was the only way of developing indnstnes 
in India It is very difficult for us in the beginning to have factories which cost lakhs upon 
lakhs of rupees 

Q — ^I see you are opposed to having an Imperial Department of Industries ?—^ — 
What would be the cost of that department ? I had purposely left that question alone, 
because if I recommended that, it will bring the whole machinery into existence before there are 
anv industries If I suggested that Government must have an Imperial Department, it u ould 
cost four or five thousand rupees monthly If that monej was spent monthly to help the open- 
ing of new factoiies as proposed by me, we should do much bettei Of course when there are 
factories of that land, then you can have one Imperial Department for the whole of India,, 
and Diiectors for difioient provinces 

Str J} J Tata — Q — You say that industiial schools aie quite useless, and the money 
spent on them is wasted Why do you say that they aie useless ?—A — The last time I had 
occasion to go round with the Diiector of Industries and visit these schools, I saw that no- 
thing was taught there, excejit that which w as taught eveiywhere What is the use of having 
these schools when you can teach boys the same things anywhere y rafts 

Q — You must admit that the teaching of blacksmith's work or carpentry m the 
ordinary way is not likely to be very useful In technical schools boys are taught the oise 
of special tools, and improved methods The efficiency of the tools used hy the village car- 
penter or blacksmith IS nowhere near that of the, tools mtiodueed by the schools Does not 
that make some difference ? — A — In the hist place, the bois who are taught in these schools 
are city boys, a veiy few villageis' sons and sons of ullage carpenters They are only city 
boys There is a vast difference between the work done by v illage carpenters and city car- - 
penters, City caipenters can do 'everything They can make every kind of wood-work for 
buildmgs, etc , while the village carpentei only lepaiis carts with big wheels and nothing 
else ^o whatever is taught in the cities, the same is taught in these schools Whenever a big 
building IS under construction the carpenteis who work there take three oi four boys as 
apprentices In the beginnmg they only give them tools to sharpen After some tune they 
give them something to handle After two oi three years they learn enough to help their 
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masters The latter get eight annas from the owner of the house as the wages of the hoys 
who after & or 3 years are paid a portion of what they earn In this way they leam everything 
without any trouble or difficulty I have seen the same thing being taught in those schools I 
visited I have never seen in any of these schools that any machinery was usedj or any 
improved tools I told Mr Hamilton at the time that it was waste of money 

Q — ^Then yon don'’t believe in impioved tools turning out better work ’ — A — ^There 
are no improvements so far as I have seen ^ 

Q — Suielyj theie is a dilleience between the European tools brought into these schools, 
and the country-made tools ? — A — No tools are manufactiiTLd 'heie 

Q ~ Those are European tools brought into this country, the use of which these boys 
aie taught , and with those tools do they not do much better work ’ — A — I hai e not seen 
that What is the use of teachmg them when they can do the same things you can find 
everywhere If you are going to have those schools, have them on an improved system, so 
that the boys who go to these schools aie taught what they cannot learn in cities 

Q — You say “I have no experience of day schools for short-time employees, but I I 
know something of night schools ” You have no experience, because there are no day schools, 

- -or because you have not visited any ? — A — What do you mean by day schools ’ There are no 
schools for short-time employees 

Q — But you believe in the necessity of day schools, tnat if they were introduced for 
short-time workers, it would be to the advantage of those workers ? — A — Yes 

Q - You say your night schools are popular with j our workmen ? Do they get time 
to attend ? — A — At night , they leave work at 6 or 6, and go very gladly 

Q — What do they learn ? — A — Reading, writing and arithmetic 

Q — No sort of technical knowledge ? — A — No, ]ust reading and writing 

Q — The reason why you say you cannot revive old industries is simply because of the 
competition Machine-made goods can be made so cheaply that hand-made goods cannot 
compete with them ? — A — Yes 

Q — But aren't there some things which cannot be made by hand, and which can be 
made by machinery ? — A — No , I have given an instance to you of caipet manufactuung 
That work is thriving , at the same time, we don't find any market in India for thos^ 
carpets 

Q — There are certain carpets which can only be made by hand, and which cannot be 
made by machinery ? — A — Our carpets are never made by machinery 

Qi — Except those, you say there is no scope for hand-made industries ? — A — No 

Q — Amongst the factories you recommend is one for enamel-making What do you 
mean? Enamel ware oi artistic enamels? — A — Enamel ware There are several things we 
import from foreign countries Thes'e small things we must attempt to manufacture here I 
don't recommend big factories where the capital is 25, 50 or 60 lakhs We must not 
have that foi the present. We must follow Japan 

Hoti’ble Str Fazidbhoy Gurrimblioy — Q — You say you are a hide merchant ?— A — No, 

I have corrected that I am a carpet merchant 

Q — You are not dealing in any way in hides ’ — A — No 

Q — Where do you get the patterns of youi carpets from ? Do you change them very 
often? — A — I change them every month We get the designs fiom America I deal solely 
with America, they have their own designs and their own colours 

Q — On account of the war is the trade veiy slack at present ? — A — No, it has not 
affected us up to now 

Q —If you follow then own designs and colours, can you get the aniline dyes to get 
the American light colours ? — A — There is no difference between aniline and imported colours / 
because foimeily we had indigenous dyes here, but since the introduction of German colours 
the dyers forgot all about those Indian colours We have got a very big dye house and have 
again revived indigenous dyes, in consequence of not being able to get those “German 
dyes 

Q —Have you got any expert in dyes ? — A — ^I am myself lan expert m dyeing 
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Q — Doyoutliinb the Indian colours will be cheaper than aniline dyes? — loicnt 
to Simla and got every leaf and barb and everything T tned, hut it is very difficult to get all 
the colours 

Q Yon don't thinb j on will be able to molte it cheaper 7— A — It is not the question 

of cheapness, but the question is whether we have got enough colours bore Por the 
present we use onlv one or two, vis , pomegranate for yellow and cochineal for red and 
walnnt baib for blaolk, but it is not so blacb as ne desire Although nc are using indige- - 
nous dye stuffs, we arc still loobing after those imported dye stuffs for which we have to pay 
Its 30 instead of Eo 1 

Q — Will you toll us how much more your indigenous colours cost vou, as compared 
with other colours , the original pnec ? — 4 — I thinb the cost was the same The pre-war 
price of the imported and the Indian dyes were the same 

Q — ^I suppose German colours were much cheaper? — A — ^No, the good in them was 
that they sent hundreds of new shades every month Thci bale got experts We know how 
to combine the colours and produce diffeicnt shades b\ mixing the different colours We 
receive designs coloured and find out that there are 20 colours in that We must male the 
colours evaefh like samples, 'o we Inie to produce i combination What the Germans did 
was to send their own combinations, hundreds of shades, so the dvers had no necessity for 
combining these colours Thci merely had to take the colours and put them into a basin and 
use them 

Q —Arc you directly trading wath America, or have yon got a middleman ?~A —Yes, 
directly 

Q — What do vou think is the aicnge export of carpets from the Punjab ? — A — Amnt- 
sar exports 7 or 8 lakbs of rupees a vear to Ameiica 

Q — Do you thinb there is any chance of developing this industry still further’— 

A — ^Thore is 


Q — You make a reference to an Indnslrial Conference Wlnt was the idea of Gov- 
ernment in haling this Indiistnal Conference? — A — I heard nothing as to what was decided 
about that 


Q — What was the object of this Conference ? — A — To improve industnal education, 
but nothing came out We sent our report, but nothing was done It was thrown into the 
dead letter box 

Q — If you have no objection, will lou tell us what vou thinb, and recommend for the 
industrial education of the Prounco ? — A — I ga\e my opinion I don’t kmow about the result 
We never gathered together again After we visited these places, we ne\ er sat together, and 
were never consulted about the report I personally sent a report about these industnal 
schools, but I don’t know exactly what Mr Hamilton reported, or what Government did 
Nobody asbed us, and we kept quiet 

Q — Have you nuv suggestions to make regarding the industrial schools in vour 
province ? — A — The schools arc the same as what I have suggested 

Q — You are not in favour of industrial schools at all? — A — What for’ Ton can 
improie them in a hundred ways Ton can intioduce hand-machines There are hundreds of 
things which our carpenters cannot mabc, hundreds of things w Inch our ironsmiths cannot 
mabe Thei mabe them in a clumsy way There is vast room for improiement, but they 
never do anything to improve 

Q — Ton say, ‘'^it is my belief which is ba'^ed on the small experience which I possess 
that we cannot levive old industnes which are worked by hand Manual labour cannot compete 
with the machinery ” In certain things machineiy never competes wiUi manual labour-— 
A — ^Tes, but carpets cannot be made by machinery , then we have no demand in India for 
real good carpets We must have Mirzapore carpets which are selling at Es 2 and Es 2-8-0 a 
yard I manufacture about 700 or 800 square yards per month, but I nei er get a buyer to buy 
nice caipets for Es 1,000 Everybodj wants carpets for Ks 40 or Es 60 If we arc poor 
we must make things which can be bought by poor buyers 

Q —Have you got any opinion about cottage industnes ?~A —There aie no cottage 
industnes, so far as I know, in the Punjab 

Q Don t you think that the establishment of cottage industries would be very useful. 
People in their own small huts could do hand work? — A —I have no faith in that 

Q —What do the cultivators do after the season is over ?~-A —I don’t thmb they have 
a long time of vacation between harvest and harvest and crop and crop 
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Q — Yon think there is hot much time that could be devoted to cottage industries ? — 

A — ^There may be but we must introduce things that aie saleable There is no sucli thing that 
you may introduce and then find a good demand for them, for which people are willing to pay 
good prices 

I 

Q — You say that you don’t uant an Imperial Department ? — A — Not for the present 

, Q — ^Por big industries like ship-building, an Imperial Department is necessary ? — A — If 
you have any intentions of that kmd, certainly What I meant was for the small industries it 
18 useless to hare an Impenal Depaitment 

Q — Y^u sav, “ if anj one requests the Board to erect or start a similai factory foi him, 
the same must be done, but he should be charged a commission of 5 or 6 per cent on the 
actual cost of the same - What do you mean by 5 or 6 per cent ? Is that in addition to the 
cost ? — A — Yes Suppose lou have a new factory and it works well and gi\es a profit Then 
you make it over to somebody, but if anyone W'ants you to erect a new factory, you may get 5 
01 G per cent commission for the tioubl? “ 

<3 —But the chaige foi the trouble will be ineluded in the cost ? — A — Poi then services 
this 5 or 6 nei cent may be added 

Sir F H Stewart — Q — You say you are a contractoi as w'ell as a carpet manufac- 
tuiei ? — A — No, that is a mistake I am a carpet manufacturei Poi the past 5 or 6 years I 
have also had a small silk filature, w hich is mnning in Amiitsai 

Q — Is it piogiessing satisfactorily ^ — A — It should be progressing, but the difficulty is 
that the people have nob taken to it as } et It is now some C or 7 years ago that a Settle- 
ment Ofiicer at Guidaspur got a few ounces of Piench seed from Kashmir and gave it to the 
people to be reared^ I have two small branch factories m that district So my people leaie'd 
the silk worms and delivered the cocoons to that gentleman Next year I wrote to him, that 
if Government are not w riling to do that work, I am walling to spend money and do it The 
gentleman replied that Goaernment weie not wulling to do that, but were willing to help me 
For the first 4 or 5 jears I lost ovei Rs 5,000, but in consequence of the wai, puces ha\e gone 
up, and I am recouping that loss, hut theie is a difiiculty m introducing new things I have now 
got competitors At the same time I have to recoup my losses That is the difficulty The 
people of this 2 )io\ince aie willing to do anything if they see other people do it Just as they 
did with the banks They lost 2 cioics of rupees putting confidence in men who had ]ust left 
then colleges without anj expeiience of business Thev tried to play with the money of other 
people I am one of those men who aio willing to mtroduce new factories, but it I spend 
i 0,000 01 12,000 rupees, othei men wiU come and compete with me and try to oust me The 
carpet industry w'as mtroduced in Amritsar by my brother and myself He and I worked 
together, and mtroduced it Nobody knew anything about it m Amritsar After a few years’ 
other people came forward and tried to oust us fiom this woik, instead of being grateful to us 
that we had introduced a new work into the city which gives a livehhood to more than 
10,000^ persons They tried to oust us flora this work, but we stood oui ground 

Str l) / Tata — Do you only make raw silk oi try to weave it ^ — A — No, 3 ust leaiing 
and reeling 

Q — In your carpets have you got any sdk at all ? — A — No, it is not leqmrcd at dll 
We have caiqiets of high grade wool, but not silk 

iizr I< H Stewart — Aie all you carpets factory -made — A — Hand-made, all made in 
our faetoiy 

Q — How arc the weavers jiaid , a daily wage, oi inece-woik ?-«— A — We give them so 
much j^ei hundred stitches 

Q — How mucu on the average can they^ earn in the month t — A — The master weavers 
get Rs 40, sometimes Rs 50, sometimes Rs 30 We have got looms, and with each master 
weaver we haae an account, and gne him so much jici yard for different qualities We ha\c 
about 10 different qualities The wages are paid at so much jiei 1,000 stitches, so the wages 
for a caryict are calculated according to the number of stitches it contains 

Q — Does the master wea\ei supply the ordinary weavers? — A — We supply the 
weavers and advance the men and everything , but only for the sake of keeping the accounts 
clear, we make him master weaver 

Q — How much do ordmary weavers earn in a month ?— A — From Rs 8, 9, 10 to 15 a^ 
month. Boys earn Rs 7, 8 and 9 

Q — With regard to the a egetahlc dyes you are using, are they fast'? — A — Yes, but 
theie are diffeient binds of fastness In America they have begun to wash carpets, because- 

a?T 
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the \\ ashing gnes a kind of lustie I know ihat piocess, but indigenous dye stuffs don't stand 
that waslnng, unless they are dyed in a particular way which we know because in that washing 
they use alkalies 

Q — Do Toll know anything about the dyeing school at Lahore which has recently been 
staited ? — A —No 

Q — Youi opinion of Indiistml Schools generally is a poor one ? — A — Very poor 

Q — Ilaio Tou ]i.ept in touch with them for the last Jew years ? — A — I am Municipal 
Commissioner in this placCj and wc hare got an aitisan class under us 

Q —Are you familiar with the work of the School of Art in Lahore ? — A —I have 
seen that once It is the only School of Art 1 go now and then It is not so usekss 

Q — And the Bailwaj Technical School at Lahore ? — A — I kmow nothing about that 

Q — Or the Engineering College at Easiil ? — A — No 

Q — With regard to cottage industries, yon sav that there are some left still, but your 
idea IS that thei are doomed to disappear ? — A — Tlici are bound to disappear, 

Q — In the meantime, don't you wash to do all you can to prcserie them ? — A — What 
IS the benefit ? — The diflleulty with us is that w e won't get a market for them 

Q — You don't think that the Dcpaifment of Industries which voii recommend could do 
a great deal to help them ’ — A — I cannot say whether they help them or not, but I bait not 
seen any result up to this time They mar do if they like 

C —With reference to jour Department of Industries you say “The Director of 
Industries may be an Indian Cn il Sen ice man " Do von mean ho should bo, he ought to 
be ?~A — It IS not neecesarv, he maybe I mean the best man I want to have a high 
official at the top, if Government is going to spend any money 

Q — Otheiwise you think Gevemment won''t be responsno enough ? — A — Yes 

Q — Do vou think the Dnoctor should have the power of yeto on the Board as regards 
cvpenditnre of monev ? — A — TToyv can he veto ? He will he one of them I have not kept 
liim separate If you arc going to appoint a Board, the Director of Industnos should be one of 
them 

1 

Q — You don't want to give him special powers ? You cav ho 'hould see the monev is 
not wasted — A — When thoic is a man on the spot at their deliberations, ho can consult 
wath them, give them advice Ifthev outyotclum he can go to Government There must 
he some check 

Q — About TOUT factory vou say , " If auv one requests the Board to erect or start a similar 
factory for him, the same must be done, hut he ohould be charged a commission of 6 or per 
cent on the actual cost of came " What do vou mean by this ? — A — Suppose it costs 
Bs 50,000 You have to make it oyer to one man. To whom yvill you show that favour 
therefore I have written, when putting to auction they innst be told that it has cost so many 
thousand rupees, but should be given to the liighcst biddci ' 

Q — You want a reseivo piicc fixed ? — A — No rccerye I don't want to show favour to 
any one If anybody asks vou to erect a similar factory for him, for future factories you 
must charge a commission of 5 oi G pei cent — 

Q — With reference to the Impeiial Department, you are afrud of the evpcnse ? — A — 

Ye’ll 

Q — But don't you think there w ould be much grcatei expenditure if all the different 
provinces had separate provincial Boards, and that without any central control there would be 
oveilapping of work, and wastage of tune as well as of money — A — I don't think tliore yyill - 
by any loss because the beginning is to be in small things Mv intention in putting forward 
' this piopcsal IS that I have seen that Pun 3 abis geneially^look out for now business If vou 
show them something new, you are quite suie to see hundreds of things of the same land will 
come into existence 

Mr C E Low — Q — You say in your evidence regarding industrial schools that "small 
handworked maobines should also be introduced to save labour, so that when the bovs leave 
the school, they mav come out as highly skilled artisans " It is not very much good teaching 
hoys the use of improved implements of that sort, unless they are put in the wav of getting 
those implements when they leave school ? — A — Yes 

Q — How would you arrange for that ’—A — If you have improved machines of that 
kind ? In the first place, those machines which can be used by hand ywll not be so expensive 
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If tne mm loiows that it is benefienl and (nms out good things, he will buy a similar tnacbine 
■and use it him=elf 

9 — Dof you tbink he can get the money to do it ? — A — ^Tes, they are well' off They 
get Rs 1-4-0 and Rs 1-6-0 a day in the city ' _ ' 

Q — Take the case of a mortising machine, a machine for making holes for spokes in 
the nave of a wheel Each hole takes him 20 minutes,iif he cuts with his hand If he puts it 
in a mortising machine, he can make the hole in i a minute Do you think he would spend 
Rs 120 in puichasing a machine of that sort ? — A — Certainlv It is not necessary that each 
man who leaves school should get a machine They will combine together One might he 
well-to-do He may start a small factory 

Q — "We have received very senous complaints from Mi Heath of the School of Art in 
Lahore that the boys on leaving school were not able to purchase the machinery which thev 
“had been taught how to use in the School of Art ? — A — ^It is quite possible, his evpenence mav 
he so, hut at the same time I think that those machines must he very costly If they cost 
Rs 50 or Rs 60, or Rs 100, it would be very easy for them ^ 

Q — You don't think it is necessary to have anv special svstem of loans to these 
students to help them to huv improved tools ^ — A — It is quite iinnecesssarv I am against 
Crovernment guaianteeing dividends, how can Government do that ? 

Q — You say, speaking of half-time schools " I have found that night schools are 
•popular uuth-woikmen, and wherever opened, a sufficient number of men come foiward to 
receive education " HaVe vou night schools here ? — A — ^Yes, we hav e got a few here 

Q— •’Who arc thev managed by. Government or the Munieipahtv ? — A — No, 'the 
Municipal Committee has not got anv night schools There are some private persons who 
have joined togethei and opened a night school 

Q — What class of men come ?— ^ — Every Innd of worlnnen 

Q — Do the artisans who work in the bazar come? — A — ^Yes, workers who are in the 
citj, shop-keepers embroideicrs, hut caipenters don't come 

Q — The evidence we have had all through India was to the effect that a man who 
works hard vath his hands is too tired and sleepy to benefit by a night school —A — I have 
seen these people wallnng in the city foi hours and hours I don't think they go to sleep 

Q — We had it with reference to men employed on laborious trades like engineenng — 

A — That may he > 

Q —With reference to people who do lighter woik, do they come ? — 'A — Yes 

Q — In vour silk culture arrangements, do vou give out seed to the cultivatois — A — ' 

Y-es, I import from Erance every vcai and give it to people Generally cultivators don't come 
forward There aie weavers who are cultivators also 

Q — Can those people get mulberry leaves ’ — A — Yes, I bjiy from the District Board 
] have got 5 yeais’ lease I supply them wath mulberrv leaves free of charge 

Q — Do manv of those people live in one place, or are they scattered? — A — They 
generallv reside in villages Sometimes we ask them to go from one place to another, 10 or 
20 miles I get mulberry leaves from the Canal Department, and send people there to g^t 
mulberry leaves The whole woik is done in 40 dajs Sometimes they get people’s houses 
on rent and live there , sometimes they build small huts 

Q , — And the work takes them 4-0 days to rear a ciop f—^A — Yes 

Q , — Then you purchase the cocoons ? — A — ^Yes, and reel them 

Q — Wliat are the chief difficulties vou have experienced weie you troubled with 
disease ’ — A — No, nev'er 

Q —••This seed that comes out from France is guaranteed free of disease ?~A — It has 
proved to he so for the last 7 years It has not got any disease at all The difficulty is that 
people don't take so much to this new woik The Agricultural Department, have tried their 
best , have taken in hand several distiicts I had applied to the Director of Industnes to give 
me two moie districts, hut he did not approv e He said, he would see what I was domg in 
Gnrdaspur The Agricultural Department did try to increase the number of rearers Even the 
States have taken to this now ^ ^ 

Q — Is there any caste objection on the part of people of high caste ? — A — 1 have not 
seen that There may be Hindus won't take to it Sikhs take to it Millions of these 
insects are Inlled Those against killing insects don't like that 
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Q — The loiv castes ? — A — They don't do it 

Q — ^The people nho do it ha\e not always got land of theii own ? — A — Sometimer 
they have their own mulberry trees, and we pay them foi the price of those leaves, if tliev 
don't get them from the loadside avenues 

Q — Supposing a man lears i ciop in 40 day^, how inuoh does he make m his 40 
days' work ? — A — I think Rs 35 ' , 

Q — Of course his worms aie liible to damage, not from disease but fiom wasps and 
birds ? — A — Thej take caie of that The only drawback with this distiict is that eveivbody 
desiies to get more of the seed, and the difficnlt-\ is that they cannot manage that The con- 
sequence of that IS the output of the cocoons is less than what it ought to be 

Q —Theie is a demand foi inoic seed than there is a supplj ? — A — They ask more seed 
than they can manage, because there must be a large siiace Each ounce of seed must have 
800 sq feet of space They have not got so much space In 800 feet they put 3 oi 4 ounces 

Q — Have you got a power -1 eeling plant? — A — Yes, m my dye house I dye with 
steam I have got a big boiler From that I lake the steam foi vvoiking this also, but the 
chuxkhees are worked by boys 

Q — ^Do you make twist silk oi loose ? — A — Loose - 

Q — You sell to the French houses? — A — Generally speaking, it is sold in Calcutta 

Q — Is it exported or u'ed in Calcutta? — A — I think it is u^ed in JIalcutta bv loah 
weaveis 

Hon^ble Mr H J Maynard — Q — Yon say that wc cannot levuve old industiies which 
are woiked by hand ? — A — Yes 

Q — You were not thinking of things like potteiy, when you said that? — A — ^Y^t 
kind of pottery do you mean ? 

Q — Any land, eithei ordinary or art potteiy — A — If you want the pttei v that the 
pooler people use, then there is no necessity of impiovement If you are going to make it just 
hke the imported, that is a new thing I won't call i^ an old industry If you are going to 
have an industry exacth like wEat we have, then of course I say it is quite useless to spend any 
money on that 

Q — If you were going to glaze the pottery ? — A — It is useless, Ihey aie not dmable 
If you glaze it, what IS the use when it has not got a good foundation, it will break at any 
moment 

Q — Do you mean to lefii also to art i^'diistiies? — ^ — That is quite a difterent things 
Ev eiything beautiful and costly can be made bv hand The difficulty is that our Indians have 
no taste for these things lYhatever things arc made now', winch are costly, must be cipoited 
to foreign countries If there rs any buyer, it is there My experience has been that sev eral 
times people have come to us for carpet samples to take to Native States I have said, I don’t 
require such help, because I have got sufficient work I giv'e them samjiles and they come back 
and say the Baja would not pay the price 

Hon^ble Sii Fazulbhoy Oui i iinblioy, — Q , — You say vou are against the Government 
guaranteeing dividends ? — A — Yes 

Q — Supposing jGoveniinent wants to help to establish an industrial bank foi the pur- 
pose of starting and financing new industiies, don't you think, if Government guiionteed 
interest, the capital lor such an industrial bank would be easily subscribed? — A — It will be 
Government providrng funds tor the bank 

§ — The funds wril be provided by the public? — A , — There is no harm The idea I 
had of industnes was of starting new industnes 

Q — Don't you think Gov ernment help should be given to a industry that is new and 
useful to the eountiy ? - A — The question is who will stnt that , who wiH manage that I am 
totally opposed to Government giving help to industnes by guaranteemg dividends 

Q — Suppose there were works hke the Tata Steel Works ? — A — Yes, especially if they 
show such large percentage of profits If Government is quite sure, from making 'enquiries, 
then Government must help It is the duty of Government 

Hon’ble Mr H J Maynard — Have you got any sort of Indian Chamhei of Commerce 
in Amntsai ? — A — No, I am a member of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce Tl'e have got 
a small committee here 
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Witness No 887 ^ 

Me John Ashfokd, M T M B , Supcnntendent, Central WoiKs]ioj>s Division, Amritsar 

Whitten evidence , 

Note on Industrial Development 

When approaching the question of industiial development of a countiy in -which HittonoaU 
industrial pursuits have but a small part as India, it is ad-visable to consider the history 
of industiial development of some of the great industiial centres A hno-wlcdge of the 
factors vhich have produced such do\ elopment may help toavaids the formation of a policy 
ot a suitable nature Wo find that -whereas natiiial conditions, such as the presence of , 
raw material, may in some eases be an important taetor, yet more often it is due to them- 
ventii e ability and enterprise ot some individual An induslrv hai mg been established 
in this vav grows bj the enterprise of those men who have been associated with the origi- 
nator, and who may launch out upon similar or related enterpnaes of their own 

As a native of Birmingham I am in a position to speak of the industrial development 
of that to-iin particularly , as veil as from information handed down to me by members of 
my iamily It is a vell-kno-\vn historic fact that James Watt became associated -with , 
Matthew Boulton -when they^ established their engine-buildmg factory at Soho Boulton 
had a small manufactory where he produced coins and other articles and that place is known 
to the present day as “ the Mint ” At the time when James Watt introduced the steam- 
engine, machinery for the manufacture of such enguies was pia»-tically non-e\istant He 
was faced at eiery’^ turn with difiiculties, and his peiseverence and skill as an Engmeer 
were shown even more m the machinery and appliances he p-ioduced to manufacture his 
engines than m the engines theiqselves He required large castings and foigmgs such 
as at that time had not been produced, and he had to devise means for producing and 
finishing these things suitably for his work, also he had to train men to do the w’orb His 
task was colossal, yet his name is rarely associated with that part of his work 

' Binding Watt so able a mechanician, Boulton sought his aid in connection with the 
other branch of his work, and Watt devised plant for rolling metal, pressing it and stamp- 
mg it to'produce the coins and-other articles which Boulton manufaotuied At that time 
Birmingham was scarcely more than a village with little in the way of natural features 
qualifying it to become an industrial centre There was, however, one natural feature 
ultimately de\ eloped which assisted in the growth of the place, namely, the Staffordshire 
coalfield Although Birmingham actually lay outside the coalfield area, it is most in- 
teresting to observe that at the present day, within a mile radius of the old Mint, there 
are thousands of workshops producing a multiplicity of types of metal goods all using 
methods of manufacture similar to those develoiied b'r’' Watt Workmen employed both 
in the engine works and in the klint saw openings for their energy and started small shops 
of their own, and the work-shop system that has grown from this initial start is worthy of 
attention These workshops for the most part were originally attached to the houses in 
which the workmen lived and so were essentially cottage workshops 

In many cases these woiksbops were too small to embody the whole work of pro- 
ducing some particulai articles and so this metal tiado became divided into many sub- 
branches We find separate workshops foi work of the following nature — 

(a) Pattern-making, 

(b) Brast,-ca sting 

(c) Metal-iolhng 
{d) Wire-drawing 
(e) Tube-making 
(/) Tool-forging 
(g) Die sinking 

(/t) Stamping and piercing 
(i) Soldering and brazing, 

(■)) Engrav mg 

(k) Chasing and embossing 

(?) Oinamental engine-turning 

(m) Polishing 

(n) Lacqueiing 

(o) Japanmng 
- (p) Tinning 

(g) Galvanising 

(r) Electro-plating 

(s) Caid-board box-making and others, 

xn?" 
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The various workers in these separate shops may not produce any finished article 
and while they themselves are in an independent position and work when they like, they 
take work as outworkers from mastermen who are really the busmess-organisers that 
make this system possible These business-organisers may call themselves manufacturers 
as for instance brass founders, manufacturing ironmongers, gilt-toy makers, etc 
They will buy the metal miVed and rolled in readmess for work and of a quality suitable 
in colour, hardness, or ductility for what they want They will have prepared by these 
‘ outworkers designs and patterns, have castings made or the dies fashioned, have then 
materials stamped and pressed in their dies, soldeied together to make up the article, 
polished, gilt or lacquered, and finally sewn upon caids and placed in boxes or ornamental 
cases in readiness foi sale These men, although calling themselves manufacturers, are 
. rather factors or warehousemen, their work chiefly consisting in passing their own material 
from one to another of the outworkers until it reaches the finished state in readiness to 
pass into their warehouses ready on sale 

In some cases, where 2 J 0 wer and machinery are required, buildings have been erected 
with a multiplicity of rooms and fitted with driving shafting and engines These rooms 
are then hired out to individual people as workshops with power, and the tenants carry 
out their own branch of manufacturing on an independent basis 

This system of working that I have endeavouied to explain is not a fancy system 
nr one relegated to the past On the^eontrary it is in active operation in England at the 
piesent day 

The metal-working trades that have developed in what might be called the 
“ Watt ” country include the manufacture of all kinds of brass and copper goods, snch 
as brass foundry work, lamps, gas fittings, electrical ,fittings, buttons, toys, furmlute 
fittings, hardware, sheet metal goods, guns, ivire goods, neo'dies and pins, jewellerv, 
umbrellas, carriage fittmgs, nails, screw, and other articles too numerous to mention 
There are also great factories for Engineering, Ironfounding, Machme tool-making. Tube 
making, etc The development of all these trades is tiaceable chiefly to the work of Jame 
Watt V " 

Thirty yeais ago Coventry was a country town with but little in the way of industry, 
having only the remnants of two moribund trades namely, ribbon-weavmg and watch 
making A young man of that city, James Stanley by name, invented what was then called 
the “ Spider Wheel ” which he applied to the bicycle, and with his cousin J K Stanley 
he established a small business for the manufacture of bicycles embodying his invention 
He did not live long to see the results of his work, and when he died at the age of 26 the 
business remained in the hands of his cousin As bicycles began to find favour with the 
public, workmen engaged with the original firm branched off and started shops of their 
•own and so the cycle industry was founded and became the premier industry of that city 
The original concern is still m existence and is known as the Eover Cycle Company 
That industry was originated by the genius of James Starley and upon it Coventiy' has 
grown to be a great industrial citv On that beginning as a foundation, its cycle trade 
grew and upon that again the motor-car industry grew, and as offshoots we find factones 
for the manufacture of steel balls, chains, etc , and a great variety of machine tool manu 
faqturing concerns, notably the great firm of Alfied Herbert, Limited The writer of this 
note was in touch with the trades of Coventry from their early beginnings and has watched 
their development with keen interest 

The cotton trade of Lancashire did not begin with a natural supply of cotton, and it 
IS generally stated that the development of its staple trade is due to the fact that its humid 
atmosphere, being favourable for cotton-spinning, was the natural feature leading to the 
development of that industry Such was not directly the case Certainly its wet cli 
mate was an indirect cause, because Lancashire farmers found great difficulty in 
making a living out of their farming from the unfavourable climate, and many of them 
sought to add to their incomes by weaving during the inclement weather In this wav a 
cottage industry developed for' the weaving of woollen goods When the importation of 
cotton from the Levant to the Port of Lneipool made it possible, ifchese farmer weavers 
added the weaving of cotton goods to their industry, and in the course of time found that 
they could do better by turning their whole attention to the weaving /hf cotton goods or 
fustians ” as they were then called, than they could by their farming' and wool- weaving 
As a natural result the weaving of woollen goods retres’ted to Yorkshire 

Weaving as an industry did not develop to any extent until there aiose, in succes 
■Sion, several men of genius who invented improved machinery, such as Hargra\ es, Ark- 
wright and others Even their inventions did not produce their full effect until James 
^att came m and gave them the steam-engme which really established the cotton mill 
industry Speaking broadly, James Watt was more responsible than any.other individual 
for the broad establishment of industries in Great Britain 
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I have said enough to piove my initial points, namely, that the establishment of 
successful industiies has almost invariably been effected by the genius and industry of 
some individual Once established, it has resulted m the acquisition of Imorvledge and 
experience bj others associated with the oiiginator, and they m turn have launched out 
and estabhohed similar or kindred industries Favourable local circumstances such as 
the supply of law mateiiols has exercised but a secondary influence, and from this we learn 
that the initial effort is the mam thing, but that effort must be accompanied by technical 
knowledge and experience coupled with business acumen 

We find that round each mam induatry some definite commeicial S 3 ^stem has grown Complexity of m 
and I will now summarise some instances of this — The business* connected with every in- 
dustiy maj' be considered as divided into 3 main parts — 

Ftrstly, the bringing together of raw materials 

Secondly, the manufacture of the material into the finished product 

Thirdly, the marketing of the product 

,In the majority of industries each of these divisions is very intricate and becomes sub 
divided into many branches, which fact makes it extremelv difficult to plant an industry, 
dbmitio, in a new country Further, around each industry there becomes established 
subsidiary industries contributing to it , only in the case of extraoidmarily large concerns 
with big capital is it possible for them to contain within themselves the whole of the 
branches of business and work which makes then existence possible Consider some simple 
article of commerce such as an ordinary hand lantern We find in such articles that the 
-manufacture! needs to buj’- certain materials with which to manufacture the lantern, and 
as he will mannfactuie more than one quality the several different material will themselves 
be in different qualities He will need — 

(o) Shert-metal * 

(bl Wue 
(cl Glass globe,- 
(d) Woven wick 
' <() Tubipg fin some ca«es) 

His sheet-metal in the cheaper qualities will be tin In medium qualities tin or iron sheet 
electro-plated, and in the best qualities sheet-bras'> Some of the sheet-metal will be per 
forated with a number of holes known in the trade as “ perforated sheet ” Tho wire will 
be non or for tho better qualities, biass He wall also need soldering materials and some 
chemicals for soldering purposes Eithei of those materials traced through from the raw 
state until they reach the lamp manufacturer w ill have gone through many hands , thereiore, 
thebasis upon which he works is one of other industries, metallurgical and otherwise 

We find in a centre like Bi.mmgham where the working of metals is the mam in 
dustry that there are a whole senes of industiies depending upon each other In connec- 
tion with the supply of material there IS firstly the metal-merchants who buy copper 
zino, tin, lead, nickel, bismuth, antimony and other such like metals from the importer' 

Wo next find metal-raixers, firms who have gained experience in the mixing of the vxanous 
metals in the right proportions, suiting them for a variety of trades Such a fiim buys 
-the raw material, mixes and melts it and sells it as ingots cast in iron moulds m readiness 
for rolling into sheet or rod We then haye metal-rollers, wire-drawers and tube-makers. 

After they have worked upon it the metal is ready to pass into the hands of the man who 
makes the lantern Tho metal of the lantern requires to be cut from the sheet, formed 
into the correct shape, assembled together, polished and lacquered or electroplated 
Many lantern-makers will send the pieces of metal to still another sub-branch of the in 
dustry, namely the stamper and piecer who will form the parts by stamping them in shaped 
dies The manufacturers of the finished lamps cannot get into touch with the private 
user, but he sells them in quantities to factors and merchants and these dealing in many 
other articles will organise a system for selling the goods to smaller distributing houses or 
retailers The merchant will organise a distributing trade in other lands usually through 
•large distributing houses, who in turn are in touch with theietailers 

I have explained this matter in ordei to bung out the complex organisation that has 
grown up around many industries, and to show that it is practically impossible for one ^ 
industry to exist without kindred industries, or without the commercial system which 
makes it possible The system which has giowm about other kinds of industry may be 
quite different Take, for instance, the motor-car industry, which has grown up in the , 

-form of large factories or concerns, yet even those factones ore not entirely self-contained 
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1 do not think theie ib a single motor-car manufacturing concern in the -norld -which makes 
the whole of the required details itself I’he car is built up of many paits, some of which 
uie manufactured by those -who have specmhsed in that particulai branch of industry 
To name several — (1) the manufacture of springs is an industry m itself, requiiing the se 
lection of specially suitable material coupled with skill and experience in its treatment 
(2) the ciank-shafts aie generally manufactured up to a certain point by the makeis of 
steel, who forge out the crank from a special steel composition, rough machine it and then 
submit it to a special heat treatment to give it the required toughness Thus, the crank 
shaft may bo delivered to the motor car manufacturer roughly machined for him to finish 
or he may buy it completely machined Again, he may require ball oi rollei-bearmt^s 
and these he obtains from firms who have specialised iii this production Such detaila'a® 
lamps, speedometeis, gauges, wheels, tyues, he usually gets from makers of those particular 
articles Thus, the motor cai manufactuiei in leahty^ is but a manufacturer m part though 
an assembler of the whole 

The commercial system for disposing of the cars is quite different from that aheadv 
mentioned Bemg a manufactuiei m a laige way of business he endeavouis to create and 
maintain his name by adveitisement , by putting ins cais into organised races , and by 
displaying them at shows and exhibitions His sales are usually effected through agents 
who are appointed annuaUy at the autumn shows The shows aie organised by the 
tiade as a whole and while it advertises them and endeavours to draw the public thereto, 
then special use is to fix up agencies tor the coming season The agents who are appointed 
toi a particular town or area naturally desiie to secuie the best selling cars, so they ap 
pioach the manufactuiei to secuie his agency' by offering to contract foi a ceitam number 
of cars loi the season The manuiacturer will naturally accept the agency of the man 
wno will contract to sell the most ears, providing he can prove his ability to meet his oh 
ligations The manufacturer thus enters into a senes of engagements with a number of 
agents, endeavouring to sell ahead his season’s produce ^ The agents on the other hand 
may' endeavour to ease their own obligation by keeping in touch with each other and cross-- 
selling between themselves 

The organisation of the cotton trade oi Lancashire is still more complex The raw 
material is a season’s ciop and it has to be spread ov ei the needs of the trade for a w'hole 
year It is practically impossible tor the cotton manufacturers to buy such heavy stocks 
at the time the crops come on the market as to last them the whole year , particularly, 
as they may not be able definitely to forecast the amount of business they will do It would 
require too large a capital foi them to bo able to do this , nevertheless, they have to make 
forward contracts both in the matter of disposing of their manufactuiod goods and in par 
chasing supplies ~ A manufacturer finds sufficient use for his whole energy within his own 
establishment and he cannot deyote attention to the cotton market to any great extei' 
His concern is fust to krtow what it will cost him to convert the material he buys into tl o 
form in which he sells it again His luither concern is to buy' his raw material and sell 
his produce on a sufficient margin to pay' his expienses and leave a profit olf he bought 
material too heav'ily and the market late fell before he arranged his sales he would stand 
to lose He will accordingly negotiate contracts with the buyer of his goods and with the 
suppliers of the material that he may close the same leaving him the margin he needs In 
arranging his contracts he may be buying for delivery' months ahead and selling in the same 
way The risks,^ attendant on the supplying of material at the rates he can afford to pay, 
by the manner of his purchase, he passes on to brokers, and importers, w'hose business it is 
to study the cotton market and thoSe matters which cause fluctuation in puces The 
cotton industry' has become div'idedmto a number of branches, namely, spinmng, weaving, 
bleaching, dyeing and printing and each one of these branches is dependent to a large ex- 
tent upon the other My purpose lu putting this forward is to indicate the complexity of 
the cotton industry as it has grown up as regards manufacture and in the commercial side 
connected with the supply' of material and sale of produce The complexity has become 
necessary because of the wide nature of the interests involved and in order to shift the 
financial burden of the industry on to many shoulders There has become established 
certain exchanges in Liverpool and Manchestei Where the members of the industry may 
meet together and arrange their business The iron trade also has a somewhat simdar 
complex organisation 

My further purpose in advancing these notes on the development and orgamsation 
of industry is to examine the same to see if it be possible therefrom to formulate a policv 
applicable to this country At first it seems somewhat discouraging, yet I am not sure 
that it should be so considered We have seen that many of the staple industries of Eng-- 
land began m the form of cottage industries, and in the course of time they became cpc 
ceutrated into large factories 
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From the Booial point of view it i^ questionable wliethei tbo development of a large 
factory sj stem is desirable I'he confined life of a factory doubtless everts an adverse 
mfluence upon a commumty, creating a spirit of dissatisfaction and discontent On the 
other hand a cottage or small v oikshop industry on hues I will shortly indicate, is far moie 
hkely to lead to happiness and contentment for those engaged therein We have seen that 
even the laiger industries are not vholly helf-ooiitainod, but that they consist of a number 
of branches, each dependent on and working in collaboration vith others It is conceiv- 
able that certain lines of industry now operating on the factory sjstom could bo split up ' 

mto Bub-dn isions and bo organised into the small workshop S'v stem 

OiiO\eiy dominating cause in producing the factorj in the past w'as the necessity Cottago Byetom 
for steam-power to dm o the machinery required The need for capital to buy the neces 
Bory machinerj had also a verj great influence in converting the cottago industry into the 
factory system In certain trades, where expensive machinery is not necossaiy, wo find 
the cottago or small workshop sj stem still holds its own, a? for instance m many of the light 
motal-woiking industries, such as the manufacture of jewellery and othoi ornaments, light 
chain-making, etc The latter is found in the Bromsgroie distiict of Worcestershue In 
Switzerland we find the walch-malung industry has largelj grown up on the cottago oi 
small workshops foundation, although machmcij and power are both necessary therein 
Thowatch details are each manufactured bj ditTcicnt people who own tho necessary 
machmerj for their work In the past this macbmorj' in small workshops was dmen by 
water wheels in the mountain streams Tho introduction ot electrical power has made 
it pbsEiblo to distribute, economicalh, power to small users and there the development 
of clectiicits generated from wafer power has made it possible to carry on and extend 
tho cottage or small workshop system 

Tho ndraiitsgo of such a sjstoiir is that cverj man with imfiativc and energy may 
bo his owm master and w ork such hours and at such speed as ho maj choose Ho mar also 
be acsistcd In members of his fainilv who thus learn tho details of his trade Such a system 
calks for certain mastormen who will draw together the product ot these small makers, have 
it completed into finished articles and orgamso a commercial scheme for disposing of tho 
goods 

A cottage system such as th it indicated mar possibly bo de\ eloped on coopeiatne induetnal eotUo- 
lines, but it needs initiative md directing biains Tiierc aic \arious plates in the Punjab monts 
rvhorc water poi.ei is ruimnig to waste, particularlj at mum waterfalls on the Irrigation 
Canals In but ,i few cases Intheito lias anr effort been made to utilise Tins jiower It 
would seem to bo within the range of possibihtr to hung nhq.ut industrial settlements at 
places whore power can ho cheaph do\ eloped and distributed nt lors cost to small users 
Great difficullj would undoubtedly bo experienced m bringing into being such industrial 
settlements, and I fear one of tho gioatcat would bo the oharnctor of tho people In tho 
course of 18 j ears’ oxiiencnce 111 this countrj I hare been struck by tbo great lack of 
eagerness on tho part of riorkraen to attain skill in (heir trades As an apprentice in an 
English woikshop I avas in close touch with tho men and found that ono and all took great 
pride in the skill acquired in their work Apjirenticcs strove to attain that skill and 
competed with each other in their efforts to do n high qualitr ot woik An appienticp wms 
usually bound to serao 5 5 ears in learning his trade, whereas in this counlij rahen a man has °°° ^ 

spent as many months in a workshop, ho iningines ho has all tho skill ho requires The 
many applications I rcceiao for increments of paj aro inaariably based on tho plea that 
the applicant has worked for mo a pertain period of time, or that he has a largo familj' to 
keep, but nea or arc such applications based upon a claim tint skill has been acquired 
Consequently, anj effort to promote industry must ho coupled with a further effoit to 
promote in the workman a desire to excel in his trade and to produce a suponor quality 
of work This pr icticslla moans the dea olopment of a higher moial standard in the aitisan 
class It seems to me that ricinont ira education in itself a\ill not giae thn, but that a 
system of piqiiHgc or ajijirenticcslnp iiiusf hoinlioduccd Fuilliei, to iiisuro the deaelop- 
meiit of the desire to icqtiire skill, 1 aaould intioduce a saslem of license avithout aaliich, in 
the cottage industn sjstnn, a man hhould not benlloaaod to engage m trade as a master- 
man and the issue of such licence should ho based upon pioof bj test ot Ills ability to 
produce hig^i claps avork In this waa a high standaid would bo set m tho industrial 
sottloment, and anj man falling aaaay from the required standaid should lose liih license. 

It frequently happens that a man who is an excellent aa’orkman and who has got to- Neoosaity foe expert 
gether the noces-Jary capital to start in busincsh is doficicnt in business knoavlcdgo, aaith 
the result that after a aahilo his aflairs become inaolacd and ho finds himself faced aaith 
ruin I would here digress to put forward a scheme which was at ono time avorkod in a 
certain industrial toain m England A feav gentlemen engaged in industry obporving that 
'the moral tone amongst their workmen was not of tho best, originated, in connection with 
B reliutOHs institution, a Sunday afternoon class for men. It was of a religions cliaractor 
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but of a piacfcical kind They sought to improve the charactei of the men by teaching 
them morality, sincerity, honesty, integrity, probity, sobiiety and in general the living of ^ 
clean lives The class became a gieat success and each Sunday afternoon saw hundreds 
of men in attendance The orgamseis, themselves men of high character, in their efforts 
to get into close touch with the men that they might exert good influence upon them, en 
couiaged them to bung along their private troubles that they might receive advice and 
guidance They soon found that many of these men weie engaged m business m a small 
way and the troubles they made known were frequently in regaid to their busmess affairs 
This resulted in the establishment of a movement by the oiganiseis, which had foi its object 
the assistance of the men in then business troubles They accordingly established them, 
selves as a financial syndicate, each contributing to its capital This syndicate, though 
founded for a philanthiopic object, was bandied in a business-hke way by busmess men 
When one of the men finding himself in difficulties brought them to the organisers of the 
Sunday afternoon class, they took his affairs in hand, investigated them and when they 
saw hiB business held the genus of success they advanced him capital, and arranged that 
certam of their numbers should act as adviseis to him in his busmess He, in acceptmg 
then assistance, undertook to follow them advice and guidance His business had to pay 
interest on the money advanced and to refund it when possible To the help and guidance 
of this body of men a number of important industrial concerns owe them flourishing exist- 
ence to-day The success of this philanthropic experiment goes to show that any attempt 
to promote industry must be coupled with skilled guidance and supervision, that the m 
dustrial enterprises may ho steered through the shoals of inexperience and lack of mdustnal 
knowledge This points to the need of a Board of Industrial Advisers and such a Board 
should include technological experts, busmess organisers and financiers It may be safely 
inferred that no young industrial enterprise can nse to a condition of prosperity without 
passing through periods of adversity, and, m this country, where the custom is so prevalent 
of fleeing to the money-lender and usurer, the young enterprise would most certainly he 
wrecked on its first encounter with adversity were it not guided and helped in a proper 
way The very essence of such help is that it should be of an expert technical character 
For that reason I fail to see that a Department of Industry under the direction of one 
who himself IS not an industrial expert can be of any use whatever 

Pioneer faotones I have pointed out that m the history of mdustries^he initiation has usually been 

effected bv some man of genius and special ability The work done by him has resulted 
m the training of workmen and the ultimate development of not only that particular in 
dustry, but also of kindred mdustiies employing similar methods of manufactuie, or other 
wise by direct influence It is not possible foi Government to raise the man of genius, 
but it IS possible for Government to accept the iisk involved in an effort to establish a 
a pioneer factory Unfortunately, a ruling of the Secretary of Slate some years ago pre 
vented the Indian Government adopting such methods To endeavour to establish an 
industry by persuading some persons of wealth to put money into it, and who may comply 
with the expectation of honours or favours to come, is unquestionably an erroneous method 
The successful establishment of 1 pioneer concern is the essential thing, and by successful 
I mean not merely a concern which can produce or manufactuie certain articles, but one 
which does it with commercial success Individuals will only exert energy and take risk 
when they see the prospect of reward to themselves and no better inducement can be 
offered than that of success achieved by another, and no better traming school can be es 
tabhshed than that of commeicially-successful industrial concerns 

The mere formation of technological classes will not establish industry, although 
as an adjunct to an established trade it is most useful in assisting its further develop 
ment Such classes without the established industry are but a waste of money and effort, 
and creators of disappointment and discontent 

Most industries to-day call for the manufactuie, use and maintenance of machinery, 
thus every industry with few exceptions calls for men with mechanical knowledge Un 
fortunately for the prospects of industry in the Punjab, the people do not show any apti 
tude for that branch of knowledge I have employed thousands of workmen m engineenng 
work, yet of that number I cannot point to half-a-dozen who I can consider have any real 
instinct for mechanics When a machine is placed m the hands of a workman his tendency 
is to run it to a btandstill I can point to certam concerns whose existence depend upon 
machinery, yet where it is neglected and allowed to degenerate to the point where repair 
IS practically impossible This points to the need, where money is raised from the public, 
for periodic inspection and enforced maintenance of plant, otherwise shareholders must 
ultimately lose their money together with their faith in industrial concerns, to the detriment 
of progress The whole matter of finance for industrial enterprise rests on the creation of 
public confidence in such investments and this can only be secured by honest and suc- 
cessful trading We have seen instances of the juggling of accounts, especially with groups 
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of concerns under ono inanagoment, followed by the inevitable collai)so which breaks public 
confidence This can only be checked by suitable audit under a control which cannot be 
influenced 

' In the inattoi of financial aid to enloipiises, I am of opinon that grants in-aid, QoTommont fman 
bounties and subsidies are unsound. The effort should bo to promote vigorous grow'th on assistance, 
sound lines Enterprises should not be founded m the ovpectation of preferential purchase 
of products by Go\ ornmont, as, if that is granted, it svill check others embarking in similar 
enterprises without such Government support Help should rather bo given by ci eating 
lines of least icsistanco such ns by the raising of a bairier against goods of foreign oiigin 
Government should not exficct to create enterprises by putting all the iisk upon other 
shoulders, end it would undoubtedly create confidence if it contiibuted to the required 
capital on the same terms ns the public, and also took part in the direction of the concern 
The adiancemcnt of loans or supply of machinery on hire-purchase merely places the risk 
upon othe>‘3, where is, in that it is the wish and to the ultimate benefit of Government that 
the industry should bo successfully established, it should accept its share of risk Belief 
from tavalion would help a strugglmg concern and I would certainly stop municipalities 
placing special tuNes on engines or other machineij , which in some cases is now done. 

Where Goi ornmont financial assistance is given in any form it would bo necessary Govormnont control 
that there should be a measure of contiol such ns by the appointment of directors and by when nsaistaaoo 
audit, but this assistance should not bo accompanied by increased o\ponso such as by 
requiring the preparation of elaborate returns in duplicate for submission to the auditors 
Only simple accounting should bo required, coupled with graphic methods of indicating 
results Definite restrictions should bo plated upon directors to prevent them finding 
well-paid posts for inevpononced relatives and friends, and also to prevent them using the 
industrial concern ns an aid to the private tiading of themselves or their friends The 
acceptance of improper gratification by anj' director of a public company to the dotiiinont 
■of such companj should bo sov orcly dealt with 

When endeavouring to establish an industry Government should at the same time Agsutancom 
dev elop a commercial sysiom around it, of such a kind as to spread the risks of trading over marketing 
a suitable base, on the linos that have grown around such industries in other countries. 

Small concerns cannot sustain the o\ponso of sj’slomatic adv ortising, neither can they 
afford the oKnenscs of a traveller The Principal’s attention is needed to supoivise 
production and the need to go out to '■eek markets would cause a divibion of effort to 
the disadvantage of tin conceiii ft i-, (oiuiiion tor allied eonconis to engage a commer- 
cial traveller to roprosout the whole, evch p.iymg a share of his ovponsod phis a commission 
on the sales rffected Aiiistance could, (heretoro, bo given at first liy subsiding commercial 
travellers, wlioslioiildc.iiiv a full range of samples of goods They should move around 
with Govornraoiit support, should vi^it towns and villages on their beat, display goods 
in a public room, and invitations should 1)0 issued in advance bj the local Gov eminent Saba agonoios 
ofiicial to all ref vilei- and otiicrs to atfoiul .ind inspect the goods with n view to purchase, 
and the csfablishmont of local agencies Such local displays of samples would be 
analogous to tlio motor sho vs m England whoro imsiness isariangod on (ho lines previ- 
fluslv cxplaiucd IVliere it is coiisulorod that pioneer factories are essential to the estab- 
lishment of an industry, I am of opinion that preferably, wiioro it can bo done, an Govommont pohoy 
independent concern should bo oitablihliod in which Government should take a share of m pm noormg mdos- 
Iho capital to hold until such time ns the coiicoru is .i success Tins would automatically 
require participation in the direction and in suitiblo audit, logother with tho provision 
of necessary O' pel t advice When tho concern is fully esf.ablishod, Govommont could 
at its discretion and by arrangement with tho directors, dispose of its portion of the shares, 
tbcieafterleavinglliocompanv to followa normal course When tho risk is too groat to 
justifv Gov ernment tollovvmg this course of inviting oulsido capital to participate, it could 
reasonably fsiablish siK li a coiicein accepting (ho whole risk i(bolf At a huitablc s(age 
in development it could turn the concoin ovoi to a public company in which it could hold 
jiart share and when that in turn i= s commercial success, it could vvithdiaw by 
arrangement as in tho prev ions case 

In regard to the provision of technical aid to inauslries, it may bo obseivod that in Toohnmnl md to 
different Iirauclieb of Government work there ifc a considerable body of technical experts, (nduatnos 
already in tho country, hut ( lie conditions .itteiidanfc upon their appointment laigcly prevent 
that expert knowledge being accessiljlo for industrial enterpnsb In my own experience, 
covering 11 years in this countrv, although I have a considerable fund of technological 
experience and knowledge, yet it 1ms not been availnhlo for tho assistance and guidance for 
those outside Government dejiartments The advice of medical exports in Government 
service is available for tho benefit of tho public on the payment of their usual fees, and it 
would seem to bo reasonable that tho advico of technological exports should ho available 
on the same terms or that (he scope of their duties should bo extended to cover this work 
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I am of opimon m direct reply to your qu^tion 27 (a) and (b) tliat engineers employed 
by Government should bo permitted to give technical advice and prepare plans and 
estimates for private firms and individuals, providing they do not allow it to affect their 
duties detrimentally 

At the Central Workshops, Amritsar, I have carried out a consideiable amount of 
mvestigation and experimental work, particulaily on lines associated with Irrigation pro 
blems A number of years ago I embarked upon a series of experiments on pumpmg water 
from the sub-soil with the result that I produced a form of tube- well and a senes of pumps 
to work with it which have proved most successful Then use has developed to the staU 
which indicates that a new mdustry, that of manufacturing the netessaiy parts, making 
borings in the ground, and installing the necessary machinery-has become fir^y establish 
ed and is likely to develop to a large extent This is an instance where the researches 
conducted by a Government Department have greatly benefited both industries and 
agriculture 

In reply to your question 19, my previous remarks go to show that I do not hold 
with demonstration factories, considering that commercial success is a prime necessity 
in the initial effort to establish an mdustry 

With reference to your questions 40 to 43 (o), it has come to my kno_wledge that 
various efforts at establishing industrial concerns have failed to mature or have experienced 
considerable difficulty, through inability to secure suitable land on which tu establish their 
enterprise, and it seems to be necessary that Government should assist bond fide concerns 
to acquue land at a fair market value, and if it already has not the necessary power to ac- 
quire land for such purposes, it should be provided 

There does not appear to be any great difficulty in obtaming subterranean water- 
supply, the development of the tube-well already mentiohed havmg placed such water 
within the reach of any concern at quite a moderate expenditure It seems to me, bow 
ever, that more ready facihties should be given for the development of water power 
installations at such sites where it is not actually needed for Government purposes 

With a view to tiaining mechanics I inaugurated an apprenticeship system at the 
Central Workshops several yeais ago I found considerable difficulty in retaining the 
services of such appi entices sufficientlj"- long to make them good workmen So soon as 
they had gained a smatteiing of knowledge the}’' imagined themsehes quite able to go 
elsewhere as full} paid workmen In oidei to check this, I required them to pay a deposit 
of Es 100 coupled with the conditions that they gave three yeais’ services to learn the 
trade, with pay on a ceitain rising scale, and that on the completion of that period of time 
they would be given certificates to state the service rendered and the degree of proficiency 
acquired, and their deposit which had been placed in the Post Office Savings Bank should be 
returned to them with the mteiest theieon Objections were raised by the Accountant- 
General to this procedure, on the giound that it was not authorised, consequently I had to 
allow my scheme to lapse Under this scheme, however, six or eight apprentices did pass 
through the shops and some of the most successful of them were also given drawmg office 
traimng and they have turned out to be good men I consider it unfortunate that the 
scheme was not cairied further , only by such apprenticeship system con qualified men be 
trained, for unless they are actually bound down they ' 17111 not persevere "with their 
training 

I have had some experience in employing students from Industrial schools Hhile 
some of them have been good, the majority of them have in my opinion been spoilt, by 
then training Practical experience is essential for an engineer, yet such students imagino 
that the possession of certificates from an industrial school or college is a proof of the com- 
pletion of then training, and that they should be given highly -paid posts requning no manual 
labour, yet none of them are sufficiently experienced to direct or control otlier'men m their 
work, and their knowledge of factory organisation is ml Men suitable for supenising 
and for managing positions cannot be produced by school training alone An apprentice 
ship system is most certainly better especially if it leads up to the higher branches 
of the work No supervisor or manager can be considered a qualified man unless he can 
understand and make drawings and designs therefore the training jhould lead up to 
that To teach a youth the higher branches of his work before he has learnt the lower 
IS to start at the wiong end, for he cannot so w ell understand what he is doing and learning 
He should learn to use tools and machines before he attempts to draw them A working 
knowledge of English is essential, otherwise the great fund of technical literature is closed 
to them, also means pf organisation cannot so readily be worked It w ould, therefore, seem 
necessary that prior to apprenticeship, education to the point of having acquired enough 
English to read and write should be required Towards the end of apprenticeship, 
tuition of a practical character in dra-wing and designing should be gn en to those 
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-selected as having pioved themselves able and intelligent in practical ■woiL The rudi- 
ments of such instructions should previous^ ha^ e been given in evening classes 

The organisers of technical schools^ and colleges aie lathei apt to overestimate the 
value of then own vorL, and being moie facile iiith the pen and in speech than the factoiy 
organiser, they aie likely to obtain moie ready lieaimg and support It is to then interest 
to boom their methods, whereas the factoiy oiganisei’s interest is not to attempt to create 
opinion but rather to make his concern a commercial success No technical school can 
compete with a well-oiganised engineeiing shop in thepioduction of skilled mechanics and 
engmeeis 

A system has been tested of taking selected students from collegiate or technical Training abroad 
Schools and sending them to othei countries at Government expense to learn some par trcular 
trade I have met several such and have formed the opinion that the system is not a suc- 
cess A student may go to special colleges such as the Manchester Technrcal School for 
Sprnmng and Weaving, the Noithampton Institute for Engineering or the Bermondsey 
School of Tanner 3"^ and there learn the theor3'’ and principles associated with a particular 
industry, yet upon his return to this counti}’’ he is not sufficiently qualified to establish 
the industry here, chiefly because he has not learnt the business, the internal organisation 
and those practical technical details essential to success which are evolved within the factory 
and which no factory-owner vill lay himself out to teach to othei s when he knows that by 
so doing he will create competition for himself 

With refeieHcc to 3'our question No 95 , considering that invention is essential to Patent Laws 
undustrial progress, it is desirable that evei}'' possible inducement should be given in the 
■war of facilities for acquiring patents and for then maintenance It is to be expected that 
mo man vill concentrate his effort upon the' production of improvements and of improved 
methods, unless he has reason to suppose that it will bring some measure of reward to himself, 

^ a revard commensurate with the importance of the invention The income derived from 
the operations of the Patent Law cannot be of serious importance to Government, while 
the encouragement of invention may indneetly produce far greatei results The law which 
I requires the pa3ment of annual foes for the renew'al of a patent and the right to use the 
product of a man’s ovm brains actually penalises invention It is, I consider, desirable that 
all such annual taxes should be removed, so that once a patent is granted -it will remain 
in force foi its full period, subject however to one condition, namely, that the patent shall 
not be allowed to liecome moribund To insure this it should be required of a patentee 
that after a lapse of a certain peiiod of time, say five years, he should show that the in- 
vention IS being produced or worked, 01 alternatively that failure to develop it was due 
to no fault of his Own or of others who had acquired an interest therein by purchase or 
flicence lam aware that in many countries such taxes are imposed, yet it is an acknow- 
ledged fact that it bears heavily upon the poor man and tends to retard progress I believe 
that I am correct in saying that in the United States of America such annual taxes are not 
imposed, and it is generally agreed that the American Patent Law is a substantial help in 
the development of industries In a country like India there is in the employ of Govern- 
•ment a large body of experts in, various branches of technology and, according to the exist- 
ing Patent Law, a patent granted to an employee of Government bears the condition that 
Government shall have the right to make and use therm ention without payment, or upon 
such terms as it may arrange My experience is that the terms granted by Government 
are w'holly favourable to itself and discouraging to the inr enter, foi although I have taken 
out many patents which Government has made and used to a very great ralue yet I have 
"received no consideration whatsoever in respect thereof Considering the need for pro 
gress, I consider that the law should be framed in such manner as to encourage officers to 
Invent and bring out improvements instead of discouraging them in this way It does not 
s eem desirable that the law should be so framed that in the case of a Government employee 
It takes from him the rights of citizenship and assumes that in accepting such employment 
he has sold not only his services but 'the bntiie produce of his brains It is not every man 
who has the ability to invent, and it does not seem fair that those who have such ability 
should be treated as of no greater value than those whose ability is limited to the ^ccess- 
•ful fulfilment of their normal daily duties I think the Patent Law should be modified 
"to make the exclusive rights granted to the inventor in the case of Government servants 
apply pquallj to the Ciown as to private individuals, with possibly a clause that the terms 
upon whipli Government should use such inventions should be reasonable and in accord 
Ance with trade usage where such exists, and in cases of difference of opinion between Gov- 
■ernment and the patentee, the matter should be decided by an impartial aibitratoi ^ I 
would further suggest that as an encouragement to invention. Government should create 
definite rewards for mventois who produce inventions of real value to any industry, to the 
community in general or to Goi ernment itself, the purpose heing to stimulate and en- 
-courage invention wffiich is the soul of progress 
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Some mo\ ement has been made m the Punjab in the direction of de\ elopmg hj dio- 
electric power A considerable amount of watei-powei is runnmg to waste which could 
ceitainly be developed, and we may considei this bianch of woiL is in its infancj^ in this 
pio\mce The actual w'ork done consists in the utilisation of w”itei power for driving the 
woollen mills at Dhaiiwal The powei, is partly used diiectlj'- for driving machinery 
for spinning and w eaving and partly for the generationjof electricity used for a similar pur- 
pose A second plant has been installed by the Iiiigation Department at a canal fall near 
Amiitsai The pow'er developed is used to pump water for irrigation purposes from a 
number of my patent tube wells A second scheme for iiiigation by pumping has been 
sanctioned on the Lower Chenab Canal, but its development is held up toi the present bj 
the impossibility of getting the necessary machineij at reasonable cost Othei similar 
developments are undei consideiation and aie likely to mature when conditions become- 
moie normal Beyond these instances little has^ieen done in this direction 

Having expressed opinion on many of the points raised by y»ur list of questions, 
I will now endeavour to formulate some working conclusions Inasmuch as industrial de- 
velopment fostered by Goi ernment care should aim at producing not onlj piospeiitj 
and w'ealth, but more paiticularly a happy, mdustiious and prosperous people, and the 
policy adopted should apparentlj' not simply aim at the establishment of large industrial 
factories Certain it is that many trades are of such a complex character that they cannot 
be economically organised m any other way, and when this is the case the aim should be 
to bring about the establishment of not merety the factor j, but also healthy In mg ciicum 
stances for the factory hands It is too often the case that factory life is but little 
better, if I may so express it, than paid slavery," which leares little in the nature of 
w holesome conditions in their In es Factory legislation has done much to bring about 
healthy conditions within the factory, but there appears to have been nothing ac 
companying it outside There is always the tendencj' for the workpeople to ciow'd into 
the dwellings in the near vicinity of the factory Cost of living accominodation and of food, 
etc , IS forced up by landlords and interested parties, seeking to make money to an umeason 
able extent out of the factory hands Many of them become indebted to the htimna who 
demands their wages fiom them on pay day, so that they In e in a constant state of indebted 
ness to him, so much so that he holds them in a species of thialldom I would 
like to see associated with every factory enforced conditions as regards the proper 
habitations for the factoiy hands, together with stores lun on the co operatn e system for 
the supply of their needs I would fuithei like to see a system of enforced thiift, something 

on the lines of a provident fund, whereby a percentage of the earnings of each faetorj' hand 
should be placed into a banking account Tins account should not be touched except 
upon very definite conditions It would be necessary to make this account available up 
to a certain percentage of the individual holding in any one year to meet the contingencies 
of marriage and death, and I would further create such conditions and lules as would 
completely discourage or prevent the contraction of debt with money-lenders To 
secure such ends Government could well accept the idea that it should contribute to 
the funds or share capital required to establish the concern 

hile the large factoiy is indispensable in certain cases yet there are many indas 
tries which could be developed jn industrial settlements Many industries cannot be 
worked without machinery and probably those could not be developed on strictly cottage 
industry lines, but many of them could be developed in what I would call a settlement 
of small workshops, each wuth its masterman and a small number of journey-men and ap- 
prentices, possibly worked on the family system I will now endekvoui to sketch the lines 
of such a settlement Each settlement should deal with one industry or allied group of 
industries such as work up one class of material, or bj'^ similar methods To particularise — 
One settlement might perhaps deal with bone as material The vaiious workshops within 
the settlement would produce a variety of different articles each made wuth bone as its 
chief element, as for instance bone buttons, shirt studs, fancy ornaments, tooth 
brushes, shaving-brushes, combs, knife-handles, pen-holdeis, knitting-needles, 
crochet-hooks, paper-knives and irossibly also in the same settlement horn 
and celuHoid could be worked The waste product from the working of bone 
could be boiled down into glue or be refined into isinglass, or again it could be 
com erted into fertilisers Another^ settlement could work up various kinds of bristle 
fibres into all varieties of brushes , still another could particularly be devoted to the w'orking 
up of fibrous materials into stung, cordage, ropes, mats, matting, nets, hammocks and 
er en certam species of furniture Another settlement could deal especially with the w orking 
of tin and sheet iron, producing such things as tin teapots, cooking vessels, bowls, toys' 
canisters for storage of food-stuffs, cash boxes, jewel boxes, despatch boxes, papertrays, 
etc Others could deal with a variety of articles such as could be produced in dies bv 
stamping and pressing This would include such things as metal buttons, steel pens, pen- 
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holdeis, -various other details of stationeis’ sundiies, cabinet fittings, builders’ iionmongery, 
hinges, small electrical fittings and the like In the near vicinity of the Punjab hills vvheie 
many excellent kinds of fruit aie grown, the canning, bottling and iireservmg of fruits and 
fiuit syrups could be developed Convenient sites could be found on some of the great 
rivers foi the organisation of wood-pulping, papermaking, mill-boaid making togethei with 
variations of the same, such as coriugated mill-boaid foi packing purposes, waterproof 
packing papers and caid-board boxes Wire would be a convenient mateiial to be manu- 
factured and wmrked into a v aiietj of wiie goods, such as bud cages, lat traps, wne gauze 
for doors, fencing ware, wire nails, boot springs, small nvets, buckles and hainebS furni- 
ture The above list does not by any means exhaust the senes of industries which could 
be established in the manner indicated. 

The success of such an industrial community would absolutely depend on its organ- 
isation The senes of small workshops would probably be largely interdependent and the 
rules contiolling the settlement would need to be framed in a mannei to foster industry 
and discouiago sloth Each such settlement would need to be managed fiom an organis- 
ing centre which would control the commeicial element both as legaids the buying of 
material and the sellmg of the products The organisation would need to be formulated on 
the lines of a co opeiativo system yet diflenng somewhat theiefiom An initial prinicple 
would need to be recognised, namely, that no person will give of his best without a pro- 
portionate remuneration 01 reward, and thatiiom a commeicial point of view this 
means payment by lesults 

The most important man of the cdmmumtj' would be the oiganisei or, as I would 
eallhim, the lactoiy manager, and he should be responsible to the Government for the or- 
ganisation as a whole, and his remuneration should be partly by salary and partly by the 
results obtained in vioiking the settlement He would be responsible, under audit, for 
the collect keeping of accounts, and in his case trickery, fraud and othei criminal acts 
adverse to the mteiests of the settlement should be subject to heavy punishment including 
confiscation of piopeity 

The planning of the settlement v illage w ould been the lines of a series of small groups 
of buildings, each group to accommodate a family or a man and his journeymen The 
group would include a small workshop properly arranged and lighted To insure 
pleasing surroundings the villages would be planned by a town-planning expeit 

In the case of industries needing machineiy, and there are few that do not, suck 
machinery would be installed in the viorkshop togethei wuth an electric motor to drive it , 
it would not become the man’s own but he would be allowed to use it in accordance with 
controlling lules Electricity wmuld be supplied from a central power station connected 
with the settlement to all these small workshops The conditions under which a man would 
be permitted to enter a settlement or remain theiein would initially be, that from the 
workshop and machinery placed at his disposal, he should produce a certain imnimum 
of work of the required standard of excellence For this work he would be paid on a special 
system, carefully formulated to insure the proper working of the plant A certain minimum 
outturn pel day being required, he would receive pay for that minimum at a certain rate 
and for all that he produces in the day above that minimum he would be paid at a higher 
rate Such a svstem would be analogous to the premium'bonus system in operation in 
many factories at home It might be that one of these small workshops in itself could 
not produce a complete article, but that it would be confined to producing a part or the part 
production of one which would be worked to a higher stage in another of the workshops, 
but the produce of each would pass to the stores at the organising centre and would need 
to pass close inspection before acceptance 

In connection with the central oiganisation there would be a store for the supply of the 
settle! ’s needs and they w ould be at liberty to draw such goods up to a certain percentage of 
the eninings placed to their ciedit Each month’s accounts, would be settled so far as produc- 
tion was concerned, and I would have it that at such a settlement a pioportion of each man’s 
earnings should be placed in a provident fund Rules associated with this fund would 
contiol its inv estment and also the issue of loans to meet the contingencies of life such as 
marriage, sickness and death By arrangement as to the proportion of a man-’s earnings 
retained, the fund could become a combination of provident fund and family pension fund, 
thereby providing for nominated members of the man’s family in the case of death The main- 
tenance of the plant of the small w orkshops, the working of the settlement power plant, the 
expenses, of the commercial system, whether it be commercial travellers, agencies or advertise- 
ment, w ould be met out of the settlement fund, the Selling price of the goods being fixed to 
have a margin for that pnipose, thus, the individual running the small workshop only has to 
produce the goods required from material supplied, while he and the members of his family, his 
lx»red w orkeis and apprentices constitute the lahoui 
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The settlement as a whole would appiotimate to the factory in its system, of manao-e- 
ment, store-keeping, inspection of manufactures, payment of labour, and sale of its prodiu,e 
but it would differ therefrom in important points It would be organised as a village settle-* 
ment without the confines of factory walls oi the imperious summons of the factory bell there 
would be a measure of fieedom foi the man and his family , he would not be separated* from 
them while pursuing his labours and they could render him assistance foi their mutual benefit 
and his children u ould automatically learn the mvsteiy of his trade m early youth The man 

could commence liis work uhen he liked, take his food when he pleased, and visit his fnends 

when he unshed, his only restraint being that he must produce a minimum of work He uould 
be lelieied of the woiiies attendant upon the finding of a market for the goods he makes, and 
the mateiial he needs would be purchased wholesale in the cheapest way rathei than in dribblets 
from the high-piiced retailer He would be protected fiom the thralldom of the fjuuntn for 
one condition of his continuance in the settlement should be that he deals not with the monev- 
lender ^ 

It Will be observed that the oiganisation of the settlement should bo somewhat 
on factory lines without the factoiy I would call these industrial settlements settle 
ment factories, and the commercial agents who would be the equivalent of the managmg 
director of a commercial concern would be the factor When the^ settlement grew to 
dimensions justifying the arrangement, the factor would be given 'assistants, firstly a 
commeicial assistant and secondly a pioduction-assistant The factor woidd be the 
head Government official of the settlement and responsible foi its whole ruiinmg and 
for the mamtenance of law and order He would thus be invested with the powers of a 
magistrate His powers would be large and he would need to be a carefully selected 
and trained man and his remuneration as already stated would be based upon a salarv 
togethei with a proportion of the commercial results obtamed by the settlement 

It would be necessary that the factory manager should be subject to control, as also he 
might need advice and guidance, both as legaids means of pioduction and as to the conduct of 
the commeicial side , such control and guidance would emanate from a body of men appointed 
by Government, namely, the Boaid of Industry, who would act in lespect of all such settle- 
ments in the same way as a Board of Directors would control a number of separate factories, as 
IS fiequently the case in England The chairman or President of the Board would be the 
Director of Industries and he should be a specially-selected man with broad knowledge and 
experience of technology and business Such a board would need to control the necessary funds 
with which to establish and finance, in its early stages, such industrial settlements and faotoiies, 
and Government would need to be prepared to lose money in some cases, accepting the same as 
a fail nsk to secure the broad results at which it aims, namely, the development of industiies on 
a system which should produce a prosperous, industrious and contended people 

The profits fiom running the settlement, when profits theie weie, would bo 
divisible according to an arranged scale, one moiety going to Government m heu of all 
other forms of taxation The remainder after payment of all expenses, such as in a 
commercial organisation would be known as “ on cost,' would be divisible partly to the 
commercial organisation side and partly to the production side, that is to say, 
all who compose the settlement would receive a portion of the profits of its work 
The payments initially made to the workers for work done and as , wages to babus, 
accountants, travellers and otheis would in every case be payment in part, the 
balance coming to them within a certain time of the closmg of the financial year, such 
balance bemg equivalent to the bonus which is paid to employees by many commercial 
concerns 

Oral Evidence — 20th December 1917 

Mf G E Low — Q — In youi written evidence in the paragraph on the appientice 
ship system you say “ I v ould introduce a system of licence without ivhich, in the cottage 
industry system, a man should not be allowed to engage in tiade as a masteiman and the 
issue of such licence should be based upon pi oof by test of his ability to produce high class 
work ” Do you refer here to this system of industrial settlements only — A —That is 
what I had m my mind 

Q— How would these industrial settlements be financed in the first instance '>—A — 

1 consider the only way in vhich such industrial settlements could be worked vould be by 
Government A suitable site vhere power could be made available should be selected , 
and laid out for a particular class of industry An industrial settlement should then be 
established in the same way as an agricultural colony as now settled 

Q — But rn the case of a canal colony, you hai e not got to rncur much initial expendi 
ture , there is a rush to come in, and the colonists pay money for the land, and yon 

don’ t require to finance these agriculturists to start with , but in this case you have to 
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get youi po'vser and you put down your motors, and then perhaps you have to build them 
houses and so on ? — A — I vould propose to lay it out entirely In agricultural settle- 
ments the people do not build the canals on which they depend but Government does 

Q — And then for some time after they have started, while they w ere v orking up 
the market and so on, how would you manage to finance their manufactuies, purchase 
rav materials and so on ? My point is this — Do you mean to start on a big complete scheme 
01 do you propose to woik.it up gradually ? — A — The scheme foithe settlement should be 
planned out as a complete whole, but it mighthe necessary to limit the start to a portion 
- of the scheme, piovided that such portion could be woiked without the lemaindei The 
poition would then be the foundation upon which the remainder w^ould grow I have 
likened the idea that I have put forward to that of a factory If you aie starting a factory 
you must put down capital for the purpose of buildings and machinery and foi the pur- 
chase of stock, etc In like manner such a settlement which I have likened to a factory 
would need to be established 

Q — That is to say the finance of it would be evactly the same as the finance of a 
factoij ^ — A —Practically You probably will have observed the main idea I had in my 
mind 111 putting forward my suggestions We have seen the very great diaw'backs that 
attend the de\ elopment of the ordinary factory, and my effort has been to produce a scheme 
ioi the de\ elopment of industry without the drawbacks of the big factory by doing it on 
the lines of cottage industries so organized as to make it possible for them to compete 
with the ordinary factory 

Q —Can you point to any similar precedents in any part of the world ? — A —I 
have in the course of my notes given you some historic references, and I hai e pointed out 
how' in certain industnes in England the system is being followed and has growm up 

Q — Quite so, but you are pursuing this matter rather differently — A — You 
want to plant industries here, and therefoie you cannot w'ait for then development , you 
hai e to give them a start As I have further pointed out, most of the industnes at home- 
have begun on the imtiatn e of some individual of gemus and special ability and upon his 
work the industry has gradually grown up , well, as I have further pointed out. Government 
cannot provide the genius, but it may provide the foundation upon w'hich an industry may 
grow 

Q — That IS to say, you substitute the organising possibilities of Government for the 
mitiatn es of the individual ^~A — Precisely 

Q — You want a sort of general marketing arrangement for the industrial organisa- 
tion in the province , it W'ould not be entirely economical to make this scheme of your 
own rely entirely on its own marketing arrangements — A — ^I have pointed out in 
another portion of my note that it is by no means uncommon at home for several firms 
to unite together to finance their marketing arrangements , they will send out a joint-tra- 
V ellei, each small firm paying something towards his expenses, and in addition to that 
initial expenditure they pay him a peicentage on the indents that he books The small 
man here in a cottage industry in like manner cannot afford to pay travellers and to seek 
his market , but a settlement w oiked in the mannei I have indicated could send out tra- 
vellers and appoint agents, as it would work on co operatn e principles 

Q — In your next paragraph on page 6 you say “ I fail to see that a department 
of industries under the direction of one who is himself not an industrial expert can be of 
any use whatever ” — what wall you havean expert in^ When you get your industrial 
expert, you realise of course that he cannot be an expert in all industries ^ — A Yes, I 
quite realise that When I speak of an industrial expert I mean a man who has been suffi- 
ciently associated wuth industry in some branch and with commercial matters to an extent 
which enables him to thoroughly understand the organisation attending an industry 
and its methods of finance 

Q — Don’t you think he iviU be liable to be obsessed by the particular branch of 
industry in which he himself is an expert ? — A — There is of course that possible danger, 
but he should of necessity be a man of broad mind , he would hav e to be selected accord- 
ingly 


Q — Do you think you can get a suitable man ^ — A — That is rather difficult to say- 
You will perceive by what I have written that a man with the necessary ability to fill 
such an office would need to be a man of worth That is to say, it would be no good put- 
ting a man into that position who himself has been a failure in industrial matters — 
you must havm a successful man We see many examples at home in connection with the 
Ministry of Mumtions , the organisers there have been the leading men in the particular 
industries. » 
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Q —But m the case say of a man like Loid Davdhport •who •nas a \ erj successful 
industrialist and a a ery successful commercial man himself, ho -n'as a failure in organising 
food economy and might also fail in any other business to •which ho iv as not accustomed ?~ 
A —The organization of a food economy campaign is not the organization of industry 
You cannot bo certain of a man until you ha\e-tiiod him 

Q — A man like that if he is north anything would require a r ery high salary ? — 
A — Presumably ho would want a rery good salary 

Q — YBiat sort of salarj ha\ o you in your mind in a province like the Punjab which 
jou prosumbly know- best ? — A — 'Well, I certainlj think jou would not get a man of the 
necessary ability under 2,000 to 2,500 rupees a month 

Q — You go on to say in the next paragraph about pioneer factories — “ Most 
industries to day call for the ma'nufacture, use and maintenance of machinerj, thus or ery 
industrj' with forv exceptions calls for mechanical knowledge Unfortunately for the 
prospects of industry in the Punjab, the people do not show any aptitude for that branch 
of knowledge” In small organised factories in the pro\ ince do 3 on consider that the 
machinery generally is kept up in a state of ofliciency ? — A -^Prom what I ha\ 0 seen I 
consider it is kept very low As I liar c pointed out, the tendoncj is to start a machine and 
run it until it nbsolutel}' breaks down instead of keopingit in a safisfnclor3' state of repair 
My experience is more particular!}’’ connected with the factories of this district and the in 
formation that I have gathered m conversation with people engaged in such factories For 
instance, I bar e been to a largo mill and looked at the plant You will see engines, pumps, 
and machinerj', dirtj% badly worn and ill-kcpt while the steam piping leaks at e\erj joint, 
the whole being in a condition that would be considered extremely bad in a home factory 

Q — Could you form any idea. Speaking m the widest waj', as to what percentage 
of its efficiency machinery of that sort is losing right through the mill mar erj rough 
way — would it be 2 per cent, or 8 per cent, or 10 per cent? — A — ^It wall \ary m 
different factories, but I should think many of them would lose an officiencj of certainly 
20 to 80 per cent or more 

Q — Do you think that if you had in connection with an industrial department an 
expert mechanical engineer or two going round, he can help these people to keep their 
machines in working order? Or would 3011 saj that eren then they would not take the 
trouble ? — A — I don’ t think they do know 1 eally', but the greater fault I think is a species 
of indiffeience You see people with motor cars, you hear them latthng and rattling, 
and they go on rattling until they absolutely break dow n 

Q — But apart from making the people moio careful, looking at things from a diffo 
rent point of mow, if jmu adopt this comparatn ely easy preliminary step of gning them 
individual adMce in particular cases of inefficiency, do you think that would bo of assis 
•’■.ance? — A — I doubt that it will bo of ^cry great assistance, for they aroul spending 
any money on machmorj' in order to maintain it Their desire is to get what money put 
of the factory they can and spend as little as possible 

Q — Take for instance the case of pumping from wells — would they not require 
advice in the first instance as to the size of wells wdiicli it is possible to put down and the 
amount of power which is required for pumping and the adjustraout of the pumps to a 
proper speed and so on ? Would it not bo of assistance to them to have a man locally to 
do all that for them ? — A — I agree that in a matter of this kind ad\ ice is necessary 

Q — When they got the thing startodv do you think that they arc capable of working 
with a reasonable degree of efficiency or do y'ou think the adi ice W'oiild has 0 to bo periodical 
in that case? — A — think advice should certainly be periodical Many people who 
put down tube wells and pumps hav 0 no idea as to why there may bo any falling-off in effi- 
ciency I have known cases for instance whore centrifugal pumps have been running in 
connection with a well and after a wdiilo the deliv cry of w atcr has fallen off, and they have 
sought my opinion on the matter, but it simply prov oil to bo a case of leakage at a gland 
or joint letting air in, and consequently not working well I hav e found such instances 
where one would have thought the people in charge would hav e realised the cause 

Q — Your point IS, I suppose, they won’ t take advace unless the things get really 
into a bad state — A — That is generally the case They let the thing ffo until it is 
difficult to repair, then they seek advice 

Sir D J Tain — Q — Is it because the man in charge is not sufficiently capable? 
Surely a man who works a pump ought to know ? — A — It is rather difficult to say In 
my own workshops I have men w'ho are supposed to be successful in the use of machines 
and yet 1 find, although they know that a certain operation is necessary, they w ill omit 
"to do it until the difficulty arises 
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Mr C E Low — Q — Yousay" Relief from taxation would help a struggling 
concern, and I Mould ceitainly stop municipalities placing special taxes on engines oi 
othei machinery, uhich in some cases is noiv done” What class of taxes do you lefer 
io ? You mean the ootioi M'hioh they charge on machinery imported into a municipal 
- jt,y ? — A — Yes, this hind of thing is charged not only on machinery, but annual taxes 
put on in some cases 

Q —On what class of machinery ? — A —On such things as engine and boilers 
You must have heard there is actually a municipal tax on steam engines 

Q — As regards octroi too, the octroi on imported machines levied by mumcipalities 
is not a hear y item — A — That is a matter that I har e not enquired into , it does not 
afiect me 

Q — But your impiession is that that is being done, and that it presses undesiiably 
on the industries ?— —That is the opinion I have 

Q — You speak about the difficulty of handing over a pioneer factory to ordinary 
management, and you say — “At a suitable stage in its dev elopment it could be turned into 
a public company in vhich Gov ernment could hold shares and when that in turn is a com 
meicial success it could vithdrav by arrangement as in the previous case” I think you 
propose that Government, practically speaking, should put the thing on the market as a 
limited liability company and sell shares— is that your idea ’ — A —I would rather put it 
in this way I make a difference in my nund Iietween what you call a demonstiation 
factory and a pioneer factory — a demonstration factory being one in which you merely 
demonstrate a process nithout reference to its commercial issues or rather the possibility 
of its commercial success , n pioneer factory takes the commercial element into consideia 
tion ^ 

Q — Your idea about pioneer and demonstration factories is something rather 
different from ours We mean by a pioneer factory a factory nhicli starts an industry 
Mith a nev process, nev at any rate locally, and runs the thing to a commercial success 
— A — Qmte so 

Q —A demonstration factory simply demonstrates something already existing 
either locally or in a distant place, in order to bring it home to the minds of the people 
but in any case on a commercial scale There is a difference between experimental and 
demonstration work as in agriculture , that is v'hat we have in our mind ? — A — My idea 
IS quite the same as yours, inth perhaps the difference that I look upon a demonstration 
factory merely as one demonstrating a process without reference to its commercial success 

Q — We aie rather on the other track A pioneer factory involves both demons 
tration and experiment, but in anj' case you should run the factory until it can be shown 
that it can be run as a commercial success Now you propose to establish an independent 
concern in which Gov’-ernment should take a share — would you propose to float the thing 
as a company and let the public buy shares? — A — What I would propose would be 
analogous to gradual withdrawal, the idea being that the factory is not pnmarily started 
for duect profit of Government, but merely to prove the process a success, and when 
success IS achiev ed, shares should be created and part placed in the hands of the public, 
and then as it proves commercially successful. Government would gradually release a 
portion of its shares allowing them to be taken up by existing shareholders or by others 
who wish to buy 

Q —I suppose the idea is partly to get over the difficulty which exists m this way, 
that in practice any limited company, especially any industrial companv, is really started 
by a group, it has to command mutual connections in other industries wdiich enables them 
to work more or less with profit from the start, and practically this group of persons puts 
the company on the market and the shareholders are simply those who come in — 
you have here a very close organization ready before the company starts, but if you simply 
put a proposition on the market as a limited liability company, very likely you would 
not have your central orgamzation ? — A — I think I might explain what the procedure 
in western countnes would probably bo — an industrial concern would be started by a 
syndieateof men, each would put moneyinto it, and they would develop anindustryto a 
certain point , they would then invite public subscnptions probably holding a certain 
proportion of the shares themselves , but they require to have their financial orgamsation 
over a broad basis 

Q — And it w ould create public confidence in the syndicate ? — A — But that public 
confidence would not grow if that onginal syndicate proposed at once to withdraw entirely , 
so I w'ould not suggest, when Government is concerned m a pioneer industry, that it 
should at once withdraw by selling it right out to some commercial concern, but rather 
that it should hold a proportion of the shares and gradually withdraw 
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Q — But you leave the Government lesponsible for bmlding up in the concern a 
group of persons vho would be competent to exercise leal control and responsibility 
A — A successful concern would attract people of ability 

Q— Speaking of tube wells you say “Their use has developed to the stage 
which indicates that a new industij', that of manufacturing the necessary parts, making 
borings in the ground and installing the necessary machineiy has become firmly estab 
lished and IS likely to develop to a large extent ” Are the Agiicultural Department 
taking up the question of tubing at present ’ — A — They are doing a little in that vaj 
and commercial concerns are also doing something 

Q — Are there commercial concerns putting dow n borings — people who sell pumps ?— 

A — There are concerns viho put doun uhole installations 

Q — And do boring also? — A — Yes 

Q — Do they get a fair amount of business ? I am not speaking of m ar time, there is 
difficulty of getting raw materials, but before the ivai ? — A, — Those engaged in the busi- 
ness get all the vork they can handle 

Q — Eeferring again to your expenence of the apprenticeship system, you say 
“ Under this scheme six or eight apprentices did pass thiough the shops and some of the 
most successful of them ueie also given drawing oflice training and they have turned out 
to be good men” What class of men were they — were they of the educated type ? — A 
Most of them were not They were sons of misiris, some of them mxdns in our own de 
paitment who came and passed through apprenticeships in this way 

Q — What sort of job do they rise to ? — A —Most of them ha\e now left me I 
heard from one about three days ago that he is now m charge of a flour mill 

Q — Getting about how much ? — A — Probably about Es 200 a month 

Q — Hai e you experienced much difficulty in training Indians ns shop foiemen and i 
chaigemeii ? Har e you any Indians in such posts in your work ?■ — A — I bar e sei eral 

Q — What pay are they getting ? — A — I am speaking of one of them who is the 
most successful man of the kind that I bar e had to do with He was originally an ordi 
nary loliai and when I first employed him 13 years ago his wages w'eie 25 rupees a month, 
he learnt English m his own time and also drawing 

Q — Where, in what soit of school ? — A — By private tmtion, and he has gradually 
grow'n up m oui employment untrl he has done very good w’ork fo/ms and he is now draw 
mg 150 rupees a month 

Q —Is he of the type of man, for instance, that is foreman in railway 
workshops ? — Many of the foiemen in railway workshops of course are Europeans or 
of European descent 

Q — Practically all of them But now, W'hat would be the difference between a man 
like what you were describing and the European shop foreman as regards capacity for keep 
ing work going ? — A — I would place the difference in this way — he would lack a sufifi 
ciently broad technical knowledge When new' w'oik is given to him it would always be 
necessary to give him very clear explanations as to how that work has to be done I 
question whether he would have sufficiently bioad knowledge to be able to take up and do 
new work in the best w'ay 

Q — Is he all right in controlling labour ? — A — Heisquitesuccessfu 

Q —Then what is your idea in regard to training men as foiemen and chaigemen, 
how do you think that kind of man can be evolved ? — A — I have mentioned in my note 
that I think such a man could only be produced thiough a species of apprenticeship 

Q — Of course you will find this difficulty that you cannot keep them ? — A — That 
IS so The demand for men of experience is great and when a man is going through 
the shops, as soon as he develops up to a certain point he is often enticed aw ay by others^ 

Q — Then in any case practical traimng must precede anything else , he must start 
w'lth practical training ? — A — Yes 

Q — Under shop conditions ? — A — I gather that in putting that question you have 
in j'oui mind the alternative of a speciCs of school training ? s ^ 

Q — I do not think we have that idea, but some people have it , that has been put 
before us on several occasions, starting school training first of all and then turning the 
man out into the works ? — A — I do not think that would be a great success I have 
had a r ery considerable amount of experience in connection both w'lth technical colleges- 
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«,nd "With "workshops, and it has been my experience that the best men are evolved by an 
initial training in the "workshop follo-wed by technological training If yon take the men 
who are going through the so-called technical training, they don’t realise "whatthey aie 
training for they don’t understand the training and much of it gets lost 

Q — Would you approve of holding technical classes in connection "with Government 
or railway shops to deal with apprentices as they qualify for it ? — A — don’t know 
whether I would speak of men connected wnth a particular shop, hut I certainly think 
that if the men will attend technical classes in addition to working in the shops it is the 
best usy to tram them 

Q — If you get a veiy large u ork like a big railway works which gives an amply 
sufiicient basis for a small technical institute, w ould you be prepared to see suitable men get 
■occasional afternoons off to attend the technical classes ? — A — ^It will probably help very 
much in the traimng 

Q —And you think in the case of very large works of that sort such a technical 
Institute to tram apprentices would be promising ? — A — Yes, if properly run 

Q — In the case of smaller works as you seem to indicate it would be impracti- 
cable ’ — A — Because they are too small May I make a further obsenmtion m regard 
to this technical traimng The great fear that attaches to it is that the men’ s nunds "« ill 
develop to the point "nhere the} concene that they aie fitted for something different 
from workshop work, and that they should he given only some highly-paid job in which 
there is no manual w ork The tendency is not to make them better workmen, but make 
then^aspiie to something which they are leally not fitted for 

Q — But under this scheme the student will be fully committed to shop conditions 
before he begins to get any training ? — A — Yes 

Q — You go on to speak of Patent Law s What is it that you object to specially, to 
the initial fees or to the annual lecuinng fees ? — A — Not the initial fees but the main- 
tenance fees "* 

Q —That IS necessary, is it not, to keep out useless applications ? — A — We must 
ha\ e some fee in th4 first instance, but as I have pointed out recurring fees may press very , 
hea^ ily upon the poor man and in countnes where I understand there are no such recurring 
fees, the Patent Laws have been of ^ery great ’help to industries 

<3 — Y’ou speak about these rules regarding employees of the Government of India 
There are corresponding rules I dare say with reference to officers employed under them in 
England by which the Government have a right on a patent when taken out by Government 
officers In practice, do Government make a haid bargain with the man in such cases ? — 

A — I hai e mentioned that in my ow n note My experience is that it is wholly favourable 
to Government 0 

Q — We have had evidence the other way too, namely, that Government are really 
liberal ? — A — ^’My experience is that although I have produced many inventions hitherto, 
Gbvernment has taken frbm me the patents and has not returned me anything 

Q — ^In cases where a man has evolved his invention from the facilities and experi- 
ence he obtains under Government, surely Government have the right to hold an 
option on the patent like any pnvate firm would? — A — Government does not employ 
its officers as inventors Many men "with equal facilities and expenence fail to produce 
useful inventions, thus if it is to be conceded that Government has a right to the inventions 
produced by its officers, it penalises those "with inventive ability I have produced many 
inventions which are being uSed by Government and for which I have received no considera- 
tion 

Q — Did you make any representation, or ask for any relief ? — A — I have made 
representations 

Q — And did they give any reason why they should not give you any relief or pur- 
chase the patents from„you ? — A — The response that I got was that Government was 
entitled to use my patents as I am a Government servant, and that I must look for my re- 
muneration from other sources This matter, I might point out, was once carried to 
the extent that where Government purchased goods made according to my patents from 
a British firm to whom I had granted licenses, under the English Patent Law, the pay- 
ment to me of the royalties was stopped , 

Q — That IS to say, they invoiced the goods less the royalty charges? — A — Yes, 
and I appealed against that action and ultimately it was cancelled I appealed on the 
ground that that firm was^not manufactunng under the Indian Patent Law, but British 
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Q — Of course you realise, don’t you, that in cases -wheie a man is given certain 
facilities, say charge of estahlishmonts, or gels a contract foi a certain class of vorh, 
there IS no doubt he IS making use not only of his ovn brains, but also of those facilities 
which arise out of his employment nndor Government ? — A — Not whollj, he would 
have the same facilities in other employments 

Q — Then m the case of other omploj ments, does not the employ er usually put him 
self in a specially favourable positron in respect of patents taken out by his employees 
A — I am not quite certain of my ground, but I belior e that no employer now undei the 
existing Patent Laws may claim an emplojee’s patent rights 

Q — Qmte, legally I grant you, but if I remember rightlj , I was told for instance 
that motor manufacturers particularl}' as a rule make an aiiangoment with their employees 
to take over patents from them ? — A — Usually the attitude is that the employintr 
firm arranges wrth the employee that the patent shall be considered a joint one, and that 
they shall share accordingly 

Q — You speak about the housing of omploj eos, > ou saj 'v ou w ould like to see " asso 
dated with every factory enforced conditions as regards prope^r hal rtations ror factory 
hands ” Areyouaware'df any other count ly where they compel emplojers to house their 
labour? — A — am not aware of anj other couiitrj, 

Q — Then you realise, don’t 30*0, that it would be rather a strong step to introduce 
that in India? — A — It would 

Q — What are the grounds on which you would justify that ? — A — On the ground 
that I consider the conditions in India are quite different to those obtaining in other 
countries The Indian w orkman, it seems to me, is more likelj to be pioj ed upon in matters 
oft his kind 

Q — Because he lacks organisation, and iiocause of his own personal peculiarities, 
helplessness and so on ? — A — Because of his own peculiarities, peculiarities arising out 
of the conditions of his life 

Q —Do 3'ou har e anj thing approaching a prorident fund foi the workmen in jour 
workshops ? — A — No I har e actually talked to tlie men on the subject and they hay e 
expressed a desire for something of the kind, but as yet I hay e not been able to bring that 
to the point of definite proposals 

Sir F II Slcwarl — Q — Presumably, there are a number of branches of this 
central workshop of yvhicli you are the superintendent Is it under the Irngation De 
partment ? — A — It is under the Irngation Department, it is within its oiganisation 

Q — IIow many employees are there ? — A —It raries our present establishment 
is about four to fir e hundred— it may run up to 1,000 at times 

Q — Have you any apprenticeship system now ? — A — No. 

Q — You speak of one which you tried but it was objected to bj' the Accountant 
^ General What was his objection, that you took deposits from them ? — A — The objec 
tion was that the arrangement was not authorised, and, doubtless, his objection yvas 
chiefly associated with the taking of deposits from them 

Q — Did you carry the matter any further, or did 30U just drop it ? — A —The 
matter arose when I yvas away on leav'e, and the ofBcei officiating simply dropped the 
matter , when I returned I decided not to lovive it, but I was v eiy greatly disappointed 

Q — You think that an initial deposit is the essential part of such a scheme ? — A 
I consider it absolutely necessary in order to make the men carry out then obligaiions 

Q — With reference to your suggestion about licenses, you would not allow a man to 
engage in trade without a special license, is tliat the efiect of jmui suggestion ? Could 
you explain it further ? — A -^I was paiticulaily mentioning that with lefeienco to mj’’ 
suggestion for industrial settlements, with a view (0 raising the moial tone of the work 
men 

Q — But supposing in the end they do not conform to the regulations, what alter 
native do you propose? — A — Simply require them to rvithdiaw from the settlement 
There would need to be rules associated with the settlement to which thej must conform , 
if they cannot conform, they will hav'e the alternativ e of w ithdi awang from it, 

Q — Similarly, if a man did not do the amount of work allotted ? — A — Certainly, 
if 3 ou are providing that man with machinery and appliances and so on, and as that parti 
cular workshop would be as it w ere a tooth in the wheel, if that one fails then the rest siifier. 

Q - Do you really think this is at all feasible ? — A —I would not otherwise have- 
suggested it 
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Q — Then you say 'uith leference to the people of this piovmce, “ The people do not 
shoiv anj aptitude foi that hxanch of knowledge, that is to say, mechanical '' That is 
rather at "v aiiance with the experience of others, and with other evidence tendered to us ? — 
A — 1 think that it is probably because many people consider manual aptitude as mechani- 
cal aptitude I would saj' that the woikmen geneially have a certain amount of 
manual aptitude, but not mechanical aptitude 

Q — Is that not due to w ant of mechanical tiaimng ? — A — Perhaps I might explain 
what 1 mean by this I find v eij few men able to take an idea in embryo and w ork it out 
to its issue 

Q — "What about students from these industrial schools and colleges ? You say 
the majority of them are spoilt by then training , would that apply to the College of 
Engineering at Eooikee for instance — A — I hav e not had men from that college, that is 
rather a Civil Engineering College 

Q — How would you compare the productive capacity of a good workman here as 
compared with an English workman ? Would you say he can do half as much or as much 
or twice as much ?-^A — I would practicallj place it at the difleience between the rates 
of remuneration 

Q — That IS to saj, if that English workman gets twice as much pay, he does twice 
\ as much ? — A — Actually it is more than that, what an English workman does in a day 
the Indian workman does in a week 

Sri Doiahji T(>a — Q — In respect to manual labour or mechanical skill? — A , — 
The kind of labour that you hav e in a manufactorj' 

Q — Imported skilled labour is that what you mean? — A — SI filed labour cer- 
tainlj Even if jou take such a simple thing as hammering at a forge, the difference is 
striking ' 

Sir F H Stewart — Q — As icgards technical aid to mdustiies you refer to the case of 
Government medical experts , aie you aware thcie is m manj quarters very sev'cie cnticisin of 
tint practice ? — A — Probably the cnlicism is by other mteicsted persons 

Q — Anyhow you think it a good case to cpiote as an argument for allowing Govern- 
ment sen ants to take up practice in piivate vvork in your case it would be consulting engineer- 
ing ? — A — A’cs 

Sir I? N Moohc)]ce — Q — Don’t jou think it would interfere with your own 
work ? — A — I stated in my noto“ piov ided that they do not allow it to affect their duties 
detnmentally ’’ 

Sir Francis SicuaU — Q — II ho is going to be the judge?' — A , — Who is to judge 
if a man has ability or capacitj now ? 

Q — You mean Government would have to judge? — A — Certainly 
Q — Are jou allowed to do any outside work in certain circumstances wuth the 
permission of Government ? — A — At one time I applied to Government for permission 
to do consulting work, and it was refused 

Q — I'mi applied for a general permission ? — A — Yes, to do consulting work gene- 
rally 

Q — In cases whore people come to you for advice on particular matters, can you 
not apply to Gov ernment and ask for permission ? — A — I know of instances where men 
have been told that they maj do private work provided that they return half the fee to 
Government Bather than do that I would give my advice free 

Q — Is there in jour opinion anv scope for private consulting engineers in this pro- 
vince ? — A — I doubt whether there is a sufficiently broad field in the Punjab at the pre- 
sent time klj point heie was that whereas theie are stuigghng industries at the present 
time which need expert advice, there is a certain amount of export knowledge available 
in this country which is shut off from those^ho need it 

Q — If that exjioit advice is giv en bj^ Government servants would it be right that 
the result of anj' experiments that they may make in connection with then advice should 
be published for the general good at once in the interests of others engaged in that parti 
cular business at that time ? — A — I do not think it will be quite fair to publish the results 
of inv estigations into a matter which paiticulaily concerns one firm Eoi instance, sup- 
posing I w ere a consulting engineer at home and a firm called me in and asked my opinion 
on some process of manufacture, they certainly would not be willing for me to write to a 
paper on that particular process with a view to publishing it, nor should it be done here 

Q —But the hypothesis out here would be that being a Government and therefore 
a public servant the expert’s services should be at the disposal of the public ^ — A — Yes, 
but there will be no purpose gained in creating conditidns round it, so that people Would 
certainly not seek advice because they would be penalised by hav ing the process published- 
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Q — Do you think they would be withholding the information from the public 
say, for a period of one or two years or something of that sort ? — A — I think it is a 
matter in which the nature of the oircumstances should be taken into consideration 

Q — With reference to training abroad, you don’t very much like the scholarship 
system as it exists now ? — A — From iihat little I ha\e seen I am inclined to think it 
IS a failure 

Q — Would you like to see scholars thoroughly trained as practical men before they 
go abroad ? — A — I think it would bo a bettor procedure to bring the system of training 
to this country 'rather than send men irom this country to get it. 

Sir Faziilblioy Guinmhhoij — Q — In the first three or four pages of your note jou 

describe the methods of English industries. Do you want India to follov on that lino ? 

A — I think I have made it clear in my note that there are certain social disabilities in 
connection with the development of largo factories in this country, and that I should like 
to see India not going In for it 

Q — India ought not to go in for any big factories, is that what jou mean ? — A 
I have said in my note that doubtless there are some industries vhioh could not be deio- 
loped vithout big factories 

Q — Just like steel industries 9 — A — Certainly, but that vhore it is possible to 
develop them without the factorj' by all means do so 

Q — How are the people to bo oducatod in industries and other technical matters ? 
We V ant big colleges at different centres, do m o not ? — A — It is useless to endeai our 
to teach them to run before they can valL I vould not start ivith big colleges, 
I wduld start with workshop training and technical classes in connection thoreivith, 
and leave the colleges until afterwards 

9 

Q — And about leseaich work, }'ou also don’t want research institutes? — A,~l 
see no object in that at present 

Q — Have you watched the development of Germany and Japan during the last 50 
years ? — A — To a certain extent I ha% o , 

Q — And their educatibnal institutions ? — A — 'To a ’’certain extent 

Q — And do you think India will be able to compete with other countries who arc 
fast adi ancing by going on so slowly Do you beliea ih that ? — A — India is a different 
country to those others , you aio starting here with people with quite different aptitudes, 
you have to gradually change these aptitudes 

Q — Do you think that Indians aie not at present fit to attain to anj higher posi 
tions in teohmcal matters ? Is that youwview ? — A — I do not saj' so 

Q — Don’t you think that technical institutes and colleges should be* established 
so that people who are trained in those institutions may acquire higher positions in the 
industries of the country ? — A — I sjiy that progress must be made on gradual lines 

Q — Have you seen the Technical Institute in Bombay ? — A — No, I hafe not 

Q — Have you had experience of the boys turned out from that institute ? — A 
I have employed one boy from there 

Q — ^In what line, engineering ? Are you quite satisfied with his work and apti 
tude, or are you not ? — A —I am satisfied to this extent that if those boys are content to 
go through a thorough workshop training, afterwards they might do well , but the usdal 
tendency of this traimng is to make them discontented w'lth workshop work, that is to say 
with manual employment 

Q — Because the training is defective— you want big workshops attached to these 
big institutions, do you not ? — A — I do not 

Q — If big schools or institutions are attached to big workshops, oi established in 
big industrial centres, the boys can get an opportumty to go and see the works and learn 
the work also at the same time ? — A — I agree that workshop and technical tiaining should 
go hand in hand , that is the best thing 

Q — Then you agree that they ought to be started on that line for teaching Indians ? 
— A — Yes, they should be associated 

Q — Would this apply to the higher grades also ? — A — You cannot begin with the 
higher grade, you must begin with the lower ■ 

Q — There are lower giades as well as highei grades ? — A — YTien you have given 
jnan a thoroughly good grounding in workshop practice and in the elements of technology 
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if he has ability in him he -will go further On the other hand if you take a man and put 
him into a college and gii o him much hook leaimng you may create in him the impres- 
sion that because he has passed certain examinations he is straight a'way fitted for high 
posts, and thus spoil him 

Q — He must hai'C good giouniimg in •workshops as in Europe , if he is given the 
same chance as in Europe for -uorkshop traimng, do yon not think he may be able to do 
the same sort of vork ? — A — I have seen many a man in Europe obtain his 'workshop 
training by apprenticeship in the shops and by attending e\emng classes in technology 
who has risen to veiy high positions in the techmcal •world 

Q — But here if the same tiaining is available, they will have the same chance, is 
it not ? — A — Yes 

Q — So technical education and scientific education ought to be imparted on the 
proper lines ? — A — Provided you don’t make a fetish of •what you call a college or um- 
versity or something of that kind 

Q — Then about the cotton trade of Lancashire, you kno'w things are quite different 
here from Lancashire , you see in 'Lancashire the difficulty is that of obtaining cotton , 
then they hai e got difierent di'visions, they have got the spinning factory, then the -weav- 
ing factory and so on, here they aie all combined just like America and other places, and 
their voik is quite successful oi eien better, so you cannot have the same standards 
everyuheie ? — A —My purpose in putting that for^ward was to indicate the lines upon 
which industries have de\ eloped with a view to examining those lines to see whether they 
would point out to us thp direction in which to move 

' Q — But we ha\ e to take other countries also as our example, countries like 
America ’ — A — It is well that we should speak about that -which -we know I have lived 
in Lancashiie in the middle of the cotton industry , I have lived in Birmingham and 
other places I only speak of those places of which I have personal knowledge 

Q — Then about hydro electric power, do you know anything about the schemes 
of the Punjab Goiernment about hydro-electric powei ? — A —Most of the hydro electnc 
power schemes that have been handled by the Punjab Goi ernment hai e come before me 

Q —Do you think the Punjab schemes are commercially possible ? — A — That is 
speaking broadly ? 

% 

Q — Gan you develop large power here 9 Schemes have come to you, have they 
not 9 — A — There are cases where we can dor elop very considerable power 

Q — How much ? — A — In Amntsai here we have a scheme for a thousand horse- 
power , I know of other places where we pan develop 4 or 5 thousand horse power 

Q — ^Yousay" Unfortunately a ruling of the Secretary of State some years ago 
prevented the Indian Government adopting such methods ” What methods do you refer > 
to there 9 — A — I think it was -with reference to pioneer factories , that was after the ex- 
perience of the Madras case, the alumimum case 

Q — You say “ In the matter of financial aid to enterprises, I am of opinion that 
grants m aid, bounties and subsidies are unsound ” Do you know that the French, 
Japanese and German industnes o-we their origin to these grants in-aid and subsidies ? 

Their steamship companies and othei bigconcerns havebeen developed by this system of 
bounties 9 — A — I believe a great deal has been done in that way, but it does not in any 
way appeal to me I don’t like what one might call wet-nursing 

Q — But supposing we want to start a shipbuilding industry in India , other coun- 
tries ha\ e del eloped it greatly and India cannot compete vith them at present unless 
Go-v einment helps to start the shipbuilding industry in the country , in that case Govern- 
ment must give giants in aid or subsidies to start the industry in th^beginning until it 
can stand on its own legs Do you not think in that case Government should subsidise 9 — 

A — I do not kno'w that t -would make my remarks absolutely general My remark was 
made with particular reference to the development of such industries as could possibly 
be established in the Punjab 

Q — Suppose in the Punjab many people are willing to start industries and they 
can organise successfully if they can get aid from Government, do you think in that 
case Government ought to help by having a staff of experts and giving expert advice 9 
If there are experts who can say that a certain scheme is good and canbe worked -with 
profit, don’t you think that Government should give financial aid to that industry?— 

A — I think that is a question on which I had better not express any opinion 
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Q — Then you say “ Belief from taxation Mould help a struggling concern and I 
would certainly stop municipalities placing special taxes on engines or other machinery 
which in some cases is now done ” YiTierc ? Is it done in the Punjab ? Are the engines 
' being taxed here ? — A — I hai o stated that it is done in Amritsai 

Q — Then speaking of Goiernmcnt policj in pioneering industnes, you say 
“ ^ATien the nsk is too gieat to justify Goieriiment folloMing this course of imiting out- 
side capital to participate, it could reasonably establish such a concern accepting the 
whole risk itself ” ? — A —My point theio is that I object to the general idea of trying 
to put the risk on somebody elso’s shoulders 

Q — You mean that Government should take the nsk? — A — If it vants to get 
the thing done, certainly Theio are many instances -wliero there is good reason to belie\ e 
that an industry can bo do\ eloped, but that probably for soi ernl years to come it Mill hai e 
to go through a development period before it can reach success , in that case I think that 
the risk might reasonably bo borne by the Goiernmont, and Mhen it has been dec eloped 
to the point of success then it should bring in prn ate onteriirise 

Q — You say speaking of youi appienticoship system, “ Under this scheme, how- 
evei, SIX or eight apprentices did pass through the shops and some of_ the most successful 
of them wore also given draving office tiaining and they Imv o turned out to be good 
men” YTioro are these men employed jiom ? — A — I hav o lost sight of most of them 

Q — Do you think that employers of labour should prov ido habitations for the bands 
employed under them ? Do you Mant them to build houses ? — A — I Mould hie to see 
satisfactory conditions of life made for the employees 

Q — That IS, you would give them good accommodation to li\ cm, is thatonly what 
you (want ? — A — The tendency where a factOiy grows up is foi the surrounding residential 
buildings to become congested, for the residential conditions to become insanitary, and 
also for the people in the neighbourhood to piey upon the factory employees 

Q — Do you refer to the hminas and money-lenders? — A — Certainly I have 
enquired from many of the men and a largo piopoition of them liv c in a constant state 
of debt 

Q — Do you think there ought to be co oporatn e societies amongst these workmen ? 
A — I think so I think that is the direction in which it can bo done I think for in- 
stance you will find W'ben you go to the Dhaiiwal Itlills that a groat deal has been done on 
these lines , they provide residences for their workmen and they also hav e a co operativ e 
society working 

Q — If they w'ant then employees to go and stay' there, they havm to provide accom 
modation, is it not ? If they start a factory where they have not got any man to work, 
they must provide accommodation for the men if they go there, or else they cannot work 
the factory Is that not so ? — A — Y^'es, but if it can bo done successfully in one cose it 
can be done in others also i 

Q . — What percentage of the men employed in a factory would you like to be com 
pulsorily accommodated under Government legislation ? — A, — I do not think it is neces 
sary to particularise in that way 

Sir D J Tata — Q — I will just continue where Sir Fazulbhoy loft oil on the ques- 
tion of the housing of operatives Is it not the fact that there is great- difficulty m dealing 
with this question owing to tholong-established habits of these people ? If left to themselves, 
they would not prefer those healthy surroundings that you suggest , they might perhaps 
be content with more unhealthy surroundings if cheaper? Employers would like to 
see them occupying healthy bmldings But do you think it is possible to do anything 
when the habits of the people ingrained for centuries come in the w ay of this sort of wel 
fare work, if I may so call it^? — A,~l think that is rather looking for objections 

Q ’ — ^In your instance of Dhariwal, it is possible for a new industry starting in a new 
place to begin by building healthy quarters for the men But if you are starting in a con 
gested city where your factory is in the heart of a town, the labourers naturally vs ant to 
live as near as possible to the factory so as not to have to walk long distances to and from 
their quarters In a town, however, the rents are naturally higher, and the value of land 
IS greater, and they cannot afford to pay big rents for sanitary dw ellings such as their em 
ployer himself would hke for them Consequently, they go to these wretched hov els in 
order to pay a lower rent ? They are not men who hav e been brought up to appreciate' 
conditions of hygiemc living, so they don’t mind where they live It is all due to want of 
education, is it not so ? — A — In reply, I would say that in the middle of a congested 
area a large factory should not be started. 
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Q. — But if the factory is^in a to'wn there •will al-ways be this difficulty. Where, 
ho-weTer, the factory is placed in a locality "where the conditions of life are much better 
and where land IS easily available, don’t you think it IS “easier to house the operatives 
than it would be m a town ? — A, — That points to the need for control as to where such a 
factory should be planted 

Q — Jn answer to Sir Ba^ulbhoy with regard to training abroad, you said that the 
men should not be sent abroad Do you think that they might be sent at a later stage ? 
— A I am afraid that the traimng obtained abioad is not so complete as you would expect 

Q — It may be so at the present time but when industries are well established m 
this country and when we progress and reach a higher stage of development, would not 
training abroad be necessary there 9 Even in Europe men who go in for oeitain industries 
go, for instance, to Germany, to Italy, to Switzerland and other places to be trained in 
their particular branches and to get the extra knowledge necessary which they don’t get 
at home ? — A — I would leave that to mdir idual imtiative 

Q — That 15 true But still there would be advantages in traimng abroad later 
on, if not in the beginmng I agree with you that perhaps in the first instance they are not 
npe for being sent abroad j but don’ t you. think that after they have been trained in this 
country up to a certain stage, if scholaiships are given to these men to go abroad and 
acquire a final polish in then work, it would be of some use? — A — Certainly, broadfened 
experience is an adi antage, but my remark •with regard to sending men abroad was with 
reference to the initial traimng , and you find that generally speaking when they do go 
abroad they enter some school or college, pass through its couise and return to this country 
"With the belief that they are fully experienced, when they really are not 

Q — That IS the fault of the training It is not their own fault If they get the 
proper kind of training, there -uould not be this defect ? — A — That is the great difficulty. 

Q — Talking about this training you must go, back to Japan Do you know how 
Japan de\ eloped her industries by sending young men abroad to be trained ? The J apanese 
developed all then trades and industries simply by sending numbers of their young men 
to foreign countries to be trained in the various industries which they are now able to carry 
on independent of foreign help ? — A — In making such comparisons we should, I think, 
consider on whose imtiative they did this 

Q — On whose imtiative was it done in Japan ? — Ai—lt was on the imtiativo 
of the Japanese people I believe. 

Q — That IS to say, the Japanese Go, arnment. In tlfe same w y.don’t ^ou think, 
the Government of this country must identify itself "with the people of this country ? — A^ 
— Yes ^ 

Q — Now in connection with this, you said in answer to Sir Eazulbhoy that conditions 
were diffierent in Japan That is true But Japan about 50 or GO years ago was even ' 
in a worse condition than India is now Within this time she has practically educated her- 
self up to the position that she is occupying now At that time her people were very back 
ward except in the artistic industries in which they were very far advanced 9 — A — 1 alwaya 
think that the best men are produced by those who have to go through the mill 

Q — Of all the things that go for developing industnes, such as capital, labour, 
raw material, etc , which do you think is the most essential, technical skill, or capital, or 
raw material 9 — A, — Each is dependent upon the other 

Q — I speak specially with reference to what people-say about the development of 
industries, say in the Punjab Don’ t you think that technical skill is the one thing essential 
that ought to be imparted first 9 You have labour, you have certain amount of raw 
material everywhere, and capital is always available Is not techmcal skill the most 
important thing here 9 — A — You certainly cannot develop any industry without suffi- 
cient expert guidance in the way of techmcal knowledge. 

Q — Guidance, but at the same time skill in the workmen too who are to carry on the 
work 9 — A — If you have guidance, any lack of skill can largely be discounted. 

Q — What IB the guidance for, to give skill 9 Is it not 9 — A, — The question depends 
upon how you -susualise this 

Q Speaking about tjie cottage system of industries which you would intro- 
duce, you say " The advantage of such a system is that every man "with initiative 
and energy may be his own master and work such hours and at such speed as he may choose 
He may also be assisted by the members of his family who thus learn the details of his trade. 
Such a system calls for certain mastermen who will draw together the product of these small 
makers, have it completed, etc, etc” Now, are not all the big trades in America 
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de\ eloped by a system of standardising the parts, and manufacturing them in large quanti 
ties , and any system such as you propose can never hope to compete against the large factory 
system ? — A — I do not agree 

Q — If a man worhs in the midst of his family, the family can help him One 
member may do one part, and another mav do another That is all very well in the begin 
ning , but do you think you can develop large industries by such system as thev do, for m 
stance, in America 9 They turn out for example watches as cheap as 5 shillings, simply 
because every part is standardised and they make them by the million, and it is all turned 
out on a factory scale, every part being separately made and put togethei — A — Similar 
watches are made in Switzerland largely on the cottage system 

Q — But at what price are they put on the market ? — A — I have not any exact 
knowledge The industry there is flourishing 

Q — Tuu say, “The meie formation of technological classes will not 
establish industry, although as an adjunct to an established trade it iS' most useful in 
assisting its further development Such classes without the established mdustiy are'but 
a waste of money and effort, and creators of disappointment and discontent ” But to get 
an industry developed on a large scale, don’t you acknowledge that this soit of technical 
instruction is absolutely necessary to develop an industry to the utmost, and bung it to a 
state of perfection and that without this special skill no trade can be developed to a lery 
high standard ? Take, for instance, such things as cycle-making, and the state of per 
fection it has reached, for example, in Coventry Unless you introduced technical institu 
tions wheie men could be trained to carry on research work, liy starting a small factory to 
develop it to its highest point, do you think such peifection can be reached? In the 
course of the development of an industry a man may rnvent a new process, a new 
method, and a technical institute would be of great advantage We here may have 
reached that stage or may not reach that stage for some time, but ultimately, 
in the end, would not large technical research institutes be ibf veij’’ great advantage in 
this country ? — A —Large technical institutions and research institutes have their place, 
but I do not think that position comes in before industries are established 

Q — Well, I will gu e you one instance There is a research institute m Bangalore 
The Mysore Government had a large business in sandal-wood which they exported for 
making oil Taking advantage of that institute in Bangalore the}’’ asked the institute 
if it was not possible foi them to make sandal-wood oil in this country The institute 
devoted its attention to this problem, with the result that the Mysore Government is 
now making sandal-wood oil m the Mysore territory Heie is the case of a res6arch insti 
tute which has done very excellent work ? — A — A very excellent one Research institutes 
manned by experts have their place, for they can carry out investigations that may m 
fluence the establishment of new or the development of old industries I differentiate 
research institutes and technical colleges and attach greater value to the former for the 
purpose in view The mam thing is to get industries established, and research can then 
help in their development Without the industries there are no trarned artizans and 
managers to convert the results of research into practical commercial industry 

Hon’ble Mr H J May mid — Q — I think you mentioned some municipal taxation 
on engines and machinery There is an octroi of 3 pies in the rupee on the value of machinery, 
13 that what you referred to ? — A — ^I have no knowledge of this subject 

Q — When you refer to a tax on some engines, you don’t know actually the amount 

of that? — A — I don’t know 

* 

Q — It is a license tax simply I only wanted to know whether it is the same or 
something different I am told there is a license tax of 5 rupees or 10 rupees according as 
the engine is of 2,0 horse power or more?— M —I only know that such a tax is actually 
charged, that is, that a tax is charged on machinery 

Sir R N MooKcrjee — Q —With reference to the apprenticeship system, do you 
pay the apprentices anything after the first year’ s work, if they continue for a second 
and third year ? — A — I pay them from the beginning, 

Q — Do you pay them their entire dues monthly or you keep a certain portion and 
pay at the end of their apprenticeship ? — A — I pay them monthly 


Q You asked for a 100 rupees deposit and the Accountant-General did not pass 
it, and that was your difficulty I understand that in the Eastern Bengal Railway work- 
shops at Eanchrapaia they don’t take any imtial deposit, but they keep back a portion 
of the pay and put it in the Post Office to e'arn interest, and if anyone leaves within the 
prescribed time he forfeits that amount If they don’t leave till the end of their appren 
iceship they get a decent amount of money, 400 or 500 rupees, according to their merit 
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ffibiE system will necessarily obviate this clilBculty of yours, oi m othei "woids that ■would 
rondel Government sanction unnecessary as you -will not have to ask for any deposit ? — 
A. — It becomes praotical’y a deposit 

Q — The Supoiintcndent of the Kanchrapaia Workshops gave e\idence before us 
and told us that the system -was working well I am only suggesting whether that might 
not meet with your difficulty Wo ha\ e been told in other places also that the principal 
difficulty IS that these appientices don’t lemain the full poiiod, but if you pay them 
only half of thou wages and keep back the other half to bo paid at the end of then terms, 
then they might willingly stay to complete their toims ? — A — A.8 the money would remain 
in deposit, the objection could probably bo made 

^ <3 — Then about join fee for pm ate consulting practice, do you think that w'hen 
Government told the officer you lofeiicd to, that they would allow him only”^ half the fee 
earned and that the other half should bo lotuinod to Go\ einmont, it was not fair to both 
parties ? Take foi instance youi case as an example, you aie a Government servant, you 
get a certain amount of pay' fi 0111 Go\ eriiment monthly', you have a pension, you have 
perhaps a provident fund, and then -sou give a certain portion of your time to certain 
consulting woik somowliere, ^on accept a ceitaiii fee, and Gov einmont asks you to share 
the fee half to yourself and half to Gov ernment Is it not a,v ery fair arrangement ? — A 
I do not think that I would agree to any' such arrangement 

Q — But can ymu slate any instance wlieio a pin ate company allowed then engineers 
io practise as consulting engineois without sharing his fee with his piopiietor ? — A — 
If a man is employed by 'i pin ate concern, ho is expected to put in certain hours per day 
at his work or in his oflice, and outside that office he does as ho likes 

Q — Jfy experience is not what you state Can you mention any firm of engineers 
'Or architects which allows its export employ co to take up private practice as ho likes with- 
•out any condition ? — A — !My' coinmercnl expeiionce has been in England, where I hav'e 
known men in employ inent prepare designs and give expert advice outside office hours 
^ind earn fees therein 
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WniTTrx EviDENor, 

Financial aid io iiidnslnal enterprises, 

1 The opinion appears to bo very widely held that without dnect Government 
uid the industries of India cannot be further dev eloped, and those who cling mo^t tena- 
ciously to this theory and press clamorously foi its full adoption generally mean, when all 
Eupcifluities are remov cd, that Gov ernment should bear in one form oi othei the financial 
burden of staiting new oi developing existing indiFfiies In other voids, tint the geneial 
fa v-jmv cr should contiibutr to tlie income of •'ny who profess to hav e hold of a sound jno 
position but can iieilhei Imck it them'-elves nor poisuade others to do so 

3 The progress already made in establishing in India industiies run on modern 
lines proves to mv mnid conclusively that a sound scheino backed by trusted men is not 
likely at any lime to fail foi want of cajnlal And no amount of financial support which 
Government could grant in order to boKtoi up piivato enterprises would bo a substitute 
for the elements of charnclei without which buHiness anywhere cannot prosper If those 
who are in touch at Gv ery point with the promoters of schemes for starting businesses 
xefuseto budgefrom their position of distrust, or “ timidity,” ns it is euphemistically' termed, 
then it IS extremely doubtful whether a dole taken from the pocket of the general tax-payer 
and called Government support would dissipate the existing lack of confidence And 
no step should be taken by Government vyIiicIi would retard the day when the bulk of the 
people would become more self-reliant and mutually trustful. 

3 Government should in my opinion bo particularly chary of granting any direct 
financial aid whatsoever to individual concerns or persons whether by grants-in-aid, guaran- 
ieed dividends, loans without interest, or exemption from taxation, unless it is abundantly 
clear that the industry to be helped is of national importance, such as for instance sugar 
manufacture may be claimed to be, and that Government authority is needed to harmonize 
conflicting interests And in the case of industries which on first view it might seem advis- 
able, in the interests of the community as a whole or at any rate a large section thereof, to 
assist financially through an existing dr nev/ enterprise then theprespects of success should 
beverycarefully examined by the best experts obtainable and before any commitmentbe 
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entered into on behalf of the State the intention of Government to extend its aid should be 
publicly announced, and full particulars of the facts on which the decision had been based 
should also be published— these particulars to include the expert’s analysis of the probable 
working costs and expected results This would ensure that in addition to those who had 
propounded a particular scheme others equally interested might have the opportunity of 
putting their views before Government, and vouldhelp in preventing undue mste of pubhc 
money as well as guarding against unfair competition— by means of Government aid— 
with existing private enterprise 

4 Government’s connection with concerns partly or entirely financed by public 
money should be sufficiently intimate and authoiitative as to ensure that the funds taken 
from the general tax-payer were being used for the clear well defined purpose for which 
alone a grant could be justified It should in such cases be in the power of Government 
to exercise some form of control over the purchase of raw materials , ascertainment of real 
costs of manufacture , the disposal rates of finished products , the sanctioning of commis 
Bions paid to officers of the company , and such like mattois — the ruling principle to be to 
interfere as little as possible consistent wnth the protection of the interests of those whose 
money Government put into the venture 

5 I do not think that any-apprecmble progiess would follow the establishment of 
pioneer factories to be completely run under the tegis of Government There could hardly be 
the same keenness in such factories as is necessary in order that a business might flourish 
The aims and ambitions of those placed in charge w'ould'Bcarcely be the same as those which 
have actuated the men who have built up successful businesses, and who are assured of 
receiving the full reward of their own enteqrrise, perseverance and general busmess acumen 
Dissipation of public funds would I consider be the chief result of the establishment of such 
factories 

6 If Government financial aid to industries be, as I hold it should be, strictly 
limited to such enterprises as are clearly in the interests of the community as a whole then 
it would I think follow that no limitations on Government aid should be imposed simply 
because of the fear of competing with an established external trade If the intention of 
Government to assist a given industry were publicly announced then all those who might 
consider their interests prejudiced could place their position before Government, though 
in the original review of the industry to be assisted it would be'one of the d’uties of the 
Government officials conducting the review to ascertam in what directions and to what 
extent Government action would conflict with existing interests and to propose methods 
for harmonizing same 

7 To develop oottage industries in agricultural districts the supply of hand- 
machines on the hue-purchase system might be adopted provided that the agency of Co 
operative Societies, registered under the Act, oi of some Government Department, be used 
for supplying the raw material needed for, and in the disposing of the products of, such 
machines Cottage mdustries are, I understand, very greatly handicapped owing to the 
difficulty experienced by villagers in financing their very small operations except at exorbi- 
tant rates of interest, and the Sahukat who at present holds the village worker in the hollow 
of his hand would probably reap a still iichei harvest if Government supplied hand 
machinery, and nothing further was done to assist the villager Co-operative Societies are 
doing a most useful work in promoting the nght spiiit, and an extension of their activities 
in the way suggested would I believe bo of decided advantage 

8 It IS highly doubtful however whether any marked benefit of'permanent value 
to the industries of the country will follow any propping up ‘Government could undertake 
of the cottage mdustries of the country As a means of supplementing the earnings of 
an agricultural community cottage mdustries ought to be supported wheiever possible, 
but it seems unwise to imagme that they will however well organised, succeed in placing the 
industries of the country on a firm basis 

Assistance in marketing froducls 

9 In my experience there is no great difficulty in the way of bringmg saleable 
goods to the notice of the general pubhc, and I doubt veiy much whether any appreciable 
inciease in the volume of business done has follow'ed the establishment of commercial 
museums They are probably mostly used by the idle and curious to help pass leisure 
moments To reach the consumer is not the hard task which, when he is reached, it is to 
persuade him that it IB to his advantage to purchase an article at a rupee which will last 
him twelve months rather than one at eight annas which wJl only last quarter the time. 
The flooding of the Indian markets with cheap tawdry foreign goods, mostly the products 
of Austria and Germany, though of distinct advantage to the trading commumty, has not 
been an unmixed blessing to the country as a whole, as the development of the industries 
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of the country has no doubt been retarded thereby The remedy of course lies not in at- 
tempting to imitate the inferior goods hitherto foisted on the public but in providing really 
Bound articles at rates which the ordinary consumer can pay And travelling exhibitions 
of such articles, made at recognised factories or by ^cottagers whose work was organised 
through Go operative Societies, ought to be of utility to both producer and consumer 

10 Industrial exhibitions such as those held at Lahore and Allahabad in recent Indastrfalexhibi- 
yeais, though probably not productive of much service in the way of bringing buyer and twns 

seller together, do I think fulfil an useful purpose, as they must stimulate thought and be 
the means of developing the desire to see the industiies of the country expanded and more 
firmly established The result of such exhibitions raight not be immediate but none- 
the less for their educative value I think Government would be justified in encouragmg 
them 

11 There is undoubtedly a tendency on the part of some Government Departments aovemmentpat- 
to avoid as far as possible taking the responsibility of purchasing goods made in India, ronage 

and it IS not altogether difficult to understand this reluctance Usually the purchasing 
officer has little or no knowledge of the comparativ e values of articles submitted to him, 
and he is consequently imbued with the fear that he will be “ let down ” if he accepts an 
Indian-made aitiele which his organs of sight tell him is not exactly the same as the Home 
article Should he be a distributing officer as well as a purchasing one, and this is generally 
the case, he dreads the criticism of those to whom he will supply his purchases He knows 
that the chances of inferior articles being accepted from contractors by his subordinates 
is at least not less in India than it would be at Home, and the consequence is that the India 
Office is used to the fullest extent possible, often probably to the complete ignoring of the 
rules relating to Government purchase of stores The remedy would he I think in the ^ 
establishment of a Department m India, sufficiently in touch with the industries of the 
country to be able to decide whether goods required by Government could be obtained in 
India, and sufficiently well staffed by experts to be able to accept full responsibility for 
the standards to be adopted, as well as for the settlement of disputes which might arise 
between contractors and purchasing departments 

12 There should belittle difficulty in ascertaining from manufacture! what is the 
best they could offer to meet specific requirements And the tests applied should be not 
BO much whether the article offered by the Indian manufacturer is exactly the-same as that 
obtainable at Home but if it is really suitable for the purpose for which it is needed Though 
itsj^appeaiance differs will it last as well ? 

IS Lists of articles imported by Government should most certainly be isbued and paWioobonof hsts. 
accurate mtormation of the total cost, delivered in India, of such articles should also be 
made available A Stores Department with the powers of the India Office if established 
in India and judged by the results it could show of having encouraged Indian industries, 
without at the same time increasing the burden of expense, would no doubt soon set into 
touch with those capable of meeting the requirements of Government 

14 The land policy of the Punjab Government 'which in so far as it protects the Land pohoy. 
agriculturist from money lenders is undoubtedly the best, for the Piovince has still some 
drawbacks from the standpoint of industrial concerns Both the Land Alienation Act and 
the Pre-emption Act constitute great obstacles to the purchase of land in this Province by 
private firms desmng to establish or develop industries A brief account of the difficul- 
ties encountered by my Company m acquiring land during the past few years ivill illustrate 
this In 1910 we endeavoured to acquire a block of land m the neighbourhood for further 
- development, and on which we could build more labourers’ houses, quarters for European 
and Indian staff, as well as- to provide recreation grounds for all the community, and to 
assist the various religious bodies under our control to have suitable pMces for their respec- 
tive worship and meeting We informed the District Officer of oui intention and he pro- 
mised us that when the apphcations for the sale of land to us were put before him by the 
Zemindais concerned he would certamly sanction the sales We quickly came to 
terms with the owner of one of the plots in the block we wished to acquire and the apphca- 
tion to sell the same to us was in due course put before the District Officer but was 
/ejected on the ground that there was no need for the Zemindar to dispose of his land On a 
fresh representation this order was reconsidered but it was decided that it was necessary, 
in order to fulfil the law and rulings on same, to give the other Zemindars in the village 
opportunitytobuythelandiftheyweresodisposedandthatonlyinthe eventof no Zemin- 
dar being prepared to purchase the land could sale to us be sanctioned Information was 
thereupon sent to the villagers of the intention of the holder to sell his land Although 
our rate was 50 per cent above the price ruling at the time some Zemindars came forward 
and made a higher offer We had reason to believe that this offer was not a hand fide one 
but in spite of our representation to this effect the District Officer decided to grant those 
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making the offer three months -nithin which to complete purchase at their rate At the 
end of this period, just as we expected, the Zemindars withdrew their offer The owner of 
the land by this time had become rather disgusted and did not see the use of going back 
wards and forw'ards to the Distiict Court Aitef the lapse of some further time as he really 
desired to sell the land at the favourable rate we offered, which would enable him to pur 
chase equivalent land elsewhere and still have a considerable sum rn hand, a fresh appUca 
tion was put before the District Magistrate and consent was then given to hare the sale 
to us put through At this stage however some of those who claimed pre-emption n^hts 
came foiwaid and opposed the transfer They had no apparent interest in the land,° as 
though very distant connections of the seller it would have needed a catastrophe m the 
shape of the death of about a hundred people to have given them any rights of monetaiy 
value, yet we had, m conjunction with the seller, to prove to the satisfaction of the Courts— 
for the first decision in our favour was appealed against — that a child of the seller was 
actually such ' And by the time the case was finally settled four years had elapsed from 
the date of our opening negotiations And we have not even yet succeeded in acquumo 
all the land we need for the developments to which I have referred We find that the 
present holders of plots are quite willing to close with us at the terms we offer, but they 
hesitate to do so owing to the opposition they receive from veiy remote relatives who threat 
en legal action unless they are pacified This really means that the Pre emption Act is m 
such cases used simply for purpose of black-mail I am not prepared rvith any definite 
suggestions which would remove these checks to industrial development as I recognise 
that Punjabee agriculturists should be protected from the clutches of the hama log in so far 
as it IS possible to obtain this result b^ placing restrictions upon the alienation of land 
It ought however to be possible for legal luminaries to evolve some fan means of overcom 
mg the difficulties I have mentioned while fully protecting the interests of the tillers of 
the soil 

15 It would, I conceive, be difficult to extend the piovn&ions of the Land Acqui 
siLion Act so aa to assist purely private concerns, which only by a stretch of imagination 
could be considered to be serving a public puipose, within the meaning of the Act, in their 
efforts to secure land, but if the element of compulsion be introduced at all it might be 
advisable to give the owner the option of accepting cash equal to the Goveinment valua 
tion of his land (pUis the usual addition) or of granting a long lease of the land on a rental 
equal to say 10 per cent of the Government valuation of the land — ^provision being made , 
for the period within which land so leased must be ueed for the purpose for which it was 
obtained — failing which it would revert to the original owner or his hens 

16 The backward condition of the industries of the Punjab as compared with 
other Provinces in India is due in part to the disadvantageous position the Province 
13 m owmg to its remoteness from the coalfields. One way in which Govern- 
ment could assist the development of industries in the Punjab would be by encourag- 
ing industrial concerns to utilize the large amount of water power at present going 
to waste throughout the Province I refer more particularly to power which could 
be developed by using the falls along the Canals, thongh I believe more ambitious schemes 
are quite feasible which would, by damming up some of the iiv eis at selected sites, provide 
enough horse power to run some hundred"; of factories There are hovvev'er certain very 
serious drawbacks to the utilization of the Canal Palls as a means of developing power for 
industrial enterprises The out-of-the-way situation of thestation® where power is avail 
able, increasing as it does the difficultv of securing and retaining a regular supply of labour, 
the intermittenee of the flow in the Canals and the necessity that therefore exists to have 
Bub“idiaiy set"" of generators always ready^all tell against schemes for using Canal Palls 
In order therefore that this source of powei be utilized foi the benefit of the Province it 
would be necessary for Goveinment to adopt a very generous policy in connection with 
granting rights to use the water It does not seem too much to expect that Government 
lease the water at rates which would not exceed the cost to Government of any work Gov- 
ernment might perform in the way of erecting inlet gates, etc , provided that those who 
desired to acquire the water rights were prepaied to spend money on their scheme and to 
put down within a reasonable time the necebsaiy plant and buildings 

I 

Training of labour and supervision 

17 It IS doubtful whether the lack of primary education acts as a check on indus- 
trial development If financially practicable a scheme of compulsory education for child- 
ren under ten or twelve years of age would certainly be a step in the right direction, but 
from my experience I would say that the possession of all the knowledge likely to be 
imparted in ptimary schools would not materially impiove the ordinary worker’s attitude 
towards or outlook on life and it is here that the chief difficulties in the way of increasing 
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his ef&ciency and skill lie Those -with the most elementary knowledge of modem factories 
know that regular attendance of the employes is a primary condition necej>saiy to com- 
plete success and smooth running, and it is in this connection that the social customs of 
this countij^ act as a much greater hmdrance to industrial development than does the lack 
of piimaiy education, technical or other-nise Those who profess to long for the day when 
then country will take its place amongst the industrial nations of the world, it they are 
willing to y'oik for this end, should conduct foithvitli anYictive ciusade against the customs ^ 

which encourage idleness and improi idence, such for instance as the svaste of monev and 
time on marriage ceremonies Thej would no doubt meet with the clamant opposition 
of the bania class and others, but they could justly plead for the full support of Go\ ernment 
in then crusade 'Without evaggeiation they could asseit that until some of the glaring 
detects in this dnection were removed theie was no need for Go% ernment assistance in 
any other dnection They could amplj’’ prove that it was by no means unusual for an ordi- 
nary coolie earning say Es 12 a month to expend five to six years’ earnings on a 
child’s inaiiiage And that after a peiiodlack of any ambition or desire for the improve 
merit of then own condition was the prevailing note of the lives of the poorer classes They 
could sho-ft that this lack ot ambition is one of the main reasons why inducements in the 
way of increased pay for good and regular work held out by employers were availed of 
when at all — ^in order that participators might have a few more da-ys of idlenesss in the 
period subsequent to receipt of the increased pay 

18 The average Punjabee coolie is a very mtelligent man and vould make an Improvement of 
excellent Mill hand, if he could be persuaded to be legulai in attendance and attentive standard of Uvmgr 
to his V 01 J 5 . But boys and youths who show great promise rarely advance beyond a certain 

limited point, owing mainly to irregulaiity in attendance, inattention to details and general 
carelessness So far at any rate as the Punjabee 13 concerned I believe that the necessary 
intelligence and skilfulness are not wanting, and that it is due to other causes 
that there has been difficulty in developing the inherent ability of the worker I am 
also convinced that thonemedy for this inferiority is not to be found in a simple inciease 
of pay The employer should rather, as some have done, turn his attention to improving 
wherever possible the condition under which his workers live The erection of model 
villages IS certainly one means lo sins end, and anythmg which vill increase the 
standard of living and comfort should be done where at all possible But unless concurrent 
with employers’ efforts there is an improvement in other directions particularly where 
social 01 caste customs encourage improvidence, the Indian workman cannot rise much 
above his present low level And it would be folly not to recognise this deplorable 
truth 

19 The^monotony of factory life, even though much better paid than agricultural 
work, 18 said to be one of the chief reasons foi the preference some workers have foi field 
opeiations wheneve- these are possible, though I have frequently found that the hold 
Zemindars have over the lower classes and the fear the latter have of ill-treatment or of 
being turned out of the village is a still greater factor in reducing the attendance during 
haivestmg periods But whatever the cause may lie the difficulty exists, and in order to 
aid industrial conoerns'to bo established on modem lines Government might well consider 
the propriety of assisting employers to establish better housing and living conditions for 
their workers 

20 The conclusion I aiiive at is that it is veiy largely outside the factoij" that 
influences must work to improve the efficiency of workers I do not think that under 
presen^ circumstances there would be anythmg gained by the establishment of night 
schools and from my own experience I know it is difficult to persuade half-time workers 
to attend school during any of the hours they are free The prevailing pioceduie appears 
to be for the boys to be engaged in household duties of one kind or other or sent into the 
fields to tend cattle when they are not woikmg m the Mills Noi do I believe that the time 
IS ripe for the general establishment of technical or mduslrial schools 

21 I do not consider that it would be a correct use of public funds to'give financial study abroad 
assistance to 'employes of private firms in order to enable them to study conditions and 
methods in other countries, but Government should aid such persons in getting on the track 

of the information sought for, by providing them vnth letters of introduction to Biitish 
or Gov einment of India representatives in the countries visited and by using the influence of 
Government as far as possible to smooth the way for then enquiry 

22 I am of opmion that it would be of advantage to have Government activities impenal Board oJ 
in connection with the development of the industries of the country *under the control of Industnes 

an Imperial Department, with branches in each Province, but I can offer no suggestions 
as to the way in which the relations between such a Department, its Provincial officers 
and the Provincial Government should be adjusted The work which has been done by 
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tbp Munitioiif. Board nliould prove of great \alno m ting conneciion and enable it to be 
affirmed autboiitatn elj i\betber oi not it Mould bo practicable to form an Imperial Indus 
tries Depaitraont under a single bead 

23 Briefly stated, tbo chief functioiiR of an Imjienal Industries Department ibould 
be to make a complete study of tbo industrial roquiremcnls of the country and be able 
tbiougb tbo exports it ougbl to have at its disposal to e\nmine tborouglily the prospects 
of success of anj projected ontorpriso for mIucIi Government advice oi suppoitlmd 
been asked It would also initiate scbonies vvborn tbero seemed a prospect of commercial 
Success vvbicb would bo of utility to tbo countrj It would control nil Government evpen 
dituro on industiial work, grants for wliicb cbouldbo nindo from the Imperial E\clicqner. 
It should bo sufficient 1} well staffed with commercial and technical experts a« to enable 
it to undorlako special or general survejs of industrial problonii' Its chief oflicera should 
bo recruited from tbo ranks of business men of jirovcd organising abiliiv , thus enabling it 
to keep fresh and abreast of up-lo dale methods and ideas in the iiuluslrnl world It 
would tbiougb its Provincial officers bo in close toiicb with all sides of tbo industrial life 
of tbo countiy and by compaung rosidts of one Piovmco with those nchiovod in another 
bo ahlo to see clearly whore pitfalls Inj*^ and w boro it was possible to nssict further in 
building up tbo industries of the countrj 

24 I do not think that such a Department sliould bo permitted, certainlj not at 
tins stage, to ombarlv on anj scbonies winch would require tbo expenditure of largo sams 
of public nionoj such as financial assistance to private firms, starling now hnsinesso’ or 
tbo estabbslimont of pioneei factories oi the taking over of existing f letoiics would entail 
Its work should bo mainly educative — and active^ so If tliorougblv* done the result 
should bo a greater awakening to the possibilities which be before the conntrv indtisfrinlh, 
and a clearer roaliration of tbo difficulties winch exist — manv of winch ns I have said no 
amount of mere Government assistance can rcmov e Tbo responsibilitv for tbo successful 
development of a country’s industiies depends in the mam on the people Ibomsclvcs and 
this truism needs to bo stronglv emplinsirod All that the State can be expected to do 
would bo to make knowledge easih available so ns to help people to help tbemsclvoa In 
no uncertain waj should the Government turn aside from the delusions of spoon-feeding 
businesses and from tbo perils of State owned enterprises In anv country these mefhods 
would prove a snare and in India most cortainh so 

25 Such a Department ns I have suggested would bo in a particularly strong posi 
tion and one which would better enable practical views to bo taken if to it were entrusted 
the pui chase of all stores required by Gov ornment and the responsibility for economies 
in tins connection 

trafflonnd 2G There should bo a greater speeding up of goods traffic It ought not normally 

to take three oi four weeks for a bale of goods to leich the Punjab from Bombav or 
Calcutta or to arrive at stations in Bombav or Bengal Presidencies from tbo Punjab Be 
lays of bullocks trav oiling at the usual rate of a bullock cart could v ery easily dehv ei goods 
more promptly than is acbiev ed I am speaking not of what occurs now in War time but 
of what was customaiy in pro-war days It has not been exceptional for a parcel 
to take four days to reach Lahoie from Dhariwal — a distance of under 70 miles * Xot in 
frequently tbo opportunity to develop business is lost owing to this cause, and in recent 
years my Company bad to adopt a system of sending a numboi of bales intended for different 
firms m various towns in full wagon loads to Calcutta, Bombay and other centres and 
through our Agents in these places distributing tbo bales to their respective destinations 
Though fi eight charges increased the sav mg in time was very marked, even thouglron the 
returnjourney from tbo centre a bale bad to travel 200 to 800 miles ' It should not be impos- 
sible to arrange for bettor organization of traffic so ns to facilitate inter-provincial exchange 
of produce and manufactures And I am of opinion that this would follow tbo establish 
ment of largo centres to which goods would flow' and from which they would emerge again 
in full wagon loads for their final destination I ndv ooate the dev elopmont on a large scale 
of the plan wo hav e ourselves had to adopt in order to reach our constituents with the 
least possible delay 

27 It IS something akin to working out a Chinese puzzle to nrriv o at the correct 
freight chargeable on goods which in order to reach their destination hav'o to travel over 
several lines, and though greater simplicity in tins connection has been arrived at in the 
last few years, the way in which the classification of goods v-aries ov'or different administra- 
tions still presents a great deal of intricacy which on the surface appears to be quite un 
necessary and avoidable The adoption for purpose of charging freight, of the same classi- 
fication by all Hallways and. the establishment of an universal rate for all ordinary goods 
traffic, based generally on the value of the service rendered, would make I believe for an 
increase in traffic And though this matter is one on which expert Eailway opinion alone 
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would be \aliiab'e it seems reasonable to expect that on the whole the greatei simplicity 
would not result in any financial loss 

28 It might be remaiked in passing that a staff of trained clerks whose business it 
IS to be familiar with the-vagaries to be met with and who know the salient point of the 

■ waiious fly-leaves and pamphlets, has to be kept by large business houses It is the duty 
of the same staff to check claims foi undercharges presented by the Examining Depart- 
ment of the Eailways, but curiously enough it has never to my knowledge happened that 
then labours were increased by having to test the propriety of accepting refunds of freight 
paid in excess It would almost appear as if the Eailway staff never eired to the ads an 
tage of the Eailway administration In this as in disputes -relating to loss of goods in 
transit the policy of the Eailway Administrations is apparently “ Heads I win tails von 
lose ” 

29 The export trade of India being of such paramount importance the case for 
low rates of freight to the chief ports is cleai, and a geneial view of the Goods Tariff shows 
that the Eailway Administrations have not been wholly blind to the interests of mdustiial 
concerns Still the special rates for traffic to ports have been more thorough and of greater 
assistance in developing this side of India’s trade than the concessions granted on tiaf&o 
to commercial centres have been in assisting industries- Cheaper rates of freight on coal, 
on raw materials, on imports of Mill stores, and on finished products to the chief centres 
of distribution aie impeiatnely necessary 

80 In my opinion Jail industries should be confined to those which can be conduct- Jail competition, 
ed by means of hand-machines and the introduction of power-machinery shoul^ be tabooed 
I am confident that a case for the use of power-machinery on the grounds of effecting econo- 
mies would not pass the scrutiny of an Auditing Board And it would not be difficult to 
show that piisoners "employed on power-driven machine^ as ordinarily the latter would be 
worked in Jails, were receiving prefeiential treatment for which no very clear case could be 
made 

8_1 The pioducts of Jail industries should be utilized by Government Departments, 
and if as I have already suggested the purchase of stores for Government Departments is 
-taken over by an Imperial Industries Department, then the latter would be the natural 
agenc}’- for receiving and distributing the output from Jails 

^ Oraii Bvidbnoe, 21st December 1917 

Hon’hlc Sir B N MooKcrjec — Q — ^In paragraph 4 you speak of Government " 

^having some form of control o\ei the purchase of raw materials and other things Wliat 
IS that control 9 Would you have a director or an auditor oi what 9 — A — ^It will be 
necessary probably to have both an auditor and a director 

Sir F R Staicait — Q — A director with ordinary powers 9 — A — Yes, and the 
Government auditor could put before the Government director particulars of the way in 
which the business had been worked 

Hon'Ue Sir B N Moolcerjee — Q — In paragraph 11, you say that you want a 
department out hero to buy stoies Do you want an Imperial Department abolishing 
the Secretary of State’s man in the India Office 9 — A — ^It would be better to have an 
Imperial Department 

Q — And it will have subordinates 9 — A — ^Yes, m the provinces 

Q — And anything you can’t get in India you will have to refer to the Secretary of 
State 9 — A — The Department would do its best to ascertain whether rt could get any 
required article here and if it could not obtain it, it would then see whether there vas any 
chance of developrng the industry necessary in order to procure the articlq, and in the last 
stage it would obtain it from homo, but it would always be on the look out for getting 
supplies here 

Q — In paiagraph 14 you speak of the land acquisition policy What is your idea 
Do you want an amendment of the Act ? Or do you think that the present Act permits 
you to buy the land that you want 9 — A — The present Land Acquisition Act does not 
^permit of an industrial concern acquiring land 

Q — Don’t you think it would be a little hardship on the proprietors of the land 9 — 

A — That is what I say m the concluding paragraph I am not prepared with any set plan 
as to what can be done to overcome these difficulties The difficulties exist and in order 
to develop industries something ought to be possible to remove them 

Q —In paragraph 18 you speak of the low standard of hving and in paragraph 19 you 
'say that Government should help the employers in establishing better housmg and living 
conditions for their workers Do you mean help m building these model dwelling houses 9 — 

A — Government should be satisfied that the particular concern was of benefit to the com- 
munity at largo and then they might very well aid either by bearing a portion of the cost 
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of erection of such houses or by acquumg land for such houses, always piesummg that the 
scheme put before them was really for the good of the community as a whole and not 
simply for the benefit of a particulai companj 

Q — But leading youi written evidence in the first tw'O oi three pages I gathered that 
you weie generally opposed to any Government assistance to fostei industiy ? — A -'The 
houses would be there and the terms ought to be settled foi lentmg these houses to worhers 
piimaiilj Ihom the evidence you will find that I am not opposed to Government support 
of industiies provided it is eleai that it is m tlio inteiests of the community as a whole to 
'giant the suppoit 

Q —Take for instance 3mui mill here Supposing Government asks that s on should 
properly house all your woikmen canyon saj that it is for the benefit of the country or for 
the benefit of the nation ^ — A — I can saj' that it is for the benefit of the community here 
Q — Is it not principally foi youi lienefit as you will get better labour and will got 
better work done by j’-oui workmen ? — A — It would at the same time bo irapiovmc the 
conditions of housing and the conditions of living and the stand iid of life of the people 

Q — Suppose Government help is wanted for a jiapei null and it is foi the benefit 
oi the province, how canjmii oppose Goiernment help to that pioposal ^ — A — I don’t 
quite see that the two things aie ahke 

Q —In paragraph 23 you say that the Director should bo taken from the ranks of 
businessmen Do you think that good businessmen will come out and take such a job ?— 
A — It ought to be possible, if jmu give terms altiactn e enough 

Q — What pay would j'oii recommend for getting a good businessman to take up 
that job ? — A — Es 2,000 a month 

Q — Do jmu think that you will get a good businessman to accept Bs 2,000 ‘> I am 
speaking of the piovincial man ? — A — ^I think it ought to bo possible to obtain a good bnsi 
nessman on that pay to be a provincial assistant to the Imperial Department 

<3 —I come to paragraph 30 You are opposed to using steam for all jail indus 
tries ? — A — I am not in favour of steam-powei being intioduced in jails 

Q —You say you have no objection if they confine the supply of these things only 
to Goremment departments? — A — No objection 

Q — Do you not know that steam-power is used for printing work in Lahore Jail ? 
They are pimtmg all these for only Government, and for printing Gor ernment forms, etc ?— 
A —1 didn’t have printing 'ifoik in my mmd, but I would still allow my remarks to stand, 
I don’t know sufficient about pnntmgito know' exactly what the woik is ' 

Q — Supposing they have a blanket factory which is to make blankets for all the 
jail people do you object to that “> They don’t sell to outsiders, but manufaotuie for their 
own lequuements ? — A — The objection would certainly be less but still at the same time 
I am of opinion that the intioduction of power in jails %\ould not be altogether justifi 
able, and I do not think that it would be economical fiom the point of view of the State 

Q — It w'ould enable prisoners to be good aitizans and skilled woikmen and after- 
wards they (the prisoners) would piobablj' In e a good life instead of going back to dacoity 
or such ciiminal piofessions ? — A — It all that was attained it would be of advantage 
But I doubt very much w'hethei that would be attained oi w'hethei there would bo any 
advantage either to the prisoners oi to the State if there was an introduction of power 
driven machines in jails 

Sir F H Steicait — Q —How long har e j ou been in the country ? — A — Thirteen- 
years ^ , 

Q — In the Woollen Mills the whole time ? — A — Yes 
Q — You were in Cawnpoie ? — A — Yes for a short time ^ 

Q — When did you come here ? — A —In 1905 

Q — You have trouble m getting labom ? — A — Yes We have interimttent 
trouble ' 

Q — Do you house your labour yourself ? — A — Not all We aie gradually' build 
ing houses with a view to housing a-majority of them 

Q — What proportion of the labour do y'ou house now ? — A — About 35 or 40 per 

cent 

Q —Is that free or do you charge'any rent ? — A —If they put in a full month s 
attendance no rent is charged Bat we charge 8 annas a month per house if they do 
not There is only one charge for each quarter , 

Q — Do you provide a bazaar for your labour ? — A — No We have bazaars that 

fe rented by outside shopkeepers and m addition to that we have a co-operativ'e society 
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ran by null employees of arhich I am the President and that acts as a check on the puces 
of the bazaar men 

Q — The shops are under yom control ? — A — In the sense that sve are the landlord 
of the house that they occupy, otheiwise we have no control ovei them 

Q — Do you also have a school ? — A — Yes There is a school It is an Anglo- 
Vernaculai Jliddle School lun by one of the local mission bodies The company bears 
one half of the expenses and the mission the other half 
Q — Is that a day school ? — A — Yes 
Q — ^Is theie a night school ? — A — No 

Q - In your experience would night classes be a success ? — A —I doubt, whether 
it would be a success here in the present stage We have ovei and ovei gone into the 
question and tiied to arrange a mght school but we have never been able to get students 

Q — In your written statement you think that Government financial aid would rather 
tend to retard the spnit of self-iehance than help to develop it ? — A — Yes 

Q — As against that is it not aigued that India being'still undeveloped from a busi- 
ness point of view the people expect a lead from the Government and if Government come 
out and help in the fiist instance that will encourage people gradually to come out 
of their own account ? — A I think sufficient has been done already in this country 
in various nays to justify my new that there is no real necessity for that, i e , 
financial aid I doubt leiy much whethei any lead that the Government could 
giie financially would be a factor in de-v eloping industry in this country The ten- 
dency then would be the leveise for if you hare given a couple of lakhs in a ceitain 
district to establish a certain industry and you make it a success, I doubt very much 
whether somebody else in another district would start a similai mdustry entirely on his 
own account because he would say “ Give me also a couple of lakhs for starting this 
industry,” and thus the demands would increase and progress would be just as distant as 
ever 

Q — Would you go so fai as to say that if Government did do this, the intending 
Indian investors might possibly say “ We won’t put money in private enterprises but we 
would confine ourseUes to one started by Government or initiated by Government ? ” — 
A — There would stiU be a large number of people who would be willing to place their 
money in companies established by sound people I don’t think that Government aid 
to other concerns uould prevent them fiom investing in concerns that they considered 
good 

Q — With regard to new enterprises which are gomg to be started by Government or 
helped by it you are very keen that all the facts connected with the enterprise should be 
published in advance Don’t you think it might have the unfortunate effect of discouiag- 
mg certain people ? — -A — Yes, that will have to be guarded against 

Q — With regard to marketing products you are in favour of industrial exhibitions 
and travelling exhibitions ? — A — Yes 

<3 — Would you also be in favour of small standing empona like the one at Gawn- 
poie which you have no doubt seen for the sale of local village products ? — A — I have 
seen it once or twice I think an exhibition is likely to create more interest if it is m such 
places as Delhi, Allahabad or Cawnpore as it would have a more lastmg interest if it be at 
a big place where people might come and see it 

Q — About your Central Stores Department, do you think that that could be 
adequately managed and supervised by the Department of Industry which you contemp- 
late? Would they be the right people ? — A — I thmk it ought to be possible If the 
India Stores Department at home are able to obtain the various supplies that are needed 
here, I think it ought to be possible for a similar department to do it in this country 

Q — What would that department be ? Do you want it to have a separate orgam- 
sation of its oum or do you think that it should be a part of the Department of Industry ? 
— A — A part of the Department of Industry under then control 

<3 — On the question of land acquisition I am not sure whethei your grievances are 
against the law or against the Government ? — A — 1 beheve that the law, as it stands, 
IS of distmct advantage to the Punjab agricultuiists and I don’t quite see how the difficul- 
ties that I have had during the past few years in acquiring land can be overcome, and at 
the same time how the mterests of the zammdars can be fully protected The trouble 
with the law is that the relatives and very distant connections can step in and prevent a 
sale bemg put through You have first of all to get the permission of the local authorities 
to the sale and having done that, you are worried by the pre-emptors 

Q — There are clauses by which Government may give exemption from the provi- 
sion of the Act ? — A — Yes but there is difficulty in their operation 

Q, — They are not sufficient for your purpose ? — A — No 
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Q — You ■want further amendments to the Act ? — A — If the present owner of the 
land was "willing to part "with the land and the Government "was satisfied that the industry 
would be established and that the land would be used for that industry then there 
should be no further bax, nobody else should have anything to do with the sale 

Q —Would you like to put it jn this way, that if the Government is satisfied that 
it IS for the public good that this land should be acquired and to that it cannot be acquired 
■without its interx ention then Government should intervene and that should give a clear 
title ? — A — Yes 

Q — And at present you say Government feel themselves not able to do that under 
the existing Act ? — A — Yes Each case is dealt xvith separately and protracted negotia 
tions have to bo carried on The impression that is created among the pre-emptors is 
that it IB difiSoult to get the sale put through 

Q — You say about railway freights and traffic, “ It has not been exceptional for a 
parcel to take four days to reach Lahore from Dharival, a distance of under 70 miles” 
YTiat do you mean by parcel ? — A — Railway parcel 

Q — You speak of sending your goods down to Calcutta and Bombay ? — A —That 
IB what we had to do in pre-war days very frequently We have only a set^sonal trade 
for a few months in the year and very frequently we have had bales sent back to us in 
the early part of the year o'wing to then not having arrived in proper time to be sold in 
the winter 

Q — To what do you attribute that ? — A — To frequent changes at the junctions 

partly 

Q — What led you to start this factory here ? — A — I have been told that it was 
due to the belief that water power would be an asset and that there was easily available a 
number of weavers and that for these two reasons it would be a suitable place 

Sir B N MooKeijee — Q — You get water power ? — A — Very intermittent Lurmg 
a couple of months in the year we have no water power We also have steam plants and 
gas plants 

Q —What notice do you get of the stoppage of water ? — A — That all depends upon 
what the Irrigation Department are able to give us They do then best to give us prompt 
notice Eor long closure for annual repair they give us thiee or four days’ notice, but for 
sudden closures in the middle of the year they have to be guided by the position of the 
river when in flood 

Q — Is the steam power sufficient to enable you to manage your mill without electric 
power ? — A — It is not quite sufficient at the present time 

Q — You cannot work the whole of your mill mthout electric power ? — A — No 
Q — If you had no stoppages you would not lequue any steam plant or any stand- 
by plant ? What is the additional cost of having a steam plant ? — A — We have to 
pay Government for water and we have to keep two sets of prime-movers, and our cost 
per horse power compares unfavourably -with the cost per horse-power in the factories at 
Ca'wnpore 

Q —The vater by which you generate electricity goes back into the canal ? — A — We 
are not allowed to take one drop for any purpose 

Q — Still the Government charges a high rate for the water ? — A — Yes ^ They 
charge Es 10,000 per annum for the water we use and they are trying to get a little more 
for renewal 

Q — They get full use of the water ? — A — Yes 

Sir F H Stewait — Q — When was the mill established here ? — A — Twenty-five 
jears ago 

Q — Before the present company ? — A — Yes 

Q — Did they have water pow^ ? — A — Yes free water power At the time they 
failed the lease for free water had not expired 

Sir B N Mooherjee — Q — What is the total cost of the inlet gates that the Govern- 
ment had to put up ? — A — Six months’ rent would pay for everything that Government 
has done WepayEs 10,000 a year and our new lease "mil be Es 2,000 a month 

SirF H Stewart — Q —What about labour ? — You have criminal tribes ? — A — We 
ha% e had for some months criminal tribes 

Q — Do jou think that they will eventually be useful to you ? — A — At present 
the labour is inefficient, but there are amongst the workers some very promising fellows. 
We always suffer here from the fact that we are in the middle of an agricultural 
district and we have to fall back upon the villagers and whenever there is ploughing or 
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some other agricultural -work to be done they generally go away, at least some of them, 
and this means that during that period we have a short supply of labour 

Hon’hle Sir Fazulblioij Curnmhhoy — Q — Was the null started here on account 
of water power only or wool, or on account of the raw product being near or what ? — 
A — What I have always understood was that the two main factors with the original pro- 
jectors were the wafer power that was available and the labour supply that was available 
They also must have known that they were in the middle of a wool district That Would 
have been another factor 

SirF H Stewart — Q — What about the climate here ? — Is that suitable for weav- 
ing ?— Id — It IS more favourable than otherwise 

Q — About the railway rates, the goods classification committee meets every 
year ? — A — Yes 

Q — Aie you consulted as to what matters should be brought before them ? — 
A —Yes We receive intimation through the Upper Indian Chamber and the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce 

Q — Do you find that your representations meet with their attention ? — A — Some- 
times ^ 

Q —The suggestion that has been made to us is that there should be a board which 
might meet annually or twice a year to go into this question of rates and try to keep them 
as uniform and equitable as possible, and that it might have commercial men on it Do 
you think that would work ? — A — I think it might be tried 

Q — Do you think that commercial men could be useful on a board dealing with 
such complicated questions ? — A — I do not think they can make it much more difficult 
thanAt is at present They ought to make it easier 

Q —This complaint about railway rates is a very general one but it is not usually a 
very specific one Can you think of any suggestion you can make which would help us — 
A —I am not sufficiently in touch with the railways, and I would be speaking entuely 
from my own point of view 

Mr G E Low — Q — Referring to railway rates, do you think it is possible to secure 
uniformity vhen you have zealous district traffic superintendents all over India proposing 
all sorts of special rates to increase the traffic on then length ? — A —The difficulty ought 
to be overcome We only come in touch with one railway and if we were in a centre like 
Cawnpore we would have more experience I have not had experience of anything of that 
type" 

On the question of power, how often do these closures occur ? — A — It depends 
entirely upon the water m the river Last year, for instance, we had them from about 
the middle pf October until about the middle of March, or we had short supplies in the 
canal Last year was an exceptional year, and this year we have had about six weeks’ 
closure so far 

Q — If you could take a fairly typical year and let us have the number of closures it 
would be of assistance, do you know whether these closures were for distribution of water 
because some aieas were dry or because of repairs ? — A — Both 

Hon’hle Sir B N Moolerjee — Q — Do they take less money, in that case, than 
Bs 10,000 ?— A -No 

Mr G E Low — Q — YTiat hours does your labour uoik? — A —During the pie- 
war period we worked in uintei from 7 am to 5 p m with an inteival of an hour, and in 
the summer till G 80 p. M The maximum is 11 hours and the minimum 91 hours with 
an interval of two hours in the summer and one hour in the winter 

Q — Do you think that if you increase the hours of labour you uill get more out- 
put 9 — A — No I am strongly in favour of as far as possible limiting the number of 
hours 

Q — Is the man more constant at his work during shorter hours ? — A — It rs 
difficult to say The inherent laziness is there, and it is difficult to overcome it 

Q — With reference to your opposition to Government financial aid to mdustries, 
does that apply also to “ national safety ” industries ? — A -No 

Q — This country is not self-supporting in a large number of requisites such as 
explosives — and a number of the complicated industries that lead up to them — internal 
combustion engines and a number of other thmgs which cannot be taken up solely as mili- 
tary propositions Do you think that Government wiU be justified m giving grants-in aid 
or something of that sort to get these industries started? — A — Gorernment will be 
justified in endeavouring to organise them and when necessary Government should have 
the complete monopoly of the products 

Q — And be able to switch them on to pure war work ? — A , — Yes 
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Q — As legaids land acquisition and pie omption rights, is not the object of the 
Pre emption Act, the Land Alienation Act and so on to prevent undesirable people get 
ting hold of agricultural land ? — A — That is the object 

Q — ■'rtTien this land is to be industrially used that will be no longer agricultural ?— 
No 

Q —Do you think that for an industry which is bond fide it should be possible, apart 
' from whether it is in the public interests or not, to obtain a clear title fiom a viUmg 
seller ? — A — Yes 

Q — Are the people here anxious to earn moio money, or are they anxious to earn 
only a certain amount of money which suffices for then needs ? — A — The tendency is 
to W'Oik hard for a limited period m order to get a good sum and then to ha\ o a few days 
idleness 

Q — A man has a figure in Ins mind that he w’ants to earn a month and as soon as 
that figure is reached his desire to earn money is enormously decreased ? — A — Yes 

Q — Do you attribute that to the low standard of comfort ? — A — I attribute that 
to the fact that ho has a low standard and ho does not want any more than a certain 
amount of money for his needs His needs are small and when they are satisfied he does 
not want to earn more 

Q — Do you consider that education is one of the remedies for that ? — A — It all 
depends on what education you give 

Q — In this CO opeiativo society do you take any deposits from them ? — A — We 
find it IS difficult Wo has o very few who can deposit and they use it more with a i lew to 
borrowing than sanng 

Q — On the question of education do any of your half timert, go to school ? — A — No, 
Our factory endeavoured to make them to go to school but wore unsuccessful 

Q — The parents do not alloav them to go ? — A — No 

Witness — In 01 dor to encourage our own workers to save w'e haae a bonus scheme 
for regular workers We give them tw'O months’ paj or six weeks’ pay or a month’s pay 
according to their qualifications if they have not been absent for more than the number 
of days prescribed We used to pay them in cash, but we found that it encouraged them 
to stay back and what wo have been doing now is that wo pay them some amount in 
stead of ginng all the cash, and keep tho balance m the superannuation fund 

Sir F H Stcivart — Q — Do they approve of that ? — A — No 

Q — Are they getting superannuation grants ? — A — In some cases wo have given 
a pension to the widow or children of the workers In tho case of a jamadar or cooly 
working for a number of jmars we endeavour to help his relatives We hav o made monthly 
recurring grants, instead of giving all the amount straightaway, for a number of years 

They expect you to provide for your servants? — A — Yes Intermittent 
labour does not always do that 

Mr C E Loio — Q — Along what lines do you think tho problem could bo tackled 
of increasing then desire of earning more money ? — A — I would give them much better 
housing conditions, better surroundings and shorter working days I would be m favour 
of employers assisting their workers to get all the necessaries of life at reasonable rates 
so that the amount of money that the man earns is enough to keep him and his family’ 

— Do you think that anything in the way of amusements or anything 
of that sort would help ? — A — Their amusements aievery primitive Wliat we hope to 
do when w’e acquire all this land is to have a park for them and an institute for the better 
educated, and on their rest days or holidays to enable them to hav e places wheie they can 
go and enjoy themselves and aU that would tend to make them moie settled and desirous 
of working in the factory 

Q —Do you think it would be desirable or justifiable for the Government to compel 
employers to house then labour ? — A — Under the present conditions I do not see how the 
Government can compel them 

Q — ^Is it done in any other country so far as you know ? — A — No It has not 

been done anywhere so fai as I know 

Hon'Ue Sir B N Mookerjee — Q — You said that Government ought to help m 
housing the labour It wiU be difficult to disonnunate between w’hat help should be given 
to one factory and what help should be given to another factory Do you think that it 
would be better if Government made a general rule, and for any factory which wants land, 
the Government would be prepared to acquire it either at their own cost, or acquire it and 
lease it or acquire it and recover the purchase money on easy payments m a number of 
years, and the remaining portion of the work would be done by the proprietors of the 
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mills ? — A — would be moie in favoui of Government granting a lease than giving land 
outrightj so that Government may have the right to step m and tahe it away 

Q — A general rule like that would help ? — A — ^Yes, 

Hon’hle Sii Fazulhlioy Cxanmllioy — Q — Supposing Government acquires land 
and builds chawls and charges you the rent, it wall bo a better step ? — A —It will be 
better from the standpoint of the millowmei, but whether it would ba to the interests of 
Government to spend so much money on houses would bo another question for if the in- 
dustry IS mismanaged and it fails the houses wull fetch nothing Government should 
assist the employers who aio doing their duty by then workmen to the fullest extant while 
at the same time protecting the interests of Government 

Hon'ble Sir B N Moolcrjce — Q — Under my scheme the Government will be quite 
safe Government acquire the land and give the land and if the industry fails they revoke 
the lease ? — A — Yes 

Mr G E Low — Q — rinsing out of Sir E N Mookerjeo's question, would you makeit 
universally applicable or would you confine it in the first instance to specially difficult 
areas so as to begin in the worst places ? — A — I think it would be better to have a 
general rule 

Q — Don’t jmu think that there would bo so much of a rush that it would impose 
an indohnito budget liability on Government? — A — Government would be receiving 
interest on then outlay It vmII bo a question of wajs and means of finding money and 
I do not think it viill be beyond the powers of the Government. 

Q — About the lailway rates, do they chaigo more favourable rates for taking wool 
to Karachi or Bombaj than they do for bringing it to jour mill ? — A — They have special 
rates to Karachi and Dhaiiwal and favouiablo rates to Karachi, but there are number of 
stations from which vrool can be sent at more fav ourable rates to Karachi than to Dhariwal 

Q — ^Jloro favourable rates are given to cxpoiteis ? — A — ^I have woiked out the 
rates just along the lines of j our question, and I find that the rates wepay are frequently 
more than the rates that are paid by the people at Cawnpore or by the exporters on similar 
traffic, 

Q — Take the com oise case Can an importer of woollen goods from abroad obtain 
more favourable rates from tho port than you can to any port or any corresponding 
distance ? — A — I cannot saj 

Uon’hlc Sir Fazulhlioy Ournmbhoy — Q — Have you got special rates for the Dhari- 
wal mill from tho Eailway Company ? — A — Special rates for some classes of goods from 
certain markets to Dhariwal 

Q — Y'ou get w ool from Fazilka in good quantities and you are given concessions ?— 
A , — Yes 

Q — Supposing jmu send j our w oollen goods from here to Cawnpore do j'-ou have any 
special rates t—A —No. 

Q — About financial aid by Gov ernmont do you know what the Governments of Japan 
and Germany have done to foster industry ? — A, — 1 have heard that they have dohe 
lot, 

0 — Kmancially they have helped a lot ? — A,~l am not acquainted with details 
of tho help, 

Q — As regards land acquisition, supposing tho land belongs to a Mussalman and 
he has given it as ual^J, under tho law how are you going to acquire that land ? — A, — I 
have not come in contact with a case of that kind 

Q — Supposing the Government is not able to acquiio such laud surely tho Hindus 
will object to their land being acquired ? If tho land is hold by a Mussalman under wahf 
law it could not be acquired ? — A — I would not bo so foolish as to want it to be acquired 
for me oven if I got it from Government there w’ould bo a lot of trouble from the Mussal- 
mans 

Q — Tho klussalmans know that you cannot take it But supposing you acquire 
tho land of a Hindu it is just tho same, if it is governed by the Hindu joint family law ? — 
A —I am talking abour a wiUmg seller. ^ 

Q — You saj “ Tho average' Punjaboo cooly is a v eiy intelligent man and would 
make an excellent mill hand ” Could he not bo a manager if ho has good facilities and if 
he IS educated well enough ? — A — Some of them would be. They would make excellent 
managers 

Q — Are you employing educated Indians in your factory ? — A — Several 

Q — As assistants to managers ? — A, — As assistants in some departments, and we 
have some as agents in some districts. 
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Q — Ha\e you got any toliool foi youi balf-timois ? — A — Tlieio is a school 

Q — Ib it a inuniGipal school ? — A — The school is inn by one of the local nubsionaiy 
bodies and the company built tho building foi the school and pioMdo half the expenses 
of lunning the school Wo hai o endeai ouied fioin time to time to induce oiii halt timers 
to attend the school but no ha\o not succeeded 

Q — Is any mdustiial class attached to that ? — A — Ko 

Q — Don’t jou think it is essential to mako'som i,orkmon nioio ofhcient ? — A-~ 
1 do not think that if you had industiial classes it nould bo possible to got anj man to 
attend them ' 

/• 

Q — But they Iiaie been doing it in tliCiWadias city ? — A —I do not think that 
they ■\nll do much in tho Punjab side at any lato in this distiict 

Q —Do 3 ou think that Goxeininont should has c iiulustiial schools in big cities ?— 
A — If am people shon that they nant to acquiie an} Jiiionledgo at all in oidei to impiovo 
thomseh es I nould ceitainly gn o them a chance to impioi o themselves 

Q — You say “ Noi do I behei e that the time is iipe foi the geneial establishment of 
technical or industiial school ” — A — Poi geneial establishment thioughout tho country, 

Q — ^Yhe time is not come ? — A — I do not think the time is iipe foi it 

Q — Do you kiiov anything about the Technical Institute in Bomba}-, hoiv many 
students go theio and pass thiough it and go all oi ei tho counti}’- on highei nages ? — 
A — I haie lieaid something 

Q , — Still you think that the time has not come ? — A — Foi tho geneial establish 
mont But foi then establishment at particular places vheio there aio people vho vnll 
immediately aiail theniseh os of these facilities I Mould establish them But I Mas speak- 
ing of general establishment of technical schools t'’!! or ei tho countiy, iii ei or\ centre m 
the country I Mould sa} that if there are a number oi people at ,1113 place, like Bombay, 
Madras, Calcutta or CaMiipoie mIio are Milling to ar ail theniseh es of technical or industrial 
knoMledge, that knoMlodge ought to bo placed at then disposal 

Q, — For Milage industries 3011 do not Mant Milage industrial schools for tho 
people? — A ‘—1 do not think they Mill do ni\ thing to adrance the interests of tho 
counti}, but I am speaking Mith no rei} intimate knoMledgc of tho cottage urdustries 

Q —In paragraph 24 3 ou say “ All that the State can bo expected to do Mould be 
to make knoM'ledge easily aaailablo so as to help people to help themsehes In no 
uncertajn May should tho Goa eiiiment turn aside from tho delusions of spoon-feeding 
businesses or from the peril of State OMired enterprises In any country these methods 
Mould prove a snare and in India most certainly so ” It has not proa ed a snare in Japan 
or Germany ? — A — I do not knoar I am not quite sure 

Q — As regards factory hours, if you fix them at ten hours a day do you think 
that in the hot -weathei the Mmikman can v.oik five hours at a stretch Mithout rest ? — A 
Yes I think so if he staits early enough, if he starts at 9 a m in the morning no, but at 
sunrise he could 

Q — Does ho not loiter about 111 the compound ? — A — Y’es — Even if the mill 
M'or'ksfoi tMO or three hours only you Mould not get the Mholelot of them to Mork steadily, 

Uon'hla Sir B N Moolci jec — Q — At Mhat time do 3 ou begin your Mork ? — A — 
Just at present m 0 are m oikmg long hours In the pre-Mar period 111 the Miiiter m e opened 
a little after sunrise and closed at sunset, and it Mould areiage betMeen 94 hours rn the 
Muirter and 11 hours nr tho summer ^ ' 

Q — You are Morking Mith an oil engine Mheii you do not get Mater poMor ? — 
A — With gas engine and steam engine and mo have an oil engine for electric light, 

Q — You get coal from Bengal ? — A — Yes 

Si) F H Stewmt — Q — It has been put to us that if Goreinment granted certifi 
cates of quality it might help some of these Meaveis, of pashmina cloth fonnstance, Do 
3 ou think it is a practical solution — A — ^I do not think so 

Q — It lb said that they u'-ed to suffer greatly in pre-Mar das s from cheap shoddy 
German goods, and that this might help them to keep the tie do they has 0 secured ?— A,— 
The difficulty Mould be to ensure that each article Mhich is put on tho market Mith a certi- 
ficate of quality attached has been examined and found coriect by tho authority signing 
the certificate There Mould be opportunities for fraud I do not think that I Mould 
be attracted by a certificate I do not think that if you go into tire market and shorv 
the certificate of quality it Mill be of great benefit 
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Written Evidence 

Financial aid to industrial enterjirises, 

Q 1 Have had no grt*at difficulty in financing the various businesses with which I Capital 
have been connected — tea estates, saw mills, woihshops, etc 

I don’t think theie are any difficulties to remove, where the concerns are sound 
0, 2 Industri >1 entei prises aie usually stalled by one oi moie capitalists, either as a 
private Co-opeiative, or a limited habilify Co when more capital is requiied Debentuies 
01 Prefeience shaies are issued, or moie shareholdeis aie admitted, and in laige concerns the 
financial airangements are handed ovei to some expeit fiirn of Financial Agents, eithei in 
England or in India, theie are many firms who specialize m th s 

Q 5 I am not a belie' ei in Government aid in these districts except in what might be Goioumient assist- 
calied then own deiiartment, te, lailwavo, agiieiilture, foieslry, and all works connected ancc 
with the country, and it-, improve nents generally 

Q 5 (1) I don’t appiove of this except in very speciil cases I do not considei it fair to 
tix a prosperous industry in ordei to bolstci up a bad one, let the lame ducks go 

Theie may be special eases due to floods, storms, or famine, uhen this might be sound, 
it IS not to be encouraged 

(2) Same a-- above 

(3) This IS alright for work developing communications, or the good of the public, 
generallv as against in individual help 

(4.) Not advisable 

(b) Sound enough in exceptional cases of new industries, but very risky. 

(6) No 

(7 If for the public benefit, yes 
Q 6 In all 

Control by experts of all ossh expenditure, and general management, as is done on Tea 
(•ardens by expeit Visiting Agents, and Account mts 

Q 7 This cliss of woik should be left seveiely alone by Goxernment, except in Pioneei factories 
very spoiil cas s connected with improving Agriculture, etc 

Q 8 As fai as piactic ible on the Co-operative principle Government supplying machineiy, 
etc , those helped must either share in loss or their Milage Panchayats must guarantee 
Goyernment against loss, the business should be handed over, as sbeii as those who are 
taking ovei can reimburse Government oiiginal capital pins inteiest Pioneer factories 
sliould be closed as soon as the expeit-. are satisfied that they aie not sound 

You can only lun successful industiies with experts, otherwise you lay youiself open 
to 66' ere criticism < v'’ 

Successful pioneering experiments should only be made into peimanent Goveinment 
enterpiises when theie is no means of getting other shareholders to carry on 

Q 9 I don’t know any sowni^ concerns that are hampered hy the conditions undei which pmanciHg agencic' 
they aie financed 

Q 10 No occasion for more assistance 

Q 11 Ihayekno'vn many private concerns developed by the co opeiation of three or Co opciadon 
foul induiduals, frequently eventually turned into a company Co-operative Societies should 
be worked by a head, controlled by a committee, foi the benefit of those who aie co-operating 
Q 12 Co opeiative Societies should be encouraged for the industiies which develop the 
natural resources of the country, and which without Government aid woul I not he developed 
at all Such industiies, as the iriigition of the land in the cold weathei, all along the 
banks of the bigger streams, and rivers, by means of pumps and small oil encines by which 
better or moie crops could be grown, and very luxurious glass could he produced, and yery 
much bettei cattle developed , i very gieat desideratum for this part of the n orld 

Q 13 This depends on your experts and many different local conditions Government 
should never compete with private enterpnse, unless it is for public good ment a^sistance'^' ” 

Q 14 Government should not run, or aid a new enterpnse yvhich is likely to interfere 
with the expensively imported and trained labour of an existing enterprise 

Technical aid to Industries 

Q 16 I have met many scientific officers, who were paid entirely, or partially, by funds Technics) j 
supplied by Goierumept The officeis of the Indifin Museum, the Agricultural, and Forest genoml? 
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officers, Public Works officers, and the officers of the Tea Association, also the Geological 
' Depnrtment 

Q 16 Improvement on tea estates in the way of manuring, removing pests, etc , blightsj 
and many other ways, vide JJi Watt, Dr Mann, Dr Wood ]\Iason, and others Private firms 
and companies besides availing themselves of the officcis of the Indian Tea Association to 
•nhose salaries they contiibute, frequently call in consulting private experts, some 
- companies employ then vv holetime experts, and at times avail themselves of Government 

experts 

Q 17 They should alwavs contribute a fixed fee, on business lines except in verj 
special cases In no case should Gov ernment paid experts be allowed to compete freely with 
private experts , this is sometimes done, advice being given without any charge being made 
except for out-of-pocket expenses 

Q 18 No business allows its pi ivate alfaiis to be published If the results are to be 
published, it must be with the sanction m writing of the paitics concerned No piiyate 
expert would evei got employment, if it was found tint he divulged the secrets of his 
employe! s' business 

Q 19 No 

Q 20 No 

Eesearch abroad Q 21 I used to be one of the original subseiibeis I stopped subsciibing, as I had no use 

for this Institution, and neither the time nor inclination to wade through its publications 

Q 22 All lesearch should “ as fai as climate, etc , permit " be c irned out in India, 
“and as near the spot as possible 

Researches to be conducted in England this is for each special expert in Ins own depart- 
ment to decide 

It is impossible to say definitely until the question arises 

It would be useless to experiment on the manufactuic of tea m England, when it had 
to bo produced in India 

Q 23 Cannot do it wntbout gieat Indian experience, except on the question of what 
and how the market lequiies the finished product this is geneially done to sample 

Q 24 The Scientific Department and existing Governme"t officers have frequently 
been very useful 

Smveys foi indus Q, 25 Veiy much so 

tnalpniposes q 26 On business lines by business men who aie dependent on results for their liveli- 

hood 

The development foi the benefit of the people of the materials andro'ouices of natuie 

Q 27 By publication in pamphlet form with good illustiations 

^ Assistance tn ?/iojZe /?«(7 firerZKC/s 

Commcioial Q 28 Inteieshng , I don’t ihinl any business man would look for what be wanted 

Museums in the Museum 

Q 29 They should be ceutial m big towns, and each department run by a praeticul 
business man, who has been earning his living by that particular tiade or Industry 

Sales Agencies Q 30 I have no experience of sales agencies 

Industnal Exhibi ^ Industiial exhibitions aie of very little pinotical value, unless on a large and 
tioiiB comprehensive scale, with working demonstration exhibits 

Q 32 Government should hold them occasionally, but they must have a business man 
to luii them , it IS of no use letting a Municipal Commissioner, who has been trained as a 
lawyer, or doctor, run an industrial exhibition , run it with experts, advertise it with an 
expeit, make it widely known, at least two jeais beforehand, and run each special department 
by its own specialists and give special prizes for good exihibits,not foi freaks 

Q 33 Exhibitions should be instinctive, and useful to the particul ir part of the w oild in 
which they are held, if they are so, the buyers and sellers will both turn lyi freelv They 
should not be run as dime or freak shows 

Trade representar Q SI People in trade prefer as a rule to have then own representatives and most of 

P'®® them do I don’t think Goveinment should interfeie in these matters, trades associations, 

and Chambers of Commerce usually fulfil these functions 

Govemmont Q> 5 pei cent of the imports are by Government, they should call for 

patronage tenders in the press at inteivals, and deal with reliable, and reputed firms 

Banking facilities Q 39 Marketing indigenous products is done by Agents or middle men The present 

system works quite well 

Other fo) ms of Goveinment aid to Industues 

lapd policy Q 41 The bulk of Cachar is in forest reserve, and is not given out to cultivators 
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Tliero ire Inlf i million acres o£ rcbervo mtlns Distiict, among this land there are many 
thousand acies of Bhils, nhieh Mill no\er grow good timber, these should be thrown open to 
cultii ation, 

Q 42 Any now ludiistrv should have special concessions ^ 

Tratntnff of labour and supervision 

Q 4 !• During the thirty six years that T ha\o been in India I base profession illy visitoifGcneral 
many hundreds of the tea fictones, fibre factories, oil mills, saw mills, etc 

I think more Ins been done in the tea industiy than in any other that I am acquainted 

i\ ith 

I look upon Cl cry facloiy iihich is propeily run as the best type of technical school 
iihith you could possibly have ' 

They have been an enoimous ad\ intago to the province, and the men themselves 
In most well run factories there aio one or ti\o rnrope-liained and fully qualified engi- 
ncLib, who are training Indians, to bo ovpeit incthanics, carpenters, hi icksmiths, tinsmiths, 
etc I have mi self and with the ud of my st iff assisted to tiam m my hundieds of Indian 
artizans In miny factories y ou will find men wlio came to to i as oidiuaiy coolies, five or 
Ei\ years before, now in charge of machinen worth over half a lac of rupees, all the training 
hai mg been received ou the garden , many of these men learn how to lead and wiite, and 
work to plan and scale 

Not only IS the faituiy a technical school, hut the life, loutine, and work on the gar Jen 
IS ail ediicifioii in itself, both for the Indian iiul the young Luio[can fresh from home 

Tiity learn what cuHii ition and tilth mean, the reasons for, ani the best way to ciiiy 
out vauous systems of mitiiiriiig, draining, etc 

Many of them learn how to grovV European veget ibics and fruit tiees 
Those men when time expiitd, take up laud in the vilKues, and the moie intelligent of 
them heconie very rich, and prospcioiis f iriiicrs The v ilue of cattle owned by tune evpired 
coiilies runs into ciorcs of rujicts, the sugar cane nulls owned by time expired coolies in the 
tuirraa V lilcv done, are wort h ov cr four 1 ice of rupees 

T\nioii 1 came to India there wfre pnctically no iron sugircano nulls in the District, 
m my estates had no m ichiiiery at all, there w ere no oil engines oi electric light, plant, oi 
witer power plants, no oil mills, dc 

III nil the industries I have been coniiei ted with, in Assam, Bong il, the Dooars, Chitta- 
gong, and Cachar, all the Eurojie ins aio constantly traiiimir thousands of Indians, and a 
Tory' good training it is too This is all being done without costing Government a single 
penny I know of cases of ignonnl Indian hoys starting on four orfuernpseb a month 
twenty ycirsago, now dnwing up to fifty rupees a mouth, ns a Cha Mistn Sirdar I am 
positive tint many peojle do not know what luiropein C ipital and the Tea Industiy hive 
done for the Indian, the Tea Industry is now tlio most pros) eroub iii Indn, ind it only wants 
to be loft alone internally Lxtciimlly it wants a great dial 

Q fa 1 think this IS in very good hands ind should not be interfered with 
Q 10 Thirty -Six yearn m India vnd ten year- at home TJio firm I manage tiain ill 
their own worl. people, in tlicir own way, and have trained hundreds, mauy of whom arc now 
earning very good w iges 

1 ou cannot heat the appiculiccship system, hut help the sin irtci lads to get as much Afpranticcalup 
technical, or as it would he hi Iter to c ill it, scientific, liaitung as possible When y ou have to systom and mdus 
e 11 n your living, by what you make in competition with otheib in the open market, y ou ti'i'l "ud oti'or 
reihso the advantage of jinetical manual triiinng I would make everv boy' go tliiough some 
course of manual tr lining bolore he I ikes bis scientific course, it will harden bim up, a d 
make i man '“of Inin, wo put our apprentices to stirt with at the smithy I was at school 
for some years in Eugliml, then went to Germany, nid took the first poition of mv scientific 
manual tiaiiung there, ind then continued in shops, uul technical oi scientific colleges, and 
night schools in Engl md An Engineer’s education is novel firished, and the more he lesins 
the mole Ignorant he finds ho is 

Q 47 hloii from indian industrial schools are so f.ii of no use to us in oui business 
Q 4b The two systems should bo developed iccording to ciicumstauces, and the nature 
of the huBinesB , we prefer to tram our own local men 

Boys to join crafts should go to schools from C to 12 years of age, and then he appren- 
ticed It IS a mistake to put them through the Iccbmcal college first, if they are to bo enfts- 
men 

Wo take on lads from 12 years old, put them on to forge and light hammer fust, to 
harden them up, and m.ike them phy sicnlly fit , men of this class do not require higher educa- 
ten , it spoils them, they pick up quite a lot of useful education *' not hook learning of their 
own, whiLst Icaimng the manual work, 

Q 49 Let tho boys go wholotimo to a primary school until they aie twelve, and then 
come into tho shops, when the tirst piocess is to huden them up We give ipprentices liberal 
wages starting at six or eight rupees a month, accoiding to tho physique, and advance then 

1 A 
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■wages bv a lupee a year, to diligent youths, with fiee house and modicines In my opinion 
the physical tiaining with good feeding is moio important than the so called technical tram- 
ing In a business wrhere theie is much competition, only fit and able men can be employed 
Q 50 We aie of opinion that all films should lun their own industrial school, entirely 
undei their own contiol Ten yeaisin a general lepair shop, pait of the time being spent on 
election woik, is a first class training to willing and healthy lads 

<2 61 Skilled managers aro brought out from home by various industries and they 
tram the supervisors, etc Occasionally ordinarj apprentices proie themsches capable of 
(.airying on very important work 

Q 62 Scholarships might he offcied, but I am rather inclined to leare well alone, 
theie IS no gieat demand at present for tho highei trained Indian ami ■when theie is the man 
will be there T1 e best training is obtained on the actual work itself, not in an industrial 
school making models and tojs 

Q 55 Theie is no law requiring qu ilifications at present except for engineeis on 
vessels, railways, etc , -whcie theie is a chance of the public losing their Incs I suggest that 
Goieinment encouiage all drners in chaige of factoiies to become efficient and obtiin certifi 
cates, it must come 


General offictal admtimiratton and organization 

Q 56 Should bo left to the Agricultural and Foiest Department, with specialists, 
pnctical commercial experts, and tiained men 

<3 57 to 62 I think these •would be more in tho line of i Government official than in 

mine 

Organization of Teehitcal and Siicntific Departmenti of Government 

' Q 63 With the evception of the Indian Tea Association’s “ issisted scientific depiit- 
ment,’’’ and the Forest, and Agricultural Dcpaitments with a few very poor survey schools, 
theie IS none 

I think this should be left severely alone by Governmont except Forests and Agiicultuie 
The Forest Depaitment as such is hopeless One European is in charge of half a million 
aeies, it takes him all his time to t hoik the collection of foiesl duos There is no forestry 
in the Surma Valiev, and vei 3 little m Assam If the whole of the revenue foi the next 
thirty years were devoted to foiestiy some good might be clone All trees of aiiv value have 
been extracted, Within a reasonable distance oftlioiiveis Whj’’ is it that we have to import 
timber fiom Buima and Australia? There must bo something radically wiong 

No leasoiiable poison would ohjei t to such a huge area, being in forest reserve piovtded 
some pi ai tical w ork were done The better tices in this disiiict spread \ cr^ slowly, and it is 
up to the depaitment to take active steps to plant them They liave far too mnoli land in 
Foiest Iteserve , if they planted out 1,0U0 acics a jear, it would take them live bundled yearb 
to have any show at all 

The onlv tiees which propagate freely are those whose seeds aie earned b^ the wind, or 
buds, and other animals 1 re£< r to ti ees such as tho simul, acacias bignonias, and the 
commoner figs Tlicie ire only about six different trees indigenous in this distnct which are 
vvoith jilanting , 

Q 64 I think as f 11 is this district is concerned Government had bettei leave indus- 
trialism alone, o'vcept in the case of agiiciilture on a small scale md foiestrj" The Foiest 
Depaitment is quite capable of absorbing all the Goveinment spaie monej, and attention, for 
the next thirtj vears 

Q 68 Communications, sanitation, forestij, agriculture Tho elimination of malaria 
IS the most impoitant aid that can be given to industries in this province 
Q 76 By teaching common sense 

Q 77 It IS useless Iheii doing this unless, when they come out here, Goveinment arc 
prepared to spend money on what they advise 
Q 78 None Have puichased my own 

Q 79 A waste of good money, in this distiict , aliight in big towns 
Q 80 No There are plenty of very good ones already 

Government oi gamzation for the collection and distribution of Commercial Intelligence 

Q 82 No, hav e no use for his statistics 
Q 84 I have nevei seen the “Indian Tiade Journal ■” 

Q 85 Bettei left alone , those inteiested are much better at it There arc too many 
already , they mostly go into the waste paper basket, or to the bazaar to wiap up sweets 

Q 87 Special monogiaphs are at times useful, but from the point of view of the 
piactical man they aie too crude, and^don'’t go far enough as legaids industues, etc 

Q 88 Successful people in trade don’t want any iiiterfeience in then business, hut 
would like better, cheaper and more reliable means of communication 
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OlJid} foivis of Government action and organization 


Q 89 Coitifieates should be gi\en for all comestibles such as gbee, milk oils, meat, Cerlificites of 
fisb, etc , compulsory for gbee and milk quality 

, Q 90 The Local lloaid or blimicipal Sanitary Dcpaitment should grant such certifi- 
cates 


Q 91 Penalties should be imposed foi the adulteration of tea and tea waste 

Q 90 Yes 

<3 97 At times, all communications are mtcriupted except by coniitiy' boat 
railuay to Assam has been a gieat loss Tiinbei was being imported fiom Assam 
Hoads, tVatei ways, and Railwaj 3 all require improving Many ot the roads aie below flood 
Ici el, have insulhcient watei ways and are breached aftei heavy flood The railway is closed 
after eieiy bad flood causing gieat inconvenience Waterways hare been almost entirely 
neglected 

Q 98 Pieights on produce in bulk such as coal, timber, etc , should be reduced 

Q 100 All oui waterways require nnpiovemcnt 

Q 102 I doiPt think anything has been done by Government, piiiate firms have Hydm eleolno 
earned out minoi schemes , for tea gaulen factories, etc , and have drawn up various pi ejects Powe‘ Burvois 
w hich bar e not been earned out 


Preventirn of 
adulter atvon 
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p iitiicrohip 

The transpoit 


Q lot Corundum in the Kassi i Hills 

Q 105 Absolutely hoperess in Cachai, a little better in parts of Assam and Dooar» 
linn on the wiong lines It is simply a levcnue collecting department as it is now kliny 
saw mills hne been closed, piiiicipally owing to the Forest Department My fiim ran a 
saw mill foi many years, hut lost a lot of mnnci o\ei it We had to pay Forest dues on bark 
siv' dust, and bad wood, (his took away all (uofit, on the cheaper timbeis for boxes, which w’as 
the hulk of our tiade 


Essenlial minerals 
Forest Depirfment 


Q 100 Improvemeut of ri\er&, stieams, and loads 
Q 107 This should hare been undeitaken years ago 
It IS time the Forest Depaitmeut practised forestry 


Or a tVIULNCE, 3 rd JA^UARY 1918 

lion’ hie Su Jt K 2toolcrjcc — Q For how many yeata have you been lu Assam 
37 years 

Q You do not think that, ui a backward piovince like Assam, Government should 
foster ludustiics ? — A I would not call Assam hiclcward 

Q What ndustnes h i\ e y ou got except tea ?-'- a 1 Petioleum, lime, coal, oil mills, etc 

Q These are not developed y ct ? — A Lime is very much developed 

Q You do not think that Government should give any assistance to foster industries? — 
A I very much think so 

Q Butvou say heie in answer to question No 5, “I am not a believer in Government 
aid in these districts except in vvhat might be called then own department, « e , railway's, 
agncultuie, foiestiy and all woiks connected with the country ” — A Tint is my pmut M e 
want aid fiom Government in their departments 1 hey have vanous departments We do 
not want mterfereiicp with private enteipiise, but we want aid in the wav of communic itions, 
sanitation, education, forestry , etc 

Q And all the industiies you have named, coal, petioleum, etc , arc European concerns, 
chiefly of European capital ? — A There aie some Indi m oil nulls and there are Indian firms 
ns well as European turns woiking lime stone and I think there aie some Indian firms 
working coal 

Q lu youi note y ou say, " In all the industnes I have been connected with in Assam, 
Bengal, the Dooais, Chittagong, and Cachai, all the Euiopeans are constantly training 
thousands of Indians and a vtiy good tiaimng it is too” Mhat sol t of training do those 
thousands of Indian^ have ? — A In the tea distiict theic are many experts Many of the 
laiger companies have got then own expeits la agiiciilture, eiigineeiing, elecLi city, and lU 
various other subjects, the men who work under them aie trained by them They get 
training in aguculture, engineering, electricity and vaiious othei subjects 

Q Do you mean labour training, or training as supeivisors -or foremen ? — A We 
generally take them as young as possible, 

Q What class of jeople ? — A All classes 

Q Do y ou mean that y ou have got a technical college and you take boys who pa^s the 
matiicnlation oi some such examination ? — A We give them a veiy practical training 
When they have done ten yeais m such a way they earn good salaries 

Q What is that good salary ? — A Kupees 50 oi CO a month, they join on as ordinary 
appientices 
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Q These aie of the cooly olass ? You tram those coolies who work there ? — A Not 
only coolies, but people fiom the 7 timdt and lamar cisies I do not know what the definition 
of a cooly is, in India > 

Q They aio the aitisan class? — A They commence ns coolies oi hammermen 
Q You do not know what the coolj' class is in India with your e\peripnce of India 
foi moie than thiity yeais ? — A I know what a cooly does, when he comes to a ten gaiden 
Q You say you are doing enough foi the training of these men but do you give them 
sufficient training to be qualified mechanical foiemen oi supervisors? — A I hev very soon 
use to that 

(2 Can you tell me any man who has been the foieman of a shop ? — A I can fell you 
of the men uho have been foremen of saw mills, and foremen in tea factories kJy experience 
IS n6t connected with towns I am only speaking now about Assam and the mofussil 

Q Whit education do these boys get beside the piactu al training ? — A A great manv 
aie t ikeii from schools, and some of them attend night schools The apprenticed bovs in 
our film all get education We teach them in English, fiom the beginning and we do not 
teach them lernaculai They can rise to the posts of draftsmen Some of them go away_, 
some of oui men ha\e gone to Mesopotamia, drawing Es 125 a month 

Q As whit 9 — ^ I suppose they must have gone as pait of the Public Works Depait 
ment, as oveiaCci oi something liKe that 

Q Hare you got aiegulai staff of teacheis, and wlieie do the students get their piactical 
tiaiuing? — A A gi eat deal ottlieii training is natnially personal training We employ 
about 30 babus, and before the war w'e had anything from i couple of hundred to 500 
mistnes and mates woiking oiidiffeient clisses of work We take oui boys as a rule at the 
age ot 12 and we give a good pay to stait with 

Q What good pay ? — A A boy at the age of 12 starts at Ks 6 a month He gets 
flee house, fiee medicines, and he uses by one laipte a year 

Q In answer to question No 04. you say, “ 1 think as far as this distiict is concerned 
Government had hettei leave mdiistiialisni alone ifou do not want Government to do 
anything there ^ — A Not as regards industries, but we want them to do a great deal in other 
respects * 

Q To construct loads and railw ays ? — A We w ant the district to be opened up We 
want sanitation, and education 

Q We lie here to enquiie about the development of industiies and not about sanitation 
It IS not within oui reference? — A Very well 

Sir F II Stewart —Q, What is the name of your fiim?—.! Messis Ede Brothcis 
Q How long bare you been in Silcbar ? ~A Since 1880 

Q With lefeience to the laiious forms in which Government aid may be given you 
do not think that guaiaiiteed dividends aie feasible except in the case of w oiks of public 
benefit Would you include undei those, things like lighting comyianies and tramv'ays ? — 

^ I do nob think we aie sufficiently tar ad\anced for lighting companies and tramways 

Q Hoad tiansport and light railways ? — A That is generally done by the railway 
companies undei Goveinment guaiautee Owing to the w ar that has been stopped The 
Government w ere i eiy keen on that 

Q You say tb it the snjiply of machineiy on hue purchase system is sound enough in 
exceptional cases of new industries but lerr iisky But would it not help the smaller people 
very much ? — A Not all industries East of all, you must bare the raw mateiial and 
unless you have got it in suflicient quantity there is not much use in stalling an industiy 
not unless you develop agricultuie to produce the law material 

Q But in the way of helping agriculture to produce the mateml ? — A I agree with 
y on there, Sir, that they can do a lot in that diiection Theie is a lot of land, waste land, 
which only wants a little help m the way of iriigation plant 

Q Has the Engineering department under Local Goiernment dealt with that question? — - 
A No I haAe peieonally made some expeiiments in the way mystlf and found it veiy 
successful We lia%e got a laige iiumbei of big riveis and if the Government would take 
up the matter on a big scale it would be very advantageous 

Q -Whodoyou think on behalf of Government should conduct these experiments now? — 

A The Agricultuial Department 

Q Don'’t you think that it is advisable to haX e an Industiial Depaitment which Would 
peihaps deal with it? — A If the Government have the funds and tne staff The trouble 
with Assam is want of money and staff Every depaitment is understaffed and eveiy^ 
depaitment has not enoilgh capital What Assam qants is capital 

Q Has the Agricultural Depaitment got time and men to devote to puiposes of this 
kind ? — A ot at present 

Q Youi remedy would be to staff the Agricultural Department v ery mucli moie fully 
A Quite so ^ 

Q You do not want particulaily to see a new Industrial Department ? — A You must 
have the law mateiial to vvoik on We aie very poor in most of the mineials and those 
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tint we Lave aie being woiked fairly well, and to get the animal or vegetable products we 
must have better developed agriculture 

Q jVnd you tbinlc that, that can be done by the Agriculturil Department, if it is bettei 
staffed and there are more men and so on ? — A I think so I think that we must beirin at 
the beginninsr, that is, with the raw material One of our more valuable products is oil seeds, 
the bye-pioduetiof which is used largely tor manuring 

Q With lefoience to pioneering faetoiies you say, “ Pioneer factories should be closed 
as soon as the evpeits aie satished that they aie not sound ” But unless the experts were 
satished that thej woie sound surely they should not be opened ? — A You see we have no 
exports 111 Assam We have Mr- JlcSwiney and iMi Mackay in chaige of the Agricultural 
Department, but in the agiicultiiril industries there are no experts in As-am I suppose, 1 am 
the only one who has attempted oxpeiiments with power irrigation 

Q But supposing that these pioneei factories are sound would you hand them over to 
piivite enterpiice as soon as they have proved to be sound ? — A I take it that it is the geneial 
policy or practice, — not to interfeie with private enterprise 

<2 Aie there many co'opeiatiie societies in Assam ? — A We aie jiist starting- Not 
very many as f ir as I know 

Q Those that do exist — what arc they foi ? Agriculture ? — 4 I have really veiy little to 
do with it There has been one started in Cachai wlii< h has not been very successful so far 

Q Do you think that there is scope foi them, or that the people of Assim aie sufficiently 
advanced to realise what good they can get fiom them ^ — A I think that a great many jieople 
in Assam are veiy' much more ulvanced than the other paits of India I think that the per 
»centageof literate people in the older portions <if Assim and the Surma Villey and the Khasia 
Hills IS gieatei than in other puts of India, outsido the towns 

Q With reference to experts you think that Government paid experts should not be 
allowed to compete freely with jirivate cxjicits, and the results of then woik should not be 
published. Would that he fair ? Those expcits who would only be entertained by Govern 
meut if they were entertained at all, m the public interests — should not the results of then 
woik bo available for the public? — A, You are referring speci illy to the tea industiy ’ 

Q No. — J My remarks, of course, were natuially with lespect to the tea industiy , as 
I am supposed to be representing a bi inch of the tea industry 

Q With reference to the tea industry you say thit it is piotty well oiganised already? — 
if I do not like to say that, there is no room foi impiovement It is still in its infancy, and 
since I have been in the tea disfiiots the outturn has gone up to 20jnaunds an acie, wheie 
the gardens have been worked on scientific lines 

Q The tea industiy has its own scientific organization ?— if They have a scientific 
department which I do not altogether approve of 

Q In what lespects do you think it should be -improved ? — A They should have a 
practical planter at the head of it They' have highly tiaincd scientific men fiom home 
They have no experience of Indian labour and Indian ngiicultural systems and things of 
that kind 

Q But their functions are cutuoly advisoiv ? — A Yes They have no executive 
functions 

Q About the Impel nl Institute you say that vou used to be one of the oiiginal 
subsenbers Were you a subscriber to the publications or to the Institute ? — A To the 
] ublications 

Q You gave them up because you found them no use ? — A I cannot say that I found 
them of much use 

Q With refeicnce to the land that yon sav is available for cultivation, are there anv 
special difficulties in the way of people who wanted to take up that land ? — A Aiy^thing that 
18 in the Forest Beserve IS absolutely closed and there is rf6 possibility of getting anything 
out of it I was connected with a block of land In the Hattital theie was a block of 20,000 
acres and it was proposed to deforest it, a poition to be given to Indians and a portion to 
be developed by some companies There was quite a number of Indian and otner firms 
interested in this, and they tried baid to get this by saying that the draining of this Bhil was 
uot an easy matter to the Forest Department and that the people wuo would take it up would 
lay tram lines through it and the Foieat Department would have the use of this tramway to’ 
get its timber out, 

Q Did they have the support of the Local Government ? — A We had a conference 
and there were on it the Deputy Commissioner, Subdivisional officer, and the v arions other 
officers, and half a dozen planters, ropiesenting the various Calcutta firms — ^respectable 
people, — and the matter was tiken np to the Chief Commissioner of Assam and the Foiest 
Department weie natuially against giving up any land 

Q You do not know what the Assam Government’s lecommeudatiou was in the mattei 
to the Government of India ? — A No 

Q How long ago was it ?— 4 About four years ago when Mr Jackson was the Deputy 
Commissioner in Silchai, ’ 
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Q Ha\e vou any definite system of appienticeship ? Have jou any articles oi 
indentuies ? — A No We want no more people to come and woik with ns It is a privilege 
for them to come They stait on Ks 6 a month and use one lupee i-ycar If the boy 
IS a smart boy and oldei than twelve we stirt him on Its 8 a month We staifc them 
accoiding to their abilitt 

Q Wlieie do tbev come fiom ^ — A We have all soits of men, ^Manipuiis, Bengalis, etc 
We are not aery paitmulai what the caste is We keep i boy if he is suitable and it ho is 
not we send him awav We have no agreement 

Q I suppose that these boys when thea come to yon have had no edination ? — A 
Some of them aie educated Some of them have got piimaia education Wcdonofcwoii\ 
auimt that We give them i certain time every day foi education, and we stait with the 
Roman cliaiacter 

Q Do they stay w'lth } oil aftei appienticeship ? — A A gieat many Some of them 
have been with us for thiilv yens A sreat nuinliei if them get liighci pi) Some of 
them diift to Goveinment seivice and tia giidens, ind we alwavs lose a few cvciy yeai 
The men who have gone away aie getting Rs 40 oi 50 a month 

Q So fai as you -lie coneeined and your film IS toncerned your system of appientice- 
ship works veiy well ? A Yes 

Q Y^oii do not thiiilv th it it will he advisable foi Government to institute any system 
of ai tides of appientice'hip " — A Ivot so fai as we aie coiiceintd We have had Govern- 
ment ippientiies '1 hey^ aie with us foi thiee ymirs They up taught dr iwing ind they 
can lead and wiite Tlie li«t man th itiaine to us passi d his examination ind on completing 
Ills examination he was entitled to Rs 2 j worth of tools to i any on his ti ide He lefused 
to take the tools and we ashed him the leason He said that he was not going to be a 
mi-trv but a diaftsman He would not take on a mistiv ’s woik, but vvas going to be a > 
diaftsmai As far as I know hciS now a tracer in the Public Woiks Dt,paitmeiit 
Q What soit of pay is he getting ? — A I could not tell you 

Q With lefeieneeto your remar s about the Foiest Depaitment can you tell us what 
the organisation of the Forest Seivico in Assam is ? — A Thev have Europeans and Indians 
some of whom are foiest r inger= In Cachar bt foie tlie wai we had one European and four or 
five langers 

Q Have you a Conservator 01 a Deputy Conseivatoi ? — A Deputy Coiiseivator The 
Con ervator I think lives in Shillong who is in chaigc of the whole province We have one 
Ivuropean in charge of half a million acres 

Q Is theie anv provision made in the Forest Department in Assam foi commercial 
knowledge’ Is there any one theic who his got commercial experience, and knowledge? —.4 
Not that I know of 

Q Is there any engineer associated with the hoiist Depaitment ? — A Nothin the 
Surma Valley At the present time our di-tnct is in oh irge of an Indian — ^no doubt, a very 
competent m in, but he is not a commerci il man 

Q Do you think th it youi ciiticism would be met to a luge extent if commeinal and 
engineeiing elements were intro luced into the Foie t Service ’—/f The fust thing that we 
want IS foiestrv I have been thirtv-seven yeaip up bcie and I have lo import my limber 
from Europe and other places When there was no wai on we used a large quantity of timbei 
in our coiiti acting business, building factories, bungilows, etc 

Q Why did vou have to import it from Europe , because it was not available in Assam, 
or because you could not get it out from the foiests heie ? — A In Ass im piopei there is a 
certain amount of timber and also in the Lushai lulls but it is very difficult to get it out and it 
takes time to season it 

Q Is it that suit ible timber is not found there oi is it the ditticulty of extiaction and 
tiansport ? — A The dilliculty in Cachar is extraction 

Q You say that piavate farms have earned out oeitain minoischemesregardinghydio- 
electiic powei suiveys, and have drawn up vanous pi oyeots which have not been carried out 
Aie there any speual instances -which you can give ’ Have you gone into the matter in 
detail ’ — A The Katakhal foi one, the Gogia foi another, for impiovement of navigation 
and drainage which I believe lias been taken up by the Chief Commissionei of Assam and 
they are going to attempt something on the Boialv river 

Q Has any reference been made to the Local Government by youi association for 
instance on the subyect ? — A They have fiom time to time The CommibSioner and a number 
'of planters visited Gogra nver in connection with its improvement I think something has 
been sanctioned 

Q Y'ou mention corundum in the Khasi Hills Is it not being extracted now ? — A I 
think some firm has a monopoly For many years we used to buy what the Indians call 
/ orO}id pothal in the bazaar foi oiii carpenters for shaipening their tools 

Q Did it answer youi pui^pose ’ — A Yes They were crude blocks which are set into a 
piece of wood 

Mr A Gliaitciton — Q Have Messrs Ede Bros any woik shops at Silchar ? — A Yes 
Q How many men do you employ m noimal times ? — A Actually in the workshop 
anything up to 50 We do i good deal of work both in Assam, Chittagong ana Surnja 
Yallej;' We used lo do contracting work, boiler makers' work, etc 
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Q You are mainly connected with the tea industry ? — A Yes In fibre fictoriesj tea 
factories, oil factories, etc 

Q How many apprentices have you in the -workshops ? — A At the present time -wo have 
^ot 12 aj^prentices 

Q And 50 workmen ? — A I do not think there aic 50 woikmeu ]ust at present When 
there is no war wo liave fifty oi more, sometimes over 300 

Q You undertake what they tall millwright’s woik ? — A General oontiacting, uidcnil 
engineering work 

Q Most of the contract work would be in the nature of millwright’s work? — A Would 
jou call building bungalows millwright’s work? 

Q No, but working machineiy for a tea factory ? — A We do a lot of that We receive 
a retaining fee from a lot of companies foi doing that work 

Q For the millwright’s work special’y do you have to employ Euiopean fitteis, oi 
millwrights or is it done by youi mislries ? — A We ha\e no Europeans, at present We have 
had as many as si's, men at a time befoie the war 

Q These boys whom you tram as apprentices — do they become fit to take chaige of a 
millwright’s job ? — A Last year I sent one head motorman and fise men to put up a 
motor electric installation in a new factory I was on that factory for four days , we completed 
the work and were paid without any comment 

Q You were there ? — A Yes I was up there for four days, to see the woik started 
Q You mention in your written statement that a gieat deal may be done foi the 
irrigation of land in the cold weather all along the banks of the bigger streams, and you say 
that you have made experiments in that direction ? — A Yes 

Q What areas are you contemplating the irrigation of in that way ? — A It will run into 
thousands of acres You will have to use oil engines and pumps throwing 10,000 gallons 
an hour 

Q What size would that be ? — A Four-inch delivery pipe 

Q Is there anything of this kind being actually done beyond your experiments? Are 
there any cases of pumping from rivers ? — A Not on this scale On the various tea 
gardens they have small pumps 

Q That IS for supplying dunking water But are any used for irugation ? — A To 
irrigate small areas and not big areas as far as I know 

Q Would you considei it the function of Government to intioduce these engines and 
pumps ? — A Unless you can find somebody else who is enterprising enough to put in capital 
Q Have you or any other film or have planters or anv one else attempted to do anything 
in this direction ? — A I do not think beyond ourselves I ma’e lathei a hobby of this sort 
of thing, in spaie time I am very fond of gaulening and that sort of thing and I took up a 
certa n amount of land, planted ]ute, potatoes, and sugarcane and things like that, and we 
had several engines and pumps that weie doing nothing and I put the pump down near the 
river and I laid down a pipe and an oil engine, and 1 have laid pipes all over the place 

Q What IS the area ? — A The actually irngated aiea w'ould not be moie than two acres 
It IS only a small expeiiment 

Q Would you recommend the supply of engines and pumps on hue purchase system? — 

A I would recommend a stait in a small way 

Q Would you -recommend it to be continued once it is dcmonstiated to be useful? — 

A Most decidedly We are just djing foi want of something of that kind I had a talk 
with our Commissioner, and he was very much in favoui of it, and Mr McKaj who is the , 
Deputy Superintendent of Agiicultuie for Assam came ovei to see the woik that inv men 
were doing in the way of imgating the lands 

Q You would stronglj'- advocate that hue purchase system should be introduced foi the 
supply of machinery and plant ? — A Yes 

Q That IS somewhat different from what you state here You aie a strong idvoeate of 
apprenticeship system You have told us what pay you give v our appi entices to start with 
What IS the pay of the workmen in that part of the country ? What do these boys earn 
w hen thej finish their apprenticeship ? — A Some of them are earning Rs 50 a month 

Q Y’ou mean immediately they finished the apprenticeship — A We reckon a boy as an 
apprentice for ten years 

Q At the end of ten years?- 4 Es 15 or 20 a month according to Ins ability 
Q If he IS a fitter? — A It depends upon the distnct, and it depends upon the man’s 
ability If he is a good hand he will get Rs 20 - ' 

Q You drivv our attention to the deteiioration of the iiveis of A«sam What is this 
deteiioiation generally due to ? Are they silted up? — A All rivers tend to become more 
crooked and with the loss gradient the more shallow they get 

Q Is it pr-'cticable to do anything to counteract it? — A In the case of some livers bv 
removing iq;cks and cutting a few of the bends It is practicable to do a good deal, but it Ts 
a question whether it would be a commercial success, and Vihether funds aie available 
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Q You think that Govorninent do not do enough to maintain the wateruajs ? A they 
do nothing 

Q Do they do nothing because it is not pi acticablc to do anything? A I aiu afiaid 
they have not got funds Our association has tiled several times to assist lU-blasting some 
rocksj but it is so little that it is hardly n oith notice * 

Q Are these locks in the deltaic part ?~^ Yes They are mostly laierite They ue 
not pnmaiy roclis, oi anything of that soit 

Q Jion’Me Pandit M M Malamya —Yon say in reply to question “ Goveinment should 
not run, or aid a new enteiprise nbich is likely to interfeie with the evpensuely imported and 
trained labour of an existing enterprise When rou irint to develop in industry too Imo 
to make the pi eduction cheap and if you do not want to compete with the espenan olj 
impoited and trained labour you may not be able to produce things cheap Will not mdiislrv 
then suffer if the view which you advocate is adopted ? — A I do not take it that way 

Q Let me give you an illustiation Take paper pulp The Suima valley is suited foi 
paper pulp industiy ? Is it not ? — A Yes 

Q In some other countiies, they make a good deal of papci pulp, and if you want to 
produce paper pulp which would -^compete with that made there, you will have to make your 
establishment as little costly as possible Now, if you has e some hrms working very espensis ely 
and if the Government does not help the new enterprise the result will be that foreign trade 
will continue to mOnopolise ymui market ? — A What I wish to sav is that i lot of our 
industries have, at a great expense, impoited and tiained a lot of labour, and they do not wish 
to see other industries being started and taking away the laboui on which thev have spent a 
ureat deal of money If Goveinment aie going to start an enterprise md bring in their own 
labour and do not interfere with the labour which has cost a lot of money to import and a 
gieat deal more to tiain, — they do not want that to be interfered with, but beyond that we 
should welcome any new industries which are going to develop the distiict 

Q You say, “ People in trade prefer as a rule to have their own representatives, and 
most of them do ” Do you think that a trade commissionei m London will help the 
industiies of Assam ? — A I do not think that it would make much difference to the tea 
industry We have got our tea association and most of the biggei concerns have then own 
experts 

Q You say, “ Theie are half a million acres of Porest reserve in this distiict , among tins 
land there are many thousands of acres of Bhils avhich will never grow good timber , these should 
be thrown open to cultivation Do you know what stands in the way of these being thrown 
open to cultivation ? — A The Porest Department — 

Q Nothing else ? — A No 

Q You think that the matter has not been properly considered by Government ? — A I 
Would not like to sav that I suppose the Forest Depaitment have their own views on it 
I am speaking only from the point of view of the Association I am representing 

Q Has any representation been made to Government on this head 7 — A Yes, by the 
Tea Association 

Q With what result ? — A None 

Q Was no reply received ? — A We leceived a reply in the negative 
Q How long has this matter been agitated ? — A For some years 

Str P II Stewart — Q Did your Association ask it to be thrown open for tea cultiva- 
tion ^ —A Not entirely for tea cultivation, but generally I may say that there were some 
hundreds of applications for this land both from the European tea gardens and fiom native 
joint stock companies, etc There weie about &0,0OU acies of flat and the idea of tiie Tea 
Association was to get this laud opened up and to give what the Government might decide as 
the proper percentage to recognised villageis and ojien that up in a scientific way 

Q Are you in a position to send us a copy of the application that was made and the 
answer^ that yon received ? — A I shall have to refei to my Association It would be better 
if the Secretary of the Commis'-ion addressed a letter to Mr W Cooper, Secretarv of the 
Surma Valiev Branch of the Tea Association asking for the correspondence on the subject * 

Hon hie Pandit M M llalavtyn — § Have you n sufficient supply of labour generally 
for your tea business — A As far as we arc concerned (Ede Bi others) there is no labour 
question in India , so long as vou treat vour laboui well, and pay them well you have more labour 
than lou require 

Q How do you obtain them ? Do yon obtain them through sirdars oi do they come to 
j ou voluntanlv ? — A A majonty have come up voluntanlv If we want a large numbei of 
'’•'D particular work, say, for a drainage contract, I send my man out and he goes 
to Behar and othei places and brings the men and they come down heie during the cold 

weather and we give them medicines and that sort of thing and we get as many men as we 

w ant, and we never had any trouble as regards labour 

Q Do they come foi the cold weather only ? — A We do that work in the cold weather 

^ house them yourself ? Don't you ^ — A As a rule they put up their own shelters 
in the cold weather i ^ -i i 
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(2 Do they come W£th their families l—A No 

Q So far as you aie arvare, is that the general practicej or is it special to vonr ium — ^this 
voluntary coming ? — A So far as I tnow, it is found m the Mangaldai district in As^am, and 
in East Duns dislnct and in paits of Cachar In Cacbai in the cold vveathei a very large 
number of men come up of their own accoid and there is no trouble in getting laboiii provided 
you let them earn a hi ing i\ age, and a good man doing drainage worh should be able to earn 
at least one rupee a day 

Q These are not necessarily for tea plantations but foi other purposes ? — A For the 
diaining of tea gardens oi any other land Our work for the last thirty yeais has been the 
development of tea gardens ind the draining of Bhils 

Q Ha\e voii any experience of the coolies employed in glowing tei ? — A Yes 
Q Do they come voluntarily or ha\ e you to employ sirdars to get hold of them ? — A In 
some gardens they come quite voluntarily 

Q Y hat would be the pel centage of those that come voluntarily ? — A It depends very 
much on the district Almost invariably ue have a headman who cm speak the language and 
knows what the sahib's methods are The ordinary cooly cannot know that The coolies do 
not come individually but they come m groups 

Q Is it the headman who peisuades them to come ? — A They come up there We do 
not know who persuades them to come The headman turns up at the office and the sahib 
nants the woik to he done 

Q You do not know who persuades them but they come thiough the headman ? — A Yes 
Q Is the Workmen's Breach of Contract Act in force in your district, aud aie those 
ooohes who refuse to work oi who want to run away, taken before the magistrate and 
punished ? — A I think it has expired I think the Act — Act XIII I think it is — is very 
very*' ritely enfoiceJ I am lefeiriug to the Suima valley district, and not to Assam 

Q In your experience this act is not much put into force now? — A Many gardens 
have not put it into force at all A 1 iige number of gardens have now paddy land and 
sugarcane land A man comes and says, " Give me a bit of land and I shall settle there and 
I will hoe and pluck tea for you" and there is a mutual ariangeinent effected between both the 
parties Theie is no compulsion at all It is just like a happy family They get medicines 
Q, Then the work in the Surma Talley will not suffer if this Act were done away with 
altogethei? — A Act XIII? 

Q Yes —A They go right up to the end of the district whei e they can get fish and 
rice cheap They are tued of one garden and they gravitate to their own country and they 
make a little money and go out and buy a bit of land 

^ Do you mean to say that in the outlying districts the Act is needed ? — A Yes, 
specially foi new companies 

Q, Have you any experience of these outlying districts?—^ I have been all over 
Assam 

Q H hat percentage of men do you think would be required to be dealt with under the 
Act in ordei to woik there ? — A The percentage of the whole province 

Q Of the outlying distucts?—^ It is moie the outlving gardens than the outlying 
district In the outlying gardens if you apply it at all you have to give the managei the 
option of applying it to the whole labour foiee, and he would naturally apply the Act to a new 
cooly, but if he is acclimatised and becomes accustomed to the work on a tea garden, you have 
some difficulty in getting him to go away 

Q It IS only in the eaiher stages when he is not acclimatised that he wants to lun 
away ? — A The cooly thac comes up to the tea gardens, is often a man who should be m yail 
But he comes up to the gardens and he is trained m discipline and he is taught what it is to 
be honest 

Q I do not know that you get many of these coolies from men who would be in jail 
iMany of them are simple villagers who would not be m jail — A I am lefening to some of 
the Aikatti coolies 

Q Their recruitment is prohibited now in Assam? — A Y es 

Q I am asking you about those who come under the present Sardari system, those who 
YOU think would lun awav if they were not afraid of the punishment that would be inflicted 
on them undei Act XIII ? — A On ceitain gaidens I quite think so 

Q You say that every factory is the best type of a technical institute ?- That is for 
our aistnct 

Q, I take it that apart from these factories there is no school which would train these 
craftsmen for their work? — A Theie are quite a largo numbei of minor industries that are 
earned on by Indians 

Q I am Bjieaking of schools There are no industrial schools ? — A The schools in our 
valley are piacticallj all run by Government 

Q Aie they giving any manual tiaunng? — A We must start with a man who is young 
An old man you could not do anything with You must start boys at the age of twelve, and 
they become the best men 
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Q You SI j that all films slioulil lun then own imlustnnl schools eirtirely tinder the 
own control ? — A Firms liKe our own 

Q Do these 111 ms, generally speahing, hat c their own indu^tn il schools ? — A I could 
not tell 3 ou \V e are about the onl} firm of this cla«s m Assam I do not think there are any 
moie running on the hues th it we do The lailwai workshops and other cnterprisca which are 
more oi ’css State-aided ha\e industiial schools 

Q Do 70 U think that if TOii had industrial schools run by Government on proper lines 
that would be of admntago to jour industries ?—/f AVlnt work are you going to gi\e 
them 

<2 Woik for which j ou train them ? — A When they come to me from the Govern- 
ment school I have to start and tram them again The training that they got in the 
Government school is not the training that lhe% get in the shop 

Q You are sjieaking of the present Goiernmcnt schools but suppose that there was some 
maniiil training gii on to the boys ? — A I do imt t)iink that would be any use for practical 
wwk You can learn pnctical work under practical men who are earning their hung by 
doing that class of work 

Q You recommend that boys should go to school from the age of siv to twehe and after 
that they should be sent to a factory ? — i Yes 

Q Instc id of bung sent to the factoiy suppose tliev were sent to a school with a work- 
shop attached to it ? — A These schools or Goieininent workshops mil e tors and models and 
thf re 18 no use for them If von w int to trim them, the higher technical school comes in, and it 
IS a college and not a Si hool You tram them in higher science pure and applied for higher 
appointments, but the higher appoiiitinenth arc not thoio in any number at present and what 
aio "vou going to do foi those students 

Q You suggest the clinniiatioii of malaria ns one of the most important aids tint ran he 
gi\ en to industries in the Assam pro\ nice Does this appl v to the w hole of y our biimia Yaller ? 
— A I should sav usually to the whole of the Sniina V illcv and Assam I know it is a great 
trouble In the rains for about 2 or 5 months vre have ‘2,’) per cent suffering from malaria of 
some EOit although we give them free quinine 

<2 How long does tins epidemic last ? — ( With many of your caste people it is rather 
troublesome You have to bo rerv careful not to upset Ihoir caste prejudices and vou cannot 
compel a certain class of men to take qninino, but «omo of them mav volunteer to do it 

Q Ilow long docs this season of malaria la«t ?—y/ It vanes a groat deal with the way 
a man lives and his surroundings 

Q Cm you give us an idea of the pereeiitago of men you lose by malaria? — i I suppose 
we lose at least (wo per cent by deaths iiid 20 per cent from incompetent work — frommalana 
ind anaimia combined We hvvc to keep double the niimhor of men that wo actually require 
owing to sickness, etc 

Q Ilcfcrring to colleges of commerce, you say in answer to question SO “No There 
are plenty of very good ones ilready “ 1 am not aware of anr college of commerce here 

What did vou refer to ? — A I do not think that our province is suflioiouth ndvnueed for the 
establishment of a college of commerce 

<2 But when vou say that there are plenty of very good ones alre idy what do you refer 
to ? Not to colleges of coinmorco ? — A Not to oui prov-nce 

Q In answer to question No 105 you sav “We had to pay forest dues on bark, saw 
dust and bad w'ood ’’ Did y'ou make any representation to Government on thi-, point? — A 
We had an association of siw millers and we made a representation to the Forest Department 
without much effect 

Q When w as that ? — A That must be twenty y e irs ago now 

Q Since then do vou still continue to be charged ? — A We closed our mill because wo 
could not make a profit on it 

Ml C li Loio — Q Act XIII of IS'rO applies to coolies against whom adv inces are 
outstanding and who leave then employment ? — A Yes 

Q Only in respect of coolies against whom advances are outstanding ? — A Yes 

Q Are there any Assamese engaged 111 industries in Assam of this tvpo you mention? 
You are speaking of petroleum and coal Are there any Assamese doing that, or is it all 
done by people from outside Assam? — A I do not know of any Assamese raising petroleum 
I cannot he quite ceitain about coal There is a small coal mine being w orked by an 
Indian in the Sibsagai district 

Q Can you tell me what foiest dues are paid on saw dust and how much on hark? — A 
It depends on the class of wood I was refeinng principally to tea box making You buy 
a log as it comes from the forest measured by the Forest Department bv the girth 

J 

Q Your statement is a little misleading from my point of view I am only asking 
what the Foiest Department charge on saw du^t and barl The point is, how much do thev 
charge oil them or w hetJier you are charged on the whole tiee — A They' charge one anna 
a cubic foot on the whole tree * 
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Q I tbouglifc tVe recont practice £or some yeata was to charge eo much per bo’s — A In 
Assam propei they aie doing that now 

Q "Which do von pre£ei ? — A We have closed down our mill 

Q Did the Forest Depaitment assign anv reason whj the\ refused to relinquish the 
flat that von are speaking of ? — A The coriespondence in the matter did not pass through 
my hands 

Q Would ■^ou give us the name of the flat for refeience ? — A Ilattital, Ivatakhal 
Foiest Reseive 


APPENDIX A 

Dated Jaffirbundi the llMi Tnnxnrj 1918 > 

From — "W E D Coopm, Esq , Spc’'etnr\, ^'urma Valloj Branch, Indian Tea Association, 

To— The Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission 

In reply to vour letter No 4468,* dated Gauhati.the 5th instant, asking for particulars in 
inference to a case in which the Foiest Department refused an application for taking up a flat of 
20,000 acres for cultivation in the Katakhal Forest Reserve, — I have the honour to forward 
for the information of youi Commission, copies of some coirespondence that had passed between 
this Br inch of the Association and the Government of Assam, on the subject of deforestation 
of lands suitable foi tea cultivation 

I, as representative of the Tea Association, was one of the party that evamined this land 
in company with Mr Ede and others in I'tlS, and though I can find no correspondence in 
this office to show that Gov eiumcntiefused to take any part of this area out of leseive, this 
has not been done, and I have no knowledge of the reasons givmn hv the Forest Department 
for objecting to it Applications for portions of tbis land have, I know, been put in tor many 
vears by various tea companies in this district 


W ITNESS No 390 

IIoN’nir Babu R M Dass, Kanmganj 
Written evidence 

I would prefer to give my views from the top of the ladder rather than its bottom, 

I mean the macbinerv which is to guide the action of the Slate with legaid to the 
industrial' development of the countiy 

Necessity for such an organisation requires no argument The State cannot afford to 
ne^ect the many problems, I would sav the increasing numbei of such problems, that are 
bound to crop up with the industrial progress of the country (Labour must be regi lated 
and protected, technical education miishbe 01 gan'sed and assisted, new industries will lequire 
encouragement, cottage industries will have to be organised on modern lines 'these are 
recognised duties of the State ) 

I would for this purpose like to have a Board of Development in each province, with otficnl oTgmisvtion 

a similar Board in the Government of India The provincial Board should consist of a 
Chief Officer or Chairman or any other name given to hmv, who should be a tried man in 
the principal business of the province By principal business 1 would mean something diffeient 
from agriculture that branch of industry should be left entirely with the Department of 
Agriculture Other members of the Board should be an agncultuial expert, a specialist in 
statistics to guide the collection and dissemination of all statistical mtoimation This is 
another appointment that I would like to see created at once He should be a man who will 
have both a theoretical and a practical training in the handling of statistics with a thorough 
grounding of the piinciples of economics He shouldjieceive a course of training under the 
Director of Statistics of the Government of India He might be named statistical officer 
and need not be an expensive ICS The fourth member is to be the Registrar 
of Co-opeiativo Societies Here also I arn opposed to an Indian Civil Service officer not 
only in consideration of the cost but also because I think that an Indian who knows the 
business, has studied it and takes a re il interess in it will do it better than anybody else and 
the public expenditure will be less 'I'he Sanitary Commissionei and the Chief Engineer 
and the Director of Public Instruction may be co opted extraordinary members whenever 
then advice might be required The constitution of the Board is to be tiiciefore as follows — 

Clia%r7nan 

An experienced businessman 

1 

Memhers 

(1) Chief Agricultural Expert 

(2) A Statistical Oflicer and Secretary 

(3) The Registrar of Co operative Societies 
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Sxfraofdtnai t/ Members 

(1) Sanitary Commissioner 

(2) Chief Lngmeer 

(3) Diieotoi of Public Instiuction 

I would entiiely iboliBh tlie appointment' of the Director of A gncultuie and in such 
provinces nbeie be IS also the Diiector of Laud Records, the latter part of bis duty may be 
transferred to the Excise oi some other Department 

Registration of joint stock bocieiies should also be placed in then hands 
a-ssist As I have said the Board will advise the Government in ill matters relating to industnes 
But in the mattei of assistance to industries the piinciple must be definitely laid down 
I will discuss each kind of proposed assistance sepaiately 

(1) Giant in-aid 

This can only be given where the g nn accruing, benefits chiefly the masses, e y , whiclu 
on the lines of Japan, would undertake to 01 ganise match industiy in the country This, I 
foicsee, can with great success be stalled in the Khasia Hills, whose beautiful pine forests 
would £>ive an ample supply of wood for match making, to whose want is asciibed the 
failure of the fiist attempts at working match factories in and near Calcutta Where the 
masses benefat Go\ einment may give grant-in-aid and not where a few persons oi capitalists 
aie trying to add to their wealth, for one of the chief duties of States in modern times is to 
combat the evil effects of the otheiwise beneficial competitive and capitalistic system of 
industiy Thelild age pensions, the eight hours working day, labouier's compensation, schemes 
of insuring against unemployment aie only some imong the many duties which the State 
has been foiced to undertake under capitalism In India the special pioblem of the 
Government till now i-. to cieate a diversity of industries among the masses Grant given 
towards any well oiganised and approved attempts like Mis Giaham'’s at Kilimpong, would 
be a good investment for State Nothing that helps to mitigate tue dreadful scourge ot 
famine can ev er come amiss I w ould limit grants-in-aid to such schemes only 

Subsidies are demoralising Bounties may only be useful where it is necessarj to esnoib 
home-products oi when the expoit trade of the country is threatened by bounties of another 
Government But so far as practicable such bounties should be financed from funds laised 
by compulsion fiom the members of the trade themselves There is no reason why the public 
mone^ should be spent foi the benefit of i minoiity unless theie are stiong giouuds foi 
suspecting that any foreign Government oi merchants' association is trying to kill the tiade 
of the country by special bounties or subsidies But a better course would of course be a 
counteivaihng import duty But such duty can only be of use when theie is an industry 
to protect \ 

(3) Guaranteed dividend 

The principle underlying guaranteed dividend is that such industries, eg, railwajs, etc 
which benefit all or most classes of people should be oiganised even under such conditions 
But I cannot think of any other one industij which can come undei the same category as 
the lailwavs Industrial banks may be organised w ith profit on similar terms 

But Government can do a great service to industries if aftei careful investigation and 
study, the Boaid can authoritatively declare that a ceitain industiy started with such capital, 
etc , would yield a maximum of such dividend A declaration liom Government would both 
attract enterprising capitalists and make it much easier to raise capital for a joint stock 
company for that industry 

(4) Loans 

Loans of money cannot be a Ivised Government cannot and need not take such risks 
This part of the work would ho better done by the starting of industrial banks w Inch w ould 
profitablv advance loans to industries and know how to handle them without risk Govern 
ment may of eouise give loans 01 keep deposits in such banks, but the State hardly possesses 
requisite machinery for working such a banking business On tbe question of banks I will 
giv e my view's separately - 

(5) Machineiies may be lent to the small capitalist on the hire-purchase system, and 
this would be highly beneficial in cottage industnes wheie the people labour under ignoiance 
and want and fail not only to select the right kind of machine but to find money for buying 
them Government might often easily induce the manufacturing firm to sell machines on a 
hire-p in chase s} stem In case of the larger industries, Government need not deal directlj 
wath the industry but negotiate on its behalf w'lth the manufactuiing company 

(6) buhsciibmg shares except in industrial banks is not advisable Unless the Govern- 
ment undertake to start industrial banks on then own initiative, they may belp to found 
them by agreeing to subscribe a limited numbei of shares But a guaianteed dividend 
would be more economical 

(7) Guaranteed pin chase of stores by Government 

This should be done as such encouragement is not only desirable but one which nascent 
industries cannot do w ithout Government would not lose With proper descnption given, 
the right kind of thing would be gladly produced, whose profits would give them the 
opportunity to risk competition with the outsider 
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Pioneer fictones are sure to set excellent examples foi imitation The Madras Pioneer factories 
aluminium and chrome leather factoues have definitely proved the futuie of those busine=Bes 
It IS a lery common experience that when an industry succeeds the timidity of Indian capital 
will "o, so fai as that industry is concerned 

Tea has succeeded and money foi capitalising tea concerns is being gladly snhscrihed 
Failiiie adds to the timidity of cap'it il and the effect is enhanced if it happens in the fust 
ittempts People have no patience with pioneers Tlieu failure scares awav moie capital 
th in a failure in an establisheu industry like tea' Theiefoie if tlm tieacheioiis giouiid oi 
pionceiing be passed ovei by factories staiteo. from public fnnds^ the work of contmiiing the 
w ork becomes easier 

I will confine my attention to Indian concerns alone They suffer in most cases from Present TTlttllod of 
being undercapitalised, unlike the Amencin^trusts which aie ovei-capitalised Mauv hnancn.B maustnee 
inducti les are knoivn to be in a moribund condition because they have not the capital to 
provide tliemseU es with up-to-date appliances 

' I would suggest that the Board should as well publish from time to time schemes ot 
various hiisine'sses obtained from expeits in those businesses The manageis of industries 
might be given the oppoitumtv of having then schemes criticised, for which a small fee 
may be charged . 

All cottige industiies require to be organised on the co operative system Thev aie Co opcritno 
reqinied for twm puiposes, viz , fl) to organize tlie sale of the pioducts, (2) to organise the Societies 
purchase and regulai supply of maehinenes and raw material whether through the Govern- 
ment oi independently I would explain mv position with reference to the bamboo mat 
mrkitig industry around Kanmgaii] Tins seems to be the onlj auxiharv business of thf» 

Namasndras here These people tail to gain a good income becai se first of ail they cannot 
puichase their bamboo as cheaply as they ought to and secondly they cannot bargain on 
reasonable terms with the wholesale dealers Being without the means to wait, thev are 
obliged to sell the mats for what they will fetch , and the merchant takes advantage of anv ^ 

difficulty, that the caprices of the seasons might put him to, to lower the rate 'I he struggle is 
extiemcly unequal foi the mat maker depends on adv inces fiom the merchants fni buying his 
bamboo If they could be combined into a co-operative society and get tbeir supply of 
bamboo direct from the forest, they could get them much cheapir If the Society further 
'undertook to sell their goods and made idiances to producers in intiupation of sale their 
profitb would be much increased The same airmgements would gieatU inciease the profits 
of hand loom weavers and make the business moie attractive In fact these two defects, viz 
of procuring law matenils and of marketing piodiitts will have to be met to make cottage 
industiies commeicially successful 

Newly started industiies struggling into existence aic badly in need of technical aid and Techuicsl md 
for tliis—like Japan — intending experts may hesentabioid reseaichcs may also be encouraged 

Technical aid to industries is imperatively required, especially in those unorganized 
industries which unlike tea, have no scientific department of their own In established laiger 
industiies much m IV be left to capitalists to arrange and provide for, but Iheio aie otheis 
specnlly those stiugghng into existence which would reqiiiie to he advised by experts from 
time to time In Japan we aie told they have solved this difficulty hv aiianging to send 
intending experts to foreign countries and helping them with such fuitber assistance as the 
influence of the State js able to give them in 'olving their iiarticulu problem In some 
industrien one small thing will mai the whole, one small trade secret that in expert has Jailed 
to pick up will practically spoil Ins whole enterprise Such problems can sometimes be solved 
by experts whose advice may be piocurcd bv the Government foi money Government expeits 
might be in a position to give them that assistance Post-giaduate and research colleges 
mif,ht sometimes solve some problems, existing experts might, if sent out on a tour of inspection 
to foreign countiies pick up exactly what was lacking But in all cases in which technical 
advice is obtained thiongh the Government oi expeits appointed by Government oi gentlemen 
sent abroad at tbe expense of Government the advice so obtained must become a ])ublic property 
and should be published in trade journals and bulletins 

Factories to demonstrate improved and up-to-date methods of manufacture need only Detnonstntion 
be opened when the masses have to he taught to give up their oldei rietliods Demonstntion f’rtones 
so made will he muie effective than the most widely circulated bulletir, the most energetic 
missionary The (xpeiience of the Agiiciiltural Department is exactly the same Held 
demonstiation is easily' accepted, hut lectures and hooks are geneially received with distrust 
Teach I village weav'er the use and advantage of an impioved loom, the lest w'ould easily be 
induced to follow him I would only repeat that improved machineries must be supplied 
on a line p-ichase system Sn gei sewnng machines have been mide ropiilai hv this system 
of Sale alone 

The sale of counhy-made goods could he greatly incieased by the opening of commeicial iioseiimt nnd 
museums at centres of trade Not only the price of the goods but the place from where they oxhiintions 
are to be obtained should be noted 

Exhibitions should be so designed as to serv'e the purpose of a museum and a demonstra- 
tion factory^ If such exhibitions would Sell only articles ot home pioduce, tbeir sale would 
he increased 

Co-ordinating with the commercial museum, there need be]^an agency foi the sale of those ''alis ngennes 
pioducts particularly which have not yet been orginised foi tbe purpose of sale Provision 
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should olso he made for the sale of othei country-made pioducts on a sm ill commission for 
unorganised oi petty industries no commission need be charged 

Yet another defect from which the cottage and other petty industries suffer is the want 
of any standard oi qu ility mark In tho6o industries uhioh can he organised under a 
wholesale selling society the ■woik of quality maik may ho entrusted to th it society 

In other rases aiiangcments may he made at ooinenieiit centies for^m uhing the qu iht} 
of the goods But dilhcnlty in the mattci seems to ho gre it The temptations of such an 
onice will he veiy greit, therefore, it will require the sen ices of a well paid officer which 
the cottage industries miy not be ihlc to hear But the Board may fix: some basis of 
iscertaining the quality of the goods, which the produceis may he compelled to idlieie to in 
giving marks 

It IS notorious how Indian concerns ire handicapped foi want of hanking facilities 
klanj companies that suffer from being undei -capitalized might he gieatly relieved of their 
difficulties if thej could oht iin hanking facilities In Noithern Bengal where the Indian 
companies are financed by hanks staitcd by them they can man ige their business wath a 
much smaller capitil outia} Therefoie thej earn higher dividends Oppoitunities of banking 
business exist in all blanches of tiade and industry But this is a branch of business in 
vvnich a thorough giasp of the business, iip-to date information and supreme caution are 
required It is a pitv that the existing banks hav e so far helped Indian concerns but little 
I will not impute motives But the state of things has to be looketl at with open eyes and 
remedied Failure of a bank cieatcs a vicious circle and brings rum upon a much vvider 
circle than failure in other business will cause Caution ha« theiefore been forced on all 
countries by legislative measures ludustnal banks ma) bo stilted on guaranteed dividend 
and then working directed in the same wiy as lailways Banks affect such large and varied 
intereats that such guaiantee will not come anii«s For the work of control and direction 
as well as finaucial assistance I would suggest the creabon of a State Central Bank for the 
whole of India If the Central Bank vvoulj,! make advances and give loans on favourable 
terms I would hope the need for guaranteed dividend mav not arise at all 

Tnc deaith of fra ned labour IB remaikablc in India I would suggest a simple method 
for improving the quality of laboni After an apprentice has received i preliminary practical 
training he might be given an idea of those principles which he ought to know for in 
intelligent woiking of those maclnneb and implements The present method of theoretical first 
and practical afterwards, has the f lult of attiacting the half-hearted who fight shy of practical 
tiaining I w ould prefer to give the pnetical tiaining in actually working woi 1. shops lather 
than in schools This i an easily be an anged, if it be i condition of all technical advice and 
assistance from Government that they must give practical training to a limited niimbc'r of 
students even year, the numboi being dctci mined by tbe sire of the workshop Neither do I 
find it unieasoiiable if law would m ikc it compulsory for oven fictoiy and workshop to open 
their doors eveiy ycai for a fixed numhei of ipprenboes to bo sent by the Board 

Evidently I would have industrial schools as well for theoretical training In the higher 
grades of industiial training I would think a theoretical knowledge would piefeiably piecede 
practical, but in any case students should, after actual factory training, hav e the chance of 
receiving fuithei instiuction whenever they find themselves faced with difiicnlties an tbe 
higliei gi ides as well as the lowoi, the industrial schools must of necessity, have its own 
workshop 

The contiol of the industrial school should prefeiahly be left to the guidance of the Boaid, 
the Department of F'ducition being represented in tlie Boaid by its Diiectoi 

This mav be given in two ways — 

(1) they may he sent as stipendiary of the Government, oi 

(2) the Government mav only undertal e to obtain for them such facilities as is possible 

by tbe exercise of then influence 

The first Lind of assistance will only be given lo those industiies that no new and those 
in which there IS a widespread want of up-to-date skill and methods But in all cases, they 
would be lequired to publish tbe lesnlts of their enquiries Public monev must bnne: a^ublic 
letuni 

Wheiiev O' "the Government can offer it, expeits may be lent to pnvate companies on 
such terms as to sen ice as the Board might find fit, but tbe results of all researches by such 
officeis shall he made public and shall be published foi geneial information That will be the 
only benefit that the public will obtain in return for such sei vices and help 

In cei tain tiades adulteiation has assumed such proportion that it must be put dowai 
with a strong hand Ghee, oil and milk are the worst handled In case of impoi fed goods 
it IS easier to stop misdescription if only the Custom House will insisl on admitting no goods 
that aie misdesciibed oi aie adulleiated 

Factories may also be similaily regulated But the petty^ aitisan and vendoi are tbe most 
difficult to control A carefully oigamsed department of experts will have to he foiined if 
the work IS to be undertaken But the need is gieat and pressing When this is done, the 
question of insisting on putting standardised marks of quality will be easy to regulate with 
tbe same machineiy “ 
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If 1 Beparlment of StatisUcs, I mean for tlio careful collection of all accurate and Statistics 
fiitliful statistics, specially commercial, be esiablisbed, they must also be entrusted rvitb the 

It IS notorious that our market rate statistics are collected by agents and compiled by 
people wbo baveino idea of the importance of the work ibey do It is not enougli^to have a 
Director of Statistics to handle and explain the stupendous figmes There must be propeily 
guided organised agency for collecfcing and distributing tliGiu livery student of economics 
knows how unieliablo many of the most important Indian statistics arc and how foolish often 
it is to base one's concluBions on them 

Moreover statistics are seldom made available to general people in a way that may be 
useful to them Much useful information is publishedlin a way that to the majority of people 
interested are as good as not Statistics will often appear in annual reports a year and a half 
after they are collected The chief remedy lies in starting trade journals in each piovince, 
summaries and, if possible, translations of all articles being made available in the pi incipal 
veinacnlais of the province Articles should be paid for and the suhsoiiption of the vernacular 
editions of these journals must be put at a very moderate sum 

To start with I should like to see a monthly journal in each province, with the ultimate 
aim of turning them to weeklies in course of time 

Whole private enterprise would come forward to undertake a trade journal Government 
might regularly supply them with such information as is necessary and desiiable Government 
might fnither commend such papers to the public and offices snhordiiiatc to them, schools and 
colleges No further help is desirable Even in this case I would insist on an organ of the 
Board itself 

Monographs may he popularised by the combined method of publishing them in the Popukrisuig mono 
vernaculars and demonstrating befoie the people then practical value I would like to see 
the tianslations free fiom those absurd compositions which only end in exciting ridicule and 
contempt and is preserved if at all as a curio 

So far as the lutcnois aic concerned I would like to see a quickei increase m the number Communication'! 
of Post and Telegiapb office= All sub-offices should have a telegiapb hiancb as a matter of 
policy Every circle which can possibly support a hianch postmaster and a peon should get 
the privilege as a matter of right 

Want of roads is too well-known but a more seiions handicap to trade has been the silting 
up of many waterways I would mention only one, vtz , the old Barak branch in the 
Barak-Kusiara river — passing through the centie of the Ilabiganj sub-division of the distiict, 
oouneohng the inteiiors with the piincipal neighhouiing marts like Balaganj and Bhaiiah 
Bazai Tins waterway, if dredged and reopened, would not only improve trade but relieve 
agricultural people of the whole northern half^of Ilabigauj, of the dangei of annual inundation 
In low-lying tracts below the flood level moie useful means of communication a\e canals not 
roads , while canals would afEoid a means of communication for all seasons of the year, a road 
IB useful only in wintei The embankment of a canal would serve the same purpose equally 
well I would therefore suggest that Local Boards and Government do declare it their 
policy to construct canals in suitable localities and to take them up ratliei than roads as a 
matter of policy 

Railways have not as yet succeeded in connecting all the pimcipal markets of internal Kmlwajs 
tiade InSylLet, Balaganj, Ajmiiganj ind Chhatak aie far fiom any railway line The 
proposed feeders will be of some help 

Reduction of railway fieights to help nascent industries may often he beneficial But 
all such reduction must m eich paiticulai case be done with the sanction of tlio Government 
The unholy combination of trusts and lailways in United States of America points a moial too 
dangerous to be foigotten I would limit this pimlege to cottage industiies alone which me 
laboming iindei special disadiantages They w ould not be able to turn this will moaning 
concession into a dangerous weapon for stiangling rivals out of the business 

Butin ease of raw mateiials whose supply has to come from a long distance by tail a 
special lediiction is necessary It lias sometimes been known to happen that Calcutta bos 
piefeired to get bei supplies ot law mateiial fiom Europe lather than thf Cential rionnces 

Railw ly fieigbt will account foi a hi ge use m the puce of Abmedabad piece-goods in 
Calcutta and this has thercfoie been the subject of complaint by Indian mei chants Tliongb 
it may not be possible to lediice railw ay fieights to the level of maune rales, they may be 
considerably reduced In view of the fact that Indian railways aie earning high dividends, 
leduotion of freights would fittingly be t ikeu up now Such leduction would help to keep 
the incieased freight diierted to railways by the abnoimal use in ocean fieights 

Yet another point that I venture to submit IS the relation that ought to exist between 
railways and steamer lines with ordinary distiihuting tiades When railways and steam 
lines or their managers are interested in business earned thiough these lines, the result seems 
to be to fostei an aitificiil monopoly m those biancbes of business 

Rival concerns fail to sccuio, veiv naturally too, cai go boats which means a failme to 
carry out a contiact for supply I speak fiom actual cases that I happened to know I w ould like 
to see the law of the land make it illegal for i ml and steam lines oi tlieir maiiageis to caiiy 
on ouliinry business and to take away from them the right of discriminating between cus 
tomeis both as legaids the rate and the facility ot shipment The lesson of the United Spates 
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of America and our own Gxpouence in t’ w coantiy ought to make ns wiser in our dealings 
with monopolistic concerns of the type of laihvaysand steam lines 

OuAT. nvioFNcr, 3 ud .Tanuaua 1918 

D/i C E Low — Q You don’t propose to have an}' people witli any knowledge of 
industiies in the Board of Development which yon recommend, Mi Dass, I understand 
You propose a Boaid of ludiistiies with a business man as its chauman, whatevei that means, 
and an Agricultural expert, a Statistical ofRcei, the Begistrai of Co-o])erilive Societies, the 
SaniCiiy Commissioner, tire Chief Engineer, and the Diieetor of I’uhhc Instruction as 
members Yon have got about C officials w'lthout an} Icnow ledge of industries as far as I can 
see, and a business man as chairman Wheio does 3 oui expert knowledge come from ? — A 1 
have jiroposed an oxpenenced business man 

Q Will that one man do? Then what is the good of all these men being members ? — 
A The Agricultural expert will be an cxpeit in industiiesj the Statistical otTicei will bo an 
expel t in statistics, and the Itogistiai of Co opeiatne Societies must ho an expert in 
industiies I have explained my position fully in the written note 

Q Then in 3 our note, leferriug to technical aid to industries, 30U talk about sending 
intending experts abioad, and you go on to sa}' “ existing expirtb might if sent out on a 
t(ur of inspection to foieign countries pick out what was lad ing ” W’liat do yon propose 
exactly about these experts? Aie you going to wait until these experts are trained, or von 
are going to get other exports first ? — A I mean that this Depaitmont will bo under this 
Development Boaid and this Board will select 

Q Will the} select intending experts or actual experts ?—A They will select whom 
they prefer to send 

il/; A Cliattcrton — Q Haxc30u had au}' cxperienee of iiidiistnal work, or aie 3 on a 
business man ? — A I am piopriotoi of tea gardens 1 ha\e >ilso some experience in iiidiistrnl 
woik in this wa^' I started some small mills and small companies heie Wo staited one 
weaving comp my at Sulkia by the name of the Calcutta Wea\ ing Company, Limited 
Q Is this wc2\ing company going on now ? — A No 
Q How long ago was it slaitcd "i—A It was started about 10 3 ears ago 
Q How did you iiin this company ? Was it a handloom w'caxing company ? — A No, 
it was machine loom 

Q Were they dm on by power ? — A Yes 

Q flow' many looms weio installed ? — A We had 30 looms at that time 
Q Did you have any subsidiary machiner} such as warping machiner} ? — A Yes 
Q How long did the compaii} work? — A Onl} for 8 01 4 3eais at tho most 
Q Why w as it w ound up ? — A Pot w ant of co opentioii 

Q, Co operation nith whom? — A With the public It was duo to want of funds 
Q You were unable to sell voui products ’ — A No, Sir At first the compan} did very 
well, but latei on when it felt the want of funds it was handed over to some other part} and 
the} mismanaged it they said that they could not go on owing to want of funds 

Q What became of the machincr} and plant eveutually ? — A 'lint had been sold in 
public auction b}' tbe court and it was pinch ised b} the owner of tho laud where it w is 
situated 

<2 What IS he doing with it ? — A Peihaps he also sold it aw a} 

Q Did you manage it in tho beginning ? — A No, not at the beginning 
Q How much monc}' was put into this originnll} ? — A About 1150,000 
Q Was this factory in Calcutta itself ? — A Yes in Siilkia" 

Q You say in your note that you would like to abolish the appointment of Director of 
Aguculture, and 3'ou also sa} that agiicnlture should be left entiiely with the Department.of 
Agnculture Aie you going to have an Agricultural Department w ithoiit a Director, 01 
what do you mean ? — A Perlniis I meant agricultinal work and industrial work will be 
in the hands of the Board of Development and form one branch of this rathei than a separate 
Department 

Q What I should like to know is this Who is going to look aftei the Agncultural 
Department if the appointment of Diicctoi is abolished — A There will be the Agricultural 
Expert of the Goaid to do it 

Q You don’t want reduction in railway freights given to companies, but only to cottage 
industries — A What I mean is that reduction of railw'ay fi eights wall be very beneficial to 
the nascent cottage industries at present Of course if Government can, reduction must be 
done for all concerned 

Q you refer in youi luto to an unholy combination between tiusts and i-ailwa3's in 

Ameiica', v^at was this unhol} combination, and what result did it produce? A I have 

explained it’iin the last paragraph “rival coiioeins fail to secuie, vei}' naturalljr too, cargo 
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Q What have cargo boats to do ovith the unholy combiuatiou of trusts and companies in 
America? — A As foi example here if a railway company or a steamci company aio allowed to 
bare any separate biisinessesj they will tiy to Ime then woik done fust As foi instance I 
know of one gentleman fiom oui side who had to meet with son e difficulty 

ILoii’ble Sir Jl N Moobarjee — Q Canyon cite any instance of such unholy combina- 
tion ? — A iSIessrs Kilbnrn & Co for instance One coiiti actor from oui side came here to take 
Some coal ,_he could not take the tel ms offered by Alessis Kilbuin & Co and he annnged 
terms with’some other company, Jlessrs N C Sircar or some company like that At that 
time boats were not ax ailable because they could not supply boats without shipping then owm 
coal After a long period they allowed him a boat 

Q Messrs Kilburn Ss Co did not allow then boats to a thud man because they had 
their own goods do you accuse them for that ? — A I do 

Jlon’hle Pandit M JT Malaviya , — Q Will you please explain your meaning ? — A That 
was a special case 

Q But will you please explain why y on accuse them ? — A I accuse not only them but 
the whole system If a cairying company is allowed to do othei business like this, it w ill 
prefer to first load its own goods 

Jlon’hle Sir R A* Moolerjee — Q Can ymu give us any paiticulai details, any 
coiiespondence that you had with them, to show that Messrs Kilburn & Co, as public 
earners neglected othei goods in prefeieme lo their own ? Have you had any correspondence 
with them on the subject ’ — A Yes, I can 

Q W ill yon take a note and write to the Secretary about it sending copies of the 
correspondence — A Yes 

Sir F H Steioart — Q In what respects have you been chiefly interested in industiies? 
Have you managed any industry, nr have you only^ occasionally supplied capital ? — A I 
happened to manage some small home industiies which all failed, such as hand spinning, 
hand weaving and machine knitting 

Q Did y ou manage these TOuis''lf as a huslnes^ man ? — A Yes, I did but I cannot 
say, I managed them as i business man because these were all expenmeiitil and all failed 
for want of co operation and also for want of labour 

Q Are you a membei of the local Council ? — A Yes 

Q Aie you a nominated member or an elected membei? — A Foimoily I was a, 
nominated member, but this time elected 

Q Whom do you represent now in the Council ? — A I icpiesont the lindholdeis now 
formerly as nominated member I was representing the meicintile community 

Q Weie these small industiies 111 which you had been inleiested situated in Assam’ — 
A Yes, I speak for the Surma Valley 

Q Do yon know anything about the working of Co-opeiative Societies in Assam ’ — A 
Yes, the mov ement is slowly going on 

Q Are there many societies ? — A No, not many 

Q What industries aie they piomotmg, weaving oi what ’ — A They are only just 
trying weaving looms, it is not yet fully successful I believe 

Q Is theie one for this bamboo mat making mdustiy that you lefer to ? — A No, they 
aie managing their own business themselves 

Q You say that demonstration is easily accepted is anything done in Assam in the way 
of sending round foi instance an expeit weavei to show the weavers in the villages how to 
work ’ — A Yes, I think some two or three students who were sent to Seramporc to learn 
weaving are doing this with the help of one instructor 

lion’ lile Sir R N Mooterjee — Q Weie they sent at the expense of Government’ — 
A, Some at the expense of Government, and some at piivate expense 

Sir F H Stewart — Q With lefeieuce to this old Barak bianch of the Barak-Kusiara 
liver, has that matter been put before the Goveinment ? — A Yes 

Q With whit result ? — A I do not remember exactly what was the leply given, but I 
think it w as deferred for want of funds 

Q V. as it lecently ’ — A It was I think four yeais ago 
Q Has'anything been done since ? — A No, nothing 

Hon’hle Pandit M 31 Malaviya — Q You say on the fiist page of y our note that the 
match industry can be started with gxeat success in the Khasi i hills ? — A Yes, I believe so 
Q Have you in youi mind the idea of slaiting a match factory, or do you mean that il 
should be worked in cottages ?—^ I prefer cottage industries 

0, Do you think that cottage made matches would be able to compete with the machine 
made matches which aie now' being impoited ? — A I believe so if the pine wood was allowed 
^to be used The pine w ood is available in Shillong hills 
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Q Do j ou thmk that maLingp matches by hand and paiTying tliiough all the processes 
iu\olYed in doing so by hand would enable manufactuieis to compete Mith foieign matches ? 
— A I believe so 

Q Has this been tiied on anj scale at anytime? — 4. Somewbeie in Bialimanbaiiaj I 
think, they were making matches by band and they Icould sell it at less price, those sticks 
vero veiy much like bamboo sticks or something like tbit but they could not do it \ery well 
Q Do you think they could make boxes also ? — A Yes Also at Kaiimganj this was 
tried by some man who was making these things by band 

0, Did be make it on a sufficient scale to enable you to judge whether it uould compete 
with the machine made matohea ? — A No I prefer cottage industiies because poor people 
will be benefited 

<2 You speak of industries in Japan, have you been to Japan ? — A No 
Q, Then you refer to the bamboo mat making industry, this of couiao is a purely cottage 
iiidustiy, and this can be developed ? — A Yes 

0, And you want only co-operative societies foi pioturing law mateiials and for 
marketing the products ? — A Exactly 

Q Does none such exist at present ? — A None 

Q Noi 13 there any -society for organising the handloom weaving ludustiy ?— ^ No, 
Hot lU proper order Government is trying to do something in that direction j 

Q Do you think that if there were a few societies which would procure law material to 
the weavers and also help them in marketing then produce, the handloom industry will receive 
a great impetus ? — A Cert iinly, I do believe it will 

<2 Are people already trained in weaving or will they require to be trained ? — A They 
were trained, but they require now to be tiained 

Q Was it the practice on your side of the country that even in high families ladies used 
to w’eave ? — A Yes 

Q Is that practice still extant ? — A No 
Q Is it entirely dead ? — A Entiiely dead 

Q Do you think that there is a reasonable chance of reviving it ? — A 1 believe so 
Q Even in high families ? — A Oh, yes 

Ml A Gkatterton — Q Aie you talking of spinning oi weaving ? — A Both, spinning for 
high families 

(JIf/ A Gkatterton — i'hey aic two dilEeieut things altogether.) 

Hon’blc I’andtt M M Malaviya — Q They used to weave as w ell as spin in high 
families in Assam, was it not so ?~A In Assam they still weave as well as spin 

Mr A Gkatterton — Q Do they still weave ? — A Yes, only c«i7ta 

Q In silk ? — A Yes 

Q But they douT spin silk, do they ? — A They do 

Jlon’hle Fandit M M Malaviya — Q Is there no such thing as a weaving caste In 
Assam ? — A In Assam proper there is no caste like that I think 

Q Do Brahmin ladies spin as well as uon-Biabmiu ? — A, Yes, in Assam, but not la the 
Surma Vallej There is a weaver class in the Surma Valley 

Q Is there any prejudice against spinning and weaving in the Surma Valley ? — A No, 
that IS gone 

Q. Speaking about banking facilities you say in youi note that the existing banks have 
so fai helped Indian concerns but little have you any peisonal knowledge ou the subject or 
is that joui general impression ? — A That is my genera' impiession 

Q You say that a State Cential Bank should be established for the whole of India, and 
industrial banks should be started. What do j ou mean ? Do you mean that theic should 
be one industrial bank in every province, oi moie than one in important industrial centres ? — 
A More than one at important centres . 

Q You say in the last paragraph of jour note “Kival concerns fail to secure, very 
naturally too, cargo boats which means a fiilure to cairy out a eoutract for supply I 
speak tom jctuil cases that I happened to know I would like to see the law of the land 
make it illegal foi lail and steam lines oi then managers to cany on oidinaiy business and to 
take aw iv from them the light of discriminating between customeis both as regards the rate 
and the facility of shipment ^ Would you take away fiom them the right of cariying on 
ordinary uusincbSj or uhat do you mean by it? — ^ I mean business other than carrying 
businesa They have still got their own other businetBes 
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- Witness No, 391 

HoN'Bia- B\bu Radha Bekod Das, Pleader, District Court, Sylliet 
Writiln Eyidencf 

I think 1 ought to make it oleav at the outset that I have no experience in the ojganisa- 
tion or cairying on of any industry But my ideas aie those of a layman who has watched 
with keen intciest the industrial development of the country and the industrial policy of the 
Government 

Capital at piesent is raised piincipally fiom the following two sources — Capital 

(1) The land-ow ning class and 

(2) The middle-class including the professional classes 

The purely agiicultural classes have piactically no savings, and when they have, then 
savings are, as a rule, invested in the purchase of land f 01 extension of agiiculture I think 
the tea industry of the district of Sylhet has drawn some capital from this source, but it is 
negligible 

The one difBculty in the raising of capital for industnal puiposes arises fiom the compara- 
tive secuiity of investment in laud Instances of industrial failures within recent j'cais no 
only too many in Bengal People have little faith in the business enterpiise of their own 
countrymen They can haidly be held to blame, but, at the same time the maxim is true 
that “ Failures, even costlj failures, aie the pillars of success ’ The lack of capital is, indeed, 
the greatest pioblem of the Indian industnal situation 

The new sources fiom which capital can be drawn are (1) Government, (2) the existing 
sources in far larger proportions than at present, and ultimately (3) Biitish and foieign 
capital 

But the Government must take the lead by supplying capital to needy industries, on 
leasonable terms At a recent meeting of the Assam Legislative Council, I moved a lesolu- 
lion, which was lost, to the following efEcct — 

That 111 order to improv 6 the economic condition of the people of this Province, thi® 

Council recommends to the Ilon’ble the Chief Commissionei that early steps be taken and a 
scheme bo formulated to have an industrial bank established in some suitable place in this 
Province, with a decUied maximum capital divided into shaies and with limited liabilities on 
conditions inter alia — 

(«) That the said bank shall be under Government supervision and control 

(4) That the Government shall purchase a certain number of shares therein, and 

(c) That the subscribed capital shall be devoted exclusiv ely to — 

(j) Fmancing the indigenous industries of the Province 

[ti] Establishing a model factory equipped with up-to-date modern scientific 
appliances for the purpose of manufacturing selected raw materials that 
are yearly exported fiom this provmco to other places for manufacture 

I adhere to the opinion that a bank established on these lines will be able to tap sources 
of capital hitherto unavailable for industnal purposes Government may also reserve poweis 
of general snpei vision over enterprises so financed, cy, m mattei of audit, as also by lequinng 
periodical repoits as to the pi ogiesB of the business Such supoivision may be entrusted in 
each prov race to the Department of Industiy, 

Other forms of Government aid may take the following shapes — Othoi foims ot 

Goveinmenfc aid 

(1) Bounties and subsidies 

(2) Guaranteed dividends for a limded period with subsequent refund to Government of 

the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaianteed rate 

(3) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire-pnichase system 

(4) Provision of part of share capital of Companies on the same basis as public 

subscriptions of capital 

(5) Guaranteed Government purchase of products for liviiied but not necessarily short 

periods 

(b) Exemption from income and other taxes foi limited penods 

In all the above cases, except (5) where the product is not that of a concern otherwise 
assisted by Government, and also except (6) where the industiy in question does not receive 
any other direct aid from Government, Government aid should be accompanied by Government 
supervision, and also possibly Government control according to the lequuements of each case 
But the aim should always be to make the concerns ultimately independent of Government 
control and supervision 

Pioneering of industries should also have the same ultimate object in view In industries Pioneeimg of 
pioneered by Government, the invariable policy should be to associate Indians with necessary industries 
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cducutioml qualifications with tlic MOfk in oidei that the concoriis in 13 bo uHimiitclj' made 
ovei to indoiiondent pailios In Jajniij perhaps, Jiioro than in any olhei coiintri, industries 
initially pioneeied bt Goicinmont are now lliiiving indepcndondy of Government conliol 
Theio aie some possibilities foi a sugar faetoiy in Assam, IV litio Goveinment owns i sugar- 
c me faim 

I have alieady said that the Government should guanntce the puich ise of the produots 
of Indian conceins foi a limited period Government, in m3 opiniun, should observe strict 
SwAffcs/iisiH, and vvhcncvei aitioks of v toleiahly good quality arc available in the countrv, 
Goveinment should iefii«e to go in fm foreign pioducts 

But pel haps the most nccossai3 foiin of State aid is the imposition of piotectivc tariffs 
The maihet of India is now in the giip of Germ inv, tlie United Slates and Japan, no less 
than of England, and without piotection India wi'l not ho able to compote with these 
countries Unfoitunatch Biitishers have no faith in protection Bat free tiade is more or 
less a necessitv with England, inasmuch as, foriaw mateiials she dtpouds mostly on foieign 
countiies India, on the othei hand, is a self-contained ooniitry, which produces nw materials, 
md has also hei ow n m irhet All she needs is the aid of piotectivc tariffs, in oulei that hci 
own industries may recover her market from the foreigners 

Technical education in Indn has so f ir been of a hapha/iul character, and without 0113 
itfcicnce to the actualities of the situation I have known 30ting intn who have gono out to 
foieign countries foi technical edncition, biitwho, on tlicir lotuin to Indn, liiul no one lOidy 
to eraplov them The pohc3 should be to stirt iiidustiics and then to send out nmn to receive 
the paiticulai foim of education neces-.ary to caiiy on anv particulai industrv I line, in 
mind, pai(iculail3 the case of a 30ung man of S3lhot, who liav mg specialised in some blanches 
of mechanical engmceiing in Ameiica, is now editing a newspaper somewhere in Noith Bengal 
Ileie comes in the necessity for cooperation between the Dcpaitmonts of Education ind 
Industiy 

In the piesent ciictimstai cts of this couiiti3 as icgiids facilities foi technical and 
scientific education, there must ncecssaul3 be a good deal of depciidance upon foreign countiies 
foi training and icsearch But the industiial and education Departments by vvoiking in 
hninonious CO operation, should giaduall} succeed in prov iding tho most up-to date facilities 
foi scientific and technic il tiaining in this countr3 I don’t know what arc tho possibilities of 
Assam as a piovincc foi liighci scientific tnimng, butin m3 own distiict, thorcaio no ficilitics 
even foi tho most rudiinentai3 forms of technical education Technical schools in each 
(listiict should be estibhshed with particuHi reference to its own needs and possibilities The 
Universities should uiidiitalcc to give higher lcch111c.1l tiaimng 

Liboui in India IS cheap but inoflicient owing to kick of cduration Legislation should 
make pnmai3 education free as well as compulBor3 in the j\Iunicipil towns is well ns in 
selected industrial centies, and tho scheme of education should ho so devised as to give to the 
men insight into tho particulai tiadc 01 mduslr3 m which tho3 miy bo einplo3cd 

Education in schools, besides giving literaC3, teaches discipline and gives a tone to tho 
chaiacter which makes for general efficiency 

Where, in any industrv , technical ti-aining of labouicrs is necessary, tho same should bo 
made available to them Theie should also be workshops vvliero labouiors can be trained as 
apprentices 

M3^ idea is that ever3 one, fiom the lowest to the highest, should be ti niiod icpording to 
his needs, and for that purpose theio should bo a net-work of technical schools of the primary, 
lulci mediate and higher grades, as well as of workshops, for tuvmng out skilled Inbowreis 
overseers, supeivisois and cnginceis of mdustiial conceins. 

The co-operative movement in this countiy has hithoito confined ilself to agncultuie 
But the needs of co-opeiation aic even gieatcr m tho field of industries for tho puiposo of p.o- 
duction as well as of distribution Co-operative Societies ma3, when piopcrl3 developed, 
hnanee the smaller and cottage iiidustiies just ns industrial bulks ma3 finaiico theliigcr con- 
cerns They will also be able to supply to tho members by vva3 ol loins, small machine^, 
w hich 16 capital in anotliei shape These societies can also be turned to v 013 useful purpose 
as mediums foi the sale of the products They c in sell to membci^ as well as to non-members, 
and thus bring the buvei and (he pioducer into diicct contact to the great advantage of both 
paities 

In the distiict of S3lhet, the following cottago ludustiies ma3 be handled with 
advantage — 

( 1 ) Wickei-w'oik 

(2J Handloom-weaving, 

( 3 ) Cutleiy 

( 4 ) Potteiy 

( 5 ) klat-making 

The weaving industi3 needs impioved looms The cutlery would be better for small 
labour-sav mg machines All of them sufter from want of capital Ivory -w 01k was onco 
a thuvmg industiy in*^ylhet, but it is now extinct The indnstnes mentioned above are 
also m a state of decadence, and unless immediately attended to, will, m all piobability, die 
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out in a few yeais At the <!aTne time, ill thej need is encouragement and they can turn out 
finished aiticles foi the maiket 

In conclusion, I dcsiie to emphasise the fact that immediate action is iieoessaiy on the Conclusion 
pait of Government foi the industrial legcneration of this eonntij The Indian maiket 
having been closed to Germany and Aiistna-IInngary on account of the Mar, Japan has been 
making what has been teimed a “peaceful penetration” into oui markets This is 3ust the 
time for Indian industnesto capture the maiket of the country The duties of the state in 
tins mattei should be conceived in a broader and more liberal spiiit than has hitheito been 
done 

Agiiculture is no longer sufficient for the population which is daily increasing Noi is 
theie anything in the ‘ aigument that because India is an agncnltuial country she cannot be 
also a manufactuiing coiiutiy The case of the United States of America is a complete 
ansuei to such a proposition But America has not become industmllv great without the 
fostering caie of the State India wants the same paternal aid and caie, and it leipures no 
prophet to say that India wall in no distant time be a gieat manufactuiing country 

Oral Evidence, Siid Januahy 1918 

In reply to the Ilon’ble Sir R N Mookcijee, the witness stated that he was a pleader 
by profession and had no practical evpenence of industiies The whole of Ins knowledge had 
been deiived fiom personal obseivation and fiom what he had heard from others 

Str F IT Sfewari — Q You say the “nteds of co-operation aie e\en greater in the 
field of industiies, for the piiipose of production as well as of distribution ” — A Yes 

Q Ar. yon reteiring to Assam, oi speaking genei illy ,1 1 am refciiing to Assam 

Q Do you know anything of the woik of the Co-operiiive Societies in Assam’ — A 
There IB only a town bank in Sylhetj confined to the town people, the membeis who have 
taken shaies I am a shareholder 

Q It has been suggested in othei parts cf India that co opeiatue societies aie not likely 
to do leiy well foi some time, unless some ically well educated men fiom outside tike an 
nitercst in thou management ? Is that j our opinion ? — A Yes 

Q Do you interest youiself in the inanagement of the society ? — A I bare been asked to 
be a Duectoi, but bare had no tune to do so, as 1 was busily engaged in my own piofession 
I attend their annual meetings 

Hon’blc Su B N Moolajee — Q Youi inteiest is to lend them money ’ — -A Yes 

Q And you want a good dividend?—^ Yes The Co-opeiative Society cannot help 
m financing indigenous industiies, because that is confined to members only I can take a 
loan, being a inembei , no outsider can take a loin That is the difficulty 

Sii F H Stewart — Q Ilshat luteiest do you leceive foi the money you put into the 
society ’ — A Generally we get 1-8 per cent , between 1 and 1-8 pei cent 

lion’ lie Str R F Aloolerjee, — Q Pci month’ — A Pei shaie 

Q What percentage ? — A 10 to I*! pci annum 

3Jr G E Jjow, — Q In the middle of the flist page of v our ivritten evidence under tho 
head of ‘ Capital ’, you suggest that the subsciibed capital should be devoted e\cluBiiely to 
(i) financing the indigenous industiies of the Pioviiice , (ii) establishing a model factory 
equipped wuth iiji-to-date modem scientific appliances for the puipose <>f manufacturing 
selected law materials that are yoaily exported fiom this proiince to other places foi 
mannfacluie Ilow many difCeient kinds of raw materials do you propose to manufacture’ — 

A Hides, yiite, mnstaid', rope, timber, raw cotton, coal, limestone, wlich abound in the 
Surma Valley 

Q 'Would that not be i cuiioiis kind of factory ? — A I say anyone of them may be 
selected I cite instances Those aie tho law mateiials , anyo m may be selected which is 
most profitable 

Q This industrial bank would put its money into financing indigenous industries and into 
this factory do you think that is a veiy safe position for a bank to find itself m ? — A I think 
so, if properly taken caie of and managed 

Q You think a bank would be safe with its capital out in the financing of industiies 
and m the factory ? — A Yes 

Q Do you rememboi what happened in the Punjab ? — A The Punjab" bank failuies 
were due to many other causes 

Q Was that not very largely because they put too much of their money into one 
industry , namely the cotton industiy ? — A It might be so, therefoie I want Government 
supervision and control, so that it can be properly managed I would have t'uee departments, 
one giiing loans, anothei becoming managing agents and financing monthly recurring 
expenditure , and the thud financing the coiivcrsioii of raw materials into finished products 

Q In your last paragraph you say, “ But America has not become industri illy great, 
without the fostering caie of the State” What do you allude to theie? — A By fostering 
care I mean subsidies and bounties They subsidized vinous trades and allowed them to 
compete with foreign markets 
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(3 'What trades did Ameiica subsidire ?— A I cannot cite anj particnlar instance 
Jlon’lle Pandtf M M Malamya — Q You liaro leleired to a resolution ■which you 
moved at a recent meeting of the Assam Iicgislatri e Council What w as the effect of that 
resolution’ — A. It was lost I pressed for a division and it was lost All the official 
and non-ofiicial European members voted against it 

Q Wlien w as that "i—A Last October I lia\ e gi\ en tbo date 

0 Have tou sot anv bank in the capital of Assam, except the branch of the Bank of 
BengS?— ^ No 

Q You have no bank except tbo Bank of Bengal ? — A No, none I don't know if 
even the Bank of Bengal has got any branches in Assam All tbo tea industries are being 
financed from Calcutta They make monthly advances on flic hypothecation of crops, and 
all tea gaidens are being managed the same way. The saw mill industry and othei industries 
I know of are also being financed fiom Calcutta by their Jlanagiiig Agents, the Allahabad 
Bank, Einlay Muir & Co , etc 

Q Are there anj Indian banks which do the business of lending money ? — A Simply 
for the purpose of taking interest, not for financing industries 

Q Has the co-opciatue movement made any' groat progress in your province ? — A Fairly 
well, but it IS confined to members only That is the difficulty, and it is only for taking 
loans 

<3 Suppose a bank -wcic started, sncli as y ou recommend ? Do you think it will have 
sufficient business to do there ’ — A I think so 

Q What industiies would come to it for help ? — A Many that arc now in other hands 
These would come into the hands of my countrymen Take the rase of light railways, 
tramways, limestone, which is practically in the hands of Kilbiirn & Co , tanneiies, jute, 
mustard, timber Assam has got very big foicsls, abd timber would be a very profitable 
business, if it was financed in the country under Government help 

Q Suppose there was an industiial bank staitcd, which could lend some assistance to 
these industiies, do vou tliiiik tbeio will bo people coming forward to invest Ibeir monev in 
it ? — A If it IS under Gov 01 nment control , otborw ISO people would have no very great faiUi 
111 yoint-stock concerns 

Vitness here gate conjtdoiUal ctidcncc 

<3 So far as cottage industries are concerned, you think tint co-opcntive credit socielios 
would bo sufficient to finance them ? — A Yes, bccau'-o they icqiiiio small capital Banks are 
wanted only foi the big industries 
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I — Ftitanctal atd to Industrial Fnierj^nscs 

Q 1 — Yes, in the case of the proposed Si gar I'actoiy in Tinsukia where the Raja was 
one of the promotcis and Srijiit h Barth iknr, the manager 

In case of wealthy vomindais, most aio unwilling to join industrial movements and 
amongst those who aie induced to do so, thcic is a marked tendency to keep aloof from joint- 
stock companies They seem to favoui industrial enterpiiscs without shaieholders m 
only a vciy limited number At the same time it is difficult foi them to finance industiies 
properly 

Industiial joint stock concerns have not yet giowii popnlai , lieie high and low look upon 
these companies with suspicion This stands in tlio way of i-ai=iiig sufficient capital to st irt 
industries iii a first class styde without which competition is impossible 

The only possible way seems to be foi the piomoteis to approacli Government for cvpcit 
advice and when the enterprise is appioved of by Government, the company could be cither (1) 
floated under Goveinment contiol andif the shaio cipital is subscribed. Government inn 
withdraw except foi such control as may' be found necessary, (2) lu»t stalled by Government 
along with the promoters and when it IS in woiking oidei, it can bo conveited into a joint- 
stock company and the financial advance made by Government recouped 

<3 2. — Theie are ceitain successful entei prises, suili as tea gaidens, railways, etc , wheie tlie 
capital IS readily subseiibed by all who can spare But for new eiiteipiiscs it would be 
difficult to get capital at all from the public aud only those few who have studied industrial 
concerns and aie able to finance might invest 

Q 2a — The safest and most natural source would be the public but unless a numbei of 
entei puses have been doinonstiated to be successful and profitable, these would not inspire confi- 
lience and the public would be shy to invest, 
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Till Buch time, I tliink Government would be tbe only source fiom whicb c ipital could 
bo expected For financing new euterprioes, I think Government could start a bank oi create 
a fund 

Q 5 — I would prefer (G) and (7) 

Q 6 — would leave the management to tbe nominees of shareholders and directors under 
Government expert supemsion with powei to interfere for mismanagement 

Q S — rin cases wheie Government is convinced of a new industiy being successful here and Pninor factoiiea 
where private parties do not come forward, Goveinment should stait pioneei industries If 
successful, it should be handed over to compauies— not to private capitalists I would not like 
Government to have permanent Government industries 

Q lU — I do not see how private banking agencies could give assistance to a joint stock 
company unless it is a very successful concern and the advance is considered perfectly 
safe Special Government banks with control over the management could help new 
enterprises 

Q 11 — have heaid of weaving industries being developed in this way but have no Co opoiatne 
personal experience Sociotiea 

Q 13 — I have experience of co-operative credit societies and am convinced that as long as 
the members forming such a society are not much better educated, it is impossible to expect 
natural dev elopment and improvement They are being educ ited now in these methods and 
there must bo educated enthusiastic expeits directing the affairs of each such industry 
till such time as the members actually see that they are making much larger profits 
under the auspices of the CO operativ e credit societies, when they would willingly join — even 
without understanding the principles of co operation 

All such native industries which are dymg out for want of funds and pioper marketing, 
c y , weaving, fish industry, carpentry, etc 

The object of these co-opeiativo credit societies should he to supply capital, obtain raw 
materials at the cheapest iites, teach improved methods by expcits aud sell at best advantage 
thus doing away with the several middlcmen'’6 piofits 

Q 12(1 — ^'frado guilds m ght be possible only amongst educated commercial people and I 
do not think that oidinary trades people would appreciate these at all It is, however, desiiable 
that the advantage and benefits of trade guilds might be demonstrated to specilic gioups with a 
View to popularise them As long as concerted iction does not find favour, guilds cannot do 
mush good It is, however, time to tram up trades people, to lealise the benefits fioin guilds 
Government should tiain people to lealiso the benefits from guild but I could not tell in what 
way this would be done best 

Q 14 — I think there should be no limitations on Government aid, oven if a new enter- 
prise competes with external tride I mean that preference should be given to peojile 
of the soil, even if Government bav e to discouiage external trade wLieb is at the bands 
of foreigners 

If — Technical aid to Industries 

Q IG — have knowledge of benefits given by Government lo agriculture 

There is a carpentry class lu Tipkai but I hav e not inspected it and am not able to give 
any opinion 

Q 20 — Yes, paper manufacture, pencil and match factory, cabinet, aud furniture making Demonsliation 
I note onl} a few industries vv Inch can bo fed bj mw materials locally Faotoiies 

Q 21 — The journals issued are no doubt inteiesting but those of them that could be ex- 
perimented upon in this province should be taken up by Goveinment and suitable people in- 
duced to adopt them 

Q 22 — I can't say specificallj but there aie subjects ou which lesearches m the United 
Kingdom aie necessary to be able to develop local resources 

Q 23 — I would not attempt to answer this without fullei infoimation 

Q 24 — I can't suggest any paiticular system having no knowledge but an advisoiv 
council of research in India would ceiUiuly bo of great adv antage in giving a definite ide' of 
the possibilities in this country 

Q 25 — Certainly — specially in Assam where mincial resources and forests aie abundant, Iudi.slri»l surveys 
people do not know in what v\aj these could be developed 

I know sometime ago, the remindais in a body appioacbed Government for assisting 
them 111 prospecting the mineral resources in the countiy There is only a vague idea as 
to the localities where such minerals aie said to exist, but there is no reliable siiivey Govern- 
ment could do nothing to assist them and it is neither always practicable for /emmdars to 
have their estates surveyed by experts without great expense 

Assam is full of forests but for want of enterpiise, it is found cheaper and easiei to get 
furniture of daily use from Calcutta Goveinment now supplies timber sawed in sizes and 
sleepers to the railway but almost all other forest ovvneis still sell then logs in different 
lengths to Bengal people who tow them ou boats The public do not know what classes of 
timber there aio in forests and never attempt to exploie foiests vvitb a view to eiicoui ige 
manufactuie m furniture locally A man who wants to have a wooden bedstead has lo buy 
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a wMog, haie it sap ed, engage caiponters and have one made J.fter a moiitli Enlightened 

forest owneis ought to take that up IhcmselvLb but when thej do not do so I think Govtru- 
ment should come forpaid to show the 'vaj 

III — Asstalance in Marleting Frodiicts 

28 — The one in Cakutta is more or less a show to the public Ek itteraiit is made 
to tiain people to benefit by these institutions But educated people p lio ire interested may 
benefit 

Q 29 They need not be Higo, but thej ought to be actessiblo and situ itcd in caoh 

province and cien in moio than one m a province accoiding to rtiiuirements and dilTcrent 
conditions of localities There ought to be tr lined men to explain the e\liibitb with speciil 
leference to their po sibilities in the countr} 

Q 30 — I think co-operatiie credit societies should be started undei Goicinraent 
supervision to conduct those s lies This pill bo a prictieal pay of demonstiating to its 
members, the advantages of faiich institutions 

Incise of stray unorganised industries, where ‘■uch co-oiierative credit societies cannot 
be formed. Government agents might collect and tell them at best advantage This might, 
however, cost Goveuiment more than might bo justified 

Q 31 — they ue done ilovv, there is unusual aetivitj amoiight people fora few dajs and 
the onlv impressions left in the mind of the ordinary public, arc products of ibnormal and 
extiaordm iiy gio vth The more intelligent classes might profit but then ns even thing is 
ovei in a fevv days, very little opportiiuifv is ifEordcd to any ono unless these eshibitions arc 
followed bj prictioal dcmoiistritions in the interior of villages --If i simple cultivator is 
induced to make an occhiid, or use a new manure oi a new crop and is show ii that he can 
make alaige profit, much more will have been done bj sudi ono example than bj issuing 
leaflets bioadeist 

Industiial and agricultural should bo scpirated The Ktlci with sin h smill indus- 
tries as might be taken up by people of modest meins and education might be idded to 
agncultuial exhibitions 

Q 32 — Yes, but I think largo exhibitions in inaccessible places would be more or less a 
tamaaha Small exhibitions in localities fiom winch people might come and attend without 
difficnlty or expenses, followed bj demonstrations and prictioal iiistruetions to tbo people, 
seem to mo to bo the best foim This would apply to agncullunl and small industiial 
exhibitions big industrial oxbibitioiis sliould bo held in a pnneip iTidacc of the province 
and educated people invited to ittcnd 

Q 33 — Those exhibitions should unn it show mg people what iinprovcmonts arc possible 
bv them to nuke in the diiOotions of tlieir ordin ir^ puisuiis iiid necessities The losults of 
intelligent enterprises by then neighbours would bo more reidih idopted bv the people uid 
new ideas about possibililioa should bo aimed at to be iiitrodiieed with expeit advice and 
demonstration to induce them to trj new experiments 

<2 36 — Yes, according to the requirememts of each pioviiicc 

<2 37 — They should be exhibited in commerciil museums 


IF — Other forma of Gvvernmtnl attl to Induatrua 

Q 4-0 — All I can saj that is that ia\ materials ought to be supplied bj Government on 
very favouiable terms and leal facility ifforded encouraging iiidustiies 

I could not give an opinion about conditions 

Q 41 — Gonciall)' Government rules have to be relaxed a little to encoui ago new entaprises 
and small industues I could not say of any spectlio instances but usmlly i praver for my 
such concession against current rules would not be entertained at all 

Q 42 — I can t give a dehmto opinion w'lthout further information 


F — Tiatmng of iahonr and Supennaion 

Q CO — I should think under the department of industries I think the Education 
department should not have any connection With the control of industrial schools— except in- 
spection and suggestions ^ 

Q 52 — Thev should be helped by Government to obtain admisbion in proper places in the 
United Kingdom and in despivuig cases Government may lend ii-ouoy or ass st for such in- 
stiUotion^ 


Q 54 — I could not say there should however be a uniformity of 
Governments should recognise each others' < ertiucates 


skuid uds so th it Locvl 


FI — Geneiat Offictai Administration nud Orgamsatioii 
Q 50 I do not know of any special depaitment 
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The Board would be of little use at this stage when industrial movement is not at all 
popular unless theie are funds at their disposal 

Q GO ■‘-Tins depends upon the eonstitutions and powers ol the Advisory Board There 
should be some one to gne eliect to the advice of the Board and he should be an expert — a^ 
practical man 

Q 62 — I am not for Imperial departments they would be difficult to reach and such a 
depaitment would not be able to do psticeto the needs of difterent provinces 


FII —Orgawtsation of Technical anil Scientific Departments of Government 


Q 63 — I do not know of any special department whose activities aie Known to the public. 
Q 64 — I am not foi any Imperial departments — ^except for theoretical lesearches 
Q 71 — I would prefei independent units 

Q 72 — The investigations in each province should deal only with subjects in which they 
are interested They can obtain mutual help and assistance but I would rathei have them 
work independently 

Q 73 — There should bo some sort of control and I fail to see what other contiol can be 
possible now at this stage It should be provincial — with some sort of review by the Govern- 
ment of India on proper i epresentation by aggrieved parties 

Q 74 — As I said before, in theoretical matters there might he an Imperial Institute 
Q 77 — Bv intioducing them to proper places and giving them study leave 
<2 bO — Yes, at first in a small way along with the existing colleges Gradually they can 
be improved and separately organised under piactical commercial people 

Q 81 — This would make men fit to take up industrial matters and direct their attention 
towards local resources and possibilities 
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Fill — Goiernment Organisation for the Collection and Distribution of Commercial 

Intelligence 

Q 82 — The present sj stem as far as IS known to me cannot be correct, as the work is st 
practically done bj illiterate and uninterested people on Government orders Government 
would have to entertain an expensive staff if this is to be coiTectlv compiled 

Q 83 — I have no experience but I don’t think journals would be of much imsiblance or 

help 

Q 80 & 87 - There is no harm in publishing or helping to publish trade journals, but I Trade Joamals 
don’t think they aie of much interest to lay men and even if are read, unless these are followed 
by demonstrations before people w ho are directly interested, I don’t think they would serve 
-any useful purpose 

Q 88 — By Geological suiveys, prospecting, etc 

JX — Other Forms of Government Action and Organisation 

Q 89 — 93 I think these would serve, at the present stage, to make industrial activity 
unpopiilai Lalei on these can be done as found necessary 

Q 97 —Assam IS very poor in communication — specially i ail and there are parts of the Qo,„n,unicatioTis 
country which would at once develop if lails were opened The primitive methods of transport 
by country boats still obtain here It is needless to dinw attention to this 

Q 99 — Yes, several 

Q 100 — Yes, the mouths of sever il feeder rivers are being giadually silted up 

Q 102 — None that I know of It strikes one that no advantage is taken in Shillong of 
the waterfalls bnb I do not know enough to tell with authority whether it is possible to turn 
those pow ers to account 

Q 105 — I have nothing to say about Government Forest Department except that Govern- Department 
ment should not look onlv to the most profitable way of working their forests at the minimum 
expense but should exploie them and make results known to the public as to possibilities 

Besides Government forests, Assam is full of forests owned by zemindars It is 
regretted that very little enterprise is show n bj owners in improving the working of these 
forests I should saj that Governmeut should help them by experts and show in what wajs 
improvement could be effected and in cases necessary, help in financing projects 

ORAii Evinrxcr, 3 rd January 1918 

Uon’ble Sit E F Moolerjee—Q You are Dewan of the Gaunpur State ? — A Yes 

Q The State does not now inteiest itself in any y^wstrial work? — A No 

Q As Dewan jou have no concern wuth industries ? — A No , as I have stated in answer 
to the first question, the ilaja helped i young boy to get his education in Japan, and when he 
•••eturned, the llaja wanted to float a joint-stock company for ^^the sugar industry We had 
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some correspondence ■with Government, but the promoters could not satisfy the Government 
conditions, and the matter was dropped 01 com se tbo promoters saj they did not got 
suflicicnt encouragement from Goveinmcnt, but certainly I think that oven if Goveinment 
encoiinged it, it would have "been dilhcult to get the neco=s try capital, because I know the 
Ilaja had introduced hlr Barthakui to all his rcmindar friends and they had gone all over the 
province of Bengal to get funds, but did not get sufficient encouragement > 

<2 Have you anv particulars ns to what help you wanted from Government ? — A Only 
capital In the first instance we wanted Government to give them igiicultnral loans, and 
then to give a lease of some 1,500 acres of land on special cultivation rates I have got the 
coi rcspondencp with Goveiiimeiit with me 

Q What was the amount of the loan ?—A Only H10,000, for starting the cultivation — 
sugai cane cultivation 

Q You could not laise anv capital for that purpose among yourselves ?—y/ The Raja 
had spent some siv or soncn thousand, and the other piomotcis about foni or five thousand 

Q You wanted Goveinment to give joii a loan of RIO, 000 ? — A Yes 

Q And you thought 1120,000 would be sufficient to begin vvith ? — A Yes, only for the 
cultivation of sugarcane at lir-^t It was intended that sugar cane cultivation would be ex- 
tended, and then the sugai factory staited 

Q What would vou have done with the production of the cane cultiv ation ? — A After 2 
or 3 yeais ic was expected that if there was Bufficicnt sugarcane cultivated, they would manu- 
facture ffrtr and sug ir from it 

jJ/i C JB Low — Q Did you intend, in the first instance, to cnish your cane and make 
it into gur, and after a time have a sugar factory hero ? — A Yes, a sugar factory 

ITon’lh Sir Ji N ’Moolcrjec — <2 ^'hoy refiieetho lease of the land and the loan of 
money ? — A 'they lefused the loan oi inonev, and said it was not proper to give it tinder the 
Act 'J'hon they laid down certain conditions , the fust was that all of the Rs 2,20,000 must be 
subscribed before they' recommended the lease to the Government of India, because the Govern- 
ment of Assam held that it could not be classed under special cultivation, although the 
promoters said that it could The second londition was that they must submit to the labour 
rales ot the tea industries, and they obyected to sub letting , whereas the promoters’ idea was 
that they should paicel out land to cultivators who could grow sugarcane on their own account 
and sell to factories, but Government would notallow them to sublet 

Q The Government contention was that you must first raise Rs 2,20,000 and then they 
would recommend Government of India to give the lease on special terms and conditions , and 
that Tou would not bo allowed to sublet ? — 4 Y’es, and to submit to the labour iiiles 

<2 Don’t you think that was avery reasonablo offer of Government ? Ilowwould Govern- 
ment know that you would not take the lease and do nothing ? — A The dilficulty was that no 
one would subscribe unless they knew that Government bad given tbom the lease of tbo land 

Q The Government was willing to do that, provided the company would raise the 
capita' fust ! -^A Peisonally I don't blame Government, but such is the stato of the country 
that nobody would subscribe 

Q What Las become of tlie student ? — A Later on lio was taken into Government 
service in the Agricultural Department The RT)a tiied his host, also some of the other 
piomoteis who wanted to start the sugar industry The difficulty was that unless the 
people saw that the scheme was backed hy Government, they would not pay anything I 
have got the correspondence with me, and will leav c it with you, 

I don’t think vve require it 

IFttness — The promoters had an idea that they liad not been tieatcd well by Goveinment 

<2 I don’t think any business firm would have thatidea Supposing others asked Govern- 
ment to lease lands. Government must be satisfied that the company would be able to do it. 
Anyone might write to Government to givm them a concession for 1,000 acres of land They 
must show that they are in a position to carry out the undertaking ? — A All the most 
influential men in Assam were connected with it, and they expected that Goveinment would 
give them special terms and depend upon them Their idea was that as soon as they could 
obtain a lease of the land they would at first start cultivation of sugarcane, and then 
gradually they would convert it into a sugar factory There was another condition , Govern- 
ment wanted them to h iv c the sugar fojetory completed in 3 years’ time That was another of 
the difficulties 

III A Chatterton ~Q Have you any experience of the silk industry in Assam ? — 
A Not much In the district in which I work, the ordinaiy yieoplc would perhaps leai some 
silk woi ms on mulberry plants, and manufacture silk thread, and weave coarse wrappeis for 
themselves 

Q Do they glow the mulberry as tiees or shrubs ? — A Shrubs and trees both , very 
little, perhaps less than 5 per cent grow that, and that also for their own use 

0, They don’t sell the products ? — A They are not usually able to weave so much as to 
sell peihaps they would manufactuie one piece of wrapper in the course of 2 seasons during 
leisure and use it foi iheii own self 
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Q It IS a puiely domestic industry ? — A Yes lu the other districts it is earned on in a 
businesslike -way 1 speak about the district oi Goalpara In those places all that 1 have 
seen is that they rear some silk woims and manufacture thiead from it, and make their own 
wrappers 

Q That IS to say, it is the levival of a purely domestic industry ? — A Yes, in that part 
of the country 

0 'E Low — Q In reply to question 50 you say vou think that technical training 
should be placed under the Department of Industiies, and you think “ the Education Depart- 
ment should not have any connection with the control of industrial schools — except inspection 
and suggestions T’—A Yes 

Q What aie your reasons for making this statement? — A What I mean is that it 
should be under business men The} should be trained iindei business men 

Q Why? — A Because I don^t think that the ordinaiy educational authoiities would 
bo suitable men to supervise those institutions efficientlv As educational institutions they 
can 3 ust inspect them to see if eveivthing is being conducted accoiding to inle 

Q What do you think is the particular difference between industrial and technical edu- 
cation on the one side, and oidinaiy education on the othei, that you prefer to have a special 
department foi it? Would you like to have agiicultuial education under the Agricultural 
Depirtment, 01 under the Education Department? — A If there is a separate organisation 
under the Education Department I would not object to that, but as it is now, I don’t think 
any good w ould come of agricultural education theoretically 

Q In the same way you would like to have industrial education under the Industrial 
Department ? — A Yes 

Q How does this sti ike you the department which is best able to judge of the results 
of that education and is generally the most concerned with those results should be the depart- 
ment most responsible for it ? — A Yes, but they must be practical men 

Q With reference to youi leply to question 82, dealing with statistics, you say, “The 
present svstem, as far as is known to me, cannot be coriect, as the work is practicallv done 
by illiterate and uninteiested people on Government orders Whom are you alluding to? — 

A The ordinary w’ay it is done is this We are asked to give figures to Government, the 
local iorecast and area We ask our tahsildars to supply this, and they depute their oidinary 
peons to collect the information These figures are sent to us and we make guess work of it 
and send them on to Government 

Q That system only exists in the provinces which used to constitute old Bengal — A In 
the peimanent settlement areas, the Gaobnra system does not exist and statistics are collected 
m the way mentioned 

Uon’ble I’antht M 31 Ifalavt^a — Q Do you think if Government were to start 
a bank, or extend its patronage to it in some form, the public would subscribe to its 
shares ? — A I think they will, but that will perhaps depend upon the interest they get from 
the bank in the ordinary way — 

ilfr A Chatterton — Q They want the dividends before they begin to subscribe ? 

Hon’lle Faiicht 31 31 3lalaviT/a — Q The assurance of the dividends ? — A Y'es 
Q If the connection of Government is in some way established, then they would not 
insist upon any dividend being guaranteed ? Would they ? — A Only people interested in the 
industrial development of the country, but not ordinary people, because even in the villages by 
ordinary money-lending they would make a larger profit 

Q You thmk in the towns the bigger men would subscribe? — Yes, I think they would 

Q Y^ou speak of co-opeiativp credit societies, do you think many of these industries 
can be organised on a large scale, it vou had co opeiativo ciedit societies, both for production 
and sale ? — A The experience that 1 have of co-opeiative credit societies is rather un- 
fortunate, because I have found that everyone is eager to take money Simply because it is 
on a very small rate of interest, they will not pay at all, and we have got to exert our utmost 
to get our money back \ 

Q - Aie the societies getting increasingly popular ? — A In the provinces they are , but in 
Gauripur, which had the first society in the whole of Assam, I found that after 5 or 6 years, 
nobody wanted to pay back the money lent to them, and so all the societies have been abol- 
ished We do intend to start new societies under new rules These were started under the 
old rules Simply because the interest is lower than the bazar, nobody wanted to pay back 
the money, although under the rules they ought to have paid back iii 6 months In those cases 
they would not pay unless summoned, and threatened with litigation 

Q Do you ascribe the failure of these societies to the rules being defective ? — A Yes 

Q And you intend to adopt new i ules on the model of those prevailing in other pro\ inccs ? 

^ — A Hot exactly, but I think w ith modification, co-operative credit societies ought to be more 
popular 

Q And they will supply the nesessary funds, and help in properly marketing the 
products ? — A Yes, they might do that 
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Q Are there no factories at present foi cabinet-making or furniture-makmg ? — A None 
■at all on Goalpaia side This is what I think ought to be done at once, because Assam is full 
of forests, but nobody knows yhat soits of timbei are grown there 

Q Is there a school of cai pentrj started by Government ? — A One has been started by 
the Local Board foi training Meoh pupils in Tipkai They do very useful woik I had no 
opportunity of inspecting it before 1 came 

Q But yon tmnk there is room for several schools of carpentry ? — A I do think so 

Q Is there any school for hand-loom weaving ? — A Pupils are sent to Serampore by the 
Local Board Mccli women are trained in the Tipkai Local Board School We try to send one 
or two every 2nd or 3rd year 

Q Do these students carry on wearing after they return ? — A In Goalpara it is in the 
hands of the Mechs and Garos 'J’hey are trained m improved methods of wearing 

Q Do you send the women to Serampore ? — A No The men instruct the rvomeu 

Has much progress been made in this direction since you began to send yoiii students 
to Serampore what is the evtent of the rvoric ? — A Not much , there is one school there 
only, which has been going oii_for trvo years , but something has been done, and a good 
beginning made 

Q If a rveavmg school were staHed in eveiy town m vour province, do jou flunk i 
would attract a sufficient iiumbei of your students ? — A How can it, because in the uppei 
provinces the ladies of the household generally weave and are good at embroidery worlv. , 
they would not probably come out to schools aftei a certain ago unless orpert ladies are sent 
to tiam them 

Q In the upper provinces you don’t need a school of weaving ? — A I have little e\- 
penence of the upper districts but I don’t think anything useful would be done, because 
ladies have not sufficient time to devote to these things They do this only as a sort of recrea- 
tion Perhaps they will take 5 or 6 months to manufacture a piece of embroideied work 
I don’t think that would do much good to ladies of the higher classes The^ may be useful to 
piofessional weaving classes — if theie are any such m the upper districts 

Q Is there no other oiganisation for manufactunng furniture in Assam ^ — A There arc 
some in jails 

Q Outside jails you say people have to import their bedsteads from Calcutta f — 'A It is 
cheaper if they ai e imported from Calcutta 
^ Q Even now ? — A Yes 

Q Why don’t non-official people start some of these industnes ’ — A If they do start 
obey will be very successful, but hrst of all they must know about the woods that are most 
abundant, and what kinds theie are Nobody knows which kinds can be employed for 
furniture I ha\ e seen in almost all up-country places, especially in Chota Nagpur, where 
there is much valuable wood in forests, there are sevoi-al caipenters and all sorts of furniture 
are made locally, but in Assam, which is full of forests, you cannot get one article of furni- 
ture made 

Q Do you think if there were bulletins published, giving information as to the kind 
of timbei available, this would encourage the industry? — A Who would read the bulletins ? 
I don’t think much good would come out of it, unless a practical demonstration w as made 
and furniture manufactured witli local timber and shown to these people 1 want small 
demonstration factones, not big ones at distant centres 

Mr A Chattel ton — Q, About these people who hare been sent to Serampore to learn 
weaving, how many of them do you actually know anything about ? — A I have not got any 
peisonal knowledge I Imow that one has been sent by our Local Board, and -that after 
coming back he is to instruct the Garo and Mech women I have not seen- them "woiking 
myself 

Q Do you know how many have been sent ? — A One his been sent '' 
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Wkitten evidence 

I — Financial aid to industrial enlerprises , 

Capital I n® diieot evpeiience of the raising of capital for industiial enterpnses, eacept 

in connection with securing working capital for my tea estate The conditions under which 
capital IS a\ ailahle for the working of an established tea concern would not be applicable to 
other industries, nor is it possible to|raise capital so easily for starting any new tea estate 
Per financing going concerns theie are Calcutta agents and Marwari bankers in almost all 
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the dibtrittb, who lend mone^ at rates o£ interest \ar%in" from 9 to ] 2 ptr cent and kuch Irnnh 
ire invariably given on the hv pothecation o£ the 3 car'*, cron 

I have, however, known some cases o£ attempts made hv rraall pi-tncrship concer n, and 
private individnils to raise money for other industries and the print ipvl diflu nil v •-o f vr t s 
this, province lb concerned appears to he the fact that the numher of Indian capdaliPts here 
Is strutly limited, of the few who can command some c ipital, fewer biill uewdlingto 
invest monev in enterprises in which thev aro not thcinsclves jieioOnallv eugiged as proprietor^ 
or large share holders , as a rule our people have no totiGdence in the otgun*. r- of Tonit 
Stock Companies ind thev are verv loth to invest mone3 lu new and untried entcrp'-is s 

1 do not know of any noteworthy industrial enlcrjmse m the jirovimo outside Ici 
Individuilb engaged in shofi-kceping or other smaller industncs arc niainlv dependent on 
Marwari merchants, who charge interest sometimes going up to 2}- per cent per annum 

Q 4 None excepting in connection with the concession granted to the tei indu-trv m fio'c'iiii'cnt 
the form of f ivotirible term of land soltlemont ind the loans gnnti J to co-opsritivo ifodit 
societies it the earlier ski gos 1 have no doubt tint the lapid expansion of the tea indiistrv 

in this V illey has been pnncipall}' duo to the spcciil encouragement it Ins received from tlio 
Stite The co-opera*ivc movement which lb steidily advancing in this nnd ..tlior provinces 
of Jndu to the great benefit of oui agriculturists and artizans w mild have been nowhere hut 
for the financial backing up it has received from the Government, aid the sujicrvision and 
control exercised by the administration on the working of the sociciics h we been of inc d- 
culable xaluc to Ihom 

In considering the question of Government aid to indiutiies, a dishnction Ins to be 
made between such industries and trades as are alrcatl3 in existence and those that are new md 
nnfamili ir to the people As regards the former the Goxernment mi\ undcrlako to help 
them by monc} grants-in-aid, bounties and siihsidics to encourage their exp uision 'J he 
other forms of aid, is irc mentioned in Question 5 , mav also he gixen to existing industries 
according to then xarving conditions and circuinslanccs In the case of tliC'C existing 
indnstries Government h is simply to considei the extent of the demand foi then products md 
the adcquac3 of any secunt}' that may be offered m cases m which rep 13 mcnt is iiisibicd 
upon It IS not impossible to imagine cases where m view of tlio imporhiiice of i particular 
enterprise. Government nnv also be asked to encourige it- expansion b3' bounties and subsidies 
without in3 provision foi repa3 incut Oidimnly, however, I im deculedH igiinst such 
gratuitous gifts fiom the Government Industries supported hv such lictitious nds mav not 
he able to stand the test of competition under normal conditions and m.i) buccninh when 
w Diked on the ordiii irj’ pimciples of demand and supplx 

The cise appear-, to me diffeieut with new enterprises uiifamihar to the people and the 
oounlr3 Capitalists require to bo coaxed to venture into new holds of ictivit} Then 
again there ire man3' trades and induslnes in which India is far behind other fmeigii conn- 
tries and which demand some Boit of artifu lal plopping to ciiahle them to sland competition 
with cheaper foreign product, at least foi such a time as ma3 be found iiecessarv to put them 
in a sound financial position 

Tikiiig specifically the various methods suggested for giving Oovcriiinent iid to 
existing or new industries, I should say that (11 and ( 2 ) should not he gcnerill) given 
to an3 but well established existing industries or new indubtrics deserving special eiieouragi- 
ineut Existing industries suth as juto, sugir, cotton, etc, mn be ginuted such aids with 
piovision forrotnrn, when in view of the circumstanees of any particiilir lime as now, an3 
extraordiuaiy mcreise of their output is deemed neiessarx Loans with 01 vvilhout interest (1) 
mav ilso be granted in other cases Guaranteed dividends fora liimled period (d) such as 
arc sometimes loneedod to lailways in Iiidi i iiid the provision of i part of the shire capital 
ofcompinics (G) mav bo found useful in the c-ase of industries rcqniuiig considei ihle capital 
and speciall3 111 new x^ontures started under the auspices of joiut-stoclv companies To me 
it ippears tint Goveinmiut aid, as is coutempl ited under heads (1) md ( 7 ) vvonld be found 
most suit iblc for both existing and new industncs and foi both sm ill and large scale 
production' Thc3 aio also suited for pn\ ate indiv iduals, partnership concerns 01 ■joint stock 
corap lines 

It seems to me that Government control would be essential when aids under heads (1) 
and (2) are granted Control of the nature as is cxcrci'cd b3 the Government, over the 
operation of the Co operative Credit Societies by constmt in-peetion and checking of account- 
niiv bo found suit ible in the majority of cases, specially in the case of individnal proprietor-, 
and piitncibliip concerns In the cose of joint-stock concerns, I am sure the ijipoiiitment 
of Government directors w ith defined pow er-, for the period during vvhuh direct a- i-kmcc 
lasts maj be found a most effective method of coiitiol 

I have no experience of Government pioneer f ictones md Ido not know tint Gierc i>,on-,>r fact, ru < 
have been anv considerable experiments midc in this direction 

1 believe there IS ample loom for such fictorics m till-, Province sicciallv in connection 
with the nroduction of papei pulp, for which I believe there ire ample materials p' our vast 
juii'jlo-. One or two factories to deal with the Provincial supplv of ie.ithcr m 13 also he 
successful % 

Tim goner il condition of the ma-'CS 111 India c in onlv be unproved b3 the iiitioduelion 
of now and the revival of our oM'eotiago Industrie' This is jerh ipa more true of Assam 
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If pioneer industries are attempted in this valley, I would like to see the resources of the 
Government available for this puipose, made use of principally in the development of various 
modern cottage industries as have proved successful in Japan 

I am of opinion that pioneer factories should be handed over to private enteipiise and 
I should think preferablj to 30iut stock companies or to partnership concerns, no sooner 
their commerciallf proBtable stage ot development is established 1 believe this has been 
the usual couise adopted by the tfapanese Government in dealing with their pioneer factoiies 
Evidently there would be no leasoii to clo“e a factory if it proves a commercial success, and 
the piopei tim“ for making it over to private enteipiiso would appeal to be when it has 
giovvn into a sound commercial undertaking I am of opinion that the Government should 
on no account seek to retain any successful pioneering cvpcriments in their hands with a 
view to conveit them into permanent GoveinmentjCnterprises 

I do not personally know of any ludustiies in this province suppoited by eo-operativo 
societies A few such societies are, however, mentioned in the last report of the Ilegistrar of 
the Co-opeiative Societies, Assam We are told that a co-operative dairy and stoies at 
isuriamgau] is going to close The Kamrup Weaving Societies, however, appear to have proved 
successful "in as much as the n’einbeis have almost freed themselves iiom the iipacious 
Marwaris” The Registrai further infoims us that the Weavers' Society in Svlhet has done 
admiiable work last year I foi one fondl) hope that co operation may one day bring 
economic salvation not only for oui agiiculturists but also foi the masses at large who in the 
past made then living by handicrafts ot sorts In this valley weaving has been a tiaditional 
occupation of the vv'oraenfolk in all cl isses of society from the highest to the lowest and 
though theie is a caste known as the " Katanies sjiecially associated with the work of 
weaving, in pre-Biitish days, all families used to make then requirements of clothing 
materials by themselves 

It IS doubtful whether with the cheap products of European and Indian mills 
oveiflooding the muiket, theie IS any hope of rev iving handloom vveavung with cotton yarns 
In Bengal they have paitly succeeded la the matter ot the handloom industry by the produc- 
tion of " dhotics ” and “ saries with cotton and othei mived yams, but the conditions are 
entirely difieient here As legards oui silk however the indigenous eri, mnga, put, 'smA 
maeankari, of the vallev, I have eveiy reason to believe that, though declining under the stress 
of various circumstances, not the least of them being competition with cheaper silk from othei 
parts of India and fiom foieigu countries, the industues in these are capable of vast develop- 
ment and may even prove to be the mainstay of the masses of our people nei.t to agriculture 

A; 1 and seem to havm also vast possibilities of securing a miiket outside the 
province, as they have been found to be specially duiable and to have caught the fancy of the 
Europeans I think it is the bounden duty of the Government to do something to foster 
and develop this famishing, if not dyung, industry and it is worth noticing here that at the 
Industrial Conference, held at Joihat in the year ID 15 , under the presidency of the Com- 
missioner, Assam Valley District, a pledge was given by him on behalf of the Goveinmeut, 
that a weaving school would be started at Gauhati without delay, though nothing seems to 
have been done since to ledeem the pledge 

I may as well say once for all that I believe co-opeiative organisations among artizans as 
distinguished flora agriculturists should be founded wherever practicable on the basis of 
communal and craft intciests In Assam as in other paits of Hindu India, special ciafts and 
callings are traditionally associated iwith special castes and each one of these castes oi guild 
societies may be made the centie of one oi more co-operative organisation in eveiy sub-division 
01 district 

Referiing, in conclusion, to the general question of Government aid to industues, I 
have to submit, tint BO far as this valley is concerned, it is through co-opeiative banks and 
other oo-opeiative organisations foi pioductiou and sile that the people can be best helped and 
as I hav e already said all such aid must t ike the form of encouraging tlie expansion of the 
co operative movement Cottage industries supported by credit fiom co-opeiative orgmisi 
tions which will at once supply capital and materials and airanging for securing a market for 
the pioducp, are the piimaiv requiiements of the situation, so fai as the vast masses of the 
people are concerned 

I do not think it would be at all expedient for the Government to entei into competition 
with private enterpiise in any field wheie piivate enterprise has auy chance 

This question involves the discussion of principles of international tiade in legard to 
which the policy of the Goveiiiinent of India is not ymt settled and may undergo serious 
change aftei the war But, on the whole, I am disposed to agree with those who like to see 
India self-contained in hei economic lesouicea and I do not see why theie should bo any 
limitation on Government aid to a new enterpiise in India, because it h ippens to compete 
with an established exleinal trade 

ll — Technical aul to ludn^tnee 

I should ceitainly think that the existing knowledge of the economic iesource» of the 
country specially with legaid to the mineral resources requires much to be su])plemented by 
further suivcys Ve know we have got non and mica mines in diffeient paits of the eouutiy 
and we ilso know that gold dust used to be sifted fiom the waters of some of the rivers of 
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tlio uppoi \a11pv, but tbo coinmcicial sido of tlieso lesouicc*: is not yot known with sufBoiont 
nccuric> to induce o'lpitalistsjto in\cst money for the exploit ation of tbeec icsourccsof weiltb 
I think if a bodj of prospoctois bo formed to lepoit on these lesouiccs, it would be the duty 
of the Goicrnment to tbrou the infoimations bioadcast so as to unite capitalists totr\ these 
fields 


III — Assistance tn marleting jirohicts 

I bai c no personal expoiiciice of commercial museums, but I think, institutions like Commoicnl 
thcve are vorj de«iiablo in a countiy like oiiis, ubere the people could hardly ivail tbcmselies Musiuins 
of opiioitiinitics to go abioid and see things for themselves Those mu=enms should bo the 
rojiosilorj of all soils of manuf lotuicd products, as well as of raw materials, both foieign 
and Indian, and as such should sou 0 the puiposo of a cential malt like the exchange, uheio 
people might come to dispose of the piodiicts of their indmaual cottage indiistiics and 
■where they should ilso get the law materials of their respective industries In my opinion 
at least one museum of this kind should be established in c\ ery large town with agencies m 
cveiy sub dnision for buying and selling finished pioducts and raw materials respecliiely 
These institutions should be entnelj undei Goxernment control, and should bo formed on 
the basis of the co-opcrati\e sistem as far as pricticable In plaoes whore co-opeiatii o' 
credit IB at discount, local banks should be asked b} the Government, for the pnipose of 
financing these institutions, I have no diicct cvperieiicc of such institutions, but I think 
in order to infuse life and impetus to the ilroady atrophied indigonoiiii cottage industries of 
the peojile a workable scheme on the lines sketched aboic foithwith demands the seiious 
attention of the Goieinment 

I don'’t think exhibitions are much useful in their w aj', far less to those for whom the\ are Eihibilions 
maiiilj intended They sene no other imi pose but a pleas int rendevvous, dunng their 
contininnce, foi ill people gieat and sm ill, iiid are like fleeting phantoms of delight, without 
loaiing ant solid gam for the people I considci the disbursements on such displays as 
mere wash* of the public cxchcquci winch the people hardly realise that they have bad to 
pai foi 

In my opinion Goicrnment as fir as possible should not import all such ai tides that Goiornmcnt 
are pioduccd in IndiS) proiidcd tbo standard of quality of the ai tides is in no waj' inferior patronage 
to lliosc impoitod A li=t of siicn articles and the models of the articles tbemsclics, would no 
doubt hare a fithiig place m a eommeicial museum 

As I base hinted above, the commcrciil museum should be financed by oo opeiativc Bnikinst 
credit societies or bi appi'rtved banks and these societies or banks through the niiiseiiins and fnoihtios 
their agencies should issue loans on easj terms on good seciinties The main difficullics 
with those who roar cottage nidiistncs scorn to me to be in the way of maikcting the 
proilucts and b inking facilities If such productiie and distributive houses, as 1 ha\e 
outlined aboie, are est iblishod, where the people might got ready laliic foi their products, 
and thus sccuung for tliemseUos tbo profits of the middleman, and where also they could 
get loans on easy toiins, is well as the supply of the raw nialeriils, without the least fcai of 
lieing imposed, I think tbo old i enow iied iiidiistnes of Assam would have a happy resiiuco- 
tion and in no time an all-round improioment in the economic condition of the people would 
be tlie ine\ liable result 


Official administrations and organisation 

I am so far not aware of tbo existence of any pronncnl organisation iii om piOMiice oifii nl 
for tbo doiolopment of industries, but I should certainly think that tins is a dcsidei itiim tint oi mis i 
needs immediate attention in a country like ours where there are immense industrial possi- lum 
bililieo Considering llic abiindaneo of land available m onr lountry ind the jirochiities 
of the peo|)le, the bulk of wIiil'i iic mainly agucultnnsts, along with their pioseiit economic 
tondition, I should Ibiiik tint giantiiig of facilities foi the impioioment and expansion of 
agncultiiril industiics mainli, should ba\c the larger share of attention f torn the Govern- 
ment but to iccomplisli lliifa object, tbo land policy of the Goicrnment, should be recast so 
that small caj italisis also mav gel lands niidei terms of concession 

In order to cdiicalc the people in useful agricultural indiistiies I should think tbeic 
should bo a Board of Iiidiisliies consisting of experts, both in imniifactining and agiiciilluial 
iiidnslncs, with two oi tbico jopiilai leaders of tbo people Inving industrial expeiietico 
Denionstiation farms, at leas! cue of which should be established in cieri distiict, should 
be under the coiifiol ind guidance of Ibis Boaid In my opinion it should be not only 
adiisory but it should baio executnc poiiois with biidgcttcd funds The functionaiies of 
the Boaul should be itinerant iiid they should alwiis be in close touch with the people, 
gii mg them not only expert adiicc but also demonstrating to them the benefits of impioied 
methods of cultuic Tlie demonshations should be m ide in one oi two individual holdings 
in eiory village throughout the pi ounce 

If a Boaid consisting of three experts, say in agriculture, sericultiiie and another in some 
one of tUe»riiannfaitunng industries of winch theie is a possibility in this countiy, and 1 wo 
non-oxpei ts tiaving industrnl experience, he constituted, I don’t think a Diicotoi of Industiios 
would he of much service, but a high olhcial w ith such a designation might ho appointed to 
preside over the deliberations of the Boaid md to stipeivise its works 
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I sliould think tlie Ho ird of Indusliies should li ive a fice hand in matters of lesearch, 
expeiiments and publication of the results thcitof, with budgetted funds The Director of 
Industiies acting only as a Secietaiy to the Boijd and ha\ing a seat in the Local Legislatne 
Council with a poitfoho The piovincial Goveinmenls as the supiemc authority should 
deteimine the spheres of activities of the Hoard ind initiate such undertakings wheneier 
possible on the recommendations of the Hoard 

I should certainly recommend that an Iinpernl Department under a single head shauld 
be formed and the head be included into the Lxecutive Council of the Viceroy with i 
portfolio as there are the Law Member and the !Meinbei for Educition There should also 
be an Imperial reclining grant, eaimarked only for industii il undertakings and distiibuted 
amongst such pioiiuciil iindeitaknigs that cannot be maintained solely by pronncial 
finances 

I think an Imperial Department undei a single head as suggested above nould best 
suit the purpose of coirelating thesepai ite activities of the various provinces but in ordei to 
familiaiise the people with the net results of the various undertakings and activities, both 
induidual, Joint stock or Goveiiimeut uded, there should be a periodical publication directly 
undei the Imperial Department, under some such de^gnation as The Imperial Industrial 
Gazette The Governimnt provincial gazettes also should devote a few pages for the 
industrial intelligence of the various countries 

As mentioned above Government give concebsioiis of land only to those who applj for 
it for special cultivation In our counti^ the tea industry piactically carvers the term 
special cultivation, and as such is the only recipient ot land concessions, although cotton, 
]ute, etc , coming undei this head, though feisible of cultivation in om countiy aie hitherto 
neglected I should think Goveinment should npt depart fiora the policy hitherto followed 
with regard to the special cultivation, at the sime time it Joehoves them not to forget the 
claims oi the hithei to neglected industiies of our country, to wit en and nniga, which have 
an immense industrial futuie if tliej only decide to back them up bv granting small holdings 
to the people under the special cultivation term= 

It seems to me that the 30 je irs' lule has been working very satisfactoiily with the 
tea concern, and I should certiinly iccoinmeud to continue this lule till such a time as the 
available wastes of Assam are fullj red limed, of couise due leservations being made for the 
convenience of the rgots 

III this connection I cannot help leinaiking that the 80 vcais’ rule, althoiiijh it has been 
greatly beneficial to the tei industry, is not totillv devoid of its acc^paiwing evils from the 

points of view on account of too liberal a polity adopted by^ie Government in the 
past In the maioiity of cases of tea comp lines floated in Engl ind, vast acies of land, as 
many as 3 to 4 thousand aoics, have been settled under this rule with each individual companj, 
although perhaps not more than oue-third of the aiea has been brought under cultivation 
during the last 80 years The consequence is ruin and disastei to niauv of the neighbouring 
villages and disappointment to many rising capitalists seeking investments in the tei industry 
I tlieiefore recommend that. Ill futuie for all lind gr nils, Goveinment should compel the 
recipients to enter into an undertaking defining ibe period during which Ihej should bring the 
land under cultivation and in the event of failure of compliance the concessions should be 
withdiawn 

I should certainly lecommend that bulletins coiit lining useful informations ibout 
improved methods of culture and results aceiuing tberefiom should be published from time 
to time in the simple 1 inguage of the countiy, by the Hoaid above leferred to - 

As mentioned above I am actively coueeined with the tea industry This industry, 
although it holds an enviable position at picsent, will hive, I am afraid, to weather many 
storms in the ne^i futuie Assam is a ccuiiitiy vvbeie local 1 ibour and capital aie very scarce 
The mainstay of the tea industry is the immigiant laboui from othei parts of India, since 
the abolition of the system of lecrmtiiig, the pi inteis have to depend foi the supply 

of their laboui force only on stidan recruiting, which is in rny opinion as slow in its operation 
as it is incapable of fully meeting the demand I considei that for the benefit of an industry 
as the tea, which has absorbed millions of Hritish capital and which is responsible foi the 
maintenance of neaily foul lakhs of people, and which has served as a lever lift to the 
economic condition of the eountij , tne r«,iuitiug laws should be so ad ipted as to admit of i 
moie flee immigration fiom other parts of India 

As regiids the eonecssions hitherto granted to the industiy in connection with the land, 
I should teitainly urge the Goveinnjeat to continue the same policy tow aids all 
capitalists, large or small, seeking investment in the industry 

Assam is a country full of natuial resources, but owing to deficient communication and 
lack of the principal smews of industrial enteipiises, I mean labour and capital, those 
resources have been Jeft to blush unseen ind waste wheie they grow I know Xssim oan 
eu| ply raw materials to leed two papei mills, but where is the capital and expert labour to 
launch such an undertaking ? I think paper pulp in As=am is a good cise for ^investigation 
and I should urge theJLocal Government to lequisition some experts in order to iiivestigite 
thoroughly into the i|uestion and publish the opinion of the experts in course of time so 
as to attract capitalists, in the event of the experts encouraging such an uiideitaking 
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Orai Evidewi, 5tii Jamjabi, 1918 

Jft G JS Low — Q "Whdt !« the extent of TOur mterects in the tea industry ? — A I have 
41'i aciee under cultivation, and about 100 acres moie, ovithout cultivation 
Q That IB j our own personal property — A Yes 

Q Eld you obtain this as a grant fiom Government, 01 ■uas it your own land to start 
with 9 — A It was hereditary propertv 

Q How did YOU come to start planting tea? — I did not stait it myself, my father 
started it, it is now nearly of 40 years’ standing 

Q Do yon know what induced youi father to start tea? — A At the time when my 
father stfited the concern, people generally took to tea and there was the tea boom at that 
time ^ 

Q Weie they local landowners — Assamese landowners ? — A Yes 
Q Aie local men still taking up tea ? — A Yes, but they cannot get land nowadays 

Q Is the kind of land'suitable foi tea limited in extent? — A Theie is an abundance of 
land suitable for tea in all parts of the country 

Q Then whv cannot they get it ? — A The first difficulty' is that at the time when the 
smaller capitalists applied for land, there u is always interference from Government, and the 
Groyernment not being satisfied uith their financial condit.on would not give the land 
Secondly, when they did get land, big companies alway's came along and bid higher for the 
land and so the smaller people could not get it 

Q Are lands put up to auction? — A Yes I myself applied on seveial occvsions for 
land, but could not get iG because the bigger companies would come down and bid foi it It 
goes to the highest bidder 

Q Is theie no leservation made m favour of Assamese? — A No, that is the only 
difficulty 

Q "What are the teims on which Goicrnment give out land for what you dC'Cnbe as 
special cultivation ?—A On a 30 years’ lea«e 

Q And on what annual lent or levenue ? — A 1& annas per bigha for 30 years 
Q Is it the same from the beginning ? — A Yes 
Q. Is it not less to start with ? — No 

Q Do th"ey pay any piemuim ? — A At fiist when we applv foi land we have to pay for 
the survey, and all the initial expenses, also the forest valuation 

<2 I thought YOU said they were put up to auction ? — A In this way , for instance, I 
am an applicant "When I complete niy airingements, somebody else comes and bids for the 
land, aftei I have gone to all the expense and trouble 

Q, And do you actually pay the piemium for it? — A Yes 

Hon’lle Sir Ji N Moolerjee — You first apply and Government arranges to give you the 
land, YOU have the survey made, and after you have spent money, then the auction takes 
place ? — A Yes We have yust applied foi land, and I hear that the Rayghur Tea Company is 
going to bid for that land This sort of thing actuallv happened in the case of the Amraoti 
Company who applied for (i,UOO acres ot land The land w'as put up for auction and Its 14,000 
was paid by the Company when it was closed with them 

Q That was not aftei somebody had spent money on the survey ? — A Yes 
Q 'Was it compensated for ? — A Yes, they are generally paid the survey fees, but not 
all the expenses yiist to cover sun e> expenses 

Q You say, I h ive no doubt that the rapid expansion of the tea industiy' in this valley 
has been priiioipally due to the special encouragement it has received from the S\;ate ■” Do 
you allude to the tact that Government, or rather the East India Company, made a number 
of experiments and showed that tea tould bo grown , or do you mean the terms on which land 
is given ? — A The teims on which land is given 

Q Aie those teims more favourable than those for land for oidinary cultivation ?— 
Yes, they arc favourable if the land is granted 

Q More favomahle than for ordinary cultivation, sav, for rice ? — A Yes 
Q Do you know anything about sugar-growing ? — A I have no direct experience 
Q You say in your second paiagiaph, “ I have, however, known some cases of attemyits 
made by small paitnership conceins and private individuals to raise money for other industries, 
and the principal difliculty, so far as this piovinco is concerned, appeals to be in the fact that 
the number of Indian capitalists heie is stiictlj limited ” — A Yes, they could not raise 
sufficient funds, so they collapsed 

Q Have theie been any serious failures here ? What is your experience of jomt-stock 
conceins ? — A I myself w as "one of the oiiginatois of a loint-stock concern It was noi 
registered It was a tea concern We took up lands but could not raise sufficient funds and 
could not start 

5 A 
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Q I^a^e there been any cases of bad or scandalous failines ^\hlch base alirmod 
people ’ — A No 

Q You sa} tbeie are miCa mines jn dilTeient paits of the countn Do jou know if 
those bar e been examined by the Geological Sun ej DepaTitment? — A I don’t know exactlj, 
but I hear there aie mica mines just on the North-Ea'-t Frontier 

Q, Do you know av hereabouts these aie ? — A Beyond Sadrya 

0, You saj, "If a Board consisting of thiee experts, say in agricultuie, sericiiltuie and 
another, in some one of the manufacturing industiies of which theie is a possibility in this 
countiy, and two non-experts ha\ing industrial cxpeiicnce, be constituted, I don’t think a 
Director of Industries would be of much service, but a high official with such a designation 
might be appointed to preside over the deliberations of the Board and to supervise its w orks ” 
Do you think a Board like that could look aftei the staff of the depirtment, tell them where 
to go, whit woik to do, look through their dunes and see that thej do it, and arrange foi 
then promotion, row ard or punishment ? — A I think so, because the Board of Industiies, if 
constituted, might hold dilleient parts of the province 

Q Y^ou want the staff to do that, md jou think this Board could manage the staff 
itself Is it the case of joint stock conipanies that the dnectois do ill these things jointly, or 
By permanent managing agents or managing directors f — A Generally it is the maiiugriig 
dnectois who manage joint-stock companies 

Q Do you think that a Government Board w ould be able to cxeiciso the same soit of 
administrative functions as a Board of Directors ? — A 'I think a Board of Directois would ho 
far mole biutahle, because if they take 3 oi 6 non-oflicials into their dircctoiate, they would 
w elcome the idea 

<2 I iin not criticising the suggestion of a Boaid , I am only asking you w'hether a 
Board would he able to do the ordmaiy administiativo work of tbo department — A I think 
they would Of couise there should be budgetted funds foi all the initiative undoitakings 

Q You say, with refeience to these recruiting laws " I considoi that for the benefit of 
an industiy such as the tea, which has absoibed millions of British capital, and which is 
responsible for the maintenance of neailv four lakhs of people, and vvhich h is served as a 
lever lift to the economic condition of the countij, the lecruiting laws should bo so adapted 
as to admit of a moie free immigration from other parts of India” Y bat exictlydo you 
lecominend do you want the arkatlt si stem introduced again 7 — A I have not been able to 
suggest anything In the Legislative Council there w is an Fnticement Bill which was not 
passed luto law' Some sort of thing is necessary toi tei planter's, because thej have no hold 
on the coolies 

<2 Is Act XIII of I8b0 resoited to much here? — A Yes 

Q But what you w'ant IS more free immigntion A lestiiction on people heio would 
not necessarily help in bringing in more coolies , lestiictiou like the Enticement Bill would 
not necossanly bung m inoie coolies , m fact it would be inoio likely to diininisb tin in 
Ilow do } on suggest you should get m moie coolies 7 — A Not exactlj the system, 

hut free immigiatiou of those who want to come heic, bv 'jonding more siidus into the 
recruiting distiicts 

Q Tlieie IS nothing 111 the Act to prevent vonr doing that 7 — A Any slight infringe- 
ment of the present law causes them to he brought to tiial 

Q Hove theie not been veiy glare scandals in the piovincos fiom w inch recruiting has 
been earned on 7 — A Yes, I know that 

Q Do you think it would be safe to m ike a relaxation in view of that?— yf I don’t 
exactly say that theie should be a lelaxatiou The whole ar^atii sjstem should be revised 
but I have not been able to suggest anv thing 

Q In some parts of India they get a good deal of seasonal labour in for tea cultivation, 
and I think that has been the case to a limited extent in Assam 7 — A Do you mean shoit- 
teim coolies 

Q You want people who do some of then work in certain seasons, and who have 5 or C 
months w ith nothing parhculai to do They might come in at certain times 7 — A We 
geneially got coolies like that from the lecruiting districts 

<2 I have heird two objections made to that proposal one is that railway fires aie too 
high in some cases, and the othei is. that some employ ers have given these people advances, 
and take advantage of Act XIII of 1859 to prevent them going away again 7 — A Not to my 
knowledge I hav e not heard anything of that sort They geneially come and go back 
again 

Q Y^hat IS the cost of bringing in short-term coolies 7 — A The railway faro, plus some 
116 20 to 30 in advances 

<3 If you got a regular inflow ot seasonal lalioui, they would not vrant advinces? — • 
A They want advances at home themselves 

Q How much do you say the cost is ? — A Rs GO to 70 a head 

Q How much is the i-ailvv ay faie? — A I don’t get my coolies by ml but by steamei 
I think it lb Rs C-b fiom Ranchi, single faie 
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Mr A Ghatterion — Q, Have }ou ^ny practical cxpenence o£ othei industues than 
tea ? — A I hai e not 

Q What IS tlio average si/e o£ Indian owned tea estates ^ — A At piesent the smallest 
area is 50 to 60 acies , hut they ue geneially expanding every jeai 

Q Have jou any cultnation o£ tea by ryo^Sj on a scale of from 5 to 10 acres ? — A On 
the Dihiugaih side they do that foi selling seeds They are seed-beaimg trees 

Q What do these smaller planteib, who have areas of 50 acres, do with then crops 
Do they jiluck the tea and sell it to iieighbouimg factories ? — A No, they undertake the 
old piocesses of manufacturing tea by means of ovens, not machine made , by drjing in big^ 
iron pans and lolling it by hand and sell it to local maiket 

Q Does that tea fetch as good 1 price as machine made teas’ — A Machine-made is far 
hettei 

’ Q theie any factories for making tea independent of estates ? — A None 

Q Do any of the estates buy tea fiom planters ? — A If a smill ryot happens to be 
in the iieighbouihood or a big garden, and if he has no machinery, he sells it to a neighbour- 
ing planter , 

Q You lecommcnd that one or two factoiies should be staitedYodeal with the provincial 
supply of leathei , what makes }ou suggest that ? — A Our people have not taken to leather 
Hindus have a pie]udiee agiinsi doing business in leathei I know lots of leathei is expoited 
from Assam, and nobody has taken that business seriously 
Q Are there no tanneries at all in Assam ’ — A No 

<2 Where do you get all join leathei fioni ? — A We* have no shoe factories heie, we 
irapoit it all from Bengal 

Q Then you say, “ The Kamrup Weaving Societies, howeier, appear to have pioved 
successful “ Have vou any personal knowledge of these ’ — A I have not, but 1 saw this fiom 
the llegibtiar'b rcpoit 

Q I suppose the same applies to \oui lemaiks about paper mills , this is meielj inform- 
ation you hai e g ithered , you have made no enquiries j ourself No, but one of our 
Assamese students is in the Titaghur Paper hlills 

Q You hav e no personal experience of commercial museums but you would like to see 
them started and made into depots foi the sale of products ’ — A Yes The chief difficulty 
about our cottage industues is in regaid to marketing their pioducts, and it has always been 
inteifered with by middlemen They cannot get proper value for then products, so I think 
if Government took the initntive in these things, they will be saved from the middleman, and 
will get pioper value foi their products i 

Q Aie there any agents of the Bombay Swadeshi Stores hcie, do they come up here and 
buy the products of cottage industries ? — A Vciy seldom 

Q What you leallv want is not a museum but a depot’ — A Yes, but at the same time 
there should bo a museum, whcie improved methods of spinning and weaving and all these 
new appliances should bo kept in view, so as to give a study in them to the people 

Q You Want youi museum to bo a depot and a demonstration factoiy ? — A Yes 

Q In the last page of your ev idence you say that in consequence of land being giv en 
in large areas to tea companies, “ rum and disaster are brought about “to many of the 
neighbouring vill iges and disappointment to many rising capitalists seeking investments in 
the tea industry ” Can you giv e us any examples of that ? — A ]\Io»t of tho villagers cannot 
^get sufficient land for graving puiposes , besides they are always oppressed w'henevei their 
cattle encroach into the gardens The Cattle are always impounded, and the poor r^ols have 
to pay fines for their cattle 

0, Who settles these impounding fees?— There are pounds settled by Government in 
every garden - 

Iloii’lilc Str It N Mool erjee — This does not always refer to European concerns, hut 
also to Indian concerns ? — A Yes, hut theio are vciy few Indian concerns 

Q But still they hav e tho same rules ? — A Yes, but Indian planters have not got such 
large areas as the Euiopeans 

Ml A /ok —Y ou think this busine-s of impounding cattle brings rum to ryots? 

— A Yes at the same time these r^o/s for want of grazing lands and oppression leave their 
Villages and go to distant places 

Q You mean to say that the ryo/_ gives up his land and goes away because the tea 
companies start in the neighbourhood A Yes, there are cases like that 

>Str 1? II Sterna) t — Q, Do y ou manage your own gaiden ? — A I have got my own man 
and visit it often 

Q Do you mind telling us how you are fiuanced ? — A I have got local bankers and 
hnance it thiough them 

Q Wliat are the banking facilities here aie them any large banks or blanches 
of hanks ? — A Theie are no regular banks , geneially there is one European firm, called the 
Planters’ Stores, who generally hnance these tea gaidens on Calcutta drafts 
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Q Thev only fimnce gni dene for whicli thej are agents? — J Yes Some planters 
ha^e got Mai\\ari bankers 

Q How do you dispose of your teas? — A I send my tea to Calcutta agents and tbev 
sr-ll tlirough biokers at public auctions Balmei Lawrie 8 d Co aie my agents 

Q You say that Nvbcn Government aid is given to industiiesj ' a distinction bas to be 
made between eucb indusf Ties and trades as iie already in evistence, and those tbaf are 
new and unfamilni to the people" And then you goon lo say, “ In the case of 3omt-stocl>. 
concerns, I am sure the appointment of Government directors, with defined powers for the 
period dui mg which issist ince lasts, may be found a most elTeetive method of control" Do 
you mean ponei 3 beyond those of ofbei directors, moie than those of othjr directois? — 

A I don'’t undei stand 

Q It bas been suggested sometimes that the Government Diiector ‘maj require to baie 
the powei ot 1 cio, 01 something of that sort Do y on contemplate that, or would yon gi\e 
him the same poners as the rest of the Boaid? — A The same powers as the rest of the 
Boaid The Diiectoi should serve as Secietaiy, but be sliouli^ sit in the Legislative Council 
yvitb a portfolio 

Q That IS the Diiector of Industries , but you are speaking of Goyernment directois 
here, where Goyernment help IS given to private concerns Yon would not give them mom 
powers than otbei diiectors? — A No 

Q Yon say that pioneer factories should be made ovei to commercial entcrpnse when 
they have been established on a sound commercial basis How would you arrange for these 
factories to be earned on should Goveinment go at the start to a responsible firm and say, 
"would you undertake the manigement of this " ? — A Yes. 

Q And that firm presumably yvould haye the first chance of taking it o\ er afterwards ? — 

A Yes 

Q M ith reference to 3 our piopooed Board of Industiies, you say that the Director of 
Industries should be Secretary to the Board, and should hue a seat in the Local Legislative 
Council You would make him practically a Secietary to Govemment? — A Yes 

Q You say, " Secretary to the Board " would that mean bo yvould only bo a sort of 
executive officer of the Boaid and a mouthpiece of the Board? — A Ye®, and he should sit 
on the Legislative Council with no powers of veto 

Q Supposing theie was a diffoience of opinion between the Director of Industries and 
the other members of the Boaid ? — A The Director should hay e no y ote at all The vote of 
the Board should be final 

' llon’hle Str li N Mool erjee — ^Why should he bo in the Legislatiyo Council, what 
good would it do him? — A Theie the non obicial members might have a voice in the 
undertakings of the Board 

Q The Legislative Council don’t decide any executive qiie'tions? — A No, not up 
to now 

Sir F IT Stewart — What is the 30 years’ rule ? — A It refers to the period in which land 
granted by Government is to be brought under cultivation 

Hon’ble Lteiit -Col P Jl T Guidon — Q I gather from your leply to Wi Low that 
there had been some disinclination on the part of Government to giant land for tea to the 
Assamese ? — A I didn’t say ‘ disinclination" 

Q Perhaps I misunderstood yon ? — A Genci ally there aie obstacles raised when they 
apply for lands. When thev do get it and the survey has been made, some big companies 
come in and say " I will bid foi this plot of land," and the applicant loses the 1 ind, as 
they cannot cope with these big aompanies 

Q Aie you aware that official ordeis weie issued by the Chief Commissionei that 
preference was to be given to Assamese with regard to land applications foi tea? — A That 
has been done y ery recently Ey on then this lule is in force that whoever can bid for land 
w ill get it. 

Q It IS the auction system you are objecting to ? — A Yes If that is not removed j 
there is not the least possibility of the Assamese getting any land whatever I have my own 
experience in this matter At the present moment I have applied for 400 acres of land, 
which I have had suiveved The Kajghui Tea Company has wiitten to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to allow them to bid for the land 

Q Is it not a fact that there is a rule, under the Assam Land and Ecvenue Eegulations, 
that, after the application has been made, the land is advertised for sale on a certain date 
and on that date others who hay e applied for the land before the notice of sale, can come 
and bid? That rule has been in force for a good many years , it is no new thing? — A We 
strongly object to it, as there, is not the least possibility of our getting land If the Eajghnr 
Tea Company come and bid foi that land, 1 have no chance It is a very big company with 
big capital 

Mon’bleSttB F Moo/ erjee — Then your idea is that once Government give permission 
to surv ej-^ land, there should be no more auctions The Gov ernment should make up its mind 
beforehand ?—A Yes 
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lion’ bit Lieut -Col PUT Guidon — In jour answer to Mi Chattel ton about a depot, 

I uuderstaiid you mean a soit of emporium ? — A That is what 1 mean 

<2 IiVhere there should be different manufactures of ruial industries to be exhibited foi 
sale ? — A Yes 

Q Where would jou place that depot? — A I should like to put it in a head cjuarters 

town 

Q And whom would you place in ch II go of it, avould it be a Goiernment depot, oi 
lun by a company ? — A It should at hrsb be aided by Government, otheiwise people won't 
take to it , and afterwards, if it can be run on a co-operative basis, so much the better 
Government should stait it like a pioneer industiy 

Q In jour answer to Mr Chattel ton you sj oke about the oppression of r^oh, owing to 
the opening of te I gaidens Oppression by whom ? Is it oppression by the tea pliineis? — 

A Not diiect oppression 

Q Who do you mean— oppression by Government? — A By the planteis 
Q In what way? — A Such as the impounding of cattle and by not allowing the 
y illage people to pass through their gardens 

<2 Closing the light of way ? — A Yos I know of a c ise in the Dibiiigarh district , a 
part of the village practically has lemoved, owing to the neighbouring gudens 

Q Is it not the fact that in largo areas, waste lands aie being tlnow n open for glaring, 
under the orders of the Assam Administration ? — A Yes 

Q Are larger areas required then ? — A It should be at yerj fiequent intervals Now 
they are at very long interyals 

Q lloii'ile Sii A N Ilooherjcc — Do jou mein by “intenals " that they are too fai 
ayyay from each other ? — A Yes 

Q lion’ Lie Lieut -Col P It T Guidon — 'Iheii these grazing areas have not been 
properly located ? — A We yvant more giazing grounds and in proper places 

Q If more grazing grounds wcie made, would that meet joui objection to the ryots being 
forced to leave their ancestral lands? — A That is not the only giieyance, theic aic other 
things besides Mj gai den, for instance, i^ in front of a village, and I have often to close 
the garden and not allow a thoroughfaio The jicople are oppressed iii that way , in the lainj' 
season they cannot come out 

Q You cannot have tea and nee cultiv itioii as yvell ? To begin y\ith, the =ame arei> 
which would be suitable for tea, would not be suitable for rice?' — A No, tei is generally 
grown on high land, and nee on low land 

<2 What you mean is that jou require more areas for grazing grounds ? — A Yes 

Q J/r A C/ialtcrlon — Does the opening of tea gardens confer iny benefit on the local 
people in the yvay of providing a market for locil pioduce, and employing laboui ? Does the 
price of local laboui rise on account of imported dem lud ? — A The Ass iiiiese people ivlio grow 
then paddv grow only sufficient foi tneir own consumption and don't sell to the neighbouiing 
gardens The gardens get their ow u supply of rice fioin the big in irkels 

Q I y\ ant to know how these Assamese cultivatois paj' their uiit if they don't sell 
their own [iroduce ? — A 'Very seldom they sell then own produce They have to depend 
upon the money-lenders foi the payment of the revenue 

Q lion’ Lie Licul -Col PET Ciirdon — Don't they sell things like legetables and ducks 
and fowls to tea pluitcis? — A With regard to veget ibles, it is geiiei illy the up-country 
people who take up lind on the n\cr Side aud groyy all the veget ibles that are sold iii the local 
markets 

<2 And in some pait of the country don't they sell some d/tan ? — A Yes, thej" do sell 
<2 Under the heading of “ i’lorieei factories " you say, “The general condition of the 
ma&bcs in India can only be impioved bj the luti eduction of new, lud the revival of oui old 
cottage industries “ Wh it do you mean bj old cottage ludustiies ? — A I mean en, inuffa, 
pat and mazankuri silk weaving, etc 

0, How do you think that the silk industry can best be imjiroved what is your idea ? — 
A My idea IS, save the people fiom the middleman, such as the if 11 wan The best facilities 
should be given for the marketing of then products, not only the yarn but also the finished 
products Besides Ihore should be concessions given foi land, sav small holdings of 40 to 
lO acres for growing those trees that aie geiieiallj lequircd foi qmiposes of silk rearing 
That IS the only thing necessaiy, that is why I have suggest! d tbeie should be emporia 
where they should _bc able to dispose of their goods directly, without the help of the 
middleman 

<2 Are theie any other industries which you refer to , any other old cottage mdustius 
besides sill ? — A Yes, lots In our countiy every casfe is as=ociated with some sort of 
profession, weavers, bnttij'als, who make gold oniameiits Theie are some people who make 
dharis, and pattms These are cott ige industries 

<2 Would von include basket-making, cane vverkjand that soit of thing, niat-m iking? — 
A YeB 
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Q Yon know what siifa/'jJaii IB — the imnufactme of i ^erj fine kind of mat ? — J Yes 
all those SOI ts of things 

Q You donbt nhethcr theie is anv hope of leMvnig Innd-loom vreaving ivith cotton 
varns AYliat do you think about silk, do you think there is no hope of improving the 
hand-loom foi weai ing silk ? — J "Why not , that is ulij improved appliances should be sent 

Q now would you best implore the loom, wlnt is wauled in the present loom ? — A 
I heal that the Salvation Army have brought out a iiovv loom Some sort of thing should be 
giiggested to these people by means of demonstialions 

<2 Would it bo a good thing to supply weaveis with the leed? There are some 
compl nuts from Uppei Assam that >(7* IS not procniable at leasonable prices Would it be a 
good thing to establish a depot for the supply or rni to weavers ? — A Yes, all sorts of 
ajipbaiices 

<3 I undeistand you want land to be given out on favourable lerms to silk-worm 
cultivators, land on which the food ciop of the vvoiins is grown ? — A Yes 

Q Such as lands glowing c; I, a, cte ? — A Yes 

Q You talk about the SO years’ lease inks, which are for special cultivation Would 
it satisfy you, 'av, if lands were given out for a revenue free teim foi a certain number of 
years, and then giadually bioiight up to the full assessment afterwaids ? — J In that case it 
would 

Q Are you aware that the 30 V eara’ lease rules are being gradually withdrawn from 
Assam ? — A Yes, but I don^’t approve of that, 

Q Then you sav that the eri and mit^a have va^t possibilities What would you propose 
to do to favour the trade "in m and mnqa , how w ould you proceed would you have tiadc 
agents ? — A Yes, that is why I piopose that empeiia should be started in every headquarters - 

Q In Assam you mean ? — A Yes 

<2 Hut you want places outside Assam ? — A No, that should be started by Government* 
Government should purchase the finished products fiom the omporia and serve as distributing 
houses 

Q In legard to the marketing of fit and w/i'yo you say that “at the Industrial Con- 
ference held at Joiliat in the year 191 '), under the Presidency of the Commissioner, Assam 
Valley Distuct, a pledge was giv'en by him, on behalf of the Government, that a weaving 
school would be started at Ganhati wuthont del iv, though nothing seems to have been done 
to ledeem the pledge ” Where was that pledge given ? 1 have a oopv of the repoit of the 

pioceedings of the meeting, but it does not contiin particulars of the pledge What is vour 
authority foi that statement ? — A I undei stood it to be a pledge , at least in the way the 
speech was dchveied we thought some sort of thing would he done 

Q Hut the word “ pledge is used heie — A Perhaps I have over-rated it 

Q XJndei the heading of land pohev V on say, “Ithoiefore recommend that in future 
foi all land grants Govoinment should compel the recipients to enter into an undertaking 
denning the peiiocl during winch they should bring the land under cultivation, and in the 
event of failure of compliance, the concessions should be withdrawn ” You want to liavh 
a clearance clause, I understand, in the lease ? — A Yes 

Q Tliat, within a ceitaiu time, a ceitain area should be opened out for tea, and that, if 
the area IS not so opened out, you should have the lease cancelled or withdrawn '’ — A The 
lease snould he converted into the oidinan periodical lease, and there should be some penalty 

Q llon’hlf Sir B N Moolerjcc — If a man takes a thousand acres and only cultivates 
200 acres, your idea IS that the 8U0 acres should be made over to Gov eminent ? — ^A No, but 
the time should be defined under vvliioh the lecipient should bring the land under cultivation 
If be fails the lease should be converted into a peiiodical lease 

Q And a fiesb lease given to anyone else ? — A Not to anyone else It would save 
speculatoi-s in one way, and those who take vast acies of land We donT w ant speculators 
in our industry 

Q, What penalty would you impose, and bow should one proceed to act?-^^ In the 
case of a thousand acres, the man must undei take to cultivate 200 acres in 5 yeais, andnftei 
another 5 years anothei 200 acies, and so on If he fails, the whole area should be converted 
into a periodical lease, the oidiiiary lease 

Q He would still be in possession of the land, but only pay moie levemie ? — A Yes 

Q Mr A Ghatterlon — About these cottage ludustiies in Assam, oie there heiediiary 
village aitisans m the village ? — A Very few 

Q How do these artisans get pay is pay ment ,u kind still prevalent in the piovince? — 
A In some paits of the country it is 

Q llon’hle Str U N Moolerjee — ^I'ou aie not particularly fond of limiting the giving 
of land to Assamese b\ preference ? — A No 

Q You say, “I should certainly urge the Goveriimout to continue the same policy 
towards all ionttjfck capitalists, large or small 'eelnnsr investment in the jndustiv ” — A, Bv 
smallo’- capitalists I me in the Assamese 
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Q, The luge capitalists mean the Euiopeans, or any Calcutta finn you don’t mmd 
that ? — A I don't mind that so long as our interests are mamtainfd 

Q Then you ob]ect to the lulo th it pieferenee should be given to Assamese ? — A Ho, 
I mean by sinallei capitalists the Assamese 

Q But if tivo big companies comCj one being Assamese ? — A I would decide b^ 
priority of application The auction system should be abolished It 1 apply for land first it 
should be settled with me diieot 

Q You sajj “I should certainly uige the Government to continue the same policy '' 
What same policy ? — A 'Ihe same policy as legaids special cultivation teims 

Q But w hen outside people come in, a capitalist, jou have no ob]ection ? — A 

I have no objection hen theie are so many thousand acres in Assam, let them take it 

Q Then the Government Circular IS not light, it is restiicted to Assamese ? — A It is 
not lestricted The Assamese would not get the benefit of it so long as the auction system 
exists Even that lulc would not help the Assamese in any way 


WllKESS No SO't 

Srtjui Puabadu CnvNDRA Bardalai, Assistant to the liegistrar, Co-operative Soueftes, 

Assam 

Written evidlroe 

So far as the Biahmaputia valley is concerred, of which I am in charge of the co-opera- 
tive societies, there is no industry woith mentioning wliieh has been directly fosteied bj for- 
mation of co-operative societies Last 3 eai a co-opeiative society was foimed with the sole 
object of fostering the weaving industry in an advanced village by supplying yarns at cheaper 
i-ates than at the ba/ar It is still in an expeiimental stage The icsults so fai achieved are 
satisfactory Indirectlj' some irdustnes such as weaving, bilk-ieanng, jewelleiy-niakmg, etc , 
have been assisted though to a small extent by puielj' credit societies by issuing loans to their 
individual membeis wherever there vvcie applications for the purpose 

Besides the one purely supplying society mentioned above, the means applied were that 
111 some credit societies then bje-lavvs have been so amended as to make provision foi issuing 
loans to their members for purchase of weaving materials, etc* , instead of allowing them to go 
to the nionej -lenders who generally ch irge a very* high rate of interest on their advances and 
make a condition of selling the finished products to themselv es at a cheap rate 

The results obtained in these types of societies aie beneficial inasmuch as they have 
saved the membeis from the grasp ot the money-lenders to some extent But from the point 
of view of the development of the industry, they are not much, as the members would have 
the same amount of finished pi oducts without such societies Tlic reason is that in Assam 
there are only a few families of professional vvea- eis but the bulk of the population are culti- 
vators Then womenfolk do the work of weaving in their leisure hours They are not will- 
ing at this stage to give up cultivation for vv caving although the lattei may hold out promise 
of more gain In the Surma V iller of this province, there is an inspector in charge of the 
Co-operativ e Societies Some cash societies have been formed there with the sole object of 
financing professional weavers where theie are, I understand, too many of them The 
Inspector, who, I believ e, has been called upon to give evidence will be able to furnish 
/uore information on this subject 

In my opinion oo-opeiativc societies should be encouraged foi the following indus- 
tries — Weaving, silk-reaniig, bell-raetal and biass ludustiy, caipentry, daily and cattle- 
breeding, jewellery-making, etc 

Organisaiton — Co-opeiative societies for purchase, production or distribution as fonnd 
suitable should be formed amongst professional men in suitable localities with limited or 
unlimited liability There should be i central Bank with the sole object of financing such 
societies 

Special ohjecis — The special objects of these societies should be to revive the dying 
indigenous industries and to foster the existing ones 

In this connection I beg to refer to page 7, paragraph 8 of S,r E Maclagan Committee's 
Report which runs is follows — “ The forms ot co-operative activity that have proved most 
popular and successful in England are those connected with purchase, production i^d distri- 
bution But in most continental countries these branches of work weie not undertaken until 
credit societies had been fiimlv established, and development in India has followed the conti- 
nental precedent The first Act (X of 1904) provided foi the foimation only and postponed 
to them all forms of non-credit co-opeiation The policy was delibeiately adopted, not 
because the vital importance of the other kinds of co-operation was not fully realised, but 
because it w as held that among a relatively backward population the difficulties involved m 
the management of productive and distributive businesses weie likely to prove a itumbling- 
block in the way of progress Credit societies with their simple oiganisation and methods of 
management affoided the easiest held in which the principles of co-operition could be learnt 
and practised and vveio theiefoie first pressed forward With the numeiical inciease in 
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societies a knowledge of the mam pnnciples underlying co-opentive work has gradually 
spread among the people and in aicas where these hue been host understood, a desire Ins 
aiisen foi applying them to othei hrauches of husiness besides the lending and horiowing of 
money Wo wish to m ike it dear th it in oui opinion this development is not only ineyitable 
but essential to the b.alanced development of the economic condition of the countrj as a whole, 
and that the demand for non-credit forms of co-operation is m itself a he dthj sign Wo 
would insist, how eier, on two conditions which apjiear to us \ ital to success Fjrstl3,itis 
essential that the demand for such societies should aiisc not merely from external suggestion 
01 hope of etiectiiig some sm ill econonij, hut from the existence of a real need and from a ical 
compiehensioii on the pait of their oiigmitors of all tint is implied in the term “ co-operation 
ind secondly. It is scarcely less inipoil nt th it a stiong and competent staff should be aviil- 
able for the suporvision of such societies aud for dealing with the complicated economic 
pioblcms invohcd Wheio these conditions aro satisfied, we yvclcomc the formation of 
societies foi other purposes than ciodit ” 

Assam has learnt to some extent the jniuciplos md the henefits of co-optrati\e credit hut 
piacticall}' nothing Las boon taught legarding co-opeiafion in industrial development So 
long the giounds were being prepared as quoted above I think the time for sowing tbo seeds 
of industrial co operation m suitable au is Ins come With the appointment of a Director of 
Indiisliies with a suitable staff, which is in contcnipl ition of the Local Government, a new 
puaso of activity will aiiso on cc-opei itive lines which uiidoubtcdl} will prove i blessing to 
the people 

At present the Commissionei of Excise is also the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and 
he holds charge of some othei dejiartineiiLs m addition 


OiiAi EviDixci, 5rn Januaiu 1918 

Sir r JI Stewari — Q M ho is the Registrir of Co-operatue Societies in this Rrov nice? — 
A Ml Mickenzie is the Registrar of Co-operative Soeietiei,, besides he is ilso Commissioner 
of Excise, and ho holds charge of some other Depaitments in addition such as Salt and 
Registration 

Q How many Assistants arc there undei the Registrar of Co opeiniivo Societies for 
co-opentn c societies w oik ? — A There are tw o, one foi this Valloj and another for the Surma 
Valley 

Q How long Inv c V oil been in this Department ? — A I have been serving as Assistant 
to the Registiar for the 1 ist ten yearb 

Q, Is that over since the appomlnient was created? — A No, there was another man 
nefoie me for some time 

Q How many co-operative sociolies arc there in your district? — A In inv area there 
aie about two bundled societies in all 

Q What kind of societies are they ? Aro they for industries or for agriculture ? — 
A They are mostly for agiiculture 

Q Have you auy co operitiv'e societies foi weaving or any other industry ? — A I have 
pul down in my statement that there is only one purely weaving society for supplying weav- 
ing materials to the people, and there aro four others winch issue loans for weaving purposes 
as well as foi agricultural purposes , they aie mixed societies 

Q Do you take any active part in the foira ition of co-operativo societies ? — A Yes, the 
foimation and supervision of these co-operative societies aie my duties 

Q Do you manage or supervise them at ill after yon have formed them, apart from your 
duties as Assistant Registrar ? — A Yes 

Q Aie they piogressmg well in this piovince?— Yes, they are progressing 

Q Are the members able to manage their affairs satisfactorily ? — A In most cases 
they do 

Mr A Chattel ton — Q This weaving society which you mentioned to Sii Prancis 
Stewart, is it in Kami up? — A It is yust neu this station on the other side of tho river 

Q How many membeis belong to it? — A It had 20 members on the 31st Maich last 
The numhei must have increased by this time 

Q Have you any information regaiding tho extent of their transactions? — A It Was 
yust stalled The capital at the time of starting consisted of Rs 515 

Q Aie the members who belong to this weaving society all caste weavers? — A No As 
I hav e put down in my wiitten statement, there arc only a few families, some at Titabor and 
some at Sualkuchi who aro professional weavers , but generally m Assam the w omen in every 
household weave 

^ Q But in this paiticular weaving society who are the members ? — A The members are 
the husbands and brothers 

Q I want to get at the exact constitution of the society , y on hav^e 20 members or moro 
aie these men or women ? — A Men 
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Q Are 'these members themselves weavers ? — A The^ are not rveareis, thcj take 
materials for their womenfolk 

Q So it IS rather an amateur society ? — A Yes 
Q It IS not a real professional weavers’ society ? — A No 

Q And these men carry on totally different occupations, they are agiioiilturists I 
suppose ? — A Some are agriculturists and some Groieinment servants 

Q It is a sort of assocntion for supplying wear ing materials ? — A Yes 
Q Are those momhers of the society educated people ? A Yes 

Q So it is nor a genuine example of a eo-operative weaving society ? — A There is no 
such society in this Valley 

Q -You have been associated with this movement for the last ten yeais I suppose you 
have come across a good many instances in villages where theie are a number of silk growers ’ 

—A Yes 

Q Is there any co operation among them in any way ? — A No, not that I know of 
Q Is there any man growing muga silk or tiissar silk who takes an independent lease 
of land fiom the Porest Department on which to grow his silk, or does the village, as a whole, 
work CO operatively, or what?— They grow trees on then lands and rear silk there 

Q Do any of these silk rearers take up plots of land from the Forest Department and 
£?row Bilk in the forests ? — A I have not come across such a case 

Q Do they not say that they want help from Government in the way of improved terms 
for'leasing out trees in the forests for silk worm cultivation ? — A I do not think they do I 
have no experience of them 

Q You have not enough information on that point? — A, No 

3ft G B Low — Q Does that society which yon were talking about to Mr Chatterton 
foi supplving weaving metenals sell the goods which the members make and help them iii 
that way? — A It is only a distributing society It purchases things cheap and retails them 
to the members at cheap rates 

Q It does not attempt the distribution of their manufactuies ? — A No 
Jlon’lle Lieutenani-Golonel P R T Gut don — Q Eegarding this cooperative society 
which yon mentioned to Mr Chatterton for the supply of yarn to the memheis at cheaper 
rates would vou suggest any other things besides weaving mateiials ? — A They supply jam 
Q Would you include ras *? — A Yes 

Q Is there any difficulty in obtaining ras? — A Ras is very difficult to get 

Q Wheie do they get ras from now ? — A Here they get fiom Pattidarang 

Q Has the price of ras gone up of late yeais ? — A I have no exact information on that 

point 

Q Is it the fact that the people of Assam obtain then ras foi weaving from Iiower 
Assam ? — A I think they do 

Q You don’t know that foi certain ? — A I do not know 

Q Then as regards the bell metal industiy, have you any experience of the bell-nietal 
industry in Sathiban or in Kanmgau] ? —A I have sesn lots of things from tho=e places 

Q Have you any idea as regaids the improvement of the industry ? — A Bv giving 
expert advice 

Q Would it be auy good to send some men to other parts of India to learn improved 
methods ? — A Yes 

Q Would you recommend that ? — A Yes 
Q Say to Jaipur or some other places like that ? —A Yes 

Q How could it best be arranged, by the giving of scholaiships or how ? — A By giving 
Bchol irships and stipends 

Q Then as regards carpentry and boat building, is there anv difficulty in obtiimng the 
necessary timber for the manufacture of furnituie or for making boats in the piovince ? - 
A No, I do not see anv difficulty At least so fai as I know, theie is no difficulty m procuring 
wood, hut the people do not know how to make them, that is the difficulty 

Q Is wood readily available from the Forest Department for furniture and boat building, 
or are theie any restrictions in the way of getting wood ? —A Eoyalty has to be paid 

Q Do you think that the royaltj is too high oi do you think it is too low ? — A I do 
not think it is too high 

Q You would not give any special facilities for getting timber cheap ? — A I would not 
give any special facilities 
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Suijui DetzswArv, GosnAMi, Managing Proprteio) ,Barpat7iar Faun, GoJagJiat 

Written Evidence 
The Sugarcane Industry 

I liTve a sugarcane farm at Barpatbar m tbe Rangamati mouza o£,tbe Golagbat 
sub division in the district of Sibsngar and I am the Managing Proprietor of the above faim. 
Sugar IS manufactured in my farm by the piocess In my bumble opinion the following 
measuies should be adopted to improve the mduelrv of sugai and gur (molasses) manufacture 
in the province of Assam 

(1) Cultivation of sugarcane being an annual affaii, it has to be renewed from year to 
year Sugarcane requiies much manure without which it cannot thrive well The 
expense 6f manufacturing sugai bv mnchineiy is also ven consideiable It will, therefore, 
be a gieat help if it be regaided as a “ special cultn ation ” and certain concessions be granted 
in respect of Imd b}' the Government with a view to improve the indust'j 

(2) In my opinion gi aiits of 30 3 ears leases should be made to intending adventuiers 
and the lessees should be given sufficient time and oppoitunity to leclaim and cultivate the 
land The grant should not be liable to cancellation even if the lessee failed to cultivate 
the whole of it within a short period of time In case a time limit is considered essential it 
should never be less than ten yeais for the cultivation of the whole grant and five j^ears for 
half the same 

(3) In ease 30 yeais’ grants be not piacticable, revenue may be aosessed at half the 
current rate upon intending sugai -marufacturers This w ill mean no loss to the Government, 
because at present the sugarcane cultivatois give up their land after everj four or five yeais 
Petty raanufactuies may also be exempted fioin the t’mber valuation, which is not assessed on 
rayats cultiviting less than 60 bighas of land 

(4) Our province is not suitable foi the establishment of a big cential sugai fictory owing 
to want of sugarcane at one and the same pi ice in a suflicient quantity Such a factory 
would be ot no use to Assamese villageis as they cannot leave their homes (wffiere they bav e got 
«w/nHand for paddy cultivation) to work in the factoiy or to supply sugarcane theie The 
neighbourhood of the luial country where sugaicane could have been cultivated easily is more 
or less covered by tea plantation So a central factory will be of no use eitbei to the villagers 
or to the middle'^class geiitiy who cannot start a sugai factorv owing to want of funds 

(5) The di'-tnct- of Lakhimpur and Sibsagarare more suitable for sugaicane cultivation , 
and within this area sugaicane is one of the pnncipal cultivations of the i-ajats Establish- 
ment of an experim=“ntal farm m one of the districts will benent the local industiies The 
method, followed in the Nawabgan] farm at Bareilly in the United Piovinoes of Agra and 
Oudh, asdevi'ed by Mi W Hulme, the Government sugar engineer, should be adopted in the 
expeiimental faim , and if established at all, it should be in eithei of the districts of Upper 
Assam where sugarcane is plenty and grown easily I’lie smallest sugar plant Ih it could be 
woiked on a commercial basis [as proposed bj Mi W Hulme), should be adopted toi use in 
the expeiimental faun 

(6) Manual labour should as fai as possible be replaced by improved imported machines 
woiked by cattle Land suitable for sugarcane cultivation and manure as well should be 
selected bj experiment and the varieties of foieij-n sugarcane which aie suitable foi this 
country ought only to be cultivated This should be done under the supervision of the 
Agiicultuial Depaitmeut 

(7, Government pioneer factories should be established and woiked by purchasing raw 
materials (sugarcane) from private enterprisers and rayats These factones, equipped writh 
propel machinery, may be handed over to private capitalists after 1 01 5 years 

(8) In a rich country like the United Pi evinces small maohineiy has been needed, devised, 
and worked well In Assam too which is but a poor pi evince, big machinery will be out of 
question 

(9) If the pioneer factoiy woiks well in one distnct others may be started in each district 
of Assam and handed over after some veais to private capitalists which will encouiage existing 
private enter puses in the province 

(10) Last of all duty should be imposed on foi eign sugar and As=am should be given 
opportunity to manufacture country sugar and giir (molasses) for local use In short it 
should be the look out of the benign Government to encouiage tbe industry in all possible 
w ay s and as best as it can 


Orat Evioexcl, 5tu Jvmiary 1918 

Jlon’lle Sir 11 N Jlonlerjee — Q "W ith reference to tLese conditions that y on put forward, 
I want to know whethei you hare applied to Government stating these conditions or any- 
body else has done so, or what you state is your opinion ? — A I did not apply myself for 

land on special cultivation rates but I know one gentleman yyho went to Japan and returne4 
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here and lie applied for Knd and he -was not given that on special cultivation terms His 
name is Mr L Jlartbakur 

Q Can yon produce any of the letter s of the Government before ns on that subject ? — 

A I have not got any letter ' 

<3 Are you quite suie about what you tell us because we may have to make references 
to Government on the subject ’ — A I know that is certain Moreover that gentleman is 
coming as a witness 

lih A Ghatierion — Q What is the area of the sugarcane farm you are working ? — A 
60 acres 

Q Do rou rotate sugarcane with any othei crop? — A Only sugarcane I allow the 
land to he fallow every three yeais and then I take up other plots The crop is all very well 
for the first two jears but foi the third year it is not good 

Q Do jou grow a rattoon ciop ’ — A Yes In the thud year I cut up the roots 

Q Do you manure sugarcane fields ? — A Yes While opening a new land oi forest 
land I do not use any manure hut afterwards I use cow dung and mustaid cake 

Q How much money do you spend on manure for each acre ? — A Rs SO per acre if 
I use oil cake manure and Rs 8 per acre foi cow dung manure 

Q Can you tell us what weight of cane you get per acre for the first crop ’ — A 900 
maunds per acie That is the best crop 

Q On the second or rattoon ciop how much do you get ’ — A About the same 
Geneially we do not wait for a third crop 

<2 What IS your average crop ? — A The average may be about 600 maunds 

Q How do 3 on crush the cane when it IS ripe ? — A We have a three-roller mill driven 
bj steam 

Q Yon say that 3 ou use the Ilailt process From a maund of juice how much of sugar 
do you get ? — A I get about one maund of rai fiom seven maunds of juice and 16 seers of 
white sugar from one maund of ral 

Hon’ble Sir B N Moolerjee — Q From seven maunds of cane juice you get 16 seers 
of white sugar ? — A Yes One seer is lost in drying and it comes to 15 seeis per maund of 
rah 

Q How long have von been carrying on this business ’ — A Foi 26 yeais 
Q Ale you extending jour business ?~-A I extended it from a small beginning hut 
for the last few years I have not extended it 

Q Why ’ — A Because there is no other available land for sugaicane 
Q Is it Gov ernment land that you have ? — A It is yirtfia land, that is, land assessed to 
full rate of rei enue 

Q What IS the assessment ? — A Rs 1-9-6 per acre 

Mr A Cliaiterion — Q Do you sell any rah ^ — A 1 do not sell it as rah but as gm 
Q What do you get for a maund of gitr •’ — A The piesent puce is R6-S-0 or E7 

Q Do you sell white sugar ? — A Yes, previously I used to sell it for R9 to SI 2 but 
now it IB sold at SI 5 a maund - 

Hon’hle Sir B N Moolerjee — Q You. aie making a good piofit then? — A 35 per 
cent profit on the capital 

Ml A Ghaiterion — Q W hat do you do with f he molasses ? — A That is sold in the 

market for mixing w ith tobacco for hookah 

Q Is there a large demand for the molasses ? — A I can sell all my molasses 
Q What price do you get for it ? — A H2-4-0 a maund 
Q Do you buy any cane from other people ? — A No 
Q When do you plant sugarcane heie ? — A March and April 

Q When do yon cut it ? — ^It begins fiom the 15th December and ends about the month 
of Mai oh ^ 

Q Do you keep your engine and mill running the whole of that time from the beginning 
of December till the end of March ’ — A Sometimes it is closed I find diSiculty in getting 
the machinery repaired w'hen there is need of repair 1 have sometimes to send parts to the 
railway workshops for rcpaii 

Q What IS the size of your mill ? What is the length of the rollers and the 
diametei ? — A 14 inches diameter and 24 inches length 

Hov hie Sir B N Moolerjee — Q What made yon take np this industry ? — A I 
belonged to a respectable family but I was poor and I took up service in a tea garden and 
after that I took to experimenting in sugar and took np sugarcane cultivation 

Mr A Cliaiterion , — Q What sort of steam engine hwe you got? Is it a portable 
steam engine or a fixed one ? — A, Fixed, with a separate boiler It is not an oil engine hut 
a steam engine 
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Q What i& its lioise powei ? — A The boilor 10 b p and 8 b p the etc im engine 
Q Wbo IS the maker of tbe engine ? — A The boilei is from Mcssis Kaiisome Sims and 

Jolfreys Limited^ and the engine from Messrs Man]o\o EJliot and Company, Nottmgbamj 
England For piepanng sugar I ba\o got'a sepaiatc plant 

Q How muob capital have j on sunk (m tho concern) ? — A Tbe annual expenditure 
is about KlSjOOO, that is, the lunmng expenses r 

Q What is the capital cxpendiiuro on tho wholo of this plant ? — A I ba\o kept no 
accounts for that Tho machinery cost about 3113,000 but I cannot give }ou an idea of tho 
cost of acquiring aud opening up the land 

Q Do you burn wood or coal ? — A Firewood 

Q What do you pay foi firewood ? — A I have got mj own forest, but Ibaac to cut 
the trees and tbe cost of carnage comes to 6i\ annas per cartload 

Q When you are woil ing your mill how many hours a day do jou work? — A About 
13 hours daily 

Q During tbe whole season ? — A TJsnallj for twelve hours but sometimes when the 
sugarcane supply is small then of course it is closed earlier 

<2 M hat do j ou boil dow n the juice in ? — A Open fire heating pans 

Q How' much more land could vou cultivate and work up with this plant ? — A Another 
60 acres 

Q Do you want aitificial irrigation at any time for your sugarcane ’ — A Not 
necessary It may be good but I hive not tried it 
Q There is no real necessity for it ? — A No 

Q Is there ram in this part of the country in March when you plant your cane? — ■ 

A Yes 

Q Is your cane thick or thin’ What is the diameter or sire of the cane that you 
grow ? — A Two inches m diameter 

Q Where do you get your cuttings from ? — A I once got from the Jorhat Government 
farm some stuped !Mauritius cuttings and cuttings of 2 other Barbados v aneties I use 
also local varieties called bo^aptira and others 

Q Are you troubled by y ickals ? — A I am not troubled to any great extent 
Q Who drives this plant for you ? Have y'ou got an engineer? — A I have got some 
local men who hav o been trained 

Q Where did they got then training ? — A It is not v erv difficult I was trained 

myself and I have also a man who received some training in tho Jorhat workshop I got no 

training in any workshop 

Q What pay do you give to tho driver of this plant ? — A R12 

Q Do you keep him all the year round or do you keep him only for a few months in 
the year ? — A I keep him for tho season 

Q What does the man do during other times ? — A lie is employed by mo on other 
things as sirdar, and I pay him less for that period 

<3 Have you got any stoam plant or mechanical plant of any ]>.ind on your farm ? — 
A Nothing except the sugar plant 

Q Do you plant sugarcane in trenches ? — A Yes 

Hon’ He Lt -Colonel P M T QurAon — Q You plant striped Mamitius and other k>nds 
of cane Which gives the best outturn ? — A Striped Mauritius and logapura yield about 
the same outturn, but hogapura is liable to disease while tho other is not 

Q Have you any difficulty in obtaining striped Mauritius from tho Government farm 
or do you get it easily ? — A No I got them free of cost 

Q You say there IS not much deoiand for molasies looaMy Why do you not sell it to 
the Jorhat distilleiy ? — A I have supplied to that distillery but aftoi that I have not 
gUpphed them nor have they asked for it 

Q Why is that ? — A On account of tho difficulty of communications 

Q What price are they prepared to give for molasses ? — 4 They took gur at 335 
a maund 

Q But no molasses ? — A Ni 

Q You say you employ local labour ? — A Yes, local as well as foreign I emplov 
cir-garden coolies who live in villages asrayats 

Q Who are your engineers and mechanics ? — A They are local men 
Q They aie Bengalis ? — A Yes 

Hon’ble Sii B N Moolerjee — Q What pay do you give them ? — A 3112 and 318 

Hon’ble Lt -Colonel P R T Quulon — Have you received any application from any 
Assamese foi employment ? — A I employ local Assamese when the iice cultivation season 
IS over 

Q Could you employ any apprentices ? Would you agioo to employ any apprentices if 
they got stipends ? — A I have no objection 
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Ilon’blc Sir R N Moolcrjee — Q Is youi adjoinitig land suitable foi extending 
cultivation 7 — J There is no fit land aiouud foi cultivation There is no available land 
and besides it is difficult to obtain land on account ot the opposition of some of the tea 
planters 

Eon'ble Lt -Colonel P R T Out don — Q What sort of opposition 7 — A I myself 
applied for 1^200 acies in three applications in all at a lemote place m order that the planters 
might not interfere But one year aftei my application a part of the land had been already 
occupied by some planters 

Hon’ble Sir R N Moolerjee — Q After twelve months from the date of your 
application that land was given to somebody else? — A It has not been given, but it 
has been occupied, that is, it has been surrounded by cutting lines of survey and 
the plantei applied foi a grant there I personally leqnested the planter not to mteifeie 
saying that the Government had alreadv promised to encourage me but he did not listen 
to it and although there aie more than 500 acres of waste land available neai by, the 
planter has surrounded a part of the land of my apphc ition 

Q Hon did he occupy 7 — A By filing an application and opening a Nursery 

Q, But the Government knew that you had applied for that land for sugarcane 
cultivation — A I applied foi tea cultivation 

Q I am t liking of sugarcane and IS there any land for which you applied but did 
not get ? — A No 

Q Why are not others following youi example? You are m iking a good profit? — A 
About G 01 7 persons have taken up sugarcane cultivation only on a smUl scale 

Q The land which you applied for, foi tea cultivation, is that land suitable for sugar- 
cane cultivation ? — A Yes 

Q, Why did >00 not extend your sugarcane cultivation instead of going in foi tea if 
you had such a good profit? — A Because tea can be grown as a permanent cultivation whereas 
sugarcane has to be done every jear 

<2 You think that tea industry IS more profitable than sugir cane 7 — A In my opinion 
tea IS raoie profitable because it is permanent and can be sold iftervvaids whereas a sugarcane 
plot cannot fetch the same price if sold afterwards 

Mr A Ghalterton — Q How many coolies do you employ on this sugarcane farm? — 
A 120 agreement coolies and besides in the cultivation season I get other laboui, that is 
about 20 or 30 over and above these 120 permanent coolies 

Eon’ble Str R N Moolerjee — Q Ho you know of anv othei instance from your own 
personal knowledge where any Assamese applied for teiland and was not given? — A One is 
Snnatli Bez-Barua of Golaghat, another is Gurucharan Baiboi I's son, and the third is the 
wife of the headmaster of the High School at Golaghat 

<2 Who decides the cases 7 The Deputy Commissionei 7 — A I cannot say 

Q In y our own case did you prefer any appeal to the Commissioner 7 — A My application 
has not yet been finally disposed of 

Q But y on say that the laud has been alieady occupied Whv did you not appeal to tho 
Commissioner < — A The planter applied in December last onlv, and I am waiting to see the 
decision of the authorities 
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WnrtTE'j Evidence 
Financial aid to Industrial Lntcrpnses 

1 kly first experience in raising capital was in connection with the Spinning and Weav- 
ing Mill of Rangpur It was about the year 1890 It was, I believe, the fust attempt of 
its kind on a larger scale m this pait of Indi i to nisc capital by' small shares of Rs 10 each 
Though I did not tiUe any active part in it, 1 saw several of my fiiends contiibuting their 
shares with much enthusiasm But with the collapoc of the companv owing to mismanage- 
ment and misuse of funds, people were much disappointed About the year 1893, I tiled 
in conjunction with the late Mr Araiiitilal Roy, the organiser of the Bengal Piovincial 
Railway Company, to raise capital on the same line for the said lailway I experienced 
much difficulty The disaster, the mismanagement and the frauds of the past, frightened 
tho contributors Hovvevei capital was raised A fiiend lemarked 'Gve must not lose 
heart if one or two such cnteipiiseB fail This must be our object-lesson foi the future — we 
have to learn business at our own cost ” Again the sudden giowth of the so called insurance 
companies promising Rs 100 for each Rs 10 subscribed, especiallv in this part of India, and 
their sudden disappearance Quriug tho last tliiec 01 four yeaib have incieased the shyness of 
capital a good deal But for enteiprises in which our men have given proof of their business 
capacitv, people are still leady to subsciibe shares The tea industry is a business in vvbioh 
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■no ha^e not failed, foi tbe man-igei*! of om tea-gardens iie men who get then tinning m 
tea-est ites managed bir fimopean tonipinios My lato experience in laising capital is in 
connection i\itb tbo All-India Tea Company of S 3 Ibet There was less difficult} 111 rusing 
the capital for this conipau} 

Capital tan still bo T used e i*-!!} by public subsciiptions in the form of sb ires for loint- 
stoclc companies, if the promoteis c in satisf} tbo public by giving sufficient guanutcc for 
the following iiraugemcnts in the minagcmcnt of tbeir concerns — 

(1) Appointment of Directors — If the directors’ list does inostl} contain the mines of a 
good number of business men and not of 11 ai Balnduis and Ilaja Babulurs or M \ ,BL’b 
and M A , D L ’s The Tata Compan} collected funds ven easil} , for people bad much con- 
■fidence in tbeir business capacit} 

(2) The selection 0/ the Managing Dtrccloj — I'liero seems to be a voi} common belief 
that anv cduc ited man can become i 6 ticce-sf 111 business manager Law} ers arc no doubt of 
the aoutest intellect, but it does not follow (bit an} la\v}cr can succcssfulh nianigo any 
business The Manager of the 11 angpur Spinning and Weaving ^Iill was a plcadei Again 
the pi 0 motels of i compin} sometimes usurji to tbenisehes the actual managing of tbo 
company, 

(3) Supply of lahour — We often, make a wrong estimate on this bead of cvpendituie 
Labour is not so cheap in India as we may bo disposed to tliink The wage's ms} bo low but 
the people ire not honest, dutiful, punctual and hard-working — so the amount of woik done is 
much less compaicd with the wages paid 

(4) Supply of raw material — ^Tbo supply of cotton and }arn has tins }ear much xetard- 
ea the woiking of tbo cotton mills It is to a greit extent attributable to the war, but such 
disasters the managers must always be prepaied to face 

(5) Machines and tools for the concern — Micbinesof new design are not ilwa}s siicccis- 
ful Advertisements sometimes mislead pnrcbascrs Trained meclnnies aie not engaged I 
bad onb e-xpcrienco of it at Pabna (North Bengal) A suil ee-mill went out of order and the 
work was stopped for a week A fiiend of mine, who was a Mecbinicil "Ciigiiuei, cimc to 
see mo from Calcutta lie was leijuested to examine the machine Ho put it iigbt 111 ibout 
half an hour He bad some parts opened by the workmen of the mill lie then iciiiovcd a 
piece of wood which accidentally entered the exit bole of (bo boiler He charged lls 50 
Jj'or this small business the mill suffeied a loss of at least lls 500 for x\ant of a little mecha- 
nical skill 

(G) Appointment of Iraintd labourers — Suffitiem; nurobcis of Ir lined labouiers are not 
appointed and no attempt is made to get unskilled laboui trained foi the work. 

(7) Smtalle sites —Unsuitable sites often become a source of uiiueiessai} coct and 
trouble Cost of transpoit absorbs a good deal of the dividend 

( 8 ) Utilization 0/ bye products — Good an-angcmenls ire not made for the utilization 
of bye products, comequentl} the dividend is poor 

(9) Supply of additional capital — ^For various reasons the estimated or the paid-up 
capital may fall shoit of the requirements M inageis in such cases are oompellod to borrow 
money at a high rate of interest which absorbs all tbo dividend Gun iiitee is not given for 
tbe supply of this additional capital at a nominal inteiest 

(10) Audit of aCLOunfs — Arrangement is not made to have accounts cxiinincd by 
certificated auditois appointed by Government 

2 Capital for the biggci industrial enterprises is pnncipallv drawn fiom willing contribu- 
tors in the form of small shaics Tins is the way in which joint-stook companies raise capital 
Mostly those who follow literary professions subscribe their shares to ]Oiiit-''tock companies 
The shop-keepers prefer banking business But most of tbo people pnfer putting their 
money into land This gives them at once a locus standi, they can work tbe I iiid them- 
selves, and in any case know how to do so through otheis If the ciedit of the Govern- 
ment 01 of well know 11 and trusted men were behind tbe floatation, confidence vi ould bo 
inspiied and the shares moie readilv taken up It is, I behev e, a fact that companies flovted 
by Europeans aie readily subsenbed to by Indians but they light shy of sinkiiig money in 
purely indigeiioTis companies, unless tbe piomotcrs are well-known and iiispiie confidence 
If the Goieuiment by itself 01 by giaiitmg subsidies to well-known business firms, would 
project industiial concerns in the vaiious piovinces as illustrative of what might be done and 
done profitably, then the local people would soon take it up for themselves 

S [ do not know of any companj in this piovnice wheie moio concerns have been 
started than could be maintained in full time employment 

The Assam-Bengal Bailway Company would never open lines had it not been aided by 
Goveinmeut Gov eminent aid in such enteipiiso is necessary The Gaubati-Shillong Jlotor 
service would nevci have been lun by private Aims apait from Government guarantee .and 
aid It IS now lun by hlessrs Kilburn & Co and very profitably according to the last 
general meeting of shaie-holders This practical illustration has had its effect on private 
firms in Shillong who are now running then own cars to bung up goods and if Government 
did not preclude them fiom passenger traffic they would easily aud veiy soon cut out 
Kilburn’s I would suggest that Government should guarantee aud subsidise it least the fust 
film undertaking original enterpnse within the province If this were successful, it would 
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be unnecessary afterwards But in co-opeiative business Government aid in money should 
not be given Co-operation cannot be geneiated by endowments Self reliance and! inde- 
pendent effort are the two main pillais of genome co-operation ‘ > 

(1) Money giants-in aid should not be given to joint-stock companies whoie business is lorma of Govern 
to be earned on solely for the profit of the share-holdeis But in the initial stage of some 

co opeiation or central banking business. Government aid may bo necessary Money grants- 
in-aid may be given in cases like the following — 

(«) Scholarship to students for receiving technical education in othei coiiutnes 
(u) Giant in-aid for such inventions as are likely to be of industrial adiantago 
(di) Opening exhibitions 

(le) Publishing instructions for the improvement of anj industry 
^v) Arrangement for dgmonstiations and lectnies 

\vt) Establishment of a Department of Industry with laboratory and museum 
under a qualified staff where the intending directors of any industrial 
concern may get practical help 
{vii) Establishment of indnstiial schools and colleges 

(2) Bounties and subsidies may also bo required to encourage such ventures which people 
will not readily subsenbe capital to, but which will produce some material good to the 
country, eff, utilisation of the power of watei-fall In smaller affaiis also subsidies may he 
necessary I give one example There was no easy communication between Kustea (West 
Bengal) and Pabna (North Bengal) The District Board of Pabna piomised a subsidy to 
a steamer oompany for opening a regular sen ice betewen Kustea and Pabna The District 
Board fund is a public fund and the money spent on this subsidv is spent for the public 

(3) Guaranteed dividends with or without subsequent refund may also be required to 
encourage companies to start business of the kind stated above in (2) Railway companies 
will not open lines in thinly populated localities or in localities whore the expenditure foi ' 
opening such lines may he considerably great and the expected income not such as to pay 
sufficient dividends to the share-holders For the sake of convenience of the public and foi 
the development of trade in future, guaranteed dividends mav be necessary 

(i) Loans with or without interest may be necessaiy in encouraging companies to start 
new industries which the country may be badly in need of, ey , tanner j, paper mill, sugar 
factory, etc 

(5) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system is one of the most ' 

effective means of encouraging industry ' 

(5) Provision of a part of share capital by Government is a guarantee to the public that 
there is less likelihood oi fraud or mismanagement It is greatly helpful in raising capital 

(7) Guaranteed purchase is of course one of the best means of encouraging industry 

There should be Government control in all of the items of help mentioned above except- 
ing No (7) Government auditors should examine the accounts periodically, particularly 
the expenditure This will pi oduce the desired effect A larger amount of control may 
interfere with the legitimate freedom of the managers 

Pioneer factories are necessary in backward proiinces They will be a sort of object-lesson Pioneer facfoncB 

Government tuay, for example, open a paper mill in this province, woik it out success- 
fully for some years and then hind it o\ei to a company reahring from it cost and expendi- 
tuie with interest As soon as prn ate companies project similar concerns, it would then be 
easy to dispose of and it would have served its purpose 

Concerns like a paper mill, a sugar factory should not be conveited into permanent 
Government enterprise but a hydro-electric establishment or a munition factory may be 
converted into a Government enterpnse 

Industries managed by joint-stock companies are sometimes ^hampered under the con- 1 manemg ogopcics 
ditions in which they are financed I give one instance in the case of a particular joint- 
stock company ”Tho company first estimated its cost for starting business at Ks 60,000 
It doubled this capit il and issued a call for Rs 60,000, t e , half the estimated capital foi the 
present, promising a dividend of 4 per cent in the very fiist year Owing to mismanage- 
ment, it could not issue the dividend but on the contrary issued calls f^r the next 
iiistalment-of Rs 60,000 Share-holders apprehending ils rum, did not respond The 
promoters were then compelled to borrow money at such a high rate of interest, that the 
company at last wound up 

Banking agencies may do a good deal in helping these entei puses by lending money at a 
low rate of interest provided they find the working of the company thoroughly satisfactory If 
Government makes such a rule that it would lend the help of goveinment auditors to check 
the accounts of an involved or dying company, banks will find it then much easier to issue 
loans on the merit of the audit leport 

With the increase of industiial concerns new banks should be opened but for indiistri il 
expansion on a larger scale, abundance of foreign capital is ueoessarj and Goveinment aloiu 
can secuie tins capital, 
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I Lave Leen woiLing Leie at SilcLar ai Comptroller of tLe Co-operative Credit 131111: for 
the list four yens I Lav e not seen any industry developed or issistcd by tbis biak These 
banks ire still in their infancy and I do not therefore think it desirable to ovtcnd their sphere 
of action by opening other uiisincss in their connection But, that should bo our final aim— 
the aim of making such a profit out of e\tra business as can bo of material help to the 
societies m reducing interest on loans to the lowest rate possible I have heard of a eo- 
oporatue socictv, somewhere near Benares, wlii-'li decides iillige disputes and cultivates 
sugar-cane by free-labour investing its profits in digging tanks for drinking water for the 
villageis This, no doubt, is ibo spirit of co-opciation 

Agiiciiltural operations and industries for which raw material is supplied by agnciiltiire 
{eg, busking paddj, ginning cotton, making yar or sugar, making canvas from jute, fiant 
tinning, etc ) seem to be the host field of enterprise for co-opcrativo societies Godowns maj 
bo constructed to stoic agricultural and industrial products in order to sell them at a tunc 
when prices rise high The vvork may he further extended — articles may he hoiight in a cheap 
maiket and held for a rise — and the like As a productive calling agricnltuio has to depend 
entiiely upon the market 

The special objects of co-operative societies should ho to see that the economic condition 
of the members, or more widely of tho villagers improves gradually and that Ihej all become 
economical The present form of organisation for the conduct of these societies seems to he 
satisfactory We ire now to sec that central co-operative banks are opened m all district 
hoad-quarteis to help village societies and to advance loans directly to agriculturists at rea'on- 
able rites of interest Co operative credit societies can iirodiico little tangible elfeot on tl c 
condition of the agriciiltuusts unless there is a net work of them throughout tho district, and 
the capital at their command is many times inorcased The members of village co-oporative 
credit societies are men of limited means and thej' pnmanly join the society foi the puiposo 
of boriowing money A v'cry few of them can deposit money enough to meet the demand of 
<he members 

Land-banks may he opened to help big land owners who may bo in need of financial 
assistance but vvho cannot he served by the limited funds of co-operative credit societies For 
tins purpose I recommend the opening of private banks under Govcinmcnt contiol, fiom 
which loans will be issued on luoitgago security and ic-payahlo over a period of vcais As 
these will be under Government supervision, tho slnro-holders will consider then money s-ifo 
and will not object to loivering the rales of interest on which money is to bo lent 

There are some concerns that start busiuess under Govcrnraoiit guarantee or with Govern- 
ment bounty and subsidy It is, of couiso, tho duty of the Government to look to tlieir 
iiitoiest But they must not bo allow ed to carry on their spirit of compi-tition to such an 
extent as may rum any pnv ate enterpnse As an illustration I mav mention the eollipso 
of the Tata line of steamship Tho subsidised Biiropcan companies reduced their rates to 
such a low point — temporarily of course — that it made all competition impossible This soit 
of unfaii competition should bo put down 

Government aid is lequired to foster and encourage purely Indian industry In fair coin- 
pctiiion with any external trade. Government aid should not be withdrawn But in eases 
where the subsidised enterprise is not expectevl to stand (he competition, withdraw il of aid 
may be necessary There should again be some limitation m it For example no w ithdivnv al 
should be made in favoui of non-Bntish and bounty-made sugar, paint and tho like, but on 
the contrary' the subsidised sugar factory or tho paint manufacture should be, encouraged with 
more aid if necessary in older that it may successfully compete with external trade in these 
aiticles External tiade in books, medicine, sciontihc instruments and the like should never 
be discouraged I im igine that Japan is going to bo the gi eat obstacle to Indian industiial 
development in the near future and I understand hei trades ire heavily' subsidised by her 
Government She is making a tiemciidous bid just now to captuio the bulk of foreign (non- 
Biitish) trade m India Undoubtedly sho will be the most formidable competitoi of all 


Technical aid to IndvUnet 

The technical and scientific aid that is being provided by gov eminent to industrial ontor- 
unse is greatly helpful but not adequate — neither in quality nor in quantity The Sibpur 
Engineeimg College has very recently opened special departments for teaching mining, 
mechanical engmeeniig and dyeing and bleaching The mining and niechaiiical engineers 
leain the theoiies but not the art of conducting business They do not do anything for 
themselves of course want of capital is one of the great hindrances, hut I believe the want of 
business training is the greatest We often times see that a lad of 15 or 16 with little oi no 
education enters a shop on a very small pittance and begins his work from the lowest step 
which IS the serving of tobacco to his master Gindually he is elevated to the position of 
salesman and when he is 30, he opens a shop for himself and manages it so excellently that 
lie becomes a man of some lakhs in a few y'cais while the M A 's and B A ’s of our 
Universities vegetate on Rs 50 oi Rs 100 a month and when they die, leave then wife and 
childien almost penniless 1 have seen good many of my graduate friends stalling business 
but most of them failed— -those only survived who took the help of busiuess men Mr Heaton, 
he rrmcipal of the Sibpur Engineering College, in his speech at the last Afadras Industrial 
Conierence, pointed out this defeckin the training of his Sibpur students 
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The Aguculturil Department has been helping a good deal in inuoducmg better seedsi 
better manure and better implements. The Entomological section has also done much to stop 
insect pests But the desired result is still at a great distance I had been deputed for some- 
time (about 190G) to studv the method of agricultural instruction given in the Nagpur 
Agricultural College The experiments performed bj the Professors and the students were 
all \erj excellent But they xvoie so xeiy costly and tedious that economically they could 
produce little or no profit Pgiie one example The cows x\ ere kept there in houses which 
the gentry of the province do not possess The floor was pucca teriaced with one inch thick 
cement plaster The floor slanted into a pucca dram which led into a pueca tank The 
arrangement was to show the process how urine could be collected foi m.inuring purpose 
The students and the Professors of the college were not agnonltuiists themselves — they weie 
merely scientific theorists I do not saj that we should do away with theory altogether but 
what I mean to saj is this In the progress of iiidustiies we find all countries begin with mt 
first We are, as regards industry, in the backward state Theory at this stage is not very 
useful and wo chould therefoio sacrifice a portion of it to make room for practical ait But 
still for fairness’ sake we must all gratefully admit that some of the demonstiations of the 
X arious leseaich departments — e'pocially the agricultural, show the feasibility of 'both increasing 
the quality and quantity of our pi oducts by the adoption of methods which are not beyond 
the means or capacit} of even the poorer classes The Geological Department is makine a 
Fursey of (he whole country and publishing useful information as to the openings there are 
for capital nnd enterprise But we aro sadly not in a position to profit by it "We have 
neither the training nor the capital The tea industij has benefited considerably through the 
research of its scientific oflioeis Wo know much more than we did of pests and how to deal 
x\ith them There are gieat tracts of abandoned tea in these districts, the chemical consti- 
tuents of the soil Ime shewn it to be unsuitable Of late years much Ins been done in tlie 
way of scieiilifio manuring, and in some respects it may be said that the process of manu 
factiire Ins been levolutioiiiscd What has been done for tea could equally well be done for 
other industries 

Loan of Government experts may be gi\ on to prixato firms or companies on payment of Amstanco from 
sm ill fees I suggest that the fees bo regulated according to the profit ibleness of the Goi i-rmiient ex- 
indnsti^, the nature of iho industry, and the amount of the capital , those w ho can afford ^ ' 
to pay higher fees, ought to 

Thera should ordinarily ho no restriction on the publication of tho results of researches 
bj Government oxcerts c\en when they are attached to a private business In special indus- 
tries (such as bomb making) trade secrets m ij not be divulged Then again, if the research 
1)} a Government expert in a private enterprise costs the company an unusually heavy sum, 
then the case maj ho considered a sjiecial one and tho results of the researcli may not be 
published If the export is for the time being wholly paid b) tlie company the results of bis 
roaeartli sliouhl bo the property of the company, either to publish or leserve If, on the other 
band, bo is merely lent temporarily, on a mere consideration in the shape of payment, the 
Government should reserve to itself the right to publish or not 

Dcmonstntion factor} means a large establishment But its largeness may be con Dtnonsiration 
siderably diminished if we select one or two pnncipal industries for each province and lit up a 
lahoratoiy principally tor th it purpose It should have v chemist, a mechanic and an all- 
round business man as director 

0 require a demonstration factor} m Assam to experiment m sugar, paper-pulp, beet 
cultu ation and tannin extract principally 

I do not know of an} aid to any industry m this part of the province, affoided by the Bestarch ntread 
Scientific and Technical Department of ttio Imperial Institute The representative committees 
of the Imperial Instit itc are now at work and are taking much more seiiouBly than e\ er w as 
done before, the mobilising of the industual resources of the Empire, and of rendenng the 
Imperial Institute an effective centre for information Committees for India, for each of the 
domimoiis, for gioups of Ciown Colonies and protectorates, as well as technical committees 
dealing with minerals, rubber, timbers, silk, etc , have been organised This is a move in the 
right direction, 

'Iho Indian committee is “ to enquire into and report on the possibilities of further ex- 
tending the industrial and commercial utilisation of Indian raw materials in this country and 
clsewliercin tlio Impire'” The Institute Las investigated moie from tho scientific and 
teobmeal, than from commercial staiidpoints opium, podophyllum, tuipentine, resin, cotton, 
flax, 3 ute, silk, Burma beans, tanning and paper-making mateiials, etc The committee will 
do excellent service if it investigates more on commeicial lines 

In addition to the arrangements for reseaich in India it is sometimes advantageous to 
have provision for research of special »ub]ects in the United Kingdom Eor chemical 
analysis tlieie arc in England far better arrangementB than what wo have got heie in tms 
country Moreover the chemists of England arejbighly capable men Eor the methods 
ol preparing and testing drugs and chemicals, for refining sugar, for enamelling utensils 
for piocesses of stamping, foi cheap ciocLcry, for refining metallic ores, for freeing iron 
from sand (in the manufacture of glass), for tanning leather, for producing dyes, etc , 
vv e ma} refer to England 

The Advisory Council for Researcb in England can help us a good deal by supplying 
information regarding the process of mauiifaoturo of vaiious articles 

T A 
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There should be foi each province a Director of Industries -with a small advisory 
committee of about a dozen membeit. half of uhich should be educated Indians connected 
with mdubtiy or commtrce This committee will refer research pioblems to science 
colleges and other technological institutions m India 


There should be biandieo of it in ill the district headquarters The herd office 
should be 111 a position to piovide every kind of information the branches might require 
for the development of existing industries and in establishing new industries The 
woik of the district committee should be to put befoie the public proposals and some 
ideas in which u ay certain industiies should be carried out and what machiner}' and uliat 
expenditure uould be incurred and also what piofit could be made out of them The 
chief aim of the district committee should be to foim companies If companies are 
floated people will taLe a largei inteiest in the woiL, than if such concerns are financed by 
single persons 

Siirvcjsforiudujtrml The existing knowledge of the available icsonices of the country is not sufficient 
lurposea foi economical purposes The depaitments cany on business moia on official ^than on 

commercial lines and then notes on researches aie therefoie more of an academical character 
In agriculture moie might be done in the distribution of more suitable seed Some jears 
ago Rev JIi Reese of Silchar sent specimens of cotton and cotton seed to the JIanchester 
Chambci of Commerce The cotton was from the Roith Cachai Hills He was informed 
that the soil which grew that cotton would readilj grow one of a much moie productive type 
But the distnhution of such seeds should be pushed through Government officers 

The survey may be organised with the prime motive of increasing the vv ealth of the 
couuti-y and helping commercial cnteipuse The experts in each department of science 
should be diiected to ,devmte their energy in some special subjects, in consideiatiou of 
the lesouices at their command, and devise the best means for utilising them in com- 
mercial purposes Roi example, Mr Purau Sing of tne Dehia Dun Research Institute mav 
he directed to find out the plants that will yield the largest amount of tannm at a small 
cost (hh Sing has done something in this direction) 

The result of this kind of enquiry may be commiimeated to the distnet committee, 
and the district committee in its turn will comraumcale it to the people, especially to those 
who may vv mt to know anything about a particular industry Small pamphlets in the 
vernacular will be one of the best media Much might be done by encouiaging school- 
masters to Icctuie in their own districts on the subjects 


„ Assisimtce tn llarlehiig Produdt 

Comnitrciiil The Calcutta Commercial Museum is simply a show room of diverse industries 

jlnsjunia It is Visited mostly by those who do not do anything in industry or who carrv on business 

on a large scale But it is still an important institution, so any remarks which vvc may 
be disposed to make regarding its working may be prematme 

lYe want museums of such small industiies as can he managed with small capital and 
of cottage industries that can he taken up by the majority of the poorer population The 
district committees should' first prepaie a list of small and cotlagc industries which 
it vvants to encourage and then it should collect such aiticleb for the_, district museum as 
will stimulate the growth and development of indnstncs that it contemplates to foster 
If we do not aspire to open showy museums, it wall, I think, he not at all impraclicahle 
to open a useful and mstiuctive one at each district centre The collection will not be 
costly if the members put then hearts into it [I have opened such a museum in the Silchai 
Normal School house, of course more for educational purposes than for commercial To 
airange the exhibitis, I puichased some almirahs and some glass phials The cost was 
nominal] 

Exliibitidus There should be fixed days for demonstration in district centres Intelligent craftsmen 

arc first to be picked out fiom the villages They are then to be invited to come to the station 
to witness the demonstration In some cases it might be necessary to give them 
tiavelling expenses ind diet money The aim should he to teach them thoroughly the art 
and get models prepared by them at the headquarters \'hey may then he dismissed with 
sufficient loans to cany on the tiade 

Germany had floating museums of her products visiting all the parts of the world 
IVe cannot for the present aspire to such a big scheme, hut we may arrange for visiting 
towns on the iiver side One province does not know what her neighbouring piovinces 
produce I give below a list of larger, smaller and cottage industiies that I hope may 
be suitable foi Assam The list I must say is not complete It is merely suggestive — 

I Large industries — (1) Pape- pulp and paper mill, (2) Sugar factory, (3) Rubber 

plantation and manufactuie, (4) Sdk spinning and weaving, (5) Match factory, 
(6) Lime and limestone (7) Coal, (8) Petroleum, ('!) Tea, (10) Pottery, 
(11) Saw'mill, (12) Tannery, (13) Iron and steel work, (14) Oil-pressing, 
(15) Glass manufacture, (16) Drugs, chemicals, perfumery and dye-stuffs, 
(17) Paddy and rice making 

II 5n<all industries — (1) Tiles, (2) Poultry, (3) Pen-holder making, (4) Fruit 

gardening and fruit-tmning, (5) Pish curing, (6) Haudloom, (7) Dairy, 
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(8) Soap making, (0) Button making (10) Carpentry, (11) Dyeing and 
bleaching, (12) Celluloid, (18) Peifumery, (14) Varnishes, (15) "Paints 
(16) Bricks, (17) Lac, (18) Oil, (10) Wheat, (20) Rice, (21) Toy-making^ 

(22) Smithj, (28) Horn and hoof work, (24) Pine-appIe and plantain 
fibre making, (25) Casava and Sauft flour making, (26) Cheap umbrella 
making, (27) Honey making, (2b) Biass work, (29^ Walking stick making, 

(30) Enamelling of toys 

III Cottage tnthistrist — (1) Handloom, (2) Mat-weaving, (3) Basket weaving, (4) Palm 
leaf weaving' (5) Window' c/itcZ. making, (6) Crochet woik, (7) Papiei-machie, 
picture frames, ti-ays, r ases, boxes, etc , (b) Clay modelling — fruits, floweis, 
leaves and dolls, (9) Drawing, (10) Embroidery, (11) C irpet, (12) Lace and 
neck-ties, (13) Hosiery, (14) Kmnting socks and w oolen cape, (15) Tipe and 
lamp wick making, (16) Small coats and pinafore, (17) Jellies and pickles 
(18) Ghiitnegs, (19) Bade and Pavfore made of dal paste and diied, (20) ' 

Straw-hat making, (21) Making of dolls with cotton and rags, (22) Rope 
making, (23) Thiead spinning, (24) Vegetable growing, (25) Silk worm rearing, 

(26) Calico-printing 

Industiial deielopment rests mainly on the market and sales-agencies are one of the chief Sales nBendes 
factors to commind it There should be sales-agencies in all the he idqu liter stations 
of the province The district committee will first send samples of the manufactured 
articles to these sales-agencics requesting them to display the aiticles in their show-rooms 
and try to procure purchasers for them The sales-agencies will get a reasonable 
commission on the sale-proceeds 

Industrial exhibitions inspire manufacturers with healthy emulation and enable them Industrial 
to make the pioducts of dilferent piovinces known to one anothei, and tliey also enable P^lnbitious 
traders and dcaleis to obtain first-hind information about all articles that they want 
for the market The things on which large emphasis should be laid at the beginning 
should be useful and profitable and for their manufacture should require only ordinaiy 
skill and intelligence Industiial exhibitions, which simply awaken the consciousness 
of one’s own ignoiance w'lth regard to e\ erything, depress, lather than inspire A few 
things well chosen, and well within the capacity of the people to produce would be more 
stimulating than a whole cosmos of miscellaiieoue exhibits An encyclopaidia is useful , it 
IS not stimulating If airangements can be made to teach people some of the different 
arts required, exhibitions will be made more useful The Allahabad Exhibition of 1911 
made excellent ariangements in this diiection But there was one defect There should 
have been fixed dates for the demonstiation of some of the minoi industries I showed 
the process of raised map-making but a good many of the visitois who had interest in 
education missed it as they did not know the date and hour of my lecture 

The Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Industry m consultation with the 
provincial Directois of Industnes might arrange for these exhibitions The Government 
policy should )be mainly the teaching of any new oi the improved western methods in the 
manufacture of \anoiis nticles Encouragement in the shape of rewards should also be 
given to those who manufacture the most useful things by the easiest method, in com- 
paratively less time and with less cost 

To attract visitors the exhibition should of course be of a popular charaetei but moie 
attention should be paid to demonstration of the best process of manufacturing such 
articles as may find a good market in this country To bring sellers and buyers m 
contact should be the next aim 

Arrangements should be made with foreign mercantile agencies for pushing the p„,g,g„ gnj, 
sale of Indian manufactures The I British consuls stationed in the various countries may be agencua 
asked through local dealers to opeu show-rooms exhibiting Indian industnes in ait- 
wares, fabrics, etc , with desciiptive catalogues and prices 

Temporary commissions for special enquiries in the cause of decline of the sale icmpomry 
of any particular class of goods might sometimes be necessary They might also be neces- CommiBsious 
sary where the goods of other countues more than compete with the pioducts of this 

The district committees may do the duties of trade representatives In the district intor provincmt 
show-iooms or museums may be exhibited, with descnptive catalogue and price, the articles trade 
that are manufactured in other provinces repreeentativei 

The Government dejiartments which use imported articles should not only publish lists of Purchase of 
these articles but also exhibit them in the commeicial museum This will give the GovemmoDt 
lutending Indian suppliers an idea of tho special characteristics of the articles which 
the Government wants to patronise 

£ 

The lules lelating to the purchase of stores by Government will woik very well i^ 
the agents who are deputed to purchase them take a little more care to enquiie which 
of the articles are av ailable in the country The agents may also show samples of the 
articles they want and thus encouiage the manufacturers lu producing them after the models 
Purchasing agents should sometime ho called upon to explain the cause of their failure m 
procuring particular aiticles and they should be punished if on enquiry it "is found 
that these aiticles are available One or two such cases of punishment will improve matters 
a good deal Again, if a leward he promised for the manufacture of a particulai cl iss of 
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aifciclti for which thore is plenty of raw matern-l jn this country^ it will be a good 
incenti\e to purchasing-agents "as well to niauufactuiers ' 

New banking agencies should be staited to assist aitisans in maiketfng then pioducts 
These IduiLb will advance mone^ to the artisans and purchase then aiticles at a reasonable 
price They ill then send those aiticles ahtoad chaigm^ on them a pace that mil coaei 

the interest on the money advanced yiZiis a smvll profit One oi tno of the most successful 
co-operative credit societies maj open a sale-agency section for e\periment 


Othet forms of Government md to Industries 


SuppU of rin\ mate 
rials 


I and policy 


In this piovince of Assam there is abundance of grass and thin bamboo that may bo 
u'ed foi making paper pulp Government at present gets no pi ofit out of them hlanu- 
facturers may he alloyed the fiee use of them foi at least ten jeois "When the manufacture 
gets into a thriving condition, loj alty may be charged first at a very small rate and 
subsequently nith the gradual development of the industry, at enhanced rate 

Settlement opeiations and the consequent re-assessment are consideied a source of 
hardship specially by the agricultunng class I give one example to illustrate i typical 
complaint X has a plot of “ third class'” land in his possession — it grows no crop He 
works on it haid to impiove its fertility "When he has done it, the village Patw in will at 
once mark and classify it as “ Fust class ” In the re-assessment the lent increases a good 
deal Possibly he can not pay it, and the land passes over to Y one of his rich neighbours 
So X does not think it wise to work for Y Of course the fertilised land brings X more 
crop to enable him to pay tlic enhanced rate but still he is not satisfied Ho thinks that he 
IS justified to reap the full benefit of his labour X therefore docs not work with Lis whole 
heart on the land which he possesses but temporanly IIis argmnent is tins if a man 
who lives in a hired house, makes some substantial addition to the bouse at bis own expense, 
the owner of the house will not for that reason enhance the rent but in some cases will lower 
it in consideration of the money spent by the occupant Ati enhanced lent of course will be 
chaiged fiom the man who next occupies it ; 

I do not, however, recommend the extension of peimanent settlement into provinces -vheie 
it does not exist, but I believe a modification of the existing system on the lines suggested 
in Lord Kipon^s resolution of 1881 and 1882 may lemove the hardship or lessen it consider- 
ablj 

■When a company wants the settlement of •waste-land foi the purpose of opening a new 
industry, the Goyernmeiit may grant it rent-fiee for some years D’hen with the development 
of the industiy rent may he charged, gradually at quarter, half and full rate W'lth legard 
to settled land the piocedure should he otherwise The Goveinment will hi-sf acquire the land 
foi the company at a reasonable puce Then it will charge quarter rent for the fust 10 years, 
half foi the next five and then full For industries that have alicady proved a success (t g 
tea in Assam) no concession is necessarj 

I have no criticisms to offer on the working of the Land- Acquisition Act Adequate 
compensation should be given m all cases to such an amount that there might be no necessity 
for High Court apqieal 


Training of Labour and supervision 


Training o£ Itttonr Practically no steps are taken to improve the labourers’ skill and efficiency 

Before suggesting remedies, I first point out the deficiencies — natural and acquired — ■ 
of our labouiers Thej aie (1) weak physique, (2) disregard for punctuality, (3) fiaudulent 
motive to do less work than he is lequired to do, (4) indiffeience to the interests of his 
employer, ('■■•) want of education For remedy I beg to suggest that the labourer should first 
he taught the 3 R's in some night school organised for this purpose in or outside the factoiv 
compound Secondly he should be taught a little drawing and clay modelling Thiidlj be 
should have legular exercise in drill This general course I recommend for the labourers’ 
night school This training may remove most of the detects refeired to above In addition 
to this, manageis must see that the labourers get sufficient food and that they live in healthy 
houses They should also be taught the simple rules of hygiene and they should be 
compelled to observe tnem * 

(h) To make him fit for any industry he must be taught a little carpentry oi “ sloyd ” 
along with di awing and clay modelling The ordinary works of house-making and gardening 
are helpful m developing technical skill 

Trailing of nppten I have seen apprentices being tiamed in the railway woikshops, in the Telegraph Depait- 
ment workshop and in Messrs Bum & Co^s workshop Those that get training at 
Messrs Burj' & Co 's secure bef.tei employment I have also seen apprentices being trained 
in the Sibpur Engineering College and in some of tue technical schools in Bengal The 

Sibpur men learn carpentry, blacksmith’s woik and a little electiical manipulation The 
technical schools teach caipentiy and smithy The training given to these apprentices does 
not help them much in opening any tiade They are taught more on the engineer’s line 
than on the tradei's~and considering the time that is spent in this kind of apprenticeship, 
the training received is very poor The artisan-apprentices are given the same amount ol 
leisure and j^eave, as are allowed to tho legular engineering students who study a good manv 
theoretical subjects in the class-rooms Again they are taught to spend the same amount of 
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time on their models as ire spent hr the students who de«ire to become o\ erccors or engineers 
So the apprentices are made “ Babu artisans-" — to quote a tea-garden manager who recently 
cmplojed one o£ them A Chinese carpenter is more indiistiious and skilful than our 
technic il school tiained men So it is more piofitable to engage a Chinese carpenter There 
is a complaint from the Department of Education that the (rained men do not get adequate 
encouragement from the mill and garden-on ners Here is tlio reason foi tlieir antipathy 
I’jactically there is no such institution in this part of Indio, nheic ipprentices can gel thorough 
business training 

I base seen some neaving schools working the nen looms {Fly shuttle and the induUnnl >0110 is 
autom itic ) People show no eagerness to learn the use of these looms First because the 
quality of cloth which these looms produce is not aery fine JIiH cloth is much cheaper in 
Lom]ianbon Loom-made coarse cloth has no market here Oui hand-loom'! pi oduco a much 
iinei quality than what can be produced in mills It is foi this ici-on that hand-loom 
-mdubtiy IS still survning Some experts told me that finer cloth could be made with the 
fly-shi.ttle But better demonstrations aie wanting 

I know of another ludustiial school which was opened at Palma (North Bengal) by 
Babu Bhagwan Chandra Bosej father of Sir Jagadis Chandia Bose The apprentices were 
taught bra'^s and bell-metal woik The school was closed soon tor want of capital 
Bhagwan Babu was a well-intentioned philanthiopist hut not a business man 

If we seek any permanent results, we must put our industrial schools under busiiic=s 
experts 

If we open industrial schools, wheie a little theon will also be tapght, we must open a 
sopaiate class foi apprenti''es who will do no theory T1 ey will woik hard in the workshops 
so that they may combine labour w ith skill 

Night schools for labouring classes offer educational opportunity ilong thice lines — Night scliooh 
(') A lepetition of the woik of the repulai elementary and second ny school, (2) vocational 
instruction chiefly along tommeicial and industiial lines, (3) geneial informational and 
cultmal instruction for those whose daily w oik offers little 01 no oppoitunities foi such m- 
stiuction Tnesc si bools materially help the education of the woiking peonle One feature 
of special -significance is the greatoi adaptation of these schools to the needs of the people 
than IS found 111 the oidinaiv day schools which aie largely bound down by tinditional 
subjects and tiaditional methods 

These mghi-schools will be opened at convenient centres suggested by the distiict 
committee They will be organised and financed by the Education Department The 
minimum age for admission in England is 12 yeais because the law of the eoiintiy rcqniies 
all betwerti the ages of 5 and 14 to attend day schools to learn the 3 It’s But hero in 
India theie should be no age resfiiction These schools may also receive giants from Local 
Boards Tuition in all cases should be free The ordinary school time w ill bo from 7 to 9 for 
foul eienings e\eiy week and twenty -five weeks a year The greatest difficulty with these 
schools IS irregular attendance Teacheis may be gnen capitation allowance along with 
their pay to improve attendance The course of studies may be as follows — 

1 Tiool,-woTt — Beading, writing and arithmetic 
II Jland-worl. • — Diawing, olay-modelhng, paper-modelling, mat and basket-weaiiiig 
and “ Sloyd " 

III Physical exercise — Drill and “ Kasrat ” 

His Imperial ^Majesty the King-Emperoi, in reply to the address presented by the 
Calcutta Unnersity, most giaciously said "It w my wish that theio mav be spiead o\er the 
land a net-woik of schools and colleges from which will go forth loyal, manly and useful 
citizens able to hold then own in mdustiies and agriculture and othei \ ocatioiis of life ” 

Here “industry " has been put first but our present educational authorities work in the 
inveited older, i e , they prepare students for other vocations of life vcleikship, teachership, 
pleaJefship, etc ,) fiist, agriculture next and industry never , so we should rather let the two 
departments — the Department of Education and the Department of Industry work out their 
schemes independently Let the Department of Industry begin its work in the light older, 
t e , industry first, agncultuie next and other vocations of life last Our Education Depart- 
ment has become much too stereotyped It has been working on its tiaditional line — 
teaching subjects that produce little pecuniary benefit "We w iiit the industnal schools run 
on such a business method, that eveiy step of it may produce something tangible to attract 
learners 

I do not know of anv institution in this country where our supen isors of all grades and TrimniB of Biipcr 
skilled manageis may be txained Messis Burn & Co ■'s workshop may be a good ground foi ''sot" 
the tiaiDing of supenisors — m the absence of better arrangement here But for the training 
of skilled managers, w e must seek the help of foreign countries 

In foreign countiies Indians do not aery easily get admission into the industrial concerns 
where they want to leaiii any trade This difliculty mav be considerably rcmoacd if the 
managers, supenisors and technical experts of pria ate films aic deputed b\ the Government 
foi such tiaiuing 

Foi industnes assisted by Goaernment, technical experts should be tiained cither in 
India or elsewhere — considoiing the nature of the industry and the amount of skill required 
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to conduct ifc The expenses will be borne bj the company from wliirb tlie man nill be 
deputed Whether a man is to bo trained in India or oufsidc — will be decided in a meeting 
of the diiectors of the company— one of these directors mil, on instruction, represent the 
Govoi nment 

There is a want of uniformity in the standard of examination for hlcclianical Engiiiocrs 
Inld in the \arious pi ounces It is desirable that the test should bo uniform The India 
Go\ eminent may lay donn a common syllabus for all these engineering schools 

Those nho are put in charge of prime movers should be qualified men — thej must 1 now 
the theoiy as also art Only certificated men should be selected for this puipose 

General Official AilmintslraOoii 

Poi the development of industries theie is onlj '^one department in this province, the 
Department of Agriciiltnio It is under a Diioctor who is an 1 C S consequently a 
non expeit Ho has of course expert assistants under him, but as headman in the 
department, he should possess sufiicient knowledge of the Biib-|ect to guide the officers under 
him and to inspect their work The reason for putting an I C S at the head of the 
department is a proof that om agriciiltnral graduates do not possess the capacity of 
managing business In Bengal the Education Department was once put under an I C S, 
the I C St officers being mostly all-round men and not meiely theorists. 

There should bo a Board of Industries in each piovince It should be merely adv isory 
The executive pow ei and budgetted funds will rest with the Director of Industries Tlio 
Hoard will ho comprised of official and non-official nicnihers — half of whom should be 
educated Indians connected with agnculturc, industry or commerce Their duty cbiefl> 
will he to help the Director with suggestions 'J’he Director of Industries should he a 
iiusmess man and not i non expeit oflicial He may or may not be an expert Ho must 
bo a man of wide practical oxpoiionce in India and abroad, He will occupy the same 
position as IS now done by the Director of Agnciilture 

There is no necessity for the present to form an Imperial Department of Industry 
With the expansion of industiy, it wall be necessary to ere ito one For the present the 
Secietary of Commerce ana Industry' of the India Goven'imcnt will correlate the sepaiatc 
activities of the various provinces Under his guidance the Directors will meet at convenient' 
centies to exchange then views ^ 

Organtsaiton of Technical and Scientific Scjiartincnt of Government 

There is at pre'cnt no satisfactory arrangement in the province for the assistanoo of 
industries In connection with the Agricultural Department, five experimental farms have 
been opened but the assistance that these farms give to the public in the form of 
demonstration is very meagre — considering the bulk of the agricnlfural population 
“ Without a full staff says Air Edwards, the Director of Agnciilture in As^:^nl, in his Inst 
Annual Report for 1910, "it is impossible to work adequately" I also endor^e his 
opinion 

I do not foi the piesent lecommcnd the formation of any new Imperial Scientific and 
Technical Department TV'e must first make a little progre=s tow aids such industrial 
])ursuits that may not lequire much of liigher rosearches 

Provincial Goveinmeiit should engage the services of the following experts — (1) A 
Chemist (H) A Alecbanicil Engineei ('i) A Botanist knowing forestiv (4) An Agriculturist 
knowing entomology (6) A Bachelor of Commerce of the Birmingham or Manchester 
University (6) A certificated Auditor of Accounts 

These experts are to bo placed under the direct control of the Diiector of Industries 
I beg to suggest that our present Porcst and Agricultural Departments should he placed 
under the Director of Industries The following diagram illustrates what I mean — 


Directoi of Industries — A business man of long expenence 
There should bo no restriction of age or nationality 


r 

Deputy Director of Industries — An Indian 
Civil Service with office for the registration 
of banks, companies, patents, etc 


Assistant Director of Industries 
chemist from England oi Russia 
with a big laboratoiy 


(1) Agricoltural 
Dopirtmcnt under 
n Superintendent 
of Agriculture (An 
Agriculturist Inhiod 
in Furope or America ) 


(2) Torcsl Deport 
roent under a 
Superintendent of 
ForcstB (A forcdtcr 
trained in Europe 
or America ) 


(3) Mining Depart 
ment under a 
Sopertntendont ot 
mine** (A geologist 
trained in Europe 
or America ) 


(4) Factorlcft under 
an Inspector of 
FactoHcs (A Hcclin 
meal 1 oplnccr 
trained in Furopc 
or America ) 


I 


(G) Banks under 
an InR) cclor of 
Banks (A certi 
floated Audito 
with business 
expononco ) 


(6) Conimoreo 
nmider an Inspec- 
tor of Commerce 
(A graduate of 
Manchester 
Commercial College ) 


These oxjierts will all be whole-time Goveinincnf sci v ants in the Impciial service The 
best men should be recruited to fill up these posts and they should thorefoic be offered 
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belter remuneiation InexiJeiienoed young officers of indifierent qualifications mil do no 
good 

One of the existing scientific institutions may be conveited into a technologic il Tcolir ological 
institution or a branch may be opened in connection with one or-'moie of them We should 
have well-equipped laboiatones attached — uheie anybody on payment of small feeSj can 
have specimens of materials analysed foi ascertaining their industrial value 
i As regards investigation and reseaioli, each institution will deal with a group of 
related subiects These hubjects will be selected in consultation with the experts in the 
Industiial Department of each province The nature of industry for which the province 
IS fit, the agricultural condition and the prospecting activities will suggest these subjects 

There should be Go\ernment control and it should be provincial Government may 
from time to time engage expeits from amongst those who are already in Government 
employ to inspect the working of these lanoratories 

Unnecessaiy oieilapping of the research activities in the different scientidc departments Co ordmatiou of 
and University colleges should be prevented Each institution will work on its own line, Mscftrch 
and each investigator will confine his researches to the subieet with which he is most 
capable of dealing Theie should be competition among the different institutions regarding 
the amount of useful research work done by them Energy is often dissipated by the 
useless duplication of enquiries 

The Indian Science Congress has not yet done anything tangible to justify its existence 
However it is a conference wheie oui best scientific heads meet to exchange their ideas 
It IE an infant institution If the Congress on the line of the Imperial Institute appoints 
sub-committees in the vaiious piovincos to investigate lesouices with the idea of helping 
industry and publish their results in vernacular — not in the scientific but in the popular way 
then it may do some good 

Government scientific and technical experts should bo sent to Europe, Ameiica and Japan study of foreign 
to study the impioied methods of mining, agiicultuie, forestry and manufacture of various “®thods 
useful ai tides Goiernment will bear the cost first and then realize it from the private 
companies who may want a loan of their services ' 

There is not in the whole piovinco a libiary m which a copy of the book like Cooley's Reference Librancs 
Cyclopaidea of Practical Receipts— a book almost of eveiy-day reference — can be bad — nob to 
speak of other books of reference on scientific and technical subjects There are some 
sLiciitifio books in the Colton College libiary but they are more of the natuie of class books 
than practical guide books So a good library of guide books in science and industry is badlv 
wanted A big library of these books may be attached to the Cotton College library at 
Gauhati and this branch may be open to the public for reference Smaller hbranes of most 
useful guides may be opened in connection with every Local Board at the headquarter 
stations only “ 

I do not think it necessary for the present to open a college of commerce in this piovince College of Commerce 
One such college at Calcutta may do foi Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa The college 
should be organised on the lines of the Wauchesttr College of Commerce 

Most of our students who come out of schools and colleges find nothing to do A good 
many of them try business but fail for want of business-training If they get it in 
commercial schools and colleges, they may earn a decent li\ing Niuety-nme per cent of the 
school-going population, attend school for learning the art of money-making If industrial '' 
schools are opened and if they are organised on better moncv-making lines, the present 
pressuie on oui Universitj schools and colleges will greatly dimmish 

Government Organictthonfor the Collection and Dietnbulion of Commercial Intelligence 

I have no criticisms to offer on the present system of collecting statistics But with Statistics 
regard to their distribution I beg to suggest that the portion which is likely to he of any 
help to the public, may he published in the veinacular in an abstract form for free distribution 
For the picsent of coarse there is no demand for them hut with the spread of commerce, the 
demand foi them will increase Extracts from the “Assam Gazette” relating to industry might 
very usefully be published in book-form annually The Gazette contains a good deal of valuable 
information at times but outside Government sei-vants few ever read it The local papers 
simply publish official changes 

The “ Indian Trade J ournal ” is a useful pubhcation Bigger merchants only get a good ■' Indian Trade 
deal of help from it Jonmal ” 

Some airangements should he made for the dissemination of infoimation through the 
veiuaculai These pipers should not contain learned articles but should give piactical direc- 
tions on small industries and agriculture. 

The publications fiom the Geological and Foiest Departments mostly contain research Special pnWicatiooa 
articles They maj not now be of any piaotical value, but when people will take to mining 
and tilde in foiost resources, they will find in them good many things ready-made for their 
guidance These papers should also contain such extracts fiom the Continental and American 
papers on Geologj and Eorestry as may he of some interest to Indian readers The Industrial 
Department, when organised, may think of pubhshmg a paper on the lines of the 
“ Scientific American” 
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We miy do moie good if we send indnstiial preachers into the villages to demonstiate 
before the aitisans and peasants the various improved methods in agricultuie and industry 
Ml Su an’s remark — " one demonstration is more convincing' than a dozen monographs ” is 
true to the letter specially in our country where only 5 per cent of the population is literate 
And this literate poition again is neither the artisans nor the agiicultuiists So paper publi- 
cations will not be of much use In the Bombay Presidency, they send gangs of sugar- 
boilers to the different villages to show the bolter methods of preparing ffiir A similar 
course should be adopted in all kinds of industrial puisuits 

Other foum of Government aettonand organtzahon 

Foi food-stuffs and medicines ccitificates of quality should be coihpulsory The quality 
of tea, for example, should be certified For other products, such as cotton, ]uto, etc , compul- 
sory certificate mav not be insisted upon The chemist attached to the Industrial Depait- 
ment of the province will examine food-stuffs and giant ceitificates With regard to the 
examination of other articles, non official experts m ly be engiged if necessary They will 
get adequate remuneration in the form of commission Penalties should be imposed for the 
Alliteration of food-stuffs and medicines only The chemical expert of the province or the 
medical oIBcei of the distnet will examine the quality and prosecute the offender 

Assam is veiy poor in railway lines Extension is desirable to increase transport 
facilities A riiluay line from Gauhali to Shillong is necessary for the transport of potato, 
pine-wood products, coiundum, non, etc A line fiom Sylliet to Chhatak is necessary for 
the transport of lime, limc-stone, potato and manges 

A line from the foot of the G no Hills to the bank of the Brahmaputra is necessary for 
transport of coal, cotton and timber from the hills 

A bridge over the Suima iie.ir Sylhct and one over the Brahmaputra near Gauhati are 
necessary to lessen the trouble and cost of tianshipment 

Watei-ways are necessary in the forests hlany streams have become choked siiecially 
at the confluence Means should be devised for the protection of the channels by dredging 
and constructing anicuts where neeessaij A great quantity of timber is left to rot in the 
forests for want of transport facilities 

It IS a general complaint that railway freight on goods is very high in India specially 
in Assam Again rates on some articles are higher than rates on other articles of a similar 
kind This lemaik applies with equal force to shipping freights Tea is exported by rail and 
steamei at a considerably lower rate than other agricultural products 

The only effective means to remedy such an anomaly seems to be the empowering of the 
Radway Board to inteifeie, to make a le-classification of goods, to make the rates similar and 
to make the decisions of the Board binding on all railway and steam navigation companies 

Nothing has yet been done towards ascertaining the possibilites of liydio-electric 
aiiangements in this piovmce But there arc a good many water-falls of sufiicient power (in 
the Kliasi and Naga Hills and on the southern slope of the Himalayas) which may be very 
piofitably utilized foi industrial operations 

I have no experience of the difficulties in the woiking of the Mining and Prospecting 
rules This much I may suggest in this connection that Government should give preference 
to Indian applicants over outsideis in the grant of prospecting license and mining lease 

Corundum IS required for the manufacture of munitions of war It may be had in 
abundance in the Khasi Hills The Khasi Hills Prospecting and Mining Company are 
worlnng the mines 

The policy of conservation of forest for futuie continuous supply is greatly helpful to 
industrial enteqirises But with regard to the working there aio complaints which should be 
investigated (l)For tea-box making timber, the Forest Department is gianting a concession 
But no such concession is granted to timber locally used or exported for other purposes (£) 
The Calcutta market is flooded with timber from Burma and Austialia, but Assam timber 
practically has no place there though Assam is nearer Calcutta One of the causes may be 
high tianspoit charges by rail and steamer, but high roj alty seems to be another cause I 
would theiefore recommend the reduction of royalty in some cases and grant of concessions for 
a certain period in special causes The duty on lac should be withdrawn as it does not grow 
wild, but has to be cultivated Gov'ernment should also consider whether more liberal rules 
cannot be framed in respect of grazing and the existing rules more liberally worked providing 
greater facilities to the lyots without real injuiy to the foiests Fuel-wood should be 
cheapened so that cow-dung may be used by the cultivators for manuring purpose 

The cost of assembling raw pioducts is very high This is another cause of the rise m the 
price of timbers Opening of good roads and tiamwmys and adopting other mechanical means 
of extraction by State agency may help a good deal in bringing law forest products in the 
market at a much cheaper rate One reason for the high price of foiest material is undoubtedly 
due to the fict that on both banks of the river land has been given for cultivation If the 
iorest were kept intact on the one side, and double the quantity of laud granted for cultiva- 
0 “ber, it would be possible to get out the forest mateiials I believe that neglect 
0 this obvmufa method of pieservation in the near past has generally enhanced the cost of 

materials Bamboos and timber have gone up by about 100 per cent in Silchar during the 
last 15 yeaiB = j: j i o 
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The concentrition of specnl kinds of trees in limited aieis is desirable in localities where 
there ^ is great demand for timhei of a particular species This can ho effected hr gradually 
removing undesirable tiecs and selling them at a leduced puce and thus encouiaging the growth 
of trees for which there is great demand, or by removing the entire existing ciop at some 
selected locnlitj (for experiment) and planting the aiea with a particular Lind of tree As 
regards waste land along river side, it may be grown oxer with Stmnl, Sisoo or Kliayer 

There are no good cart-roads, no tramways and no canals in the forests There are of 
course streams and rners, but a good many of them dry up in winter A net-woik of good 
cart-roads should be constructed in (he forests Considciing the impoitance of transport, 
tramways might bo constructed in some localities The channels of water that hax e been silted 
up should bo dredged specuill} at tho confluence If practicable, some canals may also be 
constructed 


General 


I belong te the Education Department and I have been for the present put in charge of a 
Noiinal School where mv dutj is to tiain teachers Teachers are generally poor men I 
therefore teach them some small industries bj which they can earn a little more They are 
these — 

(1) FTnit-gardeninq — Oniigc-gardciiiiig is the oldest occupation of this Valley It is rruit gvrdcnmir 

successful New X •irictics should be introduced I tried the all-season variety 
but failed Pine apple is mother gioxvn abundantly The fruits are much 
sweeter I introduced the Singapore x ariety The fruit is larger, sweeter and 
softer It IS a success Guax a may be grown here in larger area Theie is a 
very good m irket for it in C ilciitta Guaxajellj may be manufactured and 
sent to all parts of Indi i Tho Kait and Kafrt varieties thrix e very well There 
are many guava gardens in the Tiibbalpiir District (Cents il Provinccb) which 
support a good many families I haxo introduced the strawberry guava It 
tlmxes very well This delicious fruit Ins not xci seen the Calcutta market 
It will bo quite welcome there I tned to introduce tho foreign fruits The 
X me thrives here but it yields sour grapes However, these may be utilized in 
making mild wine 

(2) Tloiir^maling — Sauii {\i growns wild) flour is a good food for infants and invalids rionr moling’ 

It has a good market in Calcutta A good quantity of it is expoitcd every year 
from Ilnrisal to Calcutta Casava max bo grown without any cost Casava 
flour has also a good marl ct xaluc Arrowroot will also thrive licie 

(b) Seent-irahng — There is a kind of Btnna grass in this, province which yields rcrfnmcB 
a good quantity of scented roots This loot has a good maikct in Calcutta, 

Door-screens for the hot season arc made of it I also show tho teacheis the 
method of extracting the scented oily portion from the loots by the ordinary 
evaporation method It bas good market value Theie are also 3 varieties of 
scented shrubs w Inch m ly ) icld a good quantitj cf svcntcd oil 

(t) Screen maling — Artistic screens may be made ot split bamboo or grass leaves I Screens 
teach this art, "When painted with oil colour^, thej look better than the 
ordiimrj Japanese screens 

(5) Batuilvtap and Bathed globe mnling. — This art has been so successful that a good Umsed maps nrd 
many of m^ students haxo been regularlj carrying on this trade — the profit isB'otm 
iicarlv 50 per cent 

These and similar kinds of small industry maj be taught bj tbe demonstration method 

India seems suited for tho following iiiductnos on account of its icsources in law Gencroi 
mitenals — 

Cotton, silk, tannin, glass, paper, pottery, drugs, chemicals, sugar and iron 

Here is a small list of raw materials of whicii the use in industry is retarded by prox cntible 
causes — 


(1) iSflfi •— A good manj useful salts may be manufactured fiom the common sea-silt 

But on account of the prohihition of salt manufacture, other articles also could 
not profitablv be extracted fiom it 

(2) Cotton — Its export should be stopped and greater care should bo tikeii to grow 

bettor stuff in larger areas Eor the sake of piotection, foreign 3 irn sliould not 
bo exempted from dut3 and excise duties should not bo imposed on Indi in 
goods 

(3) Sugar — Import of foreign sugar especial I3 bounty-fed sugar should bo gndually 

stopped and eiicoiirageinont should be given to open sugar factories Permis- 
sion should also bo given to manufacture rum and alcohol for the utilization 
of the bye-products 

(4) ,f?co/io/ —Potato grow b hoio in abundance Alcohol can be very clicaplx' manu- 

factured fiom it Alcohol is reqiiiicd for for driving electiic 

generators The excise law should be modified to peimit the manufacture or this 
xer) useful article required for duxiiig om present-day machines 
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These iie some of the good cases foi in\estigation — 

(1) Fibres of vnuous liiuls — Little use is mitlo of the pme-applo and nettlafihres 

(S) Sand — It should bo examined thoioughly for glass manufacture 

(3) Iron — Mines should bo cxploicd for ojicning more iron manufacturing firms 

(4) Pajoetpnlp — The vegetable resources of the province should by tho’-oughly 

examined for this pulp * 

(5) Ilineral water — Spring watei should be examined foi their curative properties 

(G) Pottery — Clay should be examined foi it 

(7) Sweet-potato (Ped-potafo ) — It grows on ciorj soil and it grows abundintly 

This underground stem (like the potato) ma^ bo examined foi siigir 

manufacture 

(8) Beet — Its cultivation for sugar manufacture 

(9) JPood — Thorough investigation is necessary for determiiiiiig (1) the sort tint will 

suit match manufacture and (2) the sorb that will suit vood-engra\ing, 

OuAL Evinrxcr, Stit Januam 1918 

Str F II Stewart— 0, You refer in vour note to the cxpeiience jou had in raising 
capital "Was it a considenble sum that was raised for the spinning and weaMug mill it 
Rongpur ? — A YeSj a very considerable sum , it was over 2 lakhs of iiipocs 

Q And the Bengal Provincial Railway Company had a larger sum ? — A Yes, a much 
larger sum, but I do not remember the amount exactly 
Q. Is the railway ninning now ? — A Yes 

Hon’llc Str R N Iloolerjee — Q "lYhat dividend was the railwaj pa}ing ? — i A 

very low rate, only 8 per cent 

Do you call that a low rate I do not know’ of any lailway paying more than 8 per cent 
Sir F n Stewart — Q Your latestlcxpencnco has been with the All-India Tea Company ? 
—A Yes 

Q What IS the capital of that company ? — A Up to-date thoj have collected ibout i 

lakh 

Q Is it a registered company ? — A Yes 
Q When was it started ? — A It was started two jeais ago 

Q Is it working successfully ? — A Thej have not vet undertaken proper work They 
have secured land and have been planting tea seeds only 

Q What is the idea of the company ? Is it to bo a tea gar len ? — 1 les 
<3 Is it for the retail sale of tea 01 anj thing else 7 — A It will bo a tea garden and 
for the retail sale of tea also 

Q You say under the heading financing agencies ”, ‘‘ If Government makes 

such a rule chat it would lend the help of Government auditors to check the accounts 
of an involved or dying companj, banks will find it then much cisitr to is-uo loans on tho 
merit of the audit report ” But the harm will have been done then, and the auditor’s repoit 
will only disclose a bad state of affairs 7 What v ou w nut is to prev out tho companj before- 
^ hand fiom involving itself, is it not 7 — 4 But if a timely notice bo giien to the Go\ eminent 
with regard to the affairs of the company and tho auditors come and examine the accounts, 
the company might not collapse 

Q Do you think that Government should intorvene7 — A Government intervention is 
necessary because people have much confidence in Government work 

Q Do you think that Government should go so far as to appoint directors 7 — A Yes 
Q You say that you have been working at Silchar as Comptrolloi of the Co-opoiitivo 
Credit Bank that is, you w'Cio working in an honorary capacity 7 — A Yes 

Q You say it has not developed or assisted any industry as vet 7 — A Not yet 
Q What does it do 7 — A It does only loan business 

Q At what rate does it lend its money 7 — A At 12 annas percent per month 

Q How long ago was the Bank established ? — A It has been in existence for tho 
last 8 years 

Q When you say that you are the Comptroller, do you mean tint j ou are the 
manager 7 — A No, I only audit the accounts 

<2 Have you any voice in the management at all 7 — A No Of course I give my 
suggestions and they accept them 

Q Has it got branches, sub-banks 7 — A Yes, there aio some branches in the villages, 
but properly speaking they are not in good working 01 dei I mean the Bank which is located 
at Silchar has no control over the village banks 

Q You say that when Government loans expeits to anv private concern, theic should 
be no restriction on the publication of the results of then re'-eaiches . don’t vou think th it it 
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will be a little hard on the piivate concern ? — 'A I have inentioned everything in my 
paragraph If you will kindly read the whole paragraph you will find my answer to the ques- 
tion you have ]usfc put to me 

Q But don^t you think it should be possible for the firm to say that the results of the 
expert's lesearches should not be published for a definite period, say, for two oi three 
years ? — A That will entirely rest with the company who will engage the expert If the 
comuanv spends a good deal, then it might not publish the result, but if the expert is 
engaged only temporarily, then the result might be published Of course that will be left 
entncly to the discretion of the company and the expert 

<2 You say^ that you have opened a museum in the Silchar Normal school do many 
people 'go to see it ? — A Yes, a good many people come to see I held a decennial con- 
feience of all my ex-students this year 1 held an exhibition in this connection of school- 
made articles, and it was attended by over 500 visitors including European ladies and 
gentlemen It was opened by Miss Eloyd, the head-mistress of the Mission Gnls’ School 

Q What sort of articles were you exhibiting ? — A I was exhibiting school-made 
aiticles, such as raised maps and globes, diagrams to show the changes of the season, changes 
of day and night, and so on, and also bimboo, cane and paper made articles ° 

Q The exhibition was for educational purposes, it was not an industrial exhibition ? — 
A No 

Q Do you think that tho same system of exhibitions could be applied to small industries 
in order to encourage them ? — A Yes 

Q You go on to give a list of large and small and cottage industries that you hope may 
be suitable for Assam , tbeie are a large number of them, and you seem to be veiy optimistic 
IS it your idea that these should be developed purely by Government help ? — A In the case of 
larger industries Government help might be necessary, but for small indnstiies Goveinment 
help IS not necessary Cottage industries requne the help of the co-operative movement 

Q Don't yon think that when you have your Department of Industries they c in perhaps 
do a veiy great deal to help the cottage industries ? —A No, I do not think so The Depart- 
ment of Industries would look to the interests of larger industries and not of cottage industries 
and small industries These might he left to the people 

Q If they are left to the people, will they not be in danger of dying out as they are 
now?— No If Government takes interest m these things, if they appoint a board of 
directors to control and look after these things, and if this board pcuodically inspect what is 
going on m these things, then that might be enough The bead of the district, the Deputy 
Commissioner, may manage all these things 

Q Yon are afiaid that the Board of Industries would not spaie enough time to look after 
the small industries , supposing that they bad power to appoint a special sub-committee in 
each distiict, would that not be a suitable airangement ? — A Yes, that nould be suitable 

Q Then further on in y oui note you give a typical complaint about the hardships suffered 
by the agneultuial class, is that a common sort of cotnplaint^in this part of the country’ — A 
Yes, it IS a common complaint 

Q That IS, that a man gets a plot of land and improves it and when the re-settlement 
comes the rent is increased so much that he perhaps cannot affioid to pay , do y'ou think that 
IB a common experience ? — A Yes, that is a common experience here I experienced this sort 
of complaint also in the Cential Provinces 

Q Uave you any remedy to suggest ? — A Yes, I have suggested one remedy 
Q I do not quite follow it ? — A Enhanced rent might be chaiged from the man who 
next occupies it 

Q I’hat won't help the poor man who is thrown out ’ — A No, his heirs will go on enyoy- 
ing theTand at the same rate of rent as his predecessors were paying When he transfers that 
land to another person w ho is not in the same line with his ancestors, then Government might 
enhance the rent * 

Q Yon recommend night schools for the labouring classes Do you think that is practic- 
able in Assam for instance ? — A It is not yet practicable We have started one night school 
at Silchar and this is working in good order, but we have been following the traditional 
methods of instruct ou, teaching them a little dictation, a little arithmetic and all these things 

Q So this is a school for childien only and not for the labourers themselves ? — A No 
There are only three or four labourers, the rest are mostly boys 

Q That IS simply an elementaiy school?— Yes, for teaching, reading, writing, 
arithmetic and all these things But it should be organized entirely on a different plan 

Q Do I understand you to say that the Department of Industnes should be entirely 
separate from that of Education ? — A Yes 

Q And industiial schools and technical schools should be under the Department of 
Industnes ’ — A Yes 

Q You say in your note that the “ Provincial Government should engage the 
services of the following experts — (1) a Chemist, (2) a Mechanical Engineer, (3) a 


* Vide Snpplomcnfarj Note II 
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Botanist knowing foioslrj, (4) an Agriciiltuii'it knowing entomologyj (5) a Bachelor of 
Commerce of the Birmingham or Manchester Unncrsitj, (G) a certificated Auditor of 
Accounts^' Could a coinparatiieh small administration like Ass im afford to keep all these 
experts in its permanent sen ice ? — A That is a verj didicult question to answer, because it 
means finance, I do not mean to sav that you should stiictlv adhere to whit 1 ha\e said here, 
but this IS mj idea, and if wc cannot engage all these men it once, -we might make a small 
beginning with one oi two knowing a littlo of commerce and industry 

Q Then 3 oil say that you would Ime a Director of Industries and then you would have 
as Assistant Diiectoi of Industries, a chemist from England or Russia with a big lahoratorj 
why would you liaie i man from Russia specially ? — A Rnssiin chemists are expert in 
agiiculture 

Q Then ns sub-branclies again you would have six headings, one of whuli should be 
commcice under an Inspector of Commerce what do jou mean In an Inspector of 
Commerce ? — A Ho will help those who carri on tiadc with instruction and adiite lie will 
go from place to place and help people who ire in need of instruction and infoimation 

Q And you saj’ that he should be a graduate of ]Manchesfci Commercial College do 
you know the Manchester Comineuial College ? — A I have read something about it 

Q You have no poisonal knowledge ? — A I have no personal knowledge 

Q In jour note j oil icfer to the high rojal ties charged for timber are thej higher in 
Assam than in any other part of the countij ? — A I have not compared them, but in Assam 
the people who deal in these things have alwajs complained of liigh roy ilty 

0, Do jon know of anj specific instance j ourself where business is mteifored with by 
the high rate of royalty ? — A Business is not interfeicd with by the high rate, they carrj 
on business but if the royalty bo loweied then more men might come in ind the tiade might 
be carried on on a larger scale 

<3 What IS the duty on lac to which you refer ? — A A duty is leiied on Jac, but what 
IS the exact late of duty I do not know It is a sort of rovaltv 

Q Is that royally charged and collected on lac which grows on trees in the Govern- 
ment forests ? — A Yes 

Q Is there much lao in Assam ? — A Yes 

. Q Then you give various instances of things which 3 on have yourself tried, like fniit 

gardening, scent miking, etc Have you tried any of these it all on a commoicnl scale?-— 
A Not on a commercial scale hut on a small scale, it might ho said on a more or less indus 
trial scale Those to w horn I h iv c taught all these things, I mean the teachers who have 
gone into the villages, have made frmt gardens ind sold the produce in the market, and got 
something out of it 

Q Have any villagers, whom thej instructed, shown any signs of taknng that np?— 
Yes 

Mr C H Zoto — Q In icplj to Sn Francis Stew art j on said tint in the Cential Provin- 
ces enhanced assessments arc imposed on inpiovcmonts Have vou inv instances ? — A Yes, 
I had been deputed by Sir Bamfjlde Fuller to studv the conditions of primary education in the 
Central Provinces 1 had been at Jubhulporo for four mouths and also to Nagpur, and I 
w^ent into the villages , there I talked with all sorts of men about various things, and I heard 
this complaint 

Q That 16 a very curious thing I have been in charge of three districts in Centnl 
Provinces and the rule there IS that no enhancement on anj impiovcmcnt is to be imposed 
until the lapse of one settlement period, which is about 20 jears the man makes his improve 
ment, the next settlement comes his rent IS not enhanced, when the final S6ttlcm''nt comes 
20 yeais later, then it IB enhanced, that is to saj, he maj get exemption for two settlement 
periods, and not less in any case than one? — A That might be theiule, but they always 
complain that the patw ans who are responsible for those things put enhanced assessments 
on improvements 

Q But the patwaiis have nothing to do with land improvements any more than anvbody 
else ? — A Nothing whatevei 

Q I do not quite underotaud how you saj that impiovomcnts are subject to enhanced 
assessment Sir Bamfylde Fullei himself was the author of that rule ? — A I did not cross 
examine my infoimanls with legard to these things, but that was the complaint 

Q What do you do here in the way of industiial education in Assam ? — A I do no- 
thing in the way of industrial education 

Q Can vou briefly mention what is done in Assam w ithin your knowledge ?—A There 
are some agrioultuial farms heie and they aie demonstrating imjnovcd agucultme 

Q Is any industrial education given in the ordinary sense of education ? — A No, no- 
thing is done in the way of industrial schools 

Q Are theie no missionary industrial schools ? — A There are one or two in the hills, but 
we do not know anything about these 

Q Speaking of industrial exhibitions you say “ The Secietaiy of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry m consqltation with the provincial Diioctois of Industries might 
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airaage for ^ihese exhibitions ” Bo you mean the Department of Commerce and Industry 
of the Government of India? — A, Yes 

Q Then he will piesumably have to visit the provinces m order to do this ? — A He 
need not visit the provinces, he might communicate with the provincial heads of depait- 
ments 

Q But he would not know what is the progress of any particular industry Do you think 
he will be able to give any paiticula’’ assistance ? — A Foi instance here in this proiince theie 
might be one exhibition for the silk industry, and also sugarcane, gur, molasses and all 
these things 

Q Bo you think the Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Industry will have 
time to do this ? — A He need not tour over the piovinces, he may communicate his views to 
the provincial heads, and they w ill ariange the exhibitions 

Q Don't von think it would he better if you had a separate Department for Industries? 
— A That might be expensive for the present 

Q Do you think the existing Department of Commerce and Industry has got time to do 
things like this ? Perhaps vou aie not in a position to say ? — A 1 am not in a position to 
say 

Q Then it is only an ad tviertm arrangement that vou propose, is it so ? — A Yes 
Q You speak about the purchase of stores by Government, supposing you had an 
industnal depaitment in the difterent provinces, and stores weie pui chased locally as far as 
possible, and only those stores were imported that could not be bought in India, do you think 
that would be a suitable procedure ? That is what the Munitions Board ate doing at 
present — A That is my idea, but more attention should be paid to these things so that 
locally made aitioles might be purchased on a larger scale 

Q That IS what the hluuitions Board are doing they have Provincial Controllers and all 
indents fiom Government departments pass through their hands, and everything made locally 
is removed from the indent and obtained in India that is what they aie doing now? — A 
That is far better 

Ml A OhaUerion — Q Youi remedy for the evils from which the cottage industries are 
suffering at the present time is to appoint sub-committees in different distiicts this is what 
you explained to Sii Prancis Stew ait at any rate that is your view in the matter Now 
where are you going to get people to seive on these sub-committees, people who have got the 
necessary knowledge to do useful woik? — A We cannot now get men with the necessary 
knowledge to do all these things, but if tbe sub committees are established, they will be 
compelled to acquire the necessary knowledge and they will make themselves better men in 
order to take pait m all these things , that will be a kind of tiainmg to oui men 

Q You hope it will have you any experience of any place where such committees have 
been formed? — A No they have not been formed 

Q Have such committees been formed in other provinces ? — A I have not seen 
<2 You strongly advocate tbe establishment of night schools — A Yes 
Q And you say that little boys are going to the night schools why don't they go to 
day schools ? — A They work in the fields during the day time 

Q But they don't w ork the whole day ? — A They woik during the greater part of the 
day and then they take rest 

Q Don't you think it will spoil their eyes to try to leain reading aud wiitmg at 
nights ? — A Thev don't mind that, they take to these things very gladly 

Q You have got some remarks here about the Indian Science Congress which you say 
has not done anything tangible to 3 ustify its existence Do you mean that tbe Congress itself 
has not done anything or tbe men belonging to the Congress ? — A The Congress means the 
men 

Q So you have come to thb opinion that they have not 3 ustifaed their existence so fai ? 
—■A It 16 still an infant institution 

Q You have no definite information on the 8 ub 3 ect ? — A No 

Q Would it not he better not to criticize things that you know nothing about ? — A I 
have given my opinion so fai as I know 

Q Speaking about the question of railway freights, you say that tea is exported at 
considerably lower rates than other agiicultural products is that correct ? What is the rate 
charged for tea ? — A I do not know the rates but that is tbe everyday complaint 
Q Who makes this complaint ? — A It is made in the papeis 

Q In what paper ? — A I cannot say in what paper, but in some of the lectures deli- 
vered at the industrial exhibitions they have also said so 

Q Which industinl exhibition 7 — A I believe tbis was also mentioned by Maharaja Sn 
Mamndia Chandia Nandi at tbe last industnal exhibition held in connection with the Indian 
National Congress at Calcutta 

Q I Would like if possible to get some evidence on the particular point, is it the fiot 
that tea has been exported at lower lates than agncultuial products ? — A It you like, when I 
go hack to Silchar I may collect better inlormation and statistics in legard to this thing 
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Q I think it would be better to subbtantiate a statement of this kind ? — A Here I ba\e 
got no statistics with me to support my statement, but it is a fact so fai as I know If you 
like I may send you detailed infoimation 

Hon’Ue Ll -Col "P R T G union — Q In your evbaustive note, you ciiticize the land 
policy Is this the land policy of the Assam Administration ? I think you mentioned, that of 
the Central Provinces as well "Where have the settlement operations that you refer to been 
carried out ? — A This also a 2 )plies to Assam 

Q, In which distiict have they operated harshly ? — A 1 heard this complaint m Cachar 
Q You heard this complaint jn Cachar with regard to the Cachar le settlement, I 
suppose ? — A Yes 

Q What was the complaint ? W as it that the land has been assessed too high ? — A Yes 
Q What sort of land ? Por what particular class of agriculture — A Paddy lands 
Q What is the peieentage of the increase of revenue? — A 28 per cent this yeai, I 
believe, if I remembei right 

Q Twentj -eight pei cent over the last assessment, do you consider that too high ? — A 
I myself might not considei that too high, but that is the complaint 

Q Not moie than 28 pei cent ? — A Not more than 28 per cent, I thmk 
Q With regard to youi views as to who should he Diiectoi of Industries, I understand 
that you aie in favour of encouraging cottage industries you say that the Diiectoi of Indus- 
tries should be a business man and not an expeit ofticial? — A Yes 

Q Would a business man without a knowledge of the province and of the languages of 
the province he able to make the people understand ? — A By a business man I do not mean to 
say that he must not have a knowledge of the province and a knowledge of the language 
Q You mean he must he" a business man of the provmce ? — A Yes 
Q Not outside the province ? — A No 

Hon’ble Str R N Moolerjee — Q Is there such a man available here ? — A Not available 
now, but if you import a business man from Europe or from Ameiica, and then if he stays 
hero for some time, if he is an intelbgent man he will in a yeai or two pick up the language 
and all the special circumstances of the province 

Q What would you pay for a man from Europe ? — A Say, Bs 8,000 a month 
Hon’ble Lt -Col P R T Gnrdon — Q Would you bar an official altogethei ? — A No 
Q Supposing it would not be possible to appoint such a highly paid officer, w ould you 
bai an official with experience of the province ’ — A No, I do not like to bai Bather as I 
have said, I u ould recommend one ICS man ICS men get an all-round education, 
they aie therefore better men 

Q Are they expeit in the languages of the province ? — A They become expert very 
soon In a yeai or two they become experts I have seen many who can speak Bengalee 
and Assamese thoroughly well like any Bengalee or Assamese gentleman 

Q In your note regarding the Eorest Department, you speak about high royalty 
Can you refer to any particular cases in which the royalty is too high ? — A 1 cannot 
mention any particular case, but that high royalty is charged on all sorts of timber is the 
general complaint 

Q Cannot you mention any particular species of timhei ? — A Say na/ior trees 
Q How much IS the royalty on nahor trees nowi? — A I cannot give the exact figuie 
Q Do you think that is too high, whatever the rate ? — A Yes 
Q Is the royalty on sal too high ? — A No, not so much as it is on na/ior 

Q What you object to is the loyalty on timber from which furniture is made, that is 
chain? — A The loyalty on chdm is high 

Q Do you think it is too high ? — A It is, because within the last few yeais the price 
of furniture has doubled 

<2 Do you thmk the royalty is too high on sal wood ? — A Yes 

Q What about the royalty on timber from which ooats aie made ? — A There the 
royalty is not veiy high 

Q You have no complaint to make about this ? — A No 

Q What IB the name of the timber used foi boats ? — A It is classified as ajar , it is a 

fairly common tree in Assam 

Q What about royalty on timber used for tea boxes ? — A Tea boxes are made of stmul 
wood The royalty is not very high on timber for tea boxes 

Q Have you any complaints to make about the arrangements made for the royaltv on 
timber for tea boxes ? What are the concessions granted to Sims on tea boxes ? — A Smvl 
trees which are sold to firms to make tea boxes are sold at a far lower rate than they are sold 
in the market for people who do not manufacture tea boxes 


Tide bapplimeDtarj- note I 
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Q Do you Hunk tkafc other people ought to take part in the same concession ’ — A Yes 

Q Do you think an undue pieference is given ? — A Yes 

Mr C Z low — Q Supposing the same late weie given to people who do not make tea 
boxes, do you thin^: they would take up more umal nood? — A Yes foi other purposes 

Eon‘Ue Lt-Gol PTE Gurdon — Q You [said that the duty on lac should he with- 
drawn , hut the dutv on lac has been withdrawn , I heai that they have passed orders to that 
effect ’ — A I do not know I thank you for this information 

Q But 1 am not quite cei tain, I Mill tell you on Monday* You think that the duty 
operates harshly then ? — A Yes 

Q Is there much business done in lac in youi district ? — A Yes in Sylhet and Cachai 
on the other side of this Valley 

Q You say that Government should also consider whether moie liberal lules should not 
he framed m respect of grazing "VYhat do you mean by moie liberal lules ? — A If I remembei 
rightly, they charge Rs 10 a year foi eveiy buffalo for grazing 

Q Is that in the Suima Valley ? — A No, in the Assam Valley 

Q Would you be surprised to hear that the rate is only Rs 3 — A Y es, I remember now 
it might be Rs 3 per buffalo, and it might be reduced a little 

Hon’ble Sir E 2d Moolerjee^Q You wanted the Rs 10 late to be reduced, and -you 
now want the Rs 3 i-ate to be still reduced? — A When I was passing thiough Lumdnio- one 
man was showing me one receipt and that receipt contained Rs 10,1 enquired whether he 
was paying Rs 10 for one buffalo and he said yes, if I remember right 

Q This statement of yours will he published, it will go everywheie, it will go to the 
Government of India, it will go to the Secretary of State, do you think it is fan to make 
such a statement without ascertaining these facts? You yourself don't know that the 
duty is very high ? — A The written statement was submitted to you last yeai You come 
after a ytai, so 1 forget the figures — you did not tell me on what points you Mould examine me 
In that case I would come prepared with the figures People complain that the duty is leiv 
high V hat I say IS that Government might be a little more liberal with legard to these 

things t 

Mr A' Chaiterton — Q I suppose you want a subsistence illoM’ance from Goieinment for 
keeping buffaloes ? — A People expect to get all sorts of concessions from Government 

Ilon’ble lA ~Col PET Gurdon Q — Buffaloes are grazed in the Government forests is 

^.hatnotso? — A Yes ' 

<3 Regarding frnit gardening, you say ‘pine-apple is another gioMn abundantly’ 

Have you giOMn pine apples yourself? — A Yes ^ 

Q How much cultuation have you -got, how many acics ? — A I only tiied half a 

bigha foi the sake of expenment, and it m is successful 

Q Can you refci to any growers of pine apples on a big scale in the bilchar district ? 

Have you seen !Mi Laurie’s cultivation? — A No, I have not seen 

Q Have you seen anybody’s cultivation ?—^ I hare seen some cultivation on both 
s'des of the railway, but I do not Unow Mhom they belong to 

Q Then jou have no personal experience except with regaid to your small culti- 
vation ? — A No 

Q You cannot say as to whether there is a prospect of a canning industri heme 
successful ? — A It may be successful ° 

Supplemental y note to the oral evidence of Eat Salih Aglor Nath Adhilari, Supeiintendent 

Normal School, Stlchar {Assam) 

I 

In my written evidence, I stated that freight on tea is comparatively lower than that on n i 
other agricultural products of the province I was diiected by the President to submit a note SWer f reVht, 
in support of this statement The following note will, I believe, support my statement ° 

The railway freight on tea from Gauhati to Calcutta, all the year round, is annas 15 ner 
maund while that on 3 ute is annas 10 pei maund from January to June and annas 14-5 
from luly to December The price of a maund of tea at the lowest rate is Rs 30 while that 
of a maund of jute is Rs 10 at the highest But the railwaj freight per maund is annas 15 
on tea and annas 14-5 on jute — a difference of 7 pies onlj' 


* Note — The fluty on lac has been Mathdran n 
t Vide Supplementary Note HI 
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Gwing tax 


chaiged on the net weight 
the lailwij invoice I quote 
cent of the total Height is 


This IS not all With regaid to tea, the railway freight i^ 
of tea, provided i copy of the garden invoice is attached to 
below fignies from a garden invoice to show that 20 to 25 pe| 
earned free of charge 

192 chests of tea were sent from a garden The gaiden invoice contained tuo figures 
netl7,720 lbs and gross 22,712 lbs The goods clerk charged ij’ luay freight on 17,720 lbs 
so he neglected the Height of ibout 5,000 lbs te , the weight ojf the packing boxes, which the 
railway company carries free 

The fi eight on tea therefore is practically lower than that c 
Again railway demuriage rules are more liberal for tea thi 
commerce 

Steamei fi eight per maund fiom Gauhati to Calcutta is an' 
jute, annas 10 6 on cane Tea is thus cairied practically 
cane, the difference in freight being veiy small 

I do not recommend that this concession on tea should be withdiawn but what I mean 
to say is this — that similar concession may be extended to other agiicnltuial products of the 
country j 

In support of my statement I beg to quote a few lines from the speech of hlaharaja 
Sii Mamndra Chandra Nandi as Chaiiman of the Eeception Cijmmittee at the last Industrial 
Conference in Calcutta , “ In the mattei of carrying goods, the impression appears to hai e 
gone deep in the Indian mind that Indian pioducts are refused Ihe same facilities bv railway 
and shipping authorities all o/ei the countii which are easily extended to entei prises undei 

~ , company syrtem of railway 

leceive preference to purely 


n jute — weight for weight 
n those for other articles* of 

lias 11 on tea, annas S 6 on 
at the same rate with jute and 


European management It is evident that so long as the 
management is vllowed to be continued, Euiopean enterprises wi 
Indian concerns ” 

I have suggested a leniedy' in my wntten evidence 


11 j 

There nas some discussion on re-a^sessment The following supplementary note will 
suggest what I mean ~ j 

It is admitted on all hands that the Government in oider t<) carry on its work has to 
meet certain expendituie and that expenditure must be contributed by the people themsehes 
So the Government is entitled to take certain shaie of the profit jwbich the people denie from 
the land The gram rate is commuted into money late This i ate is not fixed except in 
the pel manently-settled portion of the countiy but it is enhanced] with repeated and periodical 
settlements time after time The enhancement is, asfar as I knojw, dependent on the improve- 
ment of the land effected by the people after the first settlement As the improvement is 
effected by the people and the Government has nothing to do with it, the people should, in my 
opinion, be allowed to enjoy exclusively the fruits of their labour! and exeition India is an 
agricultural country and its economical advancement depends mainly on the giowth of this 
Industry If the people be not under the certainty that no demand would be made on them or 
their hens in consequence of the impiovement of the land, they will not inv est capital oi 
effectively put forth then strength for the improvement of the land At the same time 
we find that where the duration of the settlement has been the longest the effects of 
famine has been the least but where it has been the shortest the effect has been the 
most disastrous,! think that there should be some fixity in the duration of enhance- 
ment of revenue I therefore propose that the revenue should i remain fixed and unaltered 
as long as the lands are in the use and occupation of thfe settlement holders and their 
heirs, but the lands shall be liable to enhancement of levenud on alienation according to 
the capacity of the laud at the time, as the Baksha lands in Cachar are liable to assessment 
of levenue at full rates on alienation Eveiy proprietor or landholder succeeding to anv' state 
or share in an estate by transfer and obtaining possession of the same, is bound to appU 
within SIX months from the date of taking possession theieof to the Deputy Commissionei of 
the distiict, on the General llegister of which the estate is borne, foi legistration of his name 
'>s such proprietor or landholdei Section 50 A LEE) so jthe Deputy Commissioner is 
likely to get information of eveiy transfer And this transfer is so very frequent, that there 
will be no loss in Government revenue I 


III 


There was difference of opinion legarding grazing-tax 
point 


The 


following note may deal the 


The tax on buffalo has risen from Ee 1 to Es 3 and Rs 4 luring the last three year? 
This has to some extent frightened the Nepalese buffalo-keepers who tend their herds on the 
lullb and near the forests Ihe dairy concerns depend for their pioduce mostly on these 
Nepalese settlers This rapid erhaneement in tax from Re l] to Es 4 mav tell upon the 
tndo in butter and — which aie, in a vegetaranian country lile India, the only animal 

flood for the poor and the rich alike I therefore proposed in myi written statement that more 
Iberal rules should be framed in respect of grazmg 
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Eat JBtstoram BaruaJi, BaJiadur, Tea Flantei, Jorliat 
‘WimiEv Evidosce 

I — Ftnanctal atcl to huhidrial Enterpriser 

1 I had to boirow money foi the tea industry fiom Mai-waii merchants and villagers C-ipitm 
Though I was an mduential man and a tea planter I had much dilBcultv m raising loans 
These difficulties may be removed by opening co-operative credit societies and giant of •> 

Government aid 

Q 2 Maiwari merchants and a few local men are the sources from which capital is 
piincipallj drawn 

Q 3 I do not know ot any such enteipnse 

Q 4 I am not aware of any financial aid by Government to industrial enterprises Government aul 

Q 5 All the eight methods of Government aid aie, in mj opinioiij good The 
Euirounding circumstances and the natuie of each industry will deteimiue which method of 
aid will be beneficial to it '' 

Q 6 There should be Government control ot the enterprise where Government sub- 
scribes to the share capital There should be a Goveinmeut directoi until the enterprise 
becomes self-supporting The powers of such director will be as given by the lules of the 
concern The Government director may be retained, if the shareholders so desiie, even after 
it becomes self-supporting 

Q 9 The people of this countrv cannot carry on, foi want of funds, any business on rmaucuig ngcncicn 
a large scale The villagers who produce mustard, pulses, ]ute, paddy, sugarcane, do not 
earn any profit as the Marwaii merchants who lend them money it an interest nsing from 
2 per cent to 5 per cent per mensem are enriched by them 

Q 10 New co-operativ e credit societies should be opened The Government would Co operative 
grant loans to these societies from B5,000 to it! 0,000 without interest, and these loans will t>°'’®ticB 
be repayable after 10 years The banks and financial agents of Calcutta aie unwilling to 
lend m'oney to the people of this province as they do not know the people and their enter- 
pnses To facilitate grants of loans by outsideis to the industrial enterpnses oflicial infoimation 
bureau^: should be created 

Q lOA There should be a banking law 

Q 11 1 do not know whether any industry has been developed or assisted by the Co opi'mtiv o 

formation of co-operative societies Societies 

Q 12 The co-opeiative societies should be encouiaged to aid the production of paddy, 
sugarcane, mustard, pulses, jute, bctelnut and cloth The organization and special objects of 
these societies will depend on the nature of the industry and its environments 

Q 12A Trade Guilds such as exist in other countries may lee of immense service for 
industrial dev elopment 


III — Assistance tn mat kchng pi oducts 

Q 31 Industrial exhibitions are of immense value in creating a healthy competition in ixliioitioi b 
production of good articles and markets for sale of-industrial products 

Q 32 Government should encourage industrial exhibitions ' 

Q 83 They should be both populai in character and attractive to the sellers and 
buyeis 

Q 37 The principal Government departments which use imported articles should Government; 
publish list of those articles, and should exhibit them in Commercial museums pnttonage, 

IF — Other forms of-Goieinment aid 

Q 41 Government should give facilities to the local people to acquire waste land for Lana policy, 
industiial development The lestrictions now imposed on the local people applying for waste 
land should be removed 

Q 42 Government should give concessions of land free of rent for the eslablishment 
of new 01 the development of existing industries till they become self-supporting 

iK'uvess did not give oral evidence ) 
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Mk, N 0 Peteis, ISO, Manager, Jorhat Batlwng, Jorhat 

\ 

WiiiTirN Evidekcl 
I — Financial Jul to Indittlncs 

f ^ 

Q. 1 to 8 I ha\e hid no exipcnence in mising capital for 'in^ cnteipiiBC, noi are my 
opinions sufficientlj definite to bo expressed 

<2 C State assistance should bo gi\cn by Goicrnment technical experts, and a Goxern- 
ment Audit Depaitnient must bo instituted to safeguaid the interests of the Indian capitalists 
which ni ly induce them to put out then moiiej 

Q 1 1 I doiPt know of any industries u Inch ha% e been developed bj Co-operati\ e 
Societies in this Pi ounce . 

Q 12r Co-opeiatnc Societies should bo encouraged and subsidized m cottage industries, 
as wealing, seiiculturo, cane and bamboo furnituie 

Q 12a I ha\e no suggestions to make for developing ti ide with other countiies, as 
conditions of Indians are so veiy different fiom Iho people of Europe, Japan and Cliini 

Q 13 No State aid should be given to an} new enterprise to compete igainst existing 
institutions 

Q 14 No State aid should be given to new enterprises but a inotcctive tauff bo 
intioduced, which should not he higher than the sea freight from the country of export 
Government aid might be considered when the expoi Ling countries are being subsidized by 
their Goveiiimenls 


II — Technical Aid to Industries 

<2 17 The loan of services of Gov cinmcnt experts when deputed for research work to 
private enterprise, depends on the conditions If Ins services are cntirch placed at their disposal 
the said concern should bear the expenditure of his pay and allowances, but if the Government 
expert Itas to give iho results of his rose irdies to several enteipnscs, in this case, the sh ire of 
piyments towards the salaiy, etc , should bo borne by these concerns in proportion to then 
capital 

Q 18 The results of lesearch work should not bo published wlion one firm has borne 
the charges of the expert, the same ruling for the others vvlio have jointly borne the charges, 
and not bo public piopeit} 

Q 19 State domonstiation factories should bo adopted for senculturo, glass and pottery 
works, hand weaving, ind spinning, canning of fruits, curing of fish, both sea and fiesli 

<2 20'' Yes 

Q 2.5 Further detailed surveys should be supplemented with as mucli tcehnical informa- 
tion and guidance possible 1st, Agiicultural naluie ol soil, what cereals and fruit would 
best giovv^aud thiive 2nd, Forest produce, the qualitj and quantity of the different timber 
and grasses, facilities m roads, railways and waterways also conditions of local labour 
3id, Minei ds and oils , we have veiy few geologists in India at present to exploit the mineral 
wealth which is vast, especially in the piovincc of Assam Geological sun cy s loiidiicted for 
commercial objects, would bring in its tiain seveial new flourishing industries 

Q 27 The lesults should bo published in all the leading English and Veinacular 
papeis 

Q 27« I do not consider the appointing of consulting Engineers, or supplying of plans 
and estimates to be of sufficient value to indusLiial euterpiises to piivaite firms, or individuals, 
to justify the expense of maintaining the same In my opinion the firms iiid individuals 
already engaged in Industrial enterprise are capable of running and improving their own 
business without such help, and any fresh industry could not bo on a laige enough scale to 
require such superintendence, I speak of Assam alone I do not know .enough of other paits 
of India to form an opinion 

III — Assistance in Marlehng Products , 

Q 28 and 29 I have not suflicient knowledge of commercial museums to expiess an 
opinion 

Q 30 The only sale products that have come under my notice aie Assam silks, 
Mampiiri, Aboi and Naga cloths, brass ware, and curios worked in ivoiy and mithun horns 
I considei these might all be developed by a system of organized sales agency^ and industrial 
exhibitions, and the nature of such exhibitions -should be popular They should aim at the 
iinportance to the Assamese of developing every industrial possibility as opposed to the merely 
scholastic In my opinion, I think in that of any labour coiitioller, the present-day Assamese 
is neglecting educational foi the scholastic, a state of things bound to bring disappointment 
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to m'lnj, who aie unable to pass eximinations or ha\ mg passed them to obtain Government 
appointments and are thrown back on then paients for support, having no trade oi tne 
inclination to learn any This makes for dissatisfaction foi the very schools thev -were so 
eagei to attend, and luins many a youth who if apprenticed to his father’s trade, \\ould ha\e 
been a useful artisan 

Q ‘60a No, I don’t considei it would be advantageous 

Q 31 to 33 My opinion of the \ alue of Industrial Exhibitions are that they open out 
new ideas for the artisan and would give impetus to cottage industries and encouiage them 
to tiiin out the best they are capable of especially if Government would recognize bj giving 
them rewiids The nature of these exhibitions should be 1st Agricultural produce, 

2nd Cottage Industiies, 3rd Labour saving machines foi Agriculture with Demonstrations, 
i til cattle, pony, sheep, goat and poultiy, exhibits, the exhibitions should be popular in 
character and nin more on lines of the Indian Pairs w'hich would bring sellers and buyeis in 
contact, these exhibitions should be held every yeai m each District, the Local Boards 
should appropriate funds and in large towns the Municipalities should also provide funds 

Q 34 to 30 Goveinment financial help should not be given to trade representatives. Trade iepie«enta 
the commercial enterprise of each firm should therasehes send their agents to Great Britain, 
the Colonies, and Foreign Countries, the same as Japan is doing 

Q 3b ^The sanae opinion as for sending Agents 

Q 37 Yes, Government Departments using imported aiticles should publish a list of Goveinment 
the same in the daily English and Vernacular papers patronage 

Q 38 The purchase of Government stores provided they have been tested by expeits 
and from rejiuted firms should as far as practicable be purchased to encouiage Indian 
Industries 

Q 39 Co-opcfative credit banks are now run by Goveinment on a small scale, the Co operation 
chief difficiiltj lies in not being able to run it on a larger scale on account of the Indian 
agriculturist not being a person with any capital and then holdings being insignificant, 
money advanced to them being ngky, consequently small loans would only help them in a 
small way, this is one of the reasons whj the Indian bantas charge such exhorbitant rates 
of interest This is one of India’s hardest problems to be solved 

IV — Other forms of Government assistance 

Q 10 The conditions for the supply of Government owned raw forest materials for Supply of Govern 
manulacture of ioiin^dt Industrial institutions, should at the first stait of a factory be half 
the usual royalty, and when the induslrv has got to a profitable basis and paying the interest ® 

on the capital, tb'e rojalty should reveit back to the original lovalty charged No monopoly 
should be granted foi this particular forest produce for which that concession has been 
granted 

Q 41 There IS no check that I am aware of that is being imposed on industrial Laud policy 
dev elopment 

<2 12 Government should give land for the establishment of new, and to the develop- 
ment of existing industries, as f ii as possible, on the present valuation of land, as the country 
IS opened out and communications are improving in this provmce 

f 

T — Training of Labour and Supervision 

Q 44 (a) Primary education m then respective v ernacuhrs would help them but Lick of primary 
the lack of it does not hinder industrial development education 

(b) I hav e found the best means to improve tho 'labourers efficiency and skill is to giv o 
a small but xegulai annual increase to the ones who have show n improvement both in their 
efficiency and outturn 

Q 45 (al and (h) 1 have found and adopted as the best policy is to be m close touch Hethod/of impiov 
with all the men and improve their positions by strict discipline, and start training them ing efficiency of 
from the ages of 12 to 14 years in tbo tollowing trades, t e , fitter, turner, blacksmith, labour 
rivettei, moulder, carpenter If they are put to leain 2'oi 3 different trades, they are 
never efficient or skilled in any 

Q 46 I have bad experience for the past dOjeais in training Indian apprentices m 
Railway Workshops 

Q 47 No experience in industrial schools 

Q 48 The boys to be trained for one of the blanches in mecbamcal w orks, should be 
recruited between 12-11 yeais and placed on trial foi 3 months, if the boy"' does not show 
himself able to grasp the woik intelligently, oi is inclined to be lazy, he should be dispensed 
with, as he will novel turn out efficient oi a hardworking artisan 

Q 49. I Lave no expeiienoe of day schools foi shoit time employees and I don’t 
recommend the couisc I have in my woiUsbops lads training as carpenters, blacksmiths 
and fitters and they ate taught mechanical drawing for 2 hours daily 

Q 50 Industiial and technical schools and commercial colleges should be under tbeCoutioloE 
control of the Director of ludustues of the province industuslvuUouU 
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Q 51 The tiaiuing and improvement of supervisors i\oukl be to give them an advanced 
education in the vernacular onh , they shoukriie brought up to the standard correspondiug 
with the 3rd or 4th class of Goveinment High School, a good knowledge of drawings, also 
a couise of piactical Geometij, is neccssaiy I hnd that boys in ^=sam as soon is thev 
have a little knowledge of English, legird am practical manual w oik, is derogatory, though 
they may belong to the Ubouiing classes, those tiaming foi supei visors should at least serve 
an apprenticeship of 3 vears and anothei 3 to 4 jmars as join 1103 men 'befoie they are made 
supervisors in their lespective technical trade*- 

'i'he tiaining of man igers ' 

The} should pass the matrieulation 01 the senioi Cambudge, md should be indentuied 
foi 5 3 'eus in one of the techmtal institutions which the} have elected foi, their studies to 
be kept up by night schools in which dtawing and commeicial morality should ho taught so 
as to make good business men 

Q 52 I don't iccoramend tint Goveinment should give any monetary assistance to 
supeivisors or manageis of private concerns, to stud} conditions and methods in other 
countries 

Q 63 Bv Goveiniiiont appointing men, who are in tiaiiiing 111 the different technical 
institutions as managers, and caicfullv selecting the right man by i boaid comparing his 
past lecoids 

Q 54 Theie should be an unifoimitv in the standard of CNaminations foi mechanical 
Engmeeis of the various piovinces, so that Local Governments will lecipiocate bv recogniving 
each otheis certificates 

Q 55 The law in Assam does rccogni/e the Prime Movers Act, I hav'e no criticism 
01 suggestion to make. 


7^7 — Official Organtcafton 

Q 56 None that I am aw aie of 

Q 57 and 58 Iheic should be a Boaid of Industiies with advising committee and to 
be composed of at least two techuical experts 

Q 59 I do not recommend a Board with powers 

Q 60 Yes, a Diiectoi of Industries should be appointed foi each province He should 
be a thorough piactical technical specialist IIo should possess qualific itions, of experience in 
technical concerns, in the matteis of machinciv 

Q 61 and 02 The relations between the Lircctor of Industues, Board of Industries and 
the Provincial Goveinment is that the piocecdmgs of the Board, with the recommendation 
of the Diiectoi of Industues, bo submitted to Goveinment for sanction and allotment of funds, 
if piactical to foim an Impeiial Depaitment under one head to be designated Director- 
General of lechnical Industries The Governor of each province should have full powers to 
carry out projects 

Q 62i7 As an expeiimental ontcipiise the mombeis of the Local Boards should of 
each district be asked to organize a policy for cottage industries 

Q 62 (i) anrl [c) Each member of a circle should repicsentto the chairman what cottage 
industues aie about his villages, md winch he recommends to be fostered the latter should 
then get the opinion of the Diiector of Industnes of the Piovincc 

VII —Setenhfic and Technical Departments 

Q 63 Yes, there is the Scientific Department of the tea Indiistu at Tokkii which may 
be capable of giving assistance to industries I have no further cnticism 01 recommendations 
to offer 

Q 64 I recommend the institution of an Inipciial and Scientific Department m each 
province, Ist Agriculture, 2nd j\lineral, 3rd Eoiest products foi manufacture, 4th Textile 
industry and machinery 

Q 65 Tinder a Diieetor-General of Industr} and be under an agieoment of 5 years and 
be recruited fiom one of the Technical woiks of Great Bntain 

Q 66 He should have powers of control on the Directois of Industries of provinces, take 
Up questions referied to him, bis relations to the Impeiial Government should be same as the 
Directoi-Geneial of Posts and Telegraphs 

Q 67 When the sei vices of an expert is loaned bv *he Imperial Depaitment to a' Local 
Goveinment, he should follow out the researches and investigate projects lequested by the 
Local Goveinment, and be attached and under the orders of the Director of Industues of the 
Local Goveinment, his pay and allowances to be met by the Jjocal Goveinment 

Q 68 Local Goveinments should engage their own experts on subjects when thev are 
obtainable in India, and have the necessary qualifications to be under the orders of Director of 
Industrie, and to carry out the oideis of the Head of a Distiict where special enquiries as to 
new industries are to be opened, 01 on already existing industries 

Q. 69 Under the Director of Industues of the province that they are attached. 
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Q 70 On a 5 years’ agreement and be recruited in Greit Britain 

Q 71 and 71a The Technological ie=earch institutions should be allowed to develop as Terlmological 
independent units, accoiding to the needs of the Province inslitntes 

Q 72 Each should deal with a hmited gioup of related subjects 

Q 73 Yes, they should be undei Government contiol of the Diiector of Industries of 
the province 

Q 77 The State should beai the cost foi Goaeinment eaperts who aie sent to study Studj abroad 
conditions and methods in other countries 

Q 78 I hare had no difticulties in consulting technical and scientific works of l^cforonce libraries 
refeience 

Q 79 Yes, I think technical libiaries aie very essential and should if possible be 
instituted in every Head Quarter station of a district ' 

Q Yes, a College of Commerce and Industry is necessaiy for eveiy province Ib Cebogo of 
should be' organized to be lun on nothing but the exchange and treatment of coramcce and 
banking knowledge 

Q 83 It would tram a class of men who would organize industries, who have hitherto 
aspired to cleikships 

Q 81« Municipal and Local Members should have sittings on their boaids monthly to bocal Bodies 
investigate and decide what resomces of their district could be exploited for technical 
industries and allotment of funds towards the technical and scientific IDepaitments of their 
province, and towards iinnual Industrial Exhibitions 

VIII — Goinmercial Intelhgence, etc 

Q 82 and 83 No criticism to offer and suggest no changes 

Q 84 I have gained no advantage in the issue of the Indian Tiade Journals Tiadc Jonmals 

Q 85 and 86 I_see no need foi establishing or assisting an exclusive trade journal, but 
all matters which would help the different trades and mdustiies should be published m the 
daily English and vernacular papers which will be more widely read 

Q 87 I am unable to pass an opinion 

Q 88 The Diiector of Industries of each province should ssk the Dist ict Officei of 
each District which he controls, to collect information through Sub-Divisional Officeis, and 
officers of the Public Works Department 


IX — Genet al 

Q 89 I don’t think that Government ceitifieates of quality could be established in the Ceilifiestcs of 
general sense, to be really of any service, but a few items could be treated as a oluntaiy, laahty 
paints, varnishes, oils, iron, steel and cement 

Q 90 The lists should be made in a central laboiatory, and certificates granted 
accordingly by the Director of Industries of the province 

Q 91 and 92 I am unable to give the names of materials for manufactured or unmanu- A-dalternlion 
factored goods, as no law passed will be able to cope, with and pievent adulteration by 
unprincipled agents 

Q 93 Yes, when films or individuals aie found misdescnbing their goods, a heavy JL^dcscription 
penalty should be imposed and if continued their firms should be closed 

Q 96 No, it is not desiiable to introduce a system of Eegistration paXers^P^ 

Q 97 This province has need of Light Railways which would open out areas where the Transport facilities 
industries of iron, ore, coal and lime, etc , would open out and develop the country, and would 
greatly help the present tea industry for the convevance of their stores and teas either to 
railways or steamei ghats ^ 

Q 98 I have no ciiticisms to make individually 

Q 99 I am not awaie of any Railway exclusives that are wanted to develop new oi 
existing industries 

Q 100 I am unable to pass an opinion 
Q 301 No, not that I know of 

Q 102 I don’t know of any Yes, investigation should be made 

Q 3 09 No complaints to make _ _ 

' Q 111 The province of Assam must have a lot of non, ore, coal, oil and limestone 
uhich if exploited and worked would form large industries 

Q 112 The causes letaiding the development of the industries mentioned m Q 311 are 
thiough people not coming forward to promote companies to work them 

Q 312J Government aid to be given cultivators of repute and standms: for the 
improvement of raw material 


{Witness did not give oral evidence) 
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'' WirNtss No 399 , 

LiruTLNAM-CoDO'JET E P E GiLMAN, Bcpresentahve of the Assam Branch of the Iwhan 
' Tea Associahon, Barcluai Tea 'Estate, Kamrup 

‘^'^iiiTTEs Evidence 

Q 6 — I think all accounts should be audited by a film of chaiteied accountants 
Q 43 — If possible all appientices should be on the English lines and should be tried foi, 
say, 3 yeais, with nominal pay till proficient and able to do a fair day’s work 

Q 54 — Yes 
Q 60 — A business man 
Q 94 — Heavy loss 

Q 96 — Yes, it should be on the linea now in force in England 
Q 109— No 

(Witness (ltd not give oral evidence) 


Witness No 400 

Mu 0 A Birne, Proprietor, Tezpur Saw Mills, Tezptir '' 

Whitten Evidence 

General i emails on the Saw Mill Industry in its relation to the Forest Bepaitment 

M 3 experience 111 Assam includes the management of some laige tea concerns , from this 
[ considei it may be assumed I possess some commeicial training I am an Engineei bv 
profession and claim some espeiience in the direction and control of skilled labour Eoi J 6 yeais 
I have been managing propiietoi of my own saw mills and consider myself entitled to express 
opinions, regarding the industry in its lelation to the Foiest Depaitment 

The saw mill, next to tea, is the most impoilant industry, apd with the gieatest possibili- 
ucb in the piovince, but it is ab 6 olutel 3 dependent on the Eoiest Department for its existence 

Owing to foreign competition and timbei shortage saw mills carried on a pieoanous 
business foi years, until the outbreak of war Since then the deficient supplj of foreign boxes 
compelled users to fall back on local supplies It is, howevei, unceitain, it the demand will last, 
in view of its doing so timely ariangements are necessary to anticipate lequirements, and urge 
the Foiest Department to improve the timber supply 

Sir Aichdale Earle has shown some interest in the industry, and deputed a speciil 
officei to endeavour to improve timber supplies foi the mills He was, however, tiansfeiied 
before completing his task, and matter-, hav e been in abeyance since He w as succeeded by 
an officer from Burma with divergent views, acquired in a country where all conditions are 
different to Assam, so that continuity of method has not been followed 01 previous arrange 
merits carried out 

Sir Aichdale Earle remitted foi two yeais tffe crushing 'royalty” tax of 33 pel cent on oui 
profits thus admitting its unfairness It has since been leimposed at its previous excessive figure, 
it IS believ ed at the instance of the Forest Department It ems the ^Department is more intent 
on securing a slight temporal y access ot revenue, than in encouraging ^trade and industries 
which would eventually lead to an expansion of business benefiting both it and the province 

The few varieties of trees, we are allow'ed to use, possess absolutely no commereial value, aie 
useless as fuel and aie better out of the way of first class timber Notwithstanding this we are 
taxed to an extent out of all proportion to the value of the material with which we are supplied 
The feeling ib very strong legaiding this impost all representations for a reduction have 
bean flouted 

Some forest officers have been hel 2 iful and sympathetic, w'hile others, if not actu illy hostile, 
h ivo been indifferent and lukewarm 

Constant change in tne peisonn^l of the Foiest Department is inimical to progress Each 
newcomer has different views to his piedecessar so that constant changes upset all business 
procedure 

The success of pie=ent and prospective ludustnes entirely depends on the amount of 
assistante accorded to them by the Forest Department which should be lun on business lines 
by tusinessmen, broad minded, with technical and commercial tiamino’, unshackled with 
obsolete rules and impracticable regulations 
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The most is not being mide of the great potentialities at the disposal of the Forest 
Depaitment Improvement in this necessitates the appointment of a Director of Industiies 
with veiy full poweis and the necessary qualifications 

There is even now a great demand for forest pioduce which aftoi the war will doubtless 
be' greatly enhanced, but excessive “ royalty,” deficient tianspoit facilities, and obstructue 
regulations bar the way 

Under favourable auspices, iiianv industries might be started, amongst others Veneer 
box making, for which theie is an enormous demand, has been suggested by Sir Arohdale Earle, 
but this would requiie considerable capital and private concerns might not care to expenment 

There are openings for match factoiies, paper mills, boat building, but unless the Commis- 
sion can bring its influence to bear in the proper quarter none of these suggestions are likely to 
mateiialioe, nothing will be done and the province will go as it has for the past 30 years 


Other forms of Government action and organization 

Insiitlicient transport facilities necessaiily greatly retard industrial development in Poicst transport 
Assam Water transport is the cheapest and most practicable for forest pioduce Unfortunately 
in the diy season this form of transport is impracticable The absolute netessitj 
for roads then aiises, but none exist ilere tracks are fitfully used and the amount of 
foiest produce that can be extracted from the forest is negligible The obvious remedy 
IS roads followed by light portible tiamwajs The Forest Department pays no attention 
to this very important matter 

The removal of snags and. obstructions from the rivers would gieatly facilitate 
transport^ 

From the point of view that the Forest Department is a commercial uudeitaking, the Policy o£ Forest 
public IB not satisfied that it is conduct* d on business lines It does not encourage Dopirtment 
the exploitation of its resouices, and puts needless obstacles m the way of would-be 
traders Its '' Reserves ” are prictically untouched, owing to haiassing lestnetions imposed 
and difficulty of extraction and transport It would seem, as if it were preferred, to let the 
timhei rot than use it The following is the opinion of the ITon'’ble Mi Gilman, Forest 
Member, of the Board of Revenue, Madias, (JEnghshman, 23id July 1915; — *' In my 
opinion the Foiest Department should concentrate its energies on those forests that can be 
woiked to advantage either foi timber or fuel Forests were not leserved meiely to be 
looked at, and when the tree growth in (a forest reaches an exploitable age, the foiest 
ought to be worked There can be no doubt of the fact that when foiests aie woiked 
friction between the people and the Department is reduced to a minimum Alfoiestation 
may be practised by the people in private lands, panchayat areas ” One-sided agieements 
have been forced ou the saw mills and executed under strong protest by all These documents 
are mainly composed of penal clauses, lestriotions, and lules, which, if strictly enforced, 
would close down eveiy mill in the province in a week 

A royalty of 5 annas pei foot is now levied on first class timber instead of Rs C pei tiee 
as hitherto Having regard to the absence of roads oi other facilities foi transpoit, this 
IS an extortionate impost, and wall further diminish demand The same remarks apply to 
the royalty levied on ' tea boxes turned out by saw mills The rules and regulations 
for saw mills exploiting leserve forests aie framed and applied so as to nullify the 
concession 

The foiest officer in charge of a division should be located near the head office 
and be reasonably accessible He should be a trained man At present Darraug Division 
IS being run by an officer with no experience or technical knowledge His office is situated 
25 miles from the station, where almost all traders and timbei merchants reside this 
causes gieat inconvenience and discontent This officer besides forest work is saddled 
with the duties of political work on the frontier, which occasions frequent absence This is 
obviously uiif iir to the public, as business is more or less hung up, during his absence Even 
on the pretext of expediency there is no leason for this appointment as the services of 
the Kamrup Forest Officer are available, or those of a trained and experienced retired gentleman, 
who his held charge of Dariang Division for j ears Undei any circumstances the present 
appointment is unsatisfactory and indefensible 

It IS quite practicable to concenti-ate special varieties of tiees in limited aieas But Concentration of 
although there has been a good deal of talk about doing this for veais, it has not got beyond specialtinds of trees 
that stage, and in my opinion never will, if the present system of procrastination continues 
Neithei afforestation noi sylvicultuie have been tiied to any useful extent The fact is the 
areas best suited for such expeiiracnts have been ostensibly acquired for “ forest ie=ervps, ” but 
in leality for “ game sanctuaries ” The cultivators have been expelled fiom these areas, and 
' traders prohibited from operating within them These vast areas, in the most accessible situa- 
tions, contain no valuable timber to justify their absorption, whereas they contain quantities 
of second class timber suitable for saw mills These are is are close to the Biahmaputra and 
are intersected by numeious riveis, rendenng transport practicable No limber felling is 
permitted howevei within these sacred piecincts foi fear of disturbing the game, which no one 
ever sees and whicn as far as the public is concerned might as well be in the mountains of 
th? moon 
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To give some idea of the vast areas monopolised for game leserves the following figures 
are approximately correct — 

Sibeagar approximately 100,000 acre + 50,000 since added 
Nowgong „ 80,000 „ 

E amrmi „ 150,000 „ 

Darrang , 60,000 ,, 

Total 390,000 acies+ 50,000 = 440,000 

The above figmes speak for themselves These areas should be utilized foi afforestation 
or cultivation These tracts contain immense quantities of cane which is in great demand for 
saw mills, and building purposes It is however locked up the Forest Department is a 
loser and the public is inconvenienced, and has to pay exorbitant rates owing to insufficient 
supplies 

Dcrioicncica iii The elephant until recent years w as found a valuable ad]unct to a saw mill for extract- 

I crest tnmport mg timbei and foi tiansport pill poses Now, however, thev are unobtainable unless at a 

prohibitoiy rate This is again due to the ill-consideied action of the Forest Department 
which has stopped “ melashikai, ” hunting, which used to provide a fan supply of elephants 
at a moderate price These animals were young and tractable and were mostly sold in 
the province so that public lequirements could be met Tiie monopoly of catching 
elephants has been given to a single individual, who sends all the animals out of the 
province to its detnment 'i'his person practises Kheddah opei itions, and catches the 

old breeding animals and voung indisciimmately This defeats obviously the professed 
object of the l'’oiest Department, « c , to pi event undue depletion of supplies The methods 
of the Forest Department are nothing if not inconsistent As a remedial measure no 
monopoly foi elephint catching should he granted, and “ mel i shikar ” should be reinstitnted 
The capture of female animals might be discouraged, or only a small percentage allowed 
The=e suggestions would infallibly prevent depletion of stock, if coupled with restrictions 
prohibiting undue exportation 

Competition from Jail competition does not injuriously affect us to any extent but Forest Department 

Torcat Department competition in the sawing and sale of timber scantlings does The material costs nothing, 
so it can affoid to pay higher late than we can for labour, with the result that some 
excessive rates are foiced on us The Local Doaids are compelled to take scantlings 
from the Department This is an unfair procedure and unfair to mills and tradeis The 
recently instituted regulation of concentrating timber operations within veiy limited 
areas is greatly handicapping the saw mill industry, as the following should demonstiate 
The trees are not giegarious, but are found growing very widely apart, consequently the 
quantity available within such ciicnmscnbed areas is quite inadejuate fully to employ 
the requisite laboui force We aie entirely dependent on the local labour Consequently it is 
desirable to have the sphere of operations as conveniently arranged as possible The prac- 
tice, howevei, in vogue is to suit the convenience of the Forest Department 

Mr Perree, the late Conservator, who framed the new rules, admitted, that he was not 
quite satisfied that coucentiatmn might not be injurious to the mill industry H.s feais 
have been justified, bufany request for remedy IB Ignored Two or three square mile blocks 
are quite inadequate 

Other fonts of Gorernment Aid to Indnsittes 

The supply might be controlled by the ability of the industry to ulilize it in the interest 
of Government and trade 

Suppijofraw Yes, by the euoimous acquisition of land ostensibly for forest reserves but in leahty 

rmternls foi “ game saiictnaiies ” Theoe contain no timber worth reselling hut quantities that 

would be seiviceable to saiv mills which they are not allowed to utilize The Forest Depart- 
ment has alieady more land than it can administei properly These tracts aie intersected bv 
water w-avs facilitating transport TInlike other Reserves exploiting within them is 
absolutely forbidden although they weie included in the tracts held out as an inducement 
by the then Government to piomote the saw mill industiy U'he action of the Forest 
Dcpaitroent in this matter IS a distinct breach of fa'ilh One Conservator, Mi Hill, recognized 
this and pei mitted exploitation, but his successor withdrew sanction 

'Ihe exploitation of areas within one mile of waterways should be sanctioned It 
would not disturb game m the least as well informed “ shikanes ■" know 

Geneial Official Ad mtnist ration and Organtialton 

there should be a non-official Direcloi of Industiies lie should be a businessman 
with technical triining and experience 

Financial Aid to Industital Enterprises 

^ It would be an advantage to pnvate saw mills to obtain machmeiy, etc , on the hiie- 
coiidition^^^'^”^’ pesent machinery is obsolete or in an unsatisfactory 
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General 

In order to put tlie saw mill industiy on a sound aud connnercial basis the mles and 
regulations for the supplies of raw material by the Foiest Department requiie drastic 
revision They should be prepared by broad-minded, intelligent men, with technical and 
commercial training, merely tinkering with them as hitherto will serve no useful purposes 

I am only concerned with the saw mill industry and Assam contains ample supplies 
for that, if facilities are affoided by the Forest Department The forest reserves should 
bo available for exploitation as are unreserved forests and operations should not be hampered 
by obstiuctne tactics as at present 

Enormous supplies of raw material are wasting in the forests of Assam and only 
wait development , the latter is retarded by want of olhcial entei prise and indifference 

To give the Commission a slight idea of tne difficulties we experience in obtaining the Tho dilatory 
material necessary to carry on our work, I w ould request consideration of the following which 
can be substantiated by documentarj evidence I executed an agreement with the 1' orest Fores^Depaitolcnt 
Department in 1900 for my timber supplies to be in foice during my tenure of the mills, a 
clause provided for felling in resen es with previous sanction of the h orest Officer This 
privilege was inv ariably granted until I had to make a complaint to the Local Government 
regaiding the action of the Forest Depaifment in prosecuting one of my contractors wrong- 
fully After the said complaint the privilege was refused without assigning any leason 
' In consequence of the foregoing I submitted a petition through the Commissioner, Colo- 
nel Gurdon, on 16th December 1914, to the Chief Commissioner 

On the 17th June 1915, 1 leceived official intimation that my leques^ was granted I 
at once applied to have effect given to the sanction but was put off with vanous pretexts until 
May 1916 when I was again compelled to refer to the Chief Commissioner as my mills were 
shut down for want of timber and tho Forest Officer refused to sell me any on the “trade 
permit system on arbitrarj and illegal grounds I then pending effect being given to his 
own orders requested the Chief Commissionei to do this through my solicitor, but without 
effect 

On the 7th July 1916, in consequence of the Chief Commissioner’s instructions, the Con- 
servator of Foiests entered into an agieement with me but its conditions have not been 
carried out yet Owing to the arbitrary, inconsiderate and illegal procedure mentioned above, 
my mills have been closed down for months, aud only working about one quaiter time foi two 
years, I have been unable to execute my box oideis and my clients have been put to great 
inconv emence 

In accordance with the above-mentioned agreement trees have to be marked first by a 
Forest Officer This is quite practicable in a few days but it took two months and then 20 
days for issue the permits , by this time the workmen tiied of waiting all dispersed Shortly , 

afterwards the river levels fell and transport became impossible until May next Undei 
such a rigtmc and conditions, it is not surpnsing that industries make no progress and invest- 
ors judiciously fight shy of such a province 

In case of grievances appeal lies to the Chief Commissionei, but this is a very dis- 
heartening procedure as it takes anything from six months to two years to obtain a decision 

The District Othcei should be empowered to settle differences with appeal to the Chief 
Commissioner 

The Forest Officer should not have the power of closing down mills In the event of can- 
celment of agreements, mills should be allowed timber on the Trade Peimit System while 
settlement is pending 

The present Forest Law is inapplicable to Assam and should be amended The same 
law, lules and regulations cannot consistentlj be applied to all India It retards trade aud 
induatiies and not a non-officiil has a good word to say for it The conviction exists that 
unless alteiations aie made, and quickly, the chances of capturing trade when the expected 
revival takes place as well as new markets and ousting rivals are remote The most trivial 
offences against Forest Law are punishable in the most drastic manner, so that contractors 
can hardly be induced to work This is a great obstacle to extraction of timber In the 
absence of piess assistance to ventilate grievances all chance of redress is hopeless Heie are 
a few examples of Forest Law 

1 Settlement holders are entitled to secure drift wood, but jf a saw is put into it they 
have to pay foi first class timber 

2 My Contiaetoi, Luku Kachan, was accused of setting fire to the jungle The real facts 
weie he denied a place to light a fire to cook his food lie was summoned to appeal at 
Golaghat— distant by rail and road some 150 miles distant On appearing in couit he was 
told the loiest Officei had not completed his cast, the man was released on heavy bail and 
returned to Tezpui He again appeared but the case was thiown out for want of jurisdiction 
Some time after he was ai rested and taken to Now gong about 50 miles distant There he 
was convicted, sentenced to three months’ rigorous imprisonment and twentv-five rupees line 
He appealed to the Assam Valley Apjiellatc Court which quashed the case and seveielv con- 
demned the Poicst Office procedure This man had quite enough of foiest work, so I lost his 
services and that of his gang 

10 A 
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3 In the Couxt ol the Magistiate of North Lakhirapur 


Serial No 

Date of report or 
coroplaiDt 

Xnmo and rcaidcnco of 
complaiuant 

Name, parontoee 
and residence of accused 


14th Tune 1917 

Sliaikh Gohaiii, R 
Mohurii of Boduti, 
Forest Deputment 

M C Porfikia, son of 
Bibhuram Somal 

of Kechukliana, 

Mou/a Dhinaji 


" The offence eomplatncd of anti dale of tls aUtged commission — Removing 100 stmul 
logs, n ithout a ' ti ado permit’ on 13th Tunc, from nnekssed State Forest, under rule St, 
page 5G, of Assam Forest Manual, and when called on by competent Forest authority to 
produce his timbei and permit icfuscd to do so, page S3, rule 83, of the Assam Foicst Alanual, 
and so punishable under rules 33, page 58, of Assam Forest Afanual, and 00, page 85, of the 
Assam Forest ^Manual ” 

“The plea' of the accused and Ins exnnnnalion, tf anv — ^Produces E and A and says 
lie produced it, befoie the R AT also anotbei one, which is with his men in the jungle 
When the babii searched 'on me,’ to stop the timber I said I do, a little lower down, 
after turnnig the timber, and I did so, and showed the babu my passes and the marks 
T Z on mj timber which I ha\o put on The babu did not mark the logs I file a 
written statement E"and 3 ” 


Bemails in re aloie Contractor 

Borsikia was authorised by the Te^pur Mills to fell timber under permit No 9 of 
Ist April 1917 

This permit was checked by the Foiest Ollicei (Te/pui) in consequence of orders from 
Deputy Conseiaator of Forests, Lakhimpur, on the -J-th July 1917 and found in order 
The Consenatoi (ilr Tottenham) was advised of the existenco of this Permit, tlSlnd 
September 1917 and informed the Deputy Conservator of Forests, Mr Jacob, the actual 
prosecutor At the first hearing the trying Slagistrato suggested compounding the 
case The Forest Department refused, the AIills reported the matter to the Conservator 
of Forests, who neier replied, and offered to compound the case, rather than be harassed 
with interminable litigation, loss of timber, and trouble, but not as an adrais-ioii of the 
Forest Department’s proteduio being legal or equitable in fact purely as a matter r of 
expediency and submission to/orce ?nn;<.«rc It is iiidispukible that llorsikia was provided 
with a " Permit ” and if the Foiest Department doubted this, it could easily hav e inquired 
befoie launching a criminal prosecution for what under any circumstances would have been a 
mere technical offence, and of a compoundablc nature 

This case was instituted on the 14th June and the judgment acquitting the faccused was 
deliveied on the 22nd of December 1917 During these G months tbeie were 5 adjouinments, 
precluding the man’s carrying on his occupation, a largo quantity ot his timber was lost, the 
mills and tea gardens were put to serious inconvenience, and the Magistrate’s time was 
needlessly w isted A leign of tenor was occasioned amongst the Contractors and workman, 
and no one could be induced to work, especially the “ Jiliris, ” who do the “ rafting, ” and 
who requiit very tactful handling It is vciy evident that procedure, such as described, is not 
a promising method of fostering the saw mill or any other industry, and if theie is any desire 
01 intention on the part of Government to do so a new sjstem must bo adopted 

The injurious effect of this on labour can be easily understood, and indicates the neces- 
sity for reform if industries aie to be encouraged Incidents like the abov e could be multi- 
p'led indefinitely 

r 

Oku EviDri^cE, 7Tn Januakv 1918 

Ilon’ble i)ir JR N Mookerjee — Q Whatisyoui regulai business, tea or timber — A, 
At present I am pioprietoi of the Tezpui Saw Mills 

Q You have no tea industiy along with it?~A No, I have some interest in tea 
shares 

Q You aie not directly concerned with the tea industiy ? — A No 

Q How many year-, hav e v ou been m Assam ? — A Since 1883 

Q When did you stait your saw mills ? — A In the year 189 S 

Ml C E Low—Q, You say in paragraph 6 of your evidence, “Sir Aichdalo Earle 
remitted ioi two years the ciushing royalty tax of 33 per cent on our profits, thus 
admitting its unfairness It has since been leimposed at its previous excessive figure, it is 
beleived, at the instance of the Forest Department ” That tax represents the price of raw 
mateiialb ,4 Yes 
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Q -That IS what your wood costs you ? — A Yes, vfo obtain the wood at a certain rate, 
as 3 per cub ft , pay a royalty of 1 anna pei each box, and it tabes ns 12 annas to make the 
box. 

Q I am talking about the inw material Tho Forest Department uses the woid 
royalty, which is really a misnomei, because it is the puce at which they sell tho raw 
material ? — A They don't sell it to us in that way , they charge a roj alty on the outturn 

Q But that IS the price of the raw material ^ — A Y'es, but onlr as fai as Government 
IB concerned , besides this we pay the contiactors 3 annas per cubic foot 

Str F 11 Stewart — <2 There is no other payment for the raw material ? — A No, not to 
Government 

Mr A Chatterton — Q Is your profit 3 annas per box or 4 annas ? — A It is approxi- 
mately 4 annas 

Mr G E Loxo — Q Do you consider that excessive , one-third of the cost of your raiv 
matenals before the war ? — A Before the war it was excessive 

Q You think that if the price of the raw material is one-third of your profits that it is 
excessive ? — A I_think so 

Q Then you go on to say ‘'thus admitting its unfairness” Wo understand from 
papers which the Assam Government have furnished us with that the reason why it was 
remitted was not because they considered it unfair, but to enable the saw mills to put down 
improved plant, and impiove the style of their shooks? — A They also took into consider- 
ation the fact that the mills were not paying, and that some consideration should be given 
Q And they thought that the way for the mills to pay was to improve their 
machinery ? — A Yes 

Q Was not that what the exact object of the Assam Government was ? — A It was 
generally accepted by the saw mills as a set-off against the losses that they had previously 
incurred 

Q I think the Assam Government meant that it was to enable the mills to improve their 
machinery ? — A That was subsequently , that was an afterthought , that was not when it 
was first gianted , they said nothing whatever about that 

Q T hat IS a question of fact on which my information and youis differ Did jou 
improve the machinery in your mill ? — A Yes * 

Q I noticed from the figuies I had (I don't know if they are correct they rest on the 
authority ot the forest officials) that the royalty was remitted apparently some time m the 
rains of 1913, August 1913, and your output of boxes in the year 1911-13 was 34,000, but 
the first year the royalty was remitted it went down to 12 , 000 , and the next year to 
15,000 ? — A That was due to our inability to get timber, and to the fact that returns 
outturn were not submitted during the period royalty was remitted to the Forest Department 
Q. Why could you not get timber ?— .4 Owing to vanous reasons, principally to the 
obstructive regulations of the Forest Department, and also to the dilatory procedure adopted 
by them in granting permission to fell 

Q Woulithe improvement in your machineiy enable you to get better pnces for your 
shooks ? — A No, we geneially have hxed prices We do not alter our prices 

Q Did it enable you to make more shooks out of logs, or did it tempt your consumers 
to make larger purchases from you ? — A No, I don't think so 5 the amount was comparatively 
trival The sum that we gamed by the remission of royalty was very trivial , it only enabled 
us to put new parts of maehinerj , but not any new machinery 

Q The incidence of the puce of the material was on youi average outturn about Rs 1 00 
a month ? — A Y es, but only as far as royalty was eoncerned 

Q You still consider that a heavy item in your expenditurh ? — A Atjiiesent vve have 
raised the prico of our boxes 

Q Coming to the question of this contract of yours I understand you got a lease in 
1900 by which you were allowed to cut wood in the uncerved forests in four districts ? — A 
And also in the reserved forest, with the consent of Foiest Offieor in the same districts 

Q Then, I think, in 1909, in consequence of some cnticism by the then Inspector- 
Genei^ of Forests, who was of opinion that definite areas should be assigned to definite 
mills, ,instead of their being allowed to cut out of the same aiea, it was pioposed to amend 
the lease ^ — A That was not brought forward until 1915 


• This explanation IB perfectly correct Mi Low’s information is not so, vide No 1862 R, dated 22nd 
August 1912, from the Chief Secretary, to the Conservator of Poiests 

“'With tho object ot assisting the tea box industry, tho condition of which is not at pvsent Satisfactory 
tho Chief CommiBsioiiei considers it neces->ary that the system now in force of roaUaing royalt> on the ten boxes 
should ho abandoned as a temporary measure on the distinct understanding that it will bo roimposcd nhen the 
prospects of tho industry improves " 

It IB evident from this that no stipulation regarding devoting the lemittcd royalty to purchase of 
machinery was contemplated The first mention of this ocrnis in No 1012, of l7th March 1912, from tho 
Second Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, » c , 9 months after the remission took place 


f 
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<2 I thiuk as a ni ittor of fact, ^\het!lel my action as taken on it or not, that that 
ciiticism Mas passed in 1 909 There Mere ncpoti itions between jou and the Forest Depait- 
ment M.th jefeience to this contiact of 1900 , there were negotiations m 1909-10 ? — A There 
■were no negotiations 

(2 They ivanted Tou to modify the toiitract in 1909-10 ? — / Nothing nioie thin that 
they said that I would have to einecl the contiact 

Q Thej weie putting pressure on }ou in 1909-10 to obtain some inodifieation ? 
— A Yes 

<2 Were there au'r other mills driwing their supplies fioin these same aiens, the 
unreserved forests of those districts ? — A Yes, all tho mills in L.ikhimpur had the right 
There were no blocks assigned to anj null , they could cut whereier they liked 

Q Docs it not seem rather an incoinonient ainngeinent to have two mills cutting in 
these same anas, supposing the other fellow broke the law, might jou not get blamed for 
nothing, and vice teisa ^ — A There was no eoinplaint up to that date There ma^ ha\e been 
one or two disputes, but nothing worth considering 

<2 From tho point of mow of the FoiCst Department, thc} would have found it 
e'etremely difficult to keep any cheek, bceaus"* the} would not know which mill did tho 
cutting ? — A Y'^os, the} would know, because every tree is marked b} each mill on the stump 
of tho tree 

Q It IS supposed to bo, hut it IB not alwavs done ? — A It is not ah.a}s done, because 
it IS ler} ditlicult to get natives to do in} thing thoroughly It is to our advantage to have it 
done, and wo do our bcnt, so that no one else may take our timber 

Q You make a blizo and then you out the tree ? — A Yes, leaving the mark on the 
stump, so that theie can bo no cpicstion of whose timbei it is 

<2 JIow many mills wcio there then woiking, sa}, before the war broke out ? — A Theie 
was only really one mill besides myself working m that area Tlio Sissi mills were working 
higher up 

Q 1711611 did YIeckla stait? — A, It his been in o'cistence a long time It does not 
trade on oui allotment , it is right up Dibrugirh, a hundred niilca higher up Pracltcalh 
we have only one aval mill theie which is the Doduti mill 

(2 Coming back to this question of ro} lit} , ns tho I'orest Dcparlmcnt tall it, vas there 
any general representation by the mills agiinst the existence of the ro}alt} ? — A Y^cs 

Q All the mills joined ? — A Yes It was brought before the Legislative Council and 
I believe JIi Perree, the Conservator, said that the} weie going to consider it, but nothing 
came of it 

Q Putting aside the vvai, do }ou think that in non-war time®, ind in non-war conditions 
you expect to get youi wood for nothing ? — A No, we said it should he reduced 50 percent 
The Sissi Saw Mill was pa} mg 7 per cent on their whole lapital as ro}alty 

Q Seven per cent of capital foi the purchase of raw rautemls is low in most ca'-es ’ — 
A That was a tax before tho shareholders got anything, so that on that score they ohjeobd 
Q The} began to put pressure on }ou to agree to n modification ? — J, Y’es 
Q I have not seen tho contract, so that 1 am rather at a disadvantage ? — A I hue got 
the contiact and will le ue it with you to see 

Q On what ground did they want you to alter it ? — J The ground w as that tlie other 
mills had a diCerent agreement 

Q I remember this much, that it was staled m the contract that } oil were to pi} siich 
and such a rate, and if the other mills came along ind agreed to pay a higher rite, then your 
rate was to be modified , but this \v is not i question of late but of ueis tint tiny were 
discussing with you?— ^ No, I don't think that they contemplated alteiiiig all the igrco- 
ments The other agreements were of i dilieicnt kind to mine Thc'v could not ciiicol niy 
agreement leg illy, and to force mo to do it, they threatened to cut off my timber supplies 
from the Lakhimpore area ' 

Q Under what right did they ?— -yf Tliey quoted cl iiise 9 of tho agicement, which docs 
not apply at all, mil w hich giv es them no right w Ji itev or 

Q Was the agieemeiit foi i definite period ? — A Foi my tenure of the mills, as long as 
I had the mills, but if I sold the mills to anyone else, a new agreement had to bo tvciuted, 
as in my case I bought the mills Dom the Sissi Saw Mills, tho igreeinont was then 
cancelled aiid a new agreement enteicd into It was the agicement of 1900 

Hon’bla Str It H MooJ erjee — Q Was it with the object of increasing tho lovenue th it 
they asked you to modify the agreement ? — A They did not give me any option at ill m the 
matter 

ilfr C E Loto — Q I think the overt leason wiiB that thov wanted areas 'ssigned to 
ceitain definite siw mills ? — A They did not mfoim me of their object 

Bon ble Sii R B Moolerjte — Q It w as not done with the object of increising thoir 
revenue ? — A No, because they did not increase their rai“s at all When I made the acree- 
ment in 1909-10, the question of cutting within certain aieas had not been brought forward 
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I kne\y notning at the tune Tliat was not the reason given for their cancelling mv ngiee- 
ment The reason was that they wished to bring my mill into line with the other mills 
Mr G E Low — Q Was there a clause in the agreement as to rates ? — A Yes 
Q You say there was nothing of the same kind about areas ? — A Nothing of the same 

kind 

Q As a matter of act, did you consent to the modification of these areas ? — A Not 
areas, I consented to signing a new agreement, similar to the other mills, as Mi Perree, 
lepresented to me that it would be awkward to work two mills differently In deference to 
Mr Perree I agreed to it That was in 1909 

Q Was that new agreement actually entered into, and put into force ? — A Yes 

Q Was it woided in the same soit of style as the othei one ? — A No, it is more 
elaboiate than the other one 

Q By whom is it drafted ? — A hfi Periee, at least T presume bv Mi Perree 
Q What did this revised agreement purport to give von hv way of areas ? — A There 
was nothing about areas , that was a subsequent thing 

Q Theie was no alteration, no modification of your areas as given in 1900 ? — A No 
Q Did yon entei into any agreement modifying the areas of your 1900 agi cement? — 
A No, there weie no aieas specified in the 1900 agreement We were given districts to cut 
in There was no modification of that 

Q Although YOU bar e been pressed to do so, you have not entered into any agreement 
modifying the areas of yotii 1900 agreement ? — A In 1909 I signed that agreement There 
was nothing in that agreement about areas within which we were to cut In 1915 this 
arrangement for working within prescnbed boundaiies was started by Mr Perree, lestrictmg 
us to work Within certain areas That w’as a decision on the part of the Forest Department, 
nithout consulting us in the mattei 

Q Did you fall in with that willingly oi otherwise ? — A I got notice of the cancel- 
ment of that 1909 agreement, and we were to work on the terms of the old agreement, until 
the new agreement came into force I was left out, but the other mills signed the agreement 
I was not called on to execute the agreement, the other mills did so in September 1915, 
and on finding this out, I applied to have my agreement put into force Then i was allowed 
areas which were not in accordance with those promised by Mr Perree, and I declined to 
sign the agreement Then Mr Pertee was transferred, and the matter has been under 
dispute 

Son’lile Sir If N Mooleijee — Q, Up to now you have not signed anv agreement? — 
A No, not for Lakimpur 

Q And you aie not working ? — A I am woiking in the other distiicts, but not in 
Lakbimpur 

Mr C E Low — Q -A-i® yo’i cutting, as pei your agreement of 1900 ? — A Yes In 
Nowgong I am cutting under a new agreement, because my 1900 agreement did not apply 
to Nowgong 

Q Yon go on to speak of these large areas closed for game reserves would you go into 
a little more detail ? — A The leason I raised that-^ point is that the reserve mentioned in 
Sibsagar was one of the areas I was permitted to fell timber in , and one of the are is which 
induced me to 'sign the original 1900 agreement Consequently. I considered that I had 
a nght to fell timhei there 

Q, In that agreement did it say anything of what was to happen if an area at that 
time unreserved was reserved in the future ? — A No Government then leserved that and 
interdicted my felling timber theie 

Q I suppose Government «aid that it any forest becomes lesened, you had no right, 
and youi contention would be that at the time of your agreement these things weie 
unieserved and vou should be compensated ? — A Yes 

Q Not alluding now to the question of the agi cement, but to the point you raise that 
people are not allowed to woik because they aie reserved foi game, what leason did Govern- 
ment give for reserving these areas? They don't say they reserve them for game? — 
A They call them ‘ game sanctiniies ’ in letters to me 

Q That IS done in other parts of India, because they say that game is over-shot in 
certain areas and they keep certain game sanctuaries Do they allow any exploitation of 
timber in those areas ? — A No, but in other reserves they do 

Q, They don’t allow any cutting at all ’ A No There are immense quantities of 
cane in those areas, which was stopped, cane for basket making, binding, etc 

Q Aien’t there othei aieas around which are equallv convenient ? — A No, this 
sunctuary takes up the whole river frontage for about 60 miles 

Q At the back of this area are there no other forests ? — A The main road of Assam 
rune on the' south side, close to the Meka Hills, and pi actically there are no forests th‘=re , 
there are bamboo forests 

Q Up and down the river from this reserve, what foiests are there ? — A No first-class 
timbei in the whole aiea, but there is a considerable quantity of and other trees 
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wliicb would be t-uitable foi box mabiiig Mi II ill, to whom I applied, give me sanction 
to cut in the reserves, bub I;he next officei came and cancelled it, for the reason that there 
was a case made by the forest oflieeis against some o£ my^ men for felling timber illegally, 
but that case was not proved The Conservator then said that, ponding the decision in that 
case, he could not grant me permission to fell timber Piom that I infened that after the 
case was settled, I would have received baelw the permission given by Mr Hill, but it was 
not BO 

Q About these elephants, you say they are unobtainable owing to ‘mela shiUai ’ 
hunting being stopped ? — A Since that was written, ‘ mela shikar ’ hunting has been 
re-opened 

Q What does this ' mela shikai ’ hunting mean ? — A Catching elephants by means 
of lassooing 

Q In what way is that better than the ‘ kheddah ’ operation ? — A They catch in 
Keddahs old breeding animals with the resiJt that it does liarm to the propagation of the 
species 

Q Alluding now to the rows in which yoni contractors are concei nod, to what do you 
consider these lows are attiibutable? — A I think the undeihngs in the Forest Department 
very often cause these rows from disappointed hopes 

Q Is the box royalty system still going on ? — A Yes 

Q And the tnde permit sj stem is not going on ? — A The trade permit system is not 
adopted by the saw mills, because the difficulties in the way are \eiy much gieater than the 
arrangements we have wich Government for obtaining timbei and paying loyalty. But it 
would be prefeiable if it could be norked on moie businesslike lines to have the trade 
permit system, because we would be fiee from all this inteiference 

Q Is any dredging or draining of rivers, imporLant from the business point of view, 
undertaken by the Forest Department? — A I have not seen any attempt made 

Q Have they been surveyed with a view to training operations ’ — A Not to my 
knowledge The snags used to be cut to admit of small steamers going up , but since they 
have discontinued using steamers in that nver, it is chockful of snags 

Q Do you do anything yourself in the vs av of improving the rivers you are working 
on ? — A My men have had to clear it to let their rafts pass , but that is only to^smt their 
immediate necessities 

Mr A Cliatterion — Q We have not had the advantage of seeing any of the sawmills in 
Assam Could you tell us what soit of equipment you have got in your saw mills — 
A — The following is a list of machinery in the Tezpur San Mills — 

30 H P Lancashiie boiler 
8 H P Vortical boiler and engine 


15 H P honzontal engine 
1 Breaking down saw 
G Circular saws. 


3 CiosB cut sans 
2 Planing machines 
I Saw sharpener 

Q Do you work the boiler with the refuse fiom the san mills ? — A Yes, as much as 
possible, using a good deal of dry san'dust 

Q Have you to use coal ? — A A little, not a very great quantity of coal , about 5 
maunds of coal a day. 

Q What does coal cost at Tezpui ? — A Annas ten and pies six a maund, Assam coal 

§ How was the price of boxes fixed bcfoie the wai ? — A Theie is a recognized pnce 
We ire not under any necessity to give boxes at a fixed price, but it is a piactice geneiallv 
adopted by other mills, There is a recognized tariff adopted from the time the mills started, 
and they did not alter it 

Q. What proportion of the boxes used in Assam are made locally, and what proportion 
are imported ? — A I should think only a very small percentage is made locally Local boxes 
are considerably cheaper 

Q Are they infeiior to, or of the same quality as, imported boxes ? — A They are not 
as good, but they seivethe purpose equallv well 

Q Why do you complain of having to pay so much for youi timhei from the Forest 
Department, when von can recover the amount by raising the pnce of your boxes ? — A The 
box business is entirely in the hands of agents in Calcutta, and they supply the gaidens with 
the boxes they think best 

Q Is there a peifectly fiee market for boxes locally made You weie turning out 
twenty oi thirty thousand boxes a year, which is a very small pioportion of the boxes wanted 
y^ turned out 100,000 boxes a year, would you be able to sell them easily ? — A I think 

so, We can turn out 100,000 boxes if ve had the material. 
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Q Supposing you bad 100,000 countiy-niade boxes, would you Lave a free market for 
them ’ — A Yes, there would be no difRculty about selling them at low prices 

Q But you would not be able to get anything like the puce of imported boxes ? — A 
1 don't know , I suppose if they could not got impoifed boxes, they would have to pay 
the puce ' 

Q The manageis of tea faetoiies are pajmg a higher price for imported boxes than for 
locallj-made boxes Are they notoppiessing jou just as much as the Forest Department ? — 

A The reason is that they cannot roly upon the local hox mills, because the timber supplies 
are so uncertain 

Q You mean lely on the quantity or quality ? — A For quantity, in legard to the 
fulfilment of contracts, all the mills aie the same 

Q What aiea was coiered by the leases to cut timber you were given in the four dis- 
ti lots you have mentioned ? — A Wo note them allowed to cut timber within a mile of 
the banks of the rivei 

Q. How many hundred square miles would that amount to ? — A I could not say 
without the map Probably about 50 squaie miles in one district From the river it 
would be that area, but there is not much timboi on that The timber is very widely 
scattered 

Q Your saw mill I suppose is on the banks of the luer ? — A Yes 
Q Hai 0 von done anything at all in the way of boat-bnilding ? Have any attempts 

been made to introduoe better methods of boat construction than are prevalent liere ? — A 
No 

Q You coirplam that there IB a royalty of 5 annas per cubic foot on liist class timber 
What IS the 1 aluo of first class tnnbci pel cubic foot ? — A I belieie it is sold heie at 
Hs 2-1-0 per cnbio foot 

Q What timber would that include ? — A Sal, and different kinds of wood , very 
j,ard woods ^ 

Q In regard to the game sanctinncs, you say, " The cultivatois have been expelled 
from these areas, and traders prohibited fiom operatmg within them " Ion mean that actual 
cultuators woio turned out of areas ? — A There was a good deal of mustard grown in it 
These people wore all dincn out 

Q Had they got f atlas ? — A Only annual patta^ 

<2 Wliat do you mean by ‘ traders prohibited from operating ' ? — A These people 
like the and obtain large quantities of cane from there, which they use for making 
baskets for tea gardens 

Jfr C I Low — Q Wore cultivators also turned out from all forests, whether game 
sniictnanes or not ? — A Personal Ij I cannot say that I know in the Kasazunga they 
were turned out I could not saj , except fiom hearsay 

Mr A Ghatterton — Q Then jou complain of the Local Boards being compelled to take 
scantlings fiom the Forest Department Do you think it unfair that Local Boards should 
bo allowed to utilise local resources m the cheapest possible way ? — A It does not affect 
me personally, but I haao been asked to bring this forward, and think it is unfair 

Q You say that in most of the caw mills at the present time the " piesent machinery 
IB obsolete or in an unsatisfactory condition ” — A It does not improve 

Q Most of these mills lm\o been established foi a considerable time? — A Yes, for 

o\cr 25 or 80 jears 'J'lioj ha\e been adding to the macliineij, as saw machinery is 

susceptible of lenewal 

Q With abundant forests around jou, wlij aie jou not able to manufactuie boxes to 

meet competition from abroad , and whj' is it that you cannot keep youi mills up to date and 

turn out a satisfactory aiticlc ? — A Because we cannot get the timber. 

Q What IB the diflicultj ? You h id a concession you say foi cutting timber fiom 
1900 to 1009 Is it the natural difiicultics of the countiy 01 artificial difliculties introduced 
by the Foicst Department ? — A W hat I complain of is the interference of lecent years 

Q I am fallnug of prior to recent years ? — A, I had no reason to complain up to 
1909, We were making a fair profit 

<2, But JOU did not keep yoiu saw mills up to date ? — A I don't know what you 

exactly me in by that 

Q lam taking your own statement that the mills were not up to date — A I simply 

say the machineiy is to some extent obsolete, but it does not follow that it does not work 

Q Are the saw mills oivnois utilising the resources they have got in the best possible 

way, or owing to the fact that they have got inferior machinery are thei wasting a good deal 

of material which might be used , and consequently since they are not making a profit are 

they not inclined to attribute their lack of suc( ess to irrelevant or minoi causes, such as the 

forest legulations? - ^ I don't agree with you in that The same machinery that was in 
vogue 20 years ago IS still supplied by fhe manuf ictuiers There have not been any great 
alterations The same saw that was used 20 j ears ago is still used, and is still supplied by 
manufacture! p 

II 
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Q Have you any band ^aws in Assam ? — A I believe tbafc tbeie are two, but band 
saws are not suited to our woik at all The timber' we get is dependent entuely on the abi- 
lity of the elephant to get it out of the jungle 

Q You cut up youi logs in the jungle ? — A Yes, we aie limited to ceitain sizes and 
lengths, and if you want to use band saws profitably, you must have long lengths of 
timber 

Q. One of your difficulties is the difficulty of extraction ? — A Yes We have no roads 
in the forest, and we even have difficulty in getting permission fiom the hoiest Department to 
make the roads and extract the timber 

Sti-P H Stewart — Q You say, " Sir Archdale Earle has shown some interest in the 
indiistiv, and deputed a special officer to improve timber supplies^' Can you give us the 
name of this officer ? — A Mi Peiree 

Q You then say, "He was succeeded by an officei from Burma”. Who uas he ? — A 
Mr Tottenham 

Q With reference to your remarks on the insufficiency of transport facilities, is there 
an engineer attached to the Forest Department m this province ? — A No, not to my 
knowledge 

Q Is there anyone with commercial experience or training ? — A I don’t 'think so 

Q You say, “ At 2 iresent Darrang Division is being luii by an olficei with no exjieiiences 
01 technical knowledge His office is situated 25 miles fiom the station ” What station is ^ 
that ? — A Tezpui 

Q Has his office always been 25 miles from the station ? — A No, it was always 

in Tezpui within the last 2 yeais 

Q Who 18 this officer ? — ‘A Captain Neville 

Q With reference to Mr Chatterton’s question about the aiea from which you are 
permitted to extract timber, you share that area withothei mills ? — A Yes 

Q You say that Mr Hill permitted exploitation of forest reserves, but his successor 
withdrew sanction Who is his successor ? — A Mi Carter 

Q The present procedure is that if^you have trouble with the Forest, the appeal lies 
only to the Chief Commissionei ? — A Yes 

Q The District Officer canpot intervene at all, unless he is specially deputed by the 
Chief Commissioner, and that you would like to see alteied ? — A That has since been 
altered by the Chief Commissioner He has given me an assurance that that will be done 

Q The case you cite of the prosecution of a contractor, was he one of your contractors? 
—4 Yes 

Eon’hle Lteutenant-Colonel P B T Gurdon—Q This new agreement which you 
speak of, under which the Boduti mill work, what is the date of the agreement ? — A p 
believe it is 1915 

Q Have you got a copy of the agreement here ? — A Yes, I have a copy of the 
general agreement 

Q The point IS, does it convey any monopoly ? — A No, it says no monopoly 

Q In the area where the Boduti mills now cut, any one else can cut, if they pay the - 
loyalty to the Forest Depaitment ? — A No, the Forest Department object 

Q You remember that when I made the enquiry into youi case in March 1917, I 

suggested with reference to this dispute, as regards the area uiidei which you should cut, 

that you should be allowed to cut as far as the Subansiii Biver up to the right 

bank of the Subansiii River, as far as the Bordeobam Tea Garden Do I undei- 

staiid that you weie prepared to accejit the compromise I suggested at the time, in settlement 
of this dispute with the Forest Department ? —A It was less favourable to ine," but I agreed 
in the presence of Mr Tottenham to accept youi decision in the matter, but Mi Tottenham 
refused 

Iloii’ble Str B N Mooleijee — Q Besides youiself, aie there any other saw mills that 
have similar complaints against the Forest Department ? — A I cannot say, but I know they 
are not satisfied with the arrangements of the Forest Department 

Q They have not suggested any remedy ? — A We did get up a petition some 2 
years ago, but it was not brought forward, because, as I have mentioned, the royalty was 
remitted There were other points brought up m regard to the general methods of the 
Foiest Depaitment 

Q Your complaint is mostly personal lather than against the geneial lules of the 
dejiartinent?— 4 My complaint is that the methods aie not practical , that they require 
revision , and 1 think it is also impossible Ro expect an inexperienced and untiained officer 
to give sufficient attention to matteis especially when he is employed as a political officer in 
addition to his duties 

Q But other saw mill owners do not make that complaint? — 4 I undeistand that 
question would anse, but the managers of saw mills aie not inclined to have disagreements 
With Forest offieeis, because the mills are dependent on tlip Forest Depaitment I am in q 
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position that I can Lave disagreements without such fear I know peifectly well that other 
people who use foiest produce are simply afraid of reprisals 

Q Have you approached your Foiest officers in a fiiendlj way, pointing out that thoir 
methods aie not workable methods ? — A Some of the officers arc hostile and some aie 
fiiendly As a rule we find the Forest Officer very sympathetic and willing to help us 
hut we ooi,asionally have some who aie not so 

Q Then it comes to this that if a good man is thcic, e\ er^ thing goes right — A Yes^ 
a trained officer is a gentleman who has some sympathy with industries, otherwise we 
suffer 

Mr C B how — Q Your great competitors all the time iveie the makers of 3-ply boxes, 
like the Venesta ? — A Yes 

Q It was claimed on behalf of those boxes that they weie lighter and more approxi- 
mately damage-proof than ordinary shooks Did you evei make any attempt to compete 
by turning out 3-ply Venesta boxes? — A No, because it requires immense capital 

Q You know that Bird & Co claim that they are going to open shortly there ? — A 

Yes 

In re2ily to a question from Sir R N Mookeijee, the witness stated that one reason 
given foi the aiipointment of a political officer as a Foiest officer was that, owing to the 
shortage of Forest officers, no one else could be appointed J he witness suggested that the 
Forest officer of Kamrup should woik Dairang, as was formerly the practice, from ICamiup, 
when there was a shortage of officers, but that was not considered feasible He then 
suggested that some of the numerous ludiqn officers, w ho were properly trained men, should 
be appointed There were numbers of those men available, and one especially, Kan]ilal 
Bihadiii, acted for many years in Sihsagar The witness thought that such a precedent was 
sufficient to show that that could be adopted 

Hon’lle Sti E N Mookerjee — Q What reply did you get to that ? — A No reply 
whatever The-present officer is inexperienced in foiestry and he has got othei duties of a 
political officei which take him awaj the whole yeai piactically, and he spends very little time 
in the district 

Q If I remembei right, you ouce complained against Rai Bahadm Kanjilal ? — A 
It was he who stopped my cutting timber in the Kasnanga reserve That was the only 
complaint I had against him, and the case that w is made against some of my people foi 
some foi Cat offence. 

Q The Government could not possibly again put that man in chaige of the forest in 
jour working, when you complained against him — A That was not a seiious complaint 
Colonel Gmdou settled the complaint 

TFtliicss suk^cq^uently sent in the following letter regauhng the agreements entoiod into 
Ig hm with tho Forest Bcjyartmeni 


Dated Tezpur, the Oth Jonnaty 1018 
I'lom— 0 A Bibke, Esq , Pioprietor, Torpur Saw Mills, 

To — Tho Secretary, Indian Industnal Commission 

1 have the honour to request that favour of the following being jilaced before the 
CommiBsioneis 

2 It occuio to me that my exjilanations regarding the various agreements entered into 
by mo, with the Forest Department, may not have been quite clear, I theiefoie wish to place 
the matter beyond the possibility of misuudeistanding 

3 The agreement of 1900 was executed, at the instance of the then Conservator, as he 
did notconsidei the contiact with the pievious owners valid, after sale of the mills to me 
A new one was accordingly executed on the 25th Julj' 1900 

1 In 1910 1 was warned that, unless I executed inothei agieement foi Lukimpur, 
I would not be allowed to utilise timber from that district Under this pressure, and strong 
protest, and as a matter of expediencj , 1 executed an agreement, much less favourable to my 
mills, on tho 13th December 1910 

5 On the 13th February 1913, it was notified that the agreement of 1910 would 
terminate in 1 2 months' time, when a new form of agreement would be introduced 

6 On the 13th Februaij' 1911, I was informed the new agreement was not ready, but 
that I could continue to utilise timhei until such time as it was 

7. In February 1916, 1 leaint that the new agreement had been executed simultaneously, 
in the previous September, by Meckla Nuddee, Sissi, Boduti, Hopewell, and Halkutta, saw 
mills 

I at once communicated with the Foiest Department, and after several months, an 
agreement form was sent to me for execution Finding the areas allotted to me were not the 
same as those agreed to by Mr Ferree, the Consenator deputed to arrange the timber 
supplies, and which had been appioved of by the Chief Commissioner I called attention to 
this, and to the fact, that the areas allotted to me had already been heavily exploited by the 

11a 
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neiglibouiing mills, that they contained no timbei witliiii li miles of rivei, winch was 
impracticable for floating duiing 7 montbs of the jeii 1 made lepeated applications for the 
areas to which I was entitled, but was lefused, and oidered Co fell no timber unless I 
executed the agicement Undei the ciicumstances I bad no other couise open to me but 
refer to the Chief Commissionei For adopting Ibis piotcduio, winch I did most reluctantly, 
I have been designated quarrelsome and contentious 

The Chief Commissioner oidered an inquiry by Colonel Gurdon, w’bo proposed a 
settlement to which I agieed, although less favourable to mo than 1 considered I was entitled 
to The Conservator (l\Ii Tottenham) refused to acquiesce The matter is consequently 
still pending, and in the meantime mj limber supply is cut off, while only sufficient can be 
obtained from the other districts, to keep my mills going quarter time, when every possible 
box IS required by the tea gardens 

8 . One of the Commissioneis inquucd about our aicas of exploitation, but as I did not 
anticipate being questioned on this enb 3 oct, mj leplics may not have been as lucid as desirable 
However the following should lemedy this — 

In Darrang District, wo have been allotted a block of about one squaie miloin area 
This IB quite inadequate, but w e h.iv c been refused another block 

‘ In the unreserved forest we are allo'^tcd the light bank of the Borelli, but as it 
contains no timber of prescribed size, within extractable distance from the river 
it does not count 

In Novvgoiig we have been giv on a block of 2.,290 acres, but it does not contain a 
single tree within 1^ mileS of iivei of picsciibed girth 

In the Sibsagai District wo woik under the 1900 agreement Thcio is some timber in 
this district, ibut not sufficient to give einploj ment to tho number of contractors 
required to keep tho mills going full time 

lu Lukimpiu we are not allowed to woik, pending a settlement withjthe Local Govern- 
ment 

This IS tho only distiict in Assam containing suitable box timber, tide tho " notes ''of 
Ml, Peaison, Imperial Foicst Service, Debra Dun, who toured Assam to inquire 
into tea box and timber supply matters A monopoly’ of this distiict has 
boon given to a small mill winch came on the scene vears after tho Tezpui mills 

9 From the foregoing (which cannot he faiily disputed), it is obvious that facilities 
foi obtaining timber, leave much to be desired, and if the intention to fostei industries is 
geuuine, it is difficult to icconule it with tho procedure and methodb in vogue 

10 The comments and tiitiusm in the CahuUa and local pi ess show that my views, 
regarding Foiest Depailment methods, aic not singular and clearly dcmonstiate tho necessity 
for reform and rcorg inisation, if any progress (industrial) is to be expected 
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Witness No 401 

B,ai Sahib Monououan Lauiui, Uemher, Ptovtuctal Indu&trics Comnnilee 

WniTTEN Evidence 
Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

1 was a promoter of a Joint Stock Company which was piohably tho first Joint Stock 
Company with Indian capital in the Brahmaputra Valley of Assam and have been a 
director of this Company since its registration in 1 S96 The piincipal business of this 
Company 18 buying and selling imported and Indian goods, but we opened a manufacturing 
branch in which we made socks and stoclaugs by power machines and made expeiiments 
to see if it was possible to improve tho aheidv existing weaving industry of Assam by 
the introduction of automatic looms and labour saving warping apparatus ind to manu 
facture matches and other articles I am now running an electric plint as a family 
concern for tho lighting of the small town of Tezpui and a rice mill My opinions aio 
based on the little experience I have acquired as the director of the Company and by the 
expeiiments mentioned above in which I took a prominent part We started as a private 
concern with small capital and made good piofits, and we had no difficulty in raising the 
working capital which is at the present moment a lakh and half including the deposits 
Most of our shareholders are the clerks and officers 

Government aid is absolutely necessaiy for the development of industries and all oi any 
of the methods suggested in paragraph 17 of the preliminary notes may be resorted to accoM- 
^ ciicumstances Occasional inspections of accounts and plants and machineiies aie 
all the control that the Government should exercise and nothing more, except in the case 
where the Government is a subsenber and in that case the shaieholders if they so desire 
niay appoint a Government officer to be a diiector if qualified according to the re'^ulations 
of the concern “ 
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Technical Aid 

For the Piovinoe of Assnin demonstration factoiies may be instituted regarding 
following and on the lines suggested below — 

(a) Weaving by impioved looms 

(5) Silk-ieeling and if possible silk spinning 

(c) Manufacture of matches 

(d) Eloctio-plating and typing 

(e) Sheet metal woiks with pi esses and othei noiks that can be done without 

’ use of pnme-movers and that lequiie only small caiutal 

/FeatuKy —Every woman in the Biahmaputia Valley is an expeit weaver With a little 
organization the w eaving industiy can be much improved and the whole Pioviuce 
can be made self-contained in regard to oidmaiv cotton lextiles The existing 
appliances and the processes of manufacture are veiy crude and if left alone 
the loom lu time will be a mere cuiiosity That the industiy cannot undei 
the present method of working be a success commeicially is evident fiom the 
following figures — ^ 

The cost of manufacture of a piece of cloth 5 yds by 43 inches of 40’s warp and 50’s 
weft on an oidinary hand loom — 

Labour of swing, reeling when wet, reeling when dij^ warping, heddling, etc 

Rs A p 

3 days of 8 woiking houis each at annas 5 a day 0 15 0 

Weaving with pirn winding at the lato of 9 inches an houi, 0 12 6 

24 days at annas 5 a day 

1 11 6 
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Such a piece of mill cloth can be bad for Re 1 The loss theiefoie is 0-11-6 j>lus the 
price of the yarn and the Size Even if the efficiency of labour be twice as much, the woiLing 
will not be profitable By the introduction of automatic looms such as Hatteiley^s and 
Raphaels' the production can be incieased 12 times The pielimmaiy processes fiom sizing 
up to heddling now cost as much as a piece of woxen fabric This can entirely be avoided 
by purchasing readymade warps fiom the mills at a small extra cost over and above the 
price of the yarn until a satisfactoiy and economical method of making waips is found 
out The tension of the warp threads of hand made waips is never uniform and there 
IS much bieakage involving loss of time and the extra expense for mill made warps will be 
well spent 

I would therefore propose that a demonstration factory be established in Assam with 
automatic English hand looms such as Hatterlev's or Raphaels' to be worked with ready 
made warps and with fly shuttle looms to be woiked with hand made waips Mill made warps 
of shoit lengths of say 100 yaids each are not available now and some arrangement should be 
made for the supply of such waips Men trained up in the demonstration factory may start small 
weaving factories with a small number of powei looms dnven by oil engines 

Sill-reeling — This should be done by improved and labour saving reeling machines 
Silk spinning from Eri cocoons may also be demonstrated if possible on a small scale 

Manvfactm e of matches — There aie laiious kinds of soft wood in Assam and with a 
little organization a business for the manufacture of matches can be developed Machmeiies 
for the manufacture of boxes for the matches aie veiy expensive and these can be avoided 
if women and children aie trained up to make them At a suitable station a small demon- 
stration factory may be established with one decorticating, one veneer cutting and one splint 
splitting machine The veneers when cut may be distributed among women and children 
for making them into boxes at home at a certain ratepei gross The splints may similarly 
be distiibuted for being tipped When collected-the boxes and the matches may be packed 
up and offered for sale An aitizau population may thus be built up and factories may be 
established Theie aie waterfalls in Shillong and vast pine forests close by and these can be 
very piofitably utilized 

There should be a; central demonstration factory with experts for higher industrial 
tiaining, and the students for these factoiies may be recruited from the smallei provincial 
factories All demonstration factoiies should be equipped with pnme-movers 

Assistance in Marleting Pioducts 

1 know from experience that it IS very difficult to sell the products of .small industries Sales agencies 
Commercial emporia for the sale and display of such products will be of great advantage 
These should be established in all the commeicially important towns of India under the control 
and management of reliable persons, or Co-opeiative Societies A very small margin of profit 
will pay the costs of management and adierhsements The hosiery factory referred to in 
paragraph 1 of these notes had much difficulty in disposing of its products 
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Tiatinitg of Lalonr 

Skilled labotii is dcn in Assiin The oidiimj late of w iges of uiiskillod labour 
IS from 0 7-0 to 0-8 0 auins a dij of 8 liouis iioirin il, lint of skilled labour such as misons 
and caipenteis is fiom lie 1 to Re 1-4-0 a di} , oidinai^ Iiliourcr', have neithei the 
ability 1101 the desiio to leain Boj s, m ho have left the school iflei i few yeais’ studj would 
not touch the plough noi the hoc, but tliej would bate no objcclion to work at machines 
We may utilize their seivices 111 the demoustiatioii factories There aio man} women and 
cbildieii who would not eome to a factor} but would b ue no objection to work at home 
Their seivices may be utilized in the wn} suggested in the notes about the maniificfiiro of 
matches Demoiisti-ation factoiies ma} be the tinning giound, no sepaiate industrial 
Ecbools aie lequired These should be under the control of the Depiitment of Industries 
Men from the coiitial dcmonstiation factor} may be selected to be the superv tsors 

Ojfictal Olseriatton 

Ihcic should be a Dircctoi of Indiistrios for the Province of Assam A model Director 
in my opinion is one vvlio is *a biismessnian, a scientist, in economist, in engineer and an 
expeit at the same time No luipcii il Dcpaitment is necessary But there should be i central 
demonstiation facloi-} as stiled above This lactoiy should bo i buieau of standards foi the 
testing of manufactuicd aiticles b} its cvpeits and giving ceitificatcs, obtaining certificates for 
articles to be supplied to Government must be compiilsor} , and the Government should tike those 
articles foi which ceitificatcs h IV e been obtained if tlic price be reasonable As there is no 
antidumping legislation in India prefeience should be given to liidi in in iiiiifactuics though 
the ipiality ma} be infenoi Tbeie snould bee, libiaiy attached to each dcmonsti ition factor} 
and scientific aud industrial journals should also be subsciibed, those should be available to 
the public 

General 

The tea aud other industries in Assam stand in diffcient positions, iii regard to freight 
and puce of coal Government should see if it is possible to place all the ludustiies in the 
same position 

I im now lunuing an elcctiic pliiit and I think with a little Goveinnient help i business 
of supplying ciioigy c in lie developed ind all the towns^ of Assam can bo ckctiified 'J'liis 
will give emplojnicnt to many joutlis and facilities to small c ipil ilists to luii small nulls 
In time an industiv of the manufacture of clectiical goods ina} be developed 

Oiui, EviiiLNtL, 7m Jasuvuv 1918 

Sir TP ] I Stewart —Q, You give us some of the intercsls iii which you are engaged in 
let paiwgraphof }our wiittcn statement Aiejou i businessman by piofe-ssion? — A I am 
not a businessman but a plcadei I im director of a joint stock comiiaiiy 

Q That is the company to which }on lefer in }oui statemeut ? — A Yes It is the 
Assam Valley Trading Company 

Q What 16 the capital?— A One lakh 

Q When was it started ? — A Wo started it as a piivate company in 1891 and registered 
it as a joint stock compaii} in 1896 

Q Has it been paying dividends? — A Yes 

Q What stoit of dividends '’—A Wo pav now niiio per cent Wo eaiii about fifteen 
pci cent 

Q You aio a director Are you the managing diicctoi ? — A Theie is no managing 
dircctoi, but in fact, I am the managing diiectoi 

Q You aie lunning an electiic plant for lighting tho tow n of Tczpui ’ — A Yes 

Q Has that been a successful eiiteipiise ? — A My son is a mccbanical cngmeci and ho 
16 working it and something is left as a margin 

Hoii’Ue Sir B N Moolcijce — Arc }oii giving light direct'’ — A It supplies light 
to the bazars and to the jieople who want it and we charge 

Q Has Government fixed^any i ite which }ou are entitled to chaige ? — A No 

Q You are at liberty to charge any rate you like ? — A Yes, but I chaigc at the rate of 
eight annas pei unit 

Q You giv e light to the public and Government has not inteiferred wuth you ? — A 
Government has given me peimission 

Q To charge any late you like ? — A Government has not fixed a late I can charge 
any rate, but I chaige eight annas a unit 

Q How many houses aie lighted by your electiic plant ? — A The whole bazar and some 
pnvite houses 

Q -"knd you carry poles through the public streets ? — A Yes 

Q And you have got permission for that ? — A Yes 
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Q And Government lias placed no restuctions ? — y/ No, except that the plant 
inspected by the Inspector of Eleotiicity lie sent a man tbe othei day to inspect the 
plant 

Q Is there any Electrical Engineei undei the Assam Government ? — J There is one 
Electiical Engineer for Assam, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 

Sir F II Stewait — Q Is the nee mill which you mention in youi statement as one of 
your puvate concerns prospering?— A Yes 

Q Ilave you any special knowledge of the weaving industry ?—A I know weaving 
Q You aie a practical weaver youiself ■ — A Yes 

Q Have you any association with any co-operative societies ? — A Yes with a co opeia- 
tive society at Tezpui but that has nothing to do with the weaving industrv 

Q You propose the establishment of a demonstration factory m Assam Wheie would 
you put that ? — A In some central place, — I think in Ganhati 

Q, Communications in Assam are veiy difficult and would it be easy Toi people to come 
from othei parts of the piovinee and see that demonstration factory ? — A Yes 
Q Do yon think they would do it ? — A Yes 

Q Would that be better than travelling deraonstiations with simple looms ? — 1 I do 
not think that will be possible If vv e have a demonstration factoiy w e mnst have engines 
and power looms 

Q You wish tins demonstiation factory to be a power loom factoiy ? — A With botli 
power loom and fly shuttle hand loom 

Q In kssam, weaving is a cottage industry ? — A Yes 

Q And you want to preserve it as a cottage industry ? — A It is not pajang commei- 
cially ~ 

Q, Do you think that it is bound to die out ? — A 1 think so 
Q, Because of tbe competition of the power loom ? — A Yes _ 

Q Really what j on want to see m this piovince is power looms ‘i’ — A Yes 
Q And central factories ? — A Yes 

Eon^hh Sti F E Mooleijee — Is youi electric plant diivenby steam power ? — A Yes 
Q. No hydro-electric power ? — A No 

Q How do you got coal ? — A I get Assam coal It is veiy expensive This year the 
price IS ten annas and six pies pei maund and the cart hue comes to six pies and therefore 
eleven annas is the price of a maund Consideiing the shortage in weight and also the 
presence of sand and stone and moisture the piice comes to about one rupee a maund 

Q You do not burn wood ? — A It is not available There aie no transport facilities 
and the Forest duty comes to about eight annas pei cartload There is no forest close by 

Q Did you apply for permission from Government when you began to supply electncitv 
outside your own house ? — A Yes 

Q You get permission from Government to do so ? — A Yes 

Q Hefore you supplied them ? — A Yes Without the permission of Government I 
could not do that under the Electricity Act 

Q Were you given any license ? — A Theie aie two sorts of pei missions — regular 
license and simple permission I do not pay anything to Government This concession 
Government has given me 

Q You must woik under ceitaui rules and regnlatioiis ? — A I am bound by the Electn- 
citv Act and the rules framed under that Act 

Q You actually applied to Government and got peimission before you supplied electii- 
city to people ?— A ,Yes If I did not do it it would be an offence 

Q In that permission Government did not fix any limit as regards what should be your 
charge per unit ? — A No 

ilfr A Chatterton — Q What is the capital invested in this cleetiie plant ? — A About 
Rs 14,000 

Q How many lights have you got running ? — A I cannot say the number of lights, 
but the peak load is about 10 kilowatts 

Q> You told Sir Francis Stewart that you wanted the handloom weaving and the 
associated cottage industry abolished and that you wanted to prepare the way by intio- 
ducing factoiy organisation ? — A, Yes 

Q Why ? — A Because handloom industry is not very profitable There are few 
Julahs whose earnings exceed ten rupees a month each, while an unskilled labouiei earns 
seven to eight annas a day 

Q They are weaving cotton cloth ? — A Yes 
- Q But up here most of the weaving is in silk ? — A Both cotton and silk 
Q But most of it is in silk ? — A It is only in Kgmrup that most of it is in silk. 
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Q There nre lots of cotton -weaveis ? — A They do not sell They male for themselves 
Q You Bugwest that Ilatteisley’s or Raphaels’ hand looms should be introduced Have 
you any practical experience in working them ? — A I have got a Hatterley’s loom and a 
friend of mine in Tezpur has got a Raphaels’ loom 

Q Do ^ou keep them regularly at woik ? — A I could not work because hand made 
warp was not suitable for Hatteisley’s We could not make satistaotory warps in To/pur 

Q What kind of warps could jon make in that place? — A Wo had IlatterBley’s 
warping apparatus, but we could not make good warps 

Q So you recommend looms although you have not given a proper trial to them 7 — A, 

I have given a proper trial I had some ready made warps from England and I tried them 
and thej were very good I made waips mjBelf ai d the breakage was tremendous 

Q Do you find that the Ass imese weaTei can work these mechanical looms — 1 Yes 
They are not complicated They may require supervision 
Q Are you working those two looms now ? — A No 

Q How long did you work ? — A One loom had been working for three years and 
another for one year Then we gave them up It was not profitable to work with hand 
made warps 

Q You recommend after three years’ experience that somebody else should take them 
up ? — A That IS why I suggested th it mill made warps should be supplied I wanted to 
have ready made warps but I could not get any in Indi i 

Q Have 3 ’’Ou any expeuence of silk industry in this part of the country ? — A No 
<2 What do you mean by “sheet metal works with picsses and other works that can 
bo done without the use of prime moveis and that require only small capital ”? — A Tea is 
manufactured here and if we want to sell it wo must have tin boxes We can also press 
utensils from brass sheets 

Q You w ant a tin plate plant set up ? — A, Yes 
Q And presses ? — J Yes 

Q Do you think you can picss in machines worked by lund with a small capital ? — A I ^ 
think not 

Q It is merely a general expression of opinion ? — A Yes 

31} H Low — Q You say you were making socks and stockings by power machines 
Do you still do that ? — A We have given that up because wo could not compete with* 
Japan 

Q Did you give that up befoie tho wai oi during the wai ? — A Before the war, 

Q Have you tried knitting silk on those automatic machines ? — A We tried Assam silk 
but we could not knit because the thread was not sufficiently uniform , 

Q Hav e you tned to get silk thread from Bombay mills ? — A No^ 

Q The trouble heie as regards silk is the irregular quality of the locally made 
thiead ■* — A Yes 

Q I have observed that the weavers' use Assam waste which has been spun up in tho 
Bombay mills You did not try any Bombay silk mill ? — A Nc 

Q As legal ds the idea of getting mill made warps from tho mills you know that the 
mills make only a large quautitj’- of one kind of warp and they do not make a small quantity ~ 
of each of the different kinds of warps Can you give them a large order for uniform 
types of warps ? — A Generally w'e want warps for dboties and saiees of short lengths 

Q And they are pietty uniform ? — A Yes 

Q Whal mills would you bring these mill warps from, from Calcutta ? — A, Yes 
Q Would yom sizing keep good all the time ? — A Re-sizing w ould not be necessary, I 

think 

31f A Chatierton — Q Have you tried it ? — A I’es, I got waips from England 
Q What length ? — A 200 yards each 

31) C Ji Low — Q You say at the end of your note, “The tea and other industries 
in Assam stand m diffeient positions in regaid to freight and price of coal ” Do you mean 
that railways or steamere charge lower freights for tea than for other articles ? — A All stores 
for tea gardens are charged two-thuds of the ordinary rate by the steamer Companies 

Q And tea itself ? — A They have a special rate 

Q What do you mean bv ordinary rate ? — A. The same article if it is meant for tea 
gardens is charged two-thii'ds of the late which it would be otherwise charged The same 
thing with coal Coal is ordmaiily sold at one rupee a mauud, but if anybody has a big 

contract for coal, ; whether it is foi tea or anything else, they supply coal at the rate of 0-10-6 
pel maund ^ ^ rr ^ 
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Q One secs heio that dimculties aiise when somebody tnes to encourage paitioular 
industries by special fieigbt rates Does tea go out at a lower rate than nee ? ~4 The rate 
for rice is cheaper than that foi tea 

Hon’lle TA -Colonel P B 'T Gitrdoti — Q On the first page of yoiu evidence you 
suggest the manufacture of matches andlthon yon sav that theie are vanous kinds of soft wood 
in Assam and with a little oiganisation a business for the manufacture of matches can be 
developed Can you state which aie those soft woods ? — A Simitl, mm, and ladam I do 
not know the names of other woods In forests there are othei woods also 

Q Yon say something about pine wood ? — A Yes 

Q Would you be piepared to put up a factory, say, at Tczpur if you got wood cheap ? — 

A I have not got the capital 1 made a-refeience and I got quotations fiom Germany 
and also samples of wood I made also a reference to several match factories here and 
thev are making no profit The thing is that machinery for making boxes is veiy dear 
and it requires a very big capital My idea is that in othei parts of the world they are 
making a piofit, and if we w ork on the lines suggested in my written ev idence we may make 
a piofit 

Q You would not bo prepared to put money into such a concern ? — A I cannot put 
much I have already got a buginess If it gives i good piofit I can take up another 

Adihttoml written evidence submitted aftei oral examination 


No G7G, dated Tezpur, the 15th January 1918 
From — Rai Saheb Monomoiian Laiiiri, B L , Chairman, Municipality, Tezpur, 
To — The Secrataiy, Indian Industrial Commission 


With lefeience to youi letter* No 4517, dated the 10th January 1918, I beg to enclose 
* Not nnnt d ^ ioim of the agreement that has been 

° enteied into by the Tezpur Municipality with the 

Superintendent of the Reformatoiy School at Hazaribagh in lespect of three boys apprenticed 
to the Municipality 


These hoys come under the Apprentice’s Act XIX of 1850 They were licensed to the 
Municipality at first under the Refoiraatory School Code when they used to get Rs 7-8-0 a 
month each fiom the Municipality foi food and clothing and Rs 1-8-0 from the Hazaribagh 
Reformatoiy School Duung the peiiod of anprenticcship which extends to the Slstj'eai of 
the age of the apprentice, the Municipality increases the wages accoiding to the ability of the 
apprentice 

Foim of agreement 

This argeement made the day of in the year between 

of and of 


Witnesseth that the said doth this day hind 

a hoy of the age of years completed, son of the said 

(or otherwise describing the i elation in which and 

stand) to dwell with and serv e the said 

as an appientice, from the day forth for years, during all which teim the said apprentice 
shall duly "nd faithfully servo the said according to his skill 

and ability in all lawful business, and demean and behave himself honestly, orderly and 
obediently, in all things, towards the said and his family And the said 

for himself and his executors and administrators, in consideration (of the 
premium or sum of ^ paid by the said 

If there is no premium the words between bi-ackets may be 

omitted 

to the said 

the receipi whereof the said hereby acknowledges, and) of the faiihfal seiTice of the said 

doth covenant and agree with the said his 

executors and administrators, that he will teach or cause to be taught to the said 

in the best wav and manner that he can, the trade (craft or employment) 
of a during the said term, and will also duung the said term, find and allow 

unto the said apprentice good, wholesome and sufficient food clothes, lodging, washing and all 
other things necessaty, fit and reasonable for an apprentice, (and further, here mseit any 
special covenants) " 

In witness whereof the parties have hereunto set their hands and seals the day and year 
qboye wiitten 
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AViTNLsa No ‘1-02 

Srijdt LAKSnrawAR UAKTnAKMUj SupcHiifcndeni of AgncuHitrc, Surma Falley 

WniiTFH E\iT)r\cf 


1 — Financtal aid io viduitrtol enterprises 


Cap tal 


ritnnciftl aid from 
Go\ crnmqnt 


Q 1 — I liftAG hnd Some experience in ir3ing to raipc cipilal for a sugar mill on a modest 
Bcalo in AfiPam 

The mam obstacle «afi the alisencc of capitalifif Imsmofisinon in Assam, Then comes the 
sin ness of small ln\eBior^ to go in for an} thing new 

Q 2 — There IB aery litCle capital in Assam for indnstnil purposes The rich ManaariB, 
•uho prncticalh contiol the trade in Afisain, do not Fiem to ha\e anr inclination to industrial 
cntcri risCB on joint-Etock principles 

Thus the BaaingB of the middle class are the onl} resources for capital But they require 
acr\ stiong indmeincnts to be drawn out for an iiuistmont 

Q 5 — State aid in Bome shape or othei is cEsential for infant industnc= 

(1) Money grints-in-aid maj be useful in capts of nuch industries as require research and 
cxpenmentB for de\ eloping or idopting suitable methodB, processes, ct< 

(2) Bounties and subsidies with or without protcitnc duties maj betaken recourse to in 

cases of well established industiies requiring some aid for foreign comjielition or for carrying 
on an) impioacmcnt in methods or machincrKS ' 

(1) LoaiiB, with or without intcrcBt, upon proper seciirit} should take the fonn of a first 
aid and Bhould not he i har to other forms of Stale aid The principles of agricultiiinl loans 
should be adopted for small industiial potentialities 

(5) Siipph of in iclniiorj on the liire-piirehase Fjsicm does not seem tohnveanv adaantage 
in it, except when a pioneei or dcmonsti ition faeloi} is handed over to a private |iart} 


(o) The guinntecd puichiBO of products nm> be made in the cases of articles necessary 
for State use 

Q 0 — In cases of (3) and (6), » e , gnnrantcod dn idend and pirticipation in share capital 
Government may have control in the m imgoincnl of the tompanits by appointing Govern- 
ment directors In other kinds of State nui, Gov orninent iiiav jiroFcribo such Btandards "^f 
quaht) and qiiantit} in output as will have the objects of State aid icaliswl 

Co-opcntivc Societies Q 12 — Co-operativo Societies should bo cntourigcd for the following — 


(1) Ilandlooin weavers — 

(a) Among Maniptiris and Jugis in the Surma Valley and erir/i weavers in 
Assam > 

(2) Wood turnerB of lao dye tojs, tops, hooka stems, etc , in Sylhet 

(3) Iron-smiths in Svlhet 

(4) Bell metal workers in Kamrup, .Torhat and Sjlhet 

(5) Flint growing industries m Sj Ihet 


As the classes of people concerned aio baokw ard there should bo some effective Govern- 
ment initiative in organising and worl lug up the Societies with substantial Goiemmcnt aid 
High usury raging in the maikot and the encumbered economic condition of these people do 
not warrant any spirit of co-operntion among themselves And the help must come from 
oiitBido either fiom the Government or from any linancial agonej 


II — Technical Aid io Industries 


IndustrmlSurvcvs 


Q 25 Certainly 

The agricultural resources of the province should bo surveyed as regards the following — 

1 The prospects of flint growing, c^ , the pineapples in Sylhet and onnges in Svlhet 
as well as the Khasia Hills, with special reference to export and preserv ing 

2 Improvement in the Sjlhet fish curing industry and the possible utilisation of tin 
waste offal tor manurnl pui poses 

3 Export of hides and bones as to their beaiings upon cattle diseases and the nrosnoci 

01 a boue-crushing mill in the Sylhet district ^ ^ 

4 Studies upon the quality of the available commercial oil-seeds of the province with a 
VJGw to increase their oil contentsi 
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III — Assistance tn Marketing Prochtcfs 

^ Q 28 Commeicial museums are very useful institutions But for a province like ComnicrcmlMusoumf 

Assam they are too big things unless they form an appendage to an Educo-Bconomic museum 
with agncultural, industrial and other sections 

Q 29 For a modest beginning Gauhati may bo selected for a centre and the arrange- 
ment and the working may be left to the Gommissionei 

*- Q 30 It will not be piacticable for the Government to undertake any sale operation Sales Agencies 

To help any minoi and unorganised cottage industry Government may purchase some products 
to stock their museums and to supply samples to trade representatives in other centies and 
pi 0 Vinces 

Q 31 Exhibitions are useful in their own avay, specially foi industrially advanced Evlutitions 
people They should be more or less Imperial in chaiactei Backward provinces like Assam 
are less likely to be benefited by them proportionately to their cost On the other hand 
such provinces may more adv an+ageously send out, at State expense, alargenumbei of caiefully 
selected lepiesentatives both official and non-official to visit exhibitions held in big cities 

Q 34 Trade icpresentatives for whole of India may in time be necessary to represent Tndo Representa 
India outside But it is not the starting but the culminating point in view The internal 
organisation should be developed fiist 

Q, 3G Yes, every province should have trade representatives in all important trade 
centres of India with which there aie possibilities of trade connections 

Q 37 Yes 

Q 39 The co-operative movement should be developed so as to ofiei facilities in 
marketing indigenous products 

IV — Otfier Forms of Government Aid 

Q 56 Up till now there is none 

Q 57 to 61 Leaving aside the tea and mining industries, this piovince appeals to officnl Organisation 
have very little room for an independent Ibrectoi foi Industries Ass im is pi imarily an 
agricultural province and her geographic position is not such as to develops manufactuiing 
industries on any very laige scale Her industiial development shall have to remain 
inseparably connected with agriculture and her economic conditions necessitate an 
extensive co-operative oiganisation side by side with hei agricultuial and industrial progress 
Such being the case the most efiective arrangement will be to bimg, if possible, all these three 
departraents'under one head This officer should be assisted by expert deputies in the difierent 
departments There should also be an advisoiy boaid constituted of both officials and suitable 
non-officials This board over and abov e being an advisory one should have executive poweis 
with budgetted funds on the lines of the Assam Local Boards 

Q, 62 Theie should be animpeiial Department to correlate the separate activities of the Inipcrnl Department, 
various provinces as legaids industries , 

Q 64 This department should be in charge of an officer not below the lank of a member 
of the Executive Council of the Viceroy It should be manned by experts whose duties will 
be to woik in co-operation wuth the provincial industrial departments with a view to develops 
industries of both local and Imperial interest 

Q 68 In Assam the provincial industrial oiganisation when created may take up the Work of Provincml 
following, to begin with — Depnrtmont 

(1) Making a thorough industiial suivey 

(2) Collecting statistics, 

(3) Developing financial facilities 

Q 71 For the purpose of technical education there should be a pionovinced Imperial TccLnological Insti- 
policy and a system of general industrial education will have to be developed before any tutmus 
technological research institution can be taken full advantage of 

For this purpose India may be divided into foui zones, say — 

(1) The eastern zone with Calcutta for its centre. 

(2) Western zone with Bombay ~ 

/ (3) The northern zone 

(4) The southern 

Each of these zones should be given a full poly technical institution They should 
make specialities of the major industries of their zones and have research facilities for the 
same It will be bettei if these polytechmcal institutions are affiliated to the Universities 
The following courses should bepiovided in each of these institutions — 

1 Mechanical engineering 

2 Electrical engineering 

12 A 
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3 aiming engineering 

4 Applied chemistry — 

(0) JIannfacture of chemicals 

(1) Tanning 

(c) fermentation phj siologj 

6 Textile courses — 

(0) Spinning 

(1) Weaving 

(c) Dj eing and calico jirmting 
G Ceramics- — 

'• (a) Glass 

(o) Porcelain 

(e) Cement 

7 Minoi industncs of both chemical and mechanical intuie, ey , malclics 

pencil, soap, celluloid, paper, etc 

S Industrial economy md management of industrial establishment 

Q 07 and 100 In the Surma A''alley wateiwa-^s pla} a \er 3 important rdle in the 
internal trade and it ippears that there is ample lOom for their improvement The water-borne 
trade of the Valley specially during the rains is quite a oluminoue Hut very little attention 
is paid to this either by the Public Works Depaitmeni oi the local boards 

The improvements in the waterways fiom Theiiaghat to Companjguu] requiie special 
mention as a considerable portion of the Ivhasia Uill produce finds its outlet through this 
channel The lime quarry ing indubtrj and the potato trade are calculated to be much 
benefited 

Q 102 Nothing that I know of 

With more than lOO inches annual rainf ill at Cheriapunjee and steep gndienfs on 
their southern slopes, giving use to a number of rapids, the Khasia Hills appear to possess 
good resouices foi h}dro-eleotric installations 

Q 105 With extensive new clearances in the virgin forests of Assam and consequent 
fellmg of valuable timber trees, it is strange to note that very little is commercially ntili«cd 
Possible there is some defect in the forest regulations or more probably in the transpoit 
facilities The most wasteful methods of cleanng jungles by simply burning down every- 
thing require some investigations with a view to pievent any avoidable waste by encouraging 
destruotiv e distillation of wood and the manufacture of wood tar, acetone, charcoal, &.c 

Rates of freight for goods of industrial and agricultural importance in the local and 
provincial railways as well as m the steamer companies should be so arranged as to stand as 
no bariier in the development of local industries 

Q 113 Supplj of raw mafcnals in Assam wanants investigations with a view to 
develop the following — 

hlatch shek and pencil chips manufactures 
Paper pulp manufacture ' 

Agar wood distillation 

Destructive distillation of wood and acetic acid manufacture 

Citric acid manufacture from limes and lemons of the Khasia Hills and Daiiang 

Starch making 

Fruit canning and preservmg 
The assam silk industry 
Hand loom weaving 

Improv ed wicker work and cane and grass matting 

Improvement in the fish drjnng industry of Sylhet and utilisation of its waste 
products for manure 

Improvement in oil pressmg by the use of hvdrauhc press ind extiactiou throiio-h 
Solvents 

Bone grinding for manure 

Calcareous cement 

Hydro-electric installations 

Manufacture of calcium caihide and cyanamide 


Oral Evidekce, 7th Jaxuari 1918 

Vall^T^^^'e^ Q You are Superintendent of Agriculture in the Surma 
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Q Where did you learn agrieultare ? — A I studied agriculture and agricultural 
chemistry m Japiu and also studied sugii inanfactme in Formosa, as a special training 

Q Were jou sent by Government or did you go as a pi i\ ate scholar? — A I went with 
a scholuship from apiivate institution in Calcutta 

Q Weic you sent by the Soientifio and ludustiial Association, Caloutti .? — A Yes 
Q How long have you been in Japan ? — A I had been there actually for foui yeais 
Q Since you returned from Japan, what did you do ? — A I tiied to float a sugar company 
111 the first intance and made some beginning as well, but for vaiious reasons I could not 
make it a success 

Q Did j ou actually start the sugar company ? — A I drew up a scheme and canvassed for 
capital 

Q Do you mean the Gauripur Raja’s conipanj ?—A Yes 

Q What IS the leal cause of that company not being piomoted ? — A The flist dilficulty 
was capital 1 travelled all over Assam I wont to some of the big zemindars of Bengal 
including the Mahaiaja of Kasimbazai and was promised some support , but I became dis- 
appointed later on as othei difficulties ciopped up 

Q Youi difficulty was mainly one of capital ? — A Yes, but that was not all I got 
some promise of capital and with the assistance of the Raja of Gauripur and some olhei 
gentlemen 1 diew up a scheme and started planting sngaicaiie on a small scale to begin with 
But the mam difhculty came from the tea planters’ oppositio i when the scheme was floated, 
to our seouiing lands on easy terms I do not remember the details of the piocedure, hut 
somehow oi other there was opposition, and some very severe conditions were pioposed to be 
imposed by the Government 

Q Since you formed your scheme theie was opposition from the tea planters ? — A We 
applied for land from Government on a thuty yeais’ lease You know theie is a special 
cultivation lease whose terms aie very easy and favourable, and we asked Government to 
extend these special cultivation lates to sugarcane There have been examples betore of 
giving special cultivation leases foi the cultivation of rice and mustard on a laige scale and 
improved methods But in this case they construed the rules very strictly and declined to 
accept sugaicane (on a plantahon scale) as a crop for special ciillivation hut ofiered to 
lecommend to the Government of India to make a special case of oui application and give 
us laud on i dO yeais’ lease subject to some special conditions There weie some foui condi- 
tions laid down, but 1 do not remember all of them 

Q Theie is no use telling what you don’t remember Do you mean that the Government 
of India did not sanction or was it the Local Government who did not grant concession ^ — 
A W’e did not go so tai as that the conditions were so drastic that we did not dare to 
accept them 

Q The conditions vveie laid down by the Assam Government and they were so hard ind 
diastic that you could not accept them ? — A We were afraid that people would not come 
forward to put in tneii capital under those conditions 

Q Was it because of those conditions that you could not raise money ? — A They scared 
away some -would-be investors At auv rate they addeil to the difficulties in laising 
capital 

Q What were those conditions ? — A The first condition was that the whole of the 
capital, namely two lakhs, should be subscribed The next condition lelatod to laboui, 
namely, that we shall not employ or harboui oi allow settlement of any labourei oi his 
dependents who have been imported into Assam at the expense of any tea garden unless he 
has been in the province for foui years without any advance agieement oi bonus fiom any te i 
garden (In othei woids, to be employed in the sugar conoein he should be a man who has not 
leceived anj ad'anco IT bouus from any tei garden for four years) This condition was a 
terror to us Have you understood this ? 

Q I have undeistood, but please explain — A It is this the tea gaiden coolies are such 
that they live a hand to mouth life and cannot live, and nobody can expect thorn to live, for 
four years without getting a single rupee as advance (although worked foi ,in due course) 
from any employer That condition of remaining entirely free for foui yCais before 
seeking employment elsewneie is not to be found in any othei line 

Q What 18 the thud condition ? — A The third condition was that the company shall 
meet a fully equipped sugar refinery within thiee yeais of the lease 

Q What was the fourth condition ? — A I do not remember the fourth 

Q Are you in a position to give ns a copy of these conditions or ask anybody vv ho has 
got it to supply us with a copy ? — A I think the Raja of Gauripux has got the whole file 

Q ill you write to the Raja of Gauripur ? His Manager gave evidence before us in 
Calcutta, but I think he didn’t go into any such detail ? — A I think you can get the details 
from Government'^ if you like 

Q In which year was it ? — J ' This case is very well known Itnas in 1911 and 19kS 
just aftei the reconstitatioii of the Government of Assam 


* Tho papers woro subsequently placed before the Comuusfion 
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Q That IS why you could not laise capital for this sugar factory 4“ — A With the hope 
that we shall be able to raise the necessary capital and that ne shall get the lease on eisy 
terms we pioposed this scheme When we fiist appioached the Chief Commissioner, Colonel 
Kennedy was here as Second Seoietaiy I saw him nith some othoi gentlemen ind they 
gave us all sorts of encouiagemeiit , but when it came to giving the leise, some of the 
tea pknteis objected, there was some discusssion in the 'lea Association and coriespondence 
with the Government in this connection , and aftei that as the result, it was pioposed that 
if we accepted those conditions Goveinnient would be jirepared to forward oui application for 
land with lecommendatioiis to the Government of India ^ 

Q Mav I take it that the Goveinment was fiist willing to give you reasonable terms, 
and ifter discussion with the 'I’ca Association, who made objections, stricter teims wore insisted 
on? — A Yes 'fhe first thing was not lu writing I saw the Second Secietarv when we 
began oui movement and 1 foimed the idea that theie will be no diflicultj in securing 
land 

Q He told you verlnllj ? — A If I had been aware of this attitude on the part of 
these tea planteis or that Goveinment would take such a view' of their demands, I would not 
have wasted two years or so of my life in tijing to float this company 

Q You were promised verbally tb it you would get reasonable teiras? — A I w is not 
piomised, but then (Governments’) attitude was veiy svmpathetic in the first inst into, 
but when they came to give land they laid dow'ii those conditions which I very strongly believe 
was due to the protest from the tea planters 

Q Have you any written document to prove that this vv.ib due to the protest from the 
tea girdeus ^ — A One thing I can tell jou, of course these are — 

Q I undeistand yoiii difl culty because you ire a Government servant now, but as jou 
have come to give evidence you ought to ouppoit your stafements by facts — A As I 
Undeistand, the piotest came fiom the tea planters, I know so much When, with the 
hope that I shall be able to ruse more capital and to do eveij thing, I began a small 
Bugaicane cultivation, with some Rs 10,000 from several gentlemen, half of which was 
coiitiibiitcd bj the Raja of Gauripui and was using some floating ev-tca gaiden coohes (who 
had not been attached to any tea garden), the planteis objected to that 

Q Then JOU took to Government sei vice after j oil had been disappointed in this ? — A 
Yes, then I took to Goveinment service 

Q 'Phen in youi ev idcnce undei technological institutions jou saj jou want technic il 
colleges or schools for mechmic il engineering, clcctiicil engineering, mining, and so on, 
JOU have put down some siv comses, but joii do not seem to have provided for giving practical 
experience? A I am speaking from what I saw in Japan 

Have they not got practical tiainiiig comses ? — A 'J'hey have ongmoonng shop® 
and small manufactories attached to the colleges These vvoikshops belong to the institute® 
and they work for the institutes 

Q In jour answei to question 102 you speak of possibilities of hydio elcotnc installations 
in Assam Is it a geneial observation, or do j on know anj paiticular places where water 
powei can be produced ? — A It is a general obsei vation stncllj speaking 1 wis Irivolling 
at the foot of the Kbasi hills and I saw several bill streams coming dow ii w ith suflicient 
watei-head 

Q You didn’t go into it tlioioughly with a view to piepanng a scheme '' — A It was not 
possible I only compared those vvafeifalls with what I saw in Japan 

Q Then in answei to question 105 you say " With extensive new clearances in the 
viigiu foiests of Assam and consequent felling of valuable timber trees, etc , etc " , hav e you 
got any definite plan oi do you only suggest the possibilities ? — A My idea was derived from 
what I saw in Japan There they manufacture chaicoal from foiest wood foi then everyday 
use In preparing chaicoal thej get wood tai and other things and they take these away and 
manufacture acetic acid I saw a factoiy there doing all these things 

Q That IS what you saw in Japan, jou have not gone into the mattoi thoioughly here ? 
— A No 

Q Then you say “ Rates of freight for goods of industrial and agricultural importance, etc , 
etc ” Can jou give us particulai instances where you think these rates are hindiances to the 
development of industries ? — A I can cite one instance fiom mv own experience I manu- 
factured some ffui from that small cultivation I stalled They hav'e special rates for ffiir 
transport from Chittagong to Tinsukia side , that late is 4 annas 4 pies per maund vtd 
Chandpm When I want to transpoit from TinsuLia to Chittagong side then their 
rate is 1-4-0 pei maund TinsuLia to Chandpur m place of 0 4-4 which is the local rate 
But if 1 want to transport to Dacca or some other place from Tinsukia it is 0-9-3 via 
Chandpm So I could not sell any gnr in selected maikets owing to the variations in rates 
1 sent some to Dacca and I had to sell it theie because the freight was cheapei I wrote to 
the railway authorities, but they paid very little heed to it 

Q Is there any other instance which jou can cite ? — A No, that is the only instance 

Ml A Ghaiterton — Q What aiea were you cultivating with sugar cane in jour nrelimi* 
uaiy e-xpenment ? — A When I started I planted 25 acres, and in the second veai I planted 
40 acies more, hut the difficulty of capital came in and I could not keep up the whole thing. 
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I kept only 25 acies, that is^ 50 acie"? (25 ratoon and 25 plant) m the second 3 ear , then 
the whole thing had to be stopped, so I had gradually to wind up this cultivation 

Q, What sort of crop did you get ? How much pei acre ? -A In certain places I was 
getting about 80 maunds of gin per acre 

Q How were you crushing it ?— 4 With oidinary cattle powei 

Q In answer to Question 105 you speak of destructive distillation Do you refer to agar 
w ood distillation ?- ^ No By destiuctive distillation I meant manufaetuic of chaicoal, 
acetone, wood tai, etc From agai wood a kind of essential oil is prepared by simple distillation 
111 Sylliet They manufacture it in a very crude u ay by placing ordinary big copper kettles 
over an open fire , in consequence of that the produce is of infenoi quality I thought some 
impioved machinery might be used 

Q What 18 done with the agar oil ? — A It is expoited to Calcutta and Bomba 3 first, 
then to Aiabia, Persia, Turkey and Egypt, etc ^ 

Mr 0 B Low — Q With regard to tliese_ conditions which you were speaking of as 
applied to the sugar factory which you proposed to start, are similar conditions applied to 
people who want to stait tea gaidens ? — A No 

Q Do you lealise the trouble about the question of the enticement of laboui l—A Yes, 

I do 

Q And feeling IS aroused I understand by the suspicion that Indian concerns wish to 
entice the labour of European concerns ? — A Fes, there is suspioion, biif they cannot stop 
a new tea garden using floating labour 

Q Do they make it a condition that a tea garden newly stalled should join an 
existing association of employeis who undertake not to entice one another's laboui ? — A No, 
there IS no such undertaking 

Q Do Government insist on any new tea garden joining an association 2 Pi obablj 
you do not know ? — A I do not know 

The Hon'ble Lt -Colonel Gurdon here said that Goiernment does not make such a 
condition * 

Q Supposing Government did make a condition that you should impoit yourself a 
reasonable quantity of labour for yom land purposes, would you have agreed to that ? — A 
We must have had to import , how can wo depend upon floating coolies? 

Q,, Then supposing i ou had undertaken to import a certain amount of laboui, that 
would have heeu a guarantee on your part that you did not intend to make a living by 
stealing other people's coolies ? — A Quite so 

Q Would you not agree to a condition of that soit? — A Yes, I should 

Q With refeience to yom present work as Superintendent of Agriculture, what exactly 
IS the nature of work going on 111 the Surma Valley? Ha\e you got any agricultural 
farms ? — A Yes 

Q What IS the extent of the area ? — A About 80 aoies 

Q Who IS in charge ? — A There is a farm manager 

Q You aie in charge of the demonstiation work ? — A Yes 

Q And of the farm ? — A I have not got anything to do with the management of the 
farm The farm is directly under the Deputy Directoi 

Q Then what do you demonstrate ?— '4 We demonstiate the effect of artificial manures 
and better seeds and bettei implements 

<2 What seeds are you demonstrating in particular ? — A^ Improved paddy seeds, jute 
seeds and others We have been demonstrating these for the last two years 

Q On the faim? — A Yes on the farm as well as in cultivator’s lands In the faim we 
are glowing them, hut it is suited specially foi paddy 

Q Is it a good jute aiea ? — A Yes, we have some good jute soil in the farm But paddy 
IS the main crop and jute is of secondary importance 

Q My point is this are you demonstrating things which are shown to be good on the 
farm and are you getting the public to believe that the f um cultivation is good ? — A Paddy 
IS the main object of the Sylhet farm but the results of the farm cultivation are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to advocate our own paddies So we are till now recommending the 
Dacca seeds 

Q Can you try other people's seeds on your farm ? — A Yes, we are tiyingthat We 
have got special lands for expei iments in seed selection for paddy only, and experiments 
are carried out, hut it is too early to expect definite results 

Q Are you doing anything in the way of cotton at all ? — A No 

Q Do you think cotton cultivation is any use heie? Is long staple cultivation possible 
here ? — A Long staple cotton may be giown over the Noith Cachar and Garo Hills 

Q I know the Garo hill cotton which has a staple of |th of an inch Cau you say 
whether long staple cotton is grown m any other place ? — A I have seen some long staple 
cotton grown in North Cachar hills, 
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Q H'i\ 0 von anv idci 'i‘> to 'wliat sort o£ yipld itgivc^^ — j-/ Wo cannot form un ido’ 
becanse they grow all sorts of crops mived np in jhimiPitiff 
Q It IS a sort of hill cultivation ? — A Yes 

Q Yon don’t think it is a business proposition? — A The cnltivation is so nneertnn with 
these hill people that it Ins not como within the scope of regular cultivation 

Q Is an\ research being done b> any firm or by your Department? — A We have 
not been able to do am thing verv much in the Surma Valley, but there is an Inspector for 
the Khasia, Jaintia and Garo Hill« 

Q You talk about cvamining the quality of available common lal oil-=oeds of the 
province wath a view to increase their oil contents is any selection going on with reference to 
oil-seeds ^ — A This year we arc tnang to introduce ‘ bold type” linseed into the Surma Valley 
Q Is it for oil or for flax ? — A There is no flax grown hero, every thing is utilised for 
Oil purposes 

Q There are I believe flax experiments gong on hero ? — A Not in the Surma Valley 

Q Is anything done in the way of studying mefabolwm of the oil-seods wath a view 
to increase their oil-contents ? Is any rose uch of tint kind being dme here? — A No, wo 
have had no research m this lino 

The IIon’Lle Li -Colonel P P T Ovrdon — Q ^ou are an ofiiior of the \gricullural 
Department, aren t j on ? — ^ Vcb 

Q Have yon any experience of hone meal inanuie? — A We ha\e been demonstrating 
the use of bone meal w ith good results 

Q. Where do yon obtain your hone meal from ? — A From Calcutta 
Q You have a firm that supplies it 9 — A Mosers McKilIican and Company supply ns 
Q Would it he possible to m inufacturc bone meal in the proiinco of Assam ^ — A I 
think so 

Q Are hones readily available? — A There will bo a snfilcient amount of hones for one or 
two mills 

Q Where, in the Surma Valley ? — A Yes There water transport is very convenient 
and cheap too 

Q What about the As^am Valley ? — A In the Assam Valley I think it will be very 
difficult because there are no transport faciUlies I moan cost of carnage of the raw 

materials will be prohibitive m the Assam Valley 

Q Eow do thev collect hones ? — A There arc a set of people who collect bones from 
different places and carry them away to Calcutta 

Q What sort of people are they 7— A They are I think low class Mahomedans 

<2 Would you not bo able to get such people in the Assam Valley ? — A It will he 
difficult 

Q In the Surma Vallcj you could get such people? — A It will he easier m the 
Surma Valley 

Q Do you think it will be any good starting a bone crusbiiig factory say at Sylbet or 
some other central place ? — A It will be better to start it at a place near Ajmmganj for 
instance, but the site has to be investigated 

Q What other manures do you use 7 — A We are using oil cake 
Q Where do yon get that from ? — A Locally 
Q Is tbat easily obtainable ? — A Yes 

Q Have you depdts for the supply of oil cake m diCerent parts of the province ? — A 
No, we have got no depots 

Q Who supplies oil cake ? — A We purchase it from the tehs 

Q The Agricultural Department, I understand, supplies it? — A Tiie Agricultural 
Department have got a seed depOt here at Gnuhati, but it will bo too costly to get manure 
from this place 

Q What about the Surma Valley, is there anv dep6t there for the supply of oil cake ? 
— A There is no dep6t there 

Q Or for any other manure ? — A There is no depot 

Q The ryots if the} wish to obtain manure have to purchase it from Calcutta, is it so ? 
— A They only use oil cake in small quantities and they get it locall} 

Q What do the planters do ’ — A They get it from Calcutta 

Q Could it not be arranged to supply it locally ? — A Yes, if a bone meal factory is 
erected we can snpply bone mannre to cultivators locallv But I do not think there will be 
enough of the produce to meet the demands of the tea planters too 

Q And other manures too ^—A For other manures such as oii cake it will he quite easy 
to supply the needs of the cultivators if we have a seed dep6t and stock oil cake there 
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Str F n Stewari — Q In wbat jears weie you in Japan ? — A Prom 1905 to W09 

Q Whero were you ? — A I went to Tokio fiist and lemained tliere £or five months , 
then 1 went to the Agricultural College it Sapporo 

Q Did you have any tionhle in getting admission into the college 9 — A No, I did not 
have anv trouble in getting admission into the agiiculhiral college, but it is ditlicult to get 
admission to other colleges such as those which give engineeung and industrial courses 
> Q Is theie vny tiouble about admission to the chemistry course'* — A No But as a 
rule the number of seats are limited but they show some consideration to foreigners 

Q Wheie is youi home ? Do you come from Assam or Bengal ? — A I come from 
Assam, fiom the Sibsagar district 

Q Which company weieyou trying to raise capital for ? — A Foi a sugai factory 
Q Was that to be an Assamese company ? — A I wanted to start it with the people of 
Assam, but we did not want to icstrict it to this province alone 

Q Do I understand that the conditions which Government laid down in wilting were 
much stricter than those you had been led to expect from conversation with Government 
orticers ? — A Yes 

Q The first of those conditions refers to the amount of capital You were trying to raise 
two lakhs cf capital, and Government made it a necessary condition that that should all be 
paid up ? — A Yes 

Q Is not two lakhs capital a very modest sum on which to start a factory ? — A Wo 
wanted to stait on a modest scale 

Q But would it be safe to tiy to stait such a factory with less capital? — A I think 
we should have lequired the whole amount 

Q You could not get that condition waived on the part of Government ? — A Of course, 
if they viewed it in that spirit it is all right, but the othei conditions weie such that even, if 
we had been able to find the capital, we would have failed to comply with them 

Q Is it not tine that the leal leason why you failed to start the factory was that you 
could not get the capital ? — A We looked at the matter fiom Ibis standpoint We wanted 
liudfrom Government first and then we wanted to raise the capital In Assam we have 
not got big capitalists, so we have to depend upon middle class men and if Government had 
taken some interest and given this land on favourable terms, then it would have created some 
faith and we could have induced people to put money in it That was oni standpoint , but, 
when these conditions weie harsh, wo gave it up as some people actually got afraid 

Q But don^t you agree that it would have been a very unfortunate expciicnce for the 
piovince if the factoiy had been started with too little capital and bad failed ? — A It would 
not hive done harm if I had not got the whole amount of two lakhs or very neaily so I 
mean even if it was 4,000 or 5,000 less that would not have mattered , but if I did not even 
get one lakh, a half at least, I would not have ventured to launch foith 

<2 How much did you succeed in collecting? —A I secured promises for Ks G5,000 
Q How much actually paid up? — A The amount was promised in respect of the 
Sugar Company and as the company was not registered we had no need of calling up the 
amount In the meantime, while negotiations were going on with Government, I raised 
about Rs 10,000 amongst a few fiiends and started the small siigai plantation which we 
wanted to make the nucleus of the proposed company but which w e had to giv e up aftei- 
waids 

Q With lefeience to the question of labour is not labour one of the chief difliculties in 
the way of the development of'industries in Assam ? — A Yes 

Q When Government wanted to impose this condition did yon say that you were 
prepared to import your own labour? Did you put that as a specific proposition? — A No, 
we did not, because it did not come to that as we objected to the principle of making special 
conditions in our case while other industries, e g , tea, are unhampered with any such conditions 
Q With refeience to your answers to questions 57 to G1 yon sav, apait from the tea and 
mining industries, this province appears to have very little room for an independent Dircctoi 
of Industries How do j on reconcile that with youi answer, especially to question 113? 
Would not those industries afford plentv of scope foi a Director of Industries ’ — A In the 
latter part of thatpaiagraph I have given my suggestions 

Q Your suggestion might be moie definite Would not a Dnector of Industries be the 
right man to do all that ? — A Yes 

Q Don’t you think he will have plenty to do to go into the indnstnal problems of the 
province, and so on? — A I have suggested that co operative societies might do that 

Q There is a Dnector of Agriculture here already, is there not ?—A Yes 

Q Is he not a very busy oJlicei ? — Has he not got plenty to do already ? — A Now th c 
Director of Agricultuie has got to do land records work as well Our difficulty is abiiit 
capital and I should be very glad if the co-operative department also is associated with the 
mdustnal movement 
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Q What joii icaUj moan is (Imt it aioiild ho (oo rniicli MOih for one man niul von vonhl 
liho to SCO these tlneo oflicesi, (he Registrar of Co opci itivo Sooielies, the Director of Agn- 
cuKure, and Uic Ducctor of Indiisiiics to be a%ocmlcd in a combined department, is that 
riglit ? — J It -uill not be impnctitablo if he is assisted iiith expoit deputies 

Q Then YOU say foi the puiposes of tec biiical education and research India should be 
divided into four geographical /ones, etc Would it not pcihaps be boftoi if you had v 
nuinbei of industrial research institulcs divided ac coiding to groups, say, the chemical insti- 
tute in one place, nietalliirgical in anothoi, ind so on ? — J Hfj idea is to supply all the 
diffeieiit blanches of technical educption in one institute ■nhich should mabo speci ilities of 
the mTjor industries of its vono, Ailieio they mil ha\o practical fanlitics for stiidjing them 
Q Ilon’llc Sti H N Moolitjcc — In connection rnth ^oiir proposed siigir company 
Tou stiongly bolioio that if Go\eriimcnt had gnen you reasomblo teims lou would hn\o 
been able successfully to float the companj ? — A We hoped so 

Q Also you -nould ha\c no cause to enlico I iboiii from other tea gardens ? — A Yes 
Q You said that one of the coiidilions laid down by Govcinmeiit was that am coolie 
who had lecencd during the prciions foul jcais nni nhanec from atn tea garden should not 
be employed by ymUjand it was \en imjinclic ihlc iiid could not ho earned out otherwise, you 
weie hopeful of worl mg your factory with success ? — A Ko, it was not quite impracticable 
But, on piiuciplc, I do not quite see win a coolie after Inaing sened in a garden for 4 or 'i 
years should not be fiec to go and sene another man But for these strict conditions I ihiiib 
w e c ould ha\ o w orl.cd out our scheme 

Q You fliiiib that IS very unreasonable ? — A 1 think so 
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Government md 
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Assam IS a pool pioiiiice Thoie arc no monied men worlh the name, nor arc there any 
landed aiistocr icy Hence (here is h iidly am hoarding which can ho com erted into liquid 
capital Capital, if ovci found, will be brnhll collections from (lie poor middle class whoso 
savings are intuially smaller I oiico tried to laiso a small capital to itm a washing soap 
indusliy at Gaulnli, hut I failed to realise even the small capital that was needed O’ho 
ditliculties aie manifold — (1) people arc rcliictaul to part with their small sayiiipfs m an 
enteiprisc of which tlicy have no idea and are not cognisant of its ups and downs, (2) the 
rate of interest being generally verv liigli here, ranging from 18 to 00 per cent per annum, 
people generally find money-lending more lucrative, and a surer business than investments in 
other industries , and (8) the collapse of a few yoiut stock companies st tried in these paifs 
for picEBing mustard oil, etc , Ins proved a dead block to any now cutci prise 


The only wav , m my opinion, to i also capital is by establishment of industrial hanks 
in this province, under the supcivision uid control of Government, vvhorciu Government 
should purchase some shaics Government connection and control will ensure cioditnnd 
money will flow lu and even those planters who deposit llicir money in Calcutta hanks will 
diveit the same to tho iiidustiial banks These banks should work on the co-operative 
principle 

So fai as my piovinco is concerned I am almost sure that, without Government aid, no 
new venture will he attempted The nature of Government aid ought to be clifferent foi 
different kinds of industrial opening Guaiantecd dividends foi i limited period will be 
necessary for smaller industries, while louis and supply of machinery and pi int in c ise of 
biggei ones, and guaranteed or preferential Government purchase of products foi both 
While anotbei biaiich of industiy connected with the Government forest rc'crves will require 
Government help iii the shape of exemption of tax or royalty on any article used iii the 
industry 

I think Government assistance in audit and direction will bo required for all sorts of 
financial aid by Government to industries excepting the methods No 7 in question No C of 
the printed list 

I am against Government establishing any pioneei factories in Assam for our people 
are too poor and too uneducated to profit by the same Government has established v few 
demonstiation farms in Assam wbioli, in my humblo opinion, have done no good to tho 
country 


Co-operative societies, if organised on a big scale, can supply capital to small industries 
and, to my mind, they aie admirably adapted to enoouiage cottage industries, vv Inch are 
glmost indigenous in all Assam households 
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The limit of Govoi nmeiit assistance ivlnoli I propose is that Government aid should imnls o£ Go\ cm 
only be given in cases of local Indian concerns, foi it appears that theie is no dearth of ment a-^sist inci. 
capitil foi companies started in Great Britain oi even in Calcutta. 


II — Technical Aid to Industries 

Assam is essentially an igiicultiiial countiy Ninety per cent of hei population, if Domonstnli'ni 
not more, depends upon agiioulture as the main industii Go\ eminent would do w ell to factory 
establish i model domonstiation factory in some suitable centie to show the up to date 
implements of husbandly, to exhibit the treatment of the seil and the use of manuics, and 
the s\ stem of impro nng seed grams Along with it theie ought to be classes wherein the 
riot’s children can undergo a couise of lessons and lectuies in scientific agricultiue 

This factory should also possess one oi two e\perts to teach the apprentices va'ious aits Tiaminn; of 
ind handicrafts which require only a small capital to start with What I mean is thi« npin entices 
Iheie IS ample loom for a small industiy for canning the various fruits — oranges, lemons, 
citions, pears, etc,' — that are abundantly grown in Assam A slight knowledge of the 
chemistry of preserving fruits, exti acting jmee, and making sjrups, jams, etc , may be turned to 
a lucrative beginning in this industry The canes of Assam maj be utilised for -wickei woiL 
by a knowledge of technical design Examples can be multiplied, but I refrain fiom putting 
them up If some technical education could be given in the demonsti ition factoiy then it 
will be a great help to the Assamese to take to small industiies 


III — Assistance tit Marlctnig Products 

I have not much faith in commercial museums for the simple reason that oui people Commen. al 
aie not vet qualified to giasp the real spiiit of the museums What is wanted more is a mnseum! 
commercial emporium for bunging the seller and buyei together "foi the sale, as well as the 
display, of the pioducts of minor and nnoigauised coitige industries’ 1 hey should be 
developed, on the co-opeiative principle I would not vouch foi exhibitions foi, tboiigli they Exhibitions 
would gue ample facilities for social iiiteiconise, yet they would fnl ui ibeir principal 
utilisation of imparling industrial stimulus to the people Backwardness in education, and 
especially want of technical knowledge, would deprive people of getting full benefit fioni 
these exhibitions 

Government, in oidoi to patronise Indian industries, should give the people a Govermnent 
chance of knowing its requiieinents and this could best be done by publishing lists ol pnbhoations 
impelled articles and also exhibiting samples of them in ibe emporia so that Indian industries 
may work up to the necessary finish 

Government stores should nevei be puicbased out of India unless and until the same Pmobaso oE slor< 
cannot be supplied in India Foi this purpose Government should notify its leqmroments 
in the Gazettes and also in the papers of India 

I think banking facilities for marketing indigenous pioduets can be best obtained by Banking faoibtic 
CO operative credit and industrial banks 

IT — Other Forms of Government Aid to Industries 

To those concerns foi wiiom I advocate Government aid ni mattoi of luiancos Govern- K hw pioducts 
ment owned raw pioducts should be given cntiicly free for a definite number of years aud to 
otbeis they may bo given on favourable teims 

The land policy of Goveiiimcnt is a check to oni induslual development The Band poboj 
recuiimg settlements, with then continually increasing assessment, the want or absence of 
occupancy lights of the lyots, and the auctioning of Govermnent lands lequiicd for industrial 
purposes, all tend to check our attempt to impiove oui agiicultuie, which is the mam 
industiy of the people 

Government should allow the use of snbterianean or suiplus surface water for industml Suifaco watei fa 
puiposes if they do not interfere with the migation aud communication of the people mduBtual puipoi 

P — Training of Labour and Snjieroision 

,Lack of piimary education binders industrial development for it affects the labour gj^iU ^ud ifficien 
question greatly Labomeis’ skill and cffiuency can be gieatly augmented by puinaiy of labom 
education and also by gmng them a couisc of handling machinery, etc , in the model 
demonstration factories proposed, and they should be allow ed to specialise if any of them 
show an luclination or adaptibihtv to a paiticulai machinery oi a special biaucb of 
industry 

Establishments of industrial schools in oui province is a long-felt want but, in my Industiial school 
opinion, a mcie theoretical learning will not improve matters and, as such, these schools 
should be attached to the model factoiies, w'heie students could be appienticed and nndeigo 
piactical training Night classes may be advantageously established for improving labour 
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TI — Gtntral 0£icial Aihntntdfdtwn and Organndwn 

So fir as I am utaro tlicro csibts no oflisial orgamsition in Assiiii for the (lcicloi>m(iit 
of indastnes It Ins been iiroposoJ and saiictiouLtl In the Government of India io ijipoint 
an officer in the jiost of Director of Iiidu‘-ln(.s I do not idvoc ite the crtition of aboird 
of industnes for our jirovineo, but there slionld li. a sp cnl ofhi er under tlie director to 
organno and encourago cottigo ludintius The principil cottage ludubtrv which I 
recommend is the Assam silk, tmh and tiitga, and the cotton indubtrv 

In inj opinion there should be a Government cs|K-rt nttaihtHl toeieh cub-dn I'-ion of i 
district who would visit the principal c'litros of coll ige indnslrK',, help thr jicojde to co- 
operate for the purelnso of improved power-looms, iiid abo corrcapond with the romineriiil 
empona to c'chiint and sell the finiahed articles In shoit, he wilt creite a dcimnd ind then 
sec to lib supply IleshoaldaKoleaehthe people how to reir sill norm-, on scientihe riii thods 
and also introdueo iinprovetl liretds IIo in ir ho required to work n i go-hetwfon of the 
letual VTorkers and the induslriil Innks projioced He should he the inedmin of approaching 
the people bj the Dcpirtiucnt of Agriculture or Seueiilture 

In mv opinion the Director of Industries should ho i hnsin ss man with sonic degm 
of technical knowledge, but his principal qu ilitn atiou should be lii« tap ibilit^ to mi\ tnd 
converse froolj with the actual woikcrs in the different hriiichcs of ludustrv 

ril — Organtiaiton of Teclntral and &cicnlijit JJcparhncnla of noierniutnt 

I do not think there is anj depiartmciit which is capable of giving assist uko to indnstriei 
in our province There should be a tecbnologieal instisiito for e ich piovmcj wluro apjihed 
chcraistr}, applied physics, and applied nialliora ities ma) be taught to Id tlie cducn for 
industrial work and development as is done in ill Europe in eonntnes, as wi II is m Japan and 
Vmcrica Ouc centnl high re-cardi institute for all Jndi i would do it present A college 
of commerce iiia} be added with the jirovineiil technical in-tdiite just jiroposed 

Local boards and municipalities tan asoist in promoting a dtsiro for industn il oi 
tommercial education bj stirting their own fietoncs uid trumng i munher oL ijinrenliccb 
who rnaj ultimatelj’ supply labour to iiidustrics opened 

1 Itl—Governwcrt Orgat xtahon for Ihe Collectio” and D'sUtbvtion of Comni'.rc al 

IrlcUtginu 

Dissemination of luduslnal infornntion in the vcnueul ir- can be done In the expert 
for cicb hub-divi«iou which I li ivc proposctl 


IX — Olhi.T Forna of hoVcrntrenl Action aid Organiaation. 

Lack of transport facilities bj road, rail, or witer hinder^ (ride, and heiu ' indiisfnil 
development, in the province grcatl} rorcximpk', the iirohibdivo rite of freight for niutnr 
transport between Gauhati uid Shillong, lls 3 imuin'l, is i check on tlie gre it pot ito tride 
of the Khasi Hills I think rulwaj extensions are nece>sarj in our province for the 
development of tride and industry 


X — General 

Government can do a lot m improving raw materul, eg, cotton, silk, uidsugarcnic 
I understand Government tried to rear silkworms ij Shillong, ind a demonstration f iim that 
sugarcane can be profitably grown on a cominereiil scile has boon in existence at K vmrup 
distnot for about two jears Govorninent can also inlroduco the long staple cotton from 
other placCb But to realise full success from these f irms people should be taken into 
confidence, and the improvcinents in machinerv, growing, and other stihsidnrj subjects 
should be explained to the people It is no use enteit lining liighlv paid nn ippioach ilde 
staff, oulj the expert, with Indian assistants, should bo eutortained m such f urns 


Oral Evidence, 7tii Januvut lOlS 

lion’ ole 5ir R N Moo kerjee — Q You saj in the fust pxragraph “ The collapse of a 
few joint stock companies started lu these parts foi pressing mustard oil, etc , h vs pi oved i 
dead block to any new enterprise" Can vou give us luj leasoii for the failnres ? — A There 
are varions reasons It was partlj due to the dishonesty of some of the pirtucrs, but inainlj 
on account of want of power of competition against Marwan firms These use ill soils of 
seed to increase the quantitv of oil, whereas this companj was started by some of the leading 
local pleaders who did not want to adulterate it They could not compete with Marw in 
traders and with the imported oil 

Q In the next paragraph von say “Theonlj waj, in my opinion, to raise a capital is 
by establishment of industrial banks III this jirov nice, under the supei vision and eontrol of 
Government, wherein Government should pm chasi some shares" Have vou anv idea what 
should be the capital of the bank? — A, I think we could start with 50 lakhs 
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Q What help would you waut^fiom. Gov eriimont if you started a bank with 50 lakhs ?~ 

A Govcinuient should take at least onc-fafth of the shares 

Q You thiuk the balance of the monej will come fiom Assam ? — A I'es 
Q In the first paiagraph you say you have no mouej and the people aie very pooi ■’ — 

A In that case the Euiopean planters who generally dcpoait their money in Oileutta banks 
will divert then savings to this bank if it i;, under Govcinmcut 

Q Whole would you locate joui bank ? — A It must be in some trade centre 
Q In As=,am have you got m joui mind any piiticulai suitable place }ou can 
lecommeud ’ — A I think Gauhiti would be the best place because it is the centre of ill the 
difteieut loutes aud also caiiies a large amount of tiade 

Q In legird to the tiaimng o! apprentices jou sa} “ This factory should also possess 
one or two evperts to teach the apprentices vinous aits and hiudiciafts which lequiie only a 
sin ill capital to start with” Whit about then education the> must have some sort of 
education’ If they only get practical tiaming they would not be competent to hold 
positions as supeivisoio, oi managers^ or foremen of mills? — A 'there will bo no den th of 
students in that line 

Q If they go to f ictories at what age do you think they should enter ’ — A Not befoic 
IS jeus 

Q For how many jears do you want them to go to a factory? — A Tluee ytais 
Q You think 3 yeais sulficieut for them to get a competent training to become 
foremen? — A 'i’o become foremen they might stop anothci 8 ycais 

(2 Aie there anv factories in Assam wlieie they can get a niopei tinning? — A Not 
til it I know of at allj except that tbeic aie a few stipend holders from the Williamson 
Artisan Fund attached to the llailwav Woikshops at Joihat 

Q In the last page j ou say “ Local boards and mumcipalilies can assist m promoting 
a desire for ludustiial oi commeiciil education by starting then own factoiies and ti lining 

1 number of apjiiontices who may ultimately suppily laboui to industries opened” Arc 
your local boards so iich as to start factones ? — A No, there was a confeience withiegird 
to improving our communications, and it was suggested that two oi thiee boaids should 
combine and ha\ e engineers aud a competent staff 

Ml G E Low — Q What expeiicnce have you had in floating oi dealing with 
industiial concerns? — A As I have said,^not much pi ictical expeiieuce Theie was a concein 
called the Kamrup Industrial Company. It was sinking 1 was asked to be director for 

2 months I was director aud fiom that experience I can speak I also wanted tostut, 
as I have said, a washing soap factory with Us 25,000 capital, but could not get the money 
owing to the apathy of the people 'i'hey saw that joint stock companies weie not working 
well, and one or two collapsed, one at Gauhati and tlie other at Dibrugarh 

Q Why did you think of a soap factory , was it on account of the oil mills ? — A Because 
lU this oidiuary washing soap they use hme as a saponifying agent aud we can get lime 
here in any quantity 

Q You also want oil f 01 it ?— A This ordinaiy oil would not do, we would have to 
use fat aud grease On account of the lime only I wanted to stait heie We could also 
adulterate it, if possible, with some herbaceous products, such as nfa, used for washing 
flannels Etta is grown abundantly m the jungles 

Q Have 3 ou got the idea worked out as to how you are going to make the soap, to 
combine the materials? — A We would have to take the help of experts 'The Dacca people 
lie experts in these matters, tlie indigenous soap manufactuieis 

Q You say “ Government has established a few demonstration farms ni Assam which, in 
my humble opinion, have done no good to the country” Why do you think they failed in what 
lespect? — A The first that I have in view is the sugarcane fiini at a place called Khagia- 
baii It IS far off fiom the neighbourhood of any locality and, moieover, it is on such a big 
Stale that no ordinary ryot can think of competing with it, oi get any benefit from it 

Q That IS not meant for the benefit of the ryot, but to tiy and show that sugarcane can 
be grown hereon a big scale, in older to get a sugai tactoiv Are there any farms which help 
as demonstration farms for ryots ?— jI There is one at Joihat, and there was another at 
Shillong I don’t think many people aie benefiting by them 

Q They don’t hare small plots cultivated, either hired or borrowed fiom the cultivators, 
which are cultivated undei the guidance of demonstration workers? — A Yes 

Q Do those do any good ? — A 'Fhat does not do any good because nobody takes an 
interest, nobody goes theie Jorhat is more than 24 hours’ journey from here An ordinary 
lyot would not go and look, and one day’s looking would not do 

Q What about the people around Jorhat do they go to it? — A So fai as my 
lufoimation goes they don’t go to it 

Q Why ? Because it is not made known to them oi, if they go, do they think the thing 
lb not well done ? — A It is due to want of education They don’t know f he value of different 
scientific mauuies Sometimes these don’t appeal to them In regard to the use of 
fertilisers they cannot afford to put then savings into them 
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Q In nnny othei jnrls of ludni tineilucitcd i3ots nio talmg ndvanlige verj largeK o[ 
tliesc things ? — J So far is my opinion goes these demonstrations uc not doing anv good, to 
jieople in general at least 

Q Is that owing to the laek of technical Staff ? — A There is loohnioal staff 

Q Yon say Goiornment would do well to establish a model demonstiation factorv in 
some Euitabk centio” lYhy do 3 on think that would sucecod when the demonstration 
faims hue failed ? — /I In mj note I S13 the riots' childien should also bo taken as 
ippienticcs In the piosciit dcinonstiation farms there is no provision foi apprentices nor for 
the lyots' sons 

Q Thoi don’t give short courses on anj of these fai ms foi impioicd forms of 
agiiciiltiiie as they do in othei pioviuccs? — A So 

Q You have hoaid of the system of shoit couises in other iirovinccs? — A Yes, 
1 h ivo 

<3 You speak of the luction of Governnicnt lands lequiieJ for indubtiial purposes as i 
check on agiicultuial iinpioveincnt Is that auction uitried on as a rogulai pricticc? — 
A Y'es 

Q Poi whati* — A Tor Bjiccial cultivation Q'he Assiincse jieople, the children of the 
sod, are not going m foi tea cultivation on a huge scale on account of the competition of 
European planters 'The pie’-ent law is that whoever wants land for iny special cultivation 
should apply to the Deputy Commissioner 'lint must not bo for more than COO acres 
Along with Ins applic ition ho must deposit survey fees of S iniias poi acre lie Ins also to 
cle 11 the jungles, pay forest valuation of the timbir, and other things Ho his to spend 
a lot without knowing whetliei he will got this land Then it is ulvertiscd for sale, and 
1113 one can put in their claims, or anyone w ho gets scent that so and so has applied can 
come and Lid for the land 'flio one who comes in siibEeipiontly gets the advantage of the 
iiiitnl outlay of so many thous inds 

<2 Is that outlay not refunded ? — A Yes, some time 1 ilci on All those oper it ions take 
a couple of jeais, and all that money is locked up, and he cannot get iny interest upon it 

Q Is no special coiiEidciation shown to the local people, the Assamese? — A Not that 
I know of 

Q They don’t reserve eci t iin ircas for Assamese and let them hive it on fixed teims 
without luction ? — A No 

<2 Have 1113 Assamese gontleiiieii liken up land on these spcci il cultivation tciins? — 
A Some have purchased old girdcns and some have opened out with great difliculty but 
mauj have failed to get land 

Q You say “ In my opinion thcie should bo a Government expert att iched to each Eub‘ 
division of a district who would visit the piincipil centres of collage industries, help the 
people to CO oporato for the puichaso of improved jiovver-looins, and also corrcsjiond with the 
commercial cmpoiia to exhibit ind sell the finished ai tides” What powci would vou have 
them luu 1)3 , steam, or eicctiic, 01 vvlnt’ — A Tint w ould depend on the number of people 
and the cost of the machineiv About 10 miles from hero the people are noted for their 
manufacture-. Eveivbodv uses ordinal^ looms If all the people could combine and co 
operate then most piobably steam power could bo used 

Q Those th it vv 0 saw weie working at a ver3 slow rate which, unless they chinge 
their system of vvoiking altogether, would not be suitable foi power You suggest that lhe3' 
should also have iinpioved looms? — A Yes, the fly -shuttle and lutomatic shuttles 

Q What they ipparciitly w iiit is the Jacquard loom Ykii cannot work it quukly with 
any^ othei system, not quickly enough to have pow ci 'The man I saw was only doing about 
b picks per minute ? — A 'That is what I have been coinpl lining against Theic is i waskigo 
of energy, as vv ell as time 

Jl/r A GJiaitcrtott — Q Do vou want co opciative societies for my other industiies than 
band loom weaving ? — A Wo h ive a crude system of pottery' If the jiollois could to opoi ito 
I think they can uylise pieseut methods 

Q Where would they get a market ^ — A If they can pioduce impiovcd tiles wo could 
use them Geneially, we use Mangalore and Dacca tiles Now that the cost of con ugnlod 
iron sheets is piohibitivo these good tiles could have i reidy market 

<2 You say “ Theie is ample 100m fora small industry for canning the vaiious fruits”? — 
A Eor the piesoivation of fruits m the Khasi lulls which are full of oiniigov, peais, etc 
We hav6 to sell them at once, otherwise they get lotten, If these could bo canned I think 
a small mdustiy could be run 

<2 Where would yon got the maikct foi youi products? — A, They could Lo sent to 
Calcutta and also sold locally 

<2 Would thoic be a maikot in the case of a small canning industry ? People gcnerilly 
buy canned fruit which has some reputation It is generally earned on on a big scale ’ — A 
'Therefore, I say Government aid should hem the foim of guaranteed dividends, some soit of 
financial aid, and, if Government give a guaranteed dividend for sometime, we could compete 
with otheis 
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Q Do you grow fruit on a sufficiently large scale to start sucli factories at the 
present time ? — A On a very large scale on the KLasi bills , there aie miles and miles of 
orange groves ^ 

Uon’Ue Lieutenant-Colonel PUT Gurdon — With regard to voui answer in connection 
with demonstration factories do you think there is an opening foi a Government iice farm 
in the Assam Valley ? — A Tes, if Government would take any apprentices 

0, Rice farms foi improving the methods of cultivation and the varieties of iice ? — A 
Provided at least one or two students from every suh-division are taken in there One 
central farm would not be of benefit to people who live at some distance If some students 
aie bioiigbt in there as apprentices, and know how the soil is being treated, these people 
would carry the lesson to their villages 

Q Would it he a good thing to find out what would he the best kind of iice to grow in 
any particular locality by means of experiments l—A 1 think so 

Q Also as regards the method of planting ? Some say the method of planting is a 
wasteful one , in some parts they plant rice singl) , in Assam they plant in bunches — 
A Theie aie certain varieties of uhieh they say a single plant would do 

Q Do you think the oiieralions of the Agriciiltmal Department might be extended in 
that direction ? — A Yes 

Q At present I understand theie IS no nee faim in the pro\ nice, except a small farm in 
Sylhet?— J Yes 

Q Would it be possible to introduce demonsliations in different mouzas of the Assam 
Valley under select persons ?—^ It may be made ovei to the ullage authorities as it is 
developed, to educate people in improved methods of agnculture 

Q With regard to the land policy would you do away rvith the auction system 
altogether in connection with the 30 years'’ lease operations ^ — A Yes, if it be for the people of 
Assam only 

Q You would not do away rvith it for others ? — A Not for companies that are floated in 
Calcutta and other places 

Q What IS your idea of a Director of Industries , who should he be , what sort of officei 
should he be , ot what qualifications ? — A I have said in my note he should be a business man, 
with some degree of technical knowledge, but his principal qualification should be his cjijiahility 
to mix and converse freely with the actual workers in the d’ffeient branches of industry 
Ihat is my idea of what tne Director of Industiies should be To get a highly paid offeial 
who IS unapproachable by the general public will be no good 

Q Would it be necessarv for him to know the vernacular of the countij ^ Of 
course lie should be sucli an officei as would be able to speak freely with the people when 
he goes out on tour 

Q Is it a fact that in some districts of the Assam Valley silkworm weaveis do not 
allow anybody but an Assamese to enter their houses to see the silkworms ? — A 1 don’t 
know of any case I have read of that 

Q I think Rai Bahadur Basu in his report savs so?-— ^ Yes 

Q You are in favour of creating commercial emporia to exhibit and sell goods ? — 
A Yes 

Q Where would you place them ? — A It must be at a place where the finished articles 
can have a ready market 

Q Do you know anything about the Commercial Museum at Calcutta ? — A No, I have 
not seen that as j et 

Q Do you think that is anv good as regards Asam , does rt benefit us in any way ? — 
A I could not tell 

Q Do you think it leads to the purchase of our goods, for lustance, our silk ? We have 
some silkrn the Commeicial JIuseum in Calcutta, and the exhibits are labelled with the names 
of the shops and the prices Have you heard of any sale heing actuated bv such 
exhibits ? — A No, I have not heard What 1 say is that these articles should be jdaced in 
such a way that it wonld create a demand" 

Q Where would you place it , would you have an emporium at Gauhati ? — A 1 don’t 
think a commercial museum at Gauhati would he of much benefit because the outside woild 
would not know of it It must be somewhere where it would create a demand 

Mr C L Low — Have you heard of the Bengal Indigenous Industries Committee foi the 
sale of indigenous products in Calcutta ? — A Yes 

Q What about trade agents in other parts of India, or other paits of the world Have 
you said anything about that ? — A No 

Q Do you think it would be a good thing to get into communication with tiade 
agents ? — A Yes, I w’ant Assam products advertised to the outside world so that they 
vv ould create a demand 

Q You would advertise ? — A Yes 
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Q, Do you tlnnk sending samples to tiado agents u oiild be a good thing to othei 
countries I mean ? — A Yes, I think so 

Q, On the last pageofyoui evidence you talk about the piohibitiveiate of freight 
for motoi transport between Ganhati and Shillong Is that on all articles ? I thought it uas 
Re l-Samaund? — A Duiing the potato season tlioy chaige Rs 3 a mauud as potatoes 
cannot keep long 

<3 It seems to be very high for C‘3i miles? — A Yes, that is u hat I ob]ect to Potatoes 
aie one of the principal articles of trade fiom the Khasi lulls and should not be taxed so 
high Government could fix the rate 

<2 Under uhat authoiity under nliat law or Act? — A There are Government 
diiectors m the company It is a Government subsidised company, and G or ernmont could 
do it executively 

Q Of course, the remedy for tint is competition ? — There is very little competition, 
and there should be moie competition 


, WiiNiss No 404 

Babu JoGiNDRA CiiANni A CHATjDmii, Inspector of Go-opei attic Societies, Surma Tallep anrl 

llill Dtslt lets, Splhet 

WllITTEU EviDENCr 

government atd to Industties 

Hand loom weaving industij has been developed by the foimalion of weavcis’ Co-operative 
Societies From the Cential Co-open tue Banks capitil is supplied to this class of Societies 
with which the weaveis purchase impioied looms and other accessories and woik under the 
guidance of the wearing master employed by Government Under the existing industrial 
condition of the countrr no one can neglect the claims of the hand-loom industiy Hand- 
looms are specially suited for the production of duiable coaisc cloth for nhicli there is a very 
large demand in this countiy , 

The result has been that there is an increase in the demand foi the products of the 
iiidiisliy 

I may note here that the yarn sold by the Indian Mills has been found, in many cases, 
not to be so good as yarn u=ed by them for their own manufacture, and it would he an adran- 
tage if some co-opei itive spinning mills could be stnited to feed hand-looms onl} 

Co opentir e Societies should be encouraged for weaving, Bpinning,bamboo-matmanu- 
factui mg and carpentry The bamboo-mat manufactuiers aie not in direct touch with the 
actual consumeis This industiy is almost entirely in the hands of the mahajans who supply 
the woikers with law inateiials and take back the finished article from them after paying 
them wages at a fixed late In every case the profits of the industry go veiy largely into the 
pocket of the mahajans The result is that on an average the woikei does not earn moi e 
than Rs 3 to Rs 4 a month and he is always in debt to his mahajnn 

It IS clear from the abo\e that the most important help which the industry can receive 
will he in the diiectioii of the readjustment of the lelations of capital and lahoui If the 
industry is to flourish we must tiy and improve the financial position of the people and free 
them fiom the clutches of the mahajans The establishment of Co-opeiative Societies among 
this class of people would, therefore, appear to be the first wint of the industiy 


Oral Evidence, 7th Januarv 1918 

Ml C E Low — Q IIow do youi Co-operative Spcieties among weavers wmik ? — A 
The weaveis ire given loans fiom the Co-operative Societies 

Q To the individual weaveis — A Yes 

Q You don’t have any system of joint purchase of a comparatively large quantity of 
j arn on behalf of these societies ? — A We have not adopted it yet 

Q Have jou considered the idea of purchasing several bales of yam in a fairly w'hole- 
sale way, and then letting the weavers share that, putting in a joint indent every month ? — A 
We aie trying to do that 

Q What difficulty do you find about it ^ — A The difficulty is that we want certain 
concessions fiom the mills, and the mills will not allow us the concessions. 

Q You asked the mills to let you have it at batter than the ordinary tiade terms? — 
A Yes 

Q What mills are your dealing with ? — A The Bombay Mills and the Bowieah 
hlills at Calcutta 

0 Who aie their agents, and are they local 01 Calcutta? — A Local agent, a Maraaii, 
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Q Won’t he give yon the same terms as he gives another Marnaii ? — No^ he does 
not 

Q You say, “ the. yarn sold hy the Indian Mills has been found in many oases to be 
not so good as 3 am used bi them for their own manufacture ” Have you purchased yarn 
from anywhere else except Calcutta ? — A No 

Q Because our experience of mills in the west of India was that they not only gave as 
good yarn as anybody else, but the} had it specially done up in a way to he suitable for hand- 
loom \\e ivers You will find mills in the west of India, a large proportion of whose business 
IS with hand-loom weaveis What is the matter with this yarn, is it knotted or what ? — J 
The yarn IS not pi operly sized and it IS made f 10 m inferior cotton, and is not gi\en a proper 
twist for warp 

Q Do you want the mills to size it for you before you purchase? Don’t your own 
people size it ? Do you want to buy w'arps 01 yarn ? — J Yarn 

Q Ha\e you any Co-opeiative Societies at piesent for othei industries, such as bamboo 
mat-malving, carpentr}', etc ? — A They have not started any Co-operative Societies among 
bamboo mat manufactureis 

Q Have you examined them at all from an economic point of view , do yon know how 
manv bamboos the individual members buy at a time ? — A They don’t” buy bamboos , the 
merchants supply them w ith the b imhoos 

Q Are suitable bamboos for mat-making very expensive? — A Not very expensive 
Q Yet they are too pooi to buy their own bamboos ? — A Yes 

Q Or perhaps the members are in debt ? — A They are very much in debt to the 
mahttjans 

Q There is no great difficulty experienced in starting Co-operative Societies among 
bamboo workers in other parts of India Have ymn much difficulty in getting capital foi 
financing these industrial societies ? — A Wo find considerable difficulty 

Q What IS your tumor er for the whole province in the year ? — A I don’t undeistand 

you, 

<2 How much money is lent out every year in Assam ? — A About li lakhs 
Q For the whole of Assam ? — A Yes 

<2 Wliere IS this capitil mostly provided from ? — A The capital comes fiom the local 
people 

Q Fiom the deposits of members or from loans from outsideis ? — A Irom the deposits 
of members 

Q You liave not had much in tlic way of loans from outsiders ? — A Not very much 
Q Have 3 on obtained loans fidm central banks of otbei provinces ? — A No 
Q Have you ever ti led foi it ? — A No 

Q You. have not asked Madras, the Central Provinces 01 Bengal ? — A No 

Mr A G/ia(teUon — Q How many Cooperative Societies are there in Assam? — 
A Nearly 400 

Q, JHow many of these are devoted to weaving ? — A I cannot say 
Q In the Surma Valley how many are devoted to weaving ? — A Six 

<2 flow many members bar e they got ? — A- About 150 

<2 Are there central banks for the financing of these co-operative societies ? — A No 

Q With regard to your remarks about bamboo mat-makers, you say, "this industry is 
almost entirol} in the hands of the ma/iajans ” Aren’t these the men who really carry on 
the industry, employing the other people as workmen If you take the business out of their 
hands, will it not collapse altogether ? — A It won’t collapse 

<2 Do not these maltajans occupy the position of masters who employ a certain number 
of men and supply the mateiial and give out orders ? — A They pay wages at very small 
rate , that is the difficulty That is a great haidship to the people 

<2 Are the wages paid less than that for oidioaiy coolies ? — A Yes, less than the rate 

for ordinary coolies 

<2 Then why don’t the men go and w ork as coolies ? — A Because they are always in 

debt to the mahajan 

Q Do they rely on mat-malnng as a subsidiary industry f - A 1 es 

lion' hie Td -Col PUT Qwdon — <2 Yfiu speak about the bamboo mat manufacture, 
are theie any other kinds of mat business than that made out of bamboos ? — A There are ’ 

<2 Will yon kindly enumerate them ? — A Sitalpati, nal reeds These are the two 

lands 

Q Is there a good market foi sitalpati ?• — A Yes 
<2 Where ? — A In Calcutta, 


/ 
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Q Do you find "iny difficulty m getting tfie patidoi from ivhich the sitalpati is made ?— 
A No, we have not found any difficulty 

Q "Where do you get it from ? — A Prom the locality , from villagers m Sylhet 
Q Do the mat -woihers import any from the Assam Valley District ? — A I don’t 
t.now '' -5 

<2 Do you think the industry could be eittended, the sitalpati industry, by obtaining 
more capital ? — A Sitalpati traders are generally rich people and don’t require any more 
capital 

Q Only the bamboo manufactuieis aie poor ? — A Yes, 

Q These laaiayfliis that you speak of, -who are they? Are they, Marwaris or local 
Shj locks ? — A Local people 

Q Do you think you could work without them ?— A Yes 

Q How ? The Oo-operative Credit Societies would idvance the money to the workers 
and make all the arrangements for the sale of then mats, etc ? — A Yes 

<2 Aie you quite certain that the figures that you gave Mr Low ]ust now, 1^ lakhs of 
rupees, as the total amount lent out for the whole province, is correct ^ — A Yes 

llon’ble Sir if N Moolerjee — What is the total capital ? — A 10 lakhs They lent 
lakhs to CO opeiative societies and the rest of the amount goes to individual members 

Hon’ble Lt -Col P B T ■'Gurdon — Q How many societies have you got in the Surma 
Valley ? — A 170 or thereabouts 

Q Are any of those ludustnal co operative societies ? — A Yes, we tried one industrial 
society and failed 

Q None of those are industiial then ? — A Only the 6 wearers’ societies we have 
Q Where are thej ? — A In Kinmgunge sub-division 

Q What do they weave , they don’t weave silk, do they weave cotton ? — A Yes 

Q Aie they doing w'cll ? — A Yes, they are doing well 

Q Could you form otheis ? — A Yes, theie is very great demand for such societies 
all ovei the distnct I want to say something which I missed in my note on tnde, about 
the co-opeiatne daily in Sylhet It failed because I could not attract -much capital There 
was something in connection with it, about the land policy of Goveinment It was a piece of 
alluvial land which this society tried to get settlement of from Government for grazing 
puipo'es, but thej could not have the lease of this land, because as the law now stands, 
the land should be settled with the neighbouring landholder, so the society was not given 
the lease foi it , so for want of grazing grounds and want of capital the society failed 
Of course if they could help us with grazing grounds we could have managed There 
was some correspondence with Government and Goveinment declined to let us have the land 
Eon’ble Lt Col P B T Gurdon — Was it Government khas land ? — A Yes 
Q Most of the land there IS permanently settled ? — A Yes 

Ilon’ble Sir B N Moolerjee — If you had the land you could have started it ?— ^ 
Yes, I think the society would not have failed 
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Written evidenoe ' 

I have had veiy little or no experience of raising capital for industrial enterprise I was 
Director of the Karimgiinj Commeioial and Agricultural Society, Ltd , for a very short time 
only It collapsed paitly owing to some misunderstanding among its promoters and partly 
owing to the oulbieak of the gieat wai now going on which made the people somewhat shy 
of paiting with their hoarded money I believe, howevei, that for a good and honest worker, oi 
for any tellable company there will be little or no difficulty in raising the necessary funds from 
our iich and educated persons who are accoiding to the spirit of the age, more eager than 
before, to help local industries I may mention, as an instance, that several gentlemen will very 
gladly ]om w ith me and advance money if I admit them as partners, but I prefer to carry on 
the business alone with the help ot Government for which I have already submitted an 
application to the Secretary, Provincial Industrial Committee The little hesitation which some 
people now feel in laying out money in new enterprises in consequence, of the failure or mis- 
management of some, may be removed if the management is placed under some soit of Govein- 
menr contiol 

What that control should be would depend on the nature of the assistance given 
Government may help the existing or new industries in any of the methods mentioned under 
question 5 of your letter according to the local or special needs of the industry concerned It 
will be difficult to suggest an umfoira method nor will it he desirpble to tie the hands of 
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Government in any particular waj So far as cabinet-making mdustiy is concerned, ^ 

Government maj, 1 think, give loans with 01 •vithout interest on approved seouiitj 01 supply 
machinery or plant on the hire purchase s> stem I would myself prefer the lattoi In both 
cases some assuiance should be given that Government should according to its needs, purchase 
all approved articles from local factories instead of indenting foi those from distant places 

Where Government assistance is given in any shape, an officer, jpiefeiably an expert, 
should be appointed to audit the accounts and to see that the business is conducted on economi- 
cal lines and whemiecessaTv gn e instructions f 01 better norking of the industry In my 
humble opinion. Government should pioneer such industries as are most promising and require 
laige outlay and expert advisers or engineeis for their management Foi instance there are 
ample raw materials in this province for the manufacture of sugar, silk, tobacco, matches, papei, 
cotton, leather goods, etc , and I think Government may start factories for some of those 
industries as well as for iron and steel work Of course such factories should be handed ovei 
to private capitalists as soon as they reach a piofitable stage At piesent (even) European 
cipitalibts are not forthcoming to take up any of these industries for lack of knowledge and 
experience Tea offers them a very lucrative industrr'in this province and Indians are also 
following in then foot steps , 

Theie is no bank m this province and the time has not peihaps yet come when an In- FmauoiUo in- 
dustnal Bank with branches in all important districts can be stai ted with any degree of success dustnes 
Local money-lenders charge heavy interest and the lates of interest charged even by 
Co operative Societies fiom ten annas to one rupee per cent per month are high enough for 
new enterprises In this matter of pecuniary assistance we must for sometime come to look 
to Government alone It may give loans with 01 without interest to membeisof anj’- corapanj 
01 to any individual, somewhat like agucultiiral loans, provided that the rate of inteiest where 
charged should not he more than four per cent and that the time of repayment should be extended 
from five to ten j ears according to the nature of the industry At headquarteis of districts 
and sub-divisions, such loans mav be giv en through klunicipalities or through Cooperative 
Societies so that constant siipci vision may bo exercised ovei the manner in which the money 
is spent, without undulv interfering with the internal management which should be left to 
the promoters of the indusfrj I may note hero also that Co-opeiativc Societies aie on the 
w hole w orkiiig w ell in the towns but not so w ell in the mnffasil and I w ould not advocates 
their extension to outlying places until people arc better educated m the piiuciples of co opera 
tion and adequate provision has been made tor tbeir efficient supeivisiou and guidance As theie 
will be very fewcisesof loans of this kind, I think they maj be given direct by Goveiument 
on the report of the Chairman of Local-boards or Municipalities 

What IS most needed in this province is the education of the’ people in the use and I«dwstrnl schools 
inannfdctuio of vaiious kinds of raw mitorials which arc eisil^’ available locallv Withonl 
attempting to do anything on a big scale at present Government miv start industiial schools 
where there is a demand for them, with qualified teachers to impait both theoretical and 
practical instruction to the boys in such useful industries as the Goveinment mav think most 
suitable in the interests of the country I think at tbo commencement instructions may be 
imparted 111 carpentry, smithy, weaving and tanning of bides Hand-loom W’eaving has a 
great future and the employment of teachers will bo ver^v much appreciated People may also 
be admitted in the Government 01 private factories foi piactical ti lining 011 condition of solving 
in tbo faotones for a certain number of } ears on stipulated salai les 1'be railw ay workshops at 
Jorhat, Dibrugarh and Badarpore may profitably be utilised in the training of pupils 

As regards the industry in which I am engaged, the w'antof skilled laboiii is much felt and 
the opening of carpentrj and smithy classes either in eoimection with my workshop 01 any other 
which may be started hereafter would perhaps supply a gieat want at a comparativ ely small 
cost to Gov’ernment 

I have no particular complaints to make against the forest department but I would uige Foiest Department 
that the ropaltv on timber requiied foi cabinet-making may be exempted altogether or 
reduced to a mere nominal rate as timber lu Goveinment foiests m Cacbai and Sylhet is 
becoming scarce and we have to pay very liigbpnce for their freight from the Lushai country 
and Hill Tqiperab 

There are two saw mills at Bhanga and Laksbipur and it is doubtful if another on i big Cabinet making 
scale will be successful in tins valley Poi cabiiiet-makine industry one bend saw ind a tinn- 
ing lathe with an oil engine will be veiy useful Theie are some lands of local wood which 
if well seasoned may be used for high class fuiniturcs at a much smaller cost but the freight of 
spirit which IS much used in polish is exoibitant and I w ould urge its reduction 

I would submit that the benefits of Co operative Societies in the matter of court fees and 
income tax be extended to all small iiidustnes 

The law regarding the acquisition of land m ij be so amended as to enable Goveinment Lind policy 
to acquire suitable sites of land required for industnal schools and w 01k shops, as experience 
lias shown that it is difficult to secure good sites even at aheavv cost by pm ate arrangement 

I think there should be a sepainto officer pieferably an expert to inspect and supervise 
industrial schools and workshops and generally to diiect and advance new industries 

OiUL Evidenoc, 7tu Jauiury 1918 

Mr A ChalteHon — Q In the first piiagiaph of joui note you say that 3 ou have an 
industrial concern going on and that several gentlemen will be veiy glad to 30111 jou and 

Id) A 
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advance money if you admit them as partners, but }ou would prefer to cairy on business witb 
the belp of Government that is" to say, you hope to get money out of Goiemment on better 
ternas than from your partners Is th it what y ou mean ? — 4 Yes, I think so 

0 Can you give some particulars as toivhatisthe business which you aic earn in® 
ow i~j 1 Cabinet-making and smith’s work 

Q Where is your factory 7— A At Akhaha, near Sylhet 
Q Are you running this yourself ? — A Yes 

Q Wliat help do you get from Government At present I do not get any belp 
from the Government ’’ * 

Q But you would prefer to get help from Government I would like to get 

Q What form of help do you expect from Government ?—a I vnnt machinery on the 
hire purchase system and acquisition of land 

Q Yon would like to get niachmery on the hire-purchase svstem from Government in 
preference to increasing your capital by taking in fresh partners ?—A Yes 

Q Is there any system in Assam by which you can obtain such assistance from Govern- 
ment ? — A None 

Q For what reason do you desire tint the royalty on timber for cabinet-making 
should be abolished ? — A In the case of an infant industry like cabinet-making in Sy Ihet the 
royalty may be diminished oi altogether abolished, because we require our men to learn 
cabinet-malang, etc 

Q On the ground that the men should learn cabinet-making y ou wish to hav e the 
royalty abobshed altogethei ’ — A Yes Wastage is exorbitant in the bands of apprentices 
Q What royalty do you pay ? — A Generally 3 to 4 annas per cubit foot. 

Q Do you get all your timber at that rate ’ — A Not all lor cabinet-making we 
require first class timber and the royalty on this is 3 or 4 annas 

Q How do you get youi timber? Do you have it out in the forests ? — A Wo buy 
from other dealers 

Q At what rate are you now buying per cubic foot of first class timber ’ — A We 
generally pay a rupee or 14 annas per c ft. of round log 

Q How many men do you employ ? — A In my carpcntiy works theie are some sixteen 
mistris, and in the polishing department there are six mistris 
Q Are they making household furniture? — A Yes 
Q Is that entirely for local use or do you send it away ? — A For local use 
Q Are the carpenters you employ A'samese or are they imported men 7 — A They are 
Punjabis, and there are some Calcutta men also 

Q What led you to take up carpentry ? — A I learnt mechanical engineering in Cab utta 
at the Bengal Technical Institute , 

Q How long were you there ? — A Four y ears 

Q Have you got any machinery ? — A At present I have got one machine for drilling 
and a small lathe 

Q Besides carpentry, you do smith’s work also ’ — A Yes 

Q What sort of work are you doing in that line ’ — A I started making pruning knives, 
hut the pnee of steel IS much higher now, and therefore I have stopped that part of the 
business as present 

Q here did you get vour steel from ? — A From Cilcntta 
Q What class of steel ?—A We bought old files 

O Is this smith’s work going on in any other form now or hav e you giv en it up 

altogether ’ A I got some order from a College for laboratory appaiatus, and that we are 

preparing now 

Q Do you make any agncullural took for the people of the country or for planters 

besides ? A^ No They generally use rough tools, and we cannot handle these things 

Q You don’t make any planters’ tools ? — A No. 

Q When you were able to get steel — old files — m the Calcutta market, were you able to 
compete against imported prunmg knives?— ,4 I'es, I think I shall he able if some sort 6f 
help is given by Government 

Q Before the price of steel became high, how many pruning knives were you making? 
—,4 I only began that work lately I made about a thousand 

Q To whom did yon sell them’— 4 To tea gardens 

Q To Indian tea gardens ? — A Yes 

Mr C £ Low—Q What business did this Kanmganj Commercial and \gricultural 
Society propose to do ? — A Tea business 

Q Was it to be the business of growing tea ? — A Yes 
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Q, "Was ifc a tea guden ? — A Theypioposed a company for giowing tea They have 
not yet started it 

<3 IIow much capital was paid up ? — A Only about Rs 5,000 

Q You say theie is no bank in this piovince Is tbeie no branch of a bank anywhere? 
— A At present there is no branch anj wheio 

Q Thoio aie, I piesume, some Indian bankeis, Marwaiis and so on ? — A Theie are 
bankers, but they charge high rates 

Q Are thei 0 any loan societies, branches of any Bengal loan societies '’ — A Ido not 
know 

^ Q You sa-y under the head ' Industrial schools” “I think at the commencement 
insti notions may be imparted in caipentry, smithy, weaving and tamiiiig of hides'"'' Do you 
think that tanning of hides IS suitable as a small scale cottage ludiistiy ? — I think chiome 
tanning may be done on a small scale 

Q There is a good deni of small scale tanning done in India is it not the fact that 
small tanneries of that sort make exceedingly bad leather? Do you think that they can 
compete with large tanneries such as are spimging up in many parts of India? — A I hive 
no clear idea but I have got friends of mine who have learnt chrome tanning in Madias and 
who have started small tanneries 

Q You don’t mean the kind of village tannery where the man n oiks with his family ? — 
A No 

Q You say "the laihvay workshops at Jorhat, Dibrugarh and Badarpoiemaypiofit- 
ably be utifised in tho training of pupils” Don’t they ti am any apprentices atpiesent'* — 
A They tiam, but they don’t gue theoretical knowledge * 

Q Haaathcy no leaching classes attached to their woikshops ? — A None at all 

Q Do you know whcthei they pay any paiticular attention to their ajipi entices'’ Have 
thei any speci il officer to look after them or do they simjilj learn w hat they can in the shops 
— A Yes, if tho man IS intelligent he w ill understand something by seeing andean pickup 
some knowledge ^ 

Q Is there no syotom itiscd way of dealing with them? — A I do not think there is 
any 

Q On what is youi knowledge of this question based about apprentices m the railway 
woikshops? Hiu 0 you been to the railway w orkshops or have you known of any boys who 
went there as apprentices? — A I have occasionally visited shops at Badarpoie 

Hon’ble Str R N Moolcrjee — Q If you have no obycction, can you tell us what is tho 
capital of your own concern ? — A In my concern the capital is about Us 15,000 

Q What do you earn in a month ? — A Neaily Rs 100 a month 

Q Is that excluding your own pay ,? — A Yes 

Q Have you any idea of extending your business ?^A Yes 

Q After tbo war ? — A Yes, after the war At present macbmeiy is not available. 

Q If y on get maclnnery, you will extend your business ? — A Yes, that is the difficulty 

Q Why then don’t you want partners ? — J I don’t want partners because I think theie 
will be difficulty about management 

Q You mean there will ho friction ? — A Yos 

Q I take it you are a native of Assam ? — A 1 belong to Sylbet 
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^ Aiaatance tn Ma^hcting Products 

If by commeicial museum it is meant that it is a museum wbeie articles of expoits and CommeiciRl mu 
imports would be kept as exhibits for the information aud knowledge of buyers, sellers and seams 
likely manufactuicrs then 1 am of opinion that there should be one at Ganhati — (Gauhati being > 

tho central place) wheie Assam indigenous pioducts such as eri, muga, lac, ivory, deer-hoins, 
buffalo-horns, yute, other fibres like rhel, dye stuffs, bell-metal, utensils and brass utensils, 

Assamese yewelloiies, cloths, rubber, cocoons of en and muga, Assamese looms and spinning 
macbineneSj ai tides made of ivory, etc , may be kept with list of prices In this museum 
samples of articles imported by Government also may be kept with a list of puces and the 
places from where bought, so that intending manufacturers may readily see and derive 
knowledge and othei useful inforniations for his purpose It would also bo a gieat and 
desirable thing if some of the articles made fiom our raw matoiials in foieign countries be 
placed in the museum 
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At present m tlie poor Assamese lyots’ cottage mdustiios the produceis get very 
little foi then labour and time It is the iniddlemen -who make the most piofit and hence 
it would be a great help and blessing if these Assam indigenous cottage products be sold by 
sales agencies at Gauhati and other central places just as tea is sold in Calcutta The 
villagers of Assam may safely place their cottage products in the hands of respectable 
headmen of then villages who may pack and send the ai tides by train to Gauhati ind otbei 
cential places, the Railway giving special conncession lates for freight and the articles being 
sold from the commercial museums The headmen and the commercnl oniporn agents will 
lew a reasonable amount of commissions for then labour This I hope will save the Assam 
ijoto The commercial museums might just be started by Government uith the building of 
the house, appointment of men and ofBcers foi a couple of years and then handed or er to 
private but lespectable companies taking the capital and an interest at pei cent per annum 
Industrial evbibitions cost a good deal of money uhich is almost a uaste Tlio) only 
bring people together socially the furthciance of commerce is not attained People gatbei 
and see the tamasJms, purchase something and thon Jlspeise and clean foigct (be affair soon 
So I am against these exhibitions In mv opinion the fans and mar(s held in Kamiup on 
occasions of sahlias like tbo Kohora sabha, etc , give greater facilities to pooi sellers and 
buyeis to sell and purchase - These sah/ias cost nothing and should be encounged by private 
people eveiywheie m the province I don't think theie is any need for Goieinmeiit to 
establish such exhibitions at all 

Not to speak of Assam, India is not yet fit to send tiade leprescntatues to foieign 
countries 

I am against tempoiaiy commissions foi spec'al enqimies Commissions are costlj’^ 
affaiis foi the Indian people I do not lecomraend tiade representatives in other pioiinces 
of India Assam has % eiy little big trade No doubt there is coal and petioleum and tea 
but all these are in the hands of Luiopean comjianies and they Know 1 est if they should send 
lepiesentatives to foreign couutnes or othei pronnees 

I don’t knou the i ulos for the purchase of Goveinment stores noi have I cntioisins to 
offei All that I may bumblj suggest is (hat when amiable oui paternal Government would 
purchase Indian stores, t e , articles made by Indians as much as possible provided these 
aiticles be of the required standards Facilities should be gnen thus to Indian manufactuies 
A well oiganised system of banking is necessary The banks should recene support 
tiom Goveinment, otherwise banks would not succeed These banks may give loins to 
support cottage ludustnes at nominal latC' of inteiest say 4^ per cent per annum on good 
secuiities Cheap and new machineiies that may make gams of cotton, on and silk may be 
supplied to village people ou hue 01 hue-purchase sj stem-. just like what prevails regarding 
sugarcane piessing and selling of Singer's sewing machines by the Singer Co 
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I am a merchant dealing in miscellaneous stores and a tea plantei I have nothing to 
suggest on these matters 

My expenence suggests that Assam is suited foi a number of new industries such as 
(1) manufactures of sugar, (2) making papei pulp, (3) manufactuie of cement, (4) making 
agors, (5) dye stuffs 

For sugarcane cultivation there is enough of laud in the province But sei eral factom 
Rave been letaiding this impoitant industry In the first place lauds m Upper Assam from 
Nowgoug and Darrang upwards aie not given eithei uudei fee simple oi waste land giants 
There are no banks fiom which the enteiprisers can get money help People are loth to 
subscribe unless and until they see that the industry is favoured bj Government I know 
two instances Many years ago one Srijut Debeshar Gosam of Golaghat began on a small 
scale the cultivation of sugarcane in the Golaghat sub-division He got a fevY acres of lands 
on favourable terms like waste land grants He did not take any sbaiers or partners 
"With his ovfn money he staited the industiy and liy now he has been doing good business in 
molasses He has succeeded so far as the concern is entirely his own The Nepalese do 
sugarcane cultivation all over the province They leceive finance from the mahajans at 
exorbitant rates of inteiest and the result is that these Nepalese though they do a good 
business and labour hard live onlj from hand to mouth, ill their surplus piofits being absorbed 
by the mahajans in the shape of usuiious lales of inteiest aud compound interest Onlj some 
SIX j'ears ago another Assamese young gentleman who had training lu such business in Japan 
made a proposal of stalling sugaicane cultivation and manufacture of sugar on a large scale 
He travelled from district to district asking people to subseiibe, and the pe'ople put down 
decent sums in the subscription list The gentleman collected a few' hundreds and staited 
sugaicane cultivation in Dibrugarh near Tinsukia He applied to Gov ernment foi land on 
easy terms But the Government wanted him to subsolibe to some conditions perhaps m the 
interest of the tea industry To these conditions he did not agree and the subscribers then 
began to show unwilhngness to pay up more money as the concein was not made into a joint 
stock: company business and the subscubers found that Government was not walling to give 
land m Dibrugaih on favourable terms With the few hundreds he collected he pi inted 
some canes taking lands on decennial leases He manufactured some gur but when he put 
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tbo gitr mto the market for sale tbo mabajans nonplussed bim by olloimg him prices wbiob 
n ould not cover even tbo cost of bis cultivations, and thus bo bad almost to give up tbe 
industry and I Inv o been ono of tbe losers by fev bundrods of rupees Had tbo gentleman 
got land on oasj and fav ourablo terms people would have paid up tlieir piomised amounts and 
tbe ooncern would bavo been a success and most profitable considering tbe use in tbe price 
of sugar bj leaps and bounds over since tbe war 

In my bumble opinion tbe foiests of Assam contain enough of materials, eg, bamboos Papoi palp 
and grasses of different kinds from which paper pulp may be made and papers manufactured 
Research and expert ad\ ice is necessary before such an industry is started 

I think in Assam tliero are materials from winch cements may bo made ■■ ^ Cement 

,ThiB industry is being done by a few traders in tbe Nambor forests and in tbo Mikii Hills Agois 
Tbe Mikirs and otbei bill tribes collect these and sell to traders 

There were Assamese indigenous djes in former times These have died out but a Djes 
revival may be attempted 

( II thicsi (ltd not give oral cm dctict 
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I have some cxpciicnce in rawing capital foi industrial entoiprises as I was Director of Capital 
tbe Industrial Development Conipanj (District Sylbet) for a shoit time Tbo Indian capital, 
it has been often said, is sb} Tliero is always sonic ditlicnlty in raising capital for enterprises 
tbo condition and prospect of winch are not known to tbo people llliteiacy and lack of 
information are inaiiil^ responsible for vvlnt Ins ocen called tbo shyness of Indian capital, 
and to add to iliw, there w rccklo-s business enterprise of people more or less unfit for tbe 
task they take upon tbcmsolveo The difiioiilty in raising capital peculiar to Assam is, that 
education and information arc lacking among the monejed classes Tbo o who know that i 
particular lino of investment will pnv, are gonerallj without money to invest Tins is why 
we have to resort to canvassing for such piofitablc enterprises as tea Owing to a big jobbery 
nid misappropriation Tccontlj revealed in the Caebar Native Joint Stock Comnany (an 
old tea compan) of tbe Snnna Valley) =omc people will bositato to invest monej in new 
enterpnscs 'I’o remove this sense of mistrust from tbo people's mind and to ensure the safetj 
of their mvc'tmonts I should like to suggest that the Diiector of Industries should bo given 
power to investigate the affairs of anj companj and to report to the Govcinmont about 
tlio mismanagement of tbe companj, and bcotion IdS of tbe Indian Companies Act may, if 
nccossarj, bo amended 

The Secretary of State has sanctioned a Director of Industries for tbo province of Assam 
"With a view to develop the cottige weaving industry in this province it is essential that tbe 
Director should bo an exjiort weaver with knowledge of dyeing and mechanical engineering 
Ho should also bavo experience in developing cottage induBlries of foreign countries He 
must be a vciy practical man and intimately acquainted with tbo condition of industry in this 
province 

Tbo weaving iiidustry in Assam is at present greatly hampered for want of good yam 
Nowadays only the rejected yarn is placed in the market by the cotton mills , so, the finish 
of band-loom made cloths aio not good To remedy this defect band-power improved 
machinery slionld bo introduced and tbe "old cbaika'” system should bo revived These 
spinning macbinerios should bo supplied to tbe weavers on tbo lure purchase system, or, loans 
should be given out for tbo purolnse of tbe same In my opinion, giving loans will bo tbe 
bc^t nitlbod of aiding inihistiial enterprises us tbe above But no interest on such loans Gov ernmont 
sboii’d bo charged in any case, till tbo concern or industry is in a position to pay it (say, a'^sisfonce 
for i period of five to seven years during which the industry may be expected to be m a posi- 
tion to pav tbo interest) Loans without interest will do much to revive tbe decaying cottage 
industries 

In Ibis province tliero being no cotton mills, tbo y am is impoitcd from C iloutta , and as Enilway froiglit 
tbo freight elm go is very high, tbe cost of tbo piodncts of this province becomes Ligbei than 
th it of the products of other countries, and this renders competition w itb tbe sister prov mccs 
very dilficult I am, therefore, inclined to think that Government aid m reducing freights 
will facilitate tbe improvement of the industry Government may for some years to come sub- 
sidise freights on tbo yarn brought from Calcutta, with a view to bung tbe cost of tbe Assam 
weaveis’ prodnotions at par with that of tbo wcaveis of Calcutta, Dacca and other districts 

In order to develop tbe industry there should bo bold annually, weaving competitions 
with largo prives, such as mav be utilised by the weavers as tbcir capital Impioved 
Jiandloom!,, waiting raucbines and drums rpay be awarded as prizes, 
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At tbe Dacca Industiial Confeience held m 1909 I supported the resolution uiging the Adi isory Board 
appointment of a provincial Director of Industnea Partly in view of the expression of neccasary 
opinion regarding the Member foi Commerce and Indnstiy I am inclined to revise that 
opinion and would prefer to see set up an adnsory board something similar to our existing 
advisory railway and river connection board 

The membership of such should be by selection and nomination by the head of the Pio- 
vinoial Executive and their function should he purely advisory without executne powers It 
should he prepared to take up the cudgels in favour of any existing or proposed industry that 
was in difhculties oi troubles of any sort 

The questions at issue should be carefully sifted and the final conclusion airived at should 
be given adequate weight by the final arbiter, he such the Piovincial or Imperial Govern- 
ment It IS obvious that such advisory boaicl should include departmental heads 

Many a giievance — ^let me say with the Forest Department and which is so common in 
Assam — would either be lemoved oi cease to be a gnevance, weie the local conditions and 
arguments exposed to the cold light of discussion instead of being tied up in involved argu- 
ments of precedence oi ii relevant matter so often to be found in official files 

With regaid to the training of Indians to take a moie active pait in the indnstiial deve- Traminj? o£ 
lopmont of the country I am fully aware that v\e aie tieading upon difficult ground involving 
technical education and all that it means To go into this discussion would be too lengthy 
and J will not attempt it except to express the conviction that it will have to be undertaken 
and it IS not impossible I would however point out oases which have occuried in this province 
where, to my mind, excellent oppoi tunities presented themselves to the education il authorities 
foi giving technical education of a veiy useful kind Some years ago an experimental 
sugarcane plantation was staited in Goalpaia, similarly the fiuit oichaid was started in 
Shillong and at Jorhat a legular experimental farm was inaugurated In April 1914 I 
suggested, at a meeting of the Assam Legislative Council, that advantage should be taken of 
such departmentally lun experiments to train up sons of Mouzadars and such like through 
a system of scholai ship Nothing has been done and all these years of careful scientific study 
has been thrown away as a practical educative medium It is quite true that the agiicultural 
department issues periodic reports anent then progress but if this is satisfying to the educa- 
tional authorities it is in my opinion much on a par with then general unpractical cuinculum 

I have had a good deal of interesting experience in attempts to tram up educated Indians 
to posts of responsibility involving technical work Both in the drilling of wells and 
refining of od I have always haa it at the back of my mind that it was only a question of 
getting hold of the light stamp of man giadually to replace many men whom we have to impoib 
from Em ope, by intelligent Indians «Oue only has to have a few years' experience with 
the elaes of so-called technical experts to leahse how little expeiience the ma]ority of them 
liave had before leaving Ilomo and even though some men may be somewhat oldei and have 
had some expeiience in Euiope the fact of then age is a very big handicap 

These men though intelligent enough at thou own particular work have not got the 
education, training or tradition which aie so necessary to a successful career in India where 
habits and customs aie so utterly alien to the one in which they have been brought up and 
in my expeiience thisis a handicap which they are seldom able entirely to overcome Against 
this the educated Indian may have greater difficulty in grasping the technicalities of the work, 
but in few cases should such technicalities be as difficult to coiiquei as is the sympathetio 
understanding of the country and its people 

I do not suppose there is any industrial work ocing undertaken in Assam which is more 
full of technicalities than the one I am engaged upon and yet I give it as my deliberate 
opinion that there is nothing in it which an educ ited man should not be able to master, 
provided he be content to start at the bottom and have sufficient patience and grit to work his 
way up T must confess to frequent feelings of great disappointment though from some 
Indians I have had most encouiaging results 

We have just inaugurated a regular system under which v\ e offei graduates in either 
science oi art, terms which 1 hope may be good enough to cieate a ccitain amount of competition 
As apiobationei we are offering SI 00 pei month and such probation would, in the ordinan 
course of things, extend over about 9 to 12 months during which time they would be initiated 
into the particular technical work they aio required for and at the end of such probation those 
who have shown intelhgence aie to be taken on oui general staff commencing at S150 and 
rising up to Ed 00 per moutli by yearly inciements of B50 

Fiom my experience of the aveiage Indian he docs not enter his business career with 
sufficient feeling of dependence upon his own exertion for his existence and it seems to mo 
that this absence of self-dependence is due to then semi-religious sentimentality which thrusts 
an obligation upon them to help lelations to an absurd degree One of the lamentable results 
of this IS the difficulty a youth experiences in actepting the piinciple of discipline Also a 
too large percentage of them aie not sufficiently patient to go through the drudgery of master- 
ing then work and they get disheaitened because they arc not put into positions of trust and 
authoiity moie quickly 
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should be made by the jnrties requiring machinery and plant under adiice, when necessary, 
of the mechanical engineei The system of puichase through --Eomehody eke has always a 
had odour and should be avoided as fai as possible 

III — Assiitance tn marieltng j)i odncis 

Commercial museums jare very useful institutions, and at least one such museum should 
be established at a central place, say, Gauhati In this museum samples of the principal raw 
mateiials aiailable in the province as well as of ill finished articles prepared from them should 
bo collected for exhibition Industiial exhibitions are expensive undertakings and are more 
or less ephemeral in effect A large proportion of visitors to such exhibitions are village folk 
for whom the chief attractions aie the gaieties which are always provided, and as to those few 
persons who attend really in quest of information, they would much prefer to go and gather 
it from the much quieter rooms of a well oi gamscd museum 

I do not think trade repiesentatives in Gieat Biitain or elsewhere will be of much use in Trade Kepresenta 
the present state of Indiak trade, noi is this province ready yet to have such representatives 
in other provinces of India 

The present rules which make it obligatory to obtain certain articles thiough the Secre- 
tary of State should be abolished without delay, local aulhonties being eoipoweied to purchase 
eiery thing that may be required for a public pui-pose either locally or in the open market 
Officers charged with the purchase of stores should be in close touch with the Directois of 
Indus! nes of the various provinces, and a room should be set apart in each museum where 
articles generally required foi Government use should be exhibited to enable manufacturers 
to try to turn out similar articles 

IF — Oi/ier foims of Goiernment aul (o Industries 

In the case of law mateiials which usually go to waste in vast quantities either through 
want of knowledge of then use or of enterprise, Government would be justified m supplying 
them on easy terms to persons or fiims who might come forward as pioneers to utilize them for 
tbs first time But as a rule monopolies should not be granted excepting foi very short 
periods 

"With the exception of only two distiicts, Government is the sole piopnetor of all lands 
in Assam The procedure of land acquisition is therefore much simpler here than in most 
otbei provinces All lands required ioih'indftde industrial purposes should be acquired by 
Government foi the organisers at their cost, and the Land Acquisition Act, if necessary, 
should bo so amended as to make this possible 

, V — Training of labour and supervision 

As I have said btfo^e under I, large factoiies do not exist in this province noi are they 
likely to come into existence in the near future A large class of labourers therefore is as 
3'et unthinkable ffoi the training of craftsmen for cottage industries industrial schools will 
be the best means, and there should therefore be plenty of these, so that the leaineis may not 
have to go fai foi the tiaining they will seek The appienticeship system has many good 
points, but it can only be resorted to where large factories oi workshops exist 

Technical schools ought to have nothing to do with the Education Department and 
should be entirely under the control of the Department of Industries when such a depart- 
ment comes into existence in this province, or under the Deputy Commissioner until it 
does so 

TI — General official administration and organisation 

At present there is no organisation in this province for the development of industries 
To begin with it will be sufficient to have a Director with one or two Assistants and a 
number of Inspectors 'When industries have sufficiently developed it will be necessarv to 
have a Deputy Director in each of the valleys with an Inspector in each district and a Sub- 
Inspector in each snb-division The Director must have executive powers and full control 
of all funds budgetted foi the development of industries with perhaps this exception that the 
funds that will be required to start co-operative banks should be controlled by the Directoi 
of such banks I do not see the use of an Advisory Board When an Imperial Department 
of Industries is formed the chief controlling officer will probably be called the Director oi 
Inspector-Geneial of Industries, and his functions should be of an executive nature in regard to 
his staff of experts and their offices, but only of an advisory nature in his relations with the 
piovincial Diiectois of Industries The Director of Industnes of a province should be a 
business man with sufficient education and ample local knowledge In course of time the 
best men would be promoted Deputy Directors, who m their turn have woiked for some years 
as Inspectors Graduates of Commerce would probably be the best recruits for Inspectorship 
The ideas of experts are liable to be one sided inclining towards their own hobbies, and non- 
expert officials are often given to theories and platitudes 

The lelations between the Director of Industries and the Piovmcial Government should Correlation of work 
be very much the same as in the case of the Director of Public Instruction The technical 
schools will be entirely under the Director of Industries and his staff 
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Tho correlation o£ tlio industml ii,ti\ities of iho vaiioub inoMiitCi \\in oIjmousIj bo one 
o£ tbe cbiof functions o£ llio Imperial Iii'^podoi (oi Diro; tor) Goncral o£ Imlnstrici When 
industricb aro fully de\ eloped in all llio proiinto-ij it should bo exceptional for laii materials 
of one province being evpoited to anothci 


•f- 

VII — Orgainsalton of Tcehnual and Sctc/i/tfc Dcjiarhunts of Goicntmcnl 


The only luo dcpartmonlb in tins piomice that e in dirci-th assist indtibliics aio Foicst 
and Agiiculturc including Velcriimr) Hut is hithei to it has not been am bodi’s business in 
jnrticularto tioublo about tho dciolopmcnl of industucs, there is prattit illy no organisation 
for the purpose Tho Agiiciiltine Depaitinont has, I behoic, done something toirards the 
introduction and impiovcment of sugaicanc cnlln atioii and ilso of sericulture and vicming, 
and folloiving tho o\ iniplo of tho I'crcst Department some landholdcis of Goilpira have 
111 iced Ihcir forest estates under more or less offectne tonseruinci It h is besides been 
supplying ran niatoiials of various ';..ind 8 which gno cinploMiient to huge numbcis of men 
both nithin and outside the limits of tho provinco The potentialities of tho Forest Depirt- 
ment arc hoM ever immense M Inch me onl} waiting to eOine into play gi idiiall^ as industries 
spiiiig up and flounsh 

imperial Department An Imponal Depaitmcnt of Industiies will become lucvitabloj with the Inspector or 

of Imlustrics Diicotoi-General at its head But it does not follow tli it an Iinpori il Service is also lequircd 

Tho chief equipment of an officer of this now dep irtinont will be lin. l.uowlcdgo and apprecia- 
tion of the idiosyncraciCb of the jieoplo imoiig whom he will worL, and the coufidonco and 
respect he will command fioni them If ho lacks knowledge of technical matters ho might he 
given opportunities to replenish it b} louring m foreign countiios 

The Inspector-General would jcquircto he assisted hv a staff of cvpcits, such as a chemist, 
a metallurgist, a mechanical eiigineoi,' i seiicultuust, i botanist, amjcologisf, iiid so forth, each 
with a well-equipped hboratoiv and with all up to date books and appliances The piovincial 
Diicclors of Industries would lofcr to tho Inspector-General all technical matters too tough 
for solution by thcmselv Os, and his staff ought to he able to solve them ill s itisfactorilj 
Those officois will piaolicallj foim an iiistituto of Tcclimcal Scioncts To start with, one such 
Institute will bo sufficient foi tho whole of India In conisc of tune each of the, Jaigcr 
provinces may need an Institute of its own whicli will then work in unison with (ho Imperial 
Institute 
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An export loaned bt the Imjiciial Department of Tmlustr cs to a jirovinciil Govenimoiit 
should ho under tho 01 doib ot tho piovinoial Dncctoi of Industries iii admimsirativc mattels, 
but under tlioso of llio Inspector (oi Diicclor) Gciionl of ludustiics iii technic il mattei-s 

The existence of tho Indian Science Congress is scarcelj known in Assam, and I am not 
aware if it has so far done iiij good to this province 

Facilities maj be given to experts to stiuh methods and conditions in ollici counfiies, by 
paying their tiav oiling expenses dining fuiloughs or grinting them addition il furlough on 
condition of their submitting rcpoits on Ihcii cxpeiicnccs uid such reports being qipioved by 
tho Iiispcotor-Gencial of Industries 

There is at present no lefcrcncc libiaiy in (ho piov mcc Tlicio should ho one such lihiniy 
with tho proposed museum at G iiihiti, and tho Dncctoi of Iiutusliies, if his headquarters be 
not at Gauhatij should ho given perhaps .i smaller one in his o/hco foi use of his staff I have 
felt the want of scientific books veiy much in coimcction with my own woik 

Besides libraries there should be an orguiisalion for disscmiu itioii of knowledge by tho 

B iblication of pimphlets and tracts in the two piincipal veiinciilus of tho province Tho 
irector of Industries should control this organisation, pci haps loinllv with tho Dncctrfr of 
Public Instruction. Govornment should boai (lie cost of public ition, ind tho books should 
ho sold at only i nominal price Thev 'must not ho distributed free, ns people do not value 
vvhat they do not pay foi, and h ive gciioially' a distrust foi free public itioiis 

It will probably ho a long time bcfoic Assam will requiie or ho in a position to maintain 
a college of commerce of hei own, but no doubt she will do so ovcntuilly -In matters 
admiiiistiativo such a college should bo unilei tho Diicctoi of Public Instruction, tho Univer- 
sity piescnbing tho cuuiculum of studies 'Jhe Dircctoi of Indus! lies will submit to the 
Umveisity thiougli the Dncctoi of Public Instiuction annually or )ieiioilicilly a report as to 
tho quality of the education lecoivcd bv the gi iduntes of the college serving uiidci him, and 
tho couiso of instruction Will no doubt be vaiicd fioin liino to time in dcrerencc to his 
opinions, especially when suppoitcd bv tho Diicclor of Biihiic Instiuction 

A commeicial college will disscmin itc coinineicial knowledge, the want of which has 
so often been tho loot c luse of failuio of many an industiial cntcipriso , and it will supply 
reciuits foi the Industiial Depaitmcnt 


VIII — Government oiganisaitonfor the collcctton and distnhuttoH of Commercial Iniclhgcnce 

1 have no pcisonal knowledge of the system followed cither by the Dircetoi of Statistics 
or the Diieoior General of Commerciil Intelligence and have thoiefore no criticisms to 
offer 
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The “Iiiduskial "ind Tiade JouinaP^ jb a fauly useful public ition, but I would suggest Snn Trade 
that nnaugement should be mide to publish Bomo of its ai tides, especially those likely to be Joafna' 
of inteiest to the less educated men engaged in trade 01 industry, in the veinaculars of the 
poits of the country conceiucd {Ftdc my remaiks undei VII ) 

The Foiest and Geological monogra 2 ihs aie no doubt stoie-houses of laluable information Special monographs 
which are bound to prove of immense value as soon as people will wake uj) fiom their 
lethargy, and commeicial and industiial education is giien the impetus it deserves In the 
present stite of knowledge some of these publications aie beyond the comprehension of men 
of aveiage education, and ha\e thcicfoie not been pnodiictive of much real good A number 
of articles of forest inoduce have leceued attention from commercial concerns owing to the 
publication of foiest memoirs 

IX — Other Jorins of Goicrnmcntachon and Orgamsation 

The want of ti inspoit facilities iBinuch felt in in iny paits of the province and hinders Transport fecihties 
industrial development to a serious extent There arc many forest areas which although well 
stocked with good timber are either not woikcd at all oi not worked to the extent they might 
bo, owing to want of ti inspoit facilities The following railway projects are suggested — 

1 A line joining Dibrugaih, Ivhowang, Sibsigu, Jhanji and Amguii 

2 A linelinking Silgbat xvitb Joihat and eientually extended to Jhanji 

3 As soon as (2) is constructed, if indeed not earlier, the Joihat State Railway should 

bo icconstructed on metie gauge in order to make through running possible 
between No (2) and the Assam-Bengil Railway 

4 A laihvay from Tangla through Tozpur and North Lakbimpui to Dulongmukh 

with possibility of extonsiou eventually to Pasighit togethei with a number 
of feeder lines extended up to the foot of the hills 

5 A line connecting Gauhati w itu Mahendraganj and possiblj Bahadurabad, with 

branches to tap the Garo Hills > 

G An extension from Silehar to a point opposite Lakhipui with a blanch to Moniei Khal 
viit Narsingpui and Dhalai 

7 An oxtcnsiou from Sj Ihet to Theriaghat 

Simultaneously with the construction of the aboic lailwajs a wcll-de\ised system of 
cartloads should ho made conVoiging to the st itions and touching as many forest areas and 
potenti il centres of industrial actii ities as m ly bo possible 

1 am not aware if anything Ins jet been done in this province to deielop hidio-electnc Hydro olcctno 
piowei Theio arc vcij good facilities foi it along tlie southern slopes of the Khasi Hills and P'U'sr 
also round Shillong I think it would bo possible to light Sylhet, Shillong and Gauhati 
Ly hainessing a few of the streams and falls, besides making pow or available foi other industrial 
purposes 

I do not think tlicie is much f lult to find with the gencial policy of the Forest Hepait- Forest Departmeal 
ineiit It is the butt of much nhlic ition m the piess and sometimes even from officials of 
othei dejnrtmeiits, but in most cases the criticisms arise out of Ignorance of the aims of the 
department which are entirely for the good of the people II will be a very long time before 
the village folk who lire m the Mciiiilx of foiests will learn to subordinate tlieir individual 
interest to that of the public and to resist the temptation of taking W'hat does not belong to 
them In a country like Assam where theio is foiest in each district, it would be well if the 
text books used in the piimaiy schools contained a few lessons explaining in simple words why 
forests should be conscived The ignorance in this respect e\cn in otherwise wcl'-infoimed 
circles IS appalling I fully believe that if this elcmentaiy knowledge is well spread in the 
country, the angle of vision will undergo a material change, and the aims and endeavouis of 
the Forest Department will begin to be appreciated 

So much for the poUci/ But m actual working many defects oieep in, which aie due 
to the lower ranks of Forest Subordinates being almost incredibly underpaid and the upjicr 
being generally undermanned I know of men who are educated to the extent of being able 
to keep office and to carry on coriespondencc in English, but who haxebeen kept on the poor 
pay of Rs 20 for as manj as 15 years and most of this time holding moie or less independent 
charges These men have a family to maintain, very often a number of children to educate, 
and are expected to keep up a certain amount of lespectabihty, and all this on Rs 20, which 
IS scarcely enough in these hard dajs for a domestic servant It is nothing short of 
insanity to expect these men to keep straight and to interpret by their own actions the 
benevolent nature of the general policy of then department Then again supervision has in 
many cases been slack owing to paucity of supervising officeis, so that those underpaid officials 
hav e very generally a free hand in most matters I cannot too strongly urge that these 
matters be looked into without delay, for I fully believe that when these defects are remedied 
the unpopulanty of the department will disappear 

Although otherwise rich the Assam forests have the great defect of being veiy mixed, 
that is to say, hundreds of different species of trees giow together indiscriminately of which 
peihaps not more than half a-dozen have at piescnt any marketable value This points to the 
urgent necessity of making extensive plantations of only tfhe more valuable species of trees 
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As forests talvG rmnj long 3 cars to gion to inaturit}^ tins uoik slionld bo taken in hand 
■without dela} Plantations are doubtless cost!} iindoi takings, but the initterli.as bceomc so 
urgent alread}' and will bo so much more so ■when industnes icccnc the impetus winch they 
deserve, that Government will bo full} justified in absorbing all the surplus income of the 
depaitment in making plantations foi the next 30 jeus or so 

Methods of foiest transport gcncralh admit themseUes to the configuration of a country 
and the habits of its people In Assam the chief means are elephants and buffaloes Elephants 
gencrallj diag logs, ami buffaloes do that as well as diaw carts laden with timber It is 
therefore plain that a 63 stem of paths and cart tricks is the first desideratum foi forest 
exploitation These arc still gencrallj wanting in 1111113 forest tracts and should reoenc duo 
attention 

It niaj lieic bo mentioned that railwaj antbouties are goner 1II3 found lerj unwilling to 
proiidc temporaij sidings wheic their lines traierac forest ireas This seems a \cn short* 
sighted policj on tticii pait, foimanj forests are not worked at dl for want of this facility, 
and the railwaj loses the fieight which would haae inanj tunes toicred the cost of the sidings 
asked for 

I tliiulc the jail industries irc a useful institution in many wajs The jails haic served 
to keep alivo m 1113 imlusiries winch might haic olliei lU'-o died out, and coinicts must liaic 
some useful work to do I am not aware if jail competition hnsatlcchd anj 'industrj to an 
appreciable extent 


A — General 

I cannot claim to have eier been actuclj concerned in aiij paiticular iiidustrj, although 
I had had oppoitumty to do something in a sinall waj to dciclop timber and cane trade in one 
of the districts of this proiinco I liaie alrcadj said in the foregoing section what ippcars 
to mo nccessarj for the development of timber trade 

Assam seems ixaiticiilarly suited for the following industries — 

1 Sericultuic 

2 Handloom wca\ ing industry 

3 Mamifaotuio of mgs and cheap hi uikctb from indigenous cotton 

t Manufacture of djes 

6 Oil seed industry * 

0 Paper-pulp iiiduslij 

7 Manufacture of cemeut 

8 Glass making 

9 Brass and pewter fouudrj 

1 Sericulture IS bj no means a new induslrj in Assim, hut fm \arioiis reasoiis it is not 
in a flourishing condition now It has ilmost uiiliimlcd si ope for exp insion, for the forests 
of Upper Assam haic an mexlnuslihlc slock of the food plants of the jllKya and ZVi silk- 
w orms 

2 Closely connected with sericultuic is the wcaxing iiidustra Unlike the other pro- 
vinces of India, weaving is not a caste industrv m Assim Time was when tbo women folk 
of everj firaily 111 Assam wove all liic articks of clothing that it icipiircd Ladies of the 
highest families U'^cd to weave for recioalion ind to take great pndo in the fineness of flic 
fabno they used to turn out But this is scarcclj the caso now This iiulustrj therefore 
wants to he revived Introduction of the flj-shuttlo loom is one of the obvious wajs of 
improving this household industry, and many olhei ways will doubtless suggest theitisolves to 
inv estigators and experts 

3 The indigenous cotton of the lulls of Assam has got a W00II3 staple which makes it 
verj' suitable for the manufacture of chcaj) rugs and blaimets Before the wai vast quantities 
of this cotton used to be exported to Gernianj and to ictuni to us lu the form of gaudily 
coloured coolie blankets There is no reason vv by such ai tides should not be locally manufac- 
tured Rugs of the Miri type could be easilj manafnctuied by people outside that tribe, and 
I am sure no race of men will have anj objection to make them if only thej arc shonn how 
to do so 

4 Manj' dj e-yielding pi ints aro indigenous in this prov nice and all of them could 
be Veiy easily cultivated if demand lose foi larger quantities than are at present brought 
into use With the aid of tinctorial chemistrj dj os of much belter qualifj than what is 
obtained by the moie or less crude indigenous methods would no doubt be produced 

5 Assam produces vast quantities of mustaid seed as well as se>ame, the bulk of which 
IS exported to other provinces It would bo to the advantage of the province to retain these 
oil seeds by establishing oil ciushmg factories at suitable centre-. 

6 The vast savannah areas along the banks of the Biahmaputra and irs laiger 
tributaries are almost an inexhaustible souice of paper-pulp stock which ought to be utilised 
Also there a^'e hundreds of species of soft-wooded tiees in our forests which are not suitable 
for use as timber but would be excellent for paper-pulp 
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1 Along the southern scarp of the Khasi Hills there are outcrops of lime stone deposits 
The lime IS ofja hydraulic charactei haiing the necessaiy admixture of clay It therefoie 
ought to be very suitable foi the manufactuie of cement If a factory is established near 
the foot of the hills it could very easily use ■water power for its mills as well as plenty of 
water for its tanks This matter deserves a careful investigation 

8 In many parts of the Khasi Hills theie are strata of soft white quartzite, which, I 
think, would be suitable foi glass making 

9 This also is by no means a new industry foi Assam, but owing to outside competi- 
tion and especially to want of knowledge of scientific methods, it is now in a moiibund 
condition Pewter workers laboui under many absurd superstitions which must be dis- 
pelled by demonatiating to them how any amount of heat can he obtained without using 
lotten water-logged wood as fuel 


OniL Evidence, 9™ Januahy 1918 

The Ilon’hle B N Mooleijee — Q There are one oi two points on which I should 
like you to tell us moie fully, first asregaids what should be done to impiove village industries 
can you suggest any methods as to how that should be done ? — jS Improved methods of 
weaving might be introduced, that is one thing Improved methods of potteij might be 
introduced Theie aie men of the potter class in parts of Assam who live in villages almost 
entirely by themsehes They don’t know even the use of the wheel for making pots, they 
do it all by hand, and they sometimes make beautiful things 

Q In the nextparagiaph you speak about the financing of cottage industries , do you 
think that co-operatiie banks will be suflicient to fniaiice ill these cottage industiies? — A 
They will, I think, be sufficient in most cases 

Q "What IS the amount of capital m your pieseiit co-operative banks ? — A I have no 
knowledge of that, but I know that the present banks are inadequate 

Q They cannot go outside then co-operative societies , that is, unless one belongs to 
a co-operative society they cannot advance money to him ? — A 1 think I have said somewhere 
in rny note that there should be co-operative banks, one in each monza, if possible 

Q That w ill take some time, but at this stage don’t you think that Government could 
lend money like what they call tallavi loans recoverable in instalments? — A Yes, that could 
be done 

Q It will take sometime, will it not, befoie co-opeiative banks could be established 
throughout Assam ? — A I do not mean that they should be established all at once, but 
giadually , the aim would be to increase the number of co-opeiatne banks At present theie 
are very few in Assam, the sub-divisional towns have not got any so far 

Q There is one other point I would like to have cleared by you we leceived a 
complaint from Mr By me about the forest regulations, it would seem that you are closely 
connected with that complaint , in fact he had made some charges against you Would you 
kindly let us know what ivas the exact iiatnie of the complaint ? — A There were two oi 
, three complaints One was about the privilege of felling tiees in the forests without having 
them previously marked as is the custom he would simply send his men mto the foiest and 
let them cut whatever they wished and take them away without let or hindrance from the 
forest, and that was objected to He had been given a monopoly to fell simul trees ni 

Darrang and Nowgong, but his men W’eie felling in Sibsagar , that was another ground for 
objecting 

0, What I particularly want to know IS whether according to your rules you could not 
have been a little more lenient and allowed his woik to go on, without losing the revenue of the 
Eorest Department, instead of having a hard and fast rule and thereby compelling him to close 
his workshop ? — A Unless ordinaij pi ccautionaiy rules are obeyed, it is quite impossible to 
preserve the forest® 

Q But lu a case like that there may be some relaxation ? — A In his paiticular case I 
should say that he had no grounds to enter the Sibsagar district That was my idea because 
his agreement did not include Sibsagar I had previous correspondence with him and it was 
stipulated that he should send his permits to me so that I might check them He did not 
do that, that was the difficult} 

Mr C E Low — Q On the other hand he complained that the Forest Department took 
a tremendous lot of time to maik the trees that he wanted ?— ,4 So fai as I w'as concerned 
I waived the right to mark his tiees provided ho cut only the trees which he was given 
permits for, and had them marked with ins ow’ii hammer hy his own men, so that my men 
might check the number of trees actually taken out under those permits and make sure that 
people did not steal trees from the same area 

Ron’lle Sir B N Moolerjee — Q. Of course you are conver&ant with the Forest rules and 
also this complaint do you think that some alteration should be made in the rules to allow 
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these commercial people to go on with tlieir ^\or]v ■ft itbont stoppage ? A Certainly it is done 
in certain other divisions and in favour of traders and others who ha\o a land jide complaint 
to make, for instance in Cachar and Sylhet people generally go into the forest and cut the 
trees they want iirovided that they pioducc permits, something might bo done that way , 
hut Mr By 1110 agreed to do certain things, but, so fai as my Division was coneerned, never 
did so 

Q. Apail from Jlr, Byine's case what wo understand from his evidence and other 
evidence is that a little relaxation from the present rules would enable people to transact thou 
work to the advantage of both themselvc:> and Govftnment f — A Ye^, i:^ I just said, in 
Sylhet and Cachar the rules are relaxed 

Q In this case it was not lelaxed ? — A The iiilcs do not apply to him because ho did 
not comply with the lequest of the Forest Department He was asked to send liis permits 
to the Forest officer, but ho did not do that 

Sir F II Siewart — Q You said just now that a little relaxation is possible ? — A Yes, 
in paiticulai places of course wheie no danger of abuse of such relaxation is apprehended 

Mi G E IjOw — Q Can yon say what thegencial dcjnitmeiital policy in Assam is ? 
Have you got working plans fi-amed hoic for all 01 most of y our forests ? — A No, we have 
got working plans for veiy few of the forests hero , that is owing to want of a sustained 
demand, there is not a large demand excepting for a few things, and even the few woiking 
plans that have been fnined are not wholly workable 

Q Your forests arc not fully exploited ? — A When a woiking plan is framed, there will 
be certain rules and rostiictions placed on the woiking, wlnth the people generally find too 
irksome owing to the nature of the forests In Asaam oiir foiests are veiy mixed , there mav 
bo several hundieds of species composing one forest of which only one or two may have a 
marketable V alue, and to find these out people have to travel fiom place to place , when one 
tiec IB felled, they have to go half a mile to find out another ticc of the same kind , that is 
veiy difficult, they do not like to do that, I mean to say on alaige scale 

Q, Do you auction coupes ? — A It is only in one case that it was possible under 

a working plan that I had made, namely, in Sibsagar, where we used to sell coupes 

for two or three y cais That was the onlv instance in Assam of soiling coupes sfanding 

Q, Do you have any dcpartmcnial exploitation of inv forests ? — A We began also" 
in Sibsagar to exploit one species, namely, ajhar , we began with naJior, but the lailway’ people 
did not like to have much iiahor 

Q I suppose it is V cry laigely a question of means of traiispoit? — / Yes, of course 

in Assam it is veiy difficult owing to the mixed nature of the forests to exploit with ranch 

profit on a laige scale 

<2 Generally is yoin forest very well sened by waterways? Are there waterways 
through most of your forests ? — A Flo if able waterways abound in Sylhet and Caobar, but 
in the Biabmapufrv Valley tlicie aic not very many , and anolhei tiling is that oiii timbers 
are mostly too heavy to float In Caclni foi floating down heavy limbers they have got this 
advantage, that there are plenty of bamboos for rafts to float the timber, winch we have 
not got in Assam 

Q Has any survey been made of existing waleiways to see whether they could be 
improved b}’^ removing snags — A Tins is done umloi contract iii Cachar 

Q But has no definite siiivey been made in any paiticular case to see whether it could 
be done ? — A No 

Q Have you any hill forests winch requiie ropeways or anything of that sort ? — A 
Yes, in the Khasia hills we have many hill forests, also in the Noith Cachar hills, and also 
in the Lushai hills 

Q What do you think of a scheme to appoint forest engmeera to 'cousidei this kind 
of question ? — A For Assam or foi the whole ot India ? 

Q With special leference to Assam In /Vssam tliero would not be work for more 
than SIX months In six months oi at the most a yeai the forest engineer ought to be able 
to know what things aie possible, so a peimanent man would not bo necessary 

Q Not necessary ? — A No The Forest officers aie enginecis to a ceitain extent, 
they know foiest exploiting vv oik fairly well , they only require occasional adv ice 

Q But it IS lather a specialised type of work, foi instance ropeways, isn’t that so ? — 
A Kopeways have been put up and successfully worked by Foiest Officeis in the Noith- 
West Himalayas vvathont any assistance from experts I theiefore think that if there be an 
expert for the whole of India, he could make occasional touis and advise local forest ofheers on 
works of a very -special natme, that would he quite sufficient so far as Assam was concerned 

Q The Forest Department had an unfortunate expeiionce in engineering in the 
Central Provinces, they were asked to make tanks for the supply of water foi animal graziiio’, 
and most of the tanks that the Forest Department made refused to hold watei , they then saTd 
that they wanted the Irngation people to do it ’—4 That is a specul kind of w oi k that ha7 
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not been particularly taught in the Porest College or at Cooper’s Hill , for such particular hindo 
of woik occasional advice from an alt-India man would be sufficient, I think 

Q, Are there any paitieular places where you think ropeways could be put doWn with 
advantage ? — A Yes, I should mention the Bhuban hill 

Q Where is that ? —A In Cachai 

<2 I am not conceined With a particulai place, but arc theie many such places ? — A 
Theie aie not very many There again the fault lies with the nature of our forests, the forest 
18 very mixed , you fix a ropew ay at one place, the w ork there will be over saj' in about two 
months, and then you have to shift it on again to some othei place 

Q What IS your view on the subject of plantations especiallj' of stmul wood foi tea 

boxes ? — A Yes, that is a good thing 

<2 Do you think it IS piacticable? — A Oh, yes 

<2 I understand atmul grows very rapidly in these aieas ? — A Yes, in favoiiiable 
localities aimiil will grow about 5 feet a yeai in length and two inches in diamctei 

Q What is the reasonable growth for tea hoses, 4 to 5 feet ? — A Four to 5 feet would 
be too small perhaps I mean to say that it would be lather wasteful to fell tiees of that size 

Q How much then ? — A For atmul I should think not less than 8 feet 

<2 How long do you suppose it will take to giow atmul up to that size ill alluvial 
areas ? — A. In Assam about 50 or GO years 

Q Is the local stMiiZ wood suitable for matches ? — A I did not try the local wood, but 
elsewhere it is very snitable, and I do not think theie will be any difference in quality 

Q Did you hear of the trouble about the Baicilly factory when you weie in Dehra 
Dun ? — A I had not gone into the details of the Baieilly factory, but I know the aitnul areas 
in its neighbourhood 

Q Probably smaller trees would do foi tea boxes ? — A The tea box industry would not 
refuse to bare small trees, but it w’ould be \eiy wasteful foi the department to fell small 
trees fot that purpose , anj thing above 9 inches diametci would be quite sufficient for tea 
boxes 

Q Ih your note in speaking of an Imperial Depaitment of Industnes perhaps consci- 
ously or unconsciously 3 ou rathei follow the analogy of the Foicst Department, with an 
Inspector Geneial and a technical staff, but yon will, I think, admitthat there are certain 
differences in kind between industiies and the work of the Foiest Department, in that 
mdustiies, cspeciall} large industiies, aie much more alike all o\er India than foiest problems 
are, forest problems are different in different places, and thoiefoie in the matter of large 
industries there would probably bo more a case for an Imperial Department, while in the case 
of cottage industiies the problems probably are more local , would you accept that position ? 

- — A, Yes 

Q With regard to large factories they could be investigated, and, if necessa'y, experi- 
mented on by an Impenal Department with a good deal of saving in running because the 
problems are much more similar in all parts of India ? — A But could not they assist local 
people with their advice and nisti actions? They need not expeiiment in every province, but 
they might gam their experience in one pi ounce, and apply it to othei piovihces through the 
local officers 

Q That could no doubt bo done, but theie would probably bo piovincial difficulties? — 

I do not know, but I undeistand that the proiincial people aio sometimes rather impatient 
of interference 

Q I put to you one particular case — the case of the glass industry you don’t want one 
single expert , no single man can be expert m all the questions that have to bo taken up in 
investigating glass , you want a man to be a chemist to deal with law mateinl, and you want 
somebody to consider the question of the cost and movement of the raw materials, and of the 
manufactuied article to 1 where the markets aie, you w ant another man foi furnace work, 
another in charge of the crucibles, and another man for blowing, and so on , it would be very 
uneconottiical for each ploVinCe to have all of them, so that, if, as you suggest, a single pio\ ince 
took it up before they had made investigations, they could not find out in which province the 
prospects are most favourable ? — A I quite follow, but what applies to glass w'On’t ajiply to 
foiest pioduce. I would restrict my views to forest pioduce alone 

Q You arc referring to an Imperial Depaitment of Industiies and you propose a staff 
of experts with an Inspector General, such as a chemist, a metallurgist, a mechanical engiheei, 
and so on , it struck mo that you aie following the analogy of the Forest Department , of 
course one naturally confines oneself to what one knows ?— A Yes, quite so As I 
believe, the Forest Itesearoh Institute, so far at least as its oigamsation is Concerned) has not 
yet been found fault with 

J/n A ChaUetton-^Q, In the last paragiaph of jour note you say that brass making 
IS not a new industry in Assim ? — A I am lefernng there to pewtfei 
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Q What IS this pewter work ? — A They make vessels, utensils and other things for 
local household use It is brass work o£ a sort 

Q I am not speaking about brass but pewter What is this pewter for ? — A For 
making vessels and household plates 

Q Is it a mixtme of lead and tin ? — A Tin and copper I think , it is what they call 
I ansa 

Q Is it bell metal that yon are referring to ? — A Yes I am sorry for the misapplica- 
tion of the word 

Q What are the methods of extracting tiniber which they employ in the aieas which 
are worked by the saw rnill companies ? — A In the division where I was, that is in 
Sibsagar, theie was no sawmill, but m Cacbar, as I have already said, the timber logs are 
floated down to the mill 

Q How do they get the logs into the nver ^—A They are dragged by elephants 

Q Hotkey cut the trunk into small logs ? — A Yes, into manageable sizes No particular 
size IS prescnbed, but they cut it into convenient sizes 

Q What do yon call a convenient sire ? — A 15 to 20 feet long 
Q How many cnbic feet ? — A It may be about 20 to 60 cubic feet each 
Q Are elephants freely available for dragging timber ? — A They make use of elephants 
in Cacbar 

Q Do you call that method efficient? — A Thev might adopt a more efficient method, 
but then again the forest is at fault you cannot make a sledge or any sack thing because you 
Will then have to shift it from place to place at short intervals 

Q You said that it would take 35 to 50 years to grow si,niA wood suitable £oi tea boxes 
IS there a sufficiently laige stock of st/nul wood in the Assam forests to supply the tea 
industry ? — A At piesent I do not think there is The present stock is not sufficient 

<2 Is theie any possibility of sttnvl plantations being started — A Yes, in the North- 
East Frontier distnct the^ hai e, I think, been started already 

Q Have you any knowledge of thesaw mills that aie working in the Assam Valley ? — A 
Not a veiy intimate knowledge because saw mills are only found in two districts and I had 
never held charge of those two districts 

Q You don’t know whether they have up-to-date plant or whether their working is ^ 
inefficient ? — A I could not give any opinion on that point I tbmk I hai e laid some •stress’' 
somewhere in my note on the Forest Department beginning extensive plantationc I ha\e 
said somewhere that I consider that very important from an economic point of view 

Str F M Stcmaif — Q How long have you been in this province ? — A Off and on I 
have been about 84 years now 

Q Of which you have been for 18 years in Debra Dun ? -~A Yes 

Q Do you think there is any possibility of the Aissamese ever taking to factory labour? — 

A They are very averse from work in the factones as coolies 

Q Do you see any prospect of that being overcome gradually, oi do you think that will 
remain?— A That •wall remain for many years to come, I am afraid 

Q Do you see any pi ospect of these cottage industries like w eaving and so forth being 
preserved and de\ eloped so as to give the workers a fair livelihood ? — A Yes, they have a 
great liking for the indigenous industries, but owing to outside competition, they are dying 
out Thej have natural aptitude for these and are only lacking in organisation Weaving 
of course is not restncted to any particular class , in Assam it is resorted to by the women 
of aU castes and stations in hfe 

Q Do the Assamese work on the tea gardens to any extent ? — A Not as coolies. 

Q Do they object to woik as coolies ? —A They do not hke to work under control , they 
don’t like to wprk as coobes, and they have got a rooted hatred for the outside coolies that are 
imported for work in Assam, and to be mixed up with these people on the same level they 
cannot tolerate, ' 

Q You say that all lands required for hona fide industrial purposes should be 
acquired by Government for the organisers at their cost, and the Land Acquisition Act if 
necessary should be so amended as to make this possible do you think that any special 
amendment is needed ? — A I did not consult the Act, but in Assam all land belongs ongi- 
nally to Govennnent and there are some temporaiy holders of these lands, some rules might 
be made probably under the Land Acquisition Act to meet the claims of these intermediate 
holders 

Q What sort of claims ? — A 1 mean to say they ought to compensate them in a 
suitable way , they have cut out the jungle and levelled the lands for cultivation purposes , 
so some compensation might be made for that , that of course would be done in any case 

Q 1 ou are in favour of having a local Director of Industries in Assam and you don’t 
see any use in an advisory board is that because there are not people who could serve 
usefnllv on such a board ? — A There is not sufficient scope for that. 
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Q There are a great many industries or possible industiies, yon mention a lot of them, 
which a Director of Industries can busy himself with would not an advisory board help him 
a good deal ? — A But could he not get advice fiom the Impeiial Boaid, the Board of the 
Indian Go\ernment ? It is only occasional advice that he and his assistants would require 
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Q It has been put to us at some other place that an advisory boaid might be speciallj’- 
useful perhaps in helping to maintain and develop these cottage industries wh it do you think 
about that ? If they are people interested in weaving or something of that soit, they might , 
give the weavers valuable information and suggestions as to what way they should go about 
their work and so on ? — A Tillage people w ould be best approached by local Inspectors and 
other ofiScers under the local Director 


Q You think it would be better to have all of them officials ? — A Yes 

Q With reference to the work of the Forest Department you stiongly hold that the 
subordinates are very badly underpaid ? — A Ceitainly 

Q And in the higher grades the service is very much undermanned ? — A Yes 

Hon’ble Str B N MooJeerjee , — Q Do you think that the subordinates of the Foiest 
Department are more dishonest than the subordinates of othei Goiernmeut Departments? — 
A I have not got a very intimate knowledge of subordinates of other departments 

Q In your own department unless the man who wants trees tips one oi two i upees 
there IB great difficulty about felling his trees, and all soits of difliculties aie put in 
hiB way, IS that not so generally ? — A I do not think it is quite so bad as that , but the 
Forest officei in Assam has got rather a very extensive charge and he cannot be pieseut 
eveiy where , there again the nature of the foiest is at fault , a man has to tiavel miles and 
miles to mark one single tree, and there may be times at whieh there aie seveial people want- 
ing trees, and to meet all their demands ho would have to walk miles and miles in opposite 
directions 


Q In youi long expoiionce have 30 U received complaints, and hive \ou made enquiiies to 
find out whether it is true ? — A Very laieh fiom outside 

Q Oi you w ould not take notice of such complaints ^ — A I had only two cases of such 
complaints from outside They were, however, not proved to my satisfaction, and in one case 
I introduced some changes in the method of working and tiausfericd the man complained 
against to a different kind of woik m another part of the distiict, and in the other case I 
reprimanded the subordinate concerned 

Sir F H Stewart — Q You speak about many dye-yielding plants that aio indigenous 111 
this pioiuice have you made experiments with these plants? — A I did not do them myself 

Q Have any been made in this province by Government oi by private individuals ? — 
A People use a lot of indigenous dyes still , for instance on the klanipur side the Nagas d 3 'o 
their cloth blue and red No experiments have been made yet to my knowledge They 
Bliould he made by a tramed chemist 

Mr C E Low — Q A witness who has not appeared before us as yet, the propiietoi of a 
saw mill in the Surma Vallej, has made the following lemaiks — ‘‘In the past there weie 
many saw mills in the Surma Valley all of which had to obtain their supplies of logs 
from small traders, and with the exception of two mills all mills had to bo closed down All 
these failures were due to excessive lOjalties payable to Government on the Ltimber extracted, 
and consequently to then inability to keep to their contracts through no cause of then own ” 
I suppose the witness means that the small traders from whom he got logs could not keep 
to their contracts ? — A Yes, I think so 

Q And then he goes on to say “ the royalties chaigcd by Government on this class of 
evergreens is simply iniquitous The royalties payable on the timber extracted amount to 
about 14 to 57 per cent of the actual cost puce of logs ” What have you to say about these 
statements ? — A He does not mention any 2 iaiticular kiiiiis of timber In Sylhet and Cachar 
they have got various qualities of timber, so if siw-raill ownei a waut to uae superior kinds 
of timbei for tea-boxes of course the puce becomes high 

Q What he says is that the loyalty is too high owing to high royalties the mills 
have been closed , and ho goes on to say that these royalties beai a veiy high proportion 
of the cost price, whatever that means, of the logs ol course the roialty is the cost pine 
of the logs , do you consider, generally siieasiug, that the royalties charged to saw mills 
are too high ? — A I was in charge of the Cachai division for only a short time, but taking 
the geneial timber market into consideiation the royalty charged in that diiision did not 
strike me as too high 

Q I am not lefeiring only to the Surma Valley, I am referring to Assam generally ? — 
A In Assam the rate 60 tar as tea boxes aie concerned IS fixed at so much per box, there 
has been no complaint , the box late is one anna pei box , that is low enough. 

Q What IB the sellmg puce ? — A About 14 annas A man could not get a box 
of that kind at less than 14 annas in the bazai 

Hoti’ble Str B N Moolerjee — Q Have you any idea of the cost of making it? — ■ 
A It won^t be very much, scarcely four annas a box 

16 A 
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"WiiNESs No, 410 

The Assam Provinoiae Industrial Commi itee 
Oral Evidence, lOrn January 1918 

The following members of the Committee weio piesent at the confeienee — 

1 The Hon'ble Lieuteuant-Colonel P 11 T Gurdon, C.S I , 

2 Q’he Hon'’blo Mi, J R Cunnmgbam, 

3 Mr J MoSwiner, ICS, 

4 Mr P E Bull,,’ 

6 Ml A W Blunt, 

6 Mr E P Gilmau, 

7 The Hon’ble hli A W Botham, ICS, 

b Ml A R Edivaids,ICS 

9 TheHoii’ble Rai Ghanasyam Baiua Bahadui, 

10 The Hon’ble Sjed Abdul Majid, Rhan Bahadur, 

11 The Hon’ble Maulvi Syed Saadulla, Bar-at-Law, 

12 Rai Sahib Monomohan Lahin, B L, 

13 Rni Bahadur Kanak Lai Baiua, B L , and 

14 Ml S N Maekenzie, ICS 

The discussion was based on the Resolutions passed at the second meeting of the Assam 
Provincial Induetiial Committee held at Gauhati on the 16th No\ ember 1916 

Mcsolutton I — That a station or stations for tho Bupplj Of good seeds of tho diffoiont lorictics of silk 
should bo opened by Go; ernmont undei expert locil supeiTision which should haio axailable tho advice and 
guidance of an Imperial expert in Seiicultuie 

In reply to the Piesident (SirR N Mookerjee) tho Hon’ble Mr Botham said that nothing 
had been done in the diieotion suggested by the first resolution owing to want of funds and 
of an iiidustinl officer In reply to Su Erancis Stewait he said that they had not decided , 
uheie to open the seed station or stations pending tho appointment of the industiial officer 

JIi hIcSu iney said that he was not in favour of a central station m connection with 
silk because they would have to ha\e, as Mi Lefioy had lecommenued, different stations for 
the diffeient kinds of seeds Mr Lefroj himself had suggested Shillong as a suitable place 
forpa^ silk andfol cn and muffa silk eithei Nongpoh oi some othei place 

The Hon’ble Mr Botham at this stage diew attention to the wording of the resolution 
which run as follows, a station or stations ” 

The Ilon’ble Rai Bahadur Ghanasyam Baiua said that he was very much in favour of 
establishing one oi more stations bccausp the silk industry was a veiy promising industry in 
Assam and theie were ceitain varieties of silk which weie not available anywhere else Hri 
and iiiiiga w'eie not available anywlieie else and they promised a veiy wide field for action, 
but were suffering a gieat deal foi want of good seed He thought that it was essential for 
the advancement of the silk industiy in Assam that stations scientifically run and aided by 
expert advice should be established foi the sujiply of seed and for the improvement of the 
mdustij under expieit ad\ ice 

The Hon’ble Syed Maulvi Saadulla did not think that the mere supply of seed would do He 
saw from the leport of the Special Officer that the mulbeiiy tree in Assam suffered very badly 
fiom the attack of a borei, and unless they could tackle that pest meie establishment of 
stations foi the supply of seed would not do 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham said that that applied to only and did not apply to m 
and Bri and mxiga worms weie afflicted with disease and in order to stop that they 

Mould have to start a cential station foi tho distiibution of disease free seed and the meie 
fact that the borei played upon the mulberry tiee would not affect the point 

The Hou’ble Mauh 1 Syed Saadulla said that hiB point was that they should not leSt 
content with giving good seed but they should try to tackle the diseases In reply 
to Mr Ohatterton he said that shrub mulberry w'as not grown in Assam though it used to 
bo grown before in Shillong 

The Hon’ble Rai Ghanasyam Baiua Bahadui was strongly of opinion that the establish- 
ment of this station should not be delayed and that some beginning should be made At 
present all the available cocoons weie exported and there w'as a large field for development 

Scsolution IT — That a centnl weaving school or sonools should be es'ablished for teaching impioved 
methods of spmmng, reeling and weaving and introducing improv ed looms and other maohinerj 

In reply to the Piesident, tho Hon’ble Mr Botham said that no effect had been given to 
this re'olution 
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The Hoa’blo MauUi Sjed Saidullathouglifi that tLe establishment o£ such schools ^vas 
aa imperative necessity and they should be started at once 

Mr Low asked what were the improved methods that the proposed schools were intended 
to teach The Hon'blo Sir Botham replied that that was one of the thmgs on which they 
wanted a special officer to advise them lie could not sa)' whether these improved methods 
were known anywhere else in India ' 

The Hon’blo Eai Ghanasjam Barua said that spinning and weaving in Assam weie done 
by hand 

Sir Fiancis Stewart asked nhat sort of special officer they wanted, whether he should bo 
a business man or an “Expert or n hat 


Ml Low said that they might pick up a kind of e\pcit who would deal with the most 
important local industry foi the time being and make him the special officei, because if they 
had an officer of the Assam Go\ oinmeut on special duty he did not add anything to the 
existing knowledge but if they had an expert with administrative abilities ho would be all that 
could be desired 


The Ilon'ble llai Ghanasyam Barua ■vsanted cither an expeit or a local man who could go 
into the V illages and show how to develop the cottage industries 

!Mr Low said that they could train local men eventually by having some junior local 
men in the local industrial dcpaitment and when they learnt enough about the industry they 
could take higher posts in the dcpaitment lie asked whetbei theie wore any Assamese 
experts at present The Hoa'’ble ^laiilvi Sjed Saadulla replied that they had not any but 
they had apenpatctic weaving inspcotoi who was a Bengali 

Mr Low said that they saw his demonstrations and they were not quite suie wliethor he 
was learning or teaching weaving 

Mr McSwiuoj said that that demonstrator was emploied by the local board and not by 
Government In reply to Lieutenant Colonel Gurdon he said that the w’caMng master was 
employed by Goicinmont but tho dcmonstiator by the local board 

^In reply to a question whether it was not possible to get an Assameso as weaving mastei 
and train him up at Serampoio and whv it was found noccss'ary to employ a foreigner, Mr 
JlcSwincy said that they could not get an Assamese and half the popul ition of the Piovince 
was not Assamese 


Kai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua said that the demonstrators wcie trained for some time at 
Seramporc 

Mr Low thought that it was \oiy important that they should have Assamese demonS*^ 
trators for an ludustiy which i» run by Assamese 

Bai Bahadui Kan ik L il Bai u i said that his idea was that they ought to have a school 
at least to tram demonstrators because at bcrimpoic the training guen was onlv with rcgaid 
to cotton weaving whereas silk w casing was a speciality in Assam and was not to bo learnt at 
Sorampore 

Mr Cbattcrton asked whether it would be any uso to send a man to Seiamporo for a 
course of aveaamg which would result m moicly the acquisition of o buperdcial knowledge of 
the craft 

Ml Low was of opinion, speaking fioin liis experience in tho Agiicultural Department^ 
that it was %ciy much belter to have no demonstrator at all than to hrve a bad one, because 
a bad demonstration would evoke prejudice which would take years to overcome 

Eai Sahib Moiiomohan Lahiii said that a man was sent from the Tezpur local board to 
Seramporc to be trained and when he leturiicd aftei six montCs ho could not do anything 

Lieutenant-Colonel Guidon said that that pointed to the necessity of having a, weaving 
school in Assam or in Gauhati 


Mr Edwards was of opinion that a certain amount of reseaich as to the best means of 
weai mg and reeling was necessary before they began to teaoh it 

Bai. Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua thought that the research portion could be done by the 
Imperial Department 

Mr Chatterton said that theio was no difficulty about reeling mnga, but when they came 
to wearing with en silk and spinning of cri silk it was quite a diffeient matter It would be 
an advantage to the province to_have a spinning mill up in Assam for dealing with the large 
quantity of en silk cocoons 

Mr Low Ba*d that it would bo objected to because that would mterfere with the existing 
industiy of the Bombay mills 

Kai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua said that it would reduce the price of yarn in Assam 

t 

Hcsoluiion III — Thst carpentrv, Binitliy anil similar ostaWished crafts should bo encouraged by a syEtCrfl 
of small stipends to appientices m approved shops subject to certain conditions as to inspection and supervision 
fay Government 


In reply to the Bicsidcnt tho Hon^ble Mr Botham said that appientices were being 
given stipends The President also asked whether there were any night schools or any school 
where they could attend Tho Hon’ble Mr Botham replied that there were none partly 
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becauso tbo apprentice*; 'neie very few in immbcr lie tbonglit tint five or six stipends were 
giieu in a j ear and tbo appionticos nere sent to different places and it would be difficult to 
organise any soit of a nigbt school for them 

Eai Bahadur Kanak Lai Baiiia ‘^aid that the apprentices wont into the -various raihvaj 
workshops and after the course -as far as ho knew — they vvero absorbed in those shops 
The stipends lasted for thico years 

Ml Low asked V lielhoi tbo stipends ncie given onh to men who lud had a sni ill 
amount of primary education. The Iloii’blo kir Cunningham said tint no qiialifitation was 
laid down JMr jlnll also thought that there was no educational qnilification laid down as a 
condition to the stipend The llon’blc Mr Cunningham said that it was a very small thing, 
that the Williamson Endowment Fund stipends were scarcely worth consideration and that 
it was not taken up ns a part of a gcncial system It might be poisible to make primary 
cduc.atioii a sort of condifion foi the grant of the stipends but he was doubtful whether, if 
any educational qualifications had been insisted on, they would have trained any artisans 
at all 

The President said that in all the other provinces the apprcntitos were required to have 
had a certain amount of education 

Mr Low said that m the Central Prov luces they insisted on primary cduc,ition form- 
tending caipenlcrs and blacksmiths 

The HoiFblo kir Cunningham said Ihaliheio was a difficulty in introducing such condi- 
tions They had, for ov ample, sub-oveiscci classes many years ago at Jorliat and the qualifica- 
tion required w is the entrance evamination or in csamination even short of that, hulihosC 
classes had to bo closed for want of pupils although stipends were granted Tilings were 
changing of comso and if the organisation of the .ipprcnlice*-hip system were pr.icticablo with 
lefercnco to the maiket and the prospects of employment ho had no doubt that an educitional 
standard could bo iiisislcd on as a preliminary to the apprentices getting these stipcnd- 

Mr Low asked whether an apprentice was likdv to bo of any good or beoomo any thing 
more than a more mtchaiiio of the pooiost typo if he did not know to read and write 

Bai Sahib Monomoh in L.ahiri said that the apprentices of Terpur knew to re id and 
write He saw an apprentice I'ftci liis course, at one of the tea cof itos woiking ai a mccliaiii- 
cal engineer 

Mr Bull stated fh.at foi a cert im Echol 11 ship the liter irv qualific ition icquircd was the 
middle vernacular which he believed w.asnotveiv high, but juqnls possessing that qu.ilifica- 
tion did not come forward, and therefore the schol isliip w is given up. The only jicoplo that 
they could get now were supposed to be men who are working with their hands 

Mr Low said that 111 the Cential Piovmccs tliev iiibistcd on the fth standard is the 
picliminaiy qualification 

Mr Gilman was of opinion that if possible all apprcnticisbips should bo on English 
lines and should bo foi, say, three yc.arb, with nominal pay till thev bet imo pioficiont and able 
to do a fair day’s w ork 

Bai Sahib Monomohaii Laliiri said that the apprenticeship sv stem was not a success 
When the apprentices left the shops they h id no work to do In the tea gaidciib the proprie- 
tors managed w itli cheap coolies The .apprentices wcie simply taught turning and foundry 
work and they could not do anything when they left the workshops They must be laUgh't 
to manufactuie articles of cutlery, knives and all those things, tlieic was a gieat demand 
for kmv os because every Assamese required a knife The apprentices are not taught these 
things but they were attached to big workshops where they use niachiiiciy which they could 
not find anywhere else in Assam ' There were no factories except the railway shops in Assam 

In reply "to Mr Low who asked whcthei .ill the appicntices were sent to the railway 
Woikshops the Hon’blo Mr Botham said that some were sent to .i piivate cugineeiing firm, 
that of Messrs Ede Bros , and also to the motor w orks 

In reply to the Piesident whethci Government keeps any supervision over the apprentices 
during their periods of trainiiig the Ilon’blo Mi Botham said tiiat there were regulations for 
their supei Vision The Ilon’blo Mr Cunningham s ml that thcnMi as a yearly ropoit to the 
Pubbe Works Department so far as he could remember, from the shops to whom the appren- 
tices were sent 

The President wanted to know whether if a student did not wotk pioj erly ho was depriv- 
ed of the stipend or whether ho was first given n w.arning 

The Hon’ble Maulvi Syed Saadulla said th it the stipends did not come fiom' Govcin- 
ment but from a fund known as the Williamson's Endowment Fund It was i private fund 
out of which the stipends were given and it was not Government money The grant of 
stipends was decided by the Government 

*« 

The Hon'ble Mi Botham said that there was a set of lulss regulating the giant 

Bill Sahib Monomohan Lahiri said that even in the fust year of the couise the appren 
tices were paid because labour was v eiy deal in Assam 

Mr Low asked the committee whether they would consider that there ought to be some 
system of compulsion foi apprentices or whethei there ought to bo some law preventing other 
people from taking them into their employment during the period of appientioeship 
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The Hon’ble Mi Cunningham stnteil that the whole question lelaled to employment 
Even with regard to such few industrial ventures as Europeans had attempted in Assam, the 
difficulty was to find employment for the men afterw'ards The stipends should be made moie 
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Rai Sahib Monomohan Lahiri said that there were no openings for the apprentices In 
fact, only Us 7 was paid as stipend In his own factoiy whenever he took a man he paid 
him Es 14 m the beginning when he did not know anything A cooly earned eight annas a 
day and worked only six houis 


Bctolution TV — Thst Mr Kcvon‘fr bo united to visit Sorbliog with the objoot of establishing a dairy 
there and that ho bo invited to gno evidence befoio tba Commission 


Colonel Gurdon said that a dairy has been established more or less at Sorbhog hut 
nothing else has been done by hli Ko\ enter So fai as Mr Keventer was concerned. Colonel 
Guidon thought he was very disappointing 

HcsoluUon T —That in the ease of gold and aibor work and similai crafts encouragement should take tlio 
form of stipends to approntioos 


Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua said that some stipends had alieady been gianted by 
some local boards The apprentices wore sent to Calcutta 

As regards the suggestion of the committee foi an non industiy the President asked 
whetbei they w'anted an iron industry it Assam In would require a very laige outlay of 
capital, not less than four ororcs of rupees 

B u Salub Monomohan Lahiri said that they wanted it foi cntleiy and implements 
The Hon’ble MauUi Syed Saadulla wanted to know whether smithy included cntleiv 
lie thought that theio w'as a groat field for some trade in cutlciy m the Suima Valley "When 
the matter w’as plaocd lioforo the last Committee tho wording of this resolution stood in the 
way of having a domonstralion factory in non and steel in Sylhet The committee was 
opposed to a dcmoiistr ition factory foi improved cutlery and implements on the ground of 
the third resolution IIo was not in the eommitlee before and thcrefoio he did not know what 
it meant when it passed (he resolutions 

The Ilon’blo Syed Abdul Mayid said that some /«wnr« m tho Saima Valley could turn 
out a cry good things and if improved methods averc introduced they could make their ow n 
machinery instead of seeking for employ ment elsewhere 

Bn Sahib Monomohan Lahiii said tint avhon he first came to Assam forty years ago ho 
saw ordinarv kina cs made by the As-amesc people sold in tho bavaai but they were not to be 
found now. They aacro ousted by Geiman cutlery 

licsaluUon VI — Tliat tbc Committee regard tbo following ns promising fields for new industries In 
As‘am — 

(a) Sugar manufacture —ka. interesting oaponmont in the ciiltiv .tion of sugarcano on a commercial 
scale IS non in progress in Kamrup 

(J) Pnjie) fnani(/rtci«ie— Experimonls aro being made by Messrr Poarson and Hole in tbo manufac 
Inro of paper from Assam reeds and grasses 

(c) Portland cement — Tbc raw material, good lirao, and clay, clist m Assam and tboro is reason to 

Bupposo that an important Industry inigbt ho created 

(d) Manufacture of matchet and match beret — The supply of timber in Assam ind oatos tbo possibility 

of inaugurating Ibis industry Export enquiry, however, is necessary 

(c) Manufacluie of vegetable dyet —A great wealth of raw materials ovists in Assam Export onquiiy 
IS ncccs.ary hero also 

(f) Glasn moling — The oxislcnco of quart?, limcstono and coal in Assam rondors it worth while investi- 

gating the suitability if local materials 

(g) Manufacture of turpentine and ream fiom pines 


As regards timber for matches, in reply to Mr Low, Mr Blunt said that ho did not 
think that there were many suitable 6peoi>’s Those that weio suitable wore all required for 
tea boxes lie also said th it steps were being taken to increase tbc supply of Bombax by 
plantation and it was promising They were able to get f inly largo homogeneous areas for 
its plantation It would take about 20 or 25 years to grow to tho size which was likely to 
bo required 

With reference to Portland cement, in reply to the President, the Hon’ble Mr Botham 
said that there was coal available for the production of cement at Cbeirapunji Mi Bull 
said that tlieio was coal up in the Khasia hills but tbo difficulty was climate It has not been 
ascertained whether it w as possible to raanufactuie Portland cement in the damp climate 
where the essential things are found If it bad been a commercial possibility it would Lave 
been undertaken by private enterprise before Generally nothing had been done to ascertain 
whetlier it was possible to combat the Assam olimate 

The President wanted to know the annual consumption of cement in Assam itself hecausc 
after all if they manufactured cement in Assam they might not he able to compete wath the 
cement coming from England, Katni and other places Theie must he a good field in Asaam 
itself before they thought of launching on such a hig enterprise, 
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Jfr Hull Slid tint if it w IS possible to manufacture oemctifc at Katni and bring it to 
Calcutta at great cost, there was an opening for it cortamlj m i place nearer Calcutta 

The Piesident remailicd that transmission facilities from Katni to Calcutta nore easier 
than from Chcrrapunji to Galouttn Mr Bull replied that there n as river transport all the 
■way from Cherrapunji to Calcutta As regards the Mikir hills ■where the climate was 
probably much drier, Mr Bull staled that there nas no clay there The great advantage 
of the Assam country was that they lia\o lime, coal and clay near one another ^ In reply to 
Sir Fiaucis Stewart he said that the cHy had not been yet tested as to its suitability 
Nothing had been done in the matter of iiucstigition. It was only a question of possibility 
Ho imagined that if the question is etc taken np it would be a question of funds and nothing 
else They bad not got any ospert The limo bad been tested for other purposes than for tlio 
manufacture of Portland cement There was no question about the s line of the limo It was 
the same sort of limestone that was used for the manufacture of cement nt other places 

The Hon’hlo Maulvi Syed Soadulla drew attention to paragiaph 3, Section III of the 
Special Ofiicer’s Report whero it was said that a certain gentleman had made expenmonts in 
the direction of making cement The Hon’hlo Mr Botham said that it was done on n scry 
small scale All the items referred to in this Resolution needed export adv ice at first 

lietoIiiUon T’J/— That tlio CommiUco npproic of (he Local Administration’s rrorcs'il that an olficfr of 
(liB PioTincial Smico ahonld ho nppomlfd ns a Snp nnlciidcnt of Indiistnos roiking in close touch with tho 
Registrar of Co oponlivo Societies Ibst they nUn npprole of the proposal, which his bicii made that, pending 
the issue of orders on lliis proposal the present Special Offictr should be retained on a toniporary basis to carry 
on the work bf investigating and encouraging local industries 


In reply to Sir Francis Stewart the Hon’blo Mr Botham slated that this resolution 
endorsed tiie Government’s proposals up to date 

The Hon’ble Jlouhi Si ed Sandiilln slated lint from the people’s point of now ho did 
not think that there was a necessity foi two officers, one the Suponiitondent of Industries 
and the other, the Director of Industries 

The Ilon’blo Mr Botham ovplained that the crealion of a Director of Indiistnos was a 
dilTorout proposal altogether Tlio original proposal of the locil Goiernmont was that there 
bhoiild bo a single officer ns Registrar of Co opcntiie Societies and Director of Industnos 
But after the publication of the Co-operation Committee’s Report the Cliief Commissioner' 
accepted the MOW of the Committee that a whole-time ofiiccr was absolutely iicco sary for 
CO operation and then ho proposed that the Registrar should be a whole-time officer but under 
him one branch of bis work should bo looked ifter by an odicor who might bo the Supennten- 
donb of Industnes Tlie Registrar of Co-opcritivc bocicties was not a wliolc-limo ofiiccr now 
but he had the excise ind legistratioii departments under him Formerly the proposal was 
that the licgistrar of Co-operativo Societies and (he Director of ImiuBlrics should be the 
same person 

Sir Francis Stewart lomarkcd tint proposals had been made in other parts of India that 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies should come under the Departmont of Industnes if 
possible and not ns the Hou’bic Air Botham suggested 

The Hon’blo Ml Botham said that tho Sii|ionnteiident of Industries would bo entirely 
m connection w itb sm ill village industries and the prineiplo of co-opeiation wonld ho his 
principal means of working 

Sir Francis Stewart asked wbelbei it wonld not be pioforablo to ha\o a dopartment of 
industries w hich would take up the del elopment of both the xillage industries and tho larger 
industries Tho Hon’blo Mr Botlnm replied that the point to winch tho Asmara Goveinraeiit 
looked was w hat was immediately needed lu the pioiince to look after tho cottage and 
village industnes, and at present tho larger industries were getting on quite as fast as tho 
province was able to supply laboni and other things They would leaio (ho vmous 
industries mentioned in Resolution No VI to pm ate enterprise 

The Hon’blo Bai Bahadur Gbauasyam Baiin said that the people's lieu was that 
industries sboiild bo dei eloped in i very thorough manner and not merely cottage industries 
Asked w hether there was anv diffcrenco'bf opinion among tho committee on this subject, the 
Hon’ble Mr Botham replied that so fai as he lemembcred theio was not any when tho 
resolution was passed Rai Bahadur Kauak Lai Barm said tint the impression left on the 
members of the last committee was that tho Co-operatii e Societies and Industries should bo 
quite separate andihat the Superintendent of Ii dustnos wmuld work in close touch with the 
Eeglstiar, but now the proposals seemed to bo that the foimcr would be subordinate to the 
latter The Hon’blo Jlr Eotbara sud that the idea of Government was that tho Supenn 
tendent of Industnes should bo in subordination to the llogistrar 

The Hon’ble Maulvi Syed Saadulla said that the Supenntendoiit of Industries was 
suitable for improving cottage industries but they wanted to go a step higher and liaio a 
higher officei, whether an expert or a business man, who would advise means for the develop- 
ment of the resources of Assam > 

The President said that m the bigger pi ovinces it is proposed to have a Diiector and a 
Deputy Director, the Director to look after the bigger industries and tho Deputy Director 

to look after the cottage industries, and inquucd whether, if financial help wore forlhcommo' 
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from the Goierumont of India the Assam Government would accept such a proposil The 
Ilon’blo Ml Botham lophed the proposal contamed m the resolution in question was intend- 
ed to meet an immediate necessity, and that they would welcome the pioposnl of the biggei 
provinces 

Ashed by Mr, Low whether that officer would be an expert oi an admimstiative officer, 
the Ilon^ble Eai Bahadur Ghanasyam Barua suggested that he should be an expert in one oi 
two industries, and on questions relating to industries on which he was not in expeit he 
would ash for expert advice from the Impciial Government 
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The Hon’ble !Mi Botham stated that the idea of the Local Government was that the 
Superintendent of Industues would be undei the Bogistrar of the Co operative Societies So 
far us his work was natuially on co operatne lines ho would actually bo directly undei him, 
but so far as it was apart from co operation his subordination to the Registrai of Co-opeiative 
Societies w onld bo purely formal The Superintendent of Industnes would be an officei of 
the Proiincuil Service and he would get a local allowance as such His pay would i in ge 
between Bs 800 to Rs 1,000 If they had a higher officer as Director of Industries he would 
have to bo paid fiom Rs 1,500 to Rs 2,000 

Jiesoluiton Till — That the cstablisluncnt of an Imperial Department would bo most 'desiiablo I'o'' 
Ae^am expert ndiico would bo required in connection with sonculturc, dyoa and dyeing, glass maaing, and 
paper making, amongst other industries 

(Rtsohihon Fill — Was not separately dtsciissetl) 

Resolution IX — That the organisation of a Provincial Advisory Committee to include non offioial mom 
era is desirable 


Sir Francis Stewart wanted to hnow bow the Provincial Advisoiy Committee w'ould be 
organised, and whether it uould be bj Government nomination The Ilon’ble !Mr Botham 
thought that Goiernmcnt nomination was probably the only way' at present Questioned as 
to bow many members there would bo on the committee the Ilon’blo llni Babadiii Glnmsyam 
Barua <-aid that the details had not been discussed In answer to Mr Chatterton, the Hon'ble 
Mr Botham said tint the members of the committee would not be paid, but they would be 
given tiaiellmg and halting allowances 

Sir Francis Stew ait enquired about the location of the offices of the Directoi or Supeim- 
tendent of Industries and the Piovinctal Advisory Committee and whethei they would be at 
Shillong Colonel Gurdon said that Shillong was not only a hill station but the head-quarters 
of the Goicrnnient I ho Committee might meet at convenient stations The llon’ble 
Mmihi Syed Sa.idulla was of opinion that Gauliati would be a central place 

Resolution X — Tliat the rclaliona between the Proimcml and Imporml Depnvtmcnls ebonW bo modelled 
oil Ibo cxntiiig relations between the Proimcnl Agricultnral Poparlmont nnd tbo Impoiial Agr onltmnl ofRceis 
nt Pu»a Adiico should be available freely, but there should be 'o direct executive or administiatiio conlrol 

Was not sepal aloty disoii=sed 

Resolution ATJ-rTliat the fojraalion of sale cgcnoies m diflcrcnt parts of luilia and elsewhoio is desirable 
for (he display and sale of Assam silk goods 

Asked by Mr Low whether they had availed thomsehes of existing institutions 
like the Swadeshi Stores in Bombay or the Homo Industnes Committee in Cnlcutta, 
Colonel Gurdon replied lint there was no ono in Assam to do the husincss and that they 
wort awaiting the Superintendent of Industries The Ilon’blc Mr Botham said tint 
they had got into touch wnth the Home Industries Committee in Calcutta and that they 
had pi omised to assist them The President said that the Bombay Swadeshi Stoies were 
a priaate limited company whoieas the Calcutta Home Industnes Depdt was not a 
profit making company, and therefore they should be in touch with the Calcutta Depot 
rather thin with the Bombay Swadeshi Stores The Cilcutta Depot alwais desired to 
get into touch avith the manufacturers and improve the ai tides when they did not find 
them up to quality, by sending a man to show how to do the thing Eai Bahadur Kanak 
Lai Barua thought that the co opeiativo societies should help in the matter by collecting 
the articles and sending them over to the depdts Mr Low remarked that the Bombav 
Stores were w'orking thiough the ordinary' middlemen and try ing to get it tlie individuals 
themselves if they could but they never gave any advances 

Resolution XII — That a eystom of Government ccrlificalcs regarding the quahti of pioducts would ho 
feasible nnd UBoful in tbo case of silk, and poisibly of other produols of unorgaiuxcd industries 

The Hon^blo MauRi Syed Saadulla wanted to know who would issue the certi- 
ficates and pass the quality of the goods The President remarked that it would not be done 
by the Department of Industries Mr Low said that it was done in quite a numbci of 
places by the trades themselves In the case of piece goods there was at Nagpur a 
market committee with which the Goiernment had nothing to do, and that commitleo 
passed the cloth which then found a market hut without its seal they would get no buy era 
The Ho n'blo Maulvi Syed Saadulla was of opinion that the matter should be left to the 
trade itself, and if the article was not up to the sfandaid quality it would not have any 
m iiael 

Resolution XIII — That the local Govcinmont should he given n \cry free hand to assist mdustrics m 
any of the ways mentioned in parograph 17 of the prolimiiiary note, or in other ways It is impossible to lay 
down hard nnd fast lines op which alone ns islance sbonld bo gw on, and each case must bo considciod on its 
own merits, 
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In reply to Sir Fnncis Slonnit how Go\crnmont lielp would be gnen, ibo Iloii'blo 

Ml Bollmm stated that il would bo gnen on tbo rrcoimnoudition of the induslrnl ollicer 

but no doubt tbo advice of tbo Adaisoij Committee riould be t iKoii 'llial nouH mean 
tbattliej should ha\e a fairly senior and responsible ofTicer is Induslnal oduer 

In leply fo ]\lr Low, tbo lIon'’ble Mr Botham stated tb it the\ had done nolbing (o 
help small industiios on the lines, because nobody asl ed for it As legards M/aii 

loans they u ere restricted to agiienlturc !!ni Balmdnr Ivinak Lil Buna snd that monri 
loans woie gnen bj' co opcintne societies to small indiistiics Mr Cli ittorton asked 
ulietbcr loans woie gnen to indnidual weavers or to co operatuo societies The Ilon’ble 
Ml Botbam loplied that ho did not think that Government loans would be required for 

CO operative societies who would got them in the ordinirv loan market Mr Mackonno 

said that Goveinment had stopped giving loins to co-operative societies 

Sir Low asked if there was invlhing to stop Governmont giving loans for the improve- 
ment of vreaving outside the Agrieultmalists’ Loans Act, if the amount had been budgetted 
for The Hon’blo Mr Botham said that the Comiitroller iniglit object, and tint allotting 
a sum in the budget for the purpose would not affect him 'J’lio Comptrollci would sij that 
it was unauthorised capenditure There vv ere certain lulesmthe Account Code govennng 
tho issue of advances of Govcinmcnt money 'Jho Comptroller ’night object to anv 
ndv anco given except uiidci the Agricultural Loans Act There was the question of recovery 
of the advance made Under the Agricultural Loans Act tlicic was a rcgulir procedure for 
recovery of the adv ances made 

Colonel Qurdon said that loans to weaving societies liad fo be given and if Government 
had not got the power it was necessary that it should fake power for the purpose Tlielloidble 
Mr Botham said that nnj loan to private persons was outside the piiivievv of Government 
unless it was authorised bv some special Act Ilcpiomisod to find out the exact position 
bj’ consulting tbo Comptrollci and lot the Commission know about it 

BeioIitUon XIV — TImt in nil cisci in vvlncli financial nswslance u given by Govcriinitnl ivitlioiit adequate 
security fioino control elionld bo imposed, bill tho form and Government decree of control sKoald be loft to bo 
dooidod by the Local Government in view of Ibc circumstances of eacb ea'c 

The Hon'blc ]Mnulvi Syed Saadulla said that wlicn Government renders financial 
assistance theie should be Government control ns regards audit a<5 well as the directorate 
bj having one or two Government otTioials as director^ 

Jlesolution XV — That the Coiiimiltca endorsed the views expressed at the tjaiihati Cotifertnce toat the 
approntico syetom ofTcrod tho most promising means of framing nrliians, but that expenmenfs in this direction 
shonld not ncccssarilj exoludo tho trial of Indus'rial Schools 

Tho Ilon'blo Jlr Botham said that nothing had been done since tho pn«ing of the 
resolution for tho establishment of industrial schools 

Mr Low desired to know what the Committee thought of having tho sv stem of appren- 
ticeship made compulsory, bj a law to the effect that if an approulico entered '"into an 
ludcntuie with his cmplojcr it would be binding on him and emploj merit of the apjirentice 
by any other employer would he penalised II ai Sahib !Monomohau Laliai eaid that there 
is an Act already in force which is an Irdia Council Act and that the apprcnliccr in the 
Ila/aribagh Reformatoiv School were under that Act Mr Low remarked that there was an 
Act of the fifties which -vas a dead letter Itai Sahib Aloiiomoban Labin replied that it was 
not a dead letter but that it was applicable to refoi matorj apprentices onlv The apprentices 
could not lun away, and if anybody elso employed them be was liable under the Act 

In reply to Ml Cliattcrlon, 11 ai Sahib Monomobaii Labiri stated that the bovs of the 
school were not apprentices while under police supervision, but after the iinpnsoiimont expired 
they became apprentices under the Apprentices Act The llon'Iile Mr Ciinningbam st itod 
that they were then placed under tlio suporvision of tho Education Depirtment Itai Saliib 
Monomohnn Laliiri promised to send a copy of tbo indenture and other papers, if any, bearing 
on the point 

In reply to Sir Francis Stcwait it was said that tho establishment of industrial sehools 
was waiting for tho industrial ofllcer and for money If thev were started, the Ilon’blc 
Mr Cunningham porsonallv would not care whom they wont under so long as tlicv did not 
come under him, because anything that he had seen in the way of an iiidustiial school had 
been entirely futile Asked by Mr Low if be bad anj v lews on the question of jiriiiciplo 
whether they should be under the Dncctor of Industries or of Public Instruction, bo thought 
it was almost immaterial at the present stage though it might develop into a matter of 
importance later 

Hydto-Mectnc Power — In reply to Sii Francis Stewart, Mr Bull said that so far as 
enquiries went the only sources of powei were so far away from anj place vv here pow ci could 
be utilised that it was not considered worth while going into the matter in great detail The 
power was available on natuial falls of rivers 111 the foothills There was a scheme to light 
Shillong It could not bo done on a commeicial scale because the late per unit would be 
exorbitantly high and there was no business factorj near, and it was not worth while 
starting the thing in the hope that business might dev elop In Shillong the price of coal 
for private consumers was fourteen annas now while in the plains Ilai Sahib Monomoban Laliiri 
said it was ton annas BIX pies per maund, and the actual quantitj of coal would be onlj 
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thirty seers in a niaund aftei making allowances foi shortage, sand and stone Coal ivas 
very dear in Assam 

Asked bj Ml Low whether the dearness o£ coal was due to the special conditions under 
which the coal mine was worked oi due to labour or transpoit difficulties, Mi Bull stated that 
it was due to the monopoly of the people who owned the carts to bung the coal out The 
mine depended on carts for transport and there was no railway to the mine He had no 
information whether the Maigherita Coal Company was in difficulties in obtaining laboui 
Colonel Gurdon said that he was told that theic was a gieat amount of coal but that the 
companj could not get enough labour for cxtiacting it Rai Saliib Monomohan Lahiri 
stated that last year the price was Re 0-9 C per mauna while this year it is Re 0-10-6 It 
was a question of monopoly The steamer companies who were the agents of the Coal 
Company w ould not carry coal for less than five annas a maund from Calcutt i and there 
could not bo any competition, from outside Colonel Gurdon said that the Assam Railways 
and Trading Company was paying a dnidend of five per cent after allowing for eight 
per cent preference hfr E P Gilman said that the company did not pay high dividends 

JietoluUon XTl — That tliaio is a promising field for tlio uso o{ co oporalw o principles m connection with 
the weaving, brass worh, and gold and biItci woik industries in Assam 

In leply to Sii Prancis Stewart, the Uon^ble Mr Botham said that a few co-operative 
societies had been started in connection with weav ers Asked by Mr 'Low, Rai Bahadui 
Kaiiak Lai Barua said that they bad no co-operativc societies in connection with biass work 
With regard to gold and silver. Mi Mackenric did not tlimk that sufficient workers in gold 
and Bill er could be found to form one cooperative societv Asked by Mr Low wbetbei 
co-opontne ciedit foi gold and silver woikers would not be risky, the Hon'ble Mr Botham 
said that it would be only on a veiy small scale and the articles would only be made to 
order 

General — As legauls transpoit, the Hon'ble Maulvi Syod Saadulh biougbt to the 
notice of the Commission tint the monopoly given to the Gaubati-Sliillong Motor Tinnsport 
Company was very haul upon the people The Company was i-aisnig the lates eveiy now and 
then He-w anted to know why a monopoly as regards passenger traflu, and an intom 
monopoly on goods traffic had been given to G luh iti Shillong Motor Transport Company 

Mr Bull slated at the outset that the two questions w ere separate The Ganhati- 
Slnllong hlotor Transport Company was stalled to cnalilc people and goods to get to 
Shillong quicker linn they did in the past when they had been dependent on tongas Moloi 
transpoit was started before the war Since tbo war, as evoiybody knew, it had been very 
difficult to get materials for repairs, tyros and othci things There was no monopoly The 
Local Govcrnmeiit were not in a position to give a monopoly The road was narrow 
and winding It was not possible to allow moxo than a ccrlani number of motor vehicles on 
it with safely, and tliey had veiy elaborate regulations to enable the tiaffic to move The 
Motor Companv had promised to run so many passenger vehicles and so many goods 
vehiclcb and in addition to that pti mission had been given for ten heavy vehicles belonging 
to piivatc owners to caiiy goods No proof li id been pul foiw ird by any of the petitioncis 
lip (ill now tb it traffic w is imjieded or held up, that is to say, that traffic was pieseiited to be 
earned but refused , nor was (heio any proof that passengers ipplied £oi seits but did not get 
them General slatcmeiits wer^, made but no moof had been given 'ibe statement bad not 
been cballonged that the service that used to run daily, now only i in twice a week because 
the avciage of passengers who travelled in the Company's seivico for a ceilun period was one 
per d vy Uiidci those circumst iiicos, on the advice of the Motor Standing Coramilteo the 
service was reduced totwo d lys a week 

The Hon'ble Maulvi Syed SaadulU leplied tint his question was why the Gaiihali- 
Shillong Motor Transport Co done was illovvcd to carry passcngci liaffio and the othei privite 
companies who used to carry p isbougcrs hofoie had not hecii allowed to do bO during the last 
six months 

Mr Bull stated Hut theic were ten loixics apait from the motois rim by the Motoi 
Transpoit Company which ti ucllcd on the road They were not .illowod to carry passengeib 
bec.iusc the Govemmoiit had not the sime control over them as ovei the Motor Transjioi I 
Co , and Iheie was nothing to show that the f icihtics afforded by the Motoi Tiansport Co 
for passongei service were not sufficient The Motor Tiansport Co' had paid on an aveiage 
pel cent and last y eai it paid no dividend at all It m ght be veiy simple foi outsideis 
to open another comp iiiy and cut freight, hut they could not possibly make any money 
There was a company alicady existing and no proof hid been put forward that they did not 
meet tho necessities of the public is regards pissenger tiaffic In leply to the President, 

Mr Bull said that theic w IS no non-officnl on tho Motor Standing Committee It was open 
to the public to make complaints eithci to himself oi to the Exeoutiv e Engineer in Shillong 
if they could not get seat- They had vague applications flora various people that they 
could uot get accommodation, hut there was only one instance quoted of a man having failed 
to get a seat On that day there were 34 seats vacant and it was not understood why he 
did not get a seit He hve» at Gauhati and it was not possible to coriespond with him He 
did not make the statement himself but othei s made it for him and he did not even sign the 
application No definite complaints had been made by people of not having been able to get 
scats In those circumstances the Motor Standing Committee with the advice of the Chief 
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Committee Commissioner consuloiod that no fueliu ficilitics "« ere necessary for passenger service in the 

interests o£ safetj 

* The Ilon'blo Maiilvi Syed Siadnlh made i suggestion as regards as the working of 
forest laws lie said that for the development of indigenous industries there should bo some 
Boit of concession giv en to indigenous people In the interests of the Issinicsc, Government 
in their auctions should givm some concession TJiO} might put an upset price and if an 
Assimeso give it ho should be given piefcrcnco over the iieople from outside The rrcsidcnl 
replied that ho was told hj the Chief Coinniissionci (hat the Assamese would got pieforencc 
Colonel Gurdon staled tint other things being ecjnal thev alvvav s fried (o help the A«sameso as 
far as possible The Ilon’hle M inlvi S}cd Siadiilla sud that the people had not seen it in 
action in m my easos 

III! Sihib Mouomolnn Liluri coinplnnid that rov alt) on timber was verj hcaw If 
uas SIX rupees a tree before but now it was five annas per c nine foot The price of first c las-, 
timber was now Rs l-o 0 per onbic foot The sawing clmrges were between nine and twelve 
annas and the cost of transpoit vv is four aim is'hnu the margin left to llic dealer was very 
sifiall 
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jpninncinl nid I have had oxpcnencc of fhc laming of eapit il for in(ln‘'trn! enterprise'. Provided any 

Bchemc has commercial pos',ihihties, and the persons behind it arc men of stahililv and 
experience, it cm hiidl) hc«iid there is much difhcnlt} about raising the ncce«ary c ipifal 
The hulk of the capital for iiidimtnal enterprises m provided mimlv from Eniopcan sources 
Indian capital is not so icadilv oblnnahle, malnjans, land-owners, and bankers having a more 
remunerative use foi tben capital Aiiollici in, lifer wliicli milit lies vciy much against the 
nising of Indian capital, Ins hcon the past largo nuinhers of failures of Sw ide«hi indiislrnl 
companies and hinks This, in mj opinion, has done more to retard indimtmi progress than 
anything else, and it will tike jean, to oh!it'’nlo the nicinorj of these failures To increase 
the supply of capital for industriii cnteifince, vrould sconi to lie in the gradual development 
of co-operatn 0 banks, and bv the cst iblmhment of agencies and suli-agcncios by the existing 
Joint Stock Ranks and Agoncj bonnes 

I have bad no experience of Government limiicnl nssislanco, but I nni opposed to tlio 
idea Such issisUnec has the tendenev to lead to unsound iindertakingB by relying on the 
fact of Government siipiiort, and the artificial prosperity thercbj ere itcd collapses on the 
withdrawal of such support 

Pioneer fnetone If Government at anj time start pioneer factories, the re'uU should ho made public and 

the factory offered for sale, as soou as there is reason to believe it has reached a profit-earning 
stage I would stronglj uigc, however, that where no political reasons enter into their 
c ilculations, Government should not, under ,my circumstances, convert any such factories into 
permanent Government enterprises, except, of course, in case of mdustnes of national 
importance, — inumtion factories, for instance Pioneer factories should onlj bo undertaken 
by Government when private or public interest c.innot he obtained Regarding the limits 
of Government assistance, I am entirclj opposed to Government competing with private 
enteipiise in any shape or form Besides being verj unfair, it can onlj hav o the effect of 
letarding piiv ate enterprise 

Scsciitli In mj opinion, provision for lesearch is an osscnti il prelimimrj foi any forward indus- 

trial policy As at example, I should like to point out the benefit the timber and other 
sundry industries have derived from the Debra Dun Forest Research Institute I favour, 
howev er, an Impeiial Research Institute as being moie likely to be adeijuatelj staffed and 
ecjuipped, pievent unnecessarj overlapping, and more cflicient, than a small number of 
independent Research Distitutes spread all ovei the coiintiy Only in special cases private 
firms might be allowed the services of experts, and if such sen ices were paid for, the result 
of their lesearches should he considered private The Research Institute should be put in a 
position to give sound and practical adv ice to pnvate entci prise Directors of Industry I 
favour being appointed to eveiy Province They should collect and publish commercial 
statistics, answei enquines, enquire into the possibilities of starting of new industries, help 
by giving all the latest results obtained from tho Imperial Research Institute, and bj co- 
ordinating and snppoi ting the wishes and requirements of industry and kceji the Imperial 
Commeice and Industiy Depaitment regularly posted 

ladiislnal Mincj,: As regards surv'ejs for industrial purposes A complete suivey of all the forest re'ouices 

would be of the greatest possible value There is a fair idea as to tho quantities of tho 
prmcipal species of timber, but little is known of the other species, or of the mmoi pioducts 

So far as my expenence goes model factories are of little use, and the results obtained 
from them are often veiy misleading and unreliable 
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Two osscntnl tliingb for progressive iiidubtri'xlistn, aio clioap raw material and good 
communications "Witliout good communications, the neussai^ raw miterial cannot bo cheap, n'tcrnnjs 

or possih’j not anilablo at all, so that it thciofoicbeoaincs imperative to look far ahead with 
regard to coinmunic itions and trnisport facilities, in Older to encourage the development of 
industnes 

The rrounces of "nislorn Bengal and iVs^ara possc'-s a magnificent network of 
waterways, and bj putting thece w itorw ns under propci control and giving them proper 
ittcntion, it would undoiibtedlj help very matciiall^ and cconomicallj as a liinspoit for 
industries In Bwtern Bengil and Assiin tlio rivers aio used to a verv laige extent in the 
development of the connti}, in moving igricultuial produce, minerals, and forest produce, 
and the present condition of the watciwa3s sonouslv hinders development The want of 
piopor facilities for translnpmont of the heavier materiil during the cold seison is another 
obstacle Tnnshipping lioavj pickagcs bj coolies, besides entailing unnecessary delay, is 
cxjKmsivo and makes competition dithciilt against other coimtiies propcrlj eqmjiped Water 
ways in a province like Assam arc boniul to jdy a very import int pait in tlie development of 
(ho country, so the development of the w itcrw a} s would be a practicil ind i ical assistance 
to industrj 

On the Bailways, ciicoungeinenl might be given in the wav of specially lovv freights on 
raw material for imnnf leturc, ind oiitw ird on tho mamifaclnred stnlT Whatever may be 
the position of freights at places near Calcutta, the freights npcountij , where small industries 
are tontcrncd, aro cipahle of revision What seems to me desinhle is that tho Itailwaj 
Board should have greater powers in settling rites and enforung ninformitj of practice On 
a complaint to tho Board thev should have jiowcrs to n incd} any obvious dcfoi ts or remove 
anomalies Large industries with jiovvcrful issociations can look after themselves, but the 
fondenc) with small iiuhvidiiil iiidustiics uiicoimlrj is to treat them sometimes as if they 
Were of no conseiiucnce The Uailwavs upoountiv do not in mv opinion encourage industry as 
lhc3 

Roads and bridges in Assam arc cipihle of cnnsidcrahio improvement I would stronglv 
urge Government to adopt a liberal policy towards tbo matter of ro ids and bridges, foi 
without llicm no teal progress can ever bo made Most of the roads and bridges in tins 
Praviiico arc /n/e/ia, and it IS no uncommon tiling for i road to be closed for weeks, some- 
times months, on account of tlic bamboo bridges collapsing during the rams In fact, there 
IS a case in the Surma Valley district where the main trunk road hetween Sylhel and Caclnr 
districts has been closed to wheeled tnlhc for several years A small part of the load 
slipped into tho river, and ullhongh a short diversion of the road, whichijirosentcd no diffioulties, 
could have put the matter nglit, the road h is remained closed, on tlio grounds that there were 
no available funds 

There arc many placci where R iilw ly bridges might bo utilised to advantage for 
light irafiic It will be maiij jcirs before some of the riveis arc bridged, but whore a 
Railway bridge is near, I cm sec no uason whj it should not be utilised to improve 
communications 

To nn mind — so far as this Province is concerned — wlut indiiBtinl development requires 
IS not so muih financial aid as (hat Government develop (he country bj giving good comma 
nications and croite the other conditions n< ccssirv for the successful prosecution of industries, 
then private enterprise will he found to do the rest 

The forests arc caRildo of almost indefinite expansion, hut before tins huge indigenous torevt' 
indiislrw can be prslicd along to compete w itli foreign limbers, — nnpoiicd from countnes 
inan^ tlionsands of miles away, — important niid sweeping changes in toiest administration 
irc neecs-'-ar) Tliero iS obviously soincthiiig wrong when a country like India with its 
210,000 stjuaro miles of State forests, h is to depend to a vor) grpt extent on foreign 
i ounlncs for its enormous annual timber, sleeper, and lea chests rcquiromenls Tho proper 
working ol the forests would assist materially and oconomicnlly towards industrial develop* 
ment but more clasticit} is essential than is ohlauiablc undci the piesont system What* 
ever the forest rules mav have been in the past, they arc now unsuitable for tho present 
conditions, md aro the cause of most of the trouble experienced 

The forests are jirovintial, that is, thoir income is taken and their expenditure controlled 
by the Provincial Government To begin with, a province has no control over capital funds, 
so that for forest development, tno Forest Department has to rely on whatever share they can 
obtain from the free balance, estimated each year by tho Financial Secretary As tbo 
allocation of the free balance is being influenced more and more every -^ear by the Legislative 
Councils, and there being no populai demand for forest dcvclopniojit, progress undci soch 
conditions is dilTicuU, csjitcially m a province like Afi-am, where the vvbolo of its income may 
be required for current needs 

Further, tho Conservator of Forests is not able to pie^r tho claims of tho Forest 
Depailment in por-,on in the Legisl itivo Council — same is heads of other largo Departments 
— so that it IB uttcrlv absuid to suppose that under such ciicnmBlnnces, that funds will ovei 
ho forthcoming for ical forest development Under any snob policy, there seems to he 
little 1180 for tho highly tiaincd and skilled Forest Stall, with no development, and vely 
little exploitation work has icBulted in a highly trained staff being retained foi little moie 
or less than roy,ilty collecting 
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Por some reasons, the Porest administration in the pasi have not encouraged t!ic giving 
o£ long leases or concessions, resulting in tlio foi-esls being exploited by largo numbers of 
small petty contractors, most of tbom norking Mitb capital borroned at very higb rates of 
interest Absurdly high rates of Goicniment loyalty aio charged, mth tbo result that all 
the accessible timber along tlio baiikb of tbc liver Ins been extracted and the more inacccs- 
bilile timber loft ll'illi such large numbers of small traders working all over the forests, 
practicallj \ cry little or no control is jiossiblo by tlie Porcst Department, and the same blocks 
irc worked real out and year in, giving no period of rest for forest regeneration 

Tbo custom for a ti ulcr is to obtain a foicst pass, ind then go and fell timber where he 
pleases, and then, as often happens, not extract the logs ho Im felled, but leave them in the 
lorests to rot Mosth all the forest streams are choked full of sings of all kinds, and in 
their present slate make the cxiraclion of timbei impossible Tins slate of affairs Ins bippencd 
because il‘s no one’s duly to sec that tbo nv CIS are kept clem The Forest Department get 
little or no funds to en ihle them to do the work, and on the other hand the small trader, 
h IV ing paid a voij high rate of royalty for Ins logs, could not be expected to do the work 
Until quite recently' no timber firm or Biw mills held iiiy concession or leases from Govern- 
ment, all the timber for the saw mills being obt nned through tradore Advances were 
usually given by the mills and i-ates for the supply of logs lived, but if the Invar rale when 
the logs arrived happened to be higher linn the rate made with that of the nulls, the logs 
were often sold elsewhere, and adv anccs handed hack, and, is very frequently Inpjiened, the 
adv ances were not even retnrncd 

In the past there were many saw mills in the Surma Valley, all of which had to obtain 
their supplies of logs Ihrougli small tndeis, and with the oxeeplion of two mills all the 
mills had to bo closed down All these failures were d.io to cvce'sivc royalties, payable to 
Government on tlio timber cvfiaclcd, and secondly, on iccount of their in ibilily to keep the 
contracts, throiigii no cause of their own It is no uncommon thing for a mill to bo closed 
for sovoril months ever) yeai, through the holding up of logs, and through other causes 
vvhich might easily be removed 

Government in the past may have been ynEtificd in cbarging Ingb roynltie-,, but if 
Indian films are ever to compete igaiiist foreign siipjilics, Govcinincnt nnist realize tlie 
ccononno force bcliind tbe question of loy lilies, and should itlc.istpul lov allies on a footing 
which would oiiahlc Indian firms to compete on tqii il terms with iiiiporlcd timbers 

The forests of this valley ire mostlv all evergreen forest®, ami the royalties i barged b'y 
Government on this class of forest® is simplv iniquitous Royalties arc payable on the 
timber extracted at nles varying from ll{5bloo\cr ~i'i% of the actual cost price of the 
log®, and in no olhci country, cla®s foi cla®s, are such vbsnrd royalties levied The same ' 
remarks vpply to minor productions 

Tlic destruction of foiests is inofbcr matter ’J'ho nmoniit of forests with good timber 
wlucli aio de®tiovcd annually foi jhvmmini; is enormous, and for main leasons a very 
“oiioub pioblein There may be some difliculty about stopping this awful devastation of 
lull forests that goes on every year, but it can at lci®t be broiiglit under control and confined 
to aieas where Iheio i® novv no good standing timber Tlie same rein irks apply to foicsts 
being deforested for the planting of te» The custom iii such cases is sinful waste, for the 
timber is felled and burned No attempt is made to extract the timber, for winch there is 
a leady market, and no royalty is paid for it ^Yn''tc£ul destruction of this kind is un- 
necessaiy, and there is no leoson win the party should not pay foi its value, same as any 
poison extracting the timbei foi sale would leqiinc to do The rules, a® they now stand, have 
the effect of putting a premium on tho dc®lruction of the timber The lo's of the foiests is 
bad enough, but the loss of tbo timber Ihrougb debbonto destruction is outside all bound® 
of reason 

The Forest Department staff is hopelessly inadequate, and the suboidiuatc soivice badly 
p lid and dishonest 

The difilcullics of coutrollmg and supei vising forest woik and veiy nutnerous small traders 
sjnead ovci large areas aie very great indeed, and it is much to the credit of the Depart- 
ment that they have been able to do so much IMost of the staff, however, is employed in 
collecting royalties, so I should suggest for a start that this duty bo handed over to the oivil 
authorities, to allow of the Forest staff looking aftei the real woik foi vvhich it is trained 
and for which it is very badly wanted 

My experience has been, that the development md exploitation of tho forests cost v on 
heavy outlay s of capifcil, and are only possible by Inigc orgunsalions Largo amounts of 
capital will have to bo sunk into the forests, and to induce this capital, I should suggest 
that Government grant long leases to appioved firms, for unless leases arc given foi °Iono- 
periods, there can belittle hope of anv advance being made, over the pnmitivo methods of 
exploitation A reduction on the piesent scale of loy ilties, I considei irapeiative The 
loyalty should he leasonable, and should be such as to enable Indian firms to compete with 
foieign 6 mber impoited into India Royalties placed on a business footing w ould mean the 
extiaction of moie timber and of all the timber now left to lot, and the exploitation of the 
lorests being placed on a him and sound basis 

The indiscriminate felling of timbei all ovei the forests at any "^and every time should 
be ®topped at once, if the foiests are to bepieseived Lorn destruction Schemes should be 
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drawn up foi every forest, whereby each forest would be mat Led off into blocks, and so 
many of these blocks opened and worked undoi a system of rotational fellings, and thereby 
allow of the worked blocks having a period of rest for regeneration The marking of tiees 
before felling should also be instituted all over, and no tiee should be felled until jt was 
marked and recorded b> the Poiest Department This will require a fur Ij laige forest staff, 
but as oliead^ indicated, a fairly large foiest staff would become available, if they were 
relieved of royalty collecting at centres no way near their forests 

The forest rules should be brought up to date They should be made very elastic, so 
as to allow of each Province making rules to suit its own special conditions This seems to me 
to be essential, for the Indian foiests are so extensive and so varied that in no two provunces 
are conditions the same 

Under the present financial system, it is evident Conservators of Forests cannot saf el j 
enter on an extensive or e\ en a steady policy of forest development The remedy for this 
ippears to be to put productive foiest development on the same footing as pioductive irrigation 
works Thu Imperial Gov'ernment could easily raise the necessary capital a, part of its 
annual loan and the provinces could be charged interest on the capital prov ided for their 
lequiiements 

In conclusion I should like to say that the Government's technical officers seldom fail to 
render every assistance and help within their powers that their rules allow 

The land laws are not all that could be desired, especially those relating to leases, and are band policy 
a great hiiidnnce to industrial development Something should be done by Government to 
ensure that leases issued Government in respect of minerals and land should be cleai and 
that the lessee should be saved the expense of litigation m defending his leasehold Govern- 
ment should also put themselves in a position for the acquisition of land foi iiidiistiial 
purposes 

Ora.!, EviDENcr, 14Tn 3 anuar\ 1918 

Si) F II Stewart — Q You say in your statement that Government should not, under 
any circumstances, convert pioneei faetoiies into permanent Government cnterpiises, where no 
(lolitioal reasons enter into their calculations By ‘ political reasons ' you mean if the industry 
IS one of national importance you would not have any ob 3 eotion ? — A That is right 

Q Then you say that you denved much help from the Dehia Dun Forest Research 
Institute, and arguing from that you would like to see a general Impeuil one t—A Yes 

Q If you had an Imperial one, would it not be .too laige or too unwieldy ? -A No, I 
think it vvould be better 

Q The suggestion has been made sometimes that there should be 3 oi 4 in different 
parts of the country, each dealing with its own paiticnlar local siib 3 eots , one at Dehia Dun, 
dealing with forest pi oblems, one elsew'here with chemistry, another elsewhere again with 
metalliirgv, etc Don’t you think that would be preferable? — A No, there would be a 
tendency to ov erlap in cases of that sort You woulu probably find two of them dealing with 
the same subject An Imperial Institute would also likely be better equipped 

Q Could you not prov ide against that by central control ? — A If you had central 
control, jes 

Q In that case you think it would be bettei to have more than one ? — A Yes, assuming 
there was central control and they were properly equipped 

Q You discriminate between the sei vices of experts and advice, and think that these 
GovPinment experts should be there to give advice to anyone asking for it ? — A Yes 

Q But their services you would not grant the use of except in exceptional circum- 
stances ? — A Yes 

Q Then they would be paid and you think the lesult of then work should be kept 
private ? — A Yes, if paid 

Q Do yon think that would be right, considering that they are Government ser- 
vants ? — A The firm is paving for their services and is, entitled to the results of then re- 
searche- 

Q The films no doubt are entitled to piotection, but would that not be met by saying that 
the lesults of their work should be kept private until a fairly definite period had elapsed ? — A 
If their services aie paid for, the results should be kept private 

Q Then yon refer to watenvavs , have you any specific suggestion as to what could be 
done to make better use of them 7 — A The rivers might be put under the control of somebody, 
a "Waterway Trust or something of that sort 

Q Comprising both officials and non-officials ? — A Yes, similar to the Calcutta Poit 
Tiust 

Q Is anything at all done for them in Assam ? — A Very little hy the Government , all 
by the steamer companies 

Q "W’hom do they come under — the Public Works Depaitment 7~A The rivers ? I think 
some do, but am not sure about that I know they keep the records of water erosions and 
water levels, etc 
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Q SuppoBing you hail a Tmt, of tint sort^ whore would you locale it?—// It ir 
difficult to Bay I Bhoiild Bay for the central controlling body the most convenient spot might 
bo Calcutta 

Q You moan lint there may he oiio Trust to deal with all tho waterway*., not a separate 
one for Assam and another for Bengal ? — // No that would he too big a i>roposition at the 
piesent time I favour a Tnist foi each province with a central control, pay, in Calcutta 

Q Then y ou epeak about railway rales you think tho Railwat Board should hue 
greatei powers in soltling rates and cnforting iiniformitr of practice What do you think of 
the suggestion made to us that there should bo a Committee which would meet perhaps twice 
a year, including comniorci il men, who would go into tho qiication of thc'^o i itcs, and have 
powei to settle them ?—A I think the siiggestion lory go^ 

<2 Eaiiwaj latcs me very intricate, do you think c\ on a good business man would he 
siiffic ently acquainted with them in detail to be of Bufficioiit u‘=e — A I should think, so far 
as local rates are conceinod, ho would 

Q y on gi\e a case in tho Suima Valley district where the main trunk road between 
Silhet and Cachar districts has been closed to wheeled tradia for soicnl veara Has it been 
put right now ?-// No, it has not, it has been like that for several yeaio. 

Q. Have you not had tho Chief Commissioner going round ? — A No 

Q Is this road looked after by the Public "Woiks Department ? — A Ycs, it is a trunk 

ro id 

<2 I suppose representations have been made about it?— A Yes, foi a long tihio 

Sii D J Tata — <2 You mean to s ly the road has been closed for several yeirs ’ — A 
Yes 

SirF JI Stewart — Q You are M inager of these saw mills ? — A \cs “ 

Q Do you have any' particular trouble in your cajsicilv as Jfaiiigei wiih the Porest 
Department ? — A lam ifi-aid a greit deal 

Q Is it, 60 to speak, their fault, in yoiir opinion, oi bcian'O of the rules iiid regulations’ 
— A Principally the rules and icgulations 

Q It IB not a person il matter , you find them willing to help as far is they can ? — A 
Not the subordinate staff 

<2 You lefer to the Buboidimto son ICO being b idly paid and dishonest?-—// 106, tho 
Divisional I'orcst Officer usually gives ns mudi wsislanco as he can in his power 

<2 You say the collection of rov altics should bo handed over to tho civil authorities''' 
tVould that bo i nractical proposition? The Forest Department would have to supply all tho 
lates?— /f Yes, but leave the collection of royalties to tho Civil autlioritirs Tint would sot 
tho foicst officer free to do his own work 

<2 Do you find tho Foiest Depaitmont efficient in dealing with commercial matfei-s? — A 
No, 1 im afiaid they look upon it loo ninth fioin the revenue point of v icvv 

Q Do you think it would be a good thing if i s]icrial forest oflieer was given a certain 
amount of businesf, training and put in to dcil with such matteis ? — A I think it might bo a 
good tiling 

J/r G B. Low — <2 Would lie let the public have tho wood any cheaper if ho had a 
business training ? — A No, but he might bo able to come to arrangements better with 
busine'-s firms They don-’t grasp tho business side of a pi oyiosition as i lulc, but only look 
at it from the levenuo point of view 

Sir F II Slcwait — Q Another point put before ns is the great need foi the seivioes of 
Forest Engineers Do you agree with that ? — A The difliculties, of course, aie enormous 
I ceitainly think that any man w >th engineering skill would ceitainly bean adv intage 

Q The difficulty w'ould be rather whether these men should be nicmbeis of the Forest 
Service, or whether they should be recruited scpantelv ? — A It is dillieult to sav I should 
think y'ou could piobably got men outside and Iiotter men 

<2 dFould you get good men for any pay and prospects you could bo likely to offei ? — A 
I think you could 

Q I don’t understand what you mean by 'the actual cost price of the logs’ in tho 
sentence reading, “Royalties aio payable on the timber Ci.tiacted at i ilcs varying fiom 
14^ jier cent toovei 57 per cent of the .ictiial cost puce of tho logs” — A That is the 
cost, extracted and landed at the mills but without royalty ^ 

Q Tho loyalty is ically the actual cost puce ? — A No "We sinqily pay royalty to 
Government which I considei is excessive I think it will ultimately rim up to possiblv over 
90 per cent when better foiest appliances aie installed The cost puce is the cost of felling, 
extracting and floating to mills 

Stj I) J Tata — Q The total cost of tho logs is loyalty phis fieight, felling and 
exti action chaiges? — J Yes Supposing the cost was 4 annas per cub ft at tho mill, ind 
Government chaiged 4 ar.nas per cub ft loyally, that would be 100 per cent ovei the actual 
cost of the logs extracted and delivered at the mills 
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Q Witli legaid to foiest atlmmistiatioD, do you piopuse that Government should 
manage ever} thing, and sell timlier to . the sau nulls, r ithei than give up the 
forests to oidinaiy tiideis and lea\e them to deal with the mills ? — A The forests aie so big 
that I don^t think Government is likelv to gii e them entiiely over Let the Dep utment 
u ork the forests if they uish in then own waj, but gue concessions on long leases to 
approved films but not to small tiadeis, because they simpl} destio} the forests 

Q "What IB to pre\ ent firms getting these parses ? — A Nothing They would not be 
much under Forest Department contiol They would be allow ed to fell tiees in any place 
inside a gi\ en area In this case a big fiim might find numerous small contiaotois in the 
same aiea and even in the same streams The small contraetois^ method of woiking makes 
the position impossible foi any lespectable hrm 

Q I don’t undei-stand why Government will not deal with films, and will only deal 
with indiv idual traders ? — A I cannot tell } 0 u There certainly have been objections to it 
for some time Thej are considering a concession to my dim now 

Q So that you can deal with the area yourself, Government maiking the tiees and you 
felling and extracting the timbei yourself <'-—A Yes At the present time theie is no 
restriction at all A man takes out a pass and goes to any forest he likes, and fells any 
timber ho likes The timber is not marked He pays the royalty, and anything he does not 
want can he there There is no compulsioiiito cvtiact it 

3fr A Ghalkrlon — Q You siy that, so far as voui experience goes, ‘ model faotoiies 
are of little use, and the results obtained from them are often very misleading and unreliable ” 
What are } 0 u alluding to there ? — A Several I have had in my own experience 

<2 Can you give us some details about this ? — A One was au oil mill, anothei was a 
sisal hemp factor) 

Q These were run by Government or by private cnteiprise ’ — A Private enteiprise 

Q As demonstrations ? — A Yes, but the losults obtained fiom them were entirely 
different from what wo wore able to got on a commercial footing, the results obtained vveie 
\erj misleading 

Q How did that happen ? — A One was an hydraulic oil pi int and the small machinery 
gave a much higher efiiciency than what vie could get on biggoi machinery, a difieioncc of 
5 jier cent in results m the percentage of oil extracted 

Q How do }ou account for that?— Simply on account of the smalki cake md the 
greiter cake pressure with the smaller maohiner) The biggci machine with bigger cakes 
did not got the same efficienc) 

Q What seed was crushed in these oil mills in the Surma Valiev ’ — A Mustaid, linseed, 
Ul , practicall) all kinds of small seeds 

<2 Was the industr) started so that you might get oil cake for the tea plantations ? — A 
Wo want the oil Oil is the principal thing, oil cake is a Ii) product 

Q Is the oil used locally or exported to Calcutta ? — A Used loc illy 

Q In regard to the sisal hemp ? — A It was disastious 

Q I think wo have heard of that before ? — A It vv is in a bad position when 1 took 
' it over 

<2 And so far as jou know it IS still being cultivated ? — A No, it lias been gnmn up 
entirel) 

Q We hav o not had the opportumtv of v isiting any of llieso s ivv mills in Assam Could 
you tell us exactly what kind of equipment } oil have got in } our mill ? — A 'Phe whole place 
IS now being le-organised jMaobinciy has been delayed on account of the wai At the 
present time we use nothing but circular saws The Ameiican style of cutting is as officient 
a system as }Ou can get for om class of woik 

Q Are these comparatively now mills ? — A No, old mills, and tlie machinery is fairly 
old, but quite efficienti 

<2 You don’t use band '■avvs at all ’ — A No 

Q The) are not used m Assam at all ? — A They aie in one pi ice 

Q Are the) as satisfactor) as circular saws ? — A So far as box making is concerned, 
the band saw is quite eflioient or where you aie cutting planks, but our business so far as liaid 
wood 16 concerned is to a great extent in sawn squares, and our machinery is more efficient for 
that work 

Q You mean you are ju^t facing up logs ? — A We simply square them as they do in 
Burma, and the) arc shipped to Calcutta and other places In Assam in one mill they use 
band saws, thev are only cutting tea chests They failed to cut hard timbeis, and in England 
they had difficulty over them 

Q Do you only deal with hard woods ? — A No, we are making tea chests loo, we are 
also putting down machiner) to make 3-ply veneer chests We are doing away with the 
manufacture of local wooden tea chesta 

Q With this Venesta system of woiking you get much moie economical uliluatiou of 
your timber ? -A Yes, 

IS 
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Q Would jou be able to ubo youngei iimbei for tea boxes?— yt I don’t think so 
Q "Wbat gntb of wood would yon be ablo to pnt into Vencsta lathes? — A Wo work 
with a minimum girth of 6 ft trees. The upper parts of tbo trees ■noiild be less than C feet 
Q Cannot you deal with anything Bmallet than that ? — A Yon can, but the timber is 
not good enough 

Q In joui note here you saj that all the mills ha\ c had to bo closed down , is that 

closing down duo to difficulty in carrying on tbo busines'i, or is it duo laigely to the 
inefficiency of the equipment of the mills, and to the dilficiilty of competing luth foreign tea 
boxes? — A Do you mean the closing down of the mills entirely, or the closing down 
annually? The saw mills in the Surma Valley have almost been wiped out 

Q Was the closing down of these tuiUb duo to tbo inefficiency of tbo ai-rangements m 
getting timber, or to the inetTicieiicy of tbo arrangements for working up tbo timber? — 
A It was duo to excessive roy ilties, and the logs being withhold The timber was entirely 
in the hands of small tiaders, who did ns they liked They did not hesitate in closing the 
mills down if they thought they could got bigger rates One big mill went down for I think 
about 3 lakhs of rupees It was a icry well equipped mill 

Q Why could not tho managers of saw mills get licenses to cut timber in the forests ' 
therasehes? — A How could tboy with other two or thieo hnndrerl people going for timber 
felling wbeic they chose to work? Every one took a permit If yon worked on that 
system, all the timber could get mixed up or stolon There would bo no development and 
would end in a rush being made for all the accessible trees near to tho rivers 

Q Was tho permit given to cut timber indiBciimiimtely from the forests ? — A Ye=, and 
any man could get a pass and cut timber wherev ei ho liked 

JIfr G Ji Low — Q, A man is allowed m a ceitain wide area to cut at his discrimina- 
tion? — A Yes 

Mr A GJialterion — Q What you complain of is this indiscriminate felling in tho 
area ? — A Yes, ho simply fells trees alongside the rn or and pays his royalty That is all 
that IS done There is no control of tho small trader in tho forest, absolutely none 

Q You go on to deal with administrative questions What do yon pnt down as tho 
most cry mg need for a reform ? — A I should say forest contiol, and working of tho forests 
on soientifio lines 

Q In what way? — A, Let tho Forest Department lun tho forests They don’t at 
the present time They know v cry little about them 

Q How do you mean ? — A I say they don’t control tho work of felling and exlractiou"^ 
and look after the legenoration of tho forests 

Q Who does control it then ? — A They control tho rovnltics when the stuff comes to 
tho roy<alty collecting station , nothing more 

Q You imply that they simply give leases and lake no further interest m tho matter’ — 
A Until the stuff, comes to the royalty station, they take yiraclically no interest 

Q You mem theio is no control over the actual felling of the timber inside tho forests ’ — 
A None whatever, except in the aieas where wo are woiking, which wo iiiitiafcd in order to 
save ourselves, and tho forests from destruction that wo hoped to obtain a conce-sion from 
Government to develop and exploit 

<3 What are you doing?— jf In the aioa wc have got wo insist on the Forest Depart- 
ment maiking trees to protect ourselves and piotect the forest 

Ilon’hic Sn JR A' Mooletjcc — Q To avoid prosecution in tho case of cutting trees not 
maikcd ? — A Yes, if any of our men arc caught felling unmarked trees we aie fined 

Sir F E Stewart — Q What you insist on is the Forest Dopaitment marking these 
tiees, so that you are Euie of getting the right timber ? — A Yes, so that immatuie timber is 
not felled, and so that all marlvetable trees aro extracted winch are accessible 

Mi A Ghntlerton — Q You make the Forest Department select your timber foi you ’ — 
A That IS light [Witness lieie gave eonfidenttal evidence ) 

Q Yon say you propose to sink money in the forests and dev'clop them ? — A Yes, by 
clearing the rivers, blasting rocks, making roads and railways and by removing accumulations 
of the last 60 years which the Forest Department ought to have done 

Q You are going to impiove the waterways for your own transport, hut how are you 
going to develop the torests, if you are going to cut all the timber in the forests ? — A There 
are certain tiees left to regenerate the forests , everything is not cut down. Only tiees of 
Gft girth and over aie felled, all smalioi tieas aie left 

Q Your improvements will be of such a permanent character that they will really develop 
the forests ? — A Yes, our intention is that we will work i. ceitain number of blocks and 
when these are finished, close down for a peiiod of 10, 12, or 16 years to give the forest a 
chance of regenerating At the present time blocks aie worked year after year, and young 
trees a'e killed , there IS no cbance of tbo forests reestablishing themselves [Witness litic 
gave confidential evidence ) 
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Q You complain of these loyalties which othei people complain of too, hut all the 
liguTcs which are fuinishcd to lib ire always given in the form of peicentages W'hat we 
would like to hare arc actual figuies showing what the amount of rovalfy is, because l4i per 
cent on the cost of extraction does not seem to be very much in the way of loyalty 

Mr C Jb Loxo — Q We would like the figiirtb showing up to the exploitation point, and 
the tignres on the converted timber? — A That can bo furnished to you T can give you all 
the royalties non, which we are paying on the actual loiigh material, 3id class logs aie 1 
anna per c ft , 2iid class 3 annas, 1st class 4 annas, in the rough 

Q What percentage of the rough timber becomes saleable timber? — A You can take 
2 cubic ft tiinbei fiom the rough to make 1 cubic ft sawn scantlings, Oui loyalty is 8 
annas on the manufactured stuff for 1st class timber 

Ilon’ble Str li N MooLcjjee — Q What istheialueof that wood theie, and foi how 
much can vou sell it theie ? — A It \aiies a great deal At the present time tirst class timber 
IS Es 2 jier c. ft but it is sold sometimes at as low as Es 1-S per cubic ft 

Q That IS the average rate from Es 1-8 to Es 2 foi which you have to pay 8 annas 
roy alty ? — A That is first class timber On a second class log royalty is 3 annas First class 
would be & annas jier c ft, on the manufactured timber 

Q And for wliicb you tan get Es 1-8 to Es 2 if you were to sell it ? — A Yes, but 
Es 2 per c ft has only been reached quite recently and since timber imports were shut off 
Q What would be your othoi expenses for bringing that into a condition to sell it ? — A 
Yon are coinmg to tr ido secrets now 

A/r A Chaltcrton ■ — The cost of extraction and of bringing it into the market depends 
upon your own cfhcientj ? — A Yes, and efficiency depends upon control At the present 
time we have very little control over the foiosts except working under a concession 

Q What do you want in the foiests in tuo way of control ? — A I want reduced royalty 
and a long lease to firms of approved standing, as short leases are useless 

Q Then you sav that the “ in disci iininate felling of timber all over the forests at any 
and every tunc should bo stopped at once, if the foiests aio to be preserved from destnietion,'" 
and you suggest that ‘'scliomes shcmld be drew ii up fui every forest, vvbeieby each foiest 
would be marked off luto blocks ’’ Arc there no working plans it the present time ? — A No 
' Q None at all ? — A I don't think so The only woikingplanl know, so fai as the 
Suima Valley IB concerned, is our own which at the presout moment is not complete 
[Jftincss here gate conjulcnttal evidence) 

Q The last paiagraph of your note about land laws What is m the hack of your mind 
when you write that “ somothiug should be done by Govoinmeutto ensure that leases issued 
by Government m respect of minerals and land should be clear, iiid that the lessee should be 
saved the expense of litigation in defending his leasehold ?” — A At the piesent time I am 
controlling a syndicate vvhich is boung foi mineral oil We put in an application for land on 
the opposite side of the river The land was held undci a redeemed lease and Government have 
offered mo a lease, prov ided I would guarantee them against action by third parties, practically 
inviting mo to have trouble because Government womd not give me a clear lease vvbicb other 
people could not dispute Tins was a redeem! d lease in which Government sav that the 
minerals do not belong to the lessee I asked them to give me a clear lease, which they have 
not done up till now 

Mr C E Low — Q These cases in which the Government's title to minerils is obscure, 
I should imagine ire very rire, aren't they ? — A I do not know From what I learn from 
some of the higoil companies, they arc not rare at all 

Q Have you not something iii youi mind, namely, the case where Goveinmont has no 
title it all ? — A No, it is the case of lodeoined leases vvheie Governmeut have declared they 
hold the mineral rights 

<2 What are these redeemed leases e\ ictly ? — A Where Government has taken back 
1 ind at some time aiid given it out ogam under a modified leaso or on different terms 
Government h is decided that under the ledeomed lease the lessee had no mmeitil rights 

Q These cases dojiot exist m any othei paits of India ? — A I will send you the 
correspondence ''' on the matter 

Q I suppose in these leases land is given out undoi the old arrangements wliere Govern- 
ment either lease or give away the fee simple ? — A No, Ihere is a diffeience hetw'pcn the titles 
and fee simple Fee simple land canies minei il lights In ledeemed leases it was not 
mentioned in the leases whether the redeemed leases earned mineral rights But Government 
have declared and claim that redeemed leases do not have mineial lights They claim mineral 
rights belong to Government er 

Q You don't accept it from us th it these cases are veiy exceptional ? — A So far as land 
leases aro concerned they are not exceptional , in fact it is lather the rule with Goveinment 
leases 
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Q I am Bpeakiiig of titles to mineials only — J I tliiiiL if Government is going to give 
a lease they ought to imhe it do ir hofore handing it ov er 

Q This has nothing to do with the rules under ■which Government gives out miucials, 
but has to do with Goieium(nt'’B title in that pal licular plaee, wliieh is anothei matter — A 
Vi'hy ? 

Q, In appoitioning lesponsibihtj foi this soit of thing, it is no fault of the people who 
have to administci mino"al rules, but the fault of the people who deal with the recorJ of the 
Goieinment title in that place — A That is quite right 

Q Turning to join second paragiaph, 3011 say, “ I have had no experience of Govern- 
ment linanci il issisl nice, but I am opposed to the idea " Does that include guarantee? — A 
What kind of giniantee aic 30U icfeiiing to? 

A ginisntce to pay dividends, for instance ’ — A No, I don’t think it is sound 

Q Even in the case of rulw 13s ? — A lint is quite dilTei cut, that is an undeilaking of 
national iniportanco 

Q Supposing 30U had in indnsti3 winch was of national importance, and which 
seived a gieat mam other industiics on a peace basis, w hat do 3011 think of a guarantee? — 
A I li ive alread3 Biul wheie theie weie no political reasons enter into their calculations, 

I am opposed to Government financial aid 

Q Take the case of sulpliuric acid India relies on outside sources for its sulphur 
Sulphuric acid IS lequiied lor a great many industries Apart fion the Iiohtical side, it 
would be of great advantage to do/ens of industries if w 0 had a reliable Bource of cheap 
sulphuric acid Would 30U object to a guarantee in such a case ? — A I don’t think guarantee 
dividends arc sound at all There are specific eases where it might bo a good thing, but 
taken generall} I don’t think it is a'good thing 

<2 As a geneial piinciple 3 ou are opposed to it ? — A Yes. 

Q Undei the head of " llescaich ” 3011 point out the benefit the timber and other 
sundry industiies have derived from the Dehn Dun Forest Eeseareh Institute Could you 
point to an3 specific inst inco ’ — A Wh it about ? 

<3 Of the benefit which the timber industiy has derived from the Debra Dun Research 
Institute ? — A I know of a gieat manj instances We have had man3 benefits both as 
regards timber and the treatment of timber At one lime we had very much trouble with 
certain classes of tiniboi used in tea chests flavouririg the tea They practically solved that 
question, and also showed us how to treat timber bo as to prevent insects destroying it They 
have also given us coiiBidoi able assistance in the treatment of sleepers, which has been of 
considei able advantage There is also a matter of treatment of bamboos and certain grasses 
foi paper making 

Sir JP H Steioait — Q Which bianch is that? — A Mr Pearson’s, the Forest 
Economist 

Mr C B Low — Q About this question of freigut«, 111 many places we have 
had complaints th it a mill or fact-oiy up-country has been charged a higher rate for 
raw material than is charged foriavv material to a poit Have 30U auj views on that 
point ? — A I cau give you a case of timber, in the case of traffic between Assam and Cachar 
over the hill section At one time a fairlv good business w as done there in timber shipped 
down to Caclni from Assam Wo ourselves wanted to start it The railway put up the rates * 
and the whole thing absolutel3 stopped on account of the rates being too high 

Jlon’hle Sir It N Mool cijee — Q Did 3011 represent the case to the railway authorities ? 
•~A Yes Heie aie letters on the in itter 

Q They lost their own traffic and still they would not do 0113 thing ? — A When it is 
a Government subsidised show 3 ou can do anything That is why I object to Government 
guarantees and subsidies I don’t sec what necessity there is to worry when you have got 
a guaranteed dividend There is no competition ~ 

Q Did vou go up to the Railway Boaid on appeal ? — A No, I don’t think there is any 
appeal to the Railway Boaid at the piesent time, 1 should like to put it up This is not 
an individual thing, but it is a mattei foi the whole district It is a case which is affecting 
many people , at the present time timbei IB in very gieat need by the "Government, but they' 
are not helping things a bit 

Mr C B Low — Q You say you want more money spent on roads and bridges in Assam 
Have you any' suggestion as to where the funds should come from ? — A That is hardly a 
point foi mo to suggest I think if I had a free hand, I could quickly got funds by raising a 
local tax to get good loads and communications 

Q The tav must fall on the l&nd only , you cannot tax the people ? — A Why 
should they not ? 

Q What IB your idea ? — A Why should not the Imperial Government ruse money and 
lend it to the Provincial Government and charge them interest on it ? Undoubtedly if you bad 
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good communicationB, industries -would spring up and tlie prormco ould become richer It 
means employment for people and revenue to Government 

Q You mean an undeveloped province like Assam should be dealt -uith by cipital 
expenditure on improv ements ’ — J Yes, let them raise it in the annual budget as a loan 
to the Provincial Government The roads aie disgraceful in Assam , very little is done to 
them For the money expended they don't get a quarter of the value they ought to get 

Hon’lle Str H N Iloolcrjee — Q Hav e you ever put that question before the Provincial 
Government ? — A If you do that 3 ou get little change They simply tell 3 ou they hav e 
no mono} 

Mr C E Low — Q You refer, of course, especially to the case of an undeveloped 
province or area ’ — A Yes You don't want a thing like that for Calcutta, hut Assam at 
the pi esent time is not too well off If they cannot get the money inside, it is necessary to 
get it outside A piovince that could not ruse the necessary capital might easil 3 ’' pay the 
interest on any such loans obtained from the Imperial Government 

Q Speaking again of the bad condition of these forest streams, it is impossible for you 
to give an estimate, but what sort of a thing is it is it a very expensive business ? — A It is 
very expensive , sometimes, it depends If a river has been much worked there is a large 
accumulation of timber lying at the bottom 

Q ITeavy timbei that has sunk ? — A Hard timber which falls into the river in a 
flood , sometimes logs It takes weeks for logs to come out Hard wood is floated by 
bamboos, and sometimes the logs sink All these rivers are full of snags In the following 
year you will find a huge sandbank forming and a few years later you find the river taking 
a new course 

Q Heavy timber will float for a few hours until the air gets out of it — A Hot green 
timber We aie trying to do away with the floating of timber with bamboos by ringing 
the trees before felling None of the heavy timber at the present time floats , it sinks 
immediately ' , 

Q It 18 really an expensive business What soit of length of river? These are side 
streams I suppose A Some streams are CO or 70 miles long h'y point is that no small 
trader can do anything to develop the forests In an area of, say, 600 square miles there 
might easily be seveial bundled miles of streams and riveis ( Witness here gave confidential 
evidence) 

Q Do you think it is a business proposition ? — A We are taking it up, so must say we 
think it IS 

Q The Assam Government informed us that they had boats foi drawing these snags, but 
as fast as they were bought they vj ere commandered for Mesopotamia — A The boats never 
came to the Surma Valley They might have had them in Assam 

Q You say, until quite recently no timber firm or saw mills held any concession or 
leases from Government, all the timber foi the saw mills being obtained tbrouerh traders 
That applies, I understand, only to the Suima Valley , the position is different in Assam? — 
A Yes, only one concession was given in Assam to the Naharkuti limber Company which 
closed down [IFitness here gave confidential evidence,) 

Q The policy has been to get definite areas assigned to definite mills by the Forest 
Department We were informed that the Inspector General of Forests in 1909 laid this 
down as a desirable policy, hut that Government has tied themselves down with loosely- 
wmrded leases to certain individuals, which made this impossible in the Assam Valley You 
support that policy of assigning definite areas to definite mills ? — A I do The Assam mills 
have areas allotted them , there is no signed agreement with Government They don't 
have further concessions there, as far as I am aw are They are simply allowed to cut box 
wood, nothing more 

Q That area should be ran on the ordinaiy working plan svstem pursued in every 
part of India There should be some form of selection? — A. I think so 
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No B 86, dated Chittagong, the 6th JIarch 1918 
From — ^Tho TratEo Manager, Aseani Bengal Railway Company, Limited, 

To — The Managing Director, Surma Valley Saw Mills, Limited, Blianga 

With reference to youi enquiries I note below for 3 our information the rates on timber 
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APPENDIX B. 

No 3703 R , dated bilclior, tlio 12tli March 1918 

rrotn— W L ScotT, Eaq ,10 6, Dcpntj Commisaionor, Cnchar, 

To— J BiAin, Esq , Blmngn Bazar 

I have the honour to aoknowledgo the receipt of aour leltci No P -153 — 5, dated the 2nd 
Pebruiry 1918, and to saj that no such letter as referred to b} }ou can bo traced in this ofRce 
Government actinllj does claim miner il rights in all land gnen out under the Utiles of 1851-, 
whether the land revenue has been redeemed or not, proeidcd that no special stipulation to the 
contrary 'was made in the particular lease under consideration 


No 6058 R , dated Shillong, tho 2Bt Dcccinhcr 1917 

Erom— C S GukMKO, Esq , I C S , Under Secretary to tho Chief Conimissioner, Assam, 

To — The Commissioner Surma Valley and Hill Districts 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Mcmoriudum No 8390, dated the 5th 
December 1917, regarding tho grant of a prospecting license to Mr J Blair over an area of 
114 3 acres in the district of Cachar and to s ly that tho Chief Commissioner accepts the 
recommendation of the Deputy Commissioner that tho application should be struck off, if 
Mr Blau cannot see Ins way to accept the terms offered within three months Air Blau raaj 
be informed accordingly 


No P 40- 6, dated Bhanga Bazar, tho 10th Novomber 1917 

Fiom — J Btiin, Esq , Bhanga Bazar P 0 , Sylhot District, 

To— Tho Deputy Commissioner, Cnchar 

In continuation of my letter No P -10 — 5 of 8th ultimo 

On enquiring further into the matter^of indemnifying Government against any claims by 
thud paities in respect of a prospecting license over 114i3 acres, pai t oi Dhohdpur and 
Chandpur grants I hud now that it would be impossible to raise capital on any such terms 
and I, therefore, suggest that Government clear up tho matter and give me a clear prospecting 
lease 

It IB unieasonable for Government to expect me take up an unlimited risk as suggested 
I am wilting, theiefore, to say that I cannot agree to the conditions without further consider- 
ation of the matter 
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No P -10 — 5, dated Bhanga Bazar, tlie 8tli October 1917 

Prom— J Biaie, Esq.BtangaBararP 0, -- 

To — The Deputy Commisa oner, Caobar 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your Memorandum No 1725-11 of 4tb September 1917, 
and in reply beg to say that I agree to indemnify Government against claims by third parties 
denying the title of Government to dispose of the underlying minerals under the area of 114 3 
acres falling within the Chandipur and Dhalidpur grants 


No 4166 E , dated Shillong, the 20lh August 1917 

Prom — The Hon’ble Mb J E ‘Webbtee, C I E , I C S , Chief Secretary to the Cliief Commissioner 
of Assam, 

To — Tho Commissioner, Suima Yalloy and Hill Districts 

1 am directed to refer to the conespondence resting with your letter No 4599, dated the 
22nd June 1917, regarding the grant of a prospecting license to Mr James Blai” over an aiea 
of 114 3 acres in the district of Cachar falling within the Chandipur and Dhalidpur grants 
originally settled under the rules of 1854 but subsequently redeemed 

2 In reply I am to say that the Chief Commissioner is prepared to grant a prospecting 
license to Air Blair as proposed provided that he undertakes to indemnify Government against 
possible claims by third parties denying the title of Government to dispose of the underlying 
mineials I am to request that you will bo so good as to submit a draft prospecting license, 
in the revised form prescribed bv the Government of India, for the approval of the Chief 
Commissioner if Mr Blair agrees to give such an indemnity 


Witness no 412 Mi D Feigusoit 

Mr D FERGnsoN, Tea Planter, Sjlhet, representative oj the Sui iiia Falleg Branch, Indian 

Tea Astoctatton 

Weimen evidence 

Finaiietal Aid to Industrial Enterprises 

So far as the tea industiy is concerned, there is no necessity to ariange foi any capital Copitol 
for the developinent or encouragement of it in any way The necessary capital awaits any- 
one who wishes to run on business lines 

The help to new industries should be carefully extended so as not to interfere with 
existing industries, or the extension of ordinary cultivation, which the Government of the 
Piovince have been doing all in their pow er to extend 

The indigenous labour is quite inadequate for the ordinary paddy and similar cultivation, 
in fact, the enticement of imported labour fiom Tea estates, for ordinary cultivation, has had 
to be seiiously considered already 

The above remarks on capital practically cover this question also Circumstances mignt rmneer lactones 
easily occur where these could be established with great advantage 

The Assam Government's experiment in Kamrup wnth sugar growing is a case in point 
So fai as the labour question is concerned it seems to be quite satisfactorily answered 

The results of this experiment tend to show that this extension of sugar cultivation 
can only be made by capitalists as the cost of steam oultivatois, etc , show that the 
ordinary cultivator is not likely to do much here 

With a large central factory established, there is ncr leason why the ordinary settler 
should not grow the canes for sale to it 

I know of no case locally where co- peration has helped any scheme along Co oporativo 

Go-operation is in its infancy amongst us 

Technical aid to industries 

There IS no doubt that technical instruction is a most important matter in all industrial Tcclimcal 
development msfcrnctioa 

I doubt, however, whether such technical instruction as our limited provincial 
ojiportunities could afford would be much good 

I fear that as in the past we must send to Calcutta or some other centre for this form 
of traimng 

Given good foremen in our factories, in Assam, we could very soon train up youngsters 
as the opportunities in our factones are not to be despised, given the expert teacher At 
present oui training is as a rule of tho crudest Even in the case of engineers imported from 
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abroad they are as a lule young men without any experience, except the most ordinary bench 
work 

Eeseaich in Engl ind cannot benefit us, I fear, except in certain cases uheie the person 
01 firm lequiiing it uould at once get the information or assistance they wanted direct 
Demonstration factories could be of the greatest use if the necessity for them were clearly 
indicated 

There has been nothing of tiie sort in our province but I have seen efforts of this sort in 
the United Provinces which did much^to help industrial dexelopment Sugai for example 
'I'here was also the oil mills at Cawnporc, w’hich the Homo Government neaily paralysed by 
their abrupt and absolutelv unnecessary withdrawal It, however, had made such progress 
that European firms were tempted to take it up 

Asstdance tti mulcting products 

This is as essentiil as financial assistance and IS closely bound up with freights by rail- 
way or steamei 

To illustrate this, I must again lefei to the Expeiimental Cotton Seed Eaotory at Cawnpore 
On visiting the factoiy I was told that I could have cotton cake at a verj low price as 
they had in the early stages of the experiment no market for their produce On my return 
to Sylhet I enquired fiom the different transport companies for a through rate for the cake 
The late quoted was 300 per cent more than the price of the produce Of the hi st agencies 
for this purpose I know nothing 

Tratntiig of lahour and supcntstoii. 

There is no training at present of any soit worth mentioning in our province For 
mechanical work there is nothing to boat the old apprenticeship arrangements The complaint 
IS xeiy general that no scientific tiaining makes up for the want of a persistent practical 
training 

The difficulty in the initial stage I haxo already lefeircd to I haxerun a night school 
foi 21 yeain on the factory on which I am employ ed In the first place a night school must 
be well lighted or it IS a severe strain on the eyes Wo use an ample electric light and the 
bright cheerful light makes it very popular I xvoiild not like to say that the night school 
makes much difference I would, however, not like to stop it 

No training school should be under the Educational Dop irtment 

Tiaining schools under the control of engineering firms or railways arc xery suc^ssful 
outside that, poihaps, it would be well not to refei to them 

General ojjtcial admtntstralton and organtsahon 

I have \eiy decided opinions on this subject With the Commerce and Industry 
Depaitment m touch with the commercial life of the country I should like to see all effort 
concentrated in this ns a strong Imperial Dejiartment, with responsible repiesentatixes in 
eich proxiiice and in each industrial centre This department should include control of, 
and information regarding, all labour conditions It should also include all experts for 
enquiiing into ana adxising on all industrial and commercial matters 

A stioiig department like this would tempt the right stamp of men to remain in the 
depaitment and be sitisfied with the promotion xxithin it 

Without the experience that long training gives we cannot hope to have that high 
trained efficiency which alone can compote with foreign enterprise 

Provincial effort IS too narrow, too confined to tempt the brilliant man except as a 
temporaiy arrangement 

This depaitment should be recruited from the most brilliant experts whethei already 
Government servants oi not , 

Tnis IS a Utopian ideal which I fear wall not bo realised 

This if possible would be appieeiated by all Even the publications under Government 
control wmuld help considerably if they weie supplied at some centres conv enient to the 
geneial public 

Government oigantsatton for the collection and dislnhutton of commercial intelligence 
I fear that but few aie aware of the existence of this department 
The Indian Trade Journal is less widely known than similar papers of foreign oiigin 
Monographs of different departments contain a good deal of information though as in the 
Forest one it is of a negative kind 

Other forms of goternment action and organisation 

Roads, railways and waterways In all these essentials we are dcploriblv handica)>ped 
Perhaps we should also include our shipping poit at Chittagong, which gives none of thg 
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facilities wLict such a port Bhonld have The jetties which belong to the Assam Bengal 
Kailway Company aio excellent, and have modem facilities for shipping but alas the 
waterway is deficient We should not requiie the facilities for detention of cargo so much, 
as the facilities for despatch The railway is also under the incubus of a ciushmg capital 

The only thing that could have helped it was liberal extension of feeder lines This, 
however, requires still furthei capital, so we have to await the time w'hen this is realised 

Recent misfortunes have fuither handicapped them 

River Steamer Transit has made enormous strides but they seem to be hopelessly 
handicapped with the natural conditions on the bulk of our waterways 

The extension of our feeder railways would seem to he a sore point with our steamer 
companies as soon as any extension scheme is mooted, they claim certain headway in the 
bridges which increases the cost to a prohibitive extent 

I fear that generally the mattei is looked upon as one onlj^ foi the i ail way and steamer 
companies Theie is, howeierja furthei and a much greatei inteiest and thatis the public 
interest, and anything that hampers public expansion should be very caiefully handled 
We have also to beai in mind that in our minor extensions the steamer companies have only 
an interest for a very limited portion of the year 

I fear that our Governments hesitate in the matter, hot always giving the public side 
of the question the attention it deserves I would suggest that in matters — postal, railway 
and shipping companies — there would seem to be an opinion quite generally accepted that 
their interests come a long way before public interests Oui communications generally are 
deficient and our port wall not permit of loaded steamers leaving There would seem to me 
to be something here of considerably more interest than the encouiagenient of further 
industrial development 

This department has sat to my knowledge for over forty years watching the wanton 
destruction of the most magnificent foiests the eye of man ever saw On the complete des- 
truction of all that was worth having they step in and save the grass from the cultivatoi 
and add to the miseries of his humble life, by impounding and harrying him until he thinks 
it unbearable, espeoiilly after the years of wanton noting amongst everything worth pro- 
tecting If the Government does not mean to plant the forest areas why not lease them out 
to be some good ? 

'In this diiection there seems to me to he loom foi almost endless expansion Oui hill Indus'ncs 
tribes have an inclination towards this sort of work duo in a great measuie to their being in 
the past, isolated communities, and therefoie self-dependent Tne Mampuis aie much the 
same, weaving and dyeing being their chief forms of industry Then weaving arrange- 
ments are of the most primitive Innd and I am sure that they will welcome any assistance 
given There is of course the attitude of suspicion due to their not crediting that the 
Government can be disinterested in any matter Time alone will cure this but meanwhile 
strong efforts are I know being made by our Government to help them along This is a 
direction in v'h ch opening out inaikots will be of the greatest benefit Not only to open 
new markets but to suggest new designs which would meet with ready sale Many of the 
things at present pro luced are bought for their curious style, but the purchase is not repeated 
There is nothing to prevent designs being encouraged that would meet with a heaiy demand 
This comes within the scope of our Art Department and should be one of the branches of the 
Commeice and Industry Department 

This department might well try to influence all pioduclion 


Oral Evidence, IIth Januarv 1918 

Mr 0 B Low — Q What artificial manures do you particiilaily requiie in the Surma 
Valley? — A We are using a lot of rather concentiatcd ones, but generally we use oil cake , 
and m phosphates we have been using particularly basic slag There is a scarcity of that 
now We now use an inferior kind of slag We also use ground limestone which is not 
a manure but which is required for putting the soil in appropriate condition it lenders 
the soil alkaline ' 

Q Do yon use any nitrates ? — A Yes, we do I have been using nitrates occasionally, 
but not often , these salts are so easily removed by heavy rains that we use them as little as 
possible 

Q Do you use saltpetre ? — A I have been using some saltpetie this year, and I think it 
IS about the best that is to be obtained in the market now 

Q Do these manures airive in satisfactoiy quality ? Is there any guarantee ? — A None 
whatever that is a senous difficulty , but it ought to have been removed by oui own Tea 
Association The quantity that we users so much that we should have established a standard 
ourselves which the sellers should conform to 

Q You are v ery big consumers, I suppose ^ — A We use a large quantity 

Q You are the main consumers foi a large proportion of certain types of manures 
in India ? — A Yes, that is so. 
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Q 1 ou nre speaking of the cxpauEion of the sugii glowing experiment in Kaihrup 
sugar and tea aie grown in pietty much the came kind of land, aren^’t they ? — A No, there 
IB one thing ahom, sngai bugir grow's in alluvial soils 

Q You can glow tea pretty well anywhere, but not sugaicane? — A E’lactly In this 
evpeiiment in Kaminp, the first experiment was made very near the hanks of the nver, it 
was a failure and then they moved it on much higher and where tea would grow almost as 
well as sugar 

Q Do 3 OU think there is likely to be any conflict between the claims of tea and sugar 
growers ? — A I think Government have answered that question very successfully so far as 
that goes, but that method need not be continued, Such pioneer sugar factories as Govern- 
ment undeitake may be given out to private enteiprise , they can be run successfully, there 
IS no doubt about that 

Q Looking to Assam as one of the piobable mam sources of supply of white sugar in 
this country, do you think any ai rangement should be made at this stage to mark out the 
areas respectively for tea and sugar ? — A I should say so, because theie is such a huge area 
in Assam lying waste and it is not likely to be required for growing tea, as we have such large 
suiplus lands already in our hands for tea Only about one-fourth of the area we have 
taken is under tea 

Q How will the labour proposition from the sugar point of view work in with the laboni 
proposition from the tea point of view ? — A Well, as regaids labour for tea you want almost 
in equal supply all the vear round , foi sugar in the eaily months when the soil is prepared 
and planted you want a large labour force and then there is a long luteival when you let the 
foice out for other cultivation , then when you begin sugai making you of course want a 
large force again, so that sugar would w 01 k with the oidinary rice crop quite well, growing 
the rice crop in between two sugai seasons , rice would take up the labour set free by sugar 

Q Sugar labour would come on from about tbe end of November till about March or 
April ? — A Yes, from that time they would come upon the land for rice cultivation 
and planting foi the next year 

Q Then the season for sugarcane ceases and it won’t clash with tea mote than any 
other ciop ? — A Yes, but on the lines which Government have lun that, there would be likely 
to so spimg up a lot of small holders of sugarcane land, which — if , they sell their canes to 
the central factory — would answer tbe purpose of Government Their labour could also 
occupy the lower rice lands which though unsuitable for sugarcane aie excellent for rice 
cultivation, that is on the low lands neaier the liver 

Q Speaking on the question of labour in factories vou say " Given good foremen in 
our factories in Assam, we could leiy soon tram np youngsters as the opportunities m our 
factoriCa aie not to be despised, given the expert teacher At present, our training is as a 
rule of the crudest ” What type of men have you got in mind ? What soit of pay do these 
foremen get?— A Foi ordinary work we get the Punjabis The highest pay they get is 
Bs 50 or 66 I am getting these men for out-door woik as overseeis, and for m-door work I 
am paying Bs 30 

Q Who aie those men, are they mechanics, or do they control labour ? — ’A They come 
m as mechanics, but I want them to tiam themselves as foicmen 

Q For controlling labour ? — A Yes 

Q You don’t mean expert mechanics? — A An expert mechanic gets Bs 50, we pay up 
to Bs 80 for a leal mechanic 

<2 Where do j ou get that type of man fiom ? — A I have got three mechanics for my 
factory within tbe last three months , there were tw o of them fiom Calcutta, they had no 
knowledge of mechanics whatsoevei , there is an absolute scarcity of mechanics at present 
owing of couise to Government necessities 

Q Of couise wai position is quite diffeient, but what was the position befoie the war? — 
A Then we weie getting them f I om Calcutta, but they were not really so efficient ns the 
men available in the mofussil 

Ilon’bh Sir H A Moolerjee — Q, What class of men aie they ? — A I have some 
Eurasians, some Hindus but at present mostly Mussalmans 

Q Are they educated men, are thej students of the engineering colleges ? — A No, we 
cannot get any of these classes 

Mi A Cbaiteiton — Q Do you know what is understood in England by a mill-wnght ? 
A Oh, yes 

Q /re these men whom 3 ou just mentioned mill-wnghts ? — A Thej aie not as good as 
that Some of them are Chinamen , they are good and they can sketch 

Q Where do these Chinamen come fiom ?~A Theie are numerous Chinamen up there , 
without the Chinamen we could not get on e haxe Chinamen also as engineers 

Mr 0 F Low — Q Are \ on speaking of the Upper Assam Valley, not Cachai ? — A Of 
the Snrma Valley 

Mr A Ghattorhn — Q Are you employing laigoly Chinese mechanics as carpenters? — 
A, Veil, we emploj them for works, such as buildings I have four of them putting up a 
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house from last year, and I am now arranging to take up a new house and I may have to take 
Chinamen with me 

Q Do you employ them only as carpenters ? — A Also on iron work 
Q Ate these Chinese vvandeiing about the district from shop to shop? — A Yes, when 
they complete work at one place, they go to another 

Q How do you pay the Chinese ? — A An ordinarj mistn, as we call them, gets 
about Ks 80 a month , and in the case of mechanicians who know engineering wo pay them 
100 to 120 

0, You are paying these Clnnamen moie than you pay the natives of the country ? — A 
Yes lYe cannot get men I sent for men from the Sibpur College with some technical 
knowledge I got some, but the) had no inclination to go into the mofussil 

Q Do you know where these Chinamen come from ? — A I could not tell you 
Q "Where do they get their education ? — A I do not know They are very clever 
draftsmen , with a big pencil they will sketch anytning you want in a minute for you , I 
should think they are taught 

3lr G E JLoto — Q You have a night school for 21 years in your factory Are you teach- 
ing the children of the coolies ?—J ,Yes The day school is under Government , the night school 
IS under my control , the Maniputi children and the Bengali children go to the day school 
but It IS not a large school, sometimes it dwindles down to 12 or 14, but iii the night school 
there aie 60 to 70 almost 

Q Are these children of the coolie class ? — A They aie all children of the coolie class 
with agncultuial knowledge The Laboui Commissioner was enquning into the educational 
conditions , he came to my place , mine was the only school of that sort in the piovince 
at the time, he stayed for two or thiee days with me and evamined the si bool, and he was 
astonished at the intelligence of the coolie children compared with the Manipuii or Hindu 
children , only up to a certain period they make rapid piogiess, and they do not go 
further 

Sir E «r Tata — Q Are these children working in the workshops in the day time? — 
A Yes, they will nSt sit idle But I have been trying to convert the night school into 
a day school at the request of the Educational Department because they got a report 
that the night school was iiiteifenng with day schools, so I had a day school but it dwindled 
away 

Q "What are then houis of woik in tne factory ? — A It varies They begin at ibout 
8 o’clock in the morning and go on till about thiee in the afternoon 

Q So they work on the average for about G or 7 hours in the factory ’ — A Y'es 
Q Then they attend the night school afterwards ? — A Yes 

3Ir, C E Low — Q What is your idea of running a night school ?-p>4 So thatthej may 
be available for agiicultural employment duiing the day 

Q How many stick to agncultural employment ? — A As soon as they have leaiii^ 
enough to read figures in English they are piomoted to bitdais 

Q Do yon give any industnal teaching in the night school ? — A Not at all We have 
no teachei The difficulty always is a good teacher, the man I hav e is an excellent man, but 
we want anothei man similarly equipped , it is too much foi one man 

Q On the question of headwav in the bridges, you say that “ geneially the matter is 
looked upon as one only for the railway and steamer companies, there is however a further 
and a much greater interest and that IS the public interest ■” How would you propose that 
the public interest should be lepieoentcd in such a matter as headwavs ? — A You see most of 
our rivers are small stieims, in many of thorn there is water only for two months in the yeai, 
but they require an enoinious embankment to be drawn up which adds to the cost of the 
light railways so heavily that they aie impossible in small distiicts 

Q Supposing theie is a dispute as between the railways and the steamer companies ibout 
headways is the local Government oi tne District Board consulted ? — A Yes The 
District Board alw ays sides with the r iilway in regard to the lowering of the bridge because 
the too big steamers that w e now have take a lot of headway, and if the budges have to be 
constructed to suit the height of the steamers, the whole thing collapses owing to the enormous 
weight on the banks Of course it is quite possible that some laigei steamers want this 
headwav 

Q Do you think that these things have been decided too much in favour of steamei 
companies ? A — I think so They probably advocate their own interests, but I don'’t see 
why they should not do so 

Q Who 18 the official deciding authority in such cases ? — A I fancy it goes up to the 
Hallway Board eventually 

Q Do they lealise the value of swing budges at all ^ — d No I fancy that there has 
been some discussion about the branch line from Budderpoie to Lala Buai which ciosses 
several streamlets , of cour-e they insist on a high headway which adds very consideiably to 
the cost, but which i6 not necessary so far as the depth of the water is concerned 

Q Have you any specihc suggestion as to the autboiity which should decide these 
questions ? — A I certainly think that it ciight to be a scientific one Y’ou must have engiiieeis 
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who could considei carefully If \\e Lave not pot them here, we could pet them from 
outside, but it is far better to use our own piovincnl men because no one eutside the 
piorince has any idea of the local conditions 

Q Have you any suggestion as to who should be the authority, who should settle 
these questions ? — A I should say that the local Government should appoint a committee 
who have e\peuence of the subject 

Mr A Olattertou — Q In jour note you speak about cottage industiies lias any- 
thing at all been done in the diieition of improving cottage industries ? — A Hotlung 
There is plenty of woik in our district for the c^peit weavei 

Q I know Govcinment have done nothing, but has anything been done by private bodies 
or individuals or missionaiies ? — A "Yes, something has been done in the Karimganj sub- 
division in weaving, it has been started, p-obablj , bv one of the w itnesses before you , lie 
IS one of the landholders in Beam Ba^ni , they have a little weaving school amongst the 
weaveiB to teach impiovcd mctliods 

Q AVho stalled this ? — A IIis name'is I think Pibiti i Babu ^ Ho started it with a view 
to benefit the weiveis nierelj’, but now a Government expert has been going round regularly 
and they piomised me in Januaij last that they would send this expert to improve the 
cottage weav in g indirtrv in Hakshinbhagvvhich is of a slight!} higher grade, particularly 
the silk weaving bj’' the lilaiiipuus who nnnufactuie v cry fine cloths though they have gob 
veiy crude implements 

<3 Aio there any missions woiking among the weavers ? — A There is one at Karimganj 
and there 19 also one in !Moulvie Ba/ai, of course thej teach a good manj things which you 
cannot call scientific , they teach knitting and so forth , 

Q They have no legulir industrial schools ? — A No, they leave nothing of that sort 
The Manipuiis arc entirely Hindus and thej don’t go near these missions but they have 
always been gieat weavers 

Q Have you anj' practical experience of silk rearing or silk cultivation ?—^ No except 
what I have seen in Assam I have been thiough all the silk places at Shillong with Rai 
Bahadur B C Basu when thej were undei the eontiol of these German missionaries Beyond 
that I know nothing 

Q What did 3 ou see at Shillong, was it a silk ‘^louso ? — A Yes The last tune I was 
there it was entirely conducted by the German missions and thev hid a lot of Kliasi gals 
feeding the w onns 

Q Can you tell us something more about it? This is the first time we hear about this 
silk house in Shillong — A It was pait of an abandoned fruit garden 

Q Was it in the upper pliteau? — A In the upper wing of the lower pliteau, about 
. half way up, theie was another fimt garden I know every inch of the place hecau=e it 
was on my advice that Sir A Earle closed it down as it was too exposed to the winds 

Q It was a fi nit garden and this house was part of the arrangements, then the house 
was made over to the Goiinan fathers, and they used it for rearing silk , thev planted nearlj 
the whole of that fruit garden area with mulberries for the feeding of silk worms ? — A Of 
course it vv as under the control of tbe Geiman fathers, but I believe that part of it has 
collapsed I have got the last yeai’s report on it and I find no mention of them 

bir F JJ Stewart — Q Have anj suggestions to make about the policj of the forest depart- 
ment as the lesult of v our long experience ? — 1 I do not know that I have Jlinc is merely 
a general experience, I h'-v e no expert knowledge , but when I first came to Kach ii over forty- 
three yeais ago the whole country was i most magnificent forest, you could nde from one end 
of tbe valley to tlie othei through tiees, but thej h ive gone gradiiallj back now From my 
bungalow j ou can see ov er the lulls quite 100 miles and there is now no tree left , then 
bamboos glow ou it and the Forest Department cut and sold them 

Q Is tins due to fhc policy of the Forest Department, and in wh it w aj' ? — 4 Ye^ 
s Q Do you think that the rules and regulations should be revised ? — A I think so Some- 
thing should be done They aie producing nothing now This aiea is all full of glass 
for cattle now _ 

Sii ]) J Tata — Q With reference to monographs you say that the forest one is of a 
negative kind what do jou exactly mean ? — A They givens information which is of no 
value wbatevei to us, not even foi the Foiest Depaitment I have got one on tea boxes with 
me , vv ell I can extiact notliiiig from it except the deplorable fact tint there is no wood foi 
boxes It does not inattei verj much to me beoaiiBo I Lave never used country boxes 
1 use Russian boxes 

Mr A Chattel ton — Q I think you stated in ansvvei to Sir Fiancis Stew'ort that 
formerly round voui house it was all covered with dense jungle and that was all cut down ? — 
J- A gieat deal was cut, all nearest the nvei was used for building^and box-making 

Q Then came tbe 01 a of bamboos, the bamboos flowered and they all died? — A Yes 
and tbe young shoots vxeio destroyed by cattle, and gradually tbe whole thing disappeared 
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Mk James L^oeil, 2’ta Planter, NaratneJierra 
WlUTTEN EviDESCE 

The possibilities of the cultivation and preservation of ceitam fimts in the Surma Valley Posbibihtiosoffunt 
has long been reeognised The pine apple does exceedingly ivell in the district and is a cultualion and 
cultivation peculiarly well suited to the small cultivator Itdoes not require alaige plantation 
before it becomes profitable A cultivator can profitably cultivate a few nulls and can alnays 
be incieasing his aiea by annual piopagation of his plants without interfering with the supply 
of fruit The cultivation of the pine apple requiies no particular skill beyond that already 
possessed by the native cultivators of the district who already cultivate large quantities of 
inferior varieties The Assam-Bengal Eailway i unning as it does the full length of the valley, 
has created conditions well suited for establishing a successful pine apple giowing and 
canning industry by having a central factoiy erected at a given central point such as Sri- 
mangal Station Unfortunately all my statistics on the pine apple industry in other parts of 
the world have been accidentally destroyed by hre but the conditions obtaining in the Surma 
Valley for glowing and canning pine apples are equally as favouiable as the most suitable 
countiies where they are grown and more favouiable than the majority ot them A canning 
factory could be usefullj employed durmg the pine apple off season by marmalade making 

As a rule I am not in favour of having an industry artihcially bolstered up by Govern- Government aid to 
ment aid beyond being at all times able to supply information upon all points regarding induetries 
the industry concerned In regaid to the particular industry with which I am concerned, 

Government aid might be usefully employed so fat as distributing superior varieties of plants 
to cultivators without creating an artificial prosperity which would collapse upon withdrawal 
of support The inferior varieties of pineapples now generally cultivated in the Surma Valley 
should be replaced by the best varieties procurable The latter aie now piocurable 
at comparatively cheip rates This kind of aid could have no ill effects as it would 
merely be supplying the cultivator with the wheiewithal to propagate and cultivate and it 
would be left to himself to quadiuple fhe numbeis of his plants annually I have lately been 
in correspondence with the Agricnltuial Department, Hawaii, and also that of the Philhpine 
Islands The latter only started pineapple canning t years ago but is progressing rapidly 
The Hawaiian annual output of canned pines amounts to six million dollars and the fresh fruit 
sold as such amounts to 50,000 dollars which produce is used up by the American market I 
have been promised more practical inf oi matron on the subject which I will give in my oral 
evidence before the Commission 

The pine apple industry in Hawaii is, next to sugar growing, their most impoitant 
industry and the area under cultivation is increasing annnally 

OiiAL Evidence, 14th Januauv 1918 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Have you made any expeiimenfs on a commercial scale in the 
growing of pine apple ? — J Yes 

Q IV itli what results ? — With very encouraging results I have sent them all over 
India 

Q You hove studied the subject in other parts of the woi Id too You say you have a 
ot of literature on the subject — A Yes 

Q It is a large industry in Florida ? — A More especially in Honolulu, Haw'aii 

<3 Do they export from Honolulu in tins or how ? — A In tins mostly Canned pines 
amounting to six million dollars and fiesh fiuit to 50,000 dollais are exported from 
Honolulu 

Q Durmg the off-season you suggest that the factory may be emplojed on maimalade 
making ? — A Yes 

Q Have you also made marmalades successfully ? — A Yes 

Q You are not in favoui of Government help in most cases You think that in this 
case Government should start a small model factoiy ? — A They might do so and afterwards 
they could sell it, but I do not think it would be necessary foi Government to do so I think 
it would not bo difficult to raise capital and build a factory 

Q Is it a pursuit which would appeal to the people of the Suima Valley ? Do you 
think th it the Indians there would take it up ? Would the people of the place giow' pines 
for you willingly enough ? — A Yes' They are keen on it, but hitherto they have had no 
outlet 

Q You would like Government to distiibute pine apples of a better class ? —A They 
might do so, and help ryots in that direction It could be done cheaper in the Surma Valley 
than elsewhere 

Q Is it a crop '’which would be liable to sudden failuie in case of bad hailstnim ’ 

Would that destroy the crop altogether ? — A I have not expenenced it Hailstorms would 
destioy it but not permanently 
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^ ho could coiiEidor ifc caiefull} If ■we hue not pot them lioic, wo could pet them from 
outside, but it IB fai better to ubo our own proiincnl men because no one outside the 
province has any idea of the local conditions 

Q Have you any sugpcstion as to who should bo the authoiity, who should settle 
these questions ? — A I should saj that the local Goiernmeiit should appoint a coinmittco 
who have e\pciienco of the subiett 

Mr A Chattcrlon — Q Tn 30111 nolo you spcih about cottage indiiahics Has iny- 
thing at ill been done in the diicclion of irnjiroving cotl ige industries? — A Kolhiiig 
There is plent3' of woih in our dislriit for the CKpert weaver 

<2 I know Govciiiinent hue done nothing, bnthis in3lhing been done by priiato bodies 
or induidunls or missioiuriLb ’ — A Tes, sometliinp has been done in the Knriingiii] sub- 
duiBion 111 we,i\ing, it has been si tiled, probabl3, b\ one of the witnesses before you, he 
IS one of the landholdcis 111 Beini Ba/ai , thej ha\o a little weuiiig sihool unongst the 
wcvieis to teach iiiipio\ed methods 

<2 Who stalled this ? — 4 Ills name'is I think I’lbitr i Balm lie sLarled if with a view 
to benefit the weivers nieich, but now i Goieinnicnt expert Ins been going round rcpularly 
and tliey piomisid me in Timni} last tint tliev would send this expert to improve the 
cottage we iMiig nidu tr-i in D ikshinbh ipwhich is of i slighlh higlu r grade, particularl} 
the silk weaMiig bj the M iiiipuus who in iniifaetiiic icr\ fine clot lis though they have got 
veiy ciude implcuieiits 

12 Aio there anv missions vvorking among the weavers ? — A There is one at Kirimginj 
and there IS also one lu^Ioulvie Ba/n, of course the} teich a good ininv things whic h voii 
cannot call seioiitilio, thev teach 1 nutiiig \nd so foitli , 

Q The} have no legulu indiisliml s< hoois ? — A No, thev Icivc nothing of that sort 
The IMampuns ire entirely Hindus and the} don't go near these missions but the} have 
nlwa}s liceii great weavers 

<2 II IV c } oil au} practical cxpeiicnce of silk rearing or silk cultivation ?—^/ No except 
whatlhavc seen in Assam I hive he'on through all the eilk places at bhillongwith Rai 
Bahadur B C Basil vvhen thc} weie undei the control of thcsO Gorman mission irios Bevond 
lint 1 1 now nothing 

<2 What did }ou see it bhillong, was it n silk 'Iiouso ? — i Yes The last time I was 
there it was entirely condut led b} llie Geini in missions and thev had a lot of Kliasi girls 
feeding tlio wonns 

<2 Can } oil tell us somt thing more about it? This is +lic first lime we hear about this 
silk house in Shillong — A It was part of an abandoned fruit garden 

<2 Was it in the upper pliteau? — A In the upper waiig of the lower plitcau, about 
half wav up, tlioio w is another fruit garden 1 know everv inch of the place hccau'e it 
vv IS on in} advice (hat Sir A Bade clo'-cd it down as it was too exposed to thc winds 

<2 It was a fruit gaidon and this Louse w is part of the irrangcmcnfs , then the house 
w IS made over to tho Gcumu fathers, and tlio} used it for roiniig silk , they planted nearly 
the whole of tint fruit garden area with mulberries for tho feedmg of silk' wonns ? — A Of 
conrse it was under tho control of tho Geimnn fathers, but I believe that part of it Ins 
collapsed I have got (he last v cat’s report on it and I Imd no mention of them 

btr F 11 Stcwait — <2 Have auT suggestions to make ibout (ho polic} of thc forest depart- 
ment as tlio result of v our long experience ? — A I do not know tint! have Jlinc is increl} 
a general cxpoiience, 1 Inve no export knowledge , but when I first came to Kaclnr over fort}- 
thiee }eai6 ago tlio vrholc c oiiiitr} was i most magnificent forest, v on conld nde from ono end 
of the valle} to thc otlioi through trees, but thev h IV c gone gradiiallv hick now Prom my 
bungalow }ou cm see over the hills quite 100 miles and there is now no tree left, then 
bamboos grow on it md thc Forest Depaitment cut and sold them 

<2 Is this duo to (he polic} of tho Forest Depaitment, iiid in what wa} ? — A Y'o-. 

<2 Do you think that tho rules and legiil itions should bo revised? — A Ithinkso Some- 
thing should he done They aio producing nothing now 'J'lns irt i is all full of gnss 
for cattle now 

Si) F J Tata — <2 With reference to monographs } oil say that tho forest ono is of a 
negative Innd what do you cxactlv meui ? — A Tho} give us inform itioii which is of no 
value vvhatevoi to us, not oven foi tho Fore^t Department I hive got one on tea boxes with 
me , well I can extract nothing from it except the deplorable fact that there is 110 wood for 
hoses It docs not inatlei veij much to me becanso I have iievei used country boxes 
1 use Russian boxes 

Mr A Chattoton — Q, I think yon stated in answei to Sir Francis Stewart that 
formerly round vom house it was all covered with dense jungle ind that was all cut down ? — 
A A gieat deal was cut, all nearest tho iiver was used for huilding^and box-making 

Q Then came the 01a of bamboos, the bamboos flowered and they ill died? — A Yes 
and the }oung shoots weio dcstiO}ed by cattle, and gradually tho whole thing disappeared 
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Wkitten Evidence 

The po«sibihtieB of the cultnation and pieservation of ceitain fiuits m the Suima Valley Possibihtioaof fnnt 
has long been recognised The pine apple does exceedingly well in the district and is a cuHnation and 
cultivition pecnliaily well suited to the small cultivator It does not leqniie alaige plantation 
before it becomes profitable A cultivator can profitably cultivate a few mills and can always 
be inci easing his areab^’- annual propagation of his plants without interfering with the supply 
of fruit The cultivation of the pine apple lequiies no particular sliall beyond that already 
liosses'.ed by the native cultivatois of the distiict who alieady cultivate large quantities of 
inferior a aneties The Assam-Bengal Railway i mining as it does the full length of the valler, 
has created conditions well suited for establishing a successful pine apple gi owing and 
canning industry by hiu mg a central fact oiy erected at a giien central point such as Si i- 
mangal Station Unfortunately all my statistics on the pine apple indnstry in other parts of 
the world have been accidentally destroyed by fire but the conditions obtaining in the Suima 
Valley for glowing and canning pine apples are equally as favourable as the most suitable 
conntiies where they are grown and more favoiiiable than the majoiity ot them A canning 
factory could be usefullj euiployed during the pine apple off season by marmalade making 

As a rule I am not in favour of having an industry artihciallv bolstered up by Govern- Government aid to 
ment aid beyond being at all times able to supply information upon all points regaidiug industries 
the industiy concerned In regard to the particulai industry with which I am concerned, 

Government aid might be u=efully employed so fat as distributing superior varieties of plants 
to cultivators without creating an artificial prosperity which would collapse upon withdrawal 
of support The inferior varieties of pineapples now geneially cultivated in the Surma Valley 
should be replaced by the best varieties procurable The lattei aie now procurable 
at comparatively cheip rates This kind of aid could have no ill effects as it w'ould 
merely be supplying the cultivator with the wherewithal to propagate and cultivate and it 
would be loft to himself to quadiiiple the numbers of his plants annually I have lately been 
in correspondence with the Agncnltural Department, Hawaii, and also that of the Phillipine 
Islands The latter only started pineapple canning 1* years ago but is progressing rapidly 
The Hawaiian annual output ot canned pines amounts to six million dollars and the fresh fruit 
sold as such amounts to 50,000 dollars which produce is used up by tbe American market I 
bav e been promised more practical information on the subject which I will give in my oral 
evidence before the Commission 

The pine apple industry in Hawaii is, next to sugai growing, their most important 
industry and tbe aiea under cultivation is increasing aimuallj 

Oral Evidence, I4th January 1918 

Str F IT Stiwart — Q Have you made any cxpeiimenfs on a commercial scale in the 
growing of pine ipple ? — A Yes 

Q TP ith what results '’—Af TVith very encomaging lesults I have sent them all over 
India 

Q You have studied the subject in othei paits of the woild too You say you have a 
ot of literature on the subject ? — A Yes 

Q It IS a large industry in Florida ? — A hlore especially in Honolulu, Hawaii 

Q Do they export from Honolulu m tins or bow ? — A In tins mostlj Canned pines 
amounting to six million dollars and fiesb fiuit to 50,000 dollars are expoited fiom 
Honolulu 

Q During the off-season j on suggest that tbe factory may be employed on marmalade 
making? — A Yes 

Q Have you also made marmalades successfully ? — A Yes 

<2 You aio not in fav 0111 of Government help in most cases You think that in this 
case Government should start a small model factoiy? — A They might do so and afterwards 
they could sell it, but I do not think it would be necessary foi Government to do so I think 
it would not bo dilTicultto raise capital and build a factory 

Q Is it a pursuit vvbicli would appeal lo tbe people of tbe Smma Valley? Do you 
think th it the Indians there would take it np ? Would the people of the place grow' pines 
foi you willingly enough ? — A Yes^ They are keen on it, but lutheito they have had no 
outlet 

Q You would like Govcinment to distiibute pme apples of a better class ? —A They 
might do so, and help ryots in that direction It could be done cheaper in the Surma Valiev 
than elsewhere 

<2 Is it a crop ^whioh would be liable to sudden failure in case of bad bailstnim 
Would that destroy the ci op altogether ? — A I have not expenenced it Hailstorms would 
destioy it but not perminently 
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<2 Could you insure against damage by liailstorms for instance ? — A That might he 
accomplished in time It is a aerj young industiy nou and it has not been tried 

Q Are >ou proposing to develop it v ourself or to taho it up yourself on a larger 
scale? — A Wlnt I intended to do vva® to run a factor} at a central place like Sriraangal 
station on the Assam-Bcngal Eailwaj, and up and down the line right up to the end of the 
valley to grow fruit and can it ourstlvc® There are seven acres now 

Q Would seven acies be sufficient for a ficfoij ? — A It would be a very good start 
<2 What is the 3 leld per acre ?— y/ About 1 1 to 20 tons per acre 
il/r A Chatlcrlon — Q Hon long would the pine apple season last? — J It depends on 
the bind of Tine apple that vou grow If you h ivc “ Queen/' it will last about siv weebs, 
from June to end of Julv Thcic is what is tailed “ Smooth Ca)cnno " also I nown as "Kew 
Giant ” which comes on in sncce'Sion. 

Q You could have pine apples growing for foiiror five months ? — A Five months with 
pine apples 

Sir r H Sieuart — <2 Would 30x1 grow pine apples continuously or would 3 011 require 
rotation of any sort ? — A Not netcasarih if 3 on manuro properl} One pine apple plantation 
could go on from 10 to l‘b veirs, hut that is with rational manuring and attention paid to 
thinning 

Q Would 3011 cornhino it with other fniit glowing? — A Ye-, I could comhmc it with 
other fruit growing I would keep the factor} employed all the 3 ear 

<2 What sort of fruits ’ — A Oranges, lemonSj etc 
Q Would 3011 grow limes?— N Yes Lemons more than limes 
Mr A Chafterton — Q In S1C1I3 they grow lemons ? — A Yes 
Q Yerv lirgoly, for the iiiamifacturc of citric acid ? — A Yes 

Q Can 3 on do the same in Assam ? — A Most decidedly We can grow frmt as cheaplv 
as the} do In the Surma Valiev we can compete with an} part of iho vrorld so fans lemon 
growing IS concerned, or orange growing or pineapple growing It is better situated thin 
many other countries for pine apple growing 

<2 Can you grow bitter oranges such as arc used to mabo marmalade ’ — A Yes But 
they are not grow n it present 

Q Can 3 on grow citrons for candied ptel ? — A Y’es 

Q W’hat manuie do vou use for pines? — A I have been using oil cabc and phosphates 
and sulphate of potish But oil cake is a good manure and you can u=e it 

Q With the heavy crops that you get do 3 ou want to use much manure ? — A Not very 
heavy manunng if you use proper manure 

Q Have you got inform ition as to wlnt it wall cost to set up a f iclory 7 — A Yes 
15,000 American dollars to deal with 50,000 cases confaimng 21 tins each annually 

<2 Does that include a tin making plant’ — A It includes everything the factory 
require®, all machinery * 

Q What do you eapcct Ih it you would make on an investment of half a lakh rupees on 
the factory ’ — A About 20 per cent at the least judging from growers’ reports 

Str F H Stewart — Q You want to pav a good profit becaiwc it is a risky enterpnse? — A 
Not on account of its being a iisky enterprise It h is been considered from every conceivable 
point and no risk has been discerned 

J/r A Chatlcrlon — Q In in industry of tin® kind the difficulty’ Would be in advertising 
the products ind Uuildiug up v market WJiat other capital do you w int for ciiltiv iting pine 
apple besides the factory aud the machines ? — A You want to know the capital requued to 
bring into bearing an acre of pine apple independently of the factory ? That would mean the 
cost of the plants If I buy plants from Australii, or the Phillipines or Honolulu, the actual 
cost there is 0 dollars per thousand for the “ Queen ” or the “ Giant Kew ” These are the 
v’eiy best kinds that you can have for canning 01 iny other purpose To bring tho plants here 
it will cost as much if not more again 

Q Hav’e you got a sufficient numhei of these plants on your own estate to develop it’ — 
A Yes Besides the seven acres I have got, J have bullicient plant® to plant twenty to thirty 
acres 

Q How many’ plants do 3 ou put (0 the acre ? — A 10,000 plants 

Q What price w ould you be picpared to supplv 10,01)0 jilantsat? — A At a veiy low 
price I will supply them less than they can buy eithei in Australia or elsewhere, that is, I 
will supply them at one anna each plant But that price is only for native cultix ators of the 
Surma Valley to encourage the establishing of the industry there 

Q Could you bring a plantation into bearing for Rl, 000 per aero ? — J 111,000 per acre 
would covei eveiy thing The selling pnoe of an aero of “Queens ” in Queensland is £150 
to £200, but it costs at least three times as much theie to bring an aorc into bcanng 

Q How many acres would you want to keep your factory going ? — A It depends 
upon the size of the factory 
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Q This 50,000 case factory for which you have estimated ? — A hliiltipljing 50,00" by 21 
it comes to 1,200,000 fruits 

Q Would you get 10,000 fruits from an acie? — A The yield depends upon so maiiv 
factors that it is difficult to make a definite statement 76 to 85 per cent of plants may be 
expected to grow fruit hut Plorida growers get even 95 per cent 

Q What IS youi experience in the matter ? What peicentage do you get? — A I haie 
got about 70 to 75 per cent My section has not been in full hearing hithei to I have been 
extending it 

Q At least you can get 60 per cent ? — A les 

Q You arrive at this result Taking it at 60 per cent which I piefei to take as the 
safe figure you want 200 acres to keep your factory going foi 50,000 cases ? — A Yes 

Q What could you sell a case foi ? — A Honolulu wholesale price is sixteen shillings 
(4 dollars) per case 

Q Could you get four annas a tin for it at the factory ? — A Yes, by all means They 
get more in the Philhpmes 

Q You have no expeiience as to what the cost of canning would be ^ — A I do not 
know I could not say that The cost of canning is at the present time very prohibitne 

Sti J) J Tata — Q If you can the fruit now where do you propose to get the tin cans ’ 
You cannot get anj thing now ? — A Not now', till the end of the war 

Ml G T Low — Q How much are the cultivators willing to accept as a piice for pine 
apples ? Have you any idea ? — A About one anna each 

Q Is there a lai ge sale of pnne applies on the spot by cultiiators in the hats ? — A There 
lb a great demand foi the “ Queen pine appile and the ‘‘ Smooth Cayenne,” otherwise known 
as “ Giant Kew ” 

Q Of course, a man growing a large qu iiitity would probably accept a less piice from 
a factory taking large legular supiplies? — A He will reduce the price But 1 can sell all my 
crop locally wholesale at the present time for 12 annas per dozen 

Q Have you any idea as to railway fiaghts? Most of your maiket would be 
Calcutta? — A Half the ordinary rate, that is, Its 18-0 per maund to Calcutta from our 
place Tue rate per ton, I think, is much less, or, at least, ought to be 
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Written! Evidenci 
Financial aid to Industrial Enterpiises 

Q 1 — A few yeais ago a great deal of capital was laised in Rangoon foi \aiious Sources of capital, 
industnal and mining conceins No diDieulty was then found in getting monev The 
financial conditions biought about by the nai liaie so alteied conditions since this question 
was framed that it is di^cult to gi\e auv aufhoiitative answei , but we think money would 
still be forthcoming foi any sound pioposition that was piropieily intioduced and under good 
management 

Q 2 — Aloney was raised locally and in India foi most of the conceins floated locally 

Q 2 (fl) — Before the war there would have been idvantages to India geneially m 
attracting more capital fiom the United Kingdom But the home investor is much moie 
cautious than the Indian He would only iniest in more or less pioved concerns introduced 
by first-class people It is piobable that for some number of years aftei the w'ai theie will 
be employment found at home for all the a\ ailable capital, and it is doubtful if the financing 
ot new ventures in India will hold out much attraction to the home iiivestoi, especially now 
the Indian income-tax has been raised and if the double collection of income-tax at home is 
still persisted in 

If the Indians can be educated to entrust their savings to banks instead of hoarding or 
converting then wealth into gold and sih er ornaments there would be an immense increase 
in the funds available foi extending and furthering the country's industries Better 
education of the masses would coutiibute towards this Unfoitunateh, of late jears 
siofufes/u banks, run by men of no pieiioiis banking experience, were allowed to sparing upi, 
with the result that there weie failures which further tended to destioy the public confidence 
Recent legislation has, however, placed ie=tiictions on such institutions 

Q S — In Burma the rice-milling industry has been much overdone There are more 
mills than paddj to go round, and the mills can handle the ciop far quickei than the paddy 
can be brought in In normal times the mills onlj work at full piessuie for a few weeks — . 
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at tlio ^ ery oxit<;Klo foul to si\ wcelvSj often le‘;s — and the rc‘;t of tlio time tlioy only ork 
at half-piessure and often for many montlia he entirely idle Tins applies both to Rangoon 
and the outports — i noticeable instance is Moulmoin, whore llioio are main dciehct mills^ and 
the lemaindei only work a few months in the t ear 

<2 4 — None _ 

assist Q 5 — Of the suggestions for aiding now' industries No 8 (exemption from taxes) is 

the one that appeals to us most, and tins might ho of use should occasion arise Except in 

special circumstances and, spe iking generallj (in Burm i), wo think little Goiernment assist- 
ance IS required for existing industries As legaids new industries sec reph to No 8 We 
would lay down that no grant-in-aid or othei assistance should be given to a new concein 
that would compete in the same lino with alreadj established comorns, unless it were shown 

tbit the existing concerns weio quite incapable of cairying out their indusirj unwilling 
themselves to take aid to bung it to a state of efficiency 

<2 G — Is n question for Goiernment to decide If fhe^ lend monc_) they must look iftcr 
the secuiity of it thernselvcs 

Q 7 — No csperienco 

Pioneer fnctoriM Q 8 — The gicatcst industry in Bui ma, though wo arc not certain if it comes under 

the scope of this tnquin, is agiiciiltino There is a crying need for increased expenditure 

on Go\crnment AgrieulUn il harms, iii the improvement in the tools and methods of 
agiicultmo, and m iinh in the piodiiction and selection of improved seed This has been 
stirtcd, but on too small a scale AMiat has been done with wheat in India can be done, and 
done ten times, over in the case of paddy 

Tlieie would also appear to bo openings foi sugar and pulp and paper factories and jute 
glowing and inauufacture 

If for anv reason priv ite capital be not forthcoming Government should start pioneer 
factoiiss foi any new industry f hat holds out reasonable hope of ■mccess 

Once a now industry is shown to he tommcicialh practicable there should not bo any 
lack of pi IV ate capital to exploit it, and Goiernment should tuni over their ))ionoei factory to 
pii\ ate hands directly they can do so on icisonable forms Under no circinnstaneeB should 
t'oveinment compote with prnate enterprise 

Q 9 — Wo do not know of any sound vv ell-maiiagcd concern being hampered by methods 
of finance 

1 inancing ngonciei <2 10 — The extension and dev elopment of co'-operative credit banks should receive 

cvoiy encouragement from Government The existing banks, such -as the Piesidcncy, 
Exchange, and loint Stock Banks, arc quite sufficient t<r meet the demands put upon them 
These banks aio not slow to open new branches or extend then influoiico when any good 
openinsr piesente itself The native shrofts and bankers do an immense business in centres 
wlioie the laigo banks have not opened 

Q 10 (a) — The banlnug law at present in existence seems to be adequate 

Coopcrntivo bouo Qs 11 & 12 — AVe have little expciicnco of Cooperative Societies in Lower Burma, 
but we know they have started on unproved methods of agiiculture and selection of grim, 
which is a step in the right diicction and should be encouraged Banking has nko been taken 
up and this should also be of great advantage to cultivaiore and sm ill industries 

Q 12 (a) — ^Nono — the Co-operaliv c Societies lake the yilacc of these to a cciiain 
extent 

Qs 1 8 & 14 — See replies to questions 5 and 8 
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Qs 15 Sc 16 — iWe nudeistand the Geological Survey of India his been of great assistance 
in the development of the mineral resources of the province The dev elopment of the rubhei 
industiy also leceiv'ed great help by the exploitation of the Mergui Ciovvn Rubber Estates by 
Government 

Q 17 — We think private films or companies would prefei to employ tlieir own experts 
The best evpert opinion has recently at times been brought to India in connection with the oil 
and mining industues and rubber but, under certain circumstances, a Government expoit's 
opinion might bo valuable 

Q 18 — If V Gov einment-paid expert IS loaned to a pi iv ate business lus leyiort should be 
tieated as confidential, otherwise there would bo absolutelv no demand for the services of a 
Government cxpeit 

Qs 19 & 20 — No suggestions regarding dcmonstiation fnctoiies 

Q 21 — Have no peisonal knowledge 

Qs 22 & 23 — Urder certain ciicumstanccB it might be advantageous to conduct research 
in England, but w'C can name no specific case meantime 

Q 24 — ^We have no knowledge of the system 

Qs 25, 26, & 27 — The existing surveys foi agiicultuial, forest, and mineral aicas are at 
present incomplete We understand that they are being extended, especially in conncqtiop 
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With the Porest Department, and, when completed, the infoimation, with maps, should be pub' 
lishe J and made ailablc to the public 

The surveys shouldbe organized with a view to making a resurvey of those areas of the 
province where the developments of recent yeais have demonstiated the probability of develop- 
ing successful agiicultnral, forest, oi mining ventuies and to defining other specific aieas w’here 
successful results are likely to be obtained ' 

In this connexion we would suggest that fuithei research be made in connexion w ith 

coal 

Q 27 (a). — We have no evpeiience of consulting ongincers appointed by Government 
Q 27 {b) — Wo do not think Government engineers should be allowed to undertake the 
pnychaso of machinery and plant foi pm ate firms Theieisa laige numbei of engineering 
firms in India who not only undertake the purcha'c of maohineij, but its erection and the 
theieby implied guarantee to see it successfully lunmng We think piivatc firms would latliei 
puichase themselves, oi thiough such engineeiing firms, rather than thiough a Goveinment 
engineer, who w ould have no responsibility 

Amstance in marlcttng Piodncts 

Qf 28 & 29 — ^We have no experience of commercial museums If the piinciple of Commorcia'l 
the necessity aiid/oi the advantage of commercial nitisetims is accepted wo should press foi 
the one in Rangoijn, with libraries of reference, assay offices, otc , attiched 

Q 30 — Not iiccossai j foi Burma at picscnt The minoi and iinoiganized cottage nidus* 
tries, in the mijority of cases, appeal to find an unaided outlet for then products 

Q SO {a) — Travelling exhibitions would, doubtless, be of adv intage , they should be on ExlubUions 
educational lines in the matter of agncultuie and impioved methods of pioduction 

Q 31 — The pioneer industrial exhibition, held in Rangoon in 1916, was a gieat success , 
and, if made an annual oi bi-annual affair, would, doubtless, lead to improved manufacture and 
marketing M o strongly advocate the continuance of these 

Q 82 —Government should certainly take measures to hold and encourage such exhibi- 
tions — then measures should be both advisory tnd finaiu lal 

Q 33 — ^Tho exhibitions should be popular in character, otherwise, at any latc to begin 
with, they would not be a success . 

Q 3-1 — Trade representatives should bo appointed to represent the whole of India, in Gicat rcpresonl 
Britain at any rate, in the same way as the Colonies are now represented in London 
presentation iii the Colonies and foreign countries as a permanent measure might be hold 
over meantime, but it should be made sure that India is fully repiesented at the fans and 
exhibitions that are certain to be held in allied countries after the war, and which have al- 
ready been started in Trance at Lyons 

A radical alteration in the Consular Service would, to some extent, take the place of trade 
repiesentativcs abroad 

The representatives should have a good commercial knowledge I'heir duties should be 
to attract intciest in, and push the sale of,all products and pioduce from India, especially in 
what promises to be new fields of offtake, in which Indian exports are not w ell known 

Q 35. — Possibly , when any special occasion arose 

Q 36 —Not necessary , the Indian tiadeis aie in the closest touch with trade in all the 
provinces throughout the Peninsula — let alone the European business houses 

Q 87 — The pioposal might be of advantage Goveinment patron 

Q 3S — The puichasing methods of Government might be consideiably imjnoved, 
and fir moie things of local manufacture puichased, especially from local engineeiing work= 

Indian industries should be supported wherever possible 

Q 39 — The banlring facilities for ordinary trade purposes aie amply sufficient See also Banking faciUUeB 
answer to Questions Nos 10 and 10a 

Othei Forma of Government Aid to Induatuea 

Q 40 — As a geneial condition eveiy facility m the way of giants oi leases should be Supply o! ran 
given to those wishing to work Government-owned raw materials material" 

Q 41 — lYe think not , the lules for granting land for mining and planting have Land policy 
recently been =atisfactonly amended and, so fai as wo know, theie is no difficulty in acquiring 
land for industrial purposes 

Q 42 — All land concessions should be made on the pimciple that the indnstual 
development will result in inoieased commeicial activity and benefit to the State 

Qs 43 & 43(rt) — We have no experience 

Training of Labour and Sujicritsion 

Q 4i{a , — Priiiiaiy education can scarcely fail to be beneficial to the labouiiiig classes, 
and thus of direct benefit to industrial development 
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We suggest that the punciples o£ liygienc might suitably foim a branch of primary 
education foi the labouung classes 

Q 4 l(i) — The industiies tbemsehes, such as oil and iico, and timber mills and engineering 
shops, form a practical school of appienticcship in which the more intelligent workmen quickly 
become piofieient in their li ides 

In addition to this, a sj stem of apprenticeship exists lu most of the industiies named, 
from which satisfactory results aio obtained 

Q 45 — Piactical espeiience which labouioiB rccenc IS pcihaps the best teacher but, as 
stated above, wo consider that a sjstcm of primary education would do much to improio the 
intelligence of workere and their general efiicioncv 
Q 40 — See leply to Question No 44(11) 

As regards appicntices in the local enginceiing shops their caicer is difficult to follow for 
they are not much gnen to lengthened peiiods of cm \ ice A numbei of men are emplovcd as 
engmeeis who have qualified locally and obtained tboir Snd class engineers certificates here 

In one of the oil companies better class appicntices are being experimentally Inined for 
icsponsible and well-paid positions in the laboratoiies 

Q 47 — The onl^ subool of wdiich w c hai e any experience w hioli might come under the 
heading of an industiial school is the "Goxernment School of Engineering and Tocliiiical 
High School ■” This Ins hardly been lunning long enough to give practical results, but we 
understand it is well attended, and the hoys who slndv there and complete their course hv 
practical appienticcship should ccrtaiiih bo more efficient tlian those who do not sfndi 

Q 4S — Whntei ci the si stem adopted, piactic.il a])prenticcship should form a considerable 
part of it, at any late for the main industries now’ existing in Burma 

Q 49 — So fai as w e are aw are day-schools for ehoi t-timo employees do not exist in 
Bin ma 

Tlieio aie, howoyer, numcious private night schools in tins town, run and supported by 
different native communities, foi tlio benefit of the lowei clacses 

Instruction in these schools IS given both in the vcrmculai languages and in English 
Fccsi wheie they exist, arc merely nominal, and tho teachers are, for tlie most pait, voluntary 
The schools seem to be well attended, and the education received appears to be of material 
benefit to tho students ’ 

There aie also in this town scveial piivate day - and night schools foi bettor class students, 
which provide education in commorcial subjects, cy, book-keeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting 

Fixed fees for each conroo aic charged in those institutions 

Furthei, there are two private boarding-schools, under Burmese management, for instrucr- 
tion in English of better class Buimans of more mature age fiom the districts 
Day pupils are also taken in these schools 
Fees aic charged and the insti notion is given by paid teachois 

Q 50 — They should bo under a department that is lun by practical men, and in whom 
the practical element is largely represented 

As the Buiman has a natuial aptitude for engineering and similar manual occupations 
it may not be out of place to suggest here that, as a branch of ordinary education, subjects 
such as elementaiy engineering, carpentiv, etc , might, with advantage, be taught in schools 
Piomising pupils might follow this up by a course of training in these subjects in an 
industrial school, cncouiaged perhaps by Government aid in tho form of scholarships, etc 

Q 51 — Expeiience and consequent promotion by fitness in factories is the onlv method 
of tiaining for the snpeiior grades at pieseiit A course in a Government technical school 
would greatly accelente and impiov’e the process 

Q 52 —Wo think mastois of industries will take care to see that such industries are 
earned on undei the best advice, and that Govtinmont assistance is not iicccssarv in the 
manner suggested. 

Q 53 —Depends entiioly upon tho nature of tho assisted industiy If Government assist 
they can name their own tei ms 

Q 54 - — So fai as we know tho xtanlard of examination is uniform, and a ticket 
gi lilted in one piovince in India holds good in any other 

Q 55 — Engineers in chaige of prime-movers in this piovince must have a special 
coitificate (ticket) 

Geneial Oftcial Adnmmtralion and Oigamzation 
Q 5G — Piacticalh none, except perhaps the Weaving Institute at Amirapiiia, which, we 
undeistand, has been most helpful to the silk weaiing industry 

Q 57 - -Wo do not think a Boaid of Industries is nocessaiy for Buima Thcio is alieady 
a laige nuniboi of iich commeicial coiiceins fully capable of dei doping anv piomising 
mdustry The laige nunibei of recent developments of new industiies in the piovince 
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confiiras this (ty, oil, rubberj mining, match factories, soap is oiks, rope svorks, all of 
which has 0 been started and carried out under the best expert ads’ice) 

A Director of Industiies to carrj' out inquiries and improvements in many of the smaller 
industries, in a similar way to the improvements brought about in the silk sveas mg industry, 
ss ould, doubtless, be of the greatest assistaui e and help to the industries of the province in 
general 

Qs 58— C3 — Answered by above 
Q 62 (<j),(i),8(c) — See answer to Question No SO 

Cheroot-making might peihaps bo called one and, in this connexion, a private company is Cottage maustrlee 
already taking stops to improve the quality and curing of tobacco Umbiella-making is 
another, and the manufacturers of these find a leady market locallv Weaving of both in silk 
and cotton exists thioughout the province as perhaps the most important cottage industry 

Orgamzation of Techmcal and Setenitfe Departments of Government 

Q 63 — ^We think not , unless the Government experimental farms and the Saundeis’ 

Weaving Institute may be included among them As regards the weaving institute we have 
not sufficient knowledge to make any criticisms As regaids the experimental farms lack of 
funds has held then de\elopment, and consequent utility, back for many yeais 

Q 64 — Dor Burma we do not think that at present the formation of any new Imperial 
scientific and technical departments is necessary We have recommended the fostering of 
industrial exhibitions and, under certain possibilities, the establishment of pioneer factories, 
and, beyond this, we think it is not necessary to go meantime 

Qj 66 — 74 — All depend ou the establishment of scientific and technical institutions and 
it 18 not, therefore, necessary for us to go mto these questions 

Qs 75 & 76 — ^We have no experience of the Indian Science Congress 
Q 77 — answer to Questions Nos 05 — 74 

Q 78 — There are no facilities , one has to secure one's own books of reference, 

Q 79 — Government might supply a set of technical and scientific works of reference to aofertnee hbranc*. 
some of the free libraries Theie would, douhtle«s, be a demand foi these from students and 
jjeoplo Vi ho have difficulty in procuring then own books of refeience 

Qs bO & 81 — We do not recommend a College of Commerce as being necessary for this College of Commerce 
province A commercial course might form one of the departments of the now Burma 
Unnersit^ 

Government OrganvzaUon for the Collcclton and DtstnhnUon of Commeiexal Intelligence 

t 

Q 82 — The present sjsfem of collecting statistics is, we consider, satisfactory , 8tat sties 
unfortunately, sufficient interest IS not shown in these by the commercial community as a 
whole Statistics taken from Goveinment figures are, howeier, now more fiequently published 
in the local and financial papers, and also ciiculated by the Chamber of Commerce — thej are 
thus becoming belter known, and it is not the fault of the Statistieal Department if the hguics 
ate not more availed of Wc ha\o no changes to suggest 

Q 83. — ^Wo have no criticisms oi modifications to suggest 

Q 84 — The "ludian Trade Journal "fiequently brings to notice matteis of commercial 
and trade importance It is a most useful publication 

Q 85 — The trade and financial 3 ournals of India, so far as wo know them, are well able Trade journals 
to support themselves, and we think issistmco is not nccessaiy Wo think persons cither 
European or Indian who arc actively engaged in indist-ies take veiv good care to keep / 

thcmcclvesm close touch with conditions that govern then industry, and this can easily be 
done from the existing trade journals and maiket circulars published either beie or at Home, 
and many of which are republished in the local press 

Q 86 — When a demand for information in the vernacular exists wo think a somce of 
supply will veij promptly bo found in the small local pressts Witness the numbei of 
brokers’ nee and paddy circulars in Burmese which arc spread broadcast over the country 
duiing the paddy and rice seasons 

<2* 87 & 88 — The publication of monogiapLs on anj subject is most beneficial to those Other pullicalioae, 
interested in such enterprises Copies of the publications should be obtainable at the brad- , 
quarters of the distiict with which they deal 


Other Forms of Government Jetton and Organization __ 

Q 89 — In Burma every trade arranges for its own surveyors, cither thioiigh the 
Chamber of Commerce or mutually among thcrasclv cs Ceilificates from such survej ois are ^ 
accepted without question bj both buyeis of produce and sollers of piece goods and at Home 
There would seem, therefore, to bo no need for Government certificates The conditions of 
contract and the custom of trade determines for what goods certificates are compulsoiy ind 
for what voluntary 
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Q *10 — The present oigamzation la entirely voluntary and has giov n to meet the various 
requiionients of individual trades Certificates are granted after personal inspection, and on 
technical Lnou ledge acquired after long experience 

The aboie tuo answcis apply to industiies and tiades at present extant in Buima If 

other industiies bhould expand, such as the manufactuie of soap, glass, paper, sufrai, etc 
perhaps conditions might alter om views as to the advisability or otheiuiso oHiaving a 
Government ceitificate tor such special commodities 

Qs 91 & 92 — Not so fai as no aie aware, foodstuffs in the bazaais aie, geneiallv 
speaking, hoa\ ily adulterated, hut the new Anti- Adulteration Bill, which is^iii courso of 
becoming law, \/ill provide for this 

<3 03 — The Customs legulations provide foi coiroct desoiiptious (wheie one is necessary; 
on impoited goods, but there is no piovision of this description for goods of local 
manufacture 

Q 9‘] — We aie of opinion that British trade iiiteiests in India lequire either (i) somo 
sj stem of comtmlsOiy legistiation of tiade-maiks in India based on tliat obtaining in England , 
01 (u) that, at anj late, measuies should he immediately taken to amend sections 51 and 
67 of the existing Act lu such a manner as to ensure that partioulais of trade*maik legistra- 
tions are accessible to the public 

Q 95 — We consider that the Indian Patents Act of 1915 and the rules there undci aie 
ample to safeguaid Butish inteiests and do not think fuithei special legislation of patents 
and designs is neoessaiy. 

Q 96 • — It is most desuable fiom eveij' point of view and quite practicable that a system 
of legistration and a disclosuie of paitnerships be introduced This should be made compulsory 
by law and iiiti educed as soon as possible 

Q 97 • — The lack of transport facilities, by road especially, has for man} years past been 
a ciymg scandal, and hiudeied the development of the province in everyway The matter 
IB such a large one that it is impossible to go into it here in any detail, but a tommittee has 
been appointed by the Lieutenant- Goveinoi, on which all interests in the piovince are 
rejnesentod It has been at vvork for some time past, and it is hoped its preliminary report 
will be issued at no distant date The chamber is fully repiesonted on the committee, and 
will hav'e tlie oppoituuifcy of criticizing the report and recommendations, and ^\o are content 
to leave the road piogiarame in the hands of the coinmittee The only recommendation wo 
hav e to make is that, as the funds av ailable are quite inadequate, they should be largely 
increased if Buima is to be pioperly developed 

Q 98 — We have no suggestions to make 

Q 99 — The railw ay system can be usefully extended m many diieotions We fcai 
funds will Lave a retarding inlluence foi some time, but among tbe most urgent projects are 
the completion of the Soutbem Shan States Railway and the railway connection with India 
The lattei will do more to bring in labour, of which Burma is in such need, than 
anything else 

Q 100 — The extension and improvement of waterways come under the scope of the 
Committee foi Communications See answer to Question No 97 

Q 101 — As a general lule, in ordinary times, no 

Q 102 — Nothing, so f II as we are awaie , if theie are any possibilities of such power 
being iinde available this should be an opportunity for a special Goveiumcut expert or 
commission 

Q 102 (a) —No 

Q 103 —There aiG no insupeiable difficulties, provided these lules aic s} mpathetically 
administered 

Q 104 — We do not view with favour Gov einmeut woikmg mines themselves It is 
wise to appeal to capitalists and offei them encouiagemeut 

Q 105 — The Ernest Department is, we believe, termed a quasi-comineicial department 
If this IB really to he so the methods of reciuitnient to the sei vice should be different and 
it should have two depaitmcnts, scientific and eommeicial, with two separate eadies Tbe 
present method of tiaining does not ht them for dealing with commeicial problems, and a 
very large poition of their time, which is badly needed for the scientific upkeep and improve 
mont of forests, is spent in revenue work, which is probably not attiachve to them 

It should also deal with lessees and licensees and devote its whole time to the very many 
problems that anse if ioiests are to be w'oiked to the best advantage "W e do not propose to 
go into any detail lieio as details will, doubtless, be adeguatelv dealt with b} the separate 
lopieseutations of the timboi fiims, but wc consider that it is outside the sphere of the 
depaitment to enter into commeicial competition With timbei firms in tbe sale of converted 
timbei 

Q 106 — The cost of extracting forest pioduoe could possibly be leduced by constructing 
distiict loads 

(2 107 —This 16 a question foi a foiest officer with a special tiaming 
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Q 108 — Except such as are introduced and paid for by lessees and licensees there are no 
arrangements for foiest transport in Burma 

In recent jeais the Forest Department has done a little in the way of opening roads 
for use in the touring seasouj but this is all that is done 
Q 109 — Wo leave this to the Trades Association 


Jail competition 


GeneraL 

Q 110 — Answers to preiious questions have already covered this 

Q 111 — The salt iiidustiy is one that occurs to us as being capable of development in 
Bmma undei scientific methods Also pottery and poicclain There are^ doubtless, others 

Q 112 —We hare no knowledge of this 

0, 112(a) — For many years the surplus paddy husk has been wasted Many experiments 
have been made with a \ lew to utihzing it, but without success This is perhaps a matter 
that 1 Goveinment expert might take up 

Q 112(J) — This has also been referred to in answer to previous questions The increased 
efficiency of agricultural experimental farms should lead to the improvement of raw ' 
materials generally 

Q 112 (c) — The Burma Chemical Company is, we think, to a great extent, dependent 
upon supplies of raw mateiials from abroad Wo do not know of others 

Q 113 — Salt, china clay, increased sugar production, paper and pulp material might all 
come uudei this heading 


Oral EvinuNcr, 22 nd January 1918 

The Burma Chamber or Gommiroe taas lepicaented by — 

1 Tub Hon’bix Mr E 0 Anderson 

2 Mu W Bucuanan 

Hon’hle Su R N Moolcrjee — Q This wntten statement represents the views of the 
Burma Chamber of Commerce ^ — Uon’ble Anderson —A Yes 

Q You say in reply to Question No 1, “The financial conditions brought about by the 
w ar h vvL so altered conditions since this question was framed that it is difficult to give any 
authoiitative answer , hut we think money would still be f 01 thcomiug for any sound piopos- 
ition that was properly introduced and under good management” Do ymu mean locally ?— 
A No, a ceifaiu amount will come locally, but not much 

Q In your experience have you e\er received any money from any Burmese? — A Person- 
ally, I bare ue\ei tried to laise monov from Buimans Some vcais ago a good deal of money 
w as got from them but I do not think that can be done again 

Q Do ion believe now that if any sound proposition is introduced money would be 
forthcoming from the natives of Burma? — A From some of the wealthy natives of Buima 

Su I) J Tata — Q What do you mean by ‘natives'? Burmese or Indians? — A 
Indians 

Q You ha\o a large colony of Indians who are fairlv well oS ? — A Very well ofi. 

Q Do they take any intoicst in industries ? — A They do 

Q They are the principal people who run all the things ? —/I Yes , like Mr Jamal and 
set oral others 

Jlon^ble Sti B N ^looleijee - Q In reply to Question No 2 you say, “Unfortunately 
of late years swadcshi banks, lun by' men of no previous banking experience, were allowed to 
spring up, with the result that there were failures which furthei tended to destroy public confid- 
ence llecont legislation has, however, placed restrictions on such institutions” You think 
the present legislation about banking does not require any modification ? — A Yes 

Q You do not think that any more safeguards are wanted ? — A No , we have recom- 
mended that co-operative banks should bo extended 

Q In answer to Question No 27 you say, “Wo do not think that Government engineers 
should bo allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery and plant for private firms'' 
What is youi reason for this ? — A There aie so many engineering firms in the country 
already It would interfeie with private entcrpiise 

Q In answei to Question No 49 you say, “There are also in this town several private day, 
and night schools for better class students which provide education in commercial subjects, e g , 
book-keeping, shorthand, and typcwiiting” Are these schools recognized by Govern- 
ment ? — A There is one, so far as I know, which is recognized by Government to some extent ' 

Q Have you any oxpeiience of any students coming out from these schools? Have the 
members of your chamber employ ed any of these hoys? — A When I visited one of these 
schools there were thirty people fiom one of my own mills theie— all sorts of people — learning 
to read and write so as to keep accounts 

{2ft Buchanan — In my office, too, a course of study in these night-schools has ieen found 
to be of great advantage ) > 
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Q ^Vhat are the prospects oE these students ? — A They probably rise to Rs 100 or 
Bs 120 a month, or higher 

Q Aro they Burmese, and not Indians? — A, Both , I am talking of Buimcso just now 
Hon’ble jl/r Aitdeiion — The people I am speaking of aro Indians 

Q You do not think that a Board of Industries is ncoossary hero? Jfon’ble Mi 
Andenon — A No , no think ivc may stait with a Diiootor of Industries to begin with 

<3 You say, " The large number of recent dovelopments of now industries m the pro* 
\inco confirms this, cy , oil, rubber, mining, match factories, soap works, rope works, all 
of wli ch hai 0 been started and carried out under tho best expert adiico'^ Are these all 
Euiopean concerns ? — A One match factoi} is an European concern, the soap works is an 
Indian concern, a big paper mill has been started by Indians Ono match factory is Chineso- 
owned 

<3 They are not Burmcso ? But for tho Burmese do yon not think that a Board of 
Industries and a Director of Industries aie necessary for the development of industries to bo 
run by Buiineee ? — A Eventually, to start with, I think tho Director of Industries will bo 
sulTicient {Mi Buchanan — With an adequate staff and an advisory beard ) 

jSii F H Sletvait — Q You say that you do not think tint any further banking 
legislation is necessary ? — [llon’ble Mr, Anderson — A I do not think so ) 

Q Have you any trouble here about bogus or unsound banks ? — A No , ono has 
disappeared, but it w as not a bogus bank, 

<3 Has the Bank of Bengal a local board of directors ? — A No 

Sir B J Tata — Q, Ycu say m reply to Question No 2(a), "Unfortunately of late 
years swadcshi banks, run by men of no previous banking experience, weio allowed to spring 
up, with the result that there wore iailures which fuitbcr tended to destroy public 
confidence” Just now lou said that there were no stoadeshi banks ? — A We w'ero 
speaking of India then, and not of Burma They had lathcr a bad effect — the swadesht 
banks of India The Burmese do not like them 

Sir F II Stewait — Q I understand that co*oporati\ o cicdit societies arc doing well 
in Mandalay Is the co-opeiativo credit system spreading in Burma ? — A Yes 

Q Do you know anything about the working of it yourself ? — A No, I attendal 
a co operative credit society’s meeting in August oi September last and tho movement was 
well talked of there and seemed to bo very actively supported by tho Buimcsc 

Q In reply to Questions Nos 01 and 92 on the subject of adulteration you do not 
think that any special action is necessary and there you speak of a now Anti-AduUcration Bill 
Is it a local Bill for Burma ? — A It is not local 

{llon’ble Mr II Thompson — Wo passed a special Ghee Enactment the other day ) 

<3 So far as fooJ-stuffs and drugs are conoeincd vou would support the Bill ? — A Wo 
have supported it 

<3 Do you think that aaything is feasible in the matter of prohibiting tho adulteration 
of articles of export ? — A Ileio they are not adulterated very much 

Q Is it not a fact that the matter has been referred to tho chambers of commerce and 
that the general opinion has been that it would not be practicable ? — A Wc say that it 
would not bo needed for this province at all because there aro very few things here that 
could be adulterated at tho time of expoit 

(3 With refeienco to Government certificates of quality you do not think that they aro 
necessary ? — A Tho trade heio has adapted itself without that 

(3 That IS in things like timber ? — A I cannot speak of timbei, but of rice, beans, and 
produce generally I do not know tho custom in tho timber trade 

Ml G E Low — <3 Is there no ricc-milhng association hero ? — i No , at any rate not 
of Euiopean millers 

Sti F II Stewait — (3 With regard to the icgistration of partnerships you say, "It is 
most desirable from eveiy point of view, and quite practicable, that a system of registiation 
and a disclosure of partnerships be intioduced ” Would there be any opposition from 
the Burmese so far as you know ? — A Probably some opposition, but thcie is the voluntary 
registration systom already in force 

Q Who register ? — A The native firms, and it is done voluntarily 
(3 Do they do so laigoly l—A I think so 

(Mr Buchanan — These are more or less native basuiar piece goods, etc, dealers that 
Mr Andcison is speaking of ) 

Qi Do they get any piiviloges for doing that ? — A Yes , tho mombeis of tho Import 
Association will only give credit to firms so registered — to firms not registered tho firms in 
the Impoit Association only sell on cash terms 

<3 It has been put to us that one of the principal difliculties m the logistration of 
partnerships is the small trader ? — A That is a difficulty 

Q Can you make any suggestion to ovei come that? Would you exempt him from tho 
provisions altogether, or would you apply them, for mstance, to certain areas only?— 
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{Mr Buchanan — 4 It cm scarcely be limited to an area I think I think that som® 
srstem of leaving out the very small trade maj be e\olved ) 

Q You could not youiself make any definite suggestion ? — A It is a veiy difficult thing 
Jlon’ble Mr Anderson — I think it would come more or less voluntarily 

Q Another difficulty which IS raised is the Hindu ]oint family system — A That does 
not apply here 

Q The third difficulty is with regard to single ventures, whether they should be included 
or not A single venture may be a thing of considerable size and, therefore, it would be 
desirable that it should be included, and also it might derelop into fuitliei ventuies Can 
you suggest any means of dealing with that ^ Do they have such venluies here as they do, 
we understand, in Bombay ’ — A I do not think that that question would aiise here at all 

Q The gist of your knowledge on the subject is that it is very desiiable that partner- 
ships should be registered? — A Yes, there must be some little opposition f 10 m the people 
who refuse to submit to anything but compulsion ? 

<2 You think that it should be made corapnlsoiy straight off ? — A Yes, we have not 
recommended that here, but we have recommended it to the Provincial Committee which went 
into the question of trade after the wai 

Q, Have you got a Stock Exchange here? — A There is an association of biokers which 
Was started lu the boom time It still exists, but it is very small 

<3 If it were feasible to start a Stock Exchange in big centres, say, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Eangoon, and Madras, do you think it would tend to icgulaiize and increase dealings ? — A No, 
I do not think it is a practical suggestion I do not think it will have any effect at all here 
Q As regards the compulsory registration of trademarks that is a matter you liav 0 
taken up once or twice ? — A Yes 

0, You hold rather different opinions from some of the other chambeis ? 

{Mr Bvclianan — A, I think the Bombay Chamber holds a rather different opinion fiom us ) 

Q Could you tell me what sections 51 and 57 of the Act are ? — A I could not tell you 
now offhand 

Q With reference to apprentices you say, “In one of the oil companies better class 
apprentices are being experimentally trained for responsible and well-paid positions in the 
laboratoiies” What is that company ? — A The Burma Oil Company 

0, Is theie a regular sy'stem of indentures 01 something of that sort? — A Yes, there is a 
system of indentures These are better class boys and they are put on a special appienticesbip 
system It is only experimental so far, but it seems to be promising quite well 
Q Do you pay them ? — A Yes 

Q How much ? — A I do not think it is very much to start with, but it may lead to 
good berths for them as chemists and so on 

Q How long has this system been in existence? — A Not very long 
Q Who are these better class of apprentices? Burmese 01 Indians ? — A Burmese 
Q Have they got any gift that way, ox aptitude for chemistry? — A Ido not know 
that the average Burman has any particular gift in that line. In other lines he has natural 
gifts 

Q What sort of pay do they rise to? — A They stait, I believe, on about Es 8U or 
Ks 100, and may nse to Es 300 to Es 400 or more, according to qualifications 

Q You suggest that further leseaich should be made in connection with coal Have 
not researches been made already fully ? — A, I think they have been, but that is piivate 
enterprise, and I have not heard of any research made by Government. 

Q When you suggest that further research should be made you mean by Government? — 
A Yes 

Sir Z> J Tata — Q You say in answer to Question No 8, " There would also appear to 
be openings for sugar and pulp and paper factories and yute-growing and maniifactuie” 
Have you a suitable soil in Burma foi ju^e-giovving ? — Uon’hle Mi Anderson — A. Samples 
of yute giown in some of the up country districts were sent to the Bengal Chambei of 
Commeice who gave a very good report on them 

Q It was thought that Bengal was the only place where you could grow yute ’ — A This 
IS quite recent 1 believe theie is a gentleman who is prepai ed to erect a yute mill but he is 
waiting normal times 

Q In answer to Question No 10 you say, “ The existing banks, such as the Piesidency, 
Exchange, and Joint Stock Banks, are quite sufficient to meet the demands put upon them" 
In India we have heard cc^plaiiits that the Exchange, Joint Stock, and Presidency Banks did 
not give facilities to Indians readily, and that they more 01 less always financed Euiopean 
firms As soon as I came here I made inquiries, and theie was the same complaint that 
Indian films could not get the same facilities as European films Is theie any giouiid for 
complaint of that kind here ? — A The banks lend a gieit deal to Chetties and Shroffs and I 
think to Indian firms too. 
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Q I was told yosteiday that Indian films winch wanted to doielop industries did not 
get the sort of support and encouragement that they should get? — Sir Buchanan — A Ido 
not really think theie is anything in that 

Q In Bengal, Madias, and Bombay, whonovci we put this question to the Indians, as far 
as I remember, with one exception, they always said that they neicr got the same facilities 
as European firms — Sn F R S(etoar( — All the Indians did not give evidence to that effect' 

Sir R J Tata — Q Do you think that theie is occasion for any such complaint hero 
also? — Ilon’hle SL, Anderson — A No , a man of standing would alwmj s find support 

Q In answer to Questions No 1 5 and 1 0 you say, "The doiolopmcnt of the rubber 
industry also leceived gieai help by the exploitation of the IMeigui Rubber Estates hi 
Government” Will you toll us something about this exploitation ?—^ Government siaitcd 
an experimental lubbei station and when the people saw that rubber would grow they came 

along immediately and took up rubber-growing ' 

Q And there is a certain amount of lubber-growing in that distiict ? — A Yes, it is a 
very large industry Mr Thompson had said that it was going to be a larger industry than 
the lice industry 

{RordUe Mr R Thompson — I did not say that , I said it was going to bo a big 
industry ) 

Str B J Tata — Q In answer to Ciucstion No 18 you say, " If a Goiernment-paid expert 
IS loaned to a prnate business his report should be tieated hs confidontial, otheiwiso there 
would bo absolutely no demand foi the services of a Goicinment export” Why do you say 
that t—A I say that if the report is not to be tieated as confidential there would be no demand 

Q Would not firms be only too glad to get some assistance, rather than get none, e\ en 

if the loport were not to be treated ns absolutely confidential ? — A Mj^ idea was that if the 
peison had any good thing he would prefer to get his own man's icport on the thing or wait 
till he could afiord to get a man of his own, rather than give it into the hands of a person 
who would not keep it confidential 

Q If the services of the Government expert are lent to any private film is ho not paid 
from the public revenues ? — Yes 

Q And would it not be rather unfair that apy report tint he might make should bo 
kept entiiely from the public ? — A A leasonnblo time-liinit may be fixed ' uring which it 
should bo kept confidential— say, two years, or something of that soit 

Q In answer to Questions Nos 25, 26, and 27 you say that the surveys should bo pub- 
lished and made available to the public In what way ? By publication in the new spapers, 
or by publication in the Government Gazette, oi what? — d By some such means, or by 
pamphlets or monographs It will be known to the papers that it is published , it will be 
sent to the Chamber of Commerce, the Trades Association, or something of that soit 

Q The local papers poihaps reach a larger public thau the GorciaiHCiii Gazetiet — A If 
it IS notified in the local papers that such and such a survey has been held and the report on 
it IS available you will find that people interested in it will go to it immediately 

Q About the services of Government engineers being lent for buying machinery you 
think perhaps that it should npt be done But are there not some small Indian films w ho would 
not know about these private engineenng firms, and don't you think that a Government 
engineer would be of help to them in giving advice ? — A I think it is more liLely that the 
man may know about private engineering firms who havc.travelleis all over the country 

Q You have pnvate engmeeis who go all over the country ? — A Yes 

Q You say, in answer to Question No 83, that exhibitions should be populni in charactei 
By that you mean that there should be side shows, and they should be made a little attractive, 
1 e , make the exhibition a sort of fair? — A, Yes, the Burmese are v ery fond of such sorts 
of things 

Q In answer to Question No you say, "A mdical alteration in the Consular Service 
would, to some extent, take the place of trade representatives abroad” IVhat sort of alteration 
do you suggest ? — A To take a moie active interest in publications and other things 

Q Is it not true that at present Consuls are mostly conceined with dealing with sailors 
and merchant vessels, and that a great part of their time is taken up iii tint way?— xi I 
think they are mostly foreigners Some of them are not really inteiestcd in Biilish trade at 
all 

Q You would divide the Consular staff into two sections, one of which would be con- 
cerned with looking after Biitish subjects, especially sailois, most of the Consuls being in the 
ports , that work takes up a good deal of their time ? Then you would have another section 
which would look after trade? Is that the ideal — A Yes, the Consuls should have 
sufficient staff for both duties 

Q In answer to Qwostvon No 44 (i) you say, "In addition to this, a cystem of 
apprenticeship exists in most of the iiidustiies named, fiom which satisfactoiy lesults aie 
obtained" Is theie any definite system, oi is it only just the oidiinry way m which a 
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worlman is tiamed ? — J We have engmeermg i\orks ind foi some yeais past we always have 
had a ceitam number of apprentices 

Q Indentured ? — A Yes , some of them do not stay long, but otheis do get on 
Q Theio IS a system of apprenticeship in the workshops? — A ThePloulla Company has 
also some 

Q. You say also, “In one of the oil companies hettei class appientices are being ev- 
perimcnlally tranied f 01 responsible and well-paid positions in the laboi atones'” They me 
to Its 100, you said ? — A They use to more than that 

Mr Buchanan — They probably start on Rs SO to Rs 100 and are trained for superioi 
positions , they then might rise to about Rs 250 to Rs 300 or Rs 300 to Rs 400 oi more, 
according to their qualifications Advancement leally depends upon the man’s own abilitv 
and application Having proved himself capable and industiious, he is practically on level 
tciins uith the European after his appienticeship) 

Q About the Government School of Engiiieeung and Technical High School in .Burma 
you say, “It is well attended and the boys who study theio and complete then couise by 
practical apprenticeship should certainly be moie efficient 'than those who do not study” 
Do these boys find employ ment ? Is theie a large demand foi boys turned out by this 
school ? — A Yes 

Q In answer to Question No 48 you say, “Whatever the system adopted, practical appien- 
ticeship should forma considerable pait of it” Then you say, in answer to Question ^!o 44(6), 
that practical apprenticeship alre idy exists Do not those two statements appear ratlici 
contradictory ? — A In answei to Question No 41(6), we say it exists, and then, in answei to 
Question No 48, which is, “ Onwhat lines should these two systems of tiaimng be developed 
and CO ordinatcd ? ”, we sav , “ 'miatovcr the system'adoptcd piactical apprenticeship should 
form a considerable part of it” I do not see any contradiction 

Q At the bottom of page 3 you speak of night-schools Who aie the people that take 
advantage of these night shools? Burmese ? — A Indians 
. Q The Burmese do not go to these? — A No , thev go to the highei classes — book-keeping 
ind other things Wo met one oi two in the higher night-schools, and not in the elementaiy 
schools 

<2 The Burman has a natural aptitude for engineering and he wants to go in for it ? — A 
Yes 

Q I understood that the Buiman was not a very cneigclic man, and that he would get 
somebody else to do tho things for him, as far as -possible — A Jion’blc M) E Thompson—' 
It IS quite a mistaken impression They arc veiv good engmeeis and make very good motor 
drivers 

Q In answei to Question No 01 you say', “Foi Buima wc do not think that at present 
the formation of any new Imperial scientific and technic il departments aie necessaiy” 
Then, in answer to Question No 112 (a), you say, “ (Many expeiimentsbave been made with a 
Mew to utilising it, but without success This is peihaps i mattei that a Government expert 
might take up” Practically, you admit that scientific and technical depaitments may be use- 
ful ? — A But that would not make it necessary to have a scientific and technical department 
for Burma 

Q But theio may bo several other questions of the same kind requiring solution ? — 
A Personally, 1 do not think that tho problems m Burma are sufficient to wanant such an 
establishment They may go to India oi Home 

Mr A Ohatterton — Q ^ understand that you iic in favour of the appointment of a 
Diiector of Industries in this piovince ? — Eon’blc Mr Anderson — A Yes 

Q And youi mam idea is that he should deal with the smaller industiics, the 
cottige industries, in this province ? — 1 To begm with, at any late 

Mr, Bitchanan — Our idea is that the m itter of cottage industries is one which should be 
taken up in earnest by Government heie andi a thorough investigation made into the su’oyect 
At present, they are in a backward state The people aie pool and ignorant and then methods 
are crude, and they require help in these, as also in tho marketing of products I am particu- 
larly rofeiring yust now to cotton-and silk-weaving ) 

Q Would the people be amenable to instruction ? Would they be willing to take up 
improvements in thou methods of working at tho present time — A I should imagine they 
would if y on pointed out the thing and explained it to them They may not take to it at once 
I am talking of Burmese piancipally 

(I Something in this direction ippcirs to have been done at Amarapura Has that 
spread outside Ama^uia itself ? — A It has, round about tho Maudalt^y distiict 

Q < You h vve no pcr&onal knowledge about the extension of tho influence of a school of 
this kind ? — A We only know that it has been of veiyconsidei able value to the industiy in 
Amarapura 

Q In what way has it made its effect apparent ? — A I think the outturn has impioved 
considerably , the manufacture has improved, and it is quite apparent both in style and textuie 
(J. Is that iiisido 01 outbide the school 7 Have the weaveis who have been taught in the 
School set up the improved types of looms in their own Houses and woikeu them ? — A, I 
suppose they do I have no personal kuou ledge 
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Q What I wanted to know was whether you personally, or as members of the chamber, 
have any knowledge of what is going on in this connexion — Eon’ble Mr Anderson — A We 
have had no personal knowledge 

<3 Besides these cottage industnes what position should the Director of Industnes 
occupy m relation to Government ? Do you want him to be the channel through which the 
ohambers of commerce and other bodies should make their representations to Go\ ernment 
A, Fe will leprcseiit to Government after inquiring on the representation of other bodies 
what has got to bo done 

Q It was not clear to me iiom the answers that you gave whether you desire the 
Director of Industries to be assisted bj' a board or not — A Assisted by an advisory board 

Q What would be the composition of this advisory board in Rangoon ? — A Merchants 
and people who are interested in the lines that aie going to be taken up 

Q Would you prefer to have a boaid of two oi three men, a small board, or a compara- 

tively large advisory board ? — A A small board, which can alwa} s get information through 
the chamber and othei bodies 

Q The idea IS that this board should meet at frequent intervals and gi\e, in an advisory 
capacity, advice on the schemes going on in the director’s office ? — A Yes. 

Q This V ould involve a considerable amount of work to the members of the advisory 

boaid Would you pay them ? — A I do not think so The dneotor would do all the current 

work, and the advisory board u ould advise him on u hat lines he avould develop the industnes 
Q Would not that involve a considerable amount of work on their paifc ? — A I do not 
think so 

Q, Do you think that you will get fust-class men on the board ? — A 1 think so 

Q How will a composite board of this kind deal with cottage industries ? Where will 
you get men who cau really advise in these matters ? — A I think the director would be the 
head of it and there are people intciestod in up-country frade who have their houses up-country 
You can get men fiom among them 

Q Is there any export from Burma of the products of cottage industries ? — A 
Mr Buchanan — A Nothing practically 

Q Are they simply consumed locally ? — Eon’ble Mr Anderson — A Some of them come 
down to Rangoon If you go and seo the Rangoon bazaar you will find the products of up- 
countiy You will see lacquei work, cane work, pottery work f 

Q, In answer to Question No 3 you say that the rico -milling industiy is very much 
overdone Whom do the majoiity of these mills belong to ?—A The larger mills to 
Emopeans and the smaller ones to Buimese and natives 

Q How did it come to pass that the supply of mills is so much in excess of the demand 
for them? — A Mr Thompson in his report said that it is due to the speoulatne element that 
exists in the rice trade If a Burman gets a certain amount of money he must start a rice 
mill 

Q Is that due to the fact that there is a very limited knowledge of the ways in 'which 
money can be employed in industnes with the result that everyone wants to imitate a success- 
ful venture ? — A As soon as a Burman has made some money he wants to set up a rice mill 
Q The mills which you speak of m Moulmein — are they small mills ? — A Some of them 
are, and some are not I have got some figures and, if you like, I shall show them (The 
witness handed over a tabulated statement ) 

Q Where do they get their fuel supply ? — A They use paddy husk 
0, For instance, take the Electiio Supply Company Where do they got fuel ? — A 
They use coal 

Q Wheie do they get it fiom ? — A From Calcutta 

Q What is the puce of coal? — A It was about Rs 16, but now it is Rs 41 oi 
something like that 

Q In the lice mills theie 16 a veiy large surplus of paddy husk What is done with 
it ? — A It IS thrown into the in er 

Q Would it be practicable to use that husk for generating steam foi othei mechanical 
plant besides rice mills ? — A It is too bulky to move 

Q Would it not pay with coal at Rs 41'’ — A I think it might, possibly with some 
people, but, generally speaking, it would not pay to cart it It Is too bulky to move 

Q In connexion with this statement have new iice mills been put up, ,or is the matter 
gradually righting itself with regard to competition ? — A No new large mill has been put up 
tor some years A number of small mills has been put up in the districts because it is always 
he Barman’s idea to have a rice mill 

Q In reply to Question No 8 you say, "What has been done w tb wheat in India can 
be done, and done ten times over, in the case of paddy ” What is it that you vant to be 
done?-— ^ Improve the methods of agricultuie, and, more particularly, the quality of the 
grain 
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^ Ha\ 6 you got anj thing more definite than When I was m Mandala^he 

Deputy Director of A giiculture told me that the Burmans, when transplanting, planted five 
seedlings together, whereas he had proved by expeiiment that actually a better result was 
> obtained by transplanting the seedlings separately, thus using only one seedling instead of five 
He told me that the Bnrmans round about the farm were beginning to adopt this piactice 
It 18 only comparatively quite recently that the experimental farm had started doing any- 
thing in this direction, and everything that they are doing is turning out successfully „ 

Q You want impioved methods of cultivation and improved seeds? — A Yes 

Q As regards irrigation is there any difficulty at all in Bnima ?—J I do not know 
about that I believe not I cannot pretend to speak on that 

Q In answer to Question No 27 (5) you say that Government engineeis should not be 
allow^ to undertake the purchase of machinery and plant for piivate firms Aie theie any 
private consulting engineers in Rangoon ? — A Yes 

Q Supposing iheie is a Burman who wants assistance in putting up T nee mill ? 

A Theie are people who import machinery fiom Home or manufacture it heie, and they have 
consulting engmeeis. 

Q They are manufacturing firms ? — A. Yes 

Q Are there people who aie not connected with manufacturing mteiests who aie 
prepared to give disinterested advice ? — A There are people who are quite prepared to put up 
machinery and show how it is to he run We have put up very many iice mills We gu e 
guaiantees and theie is no trouble about that 

Q You are prepared as consulting engineers to give guarantees regaiding the woiL 
generally ^ — A Yes , we aie prepared to give the man what he wants and guarantee it 

Q With reference to your answeis to Questions Nos 54 and 55, relating to the employ- 
ment of engineers, do you agree that it is desirable to have this evamination foi men in 
charge of boileis and prime-movers uniform, or would you be rather free fiom restriction in 
employing them ? — A We would lather be free fiom lestnction, but I do not think theie is 
any hardship entailed by it Naturally we do not like to be restiicted We have a superin- 
tending engineer — a qualified engineer— -who is in charge of things 

Q. Do you think theie is any advantage gained by these ceitificates ? — A For small 
mills, yes It does not affect Europeans because they have a proper staff 

Q What IS the advantage accruing to the small mill except that the manager has to pay 
double wages to the driver who has got a certificate ? —A It will be in more qualified bands 
Q Aie there any Bui mese with these hoilei ceitificates? — A I cannot say I think 
there aie a good number We haye one oi two Burmese men 

Q What do you pay them ? — A If the man has got a certificate he gets Rs 250 

Q But if he has not got a ticket ? — A He is much lower down the scale Any man 
who can be in charge of oui boilei will start on Rs 250 

Q How many classes of certificates have you got? — A There are only two 
Q The small native mill up-country- -could it afford to pay Us 250 to a man in charge 
of the boiler ? — A I cannot tell you 

Q Do they employ certificated men ? — A They must 1 am not exactly aware of the 
terms of the Boiler Act, but I think they must have a certificated man 

Mr G E Low — Q I would like to take up the last question that Air Chatterton put 
to you You say, in answer to Question No 54, that a ticket granted in one province in India 
holds good in any other and, possibly, that impression — which is quite wrong — may have 
affected youi answers to some extent There are numerous provinces which do not recognize 
one another’s certificates or there is a difficulty about it Do you recognize the certificates of 
other provinces of India in Burma ? Ron’hlc Mi Anderson— A I think no I am not suie 
Q I should like to clear up that impression on your part? — A I think we do 
(ilff Siichanan I remember making inquines the other day and I was infoimed that 
they do recognize them ) 

' Q Here you lecogmze the certificates of other provinces ? — A Yes , I understand so 
Q Of course, in certain provinces they do not have such certificates at all — in Bengal 
for one and I thmk in Madias also In India there are three’ classes of certificates The 
third-class man is usually a man who is in charge of small installations of 80-oi 40-h p , and 
probably gets about Rs 50 or 60 ? — Eon’hle Mr Anderson — A He is called a driver These 
are the men who are in charge of oui launches 

Q Turning to your answer to Question No 2 (a) about banks you aie not in favour of 
restricting the use of the word ‘bank’ or ' banking’ ? Y’oii say that recent legislation has, 
however, placed restrictions on such institutions You are, no doubt, alluding to the Companies 
Act and its audit provisions especially You do not suggest anj' fmthei legislation — ^you said 
so in answer to the President — in respect of banking ? — A W e have been advised not 

Q You are not in favour of any lestiiction on the use of the word ‘bank’ or ‘bank- 
ing ’ ? — Ml Pttchanan — A In what respect 

21 A 
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Q It had been suggested in many places^ long before the Commission started, that no 
man should use the n ord ‘ bank % or ‘ banking or ' banker ’ unless be bad the concern regis- 
tered as a limited company and submitted also to ceibain fnither restrictions in respect of 
publicity and so on ’ — J The question has not alisen heie 

Q Ale you m favour of making it compulsory on a poison who starts^a bank to put in 
a deposit like the insurance companies have to, or to ba\e a certain amount of paid-up capital 
or something of that soit ’ — A I legiet ne have hardly considered these questions 

<2 In your ausuei to Question No 8 3011 say that there arc more mills than paddy to go 
round "We were confronted by the same position in reference to cotton gins 111 the Punjab 
and small rice_ mills in Madras In the Punjab a number of people pressed very strongly 
that the number of gins should be limited according to the cotton crop Would you agree 
n ifh that suggestion ? — J No , either the e\cess mills will shut dou n, or people n ill adapt 
themseh es and inciease the production of paddy by improved agriculture That is the biggest 
thing in Burma The thing iv ill right itself 

Q Is there any difficulty about the amount of manure available for the paddy ? — J 
There is very little manuiing I was told in Mandalay that the best manure was burnt paddy 
husk — ashes 

Q You say that exemption from taxes as a means of aiding a new industry appeals to 
you most Do you allude paiticularly to income-tax 01 octi 01 and other taxes ’ — J Income- 
tax is practically the only tax We have got no octroi 

Q The more profit a company makes the more income-tax it pays and the less profit it 
makes the less income tax it pays and, therefore, remission of income-tax does not aid a new 
concern much — it is not a very substantial form of aid ^ — A There is a very high income- 
tax 

Q Those persons that are paying very high income-tax are, presumably, making substan- 
tial profits ’ — A You know it has occuned in connexion with the rubbei estates which have 
come into bear mg 

Q Do you mean the excess profits tax at Home ? — A Yes 

Q That IS another mattei You say that no difficulty is found in getting money for 
new industrial concerns, speaking, of course, in the general way What do you think of the 
idea, for instance, of a cential sugar factory, w ith a sugar-growing estate Does that not 
appeal to the enteiprising oommeicial public here ? — A It will appeal 

Q Why do you think it has not been done so fai ’ — A They have not produced raw 
sugar in the country up to date 

(Ifr lincleanan — That is one of the lines on which we would like a pioueei factory, first 
aud foremost in sugai ) 

Q You would like Government to demonstrate that it is commeicially practicable ^ 
That would have a good effect’ Have you followed the Assam experiments’ Do you think 
that if action of that kind had been taken by Goveinraent in the pist it would have enlisted 
the support of the public ? — A Yes 

Q You think that money w ould have been forthcoming ’ — A Yes, take rubber estates 
It was pioneering 

Q That was purely agricultural I am asking about agricultuie and industry combined 
together Government has been ready to take up an agricultural proposition hitherto, but it 
has been shy of industrial propositions ? — A Thej have started the growing of rubbei 

Q Take, for instance, another matter It is in the interests of national security that we 
should be, as far as possible, able to manufacture oui rubber Why has rubber manufacture 
not appealed to the commercial public hithei to’ — jl/i Buchanan — A The industry is pio- 
bably too young, and it depends if enough lubhei be forthcoming 

Q Do you think that rubbei will be forthcoming — A I should think there is a pro- 
spect of it 

Q My point is this — Have not the public been lather inclined to go on certain exist- 
ing lines and shut their eyes to new possibilities, and are there an} ways in which Go\ ernment 
could help them to strike out anj fiesh hues ’ — Iloii’hle M) Andenon — A Tliat is one thing 
that a Government expert maj give adiice on 

Q How do you think that Government could assist in a mattei of that sort ’ — A By an 
cxpeit adviser studying the conditions 

Q Everybody knows the conditions undei w hich rubber is manufactured — A In other 
industries, like the Burma Oil Company, they manufacture the whole of then products and, 
probably, when the industry here gets sufficiently big that will be done I do not know whv 
it has not been started in places where there is a large quantity of lubbei 

Q In the loan of the sei vices of a Government expert there is one difficulty which has 
not been touch so far Supposing I am a Government expert and I am lent to you and I 
work out a certain line and am in possession of some results which I am supposed to keep 
confidential and j our friend also applies to the department under which I am worlano- and 
asks for m} sen ices to work out the same subject what am I to do’ Should I pretend to 
go through the whole thing 01 er again, or might I utilize the results previoush obtained ’ — A 
1 do not think it should be published if I had applied first I would life to go to some- 
bod} who would not gi\e out the lesults That is wffiy we say that if the leport of the 
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expert lent to a pnvate bn'nnes^^ !•; to be pnbh^hed there would bo no dcnnnd for hi® 

BCrviCOB 

”5 na\ c yon my expenoncc up to date of anj business with tbo Indian Trade Com 
miESioncr in London ? — A I bai e referred our picoplc nt Homo to him 

Q He has been working: for the last three or four month'. ? — A I Inie already had two 
01 three things from him and I think he will ho n a orj nscful man 

Q The conditions in which he is now arorking are purely war conditions ? — A Yea 
Q Have von any views on the subject of the appointment of British Trade 
Commissioners in Bombay and Calcutta, on the understanding that the other British Trade 
Commissioners all oaer the Empiie will he at the disposal of people hero ? — A TVe think 
it would help to bring trade much more together 

Q Do you think it will be useful to India? — A I think so 

Q With reference to your answer to Question No 38 it has been suggested to us 
that one way of dealing with the stores diflicultv might he to continue, after the wrar, on 
the present lines of working of the Indian 'Munitions Board v Inch all Goicrnmont 
indents would go through the local and Imperial Depaitinents of Industries who would 
take caie that everything that could he made in the country was obtained beic — exacllv 
what the Munitions Board is now doing on priority certificates What do jou ihink of 
the idea? — A That would be \ery useful to firms out here 

Q You think that it would be of assistance to manufacturers bore? — / Yes 
especially to engineering 

Q With reference to apprentices do you think that it is desirable to gi\e a statutorv 
basis to appienticesbip bv wbieli a man who cmplojs an apprentice during the jionod of 
bis indenture with anotbei would be liable to fine on summarj comiction? It has been put 
to us that the appienticesbip system is a farce because, as soon as a boy learns something, 
somebody else pays him a trifle more than the original master and trainer and he, thore- 
foie, never learns his job completely It has bean suggested to us that there should bo a 
legal basis to the apprenticeship system by which, if an apprentice leaves the man to whom 
he was indentured before his time is up, then the other person who emplovs that appren- 
tice w ill be liable to fine — A I do not- think that any necessity for that has aiiscn I 
would bo against that 

Q Thoie IS not much tempting away of apprentices liere? — A No , is a rule we 
take appicnticCB more as a matter of grace than otherwise 

Q They do not become so markedly skilled duiing the period of their njipren- 
ticeship that theie is a seiious competition foi their sei vices ? — A No 
Q Not even from the bavaai? — A No 

Q Are you lu favoui of the idea, which has been suggested m anotlier place, that 
large railway 01 eilginecting workshops should, with Government assistance if necessary, 
have classes for training appienticcs attached to them, the apprentices or pupils getting 
then practical training in the shops under shop conditions, and getting then theoretical 
tiaimng in these classes ? — A If the works vveie big enough I should think it would be 
a good thing 

Q Do youi railway woiksliops do Ibat’ — A I cannot siy In the Goveiiimcnt 
School heie they have classes and, after SIX months or a y car, the pupils have to go out as 
apprentices for a time, as part of their tiaimng couise, but, if you had shops which weio big 
enough, they could do the theoretical and piaotical simultaneously 
Q You have presumably a fairly large railway shop? — A Yes 

Q You say that it is a very valuable training-ground? — A If the works are largo 
enough 

Q With reference to the collection of statistics what particular figures are you speak- 
ing of in youi answer to Question No 82 ? — A Movements of paddy, rice, and that sort of 
thing — crop reports all over the world 

Q Prior to the restriction on the publication of sea customs figures, owing to the wai, 
was the system heio satisfactory ? — A Yes ; 

Q Did yon get weekly figures? — A Yes , in fact daily figures 

Q Arc they published bv the Customs Department or the chamber ? — A By the Cus- 
toms Department 

Q Is the padd> forecast nearly correct? — A It is marvellously correct I have 
compared it with the Bengal crop reports For many years it has been very coirect 

Q What do you think its correotness is due to’ — A The success is due to the 
Distnct Officers 

(IToit Mr Tltomjison — I should attribute it to the coiiect sun eys ) 

Q Thoie are surveys of areas undei crop m most provinces in India How far do yon 
rely on the tiade up country for their information ? — A There is no trade np country 
Tli'ev are cultivators The whole of these cnltivating districts lives by paddy, and paddy 
alone ' ' ' 
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Q Tije foreoastj are so correct that one would like to know, if possible, nhat the 
reason for this nnnsnal accunov is — IIoi Jlr Tfcri^c’ — J The foreco^ is not the result 
of a mere mechanical process, bnt of intelligent oh'ervafions and snneys 

Q TTith reference to roar remarks about the absence of adolteratioa is Cntch <.?xporf<»d 
from here ^ — ■/ It is a small tiling 

9 Is it not '’dnltcrated ? — A At one time it iras, but that has been stopped There 
was a great shortage of Cntch at one time and it wa* ainlterated Thej have now got 
the po'ition well in hand 

Q Are there manv firms exporting it ? — J Half a dozen probahlv 

Q Where does it go mostly ? — A London and Liverpool 

Q One witness whose evidence we have read has stated tbs t Catch is heavily adulterateil ? 
— 4 The chamber took np the ease and represented it to the Porest Department who 
were asked to stop the adulteration and it has done so to a certain extent 

Q Is there any export of gronndnuts from here ’ — A Yes 

Q Any trouble abont adulteration of gronndnuts? — A Xot particularly 1 should sai 

Q It has been said that maohine-shelletl groundnuts a Inch are snjxuaor arc mixed 
with hand-shelled groundnuts which are bad Lit =o’ — A I do not ihmk there has been 
any particular tronble, nothing of any importance 

Q In ansuer to Question No von say, “British trade interests in India require some 
system of compulsory registmtion of trade^ma’-ks in India based on that obtaining in 
England” Supixising one man has a trade-mark in India and another man has the same 
trade-mark in tngland, nliioh is a common state of affairs I understand, hou would yon 
deal with that ’ —A I do not know how this \ct applies 

(d/r C E Lo ' — ^There is a considerable body of opinion among the Chambers of 
Commerce in India the other way in fact, perhaps the majority of op moils is against jour 
proposal ) 

(^ir I II Sk^'srf — It is a question which the Burma Chamber of Commerce has taken 

np) 

Air C £ Let; — Q They, pres-umablv, have excellent reasons for doing so’— More 
detailed information will be found in the report of tl e provincial committee on prohlems 
after the war 

Q The onlv way of registering trade-marks at present i« to register the trade-mark as 
a miscellaneons document in proof (inthin certain hnnfs) of pnority — Air £i e^arat — A It 
is of no practical use at all, as it is at Home At Homo trade-marks are open to inspection 
If you want to register a trade-mark von go to the registration office and look through all 
the books 

Q Before yon get to that position you have got to register every trade-mark in the 
country and the title thereto has to be proved if it is impugned You will require a sort 
of doomsday book of trade-marks or a «Kord-of-nghts for the whole of India?— .1 It is a 
very big question What has happened has happened and we could not \ ery well go back 
to the begmmng and make everyone prove his existing right ; could we not start from now ’ 
Unless a mark were affected by the rights of a pnor user that would sen e our purpose here 
Possiblv, you mav hax e a Certain mark on one class of goods and I niav n=e if on ano‘her It 
may also happen that both use it on the same class of goods but in different grades in that 
class and it is very confusing 

Sir F H Sfererf — Q Do rou not usually come to an amicable agreement abont that 
with the other people’ — A I believe so, in most cases 

Air C £ Lo’- — Q With reference to the salt indnstn*, winch you speak of in answer 
to Question No 111, what is the position of the manufacturer of salt in Burma at pre-ent ? I 
understand that they do not pay dufv on salt, bnt so much on each salt refinery — A I do 
not know 

Son Ih Air S TAci'j’sor — Q Is it not po=-ible that one reason for this o\ erabnnd- 
ance of nulls that is described by tbe chamber is the fact that some years ago me milling 
was very largely seasonal and now it is earned on throughout almost the whole year ’ 
"Where j on have a seasonal trade vou must have more mills. Is that not the real explanation 
of the overabundance of mills ’ — A It has some hearing, bnt not the onain bearing 

JTr C £ Lo'c ~Q How is it that tbe season has spread out, or ceased to be entirelv 
seasonal ’ — A The Burmese hold up the crop There are now more godowns up-country 
than there used to be 

Hottlh Sir B AT Aloolerjie — Q If Government is satisfied with the success of 
a pioneer factorj have von thought over the matter as to how to hand it over to a pnv ate 
firm or person ’ — A The iMergm Factory was put up to tender by Government Government 
need not accept the highest tender provided a respectable porson tendered for it — somebody 
capable of carrying it on — that is all Government would look to 

Sir F II SUterrf — Q With reference to vonr answer to Question No 103, about the 
Fore-t Department, that represents the general idea of your chamber ’ — Son Sr Anderson 
— A Yes , it IS their note 
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Similarly, would the Bame auswei apply to engineering problems ’ — J Yes 

Q Are there any engineers attached to the Forest Department ? — J No 

Q You think it would he a good thing if they were ? They might help to solve ques- 
tions of transport ? — J I think there are Foiest Offioeis[|who have such knowledge You 
have one witness coming fiom the Forest Department 

Q Your remedy foi the want of help to deal with commercial problems is to have a 
separate cadre ? — ^ Yes 

Q Would that work’ IVould it give a sufficient opening for good business men? 

The alternative that has been suggested to us is this — to select ceitain Forest Officers and give 
them a certain amount of business training — J It requires the oonsideiation of people who 
have first-hand knowledge in the matter I have not. This note was put up by people 
interested in forests 

Q You are the President of the Chamber of Commerce here ? What is the system of 
electing your members ? — J By firms 

Q How many members have you ? — J About 78 

J Have you any Indian oi Burmese fiims ? — J Indian firms and Chinese films 
Q Is there much Chinese laboui in Burma In some districts there- is some 

Chinese labour 

Q Is it increasing ? — Mr BucJianan — A It was not veiy satisfactory to start with 
We look more to India for a satisfaotoiy solution of labour problems here I should like also 
to emphasize the desirability of establishing pioneer factoiies m connexion with new indus- 
tries holding out reasonable hope of commercial success, e ^ , sugar, lute, iiibbei manufactuie, 
and demonstration factories, where considered advisable, foi the improvement of methods in 
eiasting industries, e g , pottery and porcelain, soap-making, and also for a closer investigation 
into the position of the cottage industries, silk, and cotton-weavmg, etc 

Q I wish to know, on the question of disposing of pioneer factories, whether you would 
put these pioneer factories to auction, or whether it would be better to associate some business 
films in their management from the stait and then dispose of the factoiies to them ? — A I 
rather think that this would give the particulai firm a preference, and the othei way would be 
bettei 

Q You would not be any bcttei off though if the factoiy got into the hands of people 
who could not lun it? — A Government need not accept the highest tender Govern- 
ment must take care of it The best plan would be to put it to tendei 
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Steel Brothers, Bangoon 
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Written Evidence 

^ I — Finaneial Aid to Industrial Enterprises 

Q 1 — Theie aie no Burman capitalists to speak of and the vaiious Burmese industiies Capital 
arc being lun on a small scale with the respective proprietor’s own or borrowed Small capital 
A combination between these small proprietors is not possible owing to their mistiust of one 
another and, so long as this mutual mistrust exists the development of any Buimese industry 
on a bigger scale is out of the question To remove the mistrust Government aid and 
control, preferably through the Kegistrai of Co operative Credit Societies, will be necessary foi 
a time 

— Chetties and other unscrupulous money-lenders whose rates of interest are 

exorbitant 

Q Z («) — The banks in Buima are Euiopean concerns and these will nevei think of 
financing any native industry If Burmese industries aic to be developed as they ought to be, 
under the aid and coutiol of Government, the Government Treasury should be the source 
from which the initial capital may be drawn When the industries have been placed nn a 
firm footing tlie Upper Burma C6-operative Bank and other co-operative Buunese banks 
should open industrial banking branches to finance them oi act as their bankers 

Q 4 — ^There is no Government aided industry so far as Buimese industries are Govomment 
concerned - Assistance 

Q •» 5 — For hand industries without machinery Government loans without interest and 
guaranteed dividends foi a limited period will be a great boon In others with machinery 
the supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, with provision of part of 
share capital on the same basis as public subscriptions of capital, will, be sure of success 
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Q 6 — In all methods of Government assistance theie should be a Government director 
and auditor until ludustnes aie on a firm basis 

Q 7 — Though 1 have no e\peiiencc of Government pioneer factories I am in favour of 
them and, so fai as I LnoWj there have been no such factories m Burma The policy of 
having Goa einment inoneei factories for uoiking chrome leather and aluminium preiaiis at 
M idras, and it should be followed nith advantage in Buima Capital and skilled labour are 
icquiied, and the piomotion of local mdustnes should be linked on to the co-operative 
movement 

Q 8 — It would be a great boon to Buiroans if Government jnoneer mdustnes are 
staited and handed over to Buimesc companies as soon as they aio on a sound footing 

No such mdustnes ought to be converted into Government enterprises Such a bene- 
volent act on the pait of Government will go a long wa} towards fostering the impenal idea 
and feelings of loyalt;^ among Buimans 

<2 11 —Yes, Amaiapura weaving mdustnes The exact means adopted and the results 
obtained aie known to the Rogistiar of Co operative Credit Societies 

Q 13 — All Buimese mdustnes in which co-opcration is required 

'The organization and special objects of each society will depend on the natuie of industry 
fo) which it is established , 

<2 13 — There are no private Burmese cnterpiiscs, nor will there be any such new 
enterpri=eB with which Goveniment aid would compete 

Q 11 — There need not be anj limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise to 
avoid competing with an established externa! trade the interests of vvliieh will, no doubt, be 
looked after bj the Goveimnont of the countrj coiiceiucd 


II — Technical Aid io Industries 

Q IB — I behove that the technical and scientific aid provided by Government in 
agiiculture is pioving to he a boon to agnculturists in Burma What is urgently 
retjuircd in Burma is agricultural schools at different centres, with an agricultural college at 
Rangoon 

<2 16 — I believe some researches made bj the Agricultural Dcpailmcut arc piovmg a 
benefit to agriculturists in Burma 

Q 17.— Poi a time the loan of Government experts to Burmese private firms and other 
entei prises should be made free of anj charge by way of encouragement 

Q IS — No hard-and-fast rule need bo lard down Each case of research maj be deoided|f 
on its own merits ' 

Q. 19 — Demonstration factories may be adopted for the following mdustnes on the 
lines of pioneei faotoiios — 

(1) weaving, 

(2) sugai, 

(3) oil pressing and lefining, 

(4) pottery, 

(5) diied fish and ngapt, and 

(6) salt , 

bpecial attention should be given to the mamifacture ol cloth, sugar, and oil for domestic 
consumption The Burraau, male and female, should be dressed from head to foot with 
articles manufaotuied m this country Their ai tides of food should also he manufactured 
locally If this is effected laige sums of money uow spent on foreign imports will be 
saved 

Q ZZ — PioviBion for research m special subjects m the United Kingdom might be 
advantageous in attracting enterpnsing capitahsts theie 

Q — Theie may be an Advisory Council m Buima, as in the United Kingdom, for 
lefening reseaich pioblems to colleges and other appropnate institutions in India 

An industrial or technological leseaich institute should be attached to the projected 
Buima University 

The manufactuie of papei, soap, and dyes shduld be fiist coubidcrod 

Q 2d — Theie should he a technical institute for Buima, and the Government Depart- 
ments of Geology, Forest, Agricnltuie, etc , should send to this institute specimens of 
economic interest foi investigation as to then utility foi any particular purpose No separate 
survey need bo organized and tho existing establishment of the Chemical Examiner, with such 
additional staff as may be necessaiy, should fond tho working .and research staff of the 
technical institute, in addition to w’hat they at piesent do 

Q 37 — A commeicial nmsenin should bo attached to the technical institute for exhibit- 
ing the lesults of lesearch 
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' Q 27 — (a) No such consulting engineers in Burma 
(i) The sen ices of Government consuliiiig engincerSj if any, miy he given free of 
olnrgQ 

7/7 ' — Assistance tn marleting prochicls 


Cousulting 

Engineers 


Q 29 — Please see question 27 ^At piesent there is no commeicial museum in Burma Commcrcmi 
\ 'When the one to bo attached to the Technical Institute at Kangoon has fully developed, ''ru'cuma 
branch commercial museums should be opened at different trade centres. , 

Q 30 — In my opinion there should be co-operative sales agencies foi the sale as 11611 as Sales agencies 
the display of tho pioducts of minoi and unoiganized cottage industries 

Q 30 — (fl) Tiaielling exhibitions of industiies would not only be instructue but F'clubitions 
would also lead to multiplication of such industries and new demands foi then pioducts 

Q 81 — The value of industrial exhibitions is inestimable and there should bo such 
exhibitions every year at Rangoon and Mandalay 

Q 32, — Yes Government should hold such exhibitions as in the past and offer 
pnzes 

Q 83 — Exbiljitions should be such that they will not only bring buyers and sellers in 
contact but they will also be instructive and populai in character 

Q 34^ — Burman trade repiesentativcs in Great Britain and other foreign countries mayTiado 
lead to Buiman traders becoming direct importers and exporteis Such lepre^entatives should Krpreacntatn ea 
be qualified in the Burma trade and thoir duties should bo to promote the interests of the 
Burmese trade 

Q 35 — Commissions for special enquiries arc costly without corresponding benefits and 
then iceommendations will not as a rule satisfy all concerned 

Q So —So fai as Burma is concerned no trade representative nr other provinces of 
India IS iiccesBary 

Q 37 — Government departments which uso imported ai tides should publish not 'only Government 
a list of the°e articles but should also exhibit them iii commercial museums patronnge 

Q 38 — No change to propose in rules for purchase of stores 

Q 40 — Goveniment forest products may bo supplied to such Buimesc industries ns s„ppiy of raw 
require them at their actual cost mntonnls 

Q 41 — The Government policy of letting land on a term of lease is unpopular and j poi,cy 
land required for industrial purposes should be granted in peipotuity and fiee of land revenue 
for at least ton years, and at the end of this term the rate of laud revenue assessed should not 
exceed rupees three per acre a year 

<2 34 — (a) By sinking aitesian wells with pipe lines oi by iriigation from ad]Oining supply of water 
river, etc 

F — Training of labom and stijienision 

Q ii—{a) Most Burmans who cannot afford English education have Burmese primary took of primary 
education in Phongji Kyoungs and other Burmese Lay Schools. English piimary education cdncnlion 
would no doubt broaden then mind and idea which would make them more fit for indnstiial 
employment 

(i) Training fiom boyhood in industries would improve the labourois' efficiency and skill ipprcnhccslup 
Boys of 10 or 12 yeare of ago should be employed as apprenticts on suitable allowances m 
factories to make them efficient and skilful labouiers later 

Q 45 — During their apprenticeship, elementary and technical instruction relating to the 
industries in which they .ire employed may bo given by tho employers Then standard of 
living should bo kept at the piopei level by a sufficient rate of pay, good housing and agreeable 
recreation 

Q 50 — Such schools may be under the joint control of both the Departments of Control of technical 
Education and Industries, by an arrangement to be settled by these departments education 

Q 51 — By establishing high teebmeal schools 

<2 53 — Technical cxpeits where required may bo trained at the cost of the industries ^"““*"0 of Super 
concerned ' 

FI — General official admintsiraiton and 01 ganizaiion 


Q 50 — Except the Co operative and Agiicultuial Depaitments the duties of which are p'siBting orgamza- 
to develop co-operation and agriculture, there is no organization in Buima foi the general f‘on 
development of industries 

Qs 57 — 01 — In Bnima the Burmans are only in need of encouragement and pecuniary b>rcefor and Board 
assist mce, as they har e not, like other nations, the nccesraiy capital and combination at then ° 
back, vide question 1 

In my opinion a Director of Industries should bo appointed for Burma w ith an Advisory 
Board of Buimans before which all qnestions of industries and their encouragement should be 
placed for consideration The Director's action should be guided by the advice of tho Bo iid 
generally, hut if he disagiees with the advice of the Boaid in any paiticular niattei ho should 
lefcr the fact to the Local Government for orders. 
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Q 02 — ^Thoie is alieady tlie Imperial Department of Commerce and Industiy to correlate 
the separate activities of vaiious piovinces m industries and no otbei macliineiy is required 
for the purpose 

Q 02 — (a) The Director of Industiies should work in conjunction with the Rcgistrai 
pf Co-operative Societies foi assisting cottage industiies 

Til — Oigamzatton of TecJimcal anti SctenUfie Dcgiartments of Qoionment 

Q G8 — I think the Forest, Agricnltmal and Chemical Examiner’s Departments can 
gi\ e certain assistance to industries 

The Local Government is in a better position to -aocommend what changes should he 
made 

Q C‘l — A new Imperial Scientific and Technical Department may he adiantageous to 
the development of industiies but for what subjects or natnial group of subjects it should be 
cieited I cannot state It is foi scientific and technical ofiiccis to recommend 
Go — 70 — Those are foi Government to decide 
Q 71 — No technological institutions in Burma 

Q l\a — I think each province should haio a technological institute to deielop as an 
independent unit 

Q 72 — Lach institute should deal with a limited group of related subjects 
Q 73 — Each institute should be open to Goicrnmcnt inspection 

Q 74 — Yes, but it IS foi Government to anange foi co-ordinalion and preienlion of 
01 oilapping 

'Q 80 — A College of Commerce in Bill ma will no doubt be a boon to (he province Its 
organwation is a matter foi Gov eminent to decide after consultation with experts 

Q 81 — Snob a college will pi odnee men qualified in commerce and then activities m 
export commerce will be a gieat stimulus to the mdustiial development, a^ then adv ice to 
men engaged in industries will be useful 

Q 81 — {a) By affording such facilities as are m their pow’cr the municipalities and local 
hoards can asswt in promoting industinl and commercial development 

Till —‘Government orgatmalton for the collechon and thslribnUon of commercial intelligence 
Q 84; — I do not read the Jw/ian. 2Va(fe tT’cHrim? It must be useful to men engaged in 

tiadc 

Q 86, — It will ho a boon if Government will establish a general industrial and commer- 
cial journal for fiee diatiibution to persons actively engaged in mdustiics 

Q SG — By distributing the general industrial and commercial journal in Eiiglish and 
Burmese It need not he translated in othei v eniaculars 

Q 87 — Special monographs on industiial subjects or publications like those of the 
Forest and Geological Depailments Will no doubt be instructive I have no personal know- 
ledge of the advantages that may have followed the issue of such special monographs and I 
can therefore offer no advice 

II — Other forme of Goicrnment action and organization 

Q 89 — The time for a system of Government ceitificates of quality of pioduets may 
come later so far as Buima is coucemed At jncsent such a system is unnecessary 

Q 90 — A Burmese committee may be appointed to test each class of pioduets and grant 
certificates w hen the time comes 

Q 91 — Penalties should, I think, be imposed foi adulterating all cooking oils and ghee 
Q 92 — A Committee might do 

Q 94 — The present Indian Law regaiduig trade marks and trade names seems good 
Q 96 — I do not think such a system is necessaiy 
Q 97 — There is already a local committee to advise on the subject. 

Q 98 — The piesent lates of railway freight are high It will be a boon if they can he 
leduced in favour of industrial products 

Q 99 — Yes For details the existing local Committee on the subject will furnish 
Q 101 — Both the external trade and intcinal industnes are handicapped owing to want 
of moie roads and high lates of shipping freights 

Q, 102 — I do not think anything has been done to asceitain the possibilities of developing 
hydro-electiio power 

Q 103 — Mining and prospecting lules aie lathor shict 
Q 104 — Yes, wolfram 

Q 106 — Forest Rules aie lather stiict and a lelaxation will be a boon to the people of the 
country 
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Q 106 — By the Forest Department collecting and transporting them to diffeient tiade 
centres and selling them at cost value ^ 

Q 107 — This question is for the Forest Department to answei in detail 

Q 108 — Roads are the deficiencies in the Forest Transport and the Local Committee who 
hai e gone into the matter will make suggestions 

Q 109 — No jail industiies aio instructive to convicts most of whom become good ^“'1 ladustuss 
workmen aftei release 

X — General 

Q 110 —Roads to the wolfram mines in the Thaton district aie badly needed 

Q 111 — Yes The manufaotuie of rubbei tyres of all kinds and all classes of rubbei New imkitnea 
articles that are imported 

Q 112 — There is an tibundant supply of wood of various kinds which are used foi 
making boxes for packing rubber but this trade has declined owing to the Japanese competi- 
tion 

Q 112 — (c) I do not think any Burmese industry in Burma is dependent on the 
importation of raw mateiial, etc , from abroad 

Okal EvidexcEj 22nd Januakv 1918 

llon^llc Sii It N. Moolerjce — Q Do you deal largely in i ice ? — A Yes, nee and 
paddy 

Q How do j ou finance y our business ? — A, Wo borrow fiom the Chctties 

Q Don’t you got any help fiom the European banks here ? — A, I get help very 
seldom and very little. 

Q Did you try ? — A Yes, I have tried 

Q In which way ? Were you willing to give any security ]ust as other Euiopean 
merchants do?— ^ If I give security for about two lakhs 1 get about one lakh with 
difliculty 

Q Is it because that you are a Burmau that you find difficulty in getting money from 
the European Banks J—A Yes 

Q Is it the same with other Burmans also ? — A \ es, the same 

Q In answer to Question 8 you say “ It would be a gieat boon to Burmans if Govein- 
ment pioneer industries are started and handed o\er to Burmese companies as soon as they are 
on a sound footing " Are there any Burmese companies to take up big industries like 
that ? — A Yes, there are Burman rice millers 

Q Arc they engaged in any olhei industry ? — A They aie tradeis who do then 

business individually 

Q You say that it will bo a great boon to Burmans if Government pioneer industries 
are started and banded over to Burmans If Government starts a pioneer industiy, say, 
paper making or manufacture of rubber, are there any Barman companies who would be 
willing or who would bo able to undertake such industries ? — A Yes, they will be very glad 
to undertake them 

Q III answer to Qnestion 1, part I, about financial aid, you say that money should be 
given from the Gov eminent Treasury to provide the initial capital foi industries Can you 
give any reason why Government should finance fiom their Treasury ? — A I mean the Bank 
of Bengal 

Q Perhaps you are not aware that the Bank of Bengal cannot advance money on 
industries, the Bank rules aio agaiiibt such advances?—^ I have taken advances soveial 
times to the e\tent of one lakh 50,000 for the last 15 years, I have taken advances from the 
Bank of Bengal 

Q On personal secuiity ? — A Y es 

Q But you say in answer to Question 2 that the Government Treasury should be the 
source from which the initial capital may be drawn ? — A Government should help a bank to 
help industries 

Q Do you mean that there should bo a separate bank assisted by Goveinment ? — 

A Y’es, to assist industries 

Q, In answer to Question 27 (o) you say “ No such consulting engineers in Bui ma ” 

Is there no machinery manufacturing fiim who could advise about machinery ? — A There 
aie, but they won’t show the way how to do 

Q Is it not in their inteiest to show the way, being sellers of machinery ? — A, These 
firms have not got people who could advise 

Q Are there not agents of machinery films here ? — A They of course generally show 

the way how to use machinery, but they don’t give full instructions 

Q Then interest is to sell machinerv and they must therefore give people then advice ? 

— ^ They don’t. 

22 A 
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Q You Say in ansuei to Questions 67 to 61 “In my opinion a Director of Industries 
should he appointed for Burma with jiu Advisory Board of Biumans ” Do you want only 
Buimansj and nobody else ? — J There ought to be both Europeans and Burmans 

Q Are there Burmans willing to seive on such a Boned and who have some knowledge 
of business ? — J, Yes, there are 

Q Why don't the}' themselves do business then ? — ^ Because they don’t know how 

to employ machinery 

Q But if accoiding to youi suggestion the Advisory Boaid should consist only of 
Buimans, how will they be able to advise on the question, of machinery ? — A The Board 
will consist both of Europeans and Burmans 

Q You have no objection to have Europeans oi Indians on the Boaid ? — J No 
objection 

Jfr G A Loio — Q You "aj in answer to Question 3(fl) “The banks in Buiraa and 
European concerns and these will never think of financing any native industry " But where 
do you get your finance fiom ? From the Chetties ?-~A Yes, fiom the Chetties 

Q Where do the Chetties get Iheir money fiom ? — A They get then money from then 
country 

Q Do they get any money from the banks ? — A By hundi they get money from the 
banks 

s Q Why do the banks assist the Chetties and not assist Bui mans ? — A It is beyond my 
power to say 

Q In answer to Question 15 j'ou say “ What 16 urgently required in Buiraa is agricul- 
tuial schools at different centies with an Agiicultuial College'at Enngoon ” Do you want 
agiicultuial schools foi teaching the cultnatorsoi for teaching people to teach cultivatois?— 
Both cultivatois and others 

Q Also foi people who would teach the cultivators ? — A Yes 

Q Is there veiy much done at present in the way of showing cultnators improied 
methods^ Aie there many officials of the Agricultural Department who show improved 
methods to cultivatois ? — A They do so already', but the number of olliceis is insufficient If 
there aie moie officers, it will be better 

Q In answer to Question 41 you say “ The Government policy of letting land on a term 
of lease is unpopular and land lequned foi industrial purposes should be gianted in perpe- 
tuity" Is hud foi agriculture giien out on lease, or land for industiies m the towns? 
Which do 3 ou mean ? — A, 1 mean land in the jungle Village lands and town, lands also are 
leased 

Q For how long are leases given foi town lands ? — A 10, 15 oi 20 years 

Q Don’t you get leases for 99 years ? — A That is given only for hous'fi building 
pui poses 

Q, Supposing a man wants to put up a mill on a piece of town laud, which is the pro- 
perty of Government, will Government give him a lease foi 99 years or longer ? — A In the 
case of town lands only a 30 years' lease is given 

Q Is it so also in the case of a mill ? — A Yes 

Q In answer to Question 98 yon say “ The present lates of railway freight aie high" 
Is there any competition between the steamers and the railway ? — A Ye-, theie is a little 
competition 

Q Which IS the cheapest, the railway oi the steamei ? — A The Railway mako more 
money 

Q You mean the i-ailway chaiges more ? — A Yes ' 

Q Is there only one steamship company or aie theie moie ? — A Ouly one 

Q Do they charge very high ? Do they charge what they like ? — A They charge as 
before , they Lave not laised 

Q With lefeienoe to wbat ? — A With reference to pre-wai rates 

Q Is theie any agreement between tbe railway and the steamship company as to lates? 
— A Not likely 

Mr, A Ghattoton — Q Have you any experience in handling paddy ? — A Yes 

Q Hal e many godowns been built recently in the distiicts to store the paddy crop’-- 
A Yes 

Q How IS the finance of the paddy now stored arianged foi 7— A They take money from 
the Chetties 

Q What rate of interest do they pay on that ? — A From 15 to 18 per cent 

i) fs this building of godowns going on extensively ? — A Yes 

Q Do you know the ongin of this? Why they are doing this ? — A Because they 
want to make money , they aie holding out foi higher prices 
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Q In tbo paddy season as it foimeily existed weio there specially seasonal lates for 
carrjiug paddy m the steamers ? — A They charge the same lato all the year round 

Q ith roforcnco to jour answer to Question 109, whit jail industiies do they carry 
on in j Ills in Burma ? — A Furmtuic and cane ware. 


WiTNLSS No 41C j. 

Mit J MniKii {Honorary Sccrclarj/), rejtresenhng ihc Loner Burma Planters' Association, 

Northern Bimston, Jtangoon 

■Written Evidence 

The ABsociation considered the questions submitted by the Commission at a meeting 
held oil the 7lb instant and instructed mo to reply as follows to a few which moie immediately 
interest this Association — 

III — BciclojJinent of Official Administration 

Tins Association considei that attention might bo drawn to tbo Annual Forest Report Statislica and 
(Burma) lu which no reference is made to lubber except at tho end of paragraph 3 on page 3 Commercial Intolli 
of the Resolution also on page 19 m here a reference is made to preparations to meet the 
demand for packing-cases for rubber plantations They ire of opinion that details as regards 
the acreage taken up for rubber, acreage ictually planted, also in bearing in the province 
and the annual production might be published Mitb adiantago in this book 

In the Report on the Administratiou of Bnrma year 1915-10, page 72, there is a casual 
mention made that — " Shipments of rubber aggreg ited 1,285,981 lbs valued at Rs 30 69 \ 

lakhs, an increase of 298,592 lbs and Rs 10 51 likhs over the figures of the pieiious jear,'" 
and on page 53 of the same Report, end of paragiapb 81, the following appears — “There was 
practicallj no cxpaiihion in inbbcr cultivation " 

In the Season and Crop Report for Burma for year ended 30th Juno 1914, at foot of 
jiago 5, there IS a short paragraph devoted to rubber w huh to some extent gives the particu- 
I irs this Association desire, and in the same report for tho following joai, te, 30tb Juno 
1915, rubber is again disposed of in a few lines lu paragraph 10, top of page C, under heading 
“ Other Crops ” 

“ Tins Association have re ison to liolicvc it is the desire of tho Local Government to see 
tho rubber iudn‘'lry in Burma very largely extended and in tho opinion of this Association it 
lb desirable that such statistics as have been indicated bliould bo more leadilj available in one 
nook instead of ••caltcrcd promiscuously tbrough sovcril “ 

Thib Asboeiition undeistand a scheme is now under consideration b\ tliO Local Gov orn- Commeroml 
incut to establish in Rangoon a commercial museum and they lake this opportunity to express Museums, do 
their cordial support to same ind strongly advocate the holding of peiiodical industrial 
exhibitions on similar lines to tho one recently held at the Jubilee II ill during tho visit of 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 

The exhibition referred to brought to light m inj piovinci il industries of which a gieat 
many visitors probably knew nothing or little about before If such exhibitions are held more 
frequcnlly they must exercise a beneficial aid not only iii improving tho products but in 
creating a demand for s line 

With expinding rubber cultivation foi instance thcic will bo a very largo demand for 
latex cups iiid large toagulatiiig jars which local pottery makers might cater for and secure a 
large share of, with “light improvements in their methods of manufacture 

IV —Goicrnwcnt aid to Industries. 

lleie again it is known to this Assoeiation that tho Local Government have a scheme i,o.inB and monej 
under coiibidcr.atioii to extend tlic cultivation of rubber in this province which contemplates giants in aid 
giving linaucial issistancc to rubber planters on reasoiiablc terms This Association considers 
thib 1 progressive step in the right direction ind they liopo tho sohomo lefciicd to may bo 
completed and brought into effect as early as possible 

V — Tichncal and Scientific work 

llitheito Govcinment researches in the Agricultural Department have been directed to What noliccabla 
jitoducc other than rubber with tho exception of a mycologist who was sent to Burma foi a bcncfils have local 
short time a year oi two ago to study tho “ Black Thrcid" disease, from which some rubber mJustnes received 
plantations suffer so much during tho wet season Tho reconimcndations of this go*ificDian * 

.ire now being liicd on at least one of the largest estates Govomment 

This Association toiibider much more might bo done by deputing a qualified man to study Depaitmcnt 
more closely tho various othoi diseases affecting rubber iii Burmi, It would also bo of gieat 
assistance to the rubber planting industry if the services of a qualified chemist who could 
advise upon improved methods of manufacturing rubber wore available 

Such technical adviso as has hitherto boon obtained has had to be sought in othci 
countries, such as the Federated JIalaj States, Java and Ceylon and only the kugei companies 
have been able to afford this. 
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Quifo a large Dumber of smaller estates arc ‘'pringiiij^ up oh ned b^y Btirmeco, ChuiMo 
and others and the advantage of lecbnical and scientific adMcc being readilr a\ailable locally 
to them IS much to be desired 

Tlio bulk of the rubber hitherto exported from Burini is the produce of tiio large and 
well mamged estates and cnjO)S a good reputation m the different raarkete to hIhoIi it is 
sent and it is desirable that prccaufioiis should be taken to maintain this reputation by haiing 
tccbnical and scientific adiiscrs readily accessible to all local Planters 

Oral Ivtdcitce, 22nd January 1918 

(iV. i? — Mr Meiklc Has accompanied bj Mr A E C FDVODiiiETj for oral ciidcnce.) 

Mr C L Lotc — <2 "Wliat IS the area and the number of peojilo coiicornod in your 
Association ? — j4 {Mi 2Ietlle) Wc bai c at present about 33 members in tbo Xorthorn 
diMSiou, tbo total area is about 15,000 to 20,000 acres 
Q Is it all rubber area ? — J Yes 

Q What districts is it concerned with ? — J It is conccniod with Rangoon, Twanto, 
Toungo, Shivegyiu, Thaton, Moulmeiii and Amherst also Bharao m Upper Burma 

Q What IS the southern division concerned Hith ?—>yf It is concerned Hiih Tavoy and 
Sfcrgui up to Victoria Point , thoj have got their own Association m their onn division 

Q Has the question ol the manufacture of rubber in Burma ever been considered by 
your Association ?~-J Yoa mean manufacture on a commercial scale ? 

Q, Yes — J. No, not yet I did hear of a certain local firm who considered taking up a 
rubber factory after the war with a capital of £20,000 

Q Is an} thing of that sort done in the Straits ? — J Not that I am avvnro of 
Q Arc there any special difiicultics connected vvath tbo manufacture of rubber in the 
tropics which do not exist in temperate climates ? J No, I do not think so 

Q From the point of view of national security the manufacture of rubber is important, 
is it not? J Yes 

Q And from i war point of view also ? — J Yes, of course 

Q. It 18 advantageous to thocountr} to export some reasonable propoilion at any rale of 
} 0 ur nibbcr in the form of manuficturcd articles, and thus more money will stay in tbo 
country ? — J 'i beio will be an idvantngc, I think 

Q Vnd tbo manufacturer would thus also be working in direct contact with tbo producer 
ofrubliorwbo would tbereb} get information as to the way in winch bis rubber oiu bo 
improved to suit the markets ? — 4 Quite so 

Q Is tbcio any way 111 vvlnch joii think Government can assist towards that end ■’ — A. 
Yes, I think Government might cncoungo the establishment of a factor} by offering to 
purchase all tlioii requirements of manufactured rubber from tbU factor} , for insfaiite, the 
Mihtarj Department would require a certain amount of rubber tyres for transport cars, and 
also olettrical appliances 

Q Turning to what }ou sav about icscarcli, as}ou know piobably, there have been 
(lisctissioiis regarding the cst iblishmcnt of whit I mn} call a tropical Pusa winch I bohevo 
certain ofiitials and non ollicial witness', ■> put foiward, namely, lb it an institution in a siutiblo 
portion of Madras might be started tomvcstigito problems relating to ]mro1y tropitd agncnl- 
tnre, among w Inch rubber of courso stands tbo first bow would }ou rcgaid an idea of that 
'ort, or would }ou press foi a pmcl} local show'' A — I think that we should hav o an 
institution of that sort for some years to conic in Burma 

<3 Wlicre do }OU got inform ition from at present legardiiig tccbnical difiicultics in 
rubbei growing, insect posts and so on ? — A Wo have to send our mauagers once a ycai to 
Co}lon, and the Federated Malav Slates and Java 

Q Do V oil get any inform ition from the Govcriiincnt agiicultuial station at Peiadonia 
111 Cc}lon ? — A Yes, wc git tbo ignciiltural bulletins and literature 

Q I believe tliC} also do research work in connection with rubber and other tropical 
proilucts at the Government station at Pcradcina?—U {Mr Fenoulhet) Yes, but a lot of 
defav fakes pkicc if you send sp'.cimcns tlicic 

Q Is there an} similar tropica! agucultural station in the !Mala} Stales ? — A For 
rubber ’ 

Q Yes, for rubber i — A Yes, it the be id qiurtcn of the ^Malay States Rubber Glowers^ 
Ar oci ition tbev do research 

Q U that a private affair, or IS it under Gov trnincnl ? — A No, 1 do not think it is 
iincRr Govcrmneiit 

Q lou don't know of ail} Government rcs! arch '•t itmu for rubber and similar things 
in tb' Mala} iin? J — 4 Tbo Govemineiit igricultnial dcparlnicnt sent loiiiid an expert 

to cxamif’ Koils for m .tance The qii siion of minurcs b bc.n considered and tbo 
Oovcrnnic I s'nl a qw^iaUst to llu Struts and be took awa} camplca of the soil 
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Q Do they investigate insect pests I do not know whether the Government do 
that 01 mot 

Q Are they i eiy keen on rahhei cultivation ? — J Yes, they are 

Q Is it the case that the actual area undei luhber in Buima and in South India is very 
small compared to that in the Malay States ? — A Yes, atpiesent it is true 

Q You speak about the large number of smaller estates springing up owned bj Burmese, 
Chinese and otheis do you apprehend any difficulty from them in this way, that they may 
put a lower style and quality of rubber on the market and spoil the name of Buima lubber ? 
— A Yes, 1 think they do to a certain extent, because they don’t employ machiueiy at all, the 
smaller ones do not employ machinery, and they turn out inferior rubber 
Q Do they adulteiate it ? — A 2^o, I do notthmk they adulteiate it 
Q The competition of the tiade is a sufficient safeguard against that ? — A Yes 
Q Do you think that it would be of adiantage to the industry generally if 'those men 
had the requisite advice aiailable ? — A Yes 

Q Jlow do these small traders market their rubber ? — A They sell mostly locally 
Q Whom? To the larger estates ? — A Yes A (Mr MeMe) The larger estates 
export to London or to the Straits 

Q Aie they largely companies registered in the United Kingdom ? — A, Registered in the 
United Kingdom and in Burma 

Q And they make then own airangements foi finance and shipment ? — A Yes 
Mr A Cliaiteiton — Q, Have you much difficulty heie in connection with laboui in the 
rubbei estates ? — A (Mr MetUe) Wo had difficulty at the beginning of the industry, not 
now 

Q Where do you get your coolies from ? — A Most of our coolies come from the 
Coromaiidal Coast, they arc Telugus and Uiiyas 

Q Arc all these larger estates owned by Europeans ? Are they propel ly equipped with 
'pieparatoiy machineiy ? — A Yes There are five laige estates with up-to date machmer) 

Q Do the owners of the smallei estates get their rubber prepared for the market in the 
factories of the laiger estates ? — A In one oi two cases they do, not all of them 

Q Compared with, say, the Federated Jlalay States is the cost of production of rubber 
higher in Burma or is it about the same ?-»-^ (Ifi Fenotilhd) It is, I should say, a little 
higher 

<3 Do you apprehend any danger of over-production here and a consequent slump in 
puce ? — A Not at pieseut 

Q You ha\ e a large margin ? — A Yes 

Q As regards materials imported by the lubber estates, do you impoii manure ? — A No 
I do not 

Q Do other planters ? — A I do not think they impoit much in Burma except on a very 
small experimental scale 

Q What manures aic you using ? — A The only manure 1 use lu green manure 
Q Do you use acetic acid for coagulating ? — A Yes 

Q, Where do you get jour acid from ? — A Fiom Japan sinoo uhe war, pieviously fiom 
Europe | 

Q How much acid do you want for a pound of rubbei ? — A One gallon of acid would 
coagulate 1,200 lbs of dry rubber. 

Q Do the owners of the largei estates sell their rubber in London oi in Colombo ? — A 
(Ml Meikle) In London 

Q You say that you have had a provincial exhibition which hiought to light many 
provincial industries about which a great many visitors probably knew little oi nothing before 
that would be true of the fiist exhibition, but would it be true of a second exhibition, a repeti- 
tion of the first ? — A Of couise it would commercial exhibitions aie of great \alue and one 
would expect to see improvements or something new 

Q How often would you hold these exhibitions ? — A Eveiy three oi five years 
<2 Wheio do you get your latex cups and coagulating jars from now ? — A At present 
we import them 

Q Aie they made of metal ? — A We have tried tin lined cups At present we are 
using glass cups 

Q Do you get them fiom Japan ? — A Wo get them from Holland 

Q Have j on tried to get them fiom India? — A Not glass, we have tried aluminium 
cups fiom the Aluminium Factory in Madras 

Sir F, H Stewart — Q Eefeiring to youi paragraph III, Development of official adminis- 
tration, I am not quite sore what your point is do you want to make out that Government 
has not had sufhsient knowledge or has not given enough attention in the past to rubber 
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plantations? — A No, tb a matter of fact sinrc untmg that letter the information ■nhioli the 
Association ically want lias been discovered in tbo appendices to the season and crop report, 
namely, details of acreage in tlic diffeient districts undei rubber, etc , on tbe lines on wbiob the 
Association would like it, but tbe feeling is tbis, tint anj one coming to Burma to take up 
rubber ■would not in tbe ordinary course refer to tbe season and crop report, but that as 
rubber is a forest product would refer to tbo Forest Administration Bepoit w bore be would 
expect to find all these details, and tlic feeling of tbo Association is tint all tliesc details 
should be confined to one book 

Q, Do you want tbo information published scpantoly ? — A Yes 

Q Then jou refer to a seliemc ulncli tbo Govoinment have under consideration for 
extending tbo ciiltnation of rubber, including financial assistance can voii toll us— if you like 
in confidence— ■what that Bcliemo IS?— // They arc now negotiating about Hut seberae In 
the firet place tbo idea is that Goicriiment will lin\o suitable waste lands selected and rosened 
ctclusively for rubber cultnation , if inicstors 111 rubber come along and apply for any of 
these lands, tboj could get them without dolaj and if they rorjiiire financial assistance to bring 
them all under cultivation. Government would be prepared to advance lie 100 on every acre 
that tbej have planted at a icasonablo rate of interest until the cultivation reaches the earning 
stage At presenk one of the difficulties in Burma is to get moncj advanced for rubber culti- 
vation where it is very bard to got a return before a considerable number of vears 

Q IIow manj years vv ould it bo ? — A It would bo about 8 years before the fir-,t year's 
planting begins to pay 

Q Is that an adoijiiato security fo offoi for tbo advances? — A Yes, I flunk so, ns Jong 
as the scheme is under propei State supervision 

Q AYould it neecsBifale ox]»ert siipci vision on tbe part of Government fo see if the 
estates are properly cultivated ?—A No, I do not think so I think anj Forest official would 
be quite capable of superv isiiig 

Q But tbo Forest Dopai tmont deal with other problems besides rubber questions? — 
{Ilon’ble Mr // T/ioinpton) It is dealt with in the ilevennc Dcpirtmcnt 

<3 Then with refcicnco to tbo question which hi r Low was asking, is it your sugges- 
tion that Government should start a pioneer factory for the manufacture of rubber articles? 
— A No, it 18 not part of my suggestion at present, but I think tbit it might be a very 
good thing if Government could encourage priv ate enterprise 

Q Do you think that a Government pioneer factory would bo useful ?~/f I think a 
rubber factoiy would bo a very useful one 

Q Wlio was tbo mycologist who was sent to Buima to study the * tbo black thread * 
disease and so on ?—A His name was I F Dastur, B So * 

Q Had ho special knowledge of rubber ? — A I do not think so, 

Q Your Association has not got an expert of its own ? — A No special exports 

<2 Tbo Tea Association of India for instance has its own experts , you have nothing 
of the same sort here ? — A No 

Q And you think that it would be a good thing if the Government would entertain 
such exports ? — A I think from the point of view of the small estates a Government expert 
would bo desirable. 

Q Do rubber problems in Burma Aiffer materially from rubber problems elsewhere in 
the Straits or in Ceylon or in Southern India for instance, or are they much the same’ — A 
(Jfr Fcnoulhct') I should say they differ I think we got here the ‘ black thread ' which is 
developing into a foim of cankci , I think that is woiso in Burma than it is in any other 
countiy owing to the heavy lain 

Q Then you think it really would be useful for Burma to have a special expert ? — A I 
do ceitainly 

Jlon’lle Mr H Thompson Could you give us any useful information regarding 
advances on rubber and the manner in which capital has been laised hitherto for rubbei 
cultivation, and the future possibilities ? — A (Mr Mci/Jc) Hitherto it has boon mainly 
financed from Home, not much local capital 

Q Did you try to get capital locally ? — A No, I have not tried myself 

Sir F II Stewart — Q, From whom do you got your capital, from capitalists who are 
already m the rubber business ? — A I got generally from people who are connected with 
the promotion of companies heie But I have been told on the one occasion I have tiied 
to raise capital here that people here would not care to tie up their money in a nibbci 
plantation for 8 years without getting dividends , that is the difficulty wo have locally 


* Sec Dopnrtmcnt of Agncnltnrc, Barma, Bullotin Ifo 14 of 1910 
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Mr T Couper, ICS, Director of AgrieiilturCi Dvrma 
Wmttek Evidence 

Worl.ing capital iB the great need o£ the cultivator, and Goveinment has admitted ll'nilfonccs to 
this hy its pioniotion of co-operative oiedit societies Very inconsistent w ith this admission 
ns the collection in. Lower Biiima of capitation tav, a poll tav of five rupees on adult males, fiom Hn ina 
in August, at the time of sowing the iice crop when the cultivatoi is in uigent need of ready mlinn'istniion, 
money The amount of the tax, inclusive of the land late which is'levied in heu in certain 
towns, was in 1915-16 ovei fifty seven hhhs, of which seven-tenths weie paid bv agiioul- 
turists Though the balance is not taken fiom the cultivatoi, he is affected by its collection 
in so fai as it makes boirowing moie difficult and raises the rate of interest 

The lesult of collecting the tav m August is to reduce the outturn of the land Trans- 
planting increases considerably the yield of paddy, but the daily labour which it leq^uiies has 
to be paid in cash and this is car-marked foi the tax So the cultivatoi is driven to broad- 
cast his seed and to reap a smaBei ciop If the bioadcasted area is flooded oi part of the 
seed fails to germinate, he cannot command cash, except at an unduly high rate of interest, to 
pay vv Olivers to patch out seedlings Similarly he ip unable to piocuie labour to maintain the 
oxteiior embankments which protect his holding from inundation or to keep in repair tlio 
inteiioi bunds which legulate drainage lie has to purchase food for hib ploughmen on credit 
and therefore at a gieater cost He has frequently to advance the tax for his seasonal 
labourers, often by boiiowing, and if labour is scarce, the tax falls really on his piofits In 
these ways the cost of laboui is swollen, outturns lowered and piofits reduced 

The evils arising fiom the operation of the tax would be mitigated if collection were 
made after haivest and not in August It is said that to collect the tax at the same time as 
the land revenue would prove inconvenient This is open to question Headmen would have 
to pay only one visit wheieas now they must make two at least, and fiequeiitlv they make 
many moie, for collection in the rains is irksome and protracted In any case administrative 
inconvenience is no valid excuse foi levying the tax at a time when it w'oiks so much harm 

The tax, however, is so unfair that it would be better to abolish it altogethei It operates 
without discrimination the man with an income of nine bundled rupees pays no moie than the 
labourer with ninety Similarlv unequal is the incidence as between diffeient localities In 
parts of Kyaukpyu where a ploughman is paid a dailv wage of five annas it takes sixteen dajs' 
work to pay the tax wheieas in Ilantliawaddy five days me sufficient 

If capitation tax in Lowei Burma is abolished, (he Thalhmeda tax in Upper Burma 
would probably have to -go at the same- time It is assessed on households and in 19J5-10 
amounted to thiity-nine and a half lakhs In 'so far as it is collected in Januaiy after 
haivest, it IS less open to objection than cajiitafion tax But though it is aimed at income 
fiom non-agricultural sources, it is commonly supposed to fall in part on agiicultmal income 
and its incidence is often found to be inequitable, allowing the rich man to escape too lightly 

The total sura collected in capitation and TJiafliamcda taxes was in 1915-16 ninety-seven 
and a half lakhs, and it is iiicunibeiit on anyone who suggests the removal of these taxes to ^ 
show how an equivalent could be raised My submission is a house tax and additional enstoms 
duty 

' The number of houses in Buima at the last census was 1,958,296 If the late of increase 
since the census has been the same as between 1901 and 1911, the numbei now exceeds 
2,300,000, and taxation at the avenge late of three lujiees a house would bung in seventy 
lakhs Such a tax would be assessed and collected at the samc'-time and by the same agencies 
as land revenue If levied on the supeificial area covered by the house, it would in effect be 
a graduated tax on income, and the labourei would pay much less than at present It would 
admit of differentiation between the tiadiiig town and cultivating village so os to allow of 
oreatei equality in the taxation of trade and agiiculturc Under its opciation the faimei 
would pay less for labour and he would have money available to procuie it at the time when 
he lequiies it 

In 1916-17 the value of the imports into Rangoon fiom foreign countiies and from India 
was Bs 11,74,00,000 and R« 9,02,b0,000 respectively An ad valoiem duty of one and a half 
per cent over and above the duties now levied would yield thirty-one lakhs, moie than the sum 
requiied to make up with the house tax the amount now collected hy the capitation and 
Thatliameda fixation' Such a customs duty, with exceptions in favour of raw maternl such 
as silk and tobacco, is justifiable as being m the iiatuie of a sumptuary tax The extravagance 
of the province as compaicd with India is notorious, and can be proved from trade statistics 
It has sevcial times been pointed out in the annual reports of the Chief Collectoi of Customs, 
foi example in 1913-1 -I, “Wheieas the piopoition of the population of Burma to the 
combined population of India and Burma is but 3 8 per cent (accoiding to the census ol 
1911), Burma’s share of the following luxuries into British India was — salted fish 85 pei 
cent , milk, condensed and preserved, 05 pci cent , biscuits and cakes 42 pei cent , canned and 
bottled piovisions 42 per cent , cigarettes 39 pei cent , silk piece-goods 34 per cent , boots and 
shoes 30 per cent , faiiniceous foods 25 per cent , and liquors 25 per cent ” 
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The impi>=iiioii o£ j-Jjutoujt ca^toni® Gutj might result ^t frst in temporary redaction of 
imports Bat It the con£‘=at!Qn he c'-’rect tha‘ the pre~crt faxes hampir calh.mtiOD and that 
their removal nil mahe a permanent addition to productive power, then anj fall could he onU 
teranorarr, fo- inureasod purchasing powe* most m^an inere'’scd imports 

In 1*^05 when the area under padly was 0,530,fl00 acres expo’ds of cargo nee were 
2,430,000 tons In I'^la when tnc area had nsen to 10,050,000 acres and after tipper Burma 
aa tte result of extended irrigatior had began to grow paddy for eipirt, tne cargo rice shipped 
fritn the province amounted to only 2,{-10,Oit0 tons These figures, thongh they cannot prove, 
yet suppo-t the opicrn that wide areas "t' becoming le^s fert'le It can hardly be otherwise 
far at least 0 acres are cropp d ccntnmnsly without anything being’ put hack into 

the EoP These 0,000 OOO acres are ir L n e- B^irma and •’re cultivated hr tenants on vearly 
leases Evc'^ if the terant sits on the land for several years, does so at the will of the 
rwner WHO at nr> tim'=> give- 1 im than a yea-^s l=ci=c The coaseq^ueace is tL-'t the tenant 
will r it tpauu-e the Inu'^ Tna*-, he coct'**'d5, would mem the raising of the rent against 
timself, for the eF^ct of anv manu-e is not exhaust 'd in one year Th s is in accord'’nce 
witli the mannrui exP'^nm;n‘’s of the Agricultural Dep-^rtmcnt , the operation of farmyard 
mann'e can be tra-eii fo-th-ee rea^j orm^re, th*- immeliatj profit obtainPii frombonemml del’s 
no more tnau pay it= cos‘ and any advantage den ed from its ns’ lies in the rr-c'dual efTect, 
while supemho'phate is thought to fonn compounds which alTo'rl plant feed for nine or tm 
years 

It is th'^refo’-e n5el"=' over three-eigLths of the nce-grswing area m Lower Borma for the 
Vgrcnltural Depa’Xm^-’t to teach the cultivate* ho"* Lest to conserve fannvard mannre or to 
demonstrate thv ns’ of =noh awifi.'al manure’s as may oe within hi- power to purchase 
Suggestions have been mad’ for in-r->a^ing tne outtam through extension of cultivation as hr 
throwing open reserved fo'e’ds But in the long mn etpo'ta can be increased only by better 
cultivaton of old land This wil' not be atta ned under p*>3’nt conditions Tbe remedv 
appears to be an AiricuUural Holdings Act which will ensure that a tenant on quitting his 
hoidmg 'vss th= va^no of the nnexhamted manures, as well compenmtion for disturbance 
■wh^n Ih- owner terminate; tne tju-mev without good and suG,i'*nt cause and for reasons 
f’Ccnsistenit with gojd agr cultuml management 

The adminiStwitioK of the Tillage Act is a sewous h'ndrance to successful agricul- 
tore. If he i« to obtain th" lest reta*n from his holding the c iltivator should live on it all 
the year r mnd Bat thi- is foro'dden to him. In the cultivating season he is allowed a 
t’mpomry hut on tne land but this must be vacated if not di-mantled, after harvest Tins 
rule mai'^s for bad cultivation It prevents the folding of catth on the lard and n.o»saitat€s 
tb^ carting of manure from the village, which is often s'vcral miles awa. It hind»rs the 
repa r of o^d, and the coixitruct on of new, bunds in the dry weather It renders impossible 
the erection of permancat buildings end c juipment The rub u thought nroesmry to keep 
down crime. Bat what fostem enme is the existence of isolated hats where criminals are 
nnwa‘ch-d. If tee country were covered with farm building-, the movements of criminals 
con’d be more readily traced 

Government sboa’d take power to dram areas of nee growing Land ••t the cost of the 
owners. In rra-y -parts dminage is at p'e-ent chao'-ic In place of erecting embankments 
round their holding* so as to keep ont salt water land owners construct large bunds or a senes 
cf In^’T’e hands m the streams which should cawy oS the rain, with the remit that the 
channeL: si's up and the drainage 5f wile tracts is ruined Legislation «hould be undertaken 
to enable streams to be unsilted and kept free of ob=trncUocs and if necessary to pv'rmit of 
new drarnai’e cn‘s be.ng dag, all at the expenso of tho^e whose land will benefi*' 

The staE of tee Agn ultural Depa'-tineut comp*ises at pre’ent two Deputy Directors of 
Agwcultiire to each of whom is attach I an A=3istaut Bo'anist au .igni, ultural Chemist to 
Government who has five assistants for work m the Laboratory, and '>n .Assistant Entomolo- 
gist who wo-ks under one of the Deputy Directors An .Agricultural Engineer has receuth 
been appointed as an experiment for one year Lower Burma with part of the dry zone is m 
charge of one Deputy Director, northern Burma with the rest of the dry zone and two farms 
in the Shan Stnt-s forms the ci*cle of the other In the Sonthern Circle there are two 
experimental farms each in charge of an Agncultural As^^istant There are also s i seed 
farms, each nnd*r a Disfnet Agncnltnnst In the Northern Circle are five experimental 
fawns, two of them under Agricultural Ass'stants, tie others under Overseers or District 
Agriculturists 

The Deputv DirectQ*s have found improved strains of rice and early cotton, and these 
are being multiphed for distnbution They are at work on wheat, sesamnm, late cotton, 
gram arlar dfid and o‘ber crop« Alanunal experiments bare been conducted for many 
years. The Agncnltural Chemist is making an analysis of typical sods in the province and is 
workicg on the Eangoon bean to tra to find a strain which shall be free from prusac acid 

Deputv Directors are frequ-ntly asked for advice They have published numerous 
leafiets dealing with crops and methods of cultivation It is not thought that these do much 
good, thongh the-e is a demand for them more often from landlords liv mg in the towns than 
from actual cuItivato*s Demonstrations of improved methods of cultivation are occasionally 
givea outside tbe departmental farms Every year a few members of co-operative societies 
receive a short framing on the farms 

It IS impossible for Deputy Directors to deal adequately with areas so large as tbeir 
present circles In the Southern Circle there are 15,000,000 acres of cultivation A third 
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Deputy Director and an Economic Botanist have been sanctioned, but it is difficult to get 
these posts filled at present The Local Government is considering a scheme foi the enlarge- 
ment of the department It has been pioposed to raise the number of Deputy Diiectors to 
eight and to recruit a sufficient number of Agricultuial Assistants to allow of one being 
posted to every two districts as Superintendent of Agiiculture 

Agricultural assistants are at present sent to the Agricultural College at Poona for 
training But it is doubtful whether that college will be able to receive so laige a numbei 
as it IS projiosed to recruit and it may be found necessaiy to entertain lectuieis to train the 
assistants locally 

In Lower Burma more seed faims are required One in each township would not be too 
many to grow pure improved seed under local conditions and gam the cultn ator^s confidence 
The cost should be met from provincial funds and not from the District Cess Fund as at 
present, foi if the cultivator makes larger profits so that a greater leienue may fairly be taken 
from him, it is provincial funds which will mainly benefit 

If Geological Survey discovered pliosphatic iron ores or phosphate deposits which could 
be piofitably worked and would furnish cheap artificial manures, the outturn of paddy 
would he considerably increased It is hoped that the Agiicultui il Engineer will make a 
survey of sub-soil water in the dry zone as soon as the necessary plant can be piocured 

Sugar and gunny bags are imported in large quantities A sugar lefinery has reoentlj 
been erected in the Toungoo district, and the Local Government has gi\en assistance by 
promisirg to assess sugar cane cultivation in the neighbouihood at favouiable rates for a 
teim of jears in order to eiisuie atthe beginning an adequate supply of cane foi ciushing 
The aiea under cane cultivation is 17,000 acres, scatteied thioughout tiie province and could be 
largely extended so far as soils and climate are concerned The Government of Bengal has 
lent the services of a jute demonstrator so that it may be ascertained whether jute can be 
grown at a profit in Burma 

N 

(iLTf Coupci did not give oial evidence) 
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C W Law, Bk’R-K’i-hhyr, Fresideiit of the Tcnasserm Pi ogressive Association, Moulmetn 

Whitten Evidence 

Financial Aid to Industrial Enterprises 

The only experience I have had of the raising of capital foi industiial enterprises is in Capital 
connection with a small motor car company that with the assistance of a few friends I estab- . 

lished in 1907, to run between Moulmein and Mudon (19 miles; and that was wound up in 
1912 owing to our inability to make it pay 

That and another small company of the same description — staited about the same time — and 
that was amalgamated with the first before both failed — had no difficulty in laising, locally, 
the comparatively small capital required I also know that the Moulmein Rubber Plantations — 
a promising enterprise — had no difficulty m obtaining the necessary capital in Burma and India 
Smce the failure of numerous companies started m Rango'm I do not think it would uow be 
so easy to raise capital, without Goveinmentussistance, lor any new industrial enterpnse 

Beyond the fact that the Local Goveinment assisted the late Ml George Dawson in an Government 
inland nver service (the Salween Steam Navigation Company ) by granting him a monthly assistance, 
subsidy, 1 have no expeiience in regard to the question asked Mr D.awson’s enterprise was a 
success and after his death the business in question was taken over by the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company whose launches are still running and of pioved public utility 

Government aid might, I think, be given in the shape of subsidies , guaranteed dividends Government aid 
in the case of new railways for a limited period , or piovision of part of share capital in case of 
new industrial companies and by helping to establish piovincial hypothec banks 

In the case of new railways oi public companies by appointment of Government diiectors * 

and in other cases by audit and recuriing inspection of- business to which loans or subsidies 
have been granted 

1 have no experience of Government pioneei factories but I am of opinion that Govern- pmneer factorieii. 
- ment might establish pioneer factories in connection with “Kapok'’'' and cotton in the 
Amherst distnct and sugar in the Thaton district, say at Bilin, wheie the cane grown is of a 
superior quality The experimental farm at Khagiabari in Assam (Appendix A) appears to 
be an undoubted success The cultivation of coffee, cocoa, the castor oil plant, pineapple, 
agave and camphor and in parts of the Mergui district spiees, for all of which the climate of 
Tenasseiim is specially suitable also deserve special encouragement As it is very desirable that 
Great Britain should become independent of America for its cotton supply, I would advocate 
that Government should take up the question of cotton growing in the Tenasseiim provinces, 
at any rate in the Amherst district Both Pernambuco and Caravonica silk cotton, hardly 
perennials, grow easily in this district in the poorest soil Specimens of the foiuier, giowu in 
and near Moulmein and sent home by Miss Haswell (a misnonaiy lady) and others, was 
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fnonounced botli tlio Biitisb iiul Ficnoh CommisMonois it tbo Pi'inco-Biilisb E\bibition 
of lOOh, to be oi o\cellentj qunbfcj •xiul bintablo foi woiMiig A Diploma of Ilonoui wis 
gi lilted foi Ibib Exhibit Attempts to culti\ ate Ibis class of eottou have been spasmodicallj 
made in tbo eaily daj's of our acquisition of Lov\er Biiimi and binco, and iMtbm the last few 
3 oais I plantation, on i voij considerable scale, was staited in tbo Attaian district That none 
of these oxpciimeiits met with success w'as owing, I belieie, to want of experience and defects 
of management Tbcio is I think a great industrj to be effected in this commodity if Goieiii- 
meut would only give i lead in the inattei by stalling an expciiinoutal plantation 

I would band ovoi tbo pioneer fictoiics to pm ito capitibsts or coinpanics as soon is tbo 
new indusliy was snowii to be comnicicially practicable 

Technical Aid to Industries 

Undoubtedly BUI vcys no icquiicd Want of commimicatious iiid incomplete suiioy of 
tbo Ten isseiim diiision has gicatly retaided its do^clopment It would be advisable to 
ippoiut i geologist to go ovei the ground tiaveiscd by the late Dr Ilolfei in 1837-38 whose 
inteiesting icpoiL as to the rcsouices of these provinceB is of gieit value 

Assistance tn Marlctiuff Products 

kly opinion of commeicial museums is that they aie of much use in educating and 
stimulating effoit The lecent induslrnl exhibition bold in Bangoon aioused widespreid 
interest, and buiiig 1 eg ird to the minei-al iicbiicss of the Tenassorim pioiinces a section 
containing pi 02)01 ly labelled s{)Ccimens of all minerals would hue boon most useful A 
collootion of such in eaob of the six most impoitant towns in Burma would, in my opinion, be 
exceptionally \ aluablc 


Ofhti foi ms of Government aid, to Industries 

Industiial and hi 2 wtbec banks such as aio desoiibcd by Mi 11 II Gbose in bis uticle 
in the Dcccmbei 1910 numbei of tbo Modem Bevtew would jnobably bo found of \oiy gieit 
isbist inoc (Appendix B) 

I am of opinion that tbo igiicultuial development of tbo coiintiy is mucb ictaided by 
tbo ai owed policy "of tbo Imiiciial Goveinment to piovcnt tbo inlioduction into Burmi of a 
lindloul cliss The countiy is S 2 )araoly populated, its extent onoimous and the cmIs attoudaut 
on a iieiin inoiit settlement do uot cxiBt Undei these ciicumslances it ayipcars to mo that 
foi tbo idiaucoracnt of tbo country tbo piopiietoiship of luge tiacts of land by' wcll-to do 
owneis IS dcsiiablo ITovision could be undo in tbo gi uits to indent nek icnting or other 
inpisticcs on the part of the landlord Puitber tbo 2 irgsent policy is largely futile We have 
i good iiiiny latgo laiidowncis lu tuo Ainboist and Tbaton disliicls, men who ba\e bought 
out Binallei owncis who, in niuiy cises, bayo becomo tenants of tbo ymicbasers Then the 
lules pieientiug the sale by a grantee of tbo land granted to him by the Go\ eminent yvitliout 
the iicrmission of the Deputy Commissionci until the cxpiiation of fne ycais after the land 
baa bccomo assessablo to roy euuc is, I think, an unnecessary chock on the free ti insfei of 
land — yybicb, so long as a transfer is logistcied, should be as easily disposed of as any otboi 
form of iiroporty, 

» ^ 

Other forms of Government action and organicatton 

It IS imyiossible to say to y\bat cxtool but it is obvious to any one losidiiig in the 
Tenassoiim pioyiiiccs that industrial dcyelopment is greatly bindeicd owing to yiant of 
communications 

I would stiongly lecommeud tbo taking in baud, without fuithei delay, of the constiuc- 
fion of the Moulmeiu, Ye, Tavoy railvyay which, I may add, has been noted by the Boaid of 
CommunicatiouB ajijioiutcd lastyeai as one of the lailways to bo constl acted yritbin tbo next 
ten yeais 


appendix a. 

Cutting ftom the '‘Indian Sciieio,” Volume XVIIl, page fS, lanilaig 1917 
Sugar Cultivation, tn Assam 

Tbo Chief Commissionoi of Assam yisited the Goyernment experimental sugaicano faim 
at Kbiigiabaii, ne u Nalbaii, in the distiict of Ixnmru 2 ), iccentlv It may' be lotrembeied, 
says a coat emponiy, that three years ago this experiment y\as initiated, it being consideied 
that the soil lu North Kamiup yvas suitible foi the cultivation of sugaicano on i laige scale 
yy hicb, if successful, y\ ould admit of a cousideiablo euteipiise being started in the pioyiuce 
oi Assam , 

Anyone now going to the faim yyiil see a magnificent exjianse of 270 acres of sugaicane 
of the finest quality in full bcaiing It has been said in connection with this faim by an 
expert that Assam IS now the piossessoi of yyliateyeiy country growing sugarcane desires, 
but not anotbei countiy possesses, that IS to say, a Government experimental sugai iiidustiy 
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Btation ■working on t, commcicial basiB Tbe expert, in question, says tbit our great competitor 
Jan. has tried for years to attain tins obiect, as also Mauritius, Cuba, Ha'waii, Jamaica, South 
Afnca, Brazil, etc , and that all have failed in -wbat Assam has succeeded 

Atpevdi\ B 

Cutting frow the “ Modem Hiview/’ December nnmltr, article on Hi/j^othet Banl o/Jaj)an by 

AIr R E, Guosl 

Tbe lines on which the business of tins bank is transacted are as follows — ■ 

“ To make, on tlio Bcounty of immoveablo property, loans redeemaWo in snnnal inslalmeulB witbm llio 
limit of period of not moio than fifty years , to make loans on a similar security, rcdoomahlo at a fixed terra of 
not more than file leais, pioMdcd the total amount of such loans docs not exceed one tenth of tho total amount 
of loans redeemable in annual inctalmonts (tho amount of loans made on iho cecnritj of any immoveahlo 
pioporty may not exceed two thirds of tho aaluo thoieof as appraised by the bank), to male loans ■nithout 
sooniity to piefeotures, distiiols, cities, towns and other public bodies organized by law , to take up tho moitgage 
dohcntuics of local hyiiotheo banl s , to accept the custody of gold and sih or bullions and negotiable instru- 
ments Tho hank is authoiized, when ar least one fourth of its nominal capitil is paid up to issue mortgage 
dohontures up to an amount not exceeding ten times its paid up capital, pi oiiilcd the amount of such dehenturts 
does not exceed the total amount of outstanding loans redeemable in annual instalments and tho dobonturcs 
of local hypothco haul s in bund Thtso dehenturos shall ho redeemed at least twice a year by means of 
drawings in piopoition to tho total amount of redemption of loans redeemable in annual instalments in tho 
simo year and the debentures of local hypothec hanks in hand Besides for each issue of debentures 
proimnms of aaiious amount ani-jing fiom ten to one thousand yen (one lupit niiio annas approximately) 
are allotted to a ccitalii nnmhci of tho dehontmes dctcrmnid by drawings ” *' 

-This attiacts smallei capitalists to subsciibc foi the debentures of local hypothec banks 
The Government guarantee piofit foi ten years fiom the founding of the hank, to the amount 
of 5 per cent, on tho paid up capital 

Local Hypothec Banls 

These run almost on the same lines ■with slight modifications 

• They make loans icfeomablo witbin thiity yearn instead of fiifty, and. on security redeemable in a fixed 
term of hie years, proiidod tho total amonrt nt such loans do not exceed one fifth of tho total amount of loans 
icdeomahle in annual instalments (loans mode on the secuiity of any immoaoahlc piopcity may not exceed 
two thuds of the v iluo_thereof as iippiaisod by tho hanks) , they do not majvo loans to prefectures and distiicts , 
make loans without sccunly, ledecmahle in a fixed term of not moie than firo yt-ais to moio than twenty 
pcisons tomhincd with yoint liability, who aio engaged in agnculturc oi industry and whoso reliability is rccog 
iiized Bisidcs, tbe banks may bo ontiusted with tbe icccipt and disbursement of the public funds of profec 
tnres Eaoli of Ibeso banks is autboiazcd, when at least one fourth of its capitnl is paid up, to issue moitgago 
debentuics to m amount not exceeding five times its paid up capital Such debentures may not however exceed 
the total amount of outstanding loans redeemable in annual instalments Tho debiiituics shall ho icdcomcd 
at least twice a yeai by means of diawings, in pioportion to tho amount of the icdcmptionnf the said loans 
In accordance with tho piovisions of the Law fot giving suppoit to the local hypothec banks, tho Govern 
nient gave ovei to tho picfcctuics funds With vrhich to subsciibe to the shaios of tho rospcilivo local hypothec 
bank" 

{Ml Law did nol giio oial evidence ) 


WiTNLSS No 419 ManngChUBc 

AIaung Chii Pl, Bleader and Land otencr, rcgnesenting the Tenasscrtvi Prog lessive 

Association, Moulviein 

Wriitln Evidlkcl 

In Buima, people caunot go m foi industiial puisuits foi want of — Government 

(1) Adequate capital , assistance 

(2) Teclimeal, industrial lud commeicial education and expert advice, and 

(3) Government kelp and encouragement 

Tbe) will not be able to do anything in tbe wa) of industrial development unless the 
Goveinmeut take the initiative and give them full support in the following ways ‘ — 

(1) Tho Government may establish a depaitment in Burma to collect information as 

-to existing indigenous indushies, then needs and the possibility of improving 
them , to cany on investigation as to ■which industry is best suited ■to what 
part oi the country and to introduce new industries , 

(2) TheGovmnmciit may impoit technical expeitsand pioueei some useful industiies ill 

order to giv e a practical demonstration of the earning capacity as well as 
processes and methods leading to success and may afterwards hand the indus- 
tries ovei to some industrialists pieference should always be given to indi- 
genous iiidustiialists Suitable men should be trained m these pioneei factories 
to enable them to stait similar factories , 
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(8) State bnnks m jy be founded jn each piovince with the objects^ amongst others 
of assisting indigenous industiies by guing sTioit as avell gs long term loans of 
public money lepajaole by instalments, 

(4) Bounties and subsidies may be gnen at times in oider to provide against keen 
foreign competition , 

tb) Macbineiy, tools and appliances may be supplied on the hire-purchase system to 
cottage industries is u ell as to factoiy industries and the Government should 
guarantee the efficiency and suitability of such commodities, and 

(6) The Government should send eveiy year about a dozen promising joung men from 
Burma to Europe foi tiaining in technical and industrial education to be 
leceived in workshops and factoiies as well as in schools and colleges 

Citronelh oil I have also seveial othei suggestions to iiiake which I will do in the following account 

of the citionella oil industry in which I am actuilly coiiceiiied. 

I own a citionello grass plantation measuring about 100 acres in the Amherst distiict> 

' Tenasseiim division It is covered by leases obtained from the Government It appears 
tome that some of the revenue officois aie lather reluct int ind even jealous to exercise 
their powers in granting sufficiently laigc areas of land though the applicant maj^ be a native 
of the country with a ceitain amount of means at his command to carry on the industry 
Besides, on a sentimental giound of objection on the part of the neighbouring vill igcis, such 
application is liable to be reiceted Government should make it a rule that to a hand fide 
applicant who IS a native of Burma and w ho has fairly good means to carry on the work, 
sufficient aieas of land should he given foi industiial purposes and his application should not 
be rejected unless there is a very good reason show n against it 

There is a v'ast area of jungle land between Amherst and Tavoy in the Tenasserim 
division and for want and transport facilities by road, rail or water it is not exploited although 
it will bo very suitable for industrial and mining pui poses Government should open a rail- 
way line from Moulmein to Ye or Tavoy as soon as possible In the meantime in oidei to 
attract enterprising industrialists the Government should allow them the use of the land in 
that locality for industrial pui poses free of revenue assessment In Buiina the citionella oil 
industry was started in Amherst district only a few years ago and it is still condned to 
4 mherst and Thaton districts of the Tenasserim division There aie only i few plantations 
yet My plantation IS being woibed by tvv 0 firehe ited copper stills of the capacity of 100 
gallons each Other plantations are also being woiked by the same kind of stills Copper 
stills cost neaily Rs 2,000 each To work with these stills of rathei a jmmitivo natuie is very 
tedious Only SIX cookings can be had duiiug twelve hours from each shll and each cook- 
ing yields a little over one pound of oil A pound of the oil fetches in England about tw 6 
shillings and six pence We want steam stills to woik with in oui plantations It is said 
that the consumption of fuel W'lll be v'cry much lessened and the produce of oil greater by 
using steam stilts The drawbacks are that it is v ery costly and it demands some practical 
knowledge Ceylon and Java, I understand, use steam stills in their citionella plantations 
The Government may supply steam stills to the jnomoters of this new industry and the 
payment may be made by instalments and the Gov'crnmcnt may import an expert either 
from Ceylon or Java to show us for a short time the working of the same or the Govern- 
ment may stait in that locality between Amherst and Tavoy a pioneer citroiiella oil factory 
to be worked by a steam still for purposes of demonstration I boliev'e it will be a paying 
concern and the Government will readily lind private individuals to take it over after a time 
Another important point I wish to press upon the Government Eoiest Department is to allow 
the owners of the citronclia oil industry to use the fuel without any charge fiom the existing 
fuel reserves The Government may also form new fuel reserves expressly for this industry 
Unless this concession is giauted this nascent industry will soon meet its death 

We have to send our oil by mil from Moulmein to Rangoon and fiom tbeie it is ship- 
ped to England In this lespect also the Government may see their way to airange with the' 
railway and shipping authoiities to give special concession rates to this industrial product and 
also to give eveiy facility for the transpoit of the same 

Our agents in London dispose of the oil for us It will take at least six months to get 
lemittances from our agents This greatly handicajis the carrying on of oui w'oik If there 
ts a btate bank oi an industrial bank aided by the State in the province, we may bo able to 
draw the price of our oil at the time of shipping on the bill of lading by paying a small 
discount 

Pnor to the advent of our oil in England the Java oil was considered to be the best in 
the English maiket Our agents informed us that Buima oil is equal to the Java oil in 
quality and we aie now competing with it Buyers at Home may he reminded that Java 
IB a foreign country and Burma is British and that preference should always be given to 
Burma oil 

So as not to be crippled by competition the Government should give us the different 
forms of help suggested above 

{Mawiff Chtt Pe dtd not gtie oial evidence.) 
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Witness No 420 

Majob D N Leib, Divisional Commandet , the Salvation Army, Dangoo i, 

Wkitten Evidence 

The Sail ation Army Work Eas only been opened in Enrma -within the last two years, Industrial 
BO I shall not he able to speak as fully as oin officers could regarding our -work m India, oiponence m 
hut no doubt they have alieady spoken fully legarding industrial conditions there Burma 

As you will know, our industrial experience since we commenced our work in Burma 
has been conbned to juvenile adult criminals, who have been handed over to us by, the 
Government and the jail authorities, and who are to complete their sentences undei oui 
auspices, and regarding whom I now especially write 

The thiee trades which we have staited in the Institution and are now developing aie 
furniture-making, carpentry, and all londs of cane work We ha-Ve already proved that 
though the Chinese (we have had some m the Institution) maj be superior to the Burmans, 
which may he due to a ceitain extent to the innate independence of the Burmans and then 
unwillingness to work , yet we have proved that the Burmans are teachable and given the 
opportunity to learn can be made into very capable workers 'W e hav e also proved in oui 
Institution that the work of the Buimese woikmen, under Euiopean supervision, is very good 
in quality and can compare very favouiably with the gieat firms at Home No doubt, you 
wall say that the men whom we have in oui Institution have come fioni the jail and have 
leained their ciafts theie under jail discipline , hut in the Salvation Army there is a ceitain 
measure of discipline enacted, yet the Bnimans have pipved and do prove their ability to he 
good craftsmen and can eompaie with other nationalities if they can have propei mstiuction 
and wise pressuie brought to bear upon them as a nation I have no doubt in saying the - 
future of the Burmese may be an industrial success We have proved bv the woik which 
IS being done in our Institution that it is equal to any of the work made by the great films, 
not only ohair making, but office and household furniture and caipentiy work of anj kind 
They have only got to have a design placed before them and iindei pioper supervision, will 
have it earned out The same can be said legaiding all kinds of cane and basket work 

Theiefore, after nearly two yeais’ close observation of the Burmese lace and Burma I 
respectfully state my opinions as follows — « 

It would be w iso that the education of the province of Burma should he placed under the Control of 
charge of Local Boards combined with a good stall of teachers who could teach both the ednovtion by 
necessary Anglo veinaoular cuniculum of schools and industrial instruction This could 
woiked on the basis of Napoleon’s maxim " that every soldier his a marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack,” — t c , if a boy shows an especial ability to a propei and a complete education as 
supplied by the Diiectoi of Public Education, well and good , therefore this should be 
judged by either the Local Board, oi a technical board deputed by them, to decide the boy’s 
futuie This technical board should consist of teacheis of the ordinary loutine of schools 
and the industiial instructors who would decide upon the abilities of the boy 

Then in the case of the boy students, when it is seen wise that they should receive an 
industrial tiaining, he should have only the necessary Anglo-vernacular education which is 
necessary , then for them to be transferred for his industrial training according to the bent of 
his ability and natural aptitude, or both tiainiiigs to run concurrently 

Eor instance, if he is chosen to he a carpenter, he should be taught geometiy, as that is 
essential to the making of a good carpenter So hence the same principle applies to any 
other trade which helps to foim the industrial woild of Buima 

It would be wise to have ceitain rewards and incentives to enconiage the boys m all 
industiial couTkCs, the same as is usual in nil educational institutions 

Therefore, I believe, if these Local Boards weie wisely foimed in the centies throughout Indnstnai 
Burma, then the 01 dinary education as decided by the Diiector of Public Instruction could 
work haimoniously with the industiial education of the boys 

In my remarks I am trying to speak not so much regarding the h ghei but the lowei 
- foims of technical education, which-would embiace the lowei classes of the people of Burma 

It will have to be boine in mind that suitable instiuctois will have to be found At the 
least two or three thoioughlv efficient instiuctors, as it is a mistake to think that a man can 
teach anj particular trade, unless he himself is efficient 

The Industiial Commission will be cognizant of the Leed’s Technical Institution, and 
other Institutions of that class at Home, which combines the oidinary school and technical 
training 

If funds are obtainable I would suggest that the Local Boards cairy out on a modified 
scale a combined education upon similar lines to the Leed’s Technical Institution, throughout 
Burma, and I think good could be done 

I undeistand that at piesent there is a stigma throughout Burma that if a Burman is a 
good craftsman, he has learned his trade in jail , but if there are these Institutions foinjed 
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thiougbout Burma, the stigma will, at once, be removed , then with the proper incentives 
Burma may become with its fine mineral and forestiy resouices a first class industiial country 

The Insem Government School foi Engineering, altlioiigli pnmaiily concerned with, the 
training o£ young engineers in civil and mechanical engineering, is doing a good work, and if 
it could be eKtendod and if otbei sebools on a similai basis could bo foimed, it would gieatlj 
benefit the country 

As it will be expensive to have European mstiuctors foi the different branches of 
technical education tlnoughout the countiy, a scheme such os the Insem Government Eno-i- 
neenng School, foi the training of local mstiuctors would be very good 

There is one difficulty icgarding local woikmon in carpontiy throughout Buima, the lack 
of seasonable timber especially in other woods besides teak (and teak is not bv any means the 
best of Burma woods for furniture, as, genemllj speaking, the minor merchants indfurnitnic 
doaleis cannot afford to stack timber foi some yeais until it is properly seasoned) This 
dilliculty might bo solved by some kind of help fiom Government or Local Boards gnen to 
merchants 111 paiticulai districts to enable them to have the wood stacked and seasoned 
foi some years 

No doubt when the different ciafts aie established in Burma, then the tiaimng of 
appienticcs mightjbe left to the different established firms, as at Home But that is not yet 
Then many successful firms do not want to be worned with apprentices 

Aftoi thought I have decided not to speak on the silk industiy, as far as Burma is 
concerned, although I believe that it is an industry which might bo developed and made of 
great use foi the people As the Industrial Commission no doubt Iiaic intci viewed om silk 
exports thiougbout India, thoj will ba\e leceiied bettei knowledge than I could givo them 
regaiding Bmraa Then ogam Mr llurst. Principal of the Sanndeis’ Weaving Institute, 
Amarapura, was one of our silk exports m India and I believe he thoroughly understands the 
silk industiy and its adaptability foi Burma, and I am given to understand that ho is to 
speak before the Commission , tboicforo, be will be able to speak with knowledge 

Oui patented band-loom is being nindo and sold in Burma, which is so made to enable 
the peasantry to do then weaving m then own homes 

I am enclosing some of the Annual Reports on Silk Centres of the Salvation Aimy in 
India and Ceylon, also the Report on Seven Years’ Work done by tlio Salvation Army on the 
Tata Silk Farm, Bangaloie City, winch probably will be beneficial to tbo Industual 
Commission 

I may also say that, as Burma is largclr an agiicuUural country', agiicultnro might bo 
taught technically and scientifically by the Local Boards, in diffeicnt parts of Burma, which 
might be suitable, and it would very probably be made to pay aftoi the initial outlay 

{3lajoi Leth (ltd not give oial evidence ) 
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WiTA’rss No 421 

Mu D C Ludinoton, Supci mtendent, MeiHila Technical School, rcprcsenling the Indian 
Union Mission of Seventh Bay Aihcntnls, Inichioxo 

Written Evidence 

Q 9 — Tanning of hides could be made a pay ing entci pi ISO, in the Moiktila District, if 
capital could he obtained At present hides aio tanned by a local pi ocess using baik W'liich 
IS very plentiful in this district 

Q IS — Aftei, Gov'cinment aid has been received to the extent of causing the enterprise 
to compete with existing enterprises the aid should be reduced oi witlidinwii alLogetbei 

Q 14 — Exteinal tiade should not govern the limits of, aid to home indushies, but home 
industiies should control external tiade 


Exhibitions Q 31 — Industual exhibitions aie a fine thing and should be encoiiiaged by Government 

Local exhibitions at the heads of distncts oi divisions would be good 
Apprenticeship Q 46 — All boys in this school (Meiktila Technical School) are compelled to take one 

mdMtrial and otlei trades 

schools Q 47 — I have obseived that the people generally are taking a gi eater interest m 

industries than a few years ago Many of the highest people of the land aie anxious th it 
then sons should learn a trade of some kind in addition to their school qualificitions 

Q 50 — Technical schools should be undei a Depaitment of Industiies, but it should vroiR 
• with the Educational Depaitment in the controlling of schools vvlieie they are both concerned 

Training of Q 61 — Managers who show' talent should be sent to otliei countries to study conditions 

snporvismg and and methods until suitable expeits could be obtained to tiain men in tins coiiiitrv' 
technical staff * , •> 


, Ludington (ltd not give oral evidence ) 
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■WIT'^ESS No 422. 

E^Gt^rFIl-LulTrs^^T W A Oortmatuler, H L2l , Lnfftncir and S/njuonffhf 

Sunt^oT aud Sttpcrtnicndtng JOngincir, Goiermicnt of Burna , Sccrelaiy, Burma Botlcr 
Conrnsion , CXntimau, Board of Bxamining Biigtnctr^, Burma Botltr Covmmion , 
BTiiniiier of Tngniecr^ and Bugine Brners under the Inland Slcam Vessels' Ael and also 
tinder the Jferchant Ship/ mg Act , Inspector and Licensing Authority lor J csscls carry- 
ing oil in bull, Bangoon 


WniTTlN L^^DF^C^ 

tJiuloiibt'''dly Burnia IB ituliiet mil} back wnrd niul iIb people, il first sight, seem to bo Itidustriiil 
exfnordiii vnl) npathelic, but Ihore apjicarB to me to bo no adeqinlo reason nhj the country pohoy o£ 
should not dt\ elop at a great pace if (jo\ ornmeiit « ill tre it the m ittcr ELnouslj and kill tho t>o\crnmcati 
cxiofinp \aguonis« about industrial desiderata for tlic jicoplc 

I think tiie ciiicf aids to liumia^ jirogrtss he in new tdiic ition, new coinmnnu ations 
and the creation of an irduslnal ollnc for tho whole of India, including Ihirini, but this would 
be more or less futile unless a sound iioht_> is ptoiidcd in cn,h cate and duly popularized 
Pubhe appreciation and cnthusinsm are uiosf m,icssar_j and these can onlpr bo obkiincd bj tho 
declaration of simple ]volicic'', i giinruitce of Ihiir i oiitiiiuiix, and an attitude by Goaeriimont 
iofs difildont and aacillating than usual 

Kegardiiig finunce to deiclop the foniur poliej, Goacrninoi t should be fearless as it can 
nlnnxs (eel that all money so spent is rvally mercK in circukation, as^ but for the little whieli 
vfould pa to teachers from Ho nc, the whole money would rcinain ni tho country, and, if not 
in the jirckolB of Peter would In ' 111 ihoco of Paul This a\ar with its enormous cspcndituro 
has dist nctlv shewn that the old («timato of national a.cillh in terms of metal was hopelessly 
wrong and tfi it ill ftiUiro finamial formula', to approach the truth, must contain i multiple 
in terms of xiriUlation and this being so, there should In* no hc'itatioii in placing now indirect 
tax ition to provide gei C’'<>u>d\ for the tarrying out of this jwht. the ipparcnt cost of which, 
howeicr grcit, must rtluni to the p ihhe nlniobl iinmcdiattU and must remain insignilaant 
when considertd in tcrini- of national irosi-erity 

In coundctiiig this mbject in its idatioii to an industrial popnlatinn wo dare not do sopoiicjof 
Without firsl ascertaining the nreels of tuch a popnliticn lirslly, and nlwars, wc must admit indnslrml 
thjt c I rx V orkman should he in a position to < onlemithlr m irrnge at the ago of 21 and that education 
he rhotihf hi aide finar'cially to do so is in t1 e host interest of iiitional jirospority and boci il 
con(«ntmfnt Se-ondly, tint in aujutring his imluflnil skill lie must pass through a 
jci nod of at least fixe or iix years hefoix he laii lie coii'^idercd useful or reliable enough to 
warrant his employer pax trig him niix thing like a snlhsicnt wage Thirdlx, his work and its 
u"’fu!i.c'x must hi' judged liy the h( 't world standards xxhicli wo may gciicraliy assumo to 
bo Ilritish I ourtlily , that mithdnaticd and iwchanKal teaching in tho vcmacuhr is a 
definite handicaji for a pujul, pr hii Kii'n kfige, it hrst, must he secondhand and Inmled, and 
of little help (j him in serxmg i non xernatular mister 

The '■box c four Oiiidiltom fhnuhl I thud , fonn tho houndiin''s of, and proxido tho light 
for, a round induitrial cdurititiii d polny winch when treated should no more he depnxed of 
gejwro’is fill ds than .i garden of ample xxntcr 

If we nreept the nboxe, thcnllahusof all tho hig sHmols in Burma should ho most carefully 
dcsigucil nt thit the youth of fo.ntcen might, xxilli little tfforl, leave a day sthool thoroughly 
grounded III all that is lUi Cf^arx to cninmonr< .an ludastrial lift (Sec AjiiKindix A wherein 
the qucrtion of tcac!tc''s ir n1 o dealt with ) '1 his byllihut- inx'd in i o wav ndverscly affect the 

cdutatinn of thon; pupils x mhuig to go iii for the IcKurtd jirofcssions hut on tho contrary 
fhould logirrc their mmdo to fhtir great advantage 1 would recommend that the new Bysttm 
rhould coinmirco in all tho hig fchoids of Bunni, and that tho Bangoon Jilunaipahly Ehoiild 
hiiihl and maintam a xTcll ecjuippcd b I hiiital ichool, cliiclly for afternoon and evening cl i«scs Unit time 
for the horr at work during jait of the day This sthool should he run almost entirely from icliooh 
munieijial funds, without any income hi yond Bb 2p‘rycir from c loh sludcnt, and (•hould 
conform strictly to the rulre of the Siieiiee ind Art Department of South Kensington, whose 
lertifi' ales they should ishuo My ONpcncnce ns an examiner goes to show tint tlicro is an 
almost unsHsjtcetcd wi illh of ajijiluation .iinongst tho nnny peoples resident in Ilutma mil 
that nsults can ho inliripaftd ta'-ily comparahle with thoM at Homo I am fully uhvu to the 
difiloiiltic: of poverty, distance, .md meal'-, hut thc'o diflivulliCB all f.ido heforo yudicious 
generosity of tunc and money 

"Well cquinped fiihonlinaloh .ijipc.ir to me to he the foimdition of industrial success and I 
think there will he found in ihi ir ranks a suiniieiiix of bnlliancr, which can bo easily brought 
to the m inageruig grade, fo th it a dearth of souiid muiigirs need never ho feared The 
tioliry, I re-commend, ib really not cxiwriiiicnlal a*: the (cchiiieal heads of the British Adniralfy 
Il ive, for the greater p irt of tho Inst ccntnrx, Tit.irly .ill como from the hollom ec ilo ind hcoii 
smuiarly (nuitd 

“liVhilht on tho fiuhjccl of ediuntion I would like to record inx feeling of ilarm at the Unnmily 
project of a University for Burma w hieh appe irs to inc quilo unable Fatisfaelonly to absorb a education’* 

24 
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large number of graduates -To com Buiina iritb unemployed or ill-paid and dissatisfied 
graduates appears to me directly opposed to the peace and contentment of Burma's peoples and 
mustj in my opinion, directly lead to social and political unrest uith consequent industrial 
difBculties and disadvantajres 

In concluding my remarks on industrial education I should like to add ray idea that the 
Burma public is shy, and almost iMthout a public opinion, and that therefore educational 
spoon feeding, and the active suppoit of her few public men, is more necessary m Burma than 
in the other proiinoes of India 


New C'omjnnntcattons 

Communications are many times blessed , they bless those that use them, those that 
make tliem^ those that erect them, those that finance them, those that uork them, those that 
lepair them, those that find education possible through them, those that do business through 
them, those that find healtli through them, those who make wealth through them, the state 
nhich becomes conglomerate through them, society which gams liberty through them, 
industry and commerce which is accelerated through them, etc etc etc 

An Industnal Office 

I considei the creation of an Industrial 0/ficc for all India (mcludiag Burma) as of 
great importance Its head should be a Jlcmbci of Council with great discretionary powers, 
able to aid industiy by bearing expenditure on reasonable experiments aud to indicate and 
encourage new industries He should iieier he handicapped by lack of funds and should 
not be too rule-bound, as no two industnal cases are likely to be similar An Industrial Ofiice, 
interesting itself in all affairs industrial, must pay for itself many times ovei and must beget 
a confidence amongst iniestors Loll woith while A natural outcome of such an office would 
he that the spectacle of many films seeking the same object, each indulging in expensive 
experiments, would be abolished and general information, other than patent processes, would v 
be available foi all such firms 


APPENDIX A 
School Syllabus 

Object (!) — To piovidc adeqn ite educational equipment for the youth of Burma to - 
commence an industrial life at the ago of 14 

Object (S ) — To break down a general aversion to manly work involving dirty kit, and 
to inculcate some idea of discipline and the dignity of labour 

Object (5) —To make suic ot a supply of healthy dcau-miudcd manly men who are also 
qualified and capable as school teachers 

Object [J) 

Aye 4-8 — To become tboionghly familiar with English leading, writing, and speaking 
aud to be master of such things as multiplication and weights and measures tables 

Age 8-14 (a) — To be master of elementary practical arithmetic including that of familiar 
things such Dj the thrown stone, the falling stone, the difference m stnkmg a wood a'nd a 
steel wedge, the power of levers aud scievvs, etc etc 
(i) Elementary Geometiy 
{c) Elementary Algebra 
{(1) Very Elementary Tngonometiy' 

(e) Slensiiratiou 

(/) Elemental y Physics 

(y) Elementary Chemistiy 

(h) English 

{*) Oithography 

(?) Simple Geography 

(it) History (not an examination subject) 

(1) Phyinography 

Olject {2} V 

Boy SCI uting and games (at least several liouis weekly’ and at least one month a year in 
camp at Stale expense) 

Object (5) 

The Ldc il (jovernmem should build a handsomely equipped college m beautiful grounds 
in the best climatic part of Buima aud should there tram its teacheis, carefully selected from 
suitable applicants, of ages between 16 aud 19 The course should be not less than two 
yeais nor moie than three years, and the entire cost should be borne by the State 
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Tcnclicrs' pnlarics should bo undo atfracti\o 


Mangoon Technical School 

Cost and maintenance cntirclj borne by the Rangoon Municipaht) 


Principal fnm Homo 

3 ICC I’rincipal from lloinc , , 

Socrctnrv fiom local tenclicra 

ItcmainiiiR teachers a arioiiily from local loiehora and Puro 
pem r nfjmccrs and draftsmen localh employed 


Vx\ / 

Us 800 to Rs 1,200 

Rs 700 to Rs 000 

Re 450 to Rs 050 

Rs 100 to Rs 300 


J xlra General renmrls on “ Qnesiiom’’ 

Q 7, 10 20 — Pioneer lactones XJndei this heading 1 should like to place tlie 

quesliou of “ Smoke Kuisance " It appears to mo that the matter is of such public interest 
that in Runna, 'ulicre paddy and saw-dust fuel costs notliing, no one firm cm be expected to 
eradicate tlio iniiFaiico and 1 tbml it Goicrnnionl’s business fqsolictbe problem as suggested 
by tlic Bumn Boiler ConimiFsion ‘Vl'hen paddy husk is Inirnt smokolossly a gicat deal less 
of it xmU he used i>ei hor=e power and the lug rcmauidci will ha\o an appreciable commercial 
a able ns fuel 

Q .38 — There IS, I think, no need to alter mv of the rules lolafmg to the purchase of 
Goaernmont Etores TIio mam is^iio is one of quality and if Indiin stores aic comparahlo 
aaith those from Home, they arc, as f ir ns I know, always purchased 

Q 5t — think each proa nice should recognirc each other’s general certificates to the 
eatent of granting a ncaa certificate of Bimtlai grade (aaithoiit ca immatiou) to tho holder of 
n certificate granted hy another proa into I think tlic issue of i now certificate neccesata in 
order that the owner should he piopcrlr registered in flic new proa into in which he elects to 
work 1 should also like to see all ccrtilicalcF hear the photograph of the owner as I am 
afraid there hae hcon a traflic m tcrfificatcF not hearing the owner’s photograph 

I'ach proa inec V oiild of courpe retain its ught to ifsuo special certificates for special 
condilioiiF ns for instnnce the special certificates issued to dnaers in tho Burma oil fields 

Q 8(1 8- 30 — I think mamifncturcrs of material used for hoilcrs and shiphinlding should 
he aide to obtain corlifieatcs of quality smnlnr to fho-c obtaniahl; nt Homo fiom the Board of 
Trade Tho*e could he iFsiicd hy the Jiocal Goa ernments oat r tho signature of their prostiil 
Imiiiod I tigmccr mid Ship SuncaorF, or, Inter on, hy Fiicoial inupcctorF iiiidor tho Commis- 
sioner of Industrie,-! 

Regarding the remaining qucBtions not touched hy mo, it is bocaiiso I haao no UFcfiil 
information on the Ftihjci (s 1 am strongly of opinion that tho IndiiFlrml Oflicc, elsewhere 
ri commended for creation, should plate itself in a position to answer all such questions 
authontatiacla, and that the Commif-ioncr of Industry, in his diecrstion, nnd on the adrice 
of hiF tcchiiital sfnfi of cxpeits, should not he afraid to spend both tune and money if tho 
question appears to he important 

I think .all experiments earned out ha the Commisnoner of Industries aliould haao tlioir 
results puhliFlicd eaera six iiionths for pufihe information and also that any ludiaidual or firm 
should ho it lihcita to address the Commissioner on the subject of initiating such cxpciimenls 
aaithout liaaing hi. idcntita puhhshod 


{Ilnon eer-J trnlcnniU V tlhami (ltd nof one oral eiKhiiec) 


•U'lTSrbs No 123 MaungPoPe 

Mai NO Po I’l, Chatrinav, Central Co-o/icralne Jlaith, Palol h', Jlvrma 
WniiTis HaiDSNcr 

I — rinanCial aid to tndinlrtal entcijirnee 

<2 5 — I think Goacrnmentaid may ho giaon to the CMslmg or now nulustncs hv issue 
of loans on smill interest and hy guarmteed Goaernment pnichafio of piodncts for limited nssislanco 
periods 

Q C — ^I'hc methods of Goa ernment assistance should he by issue of suitable rulc= and 
regulations for Goacrnmciit control or siipera ision and ha appointment of Goacrnmontdircctois 
with defintd powers 

Q 10 — By existing hanking agencies nnd by formation of now Tliamnw.aTama banks nt Pinnucmg ngencic 
places away from tlic existing banks 

Q. 10 (a) —Yes 

Q 11 — Yes Tlio cultivators who in the past years had loans for purchase of plough, Co opemt'a e 
bpllocks nnd seeds for seedling on high nles of mlcicst have hy formation of societies been '^ociotios 

24 A 
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Demonstration 

factories 


Sales agencies 


Gxtiibitions 


Trade 

represontatn os 


Boaid of Industiies 

Directoi of 
Indus tnes 

Cottage industiies 


diniving 'idiances'to the 'imounts required on Bin'ill rate of interest from co-opeiative banks 
The reduction in rates of inteiest have given good results as it is known that those m tbs 
districts uho haic dealings with the co operative banks are belter off than the others 

<2 13 — The industiies foi uhich co-opeiativc societies should bo encouraged are— 

(<i) Forming of commercial centics 

(&) Groundnut oil mills 

(c) Weaving 

(rZ) Financing industries with loans 

Q 12 (fl) — I suggest that the following State encouragement should be made for 
industnal dev^elopment — , 

(a) Issue of ficchold lands for industrial puiposes 

(i) Bj appointment of Diroctois for contiol 

Q 14— Yes 

77 — Tecivtcal an? io tnilnsiries 

Q 10 — Yes, I suggest Goveinment denionstra^n factoiies should be adopted for the 
following industiies — ^ 

(a) Weaving 

(i) Oil-gi Hiding ■■ 

(e) Manufactuiing cigaieltcs /■» 

(7) Sugar manufactuiing out of jaggery 

(c) To maiiufactuie dyes out of plants the juice of which can bo utilized for the 
purpose 

( f) Knitting 

(y) Spinning with small m ichineucs 

« 

TIT — Assistance in viaihting products 

Q 30 — Yes The products of cottage industiies aie sold thiougb sales agencies at 
commeicial centres For development I suggest Thamawayama Societies should be formed at 
each town foi the sale of these pioducts 

Q 30 (a) —Yes 

Q 3 ] — tIjc evhibition of iimbiellas of the Buima industries has advanced the trade of 
these umbrellas which are now used thiougboiit the country 

Q 32 — Yes To have esliibitioiis in laige towns, encourage exhibitions by paying 
lewaids and to bring purchasers of other countiics in contact, should the articles be found 
useful in othei countnes 

Q 83 — They should be jiopulai in character and bung sellers and purchasers into 
contact 

Q 34 — Yes The lopiesentativcs should be influential and respectable traders Tlieir 
duties aie to follow the regulations of tho 'J’lade of Commerce 

q 35— Yes 

ir — Othet fotms of Government aid to industries 

Q 42 — Concession should be given fice of rent foi tho peiiod the industiies exist both 
for the establishment of new' and foi existing industiies 

XT Geneial o/Jictal administiation and oi gamzation 


Q 56 — None 

Q 67 — I recommend the intioduction of motoi traffic A Boaid of Industiies should 
be estibhshed and the functions. of the Boaid should be meiely advisoiy 

q 58 — Bv selecting experienced persons with an influential Membei as its Chairman 

Q 60 — Yes A technical specialist should control industiies and should be a reliable 
person 

Q 62 (rt) —Yes 

q 62 (i) — By establishing Thamawajama Societies 

Q 62 (C) —Weaving, mat making, palm leaf //opas, baskets, and blacksmith cottage 
nulustiios 
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Till — Governmeni oigatnzafion foj the Lollcction and dishibntton of commercial intelligence 

Q 85 — Government should establish induslrnl and tiade journals 

Q 86 — Dissemination of infoimation of tins hind through the vaiious vernaculars 
should be done by Government 

IX — Othei forms of Goieiimeni action and organization. 


Industrial and 
Tiade Journals 


Ceilificates of 
quality 


Q 89 — Yes Ceitificates should be compulsory foi products foi human consumption 

and for other products voluntary 

Q 90 — establishing Testing Boaids consisting of evpenenced membeis foi testing 
products and to grant certificates by Government on their lepoits 

<3 91 — Yes The adulteration of cotton seed oil into groundnut oil, gioiindnut oil Adulteration 
into tilseed oil, and Indian coin flour into wheat floui 

Q 93 — By establishing Boaids as suggested against Question No 90 
Q 94 — Satisfactory 

Q 96 — To introduce a sj^stem of registiation is desirable 


Tiade maihs 


Eegislration of 
partnerships 

Q 97 -—Lack of transpoit facilities by load hinders indnstnal deiclopment in the Tianspoil facilities 
Pakokku District A lail connection fiom Gangaw to Pakokkii via Pauk and dlong the 
uestern bank of the river connecting it with Kyangin Branch would develop industry 

Q 98 — Yes Pieight should, I consider, be leduced, and iisk should be boine wholely 

by the railway depaitment 

Q 10] — Yes I am awaie that theie are disadvantages as legards shipping fieights Shipping fieights 
as they arc high and I consulei the piesent scale should be reduced 

<3 109— No. 

[Maitrig Po Pc did not give oral evidence ) 


WiTNrss No 431 Mr T T 

McOreath 

Mu T T klcCitEATn, Joint Manager, liido-Bnima Pelrolertrn Company, limited {Managing 
Agents— Messrs Steel Bros § Co), Rangoon 

■WuTTTEV Evidence 
Technical Aid to Industries 

The only experience I have had of technical and scientific aid proaided by Government Technical md 
to industrinl enterprise is the assistance given by the Geological Suivey on the development of 
the petroleum industry in Burma and India 

The Geological Survey discoi ered the Singu oilfield which is now being worked veiy 
profitably by the Burma Oil Companj The Geological Survey has since indicated other 
favourable areas which have been tested by ourselves and others Their maps have been of 
considerable use to us in guiding om own piospecting 

I doubt if Government exports can be lent to private firms or companies without unduly Loan of experts 
beneiiting one oi two companies to the detriment of olheis If Government experts aie ^ 
lent they should be lent to all companies opeiating at one and the same time 

There aie a groat many iiroblems in the geology of Burma which still await solution and ludustrml Snrveya 
onlv the Geological Survey can do any leally continuous work towards their settlement I 
would suggest the formation of a special Geological Survey for this province only 

Such a special suivey should he made by three oLfour geologists who might be available, 
in the course of then systematic work, for consultation by the w oiking companies 

The precise objects would be to make a delibeiate and complete geological survey of 
Burma and a statislicirl study of the itsults at Yenangyaung and other places Then main 
end would be to ensure the complete development of the mineral resouices of the country on 
the most economical lines 

Its results should bo published fiistly as a continuous record of work done bj means of 
annual repoits , secondlj, as special papeis on economic and scientific questions giving the 
results of individual researches 

The only method available foi the tiaining of the supei vising and technical staff in the Tranung of Super 
oil industry is to arrange for visits to other oilfields refineries If Government can 

assist in any w'ay towards this end they would certainly be doing a great service to tbe 
industry 

The Geologic il Survey paitj in Buima consists of tw'o or three men undei a superintendent Needs of 
Proper accommodation should be made foi a resident geologist at Yenangyaung who would *"4ustry 
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confine himself to oil problems A representative collection of Bmnn fossils should be avail- 
able for refeience, if possible, m Rangoon or Yenangyaung 

The Indian Science Congress is a valuable institution, in that it affords an opportunity foi 
meeting and discussion of the technicians and scientists n orbing in any one piOnnce Much 
of the scientific woik which is done by technicians employed by companies is at piesent 
buried in office files, and if the opportunities similar to those afforded by the Indian 
Science Congiess weie moie general or moie widely known the benefits to science might bo 
considerable The Congress should be brought more directly to tbe notice of technicians and 
more fieely advertised than it is at present 

Study leave should be granted to members of the Geological Survey with provision for 
travelling expenses to enable them to visit oilfields in other parts of the norld. 

Our staff have constantly made great use of the Geological Suivey Library at Calcutta 
and I would suggest that a similar library of technical works and periodicals should be a^alI- 
able in Burma 

Publications of the Geological Suivey have been refened to in a pievious heading These 
we legard^as of the gieatest importance All the woik of the department, even if it be purely 
of scientific interest, should be published in full The work of the oldei surveys in the Punjab 
(which at the time they were published seemed of purely scientific interest only) hasheen aery 
useful in guiding oui prospecting ni that pait of India At piesent I have heard that the 
Geological Survey does a ceitain amount of work which is not published If this i<i so 1 
suggest that the publications of the Geological Suney should rcpiosent all the woik done in 
that department as fully as possible 

Asstslance in Marleting Pioduets 

Exhibitions with awards foi exhibits are useful foi bringing aiticlcs before the public 
generally and also for advertising the pioducts of exhibitors They foster a healthy spirit of 
competition and should be encouraged by Government 

Exhibitions should be held in the principal towns in the province and while exhibits be 
allowed fiom all parts I suggest that the exhibition held in a particular district should primari- 
ly encourage the products of that district by special awards for same v 

As regards marketing I doubt if Government can usefully assist in this lespect Agents 
can bo procured for the sale of any goods which are saleable and agency charges would pro- 
bably be lower than Goveiument actual woikiiig chaiges could bo 

I considei a museum of commercial exhibits is of value and that Government should 
publish a list of articles exported for use of different Government dopartmenls and also exhibit 
samples of these articles, with approximate prices 

The present Land Acquisition Act only authorizes Government to acquire land provided 
it can bo proved that such acquisition is for the benefit of tbe public generally or a section of 
the public not connected with the persons or firm oi company foi whom acquisition is Bought 
This IS a distinct check to industrial enterprise 

{IFtlness licit gave confidential evidence legauhng the leasing of Goiernineni land for 

dnlhiig a watei well ) 

My coippany recently wished to puichase a piece of baiicn land of about 4 acres at 
Yenangyaung for the purpose of erecting an electric powei station The land is of no value 
at present to ownei and brings in no revenue It is not likely to be of any value in the 
future as no other company wish it for a similar or other purpose The owner asks for Rs 2,500 
per acre Government land alongside is rented at 0-4 0 per acre per annum, vet Govern- 
ment cannot acquire the land in question on our account, and could not if it were the only 
suitable piece of land in the district 


{IFitness here gave confidential etidence legardmg the Indo-Btn ma Petiolcuni Company ) 

i recommend that Government be given tbe power to acquire even wheio the public 
are not beneficiaries, provided that in this case owners of land are more fully recompensed than 
in the other case 

Bale 30 {!) Duration of Prospecting License 

One ycai lenewablc for fuither two years nndc) ceitam conditions 

My experience in oil milling which extends from 1908, shows that a period'of 8 years is 
quite inadequate for the proving of an oilfield and some provision should be made in the rules 
whereby prospecting licenses over areas which are being tested should be renewable for so 
long as the active work of testing is being proceeded with 

Even aftei oil has been sti uck in one or even two wells, it is not possible to fix the actu il 
llimits or boundanes of the productive areas, and this knowledge is necessary Defore a mining 
lease can properly be applied for 
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There is no purpose served in applying for an ahnormally largo area under mining lease 
to safeguard the position as under rule 45 prospecting developments elsewhere might suffer 

My company have been and are being favoured with renewals of prospecting licenses 
in extension of the 3 years period but nevertheless I consider that a rule such as abov e 
suggested would giie moio confidence to piospectors and thereby be an aid to the development 
of the country 

Rule 45 — Ztmifaiton o/ Mining Lease aiea to 10 square miles 

It 16 generally assumed that ioiirt operators would receive the Local Government’s 
Buppoi-t in an application to the Secretary of State for an extension over 10 square milcsj 
provided that such a grant could be adequately v\ orked by the applicants 

I am of opinion however that the n ording of this rule should be amended to operate 
only in so far as it may be necessary to pievent the creation of monopolies which is apparently 
what the rule was intended for 

“The undei noted example shows a possible interpretation of the rule as it is woided at 
present and, if so interpreted, it becomes a distinct obsti notion to the dev elopment of the 
resources of the country ” 

We will assume that the principal business of a company, say “A”, is copper mining 
and it holds a mining lease ovei 5 square miles Another company, say “ B ”, is 
similarly interested in tin and holds a mining lease over, saj, 6 square miles “A” wishes 
to join “ B ” in a new ventuie, say, in oil and they are jointly prepared to take up and test an 
area, hut this rule precludes their securing a mining lease over any area as they already hold 
jointly 11 square miles under mining lease 

Even if “ A ” and “ B ■” only hold jointly, say, C square miles in then respective busi- 
nesses, it IS unlikely they would wish to forego then lespective rights to acquiring mining 
leases up to 10 square miles in then principal and, we will assume, profitable businesses, by 
taking up a mining lease in another speculative venture 

I suggest that the Mining Lease and Prospecting License Rules for India be revised and 
that special provisions be made for oil as apait from other minerals Such different minerals 
as Oil and precious stones should not be dealt with along exactly the same lines as at present 

I suggest that it be made a definite Government order that Government officers of all 
grades from the sub-divisional officers upw ards should give every assistance m their power to 
explorers and companies whose object is to develop the lesources of then distiiets along 
legitimate lines Such assistance is generally to be had foi the asking but not inv ariably, 
and such a definite oidei as suggested above would do a gieat deal to simplify the relations 
between the exploreis or companies and the depaitments with which they might have busi- 
ness Our geologists have infoimed me that even members of the Geological Survey some 
times have great difficulty in bccuiing transport and supplies and that theie aie cases in which 
the Deputy Gommissioneis have refused any assistance or responsibility 

(ilTr McCreath did not give oral evidence ) 
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Wnmnn Evinbnct 

Before dealing with the questions asked by the Indian Industrial Commission, I wish 
to call attention to a “Note on Bmma Industries” which has just been circulated and 
which, in my opinion, gives a wrong and pessimistic impression of the present industrial 
state of the prov mce People have been told so often that Buima is an agricultural pro- 
vince, that the fact is entiiely overlooked, that there are at present 612 factones registered 
here and that Bombay is the only province in India with a laiger number , owing to the 
small size of many of the mills here the actual numbei of operatives is comparativ ely low 
but the number of both factories and operatives increases every year In the last two years 
an alteration in the methods of pieparation of rice {le, the manufacture of par-boiled 
Tice) has led to a very large increase in tne number of Buimese women employed in the 
district rice mills Burmese women are extensively employed in the cotton ginning factories 
but elsewhere Indian labour is made use of almost without excepition , Burmans are some- 
times found at work in saw mills The table appended to this evidence shows the distn- 
bution” of factories betw een the various classes of the community and the trades carried 
on Two pomts to which I should like to draw attention are that, with the exception of 
One Burmese sugar factory, all the pioneenng appears to have been done by European and 
Indian firms and thit consideiing the much higher development of industry at home 
than in India the pioneeiiug by Euiopean firms has been less, and that by Indians moie 
than might have been reasonably expected 
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The exfcraoidinary way in •which the paddy boiling bnsineBs has been extended in the 
Prome and Tharra'waddy distiicts chiefly” by Burmans sho'ws that this community is not 
so wedded to old customs as to be unwillmg to bieak from them if a moie profitable business 
IB shown them For 'this leason I think that much good would be done by Government 
experimental and demonstration faetones I would suggest that the Director of Industries 
should by means of inquiiy deteiminc what industiies would be likely to be piofitable^ and 
that he should then start a factory in a suitable place If, at the end of two or three 
seasons, it seemed unlikely that the business would be a success it could be closed down and 
the cost wiitten off, but, if successful, young men of means desirous of starting m the 
industiy would be allowed to work in the factory for a year m order to be trained The 
introduction of one really satisfactory and new industry to the country would pay for several 
failuies At present there are too many nee mills and many have to remain closed for a 
large part of the year , fiesh ones are being erected continually It is most desirable that 
some other outlet should be found for capital 

Beyond the examination of boilers there is no assistance given to industry in this 
province, so fai as I am awaie Since it .ippears likely that foi many years to come 
the moie important industries here will be closely connected with agriculture and , its 
products, I am in favour of the formation of a post of a Director of Industnes who would bo 
subordinate to the Director of Agriculture This officer would devote his time to industrial 
pioblems solely and I do not think a technical 'man is necessary since no one can be an 
expeit on seveial different trades A man with a good all-iound scientific education would 
be most suitable for the post Technical men trained in a special subject could be brought 
out on shoit contracts to supervise the erection and woiking of pioneer factories In addi- 
tion to examining what new mdnstiies appear to be piomising, the Director would have 
power to communicate diiectly with British Consuls abioad or with trade representatives, 
if such*were appointed as suggested in Question SI, and he would also supply manufacturers 
of machinery at Home with infoimatioii as to the kinds of plant required in this country 
He would also assist co-operative societies and other industrial w orkers to find agents for 
the sale of their products at Home and elsewhere 

As regal ds direct help fiom Government, private experimental factories might receive 
laud free for a term of years, and in certain cases forest duties might be remitted where 
a new industry in connection with forest produce was being started I believe that in 
some cases firms have hung back from ‘tailing now industries owing to the feai of competi- 
tors coming in before the supply of law material v/as sufficient to suppoit two factories. 
In such a case the Government might have powei to giant a monopoly over a ceitain area 
for a period Under such circumstances a minimum price to be paid to cultivatois for the 
raw mateiial might be fixed as well 

If, as IB sometimes assumed to be the case, the selling of an ai title costs from 50 per cent to 
loo per cent of the actual cost of pi eduction, it would ippear that au undertaking by Govern- 
ment to purchase goods from factoiics in this country would be a valuable concession to 
the manufacturer while — pi ovided that the goods were as suitable for use as those produced 
at Home — it would hav^e the advantage of costing Government nothing 

The question of an Advisoiy Board to assist the Diieotor of Industiies is a difficult one.^ 
The fact that nee and saw mills account for 427 faetones out of a total of 512 seems to 
indicate a reluctance on the pait of capital in this countiy to expeiiment In some cases 
the aitioles of association may prevent films from beginning new tr ides, but I think that 
at the bottom of everything is a feeling that what is being done now pays very well and 
that it IB not worth while to branch out into something new, which may or may not prove 
remunerative hloreover, I understand, but I speak subjecs to collection by gentlemen with 
fuller knowledge, that the remuneiation of the Bangoon heads of the large firms depends 
on the profits eained while in charge out heie It seems to me that this must have a 
tendency to make men in authoiity unwilling to expend money on experiments which may 
dimmish the present profits even if in the end these experiments might be expected to 
lead to a paying industry Assuming the above to be correct it would apjiear that these 
circumstances might pioduce such a habit of mind in those gentlemen who would be most 
likely to be selected to the Advisoiy Board as to render them somewhat pessimistic and 
likely to throw cold water on any scheme put forward by the Director, and this should, I 
tnink, be avoided , ^ 

{^Fitness tide gave confidenltal evidence legardtng the acgutsihon of land) 

I have no doubt that many witnesses will diaw attention to the lack of transpoitin this 
jirovince as a hindrance to development and I propose to toUcli on one point only The 
inland navigation of this country ib almost entirely in the hands of one important compiny 
Some y ears ago a Eivei Transport Company was started to run in opposition to them and 
from time to time small Burmese and Chinese firms start running launches between towns on 
the various waterways The River TranSpoit; Company expired before I came out here and 
1 am not acquainted with its history, but in many of the other cases the opposition has been 
broken down by cutting fares to a lUinous extent and running launches immediately before 
and after the opposition launch It does not appear desirable that this monopoly should be 
allowed to continue and I would suggest that Government should take powers to fix minimum 
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lates tor goods aud passengers and to fix times for sailings when in its opinion sutli a course 
16 necessary in tlio public interest 


ClaBB of t actorics 

European 

Burmun 

Cbctty 

Indians 
other than 
Cbctty 

CbiotBo 

i 

Total 

Eico ilills . 

49 

159 

10 

66 

44 

318 

Saw Mills 

14 

28 

18 

31 

18 

109 

Oil Mills (groundnuts) 

1 

4 


6t 

5 

16 

tcgiiiecriLg Works 

17 
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2 

1 

20 

Cotton Ginning factories 

2 
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1 

14« 








Sugar lactones 


1 
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Match lactones 

1 
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Icc Factories 
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Rope lactones 
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2 

Flour Mills 
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2 

Petroleum M orks 

11 
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11 

Chemical Vi orks i 

1 

1 
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Tobacco 1 actorics 1 

1 r 
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Bono I actorics | 

1 

. 
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BlstiUcncs 

1 
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Byo "Works 
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- 1 

Pnntuig Presses 

5 
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1 
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Tilo "Works 

1 


1 
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Bubber Factories ' 

1 





1 

Soap Factory 




1 


1 

, Total 

108 

196 

28 

! 

111 

69 

612 


* At 801 oral of these cotton seed oil and gtoundnut oi) aro prepared 
Tn 0 of theso hai o flour mills 


SuPPLEUE^TAll■^ WRlTTEIt EVIDENCE. 
l^otc on the Boiler and Prime-mover Acts> 

It seems desirable that tbeso Acts should be under a centlal control £oi the following 
reasons .sr- 

Tbe Acts may be divided into tuo parts one relating to the in'=pection of boilers and the 
other to the licensing of engineers and engine-dritels As far as the first part goes there does 
not seem to be any leason why boileis in different parts of India should be subject to different 
rules , if a boiler is un=afe in Bombay it is equally unsafe in any other province. IMoreover 
it would be a conv eniehce to impoiters to have uniform regulations so that any boiler could 
be sold anywheie without having to tiouble about local rules An examination of the piesent 
A.cts and Kules shew s that the Provinces do not at present agree as to what constitutes a 
boiler or a prime movei, and this might be changed with advantage 

Q'he second pait deals with the ceitification of engineers and engine dnveis Heie again 
it seems that a qualified man ought to be able to obtain employment anywhere without having 
to sit for a fresh examination I think that this has been recognised recently for engineers 
under the Inland Steam Navigation Act, and these certificates are available all ovei India 
This involves uniformity in the rules relating to the practical experience reqiiiied from can- 
didates and in the examinations themselves This indicates again that the rule-making aud 
possibly the examining authoiity should be with the Government of India. In any case theie 
would have to be local examiners foi the oral part of the examination even if the written 
work was sent to the Central Authority 

In this province three classes of certificates aie-granted, and before ciiticisingthe lules one 
may inquire what duties the holder of a certificate may be expected to peifoim 

In the lowest grade — that of engine-dnvei — the name explains itself Nothing beyond a 
practical knowledge of the vvoiking of engines and boilers can be expected and the rules are 
if anything too stringent A man employed as a liieman for less than five yeais would be 
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quite competent to act as an cugmo-dinei, and if he has ohtamed a certificate fiom a recog* 
nised technical institute after three yeais’ instruction^ etc ^ the examination is uniiecossaiy 

There are two grades of engmeerej fiist and second class The latter may he in control 
of any number of engines and boilers belonging to the same owner, provided tliey are situated 
within a radius of 500 feet This Jimit does not apply to a first class engineer which is a 
little illogical as the certificate does nob enable him to be in two places at once Power may 
also be given to a first class engincci to examine and leport on a boiler, and this report is 
accepted in place of a Government inspection for licensing purposes 

A good deal moie should be inquired fiom an engineer than from an engine-driver IIis 
employer will e <pect him to advise on w orbing the mill and keeping it eflioient For this 
leason I think th it ceitificates based on sea or ri\ei service only should not be granted as pro- 
vided for in Rule G7, and an clementaiy knowledge of electiicitj and of the tiansmission of 
powei by belts and geaiing should bo added to the list of subjects m Rule 77 The 
fne hundred feet limit should be done away with, and also the power to report on 
boilers for licensing jiuiposcs at present possessed by first class engineers The 
latter is most objectionable If this were done the actual powers of first and second class 
engineers become ideolical and the only advantage of obtaining a fiist class certificate would 
be evidence of greater knowledge of the science which the holder possessed It would in 
fact bo similai to the extra fast class of the Boaid of Trade, and as his work would be on 
land, marine certificates should not bo recognised as entitling the owner to a land certificate 
The syllabus of subjects would have to be revised to bring the examination more into accord 
with land piaeticc 

Attention w as called by the Public Services Commission to the objection to having 
repicseiitatives ot boilei ownois on the body responsiblo for the administiation of the Act 
The individual interests are sutficiently protected by technical assessors sitting with a 
magistiato to hear appeals 

OrAI, EVIDENCi, 23 rd January 1918 

Mr G B Zoto — Q Is the up-country manufacture of par-boilcd iicc seasonal or 
continuous? — A It is seasonal It docs not go on throughout the whole ycai but it is 
spread over a pait — foi about seven or eight months 

Q Wheie does the labour come from ? — A Up-couiitir chiefly Burmese come They 
come from the sui rounding villages 

Q Are they employed on agricnltuie the rest of the vear or what? — A I made enquines, 
and so fai as I can make out, some of them aie engaged m ap-multure and some of them do 
nothing the rest of the time 

Q What are the wages ? — A Six annas a day ajiproxiniately, sometiiiics a little more 
and sometimes a little less 

Q There is not much Indian labour up-country ’ — A There is no Indian labour on 
boiled nee manufacture up the Piome line Between Pegu and Moulmein and Rangoon it is 
almost entirelj Indian labour on boiled nee 

Q And on other rice ? — A, It is almost all Indian labour everywhere 
Q And what v\ ages do thej get 7 — A About eight annas a day 

Q Are these boiled iice mills factories under the Act? — A Yes The Act m this 
piovince applies to all factoiies m which more than twentj peisoiis arc employed 

Q Do you hav e much ditficulty about the employment of women for too long hours ? — 
A No Their work scaiccly comes under the Act It is not inside the factoiy itself 

Q What about the emplojment of clnldien ? Arc there many ? — A Practically none 
Q What does the supeivisiug staff of these iice mills consist of ? — A Theio does not 
seem to be anj There is the owner who usually looks after the whole thing He is not an 
expert in rice milling, and there is no staff to run it 

Q Is the mill run on paddy husk or wood charcoal ? — A AH the paddy mills aio run on 
paddy husk 

Q Wheie do these certificated engineers who are in charge of the boileis come from? — 
A, The majority of the small mills have engine driveis 
Q Third class ^ — A They are called engine drivers 

Q What coriesponds to the thud class certificate in other jjoymees — A I think so 
Q That 18 the lowest kind of recognised boiler mechanic ? — A You cannot look upon 
them as mech.imcs 

Q They can diivc the engine ? — A Yes That is all they can do 

Who are they ? Are they Burmese ? — A I should say there aie not more than half 
a dozen Burman drivers in the province When a Buiman takes up that kind of work he 
generally manages to get a second class certificate The Burman does not v ery much like 
doing the same work as Indians The Bniman would think that it would not be quite a 
pioper thing to do the work which an ordinary engine driver docs There is a certain amount 
of that sort oi dislike on the part of the Buiman. 
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0, Wheie do tbe Bniman certificated mecbanics come from ? — d There are some 
engineering shops in Burma and they get their tiaimng there chiefly 

Q Railway woihshops or private shops ? — A Bullock Biothers have a large engineeiing 
woiks and they go 'there There is a comparatively small place in Bassem in which theio aie 
several apprentices Some of them come from theie and some from the Railway shops 

Q You know, of course, that a comparatively laige proportion of men with mechanical 
knowledge in India have had then tiaining in the Ra*lnay workshops ’ — A No doubt some 
of them aie trained in the railwa} works here, but I tllink most of them are trained in the 
general engineering works In any case there are comparatively very few engineeis who 
have been trained in the country at all 

<2 You do not have any Government institution which trams 1st and Snd class 
certificated engineers ? — A There is an engineering school at Insein and I believe there is 
sonic arrangement between that school and the Boiler .Commission, that so many yeai-s’ 
instruction counts. I do not know the details. I believe theie is some such system The 
Boilei Commission may be able to give more information on that point 

Q Is the question of housing lahoiii in Bangoon or in any of the other large towms 
acute ? — A No It is in the small miBs scattered about in the yiingles 'VI here there are 
municipalities, housing is fairly good Where there aie mills dotted along in the delta, 
housing accommodation is frequently very poor 

Q The state of aifaiis in India in organised industries is piactically this, that, if an 
industry is started in the country away from any town of any size at all, employcis moie or 
less largely by force of ciicumstinces put up accommodation, and if it is a decent industry 
very good accommodation too — A The Burma Railways have just started a new town not 
very fai from Mandalay They have got csccllent accommodation foi*' work-people there I 
think in the else of small nco mills where they employ 4-0 oi 50 people the houses in which 
the coolies live are not good 

<2 They are worse than in their own villages ? — A I would not like to say that 
<2 In Rangoon, for instance, is there congestion, oveiciowding and so on ? — A No 
Q Are there many lodgers m a ten feet square room ^ — A It is difficult to say how 
many people aie living in one loom There is plenty of accommodation in the factory premises 
for those people, but sometimes they overcrowd 

Q Are the houses put up by the films who employ laige quantities of labour ? Do they 
put up builclings for operativ os, or do the operatives live in the oidinaiy houses put up by 
outsiders ? — A In hroiilmem the operatives live in privately owned houses In all the othei 
towns with veiy few exceptions — very few of them may live out, — nearly all live in 
accommodation prov ided by the employeis 

Q On the employer’s premises ? — A Yes Quite close to the mill Occasionally a 
little further away 

Q Is theie a relatively low or high proportion of female labour employed in these 
Rangoon factories heie ? — A Very little indeed If there are 60 male coolies you mav see 
3 or 4 females 

Jion’ble Sir 11 N Moolerjee — Q The houses arc built by the factory owners ? — A By 
the factory owncrs'exccpt in Moulmein 

Q Wh it IS it in Rangoon ? — A The factory owners supply accommodation 
Q Do they build houses or lure houses for them ? — A They are in then compound 

~ Mr A Ghatterton — Q They build a sort of banacks in each compound in Rangoon? — 
A Yes 

Q And the men are practically all single men and they live so many in a room? — 
-A That IS the idea 

<2 And these aie all under whose' inspection ? — A In the municipalities, the muni- 
cipalities inspect them 

<2 Do you inspect them ? — A No I do not myself take any action when I find 
crowding, but I report to the municipality I do not take any direct action 

Q, I saw some of these barracks in connoxtion with the saw mills this morning and 
they struck me as particularly clean Is that the general character of the housing accommod- 
ation whTch is provided in Rangoon ? — A I do not think housing accommodation is at all 
bad in Rangoon 1 have no experience of Indian factories ^ 

Tothe Frendcnl — These factories are under my control, and also under the control of 
the municipality, but as it IS undesirable to have dual control over these I do not take any 
action directly but I repoit the matter to the municipality 

Mr 0 B Low — Q Have you any statutory powers in connection with housing, or is it 
merely an administiative question ? — A They aie considered as forming part of the factory 

Mr A GlihaUciton — <2 They live 30 or 40 m a room ? — A Sometimes they have long 
rooms wlieio they all live togelhei and in some other places they aie divided into compart- 
ipenta 

?5a 
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Q It IS very much Iifee military barracks In Upper Unrma you have small mat 
houses wheie Burmese live 

Q Are these imported coolies ? The Burmese have separate houses ?—J Yes 

HorFlle Sir H A' Jllbolerjee—Q Has the municipality any lules as to the area that 
each man !<? to occupy ? — A There aie regulations about the space, ventilation, and accommod- 
ation 

Q Is there any inspeotoi to see how many people live in one house ? — A If there aio 
very many people I suppose the municipality will see that its conditions aie complied with 

Mr A ChatteUon — Q The men pay no rent ?—j4 No Not actually 

Mr G.B Low — Q At the beginning of your note j ou call attention to a "Note on 
Biiima Industries ” 'What is the note about ? I have not seen it 

{Ilon’lle Mr Ihompson evplamed that it was a note written by Mr. Moms giving an 
account of the present position of the various indnstnes in Burma It was circulated for the 
assistance of witnesses who wished to gi\e replies to the several questions sent to them It was 
not a note expressing any opinions of any Innd, hut merely gave an account chiefly of local 
industries so that witnesses might have puch infoimation as Government could give them 
to assist them in answeimg the questions ) 

Q Turning to this question of engineer certificates a^ain, you consider that the system 
of engineer eeitificates should he maintained, but they Aould he homogeneous and inter- 
changeable, and the same thing with regard to boiler certificates In certain provinces for 
instance, Bengal and Madras, there is no system of licensing engineers, and the Bengal 
Inspector of I'actoiies has told us that he had no more accidents than anywhere else, in fact 
lather less Do you think the idea of engineer certificates is necessary at all? — A. Yon can 
look at the engmeei certificates fiom two points of view One is the safety point of vieu, 
and it certainly does seem piobable that accidents are less likely to occur in provinces in which 
the man has been tiained than elsewheie There is also anofhei point, A gi eat many small 
millonmers in this country have no engineering knowledge at all and are not really in a position 
to form an opinion whether the man whom they wish to employ is an engineer who could look 
after then mill, whether he is suitable or not, whether he has any expeiionce oi not, and I 
think that the system of licensing or certifying enginceis is probably of assistance in that 
way 

Q There is another point of view which has been yiut to us by some who have had 
peisonal expeiienco of it that the 3rd-gi ado engineer, or engine-driver especially, has to be 
paid an artificially high mge because of the existence of tins system of certificate, that the 
Bengal ongine-diivei is yust as good or as bad a man, but that he can be had cheapei because 
theie IB no necessity for him to take a certificate ? — A It is to giv'e the factory -owner some 
idea as to the experience and training the man has had This vv ill apply equally to all 
classes of engineers 

Q If a man has a factory which is big enough to require the certificate of a 1st or 2nd- 
class engineer he must have knowledge, either himself or have access to knowledge, which will 
enable him to make up his mind as to whethei the man is worth to be employed or not ? — A 
Yes , I am not quite sme they always have Some of these mills are in the hands of persons 
who have no.knowledgo of the business at all, I am not thinking so much about the Jaige 
European firms who are quite big enough to look after themselves, but I am thinking about the 
small Burmese millers 

Q You aie m favour of the foimation of the post of Diiector of Industiies who would 
be subordinate to the Director of Agiicultuie What is your reason for thinking that he 
should be subordinate to the Diiector of Agriculture, instead of parallel ? — A I think yon 
get more co-oidination in that way I am not a believer in the multiplication of departments, 
but I would concentrate, as far as possible, in one department The industries in this province, 
except mining, are very closely dependent on agriculture 

Q The Director of Indnstnes would be concerned with questions of commercial and 
industrial intelligence, of local purchase of stores, and assisting in starting new 
propositions ? — A That point paiticnlarly would bo closely connected with agriculture 

Q Aie there not' other ways of co-ordinating beyond merely subordinating ^~A I 
think that is the best way 1 think that is the most satisfactory way 

Q Don’t you think, the Direcloi of Industries should he a man of fairly good status and 
position, much like the Director of Agriculture ? — A Any work requiring conimnnicalions 
w ith Consuls abroad would be earned on m the name of the Director of Agriculture 

Q After all, that is a very small pail of his woik Supposing you have a fairly large 
scheme for jiutting up small power plant for pumping and things of that sort, supposing 
there IS a question of assisting factories like match factories, and so on, presumably the 
Diiector of Industries would be the roan with a technical department undei him whom you 
would look to ? — A Yes , hut still so many industries m this couutiy depend upon the utihz- 
tion of agricultural pioducts that I think it is desirable that they should all be under one 
depaitmcnt Take the question of Banana fibie That is a most promising industiy and jou 
must have the Agricultural Department w orking out the impioved plant for fibre, selecting 
which plant IS suitable, and the Industrial Depaitment working out the machinery foi 
preparing fibre 
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Q Why do you consider that the mining department should he hopt apart from 
industries ? — A I did not say that 

<3 You said ]ust now that, apart from mining, his mam business would he industiies 
allied with agiiculture Would not mining be an impoitant sphere of his work ? — A It 
would he There might almost be a special mining man I have not thought about it 

Q Is it not just as important to keep cottage industries in touch with co-operative 
credit as to keep in touch with agiiculture? — A I think so That is the intention at 
present, to keep the Dll ector of Agnciiltuie very closely connected with the co-operative 
department 

Q How would you do that by means of subordination ? Don’t you want parallel 
co-oidination for that purpose, rather than putting one under the other ? — A Personally I 
would rather have subordination than parallel oo-ordiiiation I believe that you should have 
one man who will be able to secure co-ordination There is alu ays jealousy spnnginguip 
when you have three parallel departments 

il/) A Chatlcrton — Q I undeistand that the list of factones which is appended to 
your note is a list of factories employing more than &0 hands ? — A Yes 

0, Are there many rice milU which do not come under this classification — 4 Piactic- 
ally 30 or 40 in the whole country, not more 

<2 That 16 the very outside figure ? — A It includes neaily all 

Q What tvpe of machinery do they employ in the small mills ? — A Some of them 
are big mills in miniatuie, but others have self-contained p'ant which the Germans piiished 
into the countrj 

Q In any of these small mills do they use oil 01 gas engines ? — A I only know two 
or three vvheie they use them They get paddy husk free and they bum it in the hoilci 
If you use oil you hav e got to buy kerosene oil 

Q The small amount of paddy husk is not sufiicient to drive the plant especially on 
the Engleherg system?—^ I have never found it insufiicient, except on boiled rice 
They found it difticult to work on boiled rice only and they used to do a certain amount 
of boiled rice and a certain amount of oidinary iice When they used it on boiled nee 
alone they did not find it sufficient 

Q Arc oil engines used in Burma ^—A In cotton-ginning 

Q In the factories which are included in this list which you have fninishcd us we may 
lake it that the great bulk of them aie steam plant ? — A The great bulk 

Q Dealing with these smaller plant, and not the large European plant, in what sort 
of condition do they keep their machinery? — A It turns out rice all right The whole 
thing 18 shaking about It depends upon the building itself The Goman plant and 
machinery is mounted on girders separate from the walls, but the ordinary plant and 
machinery me attached to the main posts of the building and the whole building shakes about 
I think, considenng everything, it is rather wonderful how good the foundations are They do 
not seem to have trouble about it 

■f 

Q Before the war were many of these rice mills fitted up with Geiman machinery''’ — A 
Yes, it was coming in largely 

Q And, as regards saw mills, had the Germans any business in that direction, or was it all 
Biitish machinery ? — A All British, I think there are a few American saws The machinery 
on the oilfields is chiefly American 

Q Does this list of factories include the oilfields ? — A No Only refineries 

Q, Do you inspect the plant on the oilfields ? — A No They have a few workshops and 
I inspect them I do not inspect the machinery in connection with the wells All the boilers 
and engines on the oilfields are under the Boilei Act under the Inspector of Boilers 

Q In reference to your suggestion that the Director of Industiies should be subordinate 
to the Director of Agiicultuie, what do you think should be the qualification of the Director of 
Industries? Should he be an engineer, ora business manor an administrative officer? — A 
It IS desirable that he should know very many different things and have had a wider expe- 
ncnce in many directions It is probably impossible to find a man possessing all the 
qualification which might be useful to i Director I think it would be bettei to get a man 
who IS keen on the development of the countiy and tactful I think that is more impoitant 
than engineering knowledge or business experience although both of them aie very valuable 

Q Do you think that a man without any special qualifications, such as you propose the 
Directoi of Industries should be, would be a useful adviser to the Director of Agriculture ? — A 
I think he would study the subject I think he ought to be on that job permanently 

Q "What subjects do you think he should study ?—^ He ought to go about the country 
and make enquiries as to what use is being made of any indigenous products on a very small 
scale, and then to see whether that small scale is capable of becoming large 

Q He will deal with cottage industries''’ — A Ho will try to form them into large 

industries 
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Q Take the one that seems to be a matter of some importance now Take the question 
of the utilisation of waste paddv husk ? — J That I think is a subject for an expert m all 
probability 

Q You wil^ get ont a man from home as a chemist to be put upon i job like that? — 

I do not think that particular job is promising, but in similar cases 1 would 

Q If you have a man without anj technieal qualifications and subordinate to the Director 
of Agriculture, don’t you think that it is probable that a great many very promising proposi- 
tions might entirely escape his notice ? — j I think it is probable that a great many might 
escape his notice, but he will probably find a good many on which he could work This 
country is abundant with propositions The man should have so many different qualifications 
that all of them cannot be found m one man 

Sir D J Tata — Q I do not quite follow the answer that you gave to Mr Chatterton 
just now with reference to this paragraph, I do not quite understand its meaning “If, as is 
sometimes assumed to be the case, the selling of an article ^osts from 60 per cent, to 100 per 
cent of the actual cost of production it would appear that an undertaking by Government 
to purchase goods from factories in this country uould be a valuable concession to the 
manufacturer while — provided that the goods were as suitable foi use as those jwoduced at home 
— it would have the advantage of costing Government nothing?” — A Supposing Government 
wants to buy a certain article and the price of imported article is one nipee and you can buy 
the same manufactured in this country for ore rupee, it does not matter to Goiernment 
whether it buys the imported article or the local one-, but it will be of aalue to the Indian 
manufacturer 

Q "What do you mean by "The selling of an article costs from 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent of the actual cost of production?” — A The cost of selling to the public includes the cost 
of advertising and commercial agents and all that If your article can be profitably manufac- 
tured for a rupee the actual cost to the public may be two rupees owing to the charges which have 
to be borne by the article on account of advertisements and travellers’ charges and the other 
expenses m connection with retail sale If Government purchased an article of this type 
dll ect from the makeis at the open market price of two laipecs, Government would bo paying 
no more than at present while the maker would be getting a high rate of profit 

Q In the first part of your opening sentence you say “ People have been told so often 
that Burma is an agiioultural province that the fact is entirely overlooked that tlieie are at 
present 513 factories registered here” Have you any idea of the capital employed m 
agriculture and the capital emploj ed in these factories ? — A No Lan d is chiefly Go\ ernment 
land I belieio 

Qt Have you foimed auv idea of the lelative importance of these two — ^Low much capital 
IS employed in the one and how much in the other ? — A I have no idea Agriculture is far 
and away the biggest industrv 

0, The mere fact that there are 613 factories does not help us in forming an idea, because 
the capital employed in them may be comparatively very little? — A It is possible. 

Q There is one moie question that I should like to ask you You say in connection with 
pioneer faotones, “ But, if successful, young men of means desirous of starting in the 
industry would be allowed to work in the factory for a year in order to be trained ” Is there 
any desire on the part of the Burman to go in for industrial work of this kind and to be 
trained? Would he apply himself, and would he work with his hands ?— jf. Yes There is 
no reason why he should not 

Q There is no difficulty here in making the Burmese to takeaip manual work , to take 
to industiics where they have to work themselves ? — A I think they would be willing to do 
that They make good engineers 

Str F R Stewart —Q Is most of the land on which labom is housed round Bangoon 
within municipal limits ? — A Nearlj all 

Q Has there been any difficulty between the emplovers-and the municipality as to the 
terms on which land is leased out for housing labour ? — A The land belongs to the employers 
usually 

Q Do the employers sometimes consider the municipal regulations harsh ? — A No 
doubt thev do That occurs in all municipalities all over the world 

<3 You do not thinK there is anything particular in that complaint ? — A I do not 
think so 

Q You think the municipal regulations are leasonable ? — A Yes 

Q You consider housing conditions round here are satisfactory ?— A Yes 

Q Y ho are the body re=ponsible for the administration of the Boiler and Prime Moveis 
Act? — A The Burma Boiler Commission 

Q Undei which you are the executive authority ? — A I have nothing to do with it 

Tho District Magistiate of Rangoon is its Chairman 

<2 And I suppose there are representatives of the mills and other people on it? — A. 
They consist of the District Magistrate of Rangoon as the Chairman, the Marine Engineer 
to Government as Secietary and executive member, and three others who arc engineers of 
firms or memlers of hrmo 
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{Witness here gave conjidenital evidenee) 

Mr G Jj Zoto — Q Has theie been any other attempt it river tiansport besides the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company ? — jl Yes There have been a lot of small Btiimese and Chinese 
launch owners 

Q They have all proved a failure ^—A I know one or two launches running up and 
down a part of the delta now 

Q Do those small concerns constitute seiious competition? — A No serious 
competition 

Q And is there my agieement between them about rates ? — A None that I have 
heard of 

Q How are rates by river and rail if j ou compare them — A I do not knon The 
Chamber of Commerce will tell j ou I have heard complaints of high rates fioni the Railway 
Q Is the llailvay at all a very seiious competitoi with the river tianspoit? Docs it 
tend to keep rates down ? — A Alyingyan, Prome and Mandalay ais practically the only 
towns that are served bj boat There are a few moie Between Rangoon and hlandalay, 

Mjingyan IB the only station on the liver which IS solved by both railway and rivei Thej 
do not touch much Mandalay to Rangoon is the only real length where there is competition 
Q And there are not many railways in the delta ? — A None whatever 
Q Is rice sent fiom Mandalay to Rangoon ? — A Milled rice, and not paddy 
Q Is there any competition for transport of goods between hlandalay to Rangoon 
between the railway and river transport ? — A There is a certain amount 

Q Are the existing steamei rates too high in joui opinion, or befoie the war weie 
they too high? — A I couldj*" not say You may get moie infoimation from the Chamber 
of Commerce 

{Witness here gave confidential evidence ) 

Witness subsequently submitted the following supplementary note 
The rates for freight between Rangoon and Mandalay are shown in the following 
table, extracted from the published schedules of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Limited 
It IS stated that the rates refer to “Goods by weight oi by measurement at cariiei’e option 
per ton of 20 cwt or 50 cubic feet The distance of the stations from Rangoon in miles 
IS shown in the second columli Stations served by both the Railwaj and the liver are 
shown in italics Attention is invited to the jump in the lates between Prome and Thajetmyo 


A table exlracied from the schedules published by Messis the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, 

Limited 


Stations 

Miles from 
RaugoOD 

ircight rales 

Bcmabxs 


0 

Ks A 


Bangoon to — 




Ha utiu 

lOG 

G 0 


Tandoon 

136 

6 0 


Danubyu ■ 

152 

6 0 


Sen.ada 

m 

6 0 


Myanaung 

2^b 

7 S 


Frame 

311 

b 0 


TUayetnijo 

355 

12 0 


X 




MjnblA 

<103 

13 8 


Mngwo 

420 

1 

13 8 


Hmbu • • 

123 

13 8 


Icnangyaung . 

458 ' 

1 

13 8 


Smbyugyun 

483 

13 0 


Salcmyo • 

508 

13 8 


i’agau . 

563 

13 S 


Fabokku 

583 

15 0 


^ O D 




Myxngyan 

618 

15 0 

- 

Mandalay . 

70S 

1 0 



* See supplementary note. 
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Training of labour and supei vision 

Lack of primary edncation is a \ery great hindrance to industiial development the educa* iwimiry 

tiou lequiied, in my opinion, IS sanitation, the three E’s and practical noikshop insti notion 
The former is essential befoie progress can he made, the latter vronld tend to inspiie an 
intelligent interest in manual labour and pride in its successful accomplishment One notices 
this lack in plant controlled by the native where machines have bright parts, they are 
neglected or painted at the fiist opportunity They are careless with tools and do a gieat 
deal of damage by their primitive methods of overcoming temporal y difficulties Wheie a 
a native of India has attracted mOie than the oidinaiy attention of his European supervisor and 
the latter has given a little extia attention and instruction to him, I ha\e noticed veiy marked 
improvement foi compaiatively little efiort on the instructoi’s part 

Vernacular schools have, in the neighbourhood of the refineries of the Buima Oil 
Company, taught a few men who saw advancement in a slight knowledge of figures, simple 
addition and subtiaotion, but the recipients of this instruction leain ]ust enough for that 
purpose and are, in general, too old foi fmther education, otheiwise nothing has been done 
to improve the labourer’s efficiency and skill beyond the reward of advancement at then 
work 

Education in simple sanitation and mode of cooking and living, simple elementaiy 
education, reading, writing, arithmetic and practical training are required 

Better housing conditions are necessai y, and this should not be cvacted fiom the employei , 1'“" stniulftnl of 
it IS not appreciated I have the experience, with such laboui as the Buima Oil Company 
house, that they will do nothing to impiove sanitaiy conditions and are very destructive of 
house pioperty 

Of our own employees, the bulk send, at least, half their earnings to support homes and 
families in India , the lesult is a poor class of house in the ncighbouiing village "r municipahty, 
low rateable values and no money for munioipal development Eecently the Burma Oil 
Company built barracks at a cost of Ks 1,20,000 to accommodate 2,000 coolies, chaigmg 12 
annas per month per head with copious water supply, septic tank la times, cooking accommoda- 
tion, etc after two years there are about 700 living thcie, the bulk are living within 
municipal boundaiies in dunng huts with mud floois and suiface diainage water supply for 
all domestic needs, rent A.s 8 pei month They prefoi such contaminated watei to aitesian 
well watei because the lattei has no taste {verb sap) The only reme.dy I see heio is the 
encouragement of imported laboui to make thou homes and bring then families heie 
Such encouragement would take the form of cheap land with gaiden plots and encouiagement 
to labour to become houmlioldeis I quite see the difficulty of accomplishing this it 
means large aioas for sanitation, water supply and policing, but it seems to me the best 
remedy 

Apprentices are trained in Buima Oil Company mechanical workshops, they develop into Apprentice system, 
quite satisfactory fitters but hare neither technical knowledge, tiaining, nor the elementary 
education to take advantage of the lattei if it weie available 

The Buima Oil Company are employing gradually better class Anglo-Indians as shift 
engineers and find them, on the whole, satisfactoiy They are not fitted for the superior 
posts and do not control labour as efficiently as the European although they have an adi antage 
over the lattei in their knowledge of Indian languages 

I have not had experience of night schools for shoit-time employees and, with the Night-scLooU 
exception of a vernacular one, such do not exist in Syriam or the District I am not awaie of 
any in Rangoon but, if such were established, their certificates would be of considerable value 
to employers in estimating the value of employees oi candidates for employment. 

I have lecently had several applications from clerks, who wished to learn shoit-hand and 
typewriting, that they may bo allowed leave to go to Rangoon tutOis for the purpose These 
applications have been granted and advances from salaries made to pay fees In each case it 
meant a loss to the Burma Oil Company of half a day foi each lesson Night schools in the 
neighbourhood would render such loss unnecessary and would encourage laigei numbers 
to improve their knowledge 

Thcie are several schools in the neighbouihood of the Refineries which, if libeially 
supported by Government, could, I think, easily run night classes these schools aie run by 
Missions of various denominations This would be the least expensive method of initiation of 
such a scheme and would afford data, in the shortest time, of the likelihood of a more elaborate 
system being appreciated oi necessary 

I am of opinion that, in the event of Government giving grants-in-aid to such schools for 
the development of night classes in commercial and industnal subjects, that control be 
exercised by a Department of Industry the lattei, being in touch with industrial require- 
ments, would be moie sympathetic of such requirements and, theiefoie, better able to advise 
on the subjects and methods of instuiction 

The night schools should be quite distinct from the day schools as in many parts of 
Scotland, the teachers being paid pel lecture or attendance whether they are on the day staff oi 
not The night schools simply use the bchools and fittings (certain clasbes drawing monthly 
salaries of Rs 50 and ov'cr would, of couise, pay for instruction, clerks, mechanics, eic ) 

26 
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Supervisors afad 
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^teJianical 
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In petroleum lefinmg, supervisors and slulled manageis are all Euiopeans, trained m 
Emope , tlieir tiaimng IS usuallj geneial, wlietliei in chemistry or engmeonng and in most 
cases tlicii knowledge of lefining and petroleum in geneial is gained lieie The general 
training and o\peiicncc in manufactme at home, not neoessarilj in petroleum or allied 
industnes, is indispensable and our experioiico is that the training g lined subsequent to 
Umveisity oi technical college for, say, two or thieo -^eais in a home factory, more than 
doubles a man’s value 

The Anglo-Indian or native of India is not j ct able to compete with the European for 
these posts and, in my opinion, will not do so for a long time yet They are not so self-reliant 
dependab'c in emergencies, and have seldom anr initiative furthei, they have many 
undesiiahle habits, not peciiliai to India, but more marked here than at Home, of which the 
most leprehensiblo is tlie exaction of mone^ fiom subordinates and tlio consequcn't lack of 
ooutiol 01 the propel land of influenco Over the latter 

Government could give voiy aaliiablo aid to supervisors, managers and technical experts 
to study conditions and methods in otner countries by accrediting such to their con- 
sulates, embassies or any organivation instituted before or after the wai for the furtherance 
of Empire trade I spent seven months in Gcimany, Galicia, Eoumaiiia and Austria 
before the wai studying potioloum refining in these countiies They were very much more 
advanced in their methods than wo are hero or in America, cspecialh in the Austrian State 
refineries "U’e are rapidlv oveitaking them and would, probably, have been up to their 
standard but foi the dilficulty of obtaining now plant and material during the war Their 
labour is much superioi, one man being equal to si\ here and sometimes to ten They had 
the gieat advantage w'hen building their lefinenes of building for a definite output and there- 
fore erected units of great capacity whereas wo liave a large number of units added from time 
to time as the business developed 

I considei the advantages of such tout's in other countries of inestimable value and more 
especiall) for men emplpjed 111 India The feeling here is that one gets out of touch and 
such a tour makes one lealise how much this is so 

There is no lack of uniformity in the standard of cvamimtions in this prov nice, in my 
evporiouce 

y 

General offtctal admnmiralion and organxsaUon 

I have no expoiienco pistifjing comments undei this heading, but I have no doubt that a 
Boaid of Industries would more than justi^ its existence and am of opinion that it would be 
difficult to find aDirectoi of Industries who would, in his own person, be able to advise on both 
the business and technical side and therefore believe that a Boaid of Adviseis with an official 
Director oi President would be the better method 


Organuaiion of Ttchncal and Scicnltfic Dcpaitmcnis of Government, 


Tcctnological 
Inititntions 
for Bnrnm 


Eefcrcncc hbrarlcfl 


Colleges of 
Commerce 


Theio IS no scientific or technical depaitment in this province which can advise in 
petroleum refining and the only department which could do so efficiently would be a teohno- 
logical institution capable of conducting reseaioh and advising on now products to be obtained 
or new applications of such or OMstiiig products 

Such an institution would at the same time tram the men required for the development of 
industry 

There is, for instance, a probability of materials for djes and high explosives, etc , being 
obtamed economically from peti oleum but such development will be impossible without a 
plentiful supply of skilled labour such as a technological iiistifute oi college would produce 
I think Buiraa with its vast resouiccs would justify the establishment of such an institution of 
its own because with the dev elopment of its communications, there will bo large numbers of 
new industries requiring technical assistance and India IS too fai away to be of such assist- 
ance as will be lequiied 

Poi my profession, liteiaturo of anj" value is unobtainable in local libraries As it is a 
specialised subject appealing to a limited number and as the books go out of date ve'rj quickly, 
it IS peihaps impossible to expect libraiies to have such on their sholveo but with a technical 
college 01 technological institute such books would be necessary It would bo a great adv antage 
if copies of patent specifications and bulletins of special subjects issued by indiisliial bureaus 
and laboratories of allied and foreign countiies could be consulted m reference libraries, those 
afford much more up to-date and useful information than the bulk of books or woiks of 
lefeience 

This would be the logical and necessary development in course of time of the technical 
college and the iiidustiial and commercial education in day and night schools , meantime it 
would probably be premature 


General 

The business of jetioleum production and refining being in the hands of largo companies, 
the development is pushed as far as maikets will permit Its dependence on foreign supplies 
such as non and stool, tinplate and general machinery will decrease as Indian sources qf 
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supply becomo aviilablc Tbo distiibution to the consumer m bulk should be cncouiaged as 
much us possible It is the least dangerous foim of transport when properly bandied and, bad 
it been more largch employed in India pro wai, a vast amount of tonnage and money 
would ha\e been saaod vitb the added adaantage of a lower piieo to the consumei 


Addendum 

In mj remarks anont (be better bousing of labom, I note tlio employees send about half 
tlicir earnings to India Tbc amount sent from ibc local Post Office in Syriam "N illage is 
, . , about half a lakb ^ niontbh If this money were 

‘ spent locally a great deal would accrue to tbe 

Mumcipibt^ I would suggest to the Commission that, as tbe bulk of tbe labour in tbe 
Proiincc IS Indian, this dniii is going on in all paits of tbe Province and is surely a very 
strong additional re ison, to tlio many cogent ones advanced by v arious people in recent 
jearv, uby Burma should be allowed to letam bf>r total revenues for her internal development 


OnAL Evidence, 23iii> Janoaki 1918 

H on’ lie Sir B N Moolerjee — Q You say m your note under tbe beading “Low 
standard of comfort ” that “ bottei bousing conditions aro necessary and this should not bo 
exacted from tbe employer etc ” Do tbc employers out beie jirov ido houses foi tbeir woik- 
people ? — A Ho, not for all, only for a certain number, that is, for those whom we require iii 
the f ictory night and daj and whoso work is continuous to them wo give free quarters 
Quite recently in tbe case of these barracks which I mention in tbc note ue have taken away 
-the cbai go altogether, and we are putting tbe men up there free, and they aie coming in 
graduallj But tbc objection Ibej' have is to be compelled to live in organised baiiacks , 
they do not like that 

Q Why do they object to live in bettor quai tors ? — A They object to tbe discipline of 
living in quarters inside the fence wlicic they aro not allowed to bring in strangers or to make 
disturbances 

Q Wh it remedy do you suggest for that ? — d The municipality at the piesent moment 
with a little fin nice can do much to improve tbe bousing conditions , tboirown coolies live in 
the worst hovels, and only the muiiioipably can remedy that 1 do not think 3 ou could expect 
other people to do it, so long as municipal propertj is clearly not up to tbc standaid, tbe muni- 
cipalitj exact from other people, altliougli they arc impioving gmdualh Private pi opiietois 
are doing more tliaii the inunicipility who have not got funds to do it 

Q But supposing private proprietors get 1 ind fiom Gov eiiimcnt on easj terms, do you 
think thej would be vvilhng to build suitable houses for these workpeople ? — A Yes, tbeie 
arc a certain number who hive built quite good class houses foi workpeople, but tbeie the 
water supply IS not efTicient , tbc muuioipil watci siipplj requiies better means of distiibu- 
lion 

Are tbcfec within tbe municipal limits ? — A Yes A plentiful supply of good potable 
witcr IB 111 existence, but there is no sj stem of distribution The source here is an Artesian 
well 400 feet deep drilled with the assistance of the Burma Oil Company, it yields ovei 60,000 
gallons per 2 }' houis and is ou tho outskirts of the municipality necessitating long carry 

Q C innot the employer compel the municipality to snpplj water for these people ? — A 
The people who come there arc not so badly off as they are in othci places, but the water 
supply has to bo brought from some distance and in the hot weather tbc supply fails (t e , 
from dug wells) 

<2 You speak about the system of apprentices in the Burma Oil Company , do you take 
apprcnticcR tboro ? — A Yts 

Q What class of people arc thoj ? — A Biirmans 

Q With whit standard oLcduoatioii ? — A Mostly tho Intermediate ovaminatiou of 
Calcutti Univetsitj , and some of them up to the B A. final 

Q What are their prospects ? — A W ell, this is just a now venture on our part, we 
commenced this about a year and a half or two years ago , the intention is to try lo tram them 
Bufficientlj to bo able to take up tbc places of Covenanted Europeans Tbe European is 
drawing up to Bs oOO or GOO, ind wo aro endeavouring to tiain them to do work which 
entails supervision of distillation plant or refrigeration plant, they have to be responsiblo 
day and night, probably in threc^ shifts, one man would be in charge of 50 or GO or 100 men 
Wo give them chemical training first, as their business is a scientifio one and is becoming 
more so ev erj day 

Q Do you think that this plan Will bo successful ? — A 1 have got 8 of them just now, 
they aic doing very well 

Q From Burma or from Bengal?—/! All from Biirmv, this is only an experiment, 
and we do not wish to have too many lands of people at one time, we prefer usually to 
take Burmans 

<2 Besides their antitiide for ohcmistry, hive they aptitude for mechanical engineer- 
ing ? — We h IV c not bad y'ouug men with similar educational standard 111 tho Engineer- 
ing Department but have bad others who, tiained 111 the country, are doing quite well None, 
however, have shown themselves capable of taking the higher posts so far ' 
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Q Do you think tliov can qualify lliemsolves to bo Eupenisois orfoiemen? — A Yes, 
quite oertaiuly tlicj would in tiino 

btr F JI. Stewart — Q You aic tho "Works Maiugoi and you are ako the Technical 
Chemist?—^ Y'es 

Q Whcio dii you stud} ? 

A In Glasgow m tho laborator} of the Cit\ Analyst foi fi\o yens, and thou I was in a 
technical college in Glasgow, and also in tho Uiuvorsit} 

Q You ha\e not studied m Amoiica ? — A No 

Q, IIow' many } ears’ expciieiico have }ou out hero ? — A 1 have been out here now 
almost 15 }oai6 

Q Have }ou had any expel icncc of the Imperial Institute ?— j-/ No 

Q Have } 0 u hid any correspondence oi aii) personal dealings With those Ameiican Insti- 
tutes which you mention ? — A Not peisonal 

Q Do }ou know who aio tho goicrnors of those institutes in America and how they 
aie aiipointed ? — A Do }ou refer to the American Bureau of Sliues or any particular 
Instituto ? 

<2 The institutes Tou mention w'lth reference to the publication of leseaich lesults — 
A There is a Metalluigical and General Institute in Pittsburg controlled foi many years 
b} late Robcit Kennedy Duncan whose publications such as the “New Chemistry’’ 
ha\ 0 been useful to man} in as much as their perusal has enlightened many people of the 
scope and profit to bo expected and attained by well conducted lescaichoicn in well estab- 
lished industiics Tho bulletins referred to are issued b} tho Bureau of Mines, etc 

Q, This s}Btem that }ou desciibc about proprictaiy rights in all discoi erics oi inventions 
being held h} tho donors of sGiolarships for a period of file years oi such furthei term ns the 
governors ol the institutes ma} consider necessary and eqliitable and tho publication 'of 
the results as the govciuors may direct , do }Ou think people out hero will agice to that ? — 
A I do not see w hy they should not Of course I i of or to some of tho big manufacturing 
conccins in America who offer scholarships some times for 10,000 dollars foi development 
of pal ticulai processes In a \ ery little time thc} recoup that and five} cars would not be 
lequiicd in most cases 

Q Who will decide as to tho period of time for which the donors will hold tho 
lights of an} discoveries ? — A I should si} it will rest with the governors of the college in 
question entiiol} There will pribabl} bo business men among them 

Q Y'^ou arc tiamuig Bui mans in chomistr} now with some prosiiect of success ? — A Ycsi 
with gieat prospect of succosss 

<2 What pay do they attain to ? — A "Wc ha\o been starling them on Rs 120 a month 
liSiug b} 20 rupees luciements to Its ICO , aftei that further promotion entircl} depends on 
each man’s work 

Q What pa} do leally good men go up to ? — A If the men are eqiuialent to tho men 
wo getfiom Home, they get the same They will go up to Es 250 to SOO, and from here if 
they can do thc w'ork the Euiopeaii doec, as efficiently, they would use with them, and I 
see no reason why the} should not icach Rs 700 — SOO per month 

Q On what pay do tho Europeans start ? — A Probably Rs 800 In fact they got less 
than that , but tho} hayo free quarters and they ha\e a certain number of seiiants, they 
hai 0 a home pai incut and a bonus in addition to pa} 

Q If you get an equally satisfactoi} Burman, would }ou gi\e tho same pay ?— ^ 
Piovided thc} can control 1 ibour The great tioiible with tho Burman is that ho desires 
continual holiday, has usually a laigc number of domestic bereavements which entail 
holidays, in addition to fetes, etc. This means ho cannot be ichcd on for a generation or so 
and wall bo his gieatcst handicap 

Q Do they como wath scientific training t — A They have not had much laboratory 
tr lining 

Q Is } our labour mostly from China ? — A Theie aio Chittagonians at tho Distillation 
Plant and Ooii} as and kouughee coolies also, Hindus mostl} as labouieis , in the soldering 
and tin making depaitment there are Hindu and Burman tradesmen, in fitting and boiler 
making theie aic Bengalis and Punjabis 

Q Is youi Indian labour mostl} migratory? Are they frequently going forw aids and 
backwaids to then homes 7 — A Not much more than the Euiopean It is onl} a question of 
going to then couiitr} after foui or fi\c yeais , otherwise thc} do not much change — with the 
exception of casual laboui 

Q And aie youi clerks all Burmans ? — A Chiefly Burmans and Chino-Biirmans 

Q, Do } our woikmcn attend any night_ schools ’ — A Yes, some of the Chittagonians 
have been ti}ing to get up a small night school of their own for their jounger ones, but 
they have not had \erv much encouragement So far they have a school lu the Milage, I 
believe w’hich teaches wilting and reading of then own language 
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Q In other parts of the country night schools do not seem very useful, the lahouiers 
corac to the school tired ? — A I think labour should not he tired Laboui works too long 
<2 "VYbat arc the hours of the labour hero? — A In the refinery labour comes at 6 in 
the morning, they practically work 12 hours, they get off for an hour in the morning at 
10 A M. for breakfast, resume at 11, and thereafter work till 6-30 i> m they aio not constantly 
at their work all their time, they get spells of 10 minutes, there is not a great deal 
of stiictnesB as rogaids the men being off for a little while, we have places for men to sit 
and smoke If it aieie possible to get labour to put in a fair amount of work in a shift, 
we could divide up the number we employ now into 8 houi shifts Oui experience is that 
on Company’s pay we got about 50 pei cent of the work that a contractoi maistiy gets out 
of the same men 

Q When you say with refeicnco to rescaich abroad, where do you mean? — A I mean 
of course research in England whoio there are very much bettei facilities than there are 
here, but lesearch up to a certain extent can ho done in India 

Q That does not piecludc you from recommending research institutes in Burma ? — 
A Not at all 

Q Blit 3011 are strongly in far our of refeiring problems to research institutes at 
Home ? — A There w ould bo 1 iter developments at homo and probably you can employ better 
men at home 

Q Supposing such an institute was started to deal with special tropical problems, do 
30U think Burma will be a suitable place? — A In preference to where ? 

Q In preference to Southern India for instance — A Well, speaking for Buima I should 
ccrlainl3 think so I could not speak for India 

Q But then what would bo an adiantage from the point of view of Burma might be 
the reierso for Southern India? — A The tluiig 13, ovciy communication from India takes 
four or fue da} s to reach Buima, ever} thing has to be sent o\ er b} sea, because there is no 
oicrland route Also, it is a great adiantige if problems can be discussed viva voce, 
reams of correspondence ire sated and altogetucr it 18 moie satisfactoiy , very often probably 
months of useless or unprofit ible w ork arc avoided 

Mr A Chatlcrlon — Q Are you in favour of establishing a Technological Institute m 
Rangoon ? — A Yes, it would be a dciclopmciit of the Rangoon College 

Q Would such an institute bo of aii} assistance to the Burma Oil Company ? — A Yes 
Q Apart from training chemists ? — A It would not be of immediate assistance , it would 
require to be developed till }0u have trameJ people to do ie=carch work 

Q Have }ou research chemists at work in Rangoon’ — I Ye^^, vvedo a certain amount 
of research, but wo have boon doing a gre it deal of what I would call, foi instance, analytical 
work 111 lesearch, as distmguishod from synthetic u-earch A research inscitute heie can 
assist chiefly in tr} lug to separate the constitucnls of oil and so forth and not only for 
synthetic work 

Q The work done iii your laboratory is, I undeistuid, analvtical vvoik and not 
synthetic ’ — A Not synthetic at alt 

Q Have vou any arrangemout at home for getting problems worked out ? — A We have 
a technical staff 111 London 

Q You have scientific experts ? — A Up to now nothing s} uthctic has been done 
Q Are you manufacturing 6} nthetic d}es or is it only laboratory work? — A Merely 

laboratory w ork so far 

Q You speak in the first paragraph of } our note about the hotter pay and prospects ir 
private employment compared with Government service Do you think then that if a private 
expert can get so mucli larger income as a specialist, you aio likely to get much useful vvoik 
done by a general technologist here in a Government College ? — A He will attract a great 
many to the institute If wo have a research laboratory with a great number of tiained men 
in it whom ho attiaots, I think there is some chance of getting something done 

Q That research would bo more or loss purely scientific ? — A Yes, purely scientific 
Q, Ho would not bo able to do any tcclmologital lesearch ? — A I think it would foim 
a foundation Institutes foi technological research would require a generous endowment, but 
anything new fiom the laboratory which seemed promising would no doubt bo largely aided 
by the industry concerned 

Q Can you give us an idea of the amount of money which is sotnctimes spent on these 
technical icscarchcs ? — A Tliey vary very much It might be £100 or £100,000 The 
Germans spent over 2 million in tlio production of indigo and contact sulphuric acid 

Q Arc there any examples of that kind in connection with the oil industry? — A Yes, 
but very few of them ontiiled really lirgesumsbccausotheyworousuallymeielyolibora- 
tions of or new designs of plant The process for clacking of oils has cost a good deal m 
various parts of the world, but speaking generally this phase of oil development has not cost 
much 

Q In regard to tho position of British industries, that is, industries in British Posses- 
sions and Colonies, is the gicater part of tho research in connection with this particular industry 
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done jn Garimnv or America ? — A A great deal of re:e3’'<-h vra^ daae by Dr Easier , 
tbe book be published is about the b>t one oa the petroleum mdustr'- but usaalU German 
books are compilations of other men's -work and Engltr is not an excep'.oa. 

Q In one of rour notes it ins stated that the meibods emp’ored in Burma t31 the 
outbreak of tbe war were not up to date'!’ — A Ye«, that is in mv note 

Q, And that since tbe war broke oat ion bad been rap.dlv bmging them up to date; 
IS that tbe result of research work out be'e or research work in Eagla d' — J It i: due 
partly to wy experience r ben I was abroad I -mw in the -ics'rtaa State BeSnenes pbicts 
that we bad not been accustomed to here I sar that Iarj,e units were pcssibleaf'd tnat the" 
could be built in such a way that the chances of fire are almo^ ceglimble. We bare also 
del eloped new methods of our own in Bnrma 

Q Then refemns: to tbe question of training Indmrs for the tecUnical side and to 
control mdustrv, do they come from the colleges with the ordina'^ L'nirersitv decree 
first !’ — A AAe have men with the B i and of her? wno faffed in the final 

$ Are they from the Rangoon College !’ — A Yes 

Q Yon have not taken cbemists from any otiier part of Ind a f — A Xo, I bare nc: so far 

Q Is there any large opening for these people here ’ How many of these Indian 
chemists could you cmplov — A 'Well, possddy in time we may manage to ge*" 20 cr 25 of 
them into different departments, it all depends on the dc’-e^opment of the busmessj we snail 
probabli reduce inferior labour very largeh, and increase ‘ecbnicaliy skilled labour 

Q flow many cbemual engineers are eraploicd out here’ — A. We have chemists and 
engineers entirely separate, quite distinct, bnt our chemists csually have gam&l a g’^eat deal 
of expenence in engincenng *u home industries probably in steel wo*fc or such o^her kind of 
industry at home 

Q, Do chemists do designmg? — A Geneml designing Tbe chemist md cates tee 
nature of the plant reqairtd probabU tbe ni''tenals advisable for its ccnstructim, etc , the 
engineer designs and builds it alnays m cits, coUaboiat'ca with thecbemLt. 

Q In the case of your company'are designs fer n^’w plant and apparatus made cut here, 
or are they sent\out from England ’ — A Tney are made out bttc 

Q Can your designs of plant be made m roar cwn werkshops in su£_l'=nt!y large 
numbers fo meet your requirements ’ — A We can make d’stilJat on p’an*- but eagiiitss 
lefngeration plant, etc , we import 

S r D J Tata — <2 H-ive you got x our own fouadri'^ and workshops ’ — Yes 

J/r A GhAtiTtan — Q 1“ regard to labour do t tie cook v wao ever from tne 

Coramandal coast remain permanently m tne semcc of tbe company g- ng home cccaroraBy 
ouleaxe?— J If the men are continually employed the wbo’e yea" r,und, they go to them 
coimtry every three or four years 

Q Do vou gixe them leave ? — A We don t give them leave ATe pay them off when 
thej <ome back and present their certificates, tb\ arc taken oa, tbsre is no qu-sfiOn of 
leaxe because they go for months and frcquentlx- staj for years it is impo^sinle to g-vc them 
leixe 

Q Do the} all speak oue langaag ’ — A They speak nianv, we bs'-e six or seven 
different languages, but thej all manage to get along m tbe usual Hindnstard 

Q In regard to applied chemistry do yoa manufacture chemicals on tbe spot hes’des 
petroleum products’ — J No 

Q Do xou get anvtbintr from India, any chemicals that yen vant’— sf We bay 
carbonic acid gas from a suppber m Madras for refrigeration purposes sulpbanc acA re 
obtain locally 

Q Do you manufacture candlts — Yes 

Q Where do von get your steanne from ' From home f — A From Ap crea , it cam~s 
from other sources also , but at present it is entirely from Ema^pe o" America etc from 
Amenca than from Europe 

Q Do you get any supply at all from India ' — A Xo Y.'e tned samples, bet thqj 
were not up to tbe required colour 

Q Is the qnanhtv that is required in Rangoon by tbe oil indu-trv very la'ge ' — A. Yes 
it IS I could not tell you the exact quantity that we use at pres 2 ’'t but we probabV us>’ fiQ 
or 70 tons a month, sometimes more It all depends on the candle business , it is n-it se 
flourtsbmg as before tbe war, but it is quite enough to manufacture in tbe country 

<2 AA'ere there many Germans employ ed m ml mdostry before the xwir ? — A Xone, 
unless you mclude tbe American-Germaus xxorkmg in the fields 

Q Xot in the ebenucal part ' — A Xone at all 

Q In connection xvith tbe Technological Institute you speak about tbe probahditv of 
materials for dyes, etc , being obtamed fimm petroleum, is there any pKissihility of mamifeo- 
turmg dye stuffs out here ’ — A I do not see why we could not. 

Q Could you make anilme oil here ^ — A We could make arn’m, oJ hire, there is no 
difficulty about it 
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Q Fiom petioleum ? — A Yes, we can do itj i( is onh a qucshon of a piofilable method 
foj extraction of the aioinatics, they me all piesenl in IBuima petioleum, and moie oi less in , 

nil petioleiiras, sometimes moie and sometimes less 

Q Is tbeic any asphalt ? — A Yes, the crude is not an asphaltic ciude, but ue pioduce 
asphalt of fan quality 

Q Is what you mahe heie used locally ? — A Yes, the demand is gieatei than the 
supply 

3[r G B Low — Q Referring to the third paiagraph of your note about rcseaicb grants 
of the American tjpo, jou suggest there, I undeietand, the pieseuation of secrecy for 
three j eir-. , there IS not here ani question of the actual propnotarj lights oi patents being 
held ? — A It Mill leqniie an alteiution of tlie patent lau' , otheiwise secrecy is impossible out 
here, at least we find it so 

Q Are jou referring to actual pi opiietary lights, the patents ? — A Yes 
Q Not the retention of the information as eeeiet ? — A The mfoiination would bo pub- 
lished, but the public would not bo allowed to use it until the people who have been tbiough / 

the expense of paying the scholarship are recouped 

<2 In what you say about research abroad, you aic alluding of course to research in j our 
own material ? — A Yes 

<2 And I think you will agree that yours is a very special case ? — A It is a very 
special case 

Q In some lospeets of coiiise von uant to make trials and so on ? — A Yes 

Q A very largo proportion, fat the greater propoit ion of research pioblems that arise out 
here, as 3 ou arc no doubt au are probablv 1 elate to organic material ? — A Yes 

<2 Rnt perishable material and so on, especial!} agneultural, aie liable to changes on the 
wav fiom here to London ^ — A Unless spec ally packed 

Q Tliatcoicrs rather a Made range of items from the point of vicm' of this country ? — A 
Yes 

'<2 For instance, supposing you had to do research as to tlie formation of sugar which 
was at one time rather important, by the lime J'ou got yoiir cane to the Impeiial Institute it 
will probabl} change so liojielessly as to mike research absolutely impossible ? — A That is 
perfeotl} true, but what I really moan is it Mill take quite a long time before you will be able 
to del clop am research institute loo ill} so far as to afford iii} improvement either of facility 
or apparatus or anything else 

Q So far as your particular industr} is concerned, I can idmit it, but as regards lesearch 
in ngriculturo iiid forest pioducts, especially agriciiltme, mo arc pretty well equipped in this 
country ? — A I am afraid 1 am not sufliciently acquainted with that 

Q You are on a little more familial ground probably as regards mineral reseaich ? — A I 
thiiilc MC are very well equipped in this couiitiy , 

<2 You mean the Geological Survey Department ’ — A Quite so 

Q ' The reason why I am pressing this point IS tlii«, that theie has been a great deal of 
talk at home about tertain rosearch problems m hith in India means mostly agricultural and 
forest material ind miner ils, not being capable of actoniphshment in Indii ? — A I cannot 
admit that 

Q As regards yom business ? — A Aly point is, even m hen it comes to ordinaiy chemical 
problems such for instance as iho analysis of petroleum, no one has wiilteii or knoMs what 
petroleum is Composed of, even in the case of the simple petioleum sold 111 the ba/aai there is 
no one wlio kiiOMs hoiv many different 111 dro-carbons theie aie in any given sample, it Mill 
take years to imestigatc that, 

Q You mean fundamental miiieial problems ’ — A Yes 

Q Have you thought of making carbon, e y , for electro-metalluigical process by dry 
distill ition ? — A We can produce the carbon requiicd but have not the experience of plant for 
its consolidation into blocks or rods As it is, no do not cany the distillation to carbon 
preferring to stop mIiiIc the icsidue is still mobile enough foi liquid fuel oi pitch We used to 
make residual carbon or col e for the old R ingoon Steam C irs 

Q Supposing on the other hand it m is decided to take up any electro-metallurgical 
process 111 this country as a mattei of national safety, would it bo possible to get carbon ? — A 
Yes, quite 

Q You got your men as chemists and you tram them as chemical engineers ? — A Yes 
Q I mean the Bui mans that you are getting ? — A They have been educated heie in 
Rangoon College and they have done one or turn years in chemistry and piobably physics 
and a little mathematics, ue get them and train them ourselves 

<2 What sort of training do they get ? — A Laboratory training and subsequently in 
the works m the running of plant and handling labour 

Have you any idea of making chemical engineers of them ? — A Yes 
Q Have you any technical institute or something of that sort to give them training in 
chemical engineering ? —A Well, those that come to us from the college possess only general 
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soicntific edneabon , thej hare no idea of the technical side and they have not \ eiy great 
experience of expeiimental tvoik, I moan laboiatoiy work 

Q The point of my question is this that in India it has always been objected that 
a puielj chemical tiaimng gives to Indians an unpractical bias ulneh is very undesirable, it 

is desiiable to give them a definite practical bias as far as possible — A TS’'e have also experi- 
enced that 

Q In the case of the Biitishci he is naturally a practical minded man and his theoretical 
education has a less iiijuiious effect on him, but how is that with the Bnrmans ? — J I agree 
witli that opinion and it is lather early to be dogmatic about the lesults of the tmining we are 
giving our men I am of opinion however that if thoj had had a workshop training of any 
kind bcfoie coming to us, our task would bo considerably lightened Tlioir tiainmg has been 
too academic, too much on tlie modern side of the college and not sufficient of practical and 
applied science 


Wmr-ss No 

Mvu,no Maunq Bia, ATM, Assistant Registrar, Co opeiatne Societies, Burma 

Wkittes’ Evidfnce 

I have some experience of the working of the Saunders Weaving Scliool, Amarapura, 
whore weaving is done under expcit instruction 

(1) I find that as much IS done in two days as could bo done in eight watli the old 
appliances and the old methods 

(3) By incicasing the number of hoddles a great variety of patterns is obtained These 

arc populai and sales have impiovcd 

(S) A large number of pupils have passed through the school and besides learning what 
IS then taught some of them have made ingenious modifications m the looms 
there in use, whereby with simpler and less costly appliances the same results 
aie obtained 

(4) Owing to the foioign impoits, the numboi of weavers in Burma fell from 377,771 

at the 1901 census to 151,35b in 1911 — a decrease of 45 per cent I believe 
that the inatnictioii given at Amarapura will gradiiallj lead to an increased 
prosperity in the weav ing trade 

In viow of the success of the weaving school I suggest that the follow mg pioneer factories 
should bo established — 

(t) For the pioduction of cotton yarn This might be smtably placed between 
Mciktila and Mying^aii 

{it) A sugai refinery 'I’o ho situated in the sugar-cane grow mg area such as Kyaukse, 
Pymmana or the Mon canal tract in hlinbu 

{tit) A potterj Probably no ,very elaborate machmeij must bo sot up !Minor 
improvements such as have been introduced in the process of weaving at 
Araaiapura should lead to a quicker out-turn and better work The pottery 
should be established at one or more of the following conties — Kyankmyaung in 
Shwebo district, Pymmana, Twantc, Pegu 

{tv) A papei mill To be situated in an area where bamboos and otliei mateiials are 
plentiful 

The establishment of such pioneei factones was lecommendcd by Sub-committeo No G at 
the Agricultuial and Co operative Conference of 1915 

When the factones have proved thcmselvcsjuccessful, tlioj could be handed ov'ci to Co- 
opeiative Societies oi to Buimin companies formed undei the Companies Act 

Co-operative Societies benefit an industry m vaiious ways 
ft) Capital can be boiiowed at a niodeiate rate of interest 
(tt) Raw mateiial can be bought cheaply m laige quantity by the Societv . 

{tit) The finished goods can be kept hj the Society for retail sale instead of being sold 
at a low price to middlemen immediately on completion As the middleman is 
usually a money-lender his inclination benefits the industry m nioio ways than 
one 

{tv) Association together as raerabeis of the same society impioves the general standard 
of skill and intelligence 

The following industrial societies aic now in existence — 

Basket makers of Bodigon, Mandalay 
Cabinet makeis of Hemamala, hlaiidalay 
Slipper makers, Mandalay 
Potteis near Kyaukmyaung 
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Tbe developminit of these societies lias been letauled by tbe war, wbiob bioke out just 
about the time of then foundation But their membeia are indisputably more prosperous than 
indiiidual norkmen not belonging to a society 

Goveiiimont assistance to industries shall take tbe following foim — Rovcrnmont 

(«) Poimation of co-operative sooicties foi workeis in the same or allied industries m 
any locality 

(it) Goicrnmont advances to these societies of workeis (thiough the Registiar, Co- 
operative Societies) cf advances made by Government to agricultural societies 

(tif) Assistance in placing certain pioduets on foieign markets 

Combination of working societies in a sale society vvitb a shop in Mandalay and a branch agonoies 
in Rangoon The sale society w ould reqvuic no capital for the purchase of goods Articles 
would be held foi sale at a puce fixed by the workers’ society, and would form security for 
loans to members Piicea would bo altered bj the society according to the state of the 
market, to which the selling agent would direct the societies’ attention 

The mcasuics above outlined would have the effect of advertising the goods and the 
EOLieti()s which manufactured them, of bettering the condition of the workeis and ancrcaeing 
public confidence in co-operatioii They might be applied to the undermentioned industries 
Joinery, basketvvork, Sit'i and lacquervvork, leather work of various kinds, leather and cloth 
work, umbrella-making, pottciv, biass and iron work, cheioots (Sebyiu Icik,, embioidery and 
work m which timber, papei, cloth are combined 

I do not recommend diicot help to industries eithei bj the existing binks oi by a new 
bank founded foi the purpose 

(t) The workers must create confidence and scouiity by forming themselves into 
co-operativ c societies 

(ii) Aimngcmonts must be made to secuio the best market foi then goods 

(hi) When they have shown that they undcisland and arc able to benefit by sale 
' facilities and (in case of delayed sale) loans toi capital expendituie, they would 
bo allowed to deal cither with the existing co-opei itivo central banks oi with 
an industiial bank spcciillj adopted to their needs 


Mv recommendations aro based on my expeiience of the early development of 
Agricultural Co operative bociotics in Burma In 1905-06 Government granted a loan 
w itliout interest for three 3 ears and at four per cent for ensuing ten ycais It w is not 
necessary, however, to draw on Govoiument to tbe full extent of its offer Mr R C J 
Swinhoe, Solicitor, JIandalaVj acting as agent for private inv cstors, was able to obtain 
funds fiom private in veslois This agency system lasted foi tbiee oi four years, after wbicb 
the bank was founded ’ 

So indnstrie-i should be financed in the first instance by Government and, later, by director of 
private investors vnd persons vvisbiiig to pul chase their goods It is only in tbe iinal stage 
tint the bank can help them I approve the ippointmcnt of a Directoi of Industues He 
should be a Geveriimcnt ofllcial A non-official would not be able to discharge the functions 
of the office or have sufficient influence ovci the workers He should be well acquainted with 
the conditions under vvliioli thov work and live He should, with the Agncultuial and 
Co-operative Department, bo under the Rural Development Commissioner, when appointed 

In conclusion, I am of opinion that two measures are of supreme importance for the Q'neinl 
development of industries in Burma — 

I't) Improvement of method, by instruction in technical schools The ariisiie 
tradition — the arrival of which in Bmma so impiessed IIis Excellency the 
Viceroy — can only be prcseivcd by the teaching of quicker methods of maiiufac- 
tuie, as without these many of the arts arc doomed to extinction,_e g , fomerly 
a man weaving a yiajo icceivcd thiee rupees and had to woik eight days to 
limsh Ins tick with an improv cd loom he can do the w oik in two day s If 
ho IS paid Rs a only , he gets one rupee instead of C annas a day and y)o«o 
can bo sold Re 1 cheaper 


Technic il schools may be neccfsary foi tbo mstiuction of those employed in the pioneer 
faolories 

(it) The law confcriing on Biirman Buddhists testamentary power V’ltbout them a 
business is liable to too many vicissitudes 


{Wtintss did not give oral evidence ) 
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It has still to be pointed out that nothing but a drastic change in tho agnciiltmal 
'practice of these tracts of the countiy will make it possible to bnng the land up to the high 
state of fertility of the Pwinbyu farm for example 

Tho difEoulties uudoi present circumstances are — 

1 There is not enough farm-yard -manuie 'available in the area even if it were 

perfectly conserved and utilised 

2 The aica grows practically nothing but paddy, and its low market puce makes it 

almost impossible to manure this crop profitably 

I am not Burpiised that many cultivators say they cannot afford to conseive and cart 
then cattle manure 

Experiments and demonstrations would no doubt prove that more can bo done in this 
matter, but it must be realised that the economic solutions will generally not be easy and in 
some cases it will probably be beyond the means of small cultn ator The department with 
the small means at its disposal has made excellent pi ogress m production and distribution of 
superior seed which would give a distinct if small increase in outturn We have however 
not been able to even make a start in soil improvement which must be done if the outturn is 
to be materially increased 

It IS probable that soil improvement will involve the introduction of other crops as well 
as raanuiing 

This problem reallv laises the question of the scope of the Deputy Director’s work This 
officer will always have a full share of executive duties to perfoim and cannot generally 
without help do justice to a large question of this natuie. 

The matter would be best dealt with by a Committee of the department An expert or 
perhaps two experts in collaboratiou will then be in a position to dtaw up a scheme of work 

A senior officer of Government should be in touch with the committee and experts while 
the work is being planned in order that he may be in a position to advise Government when 
the scheme is submitted 


Sto)ing and transport of AgucuUnral produce 

It would no doubt be of interest to study the storage and transport of all the mam pro- 
ducts with a view to the pi evention of loss and deterioration I can only give my experience 
regarding paddy 

In a note on “The Bice Industry of Burma ” published m the Agricultural Journal in 
1912, I have described some of the heaps of paddy exposed to sun and ram which can be seen 
along the railway line and at wharves 

Since then matters have improved considerably Dealers and brokers have put up sheds 
to accommodate a good deal of the produce as it comes in But either much more covfei is still 
necessary or arrangements rau=t be made to remove the produce at such a rate that the 
godowns are not ovei taxed 

It IB doubtful whether any other agricultural product suflei-s so seriously ns paddy when 
it 18 wetted 

This point will be brought out by the following considerations — 

The paddy is milled before marketing Duiing milling the chief loss is caused by 
breakage of the giain 

, Tho broken grain has to be separated fiom the whole seed and is sold at a much lower 
piice 

The value of the piddy to the miller and the puce he can afford to pay for it to the 
cultivator depends therefoie to a considerable extent upon the amount of break- 
age taking place during the milling piocess 

I have been engaged for some time in determining the factors which affect the fragi- 
lity of the lice grain, and though I am not yet in a position to give exact figures 
I can say that without doubt wetting and drying the gram incieases the 
fragility more than any othei factor examined 

The gram also frequently becomes disoolouied which further leduces its value 

It is a serious matter that the chief agricultural product of the province should be so 
liable to detciioiation before it can be put on the maiket 

Sugai -cane 

I have on several occasions pointed out the value of thesugai cane crop both economically 
and agriculturally to the pro\ ince 

There are undoubtedly many areas m which sugar-cane will thrive excellentlj’- 

In 1911 [ showed that the Mohnyin valley offered excellent prospects foi this crop 

Now that a farm has been opened m this aiea-^to test wheat mainly — it has been found 
that sugar-cane is very suitable and probably the most profitable crop if a reasonable market 
can be procured for it 

27 A 
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The Tatlon area and the Pwmbjni imgated iiea have also been shown by the department 
to grow very good sugar-cane crops 

It has also been grown on the Hmawbi farm (Lowei Burma) on paddy land 

The last js a notable success when considered in conjunction with the soil requirements o£ 
this area 

It is scarcely necessaiy to point out that sugar-cane can onlj be satisfactoiily marketed 
after it has been converted into jaggery or sngai. 

Goiernment has agreed to the proposal for construction of jaggery-making plant at the 
Tatkon firm. / 

I should li' e to emphasize that all the actual and the many important potential sugar- 
cane-groning areas can make no pi ogress whatever, and it is little use testing cane on other 
areas until we know how to comeit it into a marketahle product 

I am inclined therfifOTe to lay a great deal of stress on the pioposed work at Tatkon uhich 
uould supply information tor the whole jiroMnce It should he commenced with this wide 
object in \ lew as soon as convenient and on a liberal scale 

hrigatecljracts 

I hat e called attention to the opportunities that he before us in the irrigated tracts if 
only a greater vaiiety can be introduced into the .agriculture of these areas At piesent the 
tendency is for these areas to grow nothing but paddy i 

In Kyaukse sometimes early sesamum precedes paddy, but whenever water supply 
is sufficient the cultivator prefers two crops ot paddy The reason being that as at iwesent 
grow n, paddy is the more certain crop 

In the ^Mandalay canal tract the cultivafois are generally very poor They use the water 
practically solely for paddy and have no other eiops to fall back upon 

I have noted in this tract that the Tyaung crop (Sorghum) laised on nnirngated patches 
^is frequently more valuable than the paddy to which expensive irrigation nater has been 
supplied IiTigation experiments on this and other crops aro therefore at least worth trying 

The following small expenments carried out by me at jMandalay shows anothei open- 
ing — 

Instead of gromng a single long lived paddy ciOp, a short lived paddy was grown and 
this was followed by gram The result was that in addition to a nonnal yield 
of paddy of 2,000 lbs peracreaciop of gram weigbing 050 lbs per acre was 
obtained 

It IS quite clear that no single paddy ciop of the most highly selected seed could on tbis 
soil show returns equal to the above 

There are two random examples to show that the agriculture of the irrigated tracts 
requires to be fundamentally changed to produce satisfactory lesults 

To carry out changes of the nature intended, it would be necessary to lay out elaborate 
cultivation experiments to study economic, drainage, grazing and other difficulties, and to 
investigate financing and legislation which might bo required This work cannot be under 
taken by a Deputy Director alone The department, as a committee, would have to take it up 
and as powerful backing by Government would he necessary, a senior officer of Government 
should be associated with the Committee from the commencement 

From these notes I conclude that — 

(1) More might be done to study agricultural needs from the Provincial point of view 

The scheme for div iding the prov ince into charges each under a Deputy Director is 
suitable as fai as executive work is concerned, hut it must involve weakness of 
policy in eases where the whole force of the department and of Government is 
required to bring about considerable changes An expert as Director would, I 
believe, fuithci this object, but progress is only possible if it is understood that 
a very impel tant part of the work of all the experts must be consultative in 
distinction to executive 

(2) To obtain the whole-heaited support of Goveinment it is necessary that a senior 

officer, ! e , a Commissionei from the innermost council of the Government, 
should be in intimate contact with the experts during their deliberations 
{ff'iiness (ltd not give oral evidence ) 
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Mr a jrcKERRAt, De^utg Director of Agncidiure, Southern Circle, Burma 

Written Evidencf, 
iVbte on manvies and soil ferfihtg 

The fact tint Burma is a counlrj which is continually exporting the bulk of its agricul- 
tural produce while at the same time its impoits coiwist inainlv of mateinh which caiiiiol 
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find their \iay into its soils makes the question of the maintenance of fertihf^ an evtromelj 
important one The mam agricultural areas of the province are (1) the great plain of Lower 
Burma glowing almost entirely lain fed rice , (2) the unimgated diy zone country producing 
cotton, sesamum, groundnut and larious kinds of pulse, (3) the irrigated tracts of the di\ 
zone where rice is also the principal ciop , and (4) the northern wet areas 

Of these the first is the most important, and the evidence for the necessity of manuring 
which is given here is denied from expoiiments performed on typical Lower Burma rice soil 
at the ITmawbi Agricultural Station 

These experiments have been conducted during the last four years and the figures gi\ en 
below are averages for that period 

The plots weie 09 m area, and each had its own nnmanu''ed control Foi the period 
1912 — IGj ovei which the expeiiments weie conducted, the average yield per acre of gram 
for the unmanuved plots of the experimental block wins l,2a0 lbs The land befoie acquisition 
by Government had been ciopped for at least 50 years without any manuring except that 
gnen to nurseries, and -judging fioai the yields of rice on xirgin soils in other parts had 
probably, during the period of cropping, fallen from moie than double its present 3 leld The 
yield of 1,250 lbs pei acre is in fact the minimum 3ield possible, and a balance has now been 
struck between the yield got and the annual accretion of teitility due to natuial causes This 
decline in feitility is, of course, not only due to exhaustion of plant food but has been hastened 
also by loss of physical texture due to continued puddling of the uppei layers 

The effect of vaiious manures on such a soil, which is typical of many of the worn out 
areas of Lowei Burmaj* will be seen from the following statement which gives the actual 
figures got at Hmawbi — ' 


Kind of ilanure 

Increase oi er unmannred plot 

1 Cattle manure to supply 30 lbs nitiogon per acre 

65 per cent 

2 Cattle manure to supply 70 lbs nitiogen per acre 

71 pel cent 

8 Cotton cako to supply 60 lbs nitrogen pei acre 

SC pel cent 

* 

4, Bone meal to supply 20 lbs phosph acid per acre 

28 per cent 

6 Sapei*pliosphate to supply 20 lbs phosphoric acid per 
acio^ 

40 per cent 

6 Potassium sulphate to supply 20 lb« potash per acre 

23 per cent 

7 Sodium nitrate to supply 30 lbs nitrogen per aoie 

7 por cent decrease 

8 Ammoninm sulphate to supply 30 lbs nitrogen per 
aero 

68 per cent 

9 Nilrolim to supply 30 lbs nitiogon per aoie 

36 pel cent 

10 Ammonium sulphate to supply 30 Ihs nitiogon pei 
acre 

Supei phosphate to supply 20 lbs I’-Ospci acre 

Potash sulphate to supply 20 lbs Kj 0 por acre 

■tiaae 77 per cent increase in grain yield oaer Ihe 
unmanured plot 


With the single exception of nitrate of soda, which gave a decrease, all the mamiies 
ajiplied have given increases, in some cases so considerable as to be very striking Wo may 
comment on the above as follows — 

(1) Cattle manure in Lower Burma is available for the nurseiies only and not for 
the transplanting fields Dunng the year 1915-16, alliihe cattle manure 
conserved at the Hmawbi Agncultural Station was weigl>ed and showed a total 
of 204',000 lbs for 32 bullocks This works out at approximately 3 tons per 
animal per annum and allowing one pan of bullocks to ten acres of land (the 
usual rate in Burma) it will be seen that the amount available per acre of culti- 
'vated land is only about three-fifths of a ton As the virtue of cattle manure 
depends mainly on its action as bulky organic matter on the texture of the 
soil this 'amount would he quite insignificant lienee campam-ns to consen e 
cattle manure will not furnish a solution of the problem. “ 
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( 2 ) Oil cakes Tliese are far too expensive to be capable of extensn e use A side 

experiment was performed in 19'1 5 with sesamum, cotton, and groundnut cake 
to supply 50 N per acre, but m all cases a net loss varying from Es 25 to 
Es 42 per acre resulted from the use of the material 

(3) The highest yield got was in the plot which received a complete dressing, although 

the use of ammonium sulphate alone is also striking But none of these 
substances can be economically applied Tnals made in 1915 with smaller 
quantities all resulted in losses varying from Es 6 to Es S per acre as a result 
of the application of the manure 

(4) Bones The amount applied m above scheme is small and further trials were made 

on large plots to test this substance In the case of bonemeal and dissolved 
bones it was found that profits of Es 6 and Es 6 per acre respectively could be 
got from their application The cost of the manure per acre uas Es 11 
This profit, however, is liable to fluctuation, and last year bonemeal which 
cost Es SO per ton lu Calcutta barely paid for itself There is no donbt about 
the value of bonemeal for exhausted paddv land, and all that is required is to 
be able to purchase it cheaply enough Its use is at present unknown among 
padd^ cultivators, although the amount of bones produced in the country must 
be very large and the pre-wai export was considerable 

(a) The results got fiom the application of nitrolim (atmospheric nitrogen calcium 
cyanamide) are not comparable to those got from sulphate of ammonia Tins 
IS probably due to the fact that under the conditions of suamp paddy soils 
much of the nitrogen in the manure escapes into the atmosphere either as 
free gaseous mtiogen or ammonia, but this aspect of the matter requires further 
attention 

Fiom the above it will be seen that the position in Burma with legard to manuie is one 
that calls for immediate attention Green m inuring is not possible to any extent, because by 
reason of the ahiaipt fall of the monsoon a green manure crop cannot be raised in time to be 
ploughed m before the main crop, and this holds not only for paddy hut also for all the ram 
crops of the dry zone The position may be summarized as follows Artificial manures and oil 
cakes aie too expennve Cattle manure is not available in quantities sufficient to manure more 
than one-teiith of the nee aiea Green manuring is not possible In, the case of bonemeal 
the pnee is also too high, and hitherto it has been exported, mainly, to Japan and Geimany 
Ye( this manure ought to be available m the country, and if obtained at from Es 40 to Es 50 
per ton would in most cases be a valuable manure Our recommendations are as follows — 

(a) An attempt should be made to retain in the country bones, boms and other 
products of an animal nature The exports of these in 1913-14, the last pre- 
war j ear, were as follows , — 



Amount 

Value in Rs 

REJiaEKS 

Hoiai', horn tips and horn meal 

6,798 ewts 

1,63,331 

Ripoited mainly 
to Prance 

Bones 

- i 

i 

1,681 tons 

! 

1,06,949 

Exported mainly 
to Japan and 
Germany 


(i) Government should either piomote itself, or subsidize a company to begin an 
interiiiil trade m the above materials Pnor to the w ar, bonemeal was made in 
Eangoon by a German firm, Messis Mobi Brother^, w ho, it is well known, made 
enormous profits in this business A Eangoon fimi has this year erected a 
bonemill at Thazi and are prepared to sell at Es 65 for Their product and 
this kind of bonemeal has not 3 et been tested Besides it\s almost certain 
that Es 65 will pro\ e to be much too high a price for its use m paddv culti- 
vation :&Iohr lii others bought bones from the Eangoon hlunicipahtj at 
Es 20 per ton, and it should not cost more than Es 10 to convert a ton of bones 

into bonemeal Allowing anotbe- Es 10 for profit it should be quite possible 

to sell bonemeal to cultivators at Es 40 to Es 45 per ton, and at this price 
good piofits could be got fiom its application The amount of bones exported 
must be a mere fraction of the amount available, and eiery effort should be 
made to organize collection and extend the industry 
(c) A surve} of the possibilities of Emma with respect to supplies of fish manure 
should be made This macenal, which is got fiom pi awn refuse, is made 
niainlv in the Meigui district and 16 almost all expoited to the Straits and 
Hongkong In 1913-14,^5,029 tons of the value of Es 3,66,039 were so 
exported In 4 menea there is a v erj large trade in fisli-oil and fish-cake, and 
it IS possible that a similar industry might be started in Burma, where the 
Coastline is large This would requiie scrutiny by a fishenes expcit An 
industri of this kind has recently been started in Madias 
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{(T) Attention IB diawu to the gieiu waste it ill the largo munioipalities in Burma 
In llangoon the blood of animals ib entirely lost and carried by a drain to the 
Bangoon rner All the sewage of the city meets a similar fate Enquuy 
should be made as to nhethei it would not be possible to lender these substances 
aiailablo foi manuiial purposes 

(e) Tlio possibility of making atmospheric mtiogen should bo a sub 3 eot of serious 
enquuy The Shan States plateau would seem to afford good facilities foi 
hydio electric ponei, and the manufacture of nitiogenous compounds by this 
means, is, apart fiora its agricultural importance, a matter of common prudence 
for eveiy province of the Diitish Empire Unfortunate*]} the Agricultural 
Department has not yet been able to undertake properly expeiimental work 
on the dry zone soils, but theie can bo little doubt that eithei calcium cyanamide 
01 calcium nitrate would give even better results there than on iice soils 

The Agricultural Department tti its relation to Iiuhisirtal Deielopment 

The glowing of sug^r-cane and tho manufacture of cither jaggery or white sugar are 
industiics which in Burma aie capable of v eiy considerable expansion The Agricultural 
Department has not had as j et anj station specially equipped for sugar-cane woik, but 
a good many trials in various parts of the province havo been made My own expeiience 
has been limited to Lower and Central Burma, but I understand that in certain parts of 
Northern Burma the crop also can bo made to grow well From the trials which have been 
made by me I havo drawn the following conclusions — (1) that on ordinary swamp paddy 
soil in Low er Burma sugar-cane cannot be made to grow well ind jield a paying profit 
This IS due to the dilhculty of working these soils and to the fact that drainage is not under 
proper control (2) That scattered all over the country there aie patches of higher well 
drained rice land on which sugir-caiio can bo made to glow well (3) That the small 
streams which are very abundant in Lowei Btiimi flowing east and west from the Pegu 
Yoma usually have a strip of well drained and fertile soil along their banks which is very 
suitable for cane cultivation (1) The newl} opened Mon Canal system in the Minbu 
distnct possesses largo areas of land which giv e high yields of cane The Agricultural 
Department opened four vears ago i small faim at Pwmbyu for the ihtioduction of cane in 
this area and the cultivation IS slowly lucioasing It wants, how e\ei, the stimulus of sugar 
orjaggerj industry to enable more rapid extension to be made In I'll j a Rangoon firm 
jiroposed to conduct experiments hero with i v icw to beginning white sugai manafacture 
in this tract, and Gov ornment made arrangements to contiibute lls 10,000 towaids the cost 
of the experiments, the firm to coutnhule an equil amount and bring planters from Java 
to work the crop according to Java methods With the bogiumng of the war, however 
these irrangcmonts fell thiough Dunng the present vear i Mahomedan merchant of 
Rangoon is erecting a small white sugai factorv at Zoyawaddi in Toungoo district 
The factory is meant, I undeistaad, to turn out about 1 tons of white sugar and 
2 tons jaggerv per daj,and the owner has been given lebate of land levenuo foi a certain 
number of j ears 

To extend the Jiggery industiy I consider that the most helpful method will be by 
means of small pioneei factories to deal with lOO acres oi so, the sui rounding cultivators 
- being at the same time organized co-operativ elj ’When the factory has been made to pay 
it might be taken ovei b} the societies and worked bj them This method, however, should 
bo tried cxperimontall} at first and great caution used When one factoiy had been made 
a success it might be possible for societies to find the necessary capital and erect their own 
factories without Government intervention 

In the case of white sugai the difiiculties are much gxeatei To run a white sugar Sugar 
factoiy of oven medium size, sov cr il thousand acres of land must bo under the control of 
the factory, and for the ow 1101 to trust simpl} to the word of cultivitois thit cane would 
bo grow n w hero it was not grown before would bo an extremely lush policy on his part 
I do not see how such large areas can be quicklv put under cane except by direct govern* 
mental interference, and the only method would seem to be to demarcate suitable areas 
approach commercial firms on the subject and, in the event of their being willing to under- 
take the enterprise, to use such legal machinery as already exists or to provide new legisla- 
tion in order to ensure that diflioultics aie not placed in the waj of the creation of an 
important industrj by the owners of the land Some method wheieby the laud became the 
property of Government ind was then leased out to the firm would be what was required 
The owners of tho land would become tpso fatlo tenants of Goveininent and would be 
required to conform to such regulations regaiding cultivation as Gov ornment miglit piosciiho 
This policj has not boon adopted in Burma on a laigc scale, but it would appeal to bo tho 
only alternative to a system of ‘ laissez-fairc ’ The alternative would of couiso be for tho 
lirm to purchase tho land directly fiom tho ovvnei-, jirovided the lattoi were willing to sell 
and it 18 just the unceitamty regaiding their willingness that gives rise to difiiculties I do 
not consider that pioneei or domonstiation f ictoricb for white sugar aie desirable oi feasible 
The work is too technical and on too large a scale to be done by Government and can best 
be done bj private individuals Tho real dilficully in this case, is, as has just been pointed 
out, tho control of tho supply of cane 

Duiing the last ten years tho Agiicnltuial Dopaitmont has submitted a laigo numbei 
of samples of vaiioub product foi evaluation to the Imperial Institute These consisted of 
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cotton, tobacco, rico, pulse .ind othei matermls I consider that the Institute fulfils a very 
useful purpose and is capable of gi\iug subsfautial help to Agricultural Department Its 
main function, so fai as the latter arc concerned, is as a clearing Iiouso for information 
Being in a position to c\aimnc piodiicts from all o\cr the Empiie its staff is necessarily in 
possession of widei mfoimation iban the Agiicullural evports in any one province and is 
able to supply valuable information 111 connection uitb crop aarioties oi in tbo introduction 
of now crops It conducted iraporLint analyses for the Agrioultural Deputinent bore lu 
connection with prussic, acid in Burma beans and suggested the Madagiscai bean ubicb 
IS at picscnt being experimented with here and was picviously' unlvnown to us It is also 
the best and indeed the only competent agency for proouring new -varieties and has supplied us 
with rice, maize and pulse varieties from many parts of the world It is also a valuable agency 
for bringing agiacultuial departments into toiioh with the needs of commercial firms in 
Europe, and in this connection lias recently obUined foi mb a very valuable series of valuations 
of Burma nee vaiiotics Its obvious disadvantage of course is that it cannot bo in touch 
with the local conditions and cannot conduct enquiries where a Know ledge of these is of flr=t 
impoitanoc For example, although it can supply varieties for trial it cannot po'sibly say 
which will succeed This must be determined on the spot 
Agiicultuinl Q ^0 When the Agricultural Department was staitcd here m 1907 agricultural suiTCys 

aurvoys. districts wcie included in the piogramraoof wolkaud a few were earned out They had, , 

however, to bo stopped owing to insufricicncy of staff and pressure of other work, I consider 
tliat such surveys are of much importance, but the real diflicnlty in conducting them lies in 
getting men possessed of sulTicicnt knowledge to carrv them out efficiently To be of any 
use they must be earned out by supeiior officers who have cither had the necessary cxpenencc 
^ to guide them 01 have at then disposal tho advicC and guidance of their semois. Deputy 

Directors of A giiculturc would naturally keep a full diary during their tours which would 
foim the basis of such a survey It would, however, be better to have the work done syo 
tomatically, each expert doing one district per annum, the results of the survey being pub- 
lished as a Departmental bulletin The objects of such a survey should be to ascertain 
(1) indigenous methods and practices, (2) whether cropping systems should bs changed and 
whether new crops can be introduced, (3) whether improvement in practice is possible or not, 
and (-f) whetbor there are any indigenous pioducls worthy of attention with a view to tbcir 
exploitation With legard to the last I would romaik that in a country like Burma which 
Las many httio known indigenous products it w ould bo woith while to make a careful ex- 
amination of these, and for this purpose a special oxpeiimontal garden, under the charge of 
one of the plant bicediiig experts, should bo provided At present attention has to bo concen- 
trated on species which have been cultivated forages and which have an established market 
There aie, however, doubtlcas many Linds of libies, loot crops, medicinal crops, etc, now 
growing wild which might possess economic value if cultivated and improved 

A«8iBtnnco in I am of opinion that it would be useful to hav o a museum of agricultural products in 
marketing prodticiB 2t,angoou, probably to form pait of a larger commerci il nuiseum A complcto collection of 
proucts would foim a useful means for junior members of firms getting to know these pro- 
ducts and would provide a useful standard of comparison with regard to purity and quality 
Iv'ew crops or improved varieties could also in this way* ho brought easily and quickly to ibo 
notice of films interested in them Such a museum should contain samples properly' labelled 
and named with the systematic and Burmese names, and also the iianio by vvhich each is known 
commercially, of all tbo important cereals, pulse, oil seeds, fibres, etc , produced lu the piovinco 
propeily arranged and catalogued It should be under tbo charge of a Deputy Director and 
theie should be one English speaking subordinate, jircferably a graduate, to supervise it 
Need for tiained There is at pi esont in Burma an almost complete dearth of Burmese mechanics capable of 
guporvisois being placed in dial ge of pnmc movers oi of taking cbaigo of small industrial outfits for 

cotton ginning, oil piessiug, and cane crushing Tho mechanics employed ire maiuly 
Indians In the cotton ginning mJustiy mcchauics arc often brought from Bombay for tho 
season and paid good wages This may' be partly due to tho disinclination of Burmans to 
take lip this work and to the fact that they can find other employment It is, however, a 
state of matters capable of being remedied, and which ought to he remedied Within recent 
years Co-operative Credit Societies have expressed themselves as eager to take up oil pressing 
and cotton ginning, and the absence of trained mechanics is undoubtedly a bar to this Some 
time ago it was proposed to institute a class for agricultural mechanics at the Engineering 
School, Insein, but nothing more has come of the proposal I believe that such a course 
would be a great help and enable a beginning to be made in the training of the kind of man 
wanted, and I would suggCbt tliata trial be made of tins scheme Until ‘lomctbing is done the 
demand which undoubtedly exists foi oil engines, power pumps, power fodder choppei-s, small 
oil pressing plants, etc , by Co-operativ e Credit Societies cannot bo properly met There is 
also a serious lack of blacksmithing skill which is militating against the eJIoi'ts of the 
Agricultural Department to introduce improved cultivation implements Blacksmithing 
should accoidinglv find a place in the course It is probable that, with tho development oi 
agricultural education, distiiot agricultural schools, attached to district farms, will bo founded 
It would be easy to piovide a course of smithing at such schools, and the Insein Engineering 
School could confine itself to produemg men competent to act as instructors at tho agricultural 
schools 


Hydro-electno ^ I do not know vvhethei the possibilities of the Shan plateau as a souicc of hydro 

power electric povvei have beeu examined, but, if not, a suivey should certainly be made at an early 

date. In a separate note on manures, the poverty of Burma in these mateuals has been 
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shown and the manufacture of atmosplieno nitrogen compounds provided the process can be 
cheapened rapidly in the near future would be of the gieatest impoitance to the agriculture 
of the countiy 

111 a countiy which pioduces BO much cheap rice as Burma the questions of beginning General, 
industries dependent on iicc as a raw material seems woith consideiirg It is not possible at 
present to say anything definite on this Buh]eet, and the detailed data foi estimating the pocsi- 
bihties of such industiies would have to be left till such time as a Director of Industries is 
appointed or he worhed out by a commercial firm possessing the requisite knowledge Those 
that suggest themselves to me at present aie — (1) the brewing of light beer such, as Japan is 
now piodnoing in large quantities, (?) the manufactuie of indnstiial alcohol and (3) inanufactuie 
of starch, glucose and special food products such as the Americans have excelled in during 
recent years These suggestions are merely given for what they are noith and for the reason 
that anything which will enh ince the piesent low price of rice, will be a benefit to the 
piovince In the case of stirch, Messrs Colman’s repiesentative visited Burma a few yeais 
ago in order to considei the pos-ibility of acquiring land in the province so as to make the 
firm independent of violent fluctuations in price It would appeal that a film woiking on 
the spot and contracting with Co-opeiativo Cicdit Societies or other cultivators would be in a 
more favourable position than one thousand of miles away and having its raw mateiial passing 
thiough the hands of several diffeicnt middlemen To encouiage firms in this icspcct it 
would appear that the sei vices of a trade representative would be useful 

{IVUness dtd not gtve oial evidence ) 
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Mn A E II, Adv, Biolci and Mine owne>,Tavog 
Wkitten Evidence 

I —Tmanctal aid to Industrial Enicrjutscs 

I have had a little experienee lu laismg capital for industiial enterpiises which is Cnpitnt 
confined almost entirely to Eangoon 

The greatest difficulty I have met with is that the local capitalists aie very seldom 
willing to Bubsciibe to local enterprises To lemove this difficulty, I would suggest steps 
being taken to place industries on a sound commeicial footing so as to attract bond fde 
investors to take them up 

(1) Capitalists or investors, Souiccb if rnpifai 

(2) Speoulatois, and 

(3) Outside Capital ^ 

Possibly the masses or poorer classes would he induced to put their small savings into 
industries if they were assured that they would be sound investments 

I have no knowledge or experience of financial aid by Government to industnal enter- Goremmcnt Assist 
prises, but I think that all o’ any of the methods mentioned would piove helpful to those 
industries that have been proved commercially sound 

Wherevei Government assistance is applied there should be Government supei vision , 
such control to last till the assistance has been rendeied unnecessary oi discontinued 

As far as I know there aio no Goveinment Pioneer Factories in this province Pioneer looiones 

I think such factoiies should ho established all over the provinca to deal with the 
natuial products of the country These factoiies should be closed as soon as they are found 
to be unprofitable or made av ailable to the public as soon as they are proved to he commercially 
sound These factories should on no account be tui ned into permanent Goveinment enter 
puses or they would defeat the object for which they were staited 

Financing agencies are generally a failure I attribute this to the want of expeit I'lnancng agonneg 
advice and the lack of proper management. The only financing agencies I know of are 
syndicates or groups of capitalists who take up ceitain industiies such as Mining, Sugar, 

Gement, Paper, Shellac, Crockery, Glass, I’lnning Fruit, etc I have been peisonally 
interested in a good many syndicates of this nature which have pioved failures for the want 
of — (1) expeit advice and consequent underestimating of the capital required, ind (2) good 
management after the ventuie has started operations The starting of Government pioneer 
factories would enable such sy ndicates to take up and carry on with assured success any 
enterpnse that has been proved commercially sound and for which evpoit advice is available 

If all Government pioneer factones weie made available to the public and the conversion InmiiB oi Govern 
of such entei prises into peimanent Government establishments prohibited, theie would be n i nssistfinco 
feai of such aid competing with established external tiade 

II — Technical aid to Industries 

I believe demonstration fact ones can with advantage be started for the folio w'ing Domonstration 
industries — PaitonoB, 

(1) The manufacture of Cement The raw niatcual is to be had in abundance in the ' 
province, which has been found by a syndicate originated by me to be capable 

28 
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o£ being timieil out as high chss cement, (2) D^es, (3) Fibres, (4) Lac, 
(5) Pottery, (6) Paper, (7) Sugar, (8) Tobacco, etc etc 
I sbould say that tbo existing knowledge of available resouiccs of the couutrj — 
agricultural, forest, imneial, etc , is not what it ought to bo, and a liberal policy iii regaid to 
surveys, especially agiicultuial and mincial, would be. of immense value 

JIT — Assistance in maitcting proixiets 

I think exhibitions of all kinds should be started and encouraged by Goieiiiment. The> 
should be populai in cLaiactei and as a natural sequence would aim at bringing sollcis and 
buyeis into contact 

TV — Otliei forms of Government aid to Industries 
Government owned raw matciials should bo made available on the most favourable toims 
possible in order to encouiago the establishment of new factories 

The land policy of Government is certainly a check on the agricultuial expansion of the 
province There is, I iindeistand a deswe on the pait of the Government to preient the land- 
loid class fiom predominating Itis vciy good in theory to have only agriculturalists owning 
land, but such a policy is possible in theory onl) Thore are a good many wajs through which 
the small holdei can and does pass his land on to the landloid class, and it is done in the 
majority of cases whether such a practice IB 6 inctioncd bj Government or not After all w'lio 
are the landloid class but people of the country w’ho have become iich through their own 
exertions ? 

To tiy and compel the lavy man to hecomo indiistiious is an impossible task and giving 
him land oi compelling him to hold his land will not mend matters To allow no one but the 
agiicultuiist to acquiic and hold land would do a gieat deal of haim to the country bj 
retarding the development of land and extensions in agnoiiltuio notably with reference to 
paddy lands, 

I think encouragement should be given to any one willing to develop land either for 
agricultuial or industrial puiposes 

I think the present law in this country for the acquisition of land for Government purposes 
IS quite sufficient 

IX — Other forms of Goveinment action and organization 

Roads, railways, and waterways are verj much neglected in this province A gieat deal 
can he done to open up new agncultuinl and mining districts by constructing more loads and 
railways and making existing waterways naiigable 

A railway connecting Moulmein with 'J'avo} is of vital importance A suiioy has alrcadv 
been made and it is understood that there aie no iiisui mountable difficulties This line would 
open up a long tract of country known to be well mineralised and in paits lerj suitable foi 
plantations The Tavoy communications with Rangoon aie at present very bad 

So fai as the Tavoy District is conceiued, where I have mining interests, I have no criti- 
cisms to offer on the worting of the Mining and Piospecting Rules 

{Witness did not give oral evidence ) 
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Me, H WALKCir, Superintendent, Government Ueformntory School, Insetn 

Wkitiev Emdenoe. 

My opinion as to the utility and necessity of Goveinment pioneer factoiies is based on 
acquaintance with the i iibhei plantation which under the maiiageinont of a Foiest Officer the 
Government established in Mergni and eventually sold to a piivate company during the 
rubber boom of 1909-10 The plantation befoie it changed hands accomplished the purpose 
foi which 'it was established for — (1) it demonstrated tint the soil of Lower Burma was 
suited to the cultivation of lubber ns a profitable business, and (2) enabled novices to obtain 
within a short period all the knowledge necessary to run a rubber plantation 

Only those industnes for which raw materials and labour can be obtained in the province 
itself should be pioneered by Government by the institution of pioneer factories The adop ' 
tion of these two conditions is suggested for the following reasons — (a) Theie aio extensive 
tiacts of virgin soil waiting to he utilized for the cultivation of jute, cotton, otc As these 
tracts are opened out factories could be started and thus a twofold sphere of suitable emploj - 
ment would be provided foi the children of the sod, a fair and vigorous proportion of whom 
for want of suitable work are now in the piovincial jails The Barman loves to live on the 
land if it Will maintain him and his family 

There are many reasons why the Buiman in his own country should, lu the opening 
stages of industries, ho protected against the importation of cheap laboui' from India It 
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liould be possible to 0 ^ ercomc tbc cliflicnlty of sbilled labour at the staitbj sending picked 
lurmaiis aei OSS to India to acquire the requisite knowledge in up to-date factories wbicb it is 
itendcd to reproduce m Burma 

(i) When pioneer factories begin to pay then way and yield dividends (considering 
lej will be started and maintained from pi ovincial funds) they should be sold only to those . 
jinpanies that employ a laige piopoitioii of local laboui and capital and are willing to take 
i appi entices foi nliom Gmernment might conveniently give scholarships It mil be 
ccessary m this and otlicr ways to guarantee the supply of skilled laboui in incieasing 
umbers if industries are to expand and become an asset of the province 

Since jndustiies in which Government interests itself aie established for the gencial good 
1 opposed to private gain, Government should reserve to itself the right to retain peiin incntly 
ny factory, the utility and purpose of which in its opinion would sulfei if transferied to 
uvatc management 

Demonstration factones to teach looallj how to inanufactuie nibbei goods should be 
ilopted as the supply of raw material will be stcadilj on the inciease ac o i s 

Commercial museums should he established m the business capital of the prov nice vvith Commcrcml 
ranches in important industrial centres undei the control and management of an industrial 
immittee Once these arc established the value of exhibitions would wane 

The labourer to begin with should be given a sound pnmaiy education which should Training of labour, 
icludo such subjects as will train the hand and eje to work with speed and accuracy Govein- 
lent vernacular schools should bo somi-industnal in the primary stage, but altogether 
idustnal above that standard (Puiely hteraiy education might well he left cntirelj to 
iuddhist hlonks ) In these schools the v ery best and most modern tools and machinery should 
0 employed and scrapped as soon as they become out of date 

A boy who has passed through an industrial school when compaicd with one who his 
nly passed through an ordimiy school is — standard for standard — moie intelligent and self- 
?haut than the latter and is able to get fairly good employment moie easily 

Superv lEors, etc , who have proved their officiencj and worth ought at intervals to be rmctical traminv 
How ed to attach themselves for a ma\imuni period of si\ moiitlis on full pay to any factory, 
pinch m the opinion of the head of the department is ilicad of all others as regaids equipment, 
lant and nicthods of vvork When such hands visit Europe on furlough they should bo 
llowed travelling allowance to enable them to visit works similar to those in which tlie^ 
lerasolvcs arc employed 


{Witness (ltd nut give otal evidence) 
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Written Evidence. 

Training of Lahonr and Snjiervmon 

I was trained in the workshops of the Clyde Nav igation Tiustees at Dalmuir, Scotlind, 
serving an ipprenticeship of sev en jeaisaiid attending the evening science classes at Clj de- 
bank Since completing mj apprenticeship 1 have had experience in workshops at Home, 
it sea, in sawmills, rice mill®, etc, and foi the last ten jearshave been engaged heie as 
Fechnicnl Instructor I left the British India Steam Navigation Company in 1893 for work 
ishore in Burma so that 1 have been over 23 years in this province As the result of my 
ixpericnce here I hog to submit the following — 

Q ■i-4- [a) — Yes, jiarticularlj in the case of pattein makers, engine fitteis, machinemen, VVhttbcr lack of 
blacksmiths, carpenteis and cabinet-makers To be efficient in these trades men should be 
ible to understand pi on drawings and written instructions , W’hen they do not, tlie European dCTolopmont 
n charge has to see to oveiy petty detail and this waslcb time, adds to the cost of piodnc- 
iion and reduces the outturn. 

Q (i) — Nothing 

Q 15 {a ) — In most tiadcs there is too gieat a gap between the highly tiaiued 
Puropoan and the men he contiols They can leain little from him as he has not time to “ * cfBcicncy 

lorrect defective methods, and, as, the maistiv, or n itivc foreman, is simply i higliei paid 
lative workman, his methods aio the same An intermediate class of foiemen is required 
who would be with the men on tlie work, improving their methods and diiecfing them when 
Irawings or instructions were not understood Such a class is now being trained in the 
jovernment Engineeiing School at Insem, ind with a few years’ experience these lads should i 
le able to improve the meu working under them and pioduoe much better lesults than aie 
low obtained This applies to engineering m all its branches, but is true also of other 
adustrics 

28 A 
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Q 45 (}) — In all brandies of engineering and Lindied trades, , pattern making, 
maobining, engine fitting, moulding, carpentij, cabinet making, plumbing, etc, an 
apprenticeship of fne yeais should be lequned, duiing which period the apprentice should be 
- undei the special care of the best woikmen m the shop and under the supei vision of the type 
of foremen mentioned in 45 («) 

With such an apprentice system it would be* necessary gradually to shut out from these 
trades all who bad not served such an apprenticeship, foi if men are pfiimitted to work 
without the worry and expense of an appienticeship why should others seive one ? 

When men without piopei tiaining aie permitted to work with trained men and more 
so with appfentices, they lower the standard of work, introduce slip-shod methods and rum 
apprentices They can be got at lower wages, but they are never cheap To day any 
Burman who can mustei a saw, a plane, an axe, two or three wood chisels and a pencil calls 
himself a carpenter, even when he cannot read a common foot rule These men have no 
training, there is no chance of a training for the Burman in caipentry as Chinamen mono- 
polise the tiade Duiing the tioublous times that preceded and followed the annexation of 
Upper Burma, no one caied to ha\e Burmans about him with their axes and. other edge 
tools, and during this time the Chinaman got a footing that he has since maintained and 
extended 

If Government would exclude from then list of contrattois all woikshops and contiactors 
who failed efficiently to tram apprentices belonging to the province, we would soon have a 
very much improved type of workman 

Apprcnlicesbip Q 46 — No special knowledge, unless the fact that I have served an appienticeship of 

seven years, along with dozens of others who were doing the same and among hundreds of 
workmen each one of whom had served his time, can be classed as such — 

In mechanical engineering the apprentice system of training in force in Scotland seems 
to be considered satisfactory, if one may 3 udge by the numbei of Scotch engineers found in 
all parts of the world In Scotland with the Trade Union Spirit Sti on g, eveiywoikman 
feels it his duty to teach appientices working with him and apprentices consider they have a 
right to expect instruction from the men Here, in Burma, the men try to keep all informa- 
tion fiom the apprentices who are not of their own caste, lace oi cieed, hence my remarks at 
the beginning of 45 (i) Prentices here are allowed to diift as they may, the Euiopeans have 
not the time to bother training anyone, and the woikmen will not and often cannot train or 
teach anything Large woikshops heie are managed — not by engineers - but by the oflSce and 
the office IS concerned with this year's dividends and bonuses, not with the training of 
the men of ten years hence 

47 & 48 • — I know noihmg of industiial schools 

Co ordinatiou of Q 49 — The nearest to “ day schools for short time employes " that I have any experi- 

Bjetenis ence of is the Engineering School heie With us, students meaning to follow meobamcal 

engineeiing entei the school in Jnne and study there till December In January they are 
sent to selected workshops and work there till J une, back then to school till December and 
this piogramme is repeated for three years, after which the student continues in the workshop 
till he completes his full five years apprenticeship These lads are much above the average 
workman and are really engineering students, the class lefeiied to in 45 (a) 

Wc have also an appi entice class getting the training I recommend in 44 (a) , they are 
beiiig taught diawmg and simple estimating and must go through a shoit course lu carpeutiy, 
smithy work and fitting before they aie allowed to select, or before they aie selected for one 
of these , then fitness foi one or other is soon seen and they are then kept at that for the lest 
of then time I cannot speak of lesults yet as our oldest apprentice is only in his third year, 
but they are very promising 

As for night schools, they suited us in Scotland, but whether they would succeed here 
at piesent is another question, In small workshops at Home the foremen pressed the lads to 
attend the science classes at nights and usually put them to woik duiing the day on parts 
that they weie studying in the classes at night Had we the type of foreman here that I 
refer to in 45 (o) he could do much to make such schools a success, by encouraging lads who 
attended them i 

Control of tcclmicnl Q — Technical schools should be undei a Department of Industiies as this department 

Bchoolc would have'information of a practical nature as to the needs of the countiy, be able to assist 

lads in the choice of a trade and be competent to say what should be taught and bow it should 
be taught It would keep m touch with the lads tiained, watch then progiess affei leaving 
the school, then correct mistakes, alter and extend the tiaimng given so as to produce the 
training lequired 

In the mattei of two depaitments working togethei in controlling mdusfiial or technical 
Echools, I am of opinion that technical sohools should be under the Industiies Department 
only' I cannot see where the piesent Educational Depaitment could be of any service in such 
affairs and it 16 quite possible that much harm might come from dual control, but in the 
matter of ordinaiy education, the two depaitments should draw up a course of study suitable 
for ladb intending to entei a technical school To spend a thud of a boy's time on Latin, 
French, G reek and literature generally and then thrust him into a technical school, weak in 
mathematics and utterly ignorant of physics and chemistry is common practice to-day, but it 
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18 an awful waste of time, energy and opportunity Latin, Sanskrit, etc , aio studied foi 
years, then forgotten in i few months, they aio nevei used and duiing the lest of his life the 
man wonders why he 'u as compelled to waste time on these things and yet nevei entered on 
studies of leal impoitance, We leqniie a course commencing at about the 5th standard that 
mil lead up to the training in the technical schools Physics and chemistij form the basis 
of practically all technical tiaimng, the schools should take these snb 3 ects up thoionghly and 
drop the study of dead languages in this live age 

Q 51 — Fust of all, tiades should be clearly defined so as to distinguish between trades Training o£ 
and branches of these tiades A civil engineer is — among othei things— a trained surveyor, 
but a surveyor, however well tiained, is not a civil engineei A mechanical engineer should 
be equal to any fitter in engine fitting, but a fitter is not a mechanical engineer, so if men for 
the superior grades are to be trained they should be trained as far as possible in all branches 
of that trade These lads should have an education equal to the “ Entiance ” but without 
the burden of Latin, Pali, etc , and including physics and chemistiy ' They should then 
enter a technical school, study part of each year there and part with some film carrying on 
the work the student intends to follow, serving a five years apprenticeship in all 

As for training “Managers,'” I fear that cannot be done, the best tiaimng possible will 
not fit a lad to manage or conduct work on a largo scale , capacity for managing comes to 
those who have the natural aptitude for it, through technical training and experience, experience 
being by far the greatest factoi 

Q 52 — None, unless Government intends to take over and work the mdustiy If AsBistai.ee to private 
piivate films, that are to benefit by their workers studying methods in other countries, do not ^ 

consider the gam worth the cost, why should the province be asked to pay for it We have 
firms in Burma paying dividends of about 50 per cent that do not spend a rupee on training 
anyone 

Q 54 — In maione engineering there is , we h ive the Colonial and the Local Certificate ; Mechanical 
the Colonial certificate declares the holder qualified fo have charge of engines in any sea, bu't Haginccrs 
the Local ceitifies him capable of taking charge of the same engine only on the coast of 
Burma In the Indian Empire, Calcutta, Bombay and Singapore issue Colonial ceitmcates, 
so am engineer sailing between Kangoon and JIadias or any other port save the three named, 
has no chance of examination sai e for the useless Local Certificate Rangoon in this matter 
IB treated as a place of no importance and this has been complained of by marine engineeis 
for over 20 years to my knowledge Boaid of Trade examinations are held in Glasgow and in 
Greenock, towns only 19 miles apait, ■with good railway connection, but Rangoon over 600 
miles from the nearest examimng cen'trp, IS not yet considered of sufldcient impoitanoc to 
have examinations for Colonial certificates 

In the examination for land engineers, there was a want of uniformity, whether that 
IB so now I cannot say These tests should be the same not only for the various provinces 
of India but for the British Empire 

If the Board of Trade can standardize examinations foi marine engineers so that 
certificates issued m New Zealand, Australia, Singapore, Glasgow, Belfast and London have 
all the same value and are all accepted throughout the Empire, surely the same can be done 
with land certificates The skiU and training requiied to take charge of boilers and engines 
lb the same no matter where the boiler and engine may be erected and any certificate issued 
by the British Government should hold good throughout the Empire 

On many of the other questions I have opinions but without experience to give them 
weight, 01 me confidence to express them 
/ 

( IFtincss (ltd not give oral evidence ) 
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Mk. S y. Halkak, B a j LL B , Pleader, Chief Court, Rangoon 
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Whitten Evidence 

I — 1 to 14 — I started a company to manufacture acetic acid fiom wood distilla- 
tion The dilhculty in raising the necessaiy capital arose from the people’s diffidence as to 
the success of tho business People would invest capital if Government 
management and successful and scientific organization of the business 

I am sure supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system 
many industies > 

Provision of part of share capital, guaranteeing dividends or purchase 
be necessaiy in dubious industries but not in all cases 

Government contiol may be necessary to create confidence in the proper conduct of the 
industries even where Government assistance is not taken up Government should pioneer 
industries which are new to the provinces and which people would not easily take to being 
unfamiliai , 30 int-stock banking is practically non-existent in India 
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iBcladin" head ofSces and bnuchesj tlie*e are approsiniafch S54 hankin" offices located 
in -vanons parts of the coantsy giving little more than one banhing inshtation to one 
million of the population 

1 Taps the hidden irealth of India 

2 Create confidence of people in banks so that they niaj take thcr monej to them and 
■nlai.e it there, Government should iran*'ee there investments and de|wsits and dividends 

o State financing need not necessarily mean helping from funds belonging to the State 
It can be done m a manner nbich nculd procure the t.'’pital from tbe industrial enfernrises 
themselves, oy , bv giving crt.dit fa'-ibhcs to industries, at opi>ortniie moments 

4- In some cases GoverDm''nt mav play initiallv an impo’tant pari and pioneer non: 
industries and hand over the same to syndicates formed bv tbc p-eople at cost pnee or at a 
preniinm The industrial l-anks should give free credit to the registered industnes, credit 
is capital. 

Industrial cooj'crative socict’es may he formed in ca.h taluk and di'dnct to control 
and encour’ge minor coHage or home industries Proper management should be guaranteed by 
the Government 

Answer to quest'on 14 is in the negative 

n — Q# 15 to 27 — There sbonld be one scienfific and technical research wshiuf'' in 
every provmce, maintained partly by the State, inrtly by the mnmcipalihes and people of 
the respect. va provmce The experts from such institutes should be freely available to new 
industries until established only on pavmcnt of the travelling and boarding expenses of the 
expert and nothing more Permission of the private concerns would suffice to publish results 
of research Demonstration lactones should form part of such institutes 

Research abroad may be necessary in highly intncate matters of inventions not m 
ordinary mdnstnes in which Japan and Germany are exploiting Ind’a 

Question 25 etc — Existmg survey reports being written m Znghsh tejimcal terms 
are not within the easy reach of the masses Thsv should be pubb'hed in simple verna- 
culars and should be amphfied in many places , they are imp'rfect now 

in — 2S to 39 — Commercial museums such as those in Calcutta should he estab- 
bihed m every province side by side with the demonstration factories and the science and 
technical institute Products of minor and unorganised cottage industries may be sold by 
auction once in a qxiarter or ax months aud the traders or merchants may purchase and sell 
at other provinces at a profit For some things which would fetch proper prices at distant 
markets Government may establish sa*e agencies and trade representativ’s , banking facilities 
should be offered very freely See II 

lY — Q' 40 to 43 — The present land policy, at any rate in Burma, requires a thorough 
change I purchased about 4 acres of land on the other «ide of I’aznndaung Creek from a 
Burman who held an agncultoral lease of it , I wanted to have my Acetic Acid factorv there 
bemg clcse to the nver, but I could not do so as Lvvonld have had to j»ay an enhanced fax of 
about Rs SOO p=r acre instead of Rs per acre I canrot even put a small building on it 
Such policv discourages industries Every concession regarding land should be given to the 
mdnstnes, provided the indus'nes are situated in industrial zones, f e not injnnous to the 
health of the people 

Y — Qi 44 to 55 — I personally worked in a Bombay cotton mill after graduation as an 
apprentice with a vnew to pick up the snb3e,.t and become the manager The then manager 
would not freelv teach me , I fitted up all the parts of the machinery , still I d’d not under- 
stand it thoroughly , my expenence is that theoretical training co-ordinateU with apprentice- 
ship would be better than apprenbceship alone 

The hereditary system, I mean son following the father’s occupation from the very 
childhood, IS very useful traming, t c , as a carpenter smith, engineer, labourers should he com- 
pelled to attend night schools at least for an hour a night and employers should be compelled 
to arrange for the same even by deducting a rupee or so from tbeir monthly wages and 
promisiDg promotion or better prospect as an encouragement and reduction on feilnre to 
learn 

YI — Qs 56 to 62 — Certainly there should be in each province a Board of Industries 
attached to the science and technical college and demonstrative faeforje-s previouslj referred 
to This Board should not onlv lie advisorv but itinerant and missionary-^I trean should 
tour round the province, hold lectures, preach to the leading and middle classes in verna- 
cular and English about tne prospects and investment in pa’ticnlar indnstnes and wake up 
the people, ey , a chemist or a geologist instead of lying in his laEaratorv or house must go 
rennd and demonstrate to the p^ple of different d.stricts and localities, and organize necessary 
companies to start the industries , then thev should foster the industries by occasional advice 
and inspection In some cases they might require to be managing directors till others are 
trained The-e should also be an expert official Director of In Instries with necessarv ass'stants 
and accountants who should see to the management of all registered industnal concerns m the 
province This Board should have executive powers and should have power to recommend 
State fina ncial help when necessarv 
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VII — 63 to 81 — JEducatioii — The whole sj stem of education rcquues a dmstiot Organization o£ 
change It should be compulsoiy science and economic education, commencing right from o3ocntion 

the elemental^ classes and not rivetted to the university oi post-giaduate stage as is done in 
the Tatars and othei institutes The texts should be of the series hnoivn as Science Readeis 
instead of Royal Readeis, Fables oi Novels Economic lessons should be intorspeised m the 
science leadeis and these readers should be translated into vernacular readeis to be taught in 
vernaculai classes which would be repeated in English classes but in greater detail and with 
better performance of experiments The boohs should be taught with interesting expeiiments 
to the boys who would take greater inteiest m observing than in the present sj'stem of 
mechanical cramming diy veibose strings of words They would attract larger numbei of 
children to schools, so the curiiculum of veinaculai, Anglo-veinacular and College studies 
should be consistently based on this scheme and the subject should be made attiactiie by 
organising lectures in vernaculai impiessing the practical application of science to life and to 
economic developments This system would revolutionize the piesent deploiable state 95 out 
of e\ery 100 are illiterate 75 out of every 100 go without chance of attending school, 999 out 
of 1,000 pass through the woild without even elementaiy instruction in science and only about 
three in a lakh go through an oidmary regular course in science and as a lesult our average 
life’s span is not more than 23 years wheieas in advanced countries it is 45 to 50 
years 

Unless some such scheme to tiain the students fiom the beginning is devised it will be 
ilifRoiilt to find intelligent and piomising students to take up technical subjects Theie 
should be institutes of science with technological departments in every province , of course 
in the most adiancedones on a large scale An imperial one may be one in the whole 
country , but there should be piovmoial ones also , subjects of experts’ research of study 
would depend on the natural resources to be developed in each province 

Reference Libraries and College of Commerce must be added to the Mam Institutes 
previously referred to Everything should bo within the easy leach of the students without 
tiavelling over to other provinces which very few can afford to do 

I have seen the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, it helped the organization 
of the sandal wood Oil Factory there, it can help the start of hundred other industries if 
only the piofessois and students tour round and approach and enlighten the leadeis of the 
people about promising industiies and investments rather than confine themselves to their 
quarters and wait for the invitation fiom people 

VIII Qs 82 to 88 — These publications should be by way of cheap directories in Officml pnbhcatioin 
vernaculars and they should occasionally appear in the ordinary local newspapers The 
journals should be in vernacular and the itiuennt missionary experts should make use of 
these statistics to impress on the people advantages of their respective industries At piesent 
very few people know where to get the necessary commercial intelhgence though there is a 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence 

IX. Q,s 89 to 108 —The Registration certificate, Patents and Company Registration 
should be made as attractive and cheap as in Japan People should be initially helped by Qoyermnont ** 
the Government to have their own companies of steamers, as at present, owing to want of assistance 
competition, people have to pay heavy freight, and then trade and industry are handicapped 
Care should be taken to see that larger companies don’t kill the smaller companies by foul 
means 

Q 102 — Gov'eiqment should float companies, and after giving the people fan chance 
of investing then moneys by purchasing the shares. Government should make up the 
deficiencv by loans and make use of all the nvers and waterfalls useful for such purpose and 
demonstrate to the people the utility of such power to various industiies , Indians of the 
present day would be very slow to take the initiative unless the Government pi each and 
get them to start such things as has been done in the case of Agricultural Co-opeiative 
Societies 

Q 103 — I have spent and lost a laige amount in my Wolfram Concession at Tavoy 
' and I know many of my friends have also suffeied This would not be the case if the 
Government geologists and experts weie freely available to the people whenever necessary at 
a small cost of bearing their travelling and other incidental expenses People’s impression 
at present is (though they may be w’rong) that then help is not available at all In fact 
some of the Government geologists hesitate to see the Indian concessionaires at Tavoy and 
Mergui I would say the Government geologists are treating their investigations as great 
seciets from the mining adventurers with the result that thousands of rupees are lost by 
the people in woikuig wrongly or at places where they ought not to have worked Govern- 
ment have engaged one geologist for advising petty concessionaires, but their impression is that 
he came to their mines to report against them rather than to help them The ground rent 
and the initial license fees should be altogether abolished, increasing the royalty on the output 
if necessary 

X Qs 110 to llS — I have been Chaiiman of the Board of Directors of the Nathsingh Gcnoral 
Oil Company for the last four yeais moie or loss If the Government would guarantee 
proper honest and intelligent management of the registered companies, people will form new 
Oil Companies All the goods, toys, glassware, -etc , imported at present from Japan are 
producible in India and Burma The dyes can be made fiom the natural lesonrces heie with 
Euflicient knowledge of Chemistry 
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Sugar industry on a laige scale would be successful There is ample field for several more 
companies like Tata Iron and Steel vroiks India is self-contained as regards raw material 
oven regaiding coal oi any such fuel 

Considoiing the fact that the State Foiests in British India aggicgato nearly 250,000 
square miles oi more than onc-fifth of the total area undoi English administration, and 
the fact that the llevcnuo which Jlndia draws fiom the forests is put at about a million 
sterling annually after all the e'tponses are paid, which works out at the ridiculously low 
figure of loss than two annas an acre, I would saj that there is ample scope for development 
of Indian forest industries 

"Wood distillation, dyes, tans, gums, losins, camphor, grasses for paper pulp, bamboo 
industry, etc, should bo stirted and rapidly developed For this purpose foicst development 
should, like iirigation, education, etc, bo made impoiial instead of provincial 

\ 
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Whitten Evidence. 

TI — Techntcal ^td to Tndnsirtes 

Largo areas of foicst land still requiio to be survejed Suiwcys (d"=l mile) should be 
made as quickly as possible fm (1) all foiest leseives, and (2) important unclassed forests 
This work is best cairied out by the Forest Suuey branch of Indian Sunc> Department, and 
for it to be carried out within a reasonable period a considerable increase of trained staff will 
be necessary The cost should be borne by the Forest Department, but no immediate increase 
of revenue can be expected Not until such maps aie available is it possible for reliable forest 
working-plans to be made and without such working-plans timber cannot be extracted to the 
full capacitj of the forests without detiiment to their capital value 

F —‘Tiatnviff o/lahonr and suyennton 

Lack of piimary education hinders development of forest industries, such ns — 

(i) felling and extraction of timber, 

[n) cutch boiling, and 
[ill) chaicoal manufacture 

The methods at present in vogue are extremely wasteful, were most of them practised before 
the annexation of Uppei Burma, and scarcely no improvement is perceptible in the last ten 
years 

My expeiience of technical education extends over four j ears only and is limited to the 
Buima Forest School This institution is more in the natme of a training school than a 
technical one It is directly under the regis of the Chief Conservator of Forests advised 
by a Boaid of Control, w'hich has for one of its members an ofiicer of the Indian Educational 
Service The lattei is purely advisoiy I am unable to suggest any better method of 
contiol Theie aie tw'o courses of instruction in forestiy and cognate subjects, one entirely 
in English undone eutiiely in the vernacular I legard the vernaculai training as veij 
important even thougli it has to be very largely imparted by foiest officeis whose mothei 
tongue is English The English theoietical course is moie advanced than the vernacular, 
but the practical training with a few exceptions is identical The latter training is spread 
over the whole two years’ course and extends ovei seven months in each year 

In my opinion a gieat deal might be done by Government to assist primaiy education by 
establishing well organized vernacular training schools They should be directly staffed by 
selected imperial and provincial officers of experience 

IX rr-Other /aims of Government action and organization 

Lack of propeily graded forest cart-roads prevents extraction of large quantities of 
valuable timber other than leak Such timbers as pyinkado, iii and kanyin, and many other 
valuable species whose timbci will not float, in order to be placed on the market cheaply, are 
dependent on extraction roads as mentioned. 

The Forest Depaitment should be allowed to spend more money annually on this w'ork, 
regardless of inoiease of levenue which, however, would, undoubtedly, lake place within a few 
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years of the completion of connected schemes of road construction I considei the Forest 
Department should hear the cost only of those loads actually within unpopulated foiest areas, 
all connecting roads outside these limits being paid for by disLiict funds 

As regards timber I am of the opinion that more extensive use of mechanical appliances Acsomtlmg ran 
should be made in order to avoid expensive elephant powei The latter cannot be entirely 
superseded but should be lestncted to woik in floating streams and small depots Block and 
tackle extraction with the aid of buffaloes might be greatly extended, even in the hilly foiests, 
as has been done in parts of the Pyinmana forest division and, I understand, in the Promo 
division 


Portable tramways, skidders and jacks are not used by lessees to the extent that they 
ought to be, and no doubt would he, were competition more keen and laige profits in timbei 
extraction not so easily made 

Planting of teak could be carried out by the Forest Department on a much more exten- fpecn'l^kin'drof^ 
sive scale, but not with advantage unless staff and expenditure be increased N» ajipreciable troos 
financial return from teak plantations need he expected for the fiist fifty years, and it is by 
no means certain that the amount spent in the costs of formation could not be more profitably 
spent m other ways such as increasing the giouing stock of this species in existing natuial 
forests As yet no teak plantations have reached maturity in Burma, though from expeiience 
in Java teak can he piofitahly grown there in artificial forests 

Timber for special industnes such as matches and packing cases should be grown in 
extensive experimental plantations forthuith Fuel plantations of considerable area aie 
desiiable in certain localities, and the question of making these a form of communal oi village 
foiest, I heheie, is still under consideration Expeiimont m these is, howeiei, ba^ly needed 
and might avoid much waste of expenditure in futnie It is impossible foi the research officei 
to carry such out on a commeicial scale, and I lecommend the appointment of a special 
officer ±01 such work advised by the Forest Research Officer 


( JFtincss (ltd not gtie oral evidence ) 
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Weitten Evidence 

I think it may be taken for granted that a considciahle extension of resoaich woik 
in connection uith raw materials in Burma is uigently rcquiied, and iindei piescnt conditions 
it seems hopeless to expect any such extension except by direct Govei nment enterprise and 
control Three mam lines of research seem indicated (L)-agiicullure and agricultural 
products, (2) forest products and (3) minerals and mining The present Agricultural Depart- 
ment is Provincial, but requires laige extension to cope with all the work leqmred in the 
Province, the Foiest Department is Impeiial and the membeis in Buima aie engaged in 
administrative nob research work, while the Geological Suivey Depaitmcnt, which has done 
so much for the development of the Province, has to catei foi the whole of India and cannot 
give that attention to detail which the Province demands 

On the whole I am in favour of Provincial experts m various subjects as against Imperial 
ones, and as a coiollaiy Provincial departments ratbei than Imperial ones It is tiiie that the 
member of an Imperial service may take a wider view than the membei of a Provincial one 
but the balance of advantage in favoui of the Provincial expel t lies in his continual presence 
in bis Province, ever leady to take up any subject which may be mooted, his familiarity with 
the language, customs and habits of the natiies of the Province and his natuial feeling that 
the development of the Piovincs is to him a niattei of peisonal concern The local expeils 
ought to be able to get into touch with workeis in the United Kingdom whose work lies 
on similar lines, (possibly the Sub-Committoes of the Advisory Council of Research might be 
the adiising medium) as in many cases they will be working moie or less alone and without 
access to good libraries, hence difficulties may aiisc which can be easilj settled by lefeience 
to expeits who are in a position to oommaud the use of extensile libiaiies and to discuss 
problems with men engaged on more or less similar work. 

I am not in favour of 'Joaning a Government expert to a private firm in the sense that pubncihon of result 
he should be a servant of that firm If a firm applies for help fiom a Govei nment expert of rercarclies of Gov 
and such help is given the results should be the property of Government which should decide ornment export mtli 
whether it would oi would not be desirable to publish them ° 

As regards Technical and Industrial schools (as distinct fioin Technological Colleges or Control of tediiucnl 
Institutions) I think that tho Depaitment of Education should contiol them, theie should '"‘^"‘’^'■101 
howmer be members on the Visiting Boards or Governing Bodies of these schools lepiesenting 
tlic Department of Industnes to prevent the ilmost inevitable tendency of the Education 
Dejnitment to make the couioes too Iheoretioal 

I think it desirable to establish in Burma a Bond of Industnes with executive poweis Board of In^o-ir 
pnd budgeted funds At the start the Director should be a non-expert official with an 

?f) 
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c'^lensive Lnoulcdge of flic I’mincc and good ndniiniBfi'itivo ibilify, laftr on t tccbnicnl 
export from tlio Blall of the Hoard iniglit n ell he made head. The duties of auch a Hoard 
might well bo — 

(1) To direct the technological College or Colleger, 

(2) To collect infoimntion regnuling prcBcnt mduBtries and to Biiggest methods of 

development and can} out rCBcarch on points connected uith these induptrics 

(S) To collect information rogaidmg tho ran jiroducts of the Province, nnderlnho 
research woih on them and Buggest and cnconngo the cslahliEhment of noiv 
indiiBtries in connection lutli those prodiiols 

(4) To collate the work of (iovermnent experts not attached to fiennccs already 
esfabliBhed 

The Hoaid should be the tnodiuin of communication between the experfs emplorcd and 
tho Hoards in othoi Pjovincca and also proiido tho channel for referring qucfclioiiB to 
authorities in the United Kingdom 

Apart from the Agricultural Doparfment thrio is no technical or scientific Department 
(cxcliisivelj confined to Htirma) which cm give (echnicnl aid to industries 

I h.i\e suggested al)o\e a Piomicial Hoard of Indiisfncs rather linn an Imperial one 
The Local Government should liaic, ns It has now, its own ngriciiltiiml exports nff k hod to 
(ho Department of Agiiculture, it should haio also exjierts foi mmcralogKal siiiio^ .mil iimiing 
engmoonng, foi oxaniinntion and research on fores! and othei vegebiblo prodiu fs "nd most 
important of all tnined rc-circh ami technical chemists J ho icscareh w oik should be done 
Ilia Teohnological College or Institution (see below) The exports themselves should he 
pormauent Goveinmcnt sen ants, then piv should ho liberal and tho prospects good m order 
to attract capable men, it is, howovci, no use expecting to obtain men of long evpcnencc and 
wide reput.ation as such men will not gn o up their chances in (he United Kingdom The 
Technological College oi Institute might well ho modelled on the JIanchester Municipal 
School of Technology, as a teaching institution with proper administration and equipment 
will, as a lulo, do bcttei icscarcli work than a purcl} rcscaicli inshtution 

The mam foatuic of tho adraimstralion of such a school or instituto should ho tint tho 
heads of tho diftcicnt branches should not bo overburdened with routine teaching ns js the 
case in praoticallj overj Arts College in India, Ihoj must have ample times for research and 
oppoitiimtics for introducing their own students and, when suit ihlo, students from other 
colleges to methods of resoaich and foi teaching such students to give them help in the various 
reseaiohes they are conducting 

I have no personal ncquaintanco xvilh tho Indian Science Congress, but it scorns to mo 
that it can give important holj) in developing (ho technical rcsenich described above 
providing at its annual meetings a common mooting ground for the workers ni the different 
Provinces The scientific experts of each Province should bo encouraged to attend tho 
meetings and a short rosumd of tho work done in the different Provinces should be given 
If this IS done ovoilappmg of research work in different Piovinccs can bo avoided and no 
special Hoard need ho established to prevent it Apart fiom this, such meetings will have a 
stimulating effect on tho expert workers. Not only will they learn what work is being done 
in the various centres, what difficulties arc being encountered and how they aie being met, 
but also they will bavo an opportunity of discussing tho dilfeient aspects of their work 
with othois engaged on more oi less simil.ai lines and such discussions cannot but bo 
bonofioial 

Here in Biirmi tho absence of a good technical libiary with sets of journals as well .os 
standard technical works is much felt Such a library should bo established in llangoon as 
a branch of a laigo fiee librarj which should rccoiv c ample support both from GovcrnraciiT 
and fiom the Municipalitj of Rangoon 

( U’tiness did not gtie oral ci tdcncc ) 
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PrcUrntnai y report to the Indian Industrial Commission 

The Chamber has Lad under consideration the circular entitled “ Picliminary Note on tho 
Scope of Enquiiy by the Indian Industrial Commission ” and a report has been submitted by 
the Sub Committee appointed to consider the ciiciilar Examples and specific instances to 
support the opinions of the Chamber will bo given when reqmied but foi tho present the 
points raised have been’dcalt with in a gcneial way 
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"Witli the exception of one or two matters which aie of inteiost to the Tavoy distiict it ’ 
was decidpd to conhne attention to qiiestioPB bearing on mining, and in particular to those 
relating to the wolfram industiy 

Introduction 

Of the points raised in the mtioduetion in the Circulai, clause («?j was the only one on 
which the Chambei expressed their opinion This was to the effect that anj aiiangemcnts 
by which jnformation of nhat was being done m other mining fields, and in particuhr of the 
most economical methods of extracting wolfram concentrates, would be of gieat advantage 
The Mining Adviser of Tavoy, having familiarised himself with the liteiatuie of othei wolfram 
mining fields, could send oceasional notes to the Chambei for circulation and these could 
possibly prove very helpful The Chambei, in con3unction with the Adiisoiy Board, has 
arranged a series of lectures which will probably piove profitable in tins direction to the 
mining community 

Collection of Vielirntnaiy Infoimation 

The Chamber is of opinion that most of the information liLely to be required by the 
Commission IS now available and could be imparted (1) by answ'eiing in writing specific 
questions put by the Commission, ( 2 ) by replving through a repiesentative appointed by the 
Chambei to appeal before the Commission if that is found necessary, 01 ( 3 ) by replying 111 
wilting and through its representative 

It was decided that should any members of the Commission pay a visit to Tavoy the ' 

Chamber would do everything m its powoi to supply all information icquiied, ind to aiiauge 
visits to the mines of the distiict 


Development of Offic al Administt ation 

The opinion was expressed, when consideiing paiagiaph 11 under this section, that it was Mining mil Metal 
desiiable to institute a Mining and ]\IetaUurgical School to foim a pait of the present 
Engineeiing School at Insein and to grant diplomas for pioficiency in these subjects The 
training should be laigely practical and part of the students'’ time should be spent on mines 
in the Tavoy district Scholarships should be gianted under a scheme that would safeguard 
the interests of Burman students 

Pottery and silk-weaving aie two Tavoy industries that might be added to those enumer- mid silk 

ated under paragraph 11 weaving 

Under paragraph 15 (S) the opinion was expressed that an annual publication, dealing 
with the Tavoy wolf ram industry and edited by the Chamber in collaboiation with the Mining 
Adviser, would be very useful and would help to focus attention on the district 

Under (i) the Chamber desired to record their appreciation of the publications of the 
Geological Department of India and to state that certain membeis had found them most help- ™ ’ 

ful to the mining industry in general 

Under (c) it was the opinion of the Chamber that periodical industrial exhibitions, such Industrial exhibi 
as the one held at the end of 19 16 in Rangoon, are a great success * 

Undei (t) the Chambei wished to record their opinion that the present law for acquisition I^and acquisition 
of land on behalf of industiial companies required revision especially in lespect of the lights 
conferied and the limitation of the areas 


Goveinment Aid to Industries 

It was the opinion of the Chamber that occasions arose when small owners should Muancinl assist 
receive linancial help and that the Advisoiy Board could advise Goveinment in such case 

Under (iZ) the opinion expressed was that Government should be prepared, in certain 
emergencies, to cope with sudden and temporary difficulties, such as occuired at the outbieak 
of wai A neighboiuing Government w IS able to save its countij from disaster by fixing 
a minimum price for tm-oie and buying laige stocks when the price reached this minimum 

Technical and Scientific IForh 

Under (a) the Chambei was of opinion that much could be done to improve the labouiers’ 
efficiency and skill generally, and that the Government shoujd be moie ready and willing to 
take the advice of mining experts of wide experience, and more prompt to caiiy out suggestions 
which would be helpiful 

The Chamber was of opinion that oppoi lumties should be given to Goveinment oflicials 
in charge of Mining districts and technical expel ts of private firms to study conditions and 
methods in other countries, and that only Government olhcials with special mining knowledge 
should be allowed to act as Inspectors of Mines The practice of appointing noii-te'*hnn al 
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inon ns Inspec.(ois o£ Jlines wns harmful to the indubtiy and placed the Gorevnment in an 
undignified position 

Advisory Council Uiidol (/) llio Cliainbei w IB of opinion tint in Adiiborj Council for ItO'-carch for India 
lovRoscRtai on the lines of the Council ippoinlcd 1 itoly in the United Kingdom, could prove of groat 

iisofulucsB " 


General 

Undei (t) the Cliambci ovpiessed tlic opinion th it local difiicultici had been noticed 
uiidoi the mining and piohiicctiiig lulcs icfciTod to 

SumcMiNiAni lywirtN Eiiut^cL 
Q 25 , — In icspect to imiiemk, yes. 

<3 2 G — ( 1 ) Ctn be best icplicd to b} Die Sui\oj Department who hue considcnble 
cxpeiicncc of organisation and conduct of siincjs 

( 2 ) To Biippl} mapb of countn hitherto unsnr\0}ed, an officer of the Geologic il Sun ey 
should aecompanj the puty Topogiaphical infoiin ition could then be augmented by 
geological data and the two publifahcd Bimullancously 

Q 27 — By publication A BtooL of ill Burma map» issued suould bo kept in Burma 
for sale, say, bv Goieiiiment Pniiting Depot 

Q to — So f 11 as Tavoy IS concerned, ill tirabei on mining 00110083100501111110:0110001100 
with mining opeiations should be fieo to concessionaires 

Q 4 - 2 — Ilmtng IndtuUy — Goicrnmont should satisfy themselves th it concessionaires 
will carry out Goicinmont lequuomcnts with regard to the working of ireas The picscut 
limit of 5 squaio miles is in idequalc 

Q 43 — («) Goicinmont could assist small mine-owners bv finiocnl assistance in 
respect to the construction of suifacc watei couiscs foi bluicing jiurposts on the recommend- 
ation of the Mining Adiisei 

Q. 87 — ( 1 ) Are of \alue in disseminating useful information 

(2) None '' 

Q 103 — With regal'd to nit niiig rules, a draft of 1 tiles made forTuoy is at present 
tinder consideiatiou by Goicinmcnt and the Chambci of Jlints hate discussed these rules 
and forw aided lecommcnd itioiis 

(3 lot — //h^ra/H —Govcinmciit should c iriy out cxiicumcntal undciground research 
w'oik with the object of isccrt lining pioof of the existence 01 othoiwisc of wolfram at depth 
in vaiious paits of the district 

Q. 1 05 — llofoi to leply uiidci Question 1 0 

OaAi Eudlncl — 2d'iii Januiki I'Jlb 
The Taiov CuAJiDtii 01 Minis was represenitJ by — 

1 Mil E J IlOLBllUON 

^2 „ C M P Wiaom 

Hon’ die Sir Jl A Moolci;ee — Q I w int to ask you a few (juestions about the Eorest 
Depaitment Iroin j'oui oxpeiicncc doioufind my difliculty about the [hesent lules of the 
Forest Depaitment foi coinmeicial pniposcs ? A/r Holhirion — A I think the nilcs undci the 
Foiest Act aic ill light when they arc leasonabh adminisloicd It depends ujion the 
administering ofiicer really On the whole, 1 should say that wc have found no really 
seiioiis trouble The trouble you get is in the mattci of details which piobibly would not 
iiitoiest you hoiest opeiations ate Irequently' held up because the Forest Department 
subordinate staff do not go lound and maik tho logs lloally 0111 gieatest trouble with 
lofeience to the Foiest rules IS that logs cannot bo uioied until they halo been m irked by 
a foiest oflicial, iiid ho sometimes keeps us waiting two 01 thice weeks 01 even months and 
holds up the whole of oui Euiopean assistants until ho airivcs. He is a man on probibly' 12 
01 16 iiipees a month 

Q And this m iltu was icjne=cnted to the oflicers of the Forest Department ’ — A Wo 
have often complained iboul it locally and wc haie discussed it with the leading men in tho 
Foiest Depaitment, but wo nevei made leiy great fuss about it On tho whole, tho Foiest 
Depaitment tieat us well These small inatteis of delay are merely a little annovinco, but 
the Depaitment do not seem able to icmedy them 

Q Is any particular area given to any paiticiilai film 01 aie rwo or three fiims allowed 
to cut tiees in one aiea ? — A Undei the present system of illooation of foiests working 
lights aie eithei gnen to i firm 01 tal en up by Goieinment You do not get two 01 three 
firms w 01 king together 

Su F H Stewait — Q Are the leases peimanent 01 only foi a giien numbei of 
yeais ^ — A I am t ilking of teak leases They are 15 -yeai leises with an option to renew, 
subject to an agieement on ceitaiu points, foi a fuithoi period of 15 years 
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,Q Lessees’ optioa ? — A Option on both sides You have to agree on certain points 

Ilon’hU Sii M N Iloolerju — Q Is the royalty you pay reasonable’ There is no 
complaint about the royalty they charge ? — A Royalty has gone up, but so has also the 
pi ice of timber 

<2 Does the rojalty go up and down according to the market ? — A No In the last 
lease we paid a considciably less amount than we pay at present There has been a proposi- 
tion put up by the Chief Conservator of Burma for a sliding scale, that is to say, to alter the 
scale of royalties during the course of a lease according to the rates obtaining at Govern- 
ment auctions here, but speaking of my own firm personally we arc veiy much against that 
because we like to know where we are for a period of years 

Q That IS not yet in force ? — A “It is only under discussion 

Sil F H Stetoait — Q It has been suggested to us that the Buima Foiest Department 
IS veiy weak on the commeicial side and it is recommended that there might be a commeicial 
cidre introduced into it Would you subscribe to that opinion’ — A It very laigely 
comes from me Speaking of the forests administered hy firms, the dii isional foiest oflicer 
has not only to look after his silvicultural and other work but he has also to supervise the 
work of the lessees and when you get higher up, all these subjects of discussion about the 
terms of the lease are almost purely commeicial questions and sometimes have to go through 
him We maintun that he ought to be a silvicultuiist and there should be another man 
to whom purely commercial work should be entiusted 

Q, It has been put to us elsewhere that in the senioi grades the Forest Service is very 
much undeistafied Would you agree wrth that ? — A 1 should most certainly, in Buima 

Q And your remedy would be to reliei o the senior officers of the commercial side of 
their work ? — A Yes 

Q How would.you do that? Would you reciuit commercial men for that particular 
work, or would you select some forest officers and give them a certain amount of commercial 
tiaming ? — A Either j on would recruit j our commercial assistants to begin with, or you 
would do exactly as they dointhecml department, that is, after a man had been a couple 
of years in the Foiest Service you would put him cither on the silvicultural side or the 
commercial side 

Q If you reciuitecLa commercnl man pmo and simjile you might not get a good 
enough man because his prospects would not bo good ? — A That is why I should hke to 
fa\ our the other alternative 

Q Similaily about the engmeormg side, wo have been told that the Foiest 
Depaitinent is -very weak in engineeiing problems and proposals have been made 
in ccitiin places that engineoib should be associated with the Foiest Depirtment — 
A I have heard that view veiy strongly expressed by the pieseut Chief Conservator of 
Forests and also by another senior Conservator, Mr Leate, who has great engineering leanings 
himself, and I have heard both of them say that they are hampered by lack of engineenng 
assistance in their staff, 

Q Are there any engineers associated with the Forest Department now ? — A No I 
think none 

Q Do you have difficulties in the way of transport of youi timber ? — A Transport from 
the forests to Rangoon the whole way ? 

Q Yes ? — A Difficulties vaiy with every different area On the whole we manage to 
eiolie nays out of difficulties without professional engineeimg 

Q You solve the difficulties jouisolf, but IS there anything which Government could do 
to helji lu the way of removing these transport difficulties and m the improvement of 
waterways’ — A Outside Rangoon, Mandalay, Maymyo and a few leading towns there are 
no roads at all in Burma and the movement of timber by road is along the road inade by 
oneself 

Q And in your own forests you make youi own roads yourself? — A "Ifes and we hare 
spent thousands of rupees on the impiovement of waterways for floating and on blasting 
operations 

Q You are quite content to do that yourself and you do not think that Government 
ought to do it for you ? — A We do not think we can call upon Government to go into the 
recesses of the forests, but when you come to the more populous parts Government should 
have more roads» 

Q Do you use aerial ropeways ? — A We have not got any yet We had them under 
consideration but we have not got them yet 

Q Then there is a complaint that the Forest Department inteifeies to a ceitain extent 
with juivate onteiprisc and competes nitli it Have you any remarks on that subject ? — A 
If jmu talk to some of the foiest officers they will tell you that the whole of the forests of 
Burma ought to be worked commercially by the State You naturally would not expect 
timber firms to agree to that, nor do I personally think that it is at all a sound commercial 
proposition because the sums involved on it would be much greater than Government would be 
justified m risking 
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Q na\c jou Buffered from Go^crnniciit competition in that uaj’ — ./ Wlieii joa saj 
' suffered/ no Thei woik a certain amount of the foicsts of the country ind I do not think 
that any of the timber firms liaae an\ pirticular point to make against tint at all so long as 
it IS not unduly extended The Chief Consen ator has been trying to help us 
Q You are satisfied uith the things as thej are? — jf Yes 

J/r C E Loxb — Q "With reference to the question of communications, faking the point 
at which Government accistaucc on communications might tome in, which would put 
outside the forests or outside what 3 ou would call the rece"»cs of the forest®, doiou think, 
speaking quite generally, ro ids or light railways, port ihle railw 13s or lomovahle railwivs are 
the best things? — A I am pcrfcctl3 certain that in thp not so distant future when all thcse 
woods in Burma are being rcall3 exploited there will be a network of lightTaitwa3s winch 
would probably he put up by mutual co operation between the exploiters and Goiernment I 
should think that is the w 13 m which tho3 could assist most by light rai'w 335 

Q And you think, speaking quite generally, that light railwais would he a more suilablo 
line to go in for than roads ^—A For the actniil extraction of timber roads arc not of \ cry 
much use I should think that light railwa36 would ho much more useful hcciusc heax}^ 
timber traffic would be too groat a strain on anything but the xcr3 best palla roads 

Q In fact, where the traffic does not warrant a light railwa3, it is scarcely worth while 
liaxing a road for the oxlinction at any rate of hea\x timber'* — ./ No, that is to 313, you do 
not want more than the sort of road lhat is made 

Eon'lle Sir B N Moolerjtc — Q Taking, on an aierage, Rs 30,000 per mile of light 
railway do you think it would pa3' to haic a light railwa3 ’ — A M3 figures do not agree with 
yours I think I could put it down cheaper than lhat 

Q Onl} carr3mg logs? — A No passenger accommodation but carr3iiig logs Our 
figures show something like half the price you mention 

Q What section of railway do 30U propose to put up there '* — A \Ve baie not built any 
Wc have only prepared plans We Lad got a lot of estimates before the war 

Sir E J Tata — <2 Ilaxe you given any thought to a monorail for bringing stuH out? 
— A We once had a lot of experiments 111 connection with i special 131)1 of monorail invented 
by one of our men but ho did nothing But 1 would not condemn monorails for that 

Mr G E Low — <2 It is usuallv a case of small ridges or hills, 200 or 300 feet high, or 
IS it big hill side slopes of 2000 01 3000 feet altitude ? — A Though usuall3 the ridges are 
not more than a few hundred feet high vve do work m forests where thc3 nm np to 3000 feet 
or more 

Q There would not be much scope for rope wa3s? — .r Theic is i icallv not, and also 
when you como to teak the amount of timber that 3 on h iv c to nio\ e ov cr any jiartu ular track 
IS small Teak is so sporadic You get .1 few on ouo lit lie hill and a few on the next so 
you cauuot ifEord to put up 3 our light railw 13 b to transport these few log® 

Q Do vou lose very much b3 having to cut down 3 our timber in length '* — A Coinmer- 
ciall3 we lose vcr3 little If vou mean loss in cubical contents of timber vou might Ea3 it is 
practically nothing, and if 3011 sav commercial loss it is also practicallj iiuthiiig 

Q Do you get timber v cr3 big in girth ? — A The gii th of the biggest teak log I e\ cr 
saw was 23 feet 

Q One witness whoso wiitteu statement we have seen was objecting to the amount 
of check exercised by Government on floating logs having lo ho pulled inta different stations 
and detained unnecessaril3 What is 3 oui opiniou of that complaint '* — A We cm only sa} 
that w'e personall} hav c not been seriousl} hampered 1)3 it 

Q With reference to any scheme cf Government improvcmout of forest commumcations 
of the more 01 less permanent type, do you thiuk that it would he desirable for Government 
to do that as a case of capital outla3 by loans instead of, as at present, out of rev enue ? — 
A You mean entirely in the areas cxjiloited b3 themselves •* 

Q Yes Supposing they pa} an} thing to you or do it themsclv es, then should it be 
taken up as a piece of capital expeudituro and financed by loans which would be repaid within 
the peiiod vvathin which the impiovcment would hold good —jd We should do it that wo} 
oulsolyes if it weie a big outlay 

Q Supposing it wore a question of putting up a certain length of remov cable railw'ijs 
vou would deal with it as capital expenditure? — A \es 

Eon’ble Sir 2 t E Moolcrjct , — Q In reply to Question No 27 , you sa},- “A slock of 
Burma maps should be kept in Burma for sale, sav , by Government Prinling Dcp6t '■’ Ills 
always done everywhere in India '* — A It is not done here You have to write to the Map 
Office, Galcutta I believe I am nght in saying that quite recently, perhaps after this was 
drafted they have opened a map office in the Secretariat We have had to vviite to Calcutta 
for all the maps that we want ■*" 

Q In reply to Question 40 you 'say, “So far as Tavoy is concerned all timber on 
mming concessions cut in connection with mining operations should be free to concessiona- 


* Ytde Correspondence printed as Appendix 
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ires ” Doet. it inc\ude valuable timber like teak and other timbei '>—A The present position 
is that they give us fiee all timber excepting a few leseived trees 

{Ml WngJit — The best timbers would naturally be reserved teak, etc ) 

Mr C H how — Q Do you find, as a matter of fact, that in respect of these reserved 
species the Forest Deparment holds TOu up by delay in getting work done ? — Mr IFrtgM — 
A 'They invariably delay The staff is not suSieient 

Q In particular, in mining propositions ? — A We personally had no tiouble at all with 
the Foiest Department, but I believe the Deputy Conservator has been given instructions to 
leave us alone to a large extent and there is piactically no teak at all in Tavoy 

Q Because you are working under special wai conditions ^ — A Yes These would apply 
after the war also 

Ilon’lle Si7 R. N Moolerjee — Q You say in answer to Question 42 that “the present 
limit of five square miles is inadequate Generally is it not ten square miles ? — llon’lle 
Mr n Thonipitov — Five squaie miles mthe ease of wolfram 

(It was stated that this question nad better be discussed in the conference with the Provin 
cial Industrial Committee ) 

Hon’ble Sw R N Moolerjee — Q In answer to Question 43 you say "Government 
could assist small mine owners by financial assistance in lespeet to the construction of surface 
water courses for sluicing purposes on the recommendation of the Mining Adviser ” — 
Mr Wright — A The cost will not be great Suppose Government wished a larger output 
of wolfram The smaller mine owners have to a certain extent taken out some amount of 
wolfram in the concessions already given and I do not think that many' of them own capital 
and if Government wish to get out more wolfiam, the extraction of wolfiam is held up on 
account of want of capital and it would be necessaiy to assist them 

Q Would it not be necessary to cancel such concessions? — A Then there would be no 
wolfram coming out of them at all 

Mr G R Low — Q Wolfram is being worked under entirelv special conditions and things 
have been done both by Government and mine owners which will not be tolerated in ordinary 
times, simply because we want to get as much wolfram duiing the war as we can ? — A My 
suggestion is simply in order to increase the amount of wolfiam which the Government 
requiies during this war period, because the question of assisting mine owners in that way is 
a general question which we do not propose to deal with 

Eon’lle Sii R R Moolerjee — Q, Did you lepresent the matter to the Local Govein- 
raent to have a mining school as a branch of the Engineeiing School at Insein ? Aftei all it is 
a reasonable and simple request — A So far as I am aware I think it is the first suggestion 
to Government, 

Mr G E Low — Q Are concessions taken upon the pegging out system? — A How 
do you mean ? 

Q The mining rules provide that in areas declared by the Local Government, instead 
of putting in ajmap you may peg out on the giound ? — A No It is done in the usual way 
A map ought to be supplied 

Q In Tavoy district I understand that there was a great deal of delay on account of the 
difficulty^ of getting maps? — A The tiouble was that many concesionauesiappl eJ more or 
less for the same giound and surveyors were not available to map the giound, and there was 
also a great deal of delay in the Deputy Commissioner’s office and there was cousideiable 
confusion and delay in starting woik 

Q Which IS the basis of your application, map or a mark on the giound — A Map and 
descnption 

Q, And until you get a map your application does not take priority? — A That I cannot 
tell you 

(Mr Eolhei ton — My opinion is that notice is taken of your prior application,) 

Q A proper map is the starting point ? — A I think that is so Pract cally the two aie 
supposed to go in together 

Q Have you had any difficulties about rights to watei powei ? — Mr //’» ight — A 
None The Deputy Commissioner, so far as I am awaie, has been fair and yust 

Q Do you get applications which involve competition for limited amount of water 
power? — A So far as we are concerned, we have divided it up fairly and we have come to 
an equitable agreement and work under that agreement 

Q You do not use water power for anything else except hydiaulioing? — A Nothing 
so far There are some proyeets now using Peltou wheels foi raising water 

Q Do you think that anything is required beyond what IS stated in the Mining Rules 
with regard to disputes about water powti between individual coneessionaiies ? You know 
that difficulties have arisen in South Africa, and blackmailing concessions have been taken up 
— A I understand that Government reserves the right to dispose of watei rights, 

Q When these mining rules were drawui up it was recognised that there might be 
trouble in the future and it was thought desirable to reserve power to deal with it when it 
came along Jtt present the thing is not acute ? — A No, 
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Q It IS vei’y likolj to become acnte after the war ? — J In tunc, possiblj^ But the 
question of water also invohes the disposal of t tilings, and that is alieady beginning to 
appear and it should be dealt with in some ii ay 

' Q Yon mean dumping tailings outside a man’s own area? — J Yes It has already 
come up 

Q How do you make joui flumes ? — J They arc either iron flumes or uooden flumes 
In one of our concessions wo have made 6,000 feet of flumes of which 3,000 feet is iron and 
2,400 IS wooden 

Q Is local timber suitable and available ’ — A Quito, on some concessions 
Q What do you think of the idea of pegging out, that is to say, m iking a mark on the 
giound and then getting it surveyed by a Goiernment sun eyor afterwards? Do you think 
that it is practicable in Ta\ oy ? — A Itisaaery jungly coimtiy ind pegs nio not irremoveable 

Q If you lop a tree, for instance, it is diflicult to lemovo that w ithout leav ing a mark ? — 

A I think so 

Q It will last long enough for a Goi erment surveyoi to come along ? — A It is a 
question of priority of marics There will be disputes between different people and yon will 
have to decide them 

Q It occurs in most conntiies of the world? — A It does, but not such a conflicting 
number of people to deal with Yon hnac Chinese, Japanese, Tchigus and otherc, Tliey 
would not lespect one anothoi’s rights iiartienlaily if tiioy wished to qinriel It w'ould not 
affect the largei areas taken up but the smaller aicas 

Q In most conntiies it is lecognised that a man is expected to protect ins own works to 
a ceitain extent ? — A Y’es 

Q Are you prepared to give any views about tins suggestion of a mining and 
metallurgical school? It is ratbei a laigc order? — A Speaking personally for myself I aai 
not leprosenting the views of the Chamber at all and I do not know what led them to make 
this suggestion, it would ho better to have a contial school in as much as you would have a 
larger number of people and you could afford to have a better staff and work under better 
conditions Yon would put in so mnob time on theoretical work, and so much time on 
practical work might be put in Tavoy, or Bangaloio oi wheicver people would go to 

Q What sort of man do you think that such a school would try to produce, at any rate* 
in the first instance ? — A It depends on Iho school With a first cla's staff I do not know 
why you should not turn out first class men 

Q You know what is being done in the coal fields by light classes and so on They are 
practically training the sub-manager typo of man, and tlioro is already a scheme before the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa with the idea of having, in conpinofion with iMessis Tata’s 
Steel Tl’orks at Sakchi, an institution thcie for the purpose of training men m mefcallnrgv 
up to the typo of sub-manager Would Iheie bo any scope licrc foi metalluigv ? — A Yes 
Q Do you think theie is a lewonable piospect of then taking np high speed stool 
manufacture lieie^ — A That is rather a financial qneslioii and I am not quite prepaiod to 
deal with it 

Q If you say metallurgy what soit of metallurgy do yon mean?-—// Ciiemisls m 
connection with mines and small smelting industries in the province 

Sii D J Tata — Q Have yon any iron ore here ? — A Theic is a little in the eouiitiy 
Q Have you any idea of the quality of the 01 e ? Wbat is the percentage ? — A Fiom 40 i 
to 50 per cent I understand 

Mr G E Loio — You say, "The Chamber wished to record thoir opinion tint tho 
present law foi acquisition of land on behalf of industrial companies loquired revision 
especially in respect of the rights conferied and tlio limitation of the areas ■” T iking the 
question of mining, do you have any trouble about the acquisition of suiface rights? — A In 
Tavoy it is all Gov ernment forest 

Q Have you any views on the subject of acquisition of surface lights ? — A I think 
that Gov'einment should ceitainly reserve the right if they have not got it to take up land for 
genuine mdustiial businesses including mining on the same terms as they do foi the purposes 
of general utility 

Q It was put to us by the Bombay Industrial Committee that tho diflicnlty had alw ay s 
been hitherto in utibsmg these poweis under tne Land Acquisition Act for tho companies and 
that there was no ciiterion as to when it was advisable to interfeie on behalf of an industrial 
proposition, and their suggestion was that if an mdustiy could not be started w ithout this 
assistance and if the starting of such an industry was to the public advantage then it would 
be legitimate foi Government to acquire the land ? — A That is quite reasonable 

Q Turning to the acquisition of suiface rights in mines, do you find any diflicnlty in 
other provinces where Government own the minerals ’ — A I have not had any diflicultv about 
access in any province m wliicb I worked The district oflioer bjis invaiiably sanctioned or 
given access I have li id no trouble with pnv'ato owneis 

Q The Chambei says, " The piactice of appointing non technical men as Inspectois of 
Mines was harmful to the indiistiy and placed the Gov eminent in an undignifed jiositiori ” 
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In leppect of mines, of comse, you Lnow that the man is appointed to administer the Mines 
Act for the safety of workers and so on Are there any Inspectors of Mines in Bmma who 
are non-technical men ? — A I do not know what was in the mind of the chamber. As a 
matter of fact, I do not quite undeistand the drift of that 

Q Is it possibly the case that owing to the special war conditions and the difliculty of 
sending our regular mine inspecting staff to Taroy some local arrangements have been made 
for temporary purposes ? — A I understand that Mi Coggin Blown is the present inspector 
He IS a geologist, and not a mining engineer 

Q He has bad some training as a mining engineer, the same as the ordinary geologist 
gets ? — A Except the training that he had in the practical com se I do not think he had any 
other tiaining This remark has no reference to Mr Coggin Brown personally, who is every- 
body's friend 

Q, You say, “ The chamber expressed the opinion that local difiiculties had been noticed 
under the mining and prospecting rules referred to” What aie the paiticulai difficulties 
which you would like to be recorded about the rules ? — A I am sorry I do not know Most 
of my time is spent out in the district and I do not spend much time in Tavoy. 

Q Hal e you anything to bring forward yourself about tbe Mining Rules ? — A No 

Sir F H Steioait — Q What about this question of experimental underground research ? 

Is that not being done at all ? — Mi Holbtrton — A, I am afiaid I cannot answer that 
question at all I do not know what the chamber means by it I do not see how we aie 
to expect Government to do our underground reseaich for us 

Sir JD J Tata — Q Does it not mean diamond mining ? — A Possibly , I do not know 
what they mean 

Q They are driving at the fact that it is the duty of Government, lather than that of the 
firm ’ — A I do not know As a matter of fact, at the first meeting that was held by Sir 
Haicourt Butler when he started the wolfram campaign in November 1915, I myself was 
present and I asked him that very question I said, “ Supposing that our firm go into mining 
at your request and spend a good deal of money on this thing and get nothing, will Govern- 
ment give them any compensation ”, and he_said they would I do not think he committed 
himself at all definitely 

St/ F B. Stewait — Q What is this chambei ? How many membeis aie there? — 

Mr Jf right — A Practically eveiybody is a member The council has sent up this written 
statement without a general reference I do not remember e\ ei bar ing seen this 

Q Who IS youi Mining Adviser ? — A Mr Coggin Brown, Mining Adviser and Inspect- 
01 of Mines and Explosives , 

Q He IS down there and he helps you? — Mr Holle/ton — A Yes , he is extremely 
useful 

{Ml Holberton — “ W e cannot understand the reason of the five-squaie-mile limit 
when you have got practically an mdustiy down there prepared to spend money to develop the 
thing, because you are placed lu a difficulty in this way if you aie limited to five miles Yon, 
first of ill, take up three miles and j ou find one of them is very good and perhaps anothei is 
feasible You cannot apply an anothei thiee-mile area because you have only got the 
possibihty of two more miles Why is it desiied to limit people who desire to get wolfram and 
have the money to spend on it, why is it desired to cut them down ? You cannot tell exactly 
where your proposition is going to dei clop You do not want to give up all the land 
except the particular portion or portions which jou are actually working and so yoiii leases 
cannot, as far as my opinion goes, be confined to the actual bits which you are exploiting at 
the moment in w olfram ”) 

M/, W right — You would have to letam a certain area for water, a certain area for 
buildings, and a certain area for forests and these areas might be coveied and you would have 
to exceed the limit of five miles You would have to keep a certain amount of dead ground 
for the purposes of the mine 

Mr G F Low — Q Do you think that five square miles would be sufficient if you 
excluded what I may call accommodation ground and you also gave an opportunity to the 
man to reduce his mining lease area once or tw me during its currency ? — A To reduce the 
area down strictly to the mining poition of the area and exclude the rest of the aie? 

Q Give him an accommodation lease outside hiB mineial areas? — Mr Eolbeiton — A I , 

think nobody is going to exploit wolfiam at one time ovex five square miles in the counliy, 
but they are bound to have a lot of extra property 

Q What do you think of the question generally, which is rather an important one, of 
hanng your accommodation land outside youi mineral lease area from the point of view of 
this maximum limit ? Do you think it is a fair idea 7— Mr Wright — A Of course, it would 
meet the ob 3 ection to Government giving a laige aiea and the ob]eotion to people working 
a small aiea 

Q Your objection arises, to a laige extent, out of this question of accommodation land? 

— A Quite BO 

Q A difficulty would arise in this way, supposing you wanted to mine in your 

30 
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nccoiiimotlalion groiiiitl, tlia( nroi wouM lin<' li* gn tucr nUrt (1 ia nimm! nri’i ? — A 

Q 35 ut tlioro i*- 'll', 0 till'! (lillienlh liou nnj til 3 up mori'' nc omniothCion prtmnil 
Pimjil} (o pel it ulfiiii'ifAli inlo (ho mincril nrea r llov da yj 1 p"t oipr {(> li v — J do m* 
Ihink Ihorc i‘i anj unj orpcttinp o\»r Out 

(J/r Ilolbtrlo — 0 eoii ‘•tiler Ok limit riflur tmirur^irv W’e eaanof qmti tiiulrr' 
fitaiid Oio iioml in it kIiah u'u hi\it pot ri ‘•port ible opl‘> mlK « npiped tn exploiting tli^’e 
and Kholiarouink Ojeirinoinr tli'n') 

Q Ilnp nn\ rc'pro‘'’nl'ition be n inmlc pump tne faetii uiiioli you lm\c nov\ put forTriTtl, 
or sent tip to (ho Loeil Goicrnntftit ' — A I tliinl. not, 

Q You Out li\e rqmro unit- ji «'iH “niall and u a would be content uith ten?~ I 

Yc. 

Ilor’hlf S>r Jt y tfcp^frnf — Q \ on “nd ji st not tint iio Imaf isiionld be put to tlio 
area ? — A I sliiinld \on imioh [nuonullt prefer Out Goterriinent fibotild limit pj-ojile bv 
judginp of tliur e ipabilit c't I do not fu' « lit a j^T'Oti ulm in nji-'b’e of ixploilnip iifU'O'} 
••fjimro rnileaof mineral roiintrji in liiirni’i rlionld not be allourd to do *0 

Q In tliat I a>c, t il e the n<o of ml In it, raid te js'rb 'tie jnt'.ficd in pititip the 
Standard Oil Complin llie ttliolo ant of Ilurnii, a*- nininp tb t are an ilipiblo com] an, ? 
Doe*! anjone ttitli to nt) am fiirllirr rpie tinn’— Ifr //>ie^/ — n itti tour }>• rnin-ion 1 r-lmiild 
like to inal e a slatonieiit 1 tbiiik llo’ t l■'•Llllp '^f tlu' nil's depuitls -o nitieji on the Drj>ufr 
CominiP lontn- cone* rued tint I am tort ntnuiph of npitiioii ib it the Depiitr CoiniiiK-tionerf 
should bo made cbarlt to undirrland that tie mnunp bti mi"’ Hpnt at lutieb a part of tbeir 
ttork as any other part of Ib, ir ttorl In main jdacis — 1 do no* sat 1 Into net ttilb 
opposition, I have iietcr met ttilb opiw'Silion and 1 bate the I iiitk t ft elmp*, towards tlio 
distriLl olliceit. — tbero u a < erl-un ninoiintof indiffin nee to iiiininp ttlmb 1 tbink is ijmfe 
umt irranieil, ind all dififnet oflium should be in ub tl'nrh (0 uiidersfaud that the niiititip 
ttclf.iro IS just ns iniuli a p irt of tlicir tt ork a-, ant oil 1 r j>ar! of tbur ttork 

-I/r C J IjOic — Q Is (bat larpelt due to lie fai t tint nnninp i« a companti' rip new 
thing ? — A Possiblt I < oiild etpro's mt ottn fivlmg that some ofliters Into iiKt me half* 
ttaj and others did not at all nuct nm 

Q The letter of the rules is j/rlinp* obrci id more sfrisiU than if, ricc'^aarr ? — d It m 
not FO muoli that The) earn out tin letter of t!i« ink' and (btir spirit al 0 oriu tbet iimkr- 
Ftand that nilos b ite got a spirit The mining man u i nm''aiK'e t«, them 

Itor'bhr Mr II Thi yon — Q If lin« bun >upgi.'t'tl that fbo mining rules itliirb 
protidc for the grant of Fliort*ferm pro pe, Imp liu in.'', or llurlt-t ears’ miiinip leases are not 
nltogolbcr stilled to miiiinp eondit mils 111 Tatot ind Mi'gt'i vtliue jni bate got dij^os,!!: 
wliith will, in the ordniart emirs'', be ttorked through 111 fit 0 or ton jca'i ?— -f Ijndcrlbe 
rules wo aro allowed to rtlniijuiFli J iiid bt rump n'dn e 

Q, It line been fiigpeotul (bat tlieolibonte tirins of tin. b'lF', tlio dci.iile<l surtet (lint if 
needed, ami the elaborate umdilmiiF whieb are prot ukd are not nltoptln r na.b d b Fome of 
the conceFsioiifi 7 — A Tint is rather a «ido ipiestmii realit It dejvend ujKin (bo |vasi(ion of 
the pcojilo who liold the pr>'iitid and so forth It idso dejw’uds up on (ho que-Iion tthctlier th" 
ground is ttoilh (rotiblinp about I’ersonallt, I think that the (iflo Flmuhi he mvb bb good 
as poseiblo whith inaohcs a rcgnlir mining Ica'o, a regular sairiet, and a repulai everything 

Q Of cotiue, the ditlieullj is there, (h it prosjwH'ting hcouses cannot bo granted for more 
than three tearp in all, wluth in it not ho snfiiuent to toinplolo ttorl mg — I Ihat is one of 
the points 111 the mitiinp rules whith might bo left (0 the discretion of (ho district ofiicer, 
with the consent of the Loud Gotcmmcid 

Q Is extension hetoiul three tcirs impossible?— d/r C J Tier, — It r done in the cast 
of oil comp lines 

Ilon’ble Mr II T/io npion — At (he end of three tears it must he thrown open to the 
public If the ponod is not snflicicnl the man mat ho allowcil to t tke uji the thinp afresh 
under a new license, for one t car m (ho first mstanco, at Inch iiiaj be extended, but it must hate 
been made in the ineaiilime public properly — A Mr Wnght — JIi firm has an oilfield which 
it (nod to open up 111 three tear*, but the tlneoyears was not Eiifiiiient Three tears is not 
enough cortiinly m (ho case of sucli areas jifr Ifotbtrton — As regirds ruhber, so far as Tato] 
is concerned, Mr TIiomiison'F idea is (hit it should bo uiimcdintcly planted, and I think his 
words arc, “ As soon ns posspilc steps Hboidd be taken to pot this laud taken up ” Tiio conFO- 
quenco of that will bo, I llmik, that tlio ChincFC will dash in and pcknll tlio iiiots except those 
rescived by Gotenimcnt The otbei rompaiucs at the present moment aro pretty full «j> 
Wc hate got the wolfram business and ttc ate not now ] loparcd to take uj) tins line, and my 
ow n personal view is that Mr, Thompson’s polity on that point, ns .ult ocated in Ins note, 

IS, at all events, disputable. 
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APPENDIX 

No 271 B K S dated EnngooB, tlio 25tli January 1918 
From -E W Bieeop, Esq , Superintendent, Gor eminent Printing, Burma, 

To — E J Homeeton, Esq , Manager, Bomtaj Burraali Trading Corporation, Ltd 
With reference to youi statement made before tbh Industrial Commission regaiding i 
stoclc of Burma maps being kept at the Government Book Dep6t for sale, I beg to say that i 
stock of the modern survey maps of Burma, on the scale of one inch = one mile, is available 
at the Government Book Depot foi sale to the public A copy of the Book Dep6t catalogue, 
corrected up to the 1st January 1918, showing the maps available, will be sent to } ou shoitly 


Dated Bangoon, the 28tli Jannary 1918, 

Prom— E J Homebtov, Esq , Manager, Bombay Bnrmah Tiading Corporation, Ltd , 

To— E, Baiedie, Esq , Curator, Government BooL Dep6t 
With reference to your No &71-B K S , of the 25th January, may I refer you to the 
official letter which you sent into our office on the 4th January this yeai in leply to our No 
B-19 of the same date ? You will see that you tell us theiein that the maps we asked for are 
not obtainable in Bangoon and referred us to Calcutta who immediately fulfilled our lequiiC’* 
ments by return 


Witness No 437, 

Maung Shwav Thwin, Advocate, Moulmein 
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WniiTEN Evidencf 

Qs 1-5 — The souice from which capital is pnacipally drawn foi industrial enterprises is Capital 
fiom chetty money-lenders who are generally veiy reluctant to lend money except on good 
security and at a very high late of inteiest — never lowei than 12 per cent per annum Any 
industrial enteipriso is looked upon by these money-lenders as a veiy risky speculation Unless 
either the co-operative societies or Government will lendei financial aid no industiial cntei- 
prise (unless staited by large capitalists) is likely to flourish as banks do not lend money to 
assist industrial enteipuses I would suggest the following methods of Government financial 
aid to industrial enterprises, namely — 

(а) loans, with interest, like the agiicultuial loans , 

(б) supply of machinery and plant on the hue-purchase system , and 
(c) guaranteed or preferential purchase of products for limited periods 

There will then be no need for Government control or supervision, which will mean a large 
item of expenditure 

Q 12 — Cottage industries, such as weaving, mat-making, and bamboo basket making Cooperative 
The special objects of these societies should be to find a maiket foi these ai tides Societies 

Q 19 — WeaYiog, potteiy, glass-ware, sugar manufacture, leather tanning, and making Demonstration 
butter, cheese, jam, and jellies on a small scale so as to teach the people factories 

Q 20 — Yes 

Qs 25 and 26 — Yes , the object of the survey should be to find out what lands, which Industrial Surveys 
are now periodically subjected to inundation, can be reclaimed 

Q 28 — I think they aie very useful We should have one in Ransoon Commercial 

° Museums 

Q 30 (a) — Not only tiavellmg exhibitions, but exhibitions of industries would be of Exhibitions 
great advantage In this respect, villageis should be encouraged (and not hindeied, as at 
present) to expose for sale tbeir own produce or articles of their own manufacture at any 
lailway station free of chaige There should be a leserved carnage attached to the middle of 
every day-tram for the accommodation of peisons who carry their pioduce or articles of local 
manufacture foi sale and no chaige should be made for one load, » e , as much as a passeno-ei 
can cairy on his head or shonldeis, In this way, people when tiavellmg not only can do little 
buying and selling, but it will also seive as an adveitisement 

Q 31, — My opinion is that these exhibitions aie very useful 

Qs 32-33 — Government should take measures to hold such exhibitions once a yeai at 
Rangoon and these should be held at about the time of the Tabaung festival The admission fee 
to such exhibitions should be moderate, say, an anna They should aim at bringing sellers and 
buyers together, but must be made popular On the days of the exhibition all spaie space 
might be utilized foi the disposal of local produce and ai tides of local manufacture like the 
weekly bazaais held at several places in Upper Burma and the Shan States 

Q 34— Yes, their duties ahould he to collect samples of all articles manufactured in Trade roprosent 
Burma and to find purchasers and to keep sellers and purchasers in touch and also to dispose 
of articles on commission sale 

r 

Q, 36.— Yes (see answer to Question No 34). 
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Q ‘iO — ^Tlio definition of " foic-t produce ” in tlic Burma Forest Act ib, in m 3 opinion, loo 
iiido and includes e\or 3 coiiceivalilo thing to bo found in the forCbfq There arc certain forest 
products which, if left free to llio Mllagcrq to collect, iniglit ho collected in large *iinnlitics, and 
ctiiild ho disposed of on faioiinhlo teims Goaeinmenf can impo->o a duty wlicn such 
products aio evpoited 'i’lio present B 3 btcin of (•citing tlie right to collect certain forest prodnefs 
IS ohieclionable hocausoit proiciits nniin villagers fiom coll- cling, and the monopolist cannot do 
it effecluallj 

<2 '11, — llogarding the land polic} of Government I slroiiglv oppoi-o the jolic}' of having 
only small landholdors and of heepmg it 111 the hands of only agnciilliirists Tins policy has 
nov ei succeeded, and vv ill tiev er suct cod Iiitours-'or tune the lands go into the hands of 
capitalists Wo must have capitalistB, and alho tlie labotiniig class It is impossihlo, by' any 
Governraont rulob or regulations, to niako labourers into capitalists Labourers who arc thrifty 
and iiidustiioiis can, in course of time, become capitalists Tlio pre'cnt policy of giving out 
only bmall plots of 1 uid, and only to i'>/tn fuh cuUivalori., docs not attract capitalists, and the 
want of capitalists prevents the iiitroduclioii of modern implcimnfs 

If small plots of 1 iiid vv ere granted to iowrt /fife cultivators tlien they should be allowed 
to dispose of it frcclv, instead of restricting them from disposing of it until after the cxinralion 
of a certain period fiom 5 to 10 yeaio. Many of tlio hona ftdt cultivators cannot ifTord to wait 
until tho land yields an outturn because they have no other means "IMiy should they not he 
illowed to dispose of the land at iny inno llicv like? One might like to disjiosc of the land 
after cleaving, niiollicr after lay uig it out, and niiothci after planting il out 

Q 43 — On tho principle that no revenue shall bo assessed for ten or fifteen y cars 

<2 41— (u) Yes 

(4) Nothing 

<2 '15 —By tho cstatilishmcnt of industrial schools 
Q 5G — None. 

<2 57 — Tlioro should ho a board of industries 'I’lio hoanl should have cxecutivo powcis, 
vv ith budgeted funds 

Qf 59-GO — ^Tho hoard should coiibisl of seven hiisiiiOBs men, with a Director of liulus- 
Irics, who should he a ieclimcal speoinliel The board of industries and the Director of Indus- 
liics should bo Bomovvlnt like thoso of Iho mcnibors and president of a municipility 

<2 GS —None 

<2 71 — (<i) There should ho a Icchnologicnl institute lor each pronucc - They should 
bo fitted into a goiioial development schciiio for the whole of India with a Central llcsearoh 
Institute 

<2 72 — Bnch institute should bo general m its activities and interests 
<2 73 — 'fheic should he provincial Government control for each province 
Q 77 — A method bomovvliat similar to the study of foreign languages, such as CluiiCbO 
111 other countries, might bo adopted 

Q 7b — ^Yo have no rofcreiico libraries 

(2 79 — I think wo should have one attached to the Bernard Free Library in Rangoon 
Q 81 — {a) Muuicipilitics might assist in holding igriciilturil and industrial cxhihi- 
lioiis annually’, giving prizes for good exhibits and by allowing oxliibitois to dispose of them 
at the exhibition, 

Q 84 — I have uovei scon a copy of tlio "Indian Trade Journal " 

Q So — 'fhe Government should cslahlibli or assist ludubtrnl or trade journals for general 
industiies 

Q 8G — Tho best wav of dissemination of inform ition of this kind is to publish, in tho 
form of leaflets, and give a copy, free of charge, to those who visit the annual provincial or 
local exhibitions 

Q 97' — To a very gioat extent I would recommend tho construction of cait roads, 
which can bo asceitaiucd fiom township odiceis and village hoidmon 

Q 98 — Regarding railway fioighls I think special ficilitios should 1)0 given foi trans- 
yiort, and reduced lates, charged on country produce of a penslnhle uatuic, biioh ns fruits, 
V egetablss, etc , foi which a special c imago may ho attached, with proper ventilation Th5 
same lemarks apply also to articles of local manufaotuio 

Q 99. — Yes , extensions to Yo and Tavoy and to Myawaddi (Kavvkaroik township) 

Q 100 — 'Iheio aro jilonty ot waterways w'hich (not to speak of eithci construction or ex- 
tension), even if slightly improved, would not only' alfoid facilities of transport, but vv ould 
also have the effect of loclaiiniiig lotgc aieas of laud now subject to periodical inundation 

The assistanoo of tho tow’nslup officer and headmin may bo obtained 111 tho following 
mamiei Wo have peiiodical “pagoda” festivals in every township at which most of the 
Villagers aie piesent Tho township oflicoi should bo undo to attend 'ovciy pagoda festival 
not only foi tho puipose ot keeping older, hut also for the collection of information regarding 
the wants of villageis foi new road and wateiways, and impiovemeuts of existing roads and 
waterways The township officer should, on leceipt of lehablo information, inspect the different 
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sites foi loads and watenvays, -hid recommend such as he thinks fit to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, who can then depute a Public “W orks Department officer to report Upon receipt of a 
leport and estimate the Deputy Commissioner can direct the township officer to make arrange- 
ments with the villagers to carry ont small works, such as those which would not cost more 
than Kb 500 at a price not exceeding the Pnblie Works Department officer's estimate 
A Public Works Department oflicer oi township officer can inspect and report to the Deputy 
Commissioner whether the work is properly done , I am sure that in such a case villagers will 
he willing to contribute as chanty a certain portion of the cost 

Q 102 — ^None , I think further in\ estigation should be made in this mattei as we have 
many waterfalls 

Q 103 — I think more facilities might he given for the granting of approval certificates slicing and 
In fact, an approval certificate should he given to every applicant who pays a fee of Rs lOO and prospecting rules, 
a renewal fee of Rs 25 every year Prospecting licenses might be given on easier terms 
but for a shortei period, say, sis months at a time, instead of one year, sub]ect to renewal every 
SIX months on payment of surface rent Licensees should be permitted to transfer their 
licenses, except to certain persons or class of persons specially prohibited by Government 
In this manner villagers will be encouraged to search for minerals, especially when they know 
that they can dispose of the result of their laboui to large capitalists or European firms 

Oral evidence, 24'TH Janoahy 1918 

Hon’hle Sir R N, Moolerjee — Q You are an advocate in Moulmein ? — A Yes 

Q Have you any practical experience in industries ? — A I have experience in industries , 

I am the first person who started the citionella oil industry in Burma I have got a rubber 
plantation also 

Q Have you found any difficulty in raising capital ? — A Yes 

Q Have you found difficulty m respect of these two companies which you are interested 
in ? — A Yes 

Q How ? — A We have to borrow from tlie chettis 

Q What 18 the usual rate of interest when you borrow like that ? — A, One per cent, but 
generally more 

Q One per cent per month ?~-,iI Yes, one per cent per month on good security 

Q What 18 your complaint about the present land policy ’ Is it that all lands should be 
given to landloids, depriving the cultivators of their lights ? — A Not that, what I suggest 
IS that there should be large landholders and small landholders also, and the pohcy of 
Government, I think, has been simply to encourage small Jandholdeis, and not laige 
landholders 

Q Do vou mean that the present Government policy IS to encourage small cultivators? 

(Here the Hon'ble Mr Thompson intervened and said — “ Under the ordinary waste land 
rules the area whioh the Collector or Deputy Commissionsr may grant is restricted , the area 
may vary in different parts of the province , but anything beyond that he must lefer to 
higher authonty , in that way the rules restrict the grant of waste land to any one person at 
any one time 

Ron’hle Sir R Y Moolerjee — Q Is that what you mean ? — A What I mean is that 
the Government policy is not to encouiage large landowners, and lands are granted only to 
hona fide onltivators, limited to so many acres — 10 acres or 25 acres 

Q And that land cannot bo transferred ? — A Yes, for instance, during the period 
of exemption, you cannot transfer it and, after the period of exemption, you must pay revenue 
first for five years, and then only can you transfer , that is, there is restriction on transfer, at 
any rate for five years, and sometimes for many more yeais 

Q But large landholders will do nothmg to cultivate land , they will again sub-let the 
land to smaller cultivators ? — A Even if they suh-let to cultivators they get a certain 
earning from the lands The cultivatois aie what aie called the labouring classes and the 
landholders get a certain fixed earning from them , in this way the cultivators themselves 
practically become the landholders 

Q Would not the cultivators be better off if they take land direct from Government, 

^instead of having to pay additional rent to the landlords ? — A Well, they will be better 
~ off in one sense, that is, provided they can bung the land under cultivation but, in many 
cases, they arc not able to bring the land under cultivation as it is expensive 

Q How will the largo landholders help them ? — A We have not got a zemindai 
class here , we have got some private landowners who let out lands to cultivators and make 
advances foi putting them under cultivation , without the help of the landowners most of the 
cultivators are helpless 

Q There is a co-opeiative society here, is there not ?—^ Not on this side of Burma, 
it has been started in Upper Burma , they are trying to extend it to Lower Buima 

Q Will that not meet this difficulty here ? — A Yes ,^to a certain extent 

Q Then this paragraph in your note about land policy is not neees!,ary ? — A My 
contention is that there are some lands which require reclamation which is not within the 
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po'V7er of the ordinary cultivators , tbes- should tie given to the landholder class , for insfanoe, 
by cutting a canal and so on^ 100 or 200 acres might be leclaimed i\hich the ordinary 
cultivators may not be able to do 

Q Have you represented this matter to Government ’ — A "Well, I made an 
application, and my brother made an ajiplication some 3 ears ago, for the grant of a large 
area to reclaim it, but we did not get any encouragement , m fact, the thing was simply 
pigeon-holed, and we hav e not heard nn3 thing further , and, not v ery long ago, I think 
about 5 years ago, I applied foi the grantof about 120 acres for a citronella plantation , the 
Deputy Commis=ioner said, We are not going to give moie than 23 acres it was not 
worth while going in for 25 acres for a new industi^', so I refused to take the grant of 25 
acres , it does not pav to get such a small area Of coarse, I ma3 sa3 this, later on, when 
another Deputy Commissioner came, it was given to a third party after I had given up my 
idea of not taking 25 acres 

0, So it appears as if it depends not on the Government rule, but on the method of 
applicahon of those rules by the Deput}' Commissioner ? — A I think, to a certain extent, it 
might be said 

Q Imaiiswer to Questions iSo= 59-CO 30U say, “ The board should consist of sev'en business 
men ” What sort of business men will 3 ou get here? — A I should rather say they 

would be selected from among the merch ints 

Q From Europeans, or Indians, 01 Bormans? — A Not confined to one particular 
community, but from different communities 

Q In answer to Question No 98 you 6a3, “Regarding railwa3 freights I think special 
facilities should be given for transport, and reduced rates charged on country produce of a 
perishable nature, etc ” Are there not special rates for fruits, vegetables, etc ? — A I do 
not think so The3 charge according to weight 

Q But every railway has got special rates for fresh vegetables 1-^A So far as my 
experience goes, I do not thint in this side of Burma, especially in the Pegu and Martaban 
lines, which I know, there is any special freight and I do not think there is any reduced rate 
charged Of course, I do not know the rates in other places 

Q Have 3 on represented the matter to the railway authorities here ?— A Not yet 
Q Yon have not done that ? — A No 

Sir JD / Tata — Q They charge according to class , fruit might bo under a special 
class, carried cheap? — A What I suggest is that a special carnage, with proper ventilation, 
might be provided for the transit of these fruits, instead of mixing them with all sorts of goods 
m one truck 

Q, Is there enough of these fruits, etc , to 3Ustif3 a special carriage 7— A I think there is 
a great deal of traffic 

Sir F H Stewart — Q, In reply to the President you said that the chetties charge one per 
cent a month on good security , what security do the chetties insist upon 7— A The first 
secunty they want is jewellery, which is the best, and, secondly, houses, and so on 
Q Land and buildings ’ — A Tes 

Q Your answer to Question No 103 about prosjxicting licenses , don’t you think that if the 
plan which you recommend were followed 3 ou would be creating a class of speculators in licenses ? 
— A Speculators in this sense that people will go out and try to find 'someone who can work 
the mine, but, generally those persons who come across these mmes first give infoimation to 
someone who has got an approval certificate , the man w ho gets an approval certificate can 
very seldom find minerals It is these jungle people who actually find the minerals, but they 
won t arrange for approval certificates, and they come and ask the certificate holders how much 
they are willmg to pay, and so on 

Q Who IS this township officer whom you refer to in answer to Question No 100 7 — A 
We have got a township officer for every township 

Q Is be appomted by Government ? — A Yes 
Q Is he a permanent official ’ — A Yes , they are permanent officials 
Q Is be a Barman ? — A Generally, Burmans (Here the Hon’ble Jlr Thompson said 
that the township officer has charge of a small unit of administration, not of a district ) 

Q What IS the headman ^ Is he a similar sort of person ? Is he also appointed by 
Government ^ — A Yes (Hon’ble Mr Thompson — “ He is selected by the villagers, he is not 
a Government officer ” ) 

IFitneis — He is practically appomted by the Deputy Commwsionei , of course, the 
recommendation of the villagers, I think, influences the Deputy Commissioner to a certain extent 
Q I do not quite understand j'our leply to Question No 77 , the question is, “ What en- 
couragement should be given to Government technical and scientific experts to study conditions 
and methods in other countries ”, and 3 ou say “ a method somew hat similai to the study of foreign 
languages, such as Chinese m other countries " 7 — A What I mean is simpl3 that 

rewards should be given to those who pass those examinations, 6a3', Ils 1,000 01 Rs 2,000 

Sir 2) J Tata — Q AVith regard to your answer to Question No 1 about capital don’t 
you borrow from any banks here when you want to raise capital — A I do not know about 
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Eangoon banLSj but "we have got only one at Moulmein , so fai as I bnow, they do not lend 
out, except on what is called easily realizable seeniity, such as timbei or paddy 

Q 'What IS the name of that bank ? — A Bank of Bengal, Moulmein It does not 
lend out money on the mortgage of immovable property We have only that bank in the 
Amheist distiict 

Q Do I understand that the bank won't lend because you cannot furnish the security 
it requires, and] the Chetties will only lend on the secunty of jewels and landed pro- 
peity? — ^ They want landed property in towns, they do not particularly care for property 
in the district 

Q Wheie do the Chetties raise money from ? — A They bung some money of their 
own and they also bonow from banks at a lower rate of interest 

Q Have you any idea of the security which the Chetties offei when they borrow ? — A 
I do not think there is any security offered by the Chetties In some cases, they pass on 
what they c^ll the iaiiiffsas, which are Goveinment warrants, for the timber which the 
timber traders hold , these are just like bills of lading or deliveiy orders , on the mortgage 
of the iatiiffzas the banks lend to the Chetties and sometimes they take the signatures of 
two Chetties 

Q Is it two or three ? — A As fai as I understand, generally two one man signs and 
another endorses 

Mr, A Oliatterton — Q Ami to understand from your lemaiks on land policy that 
you would like to see created a class of large cultivators? — A What I suggest is that largo 
cultivators, as well as small cultivators, should be created 

Q Do yon want land grants to be made to individuals on the understanding that they will 
cultivate the lands themselves ? — A No , he might snb-'et, and also if he has got a large holding 
he might be able to import improved machineiy to be used on the lands which he sub-lets 
Although the policy of Government is to keep small holdings in the hands of cultivators 
what I urge is this — that they do not succeed because those people who apply for, say, 10 oi 15 
aoies, have not got means of their own to subsist foi three or four years without looking to the 
land for earning, and, knowing that they cannot transfer it without sanction, they make some 
intermediate arrangement with some capitalist for borrowing and, after a certain time, the land 
eventually goes into the hands of the person who advanced the money Thus, the man holds 
the land onlv nominally foi a time, but for the eventual benefit of the capitalist What I 
beg to suggest is this — that land should be given fieely to these cultivators, and they should be 
allowed to transfer freely For instance, one man may like to take up a piece of land for 20 
acres, after clearing it, and befoio he could plant it, if his means are exhausted, he should 
be allowed to transfer it to some other person who has got the means of improving it 
fuither, otherwise, after working a yoai^ or so, if Government want to resume it one year’s 
labour is lost 

Q You said you had a rubber estate , have you also got a citionella plantation ? — A It 
IB a rubber plantation in which citionella is grown as a catch crop 

Q Are you exporting citronella oil ? — A I have been exporting is to England for the 
past three years 

Q What IS the area of youi inbber plantation? — A The rubber phintation is about 5 or 
6 years old I have got about 200 acres under rubber and citronella 

Q How much citronella oil do you produce ? — A. I have exported about 200 drums 
during the past 8 months 

Q How much does a drum hold ? — A About 36 to ■tO lbs 

Q How do you extract the oil ? — A By distillation 

Sir B Tata —Q What is citronella oil ? — A (Witness handed over a phial of oil 
to Sir Dorabji, and sard It is used for medicinal purposes , it is a strong antiseptic in case 
of wounds and cuts ” 

Q How much per pound of oil ? — A Before the war I got as much as 4s 3ti , but 
since the war it has gone dow n to 2s 3d 

Mr A Chatterton — Q What technical assistance did you get at the start ’ — A It 
was my brother who tried it on a small scale , we sent samples to London , they found the 
oil satisfactory , so we extended the operations 

Q Is your brother a chemistry graduate or trained in any of the chemical institutions ? 
— A No, he was not tiained in anv chemical institution He has always been taking some 
interest in different industries and has been also studying books He started his first expen- 
ment on a small scale, and when we found the quality of the oil satisfactory we extended our 
operations This oil is far better than Ceylon oil 

Q How do you market this oil ? — A I send it to my agents in London through Messrs, 
Thomas Cook & Son 

Q And they dispose of it for you ? — A I ship to my agents direct to London I got 
several enquiries also from America— from New York and Boston ' 
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Mr. B Banfriee, M Sc , Chef Clicmxst, Itangoon Soap IForh, Havgoon 
JVrittin Evidence 

Q 35 A complete suney of forest products and minerals of Burma should bo made, at .an 
eaily date The present leports should be supplemented by further surveys 

Q SI Industrial exhibitions open the eyes of the people and give an impetus to industries 
The mamifactuiers also get an impetus foi the impioiement of their products 

Q 82 Government should hold and encouiage such exhibitions The exhibition held 
here last year was not encouraging at all The poor m.anufacturers spent much on their 
expenses, but eained very little Even sometimes their names were not correctly written in 
the published report This v as the case with Mi V M Ganny If matters go on in this 
way the exhibition, instead of encouraging industry, will rather discourage it 

The Government policy should bo as follows — 

(1) The exhibition committee should consist^ of Government officials, tradeis, manu- 

factniers, and scientists 

(2) The manufacturers should be lequested to exhibit their manufactured products 

along w ith raw ingredients 

(3) They should be requested by the exhibition committee to submit a full report of 

their factones, stating additional capital necossaiy for the further development of 

their industries 

(4) The exhibition committee should grant certifit.atcs to those manufacturers w horn 

the committee thinhs are able to bring their business to a successful condition if 

they get sufficient capital 

(5) The exhibition fund should be utilised by helping the above certificate holders 

with money at a low rate of intciest 

(6) Goieriimont should also help the manufactureis with loans at a low rate of 

interest 

(7) The committee should prepaie a full leport of tho exhibits, with details of the 

pioducts and addresses of the manufacturers, and Government should get it 

pubhshed through all thonowspapeis m different languages 

Q 78 Heie theie IS one Government library containing a few old scientific boohs In- 
dustrial boohs are not available I suggested buying some new industrial boohs, but to my 
surprise the answer was, " Government h is not enough money to buy' new boohs now 
An up-to-date scientific libraij is essentially necessary foi public use 

Q 85 Industrial and trade journals of real value should be started and encouraged 
by Government 

Q 80 Journals of tho above hind should bo published in different languages, as fai 
as practicable ^ 

Q 110 The industiy lu which I am actively interested IS the manufacture of soaps in 
Burma After studying the properties of available ingiedients necessary foi soap-maling I 
began my experiment in the latter half of the year 1910 and, ifter a senes of experiments for 
a year, have come to the conclusion that the manufacture of all hinds of soaps, is quite possible 
heie ^ 

The soap factory of Mr V M Ganny, where I was making my expenments is the biggest 
factory in Bui ma It is only for want of soap experts and sufficient capital that the factoiy 
has not yet been able to make any marked progiCES For the same reason all the necessary 
apparatus has not yet been bought 

The senes of expenments made by me for the recovery of glycerine fiom tho wastelye 
of the Eangoon Soap Works seemed to be very costly The better method to be adopted at 
present for the manufacture of glycerine in Burma is to separate it from the animal and 
vegetable fats fiist, using the fatty acids left foi the manufactuie of soap The soap piepaied 
from the stuff is very good in quality The fats used in Burma are tallow, coconut oil, and 
cotton seed oil, of which the fiist contains about 10 8 per cent and the second 11 4 per cent 
of glyceiine The piice of gly'cerine has iisen fiom about Rs 0 14-0 to Re 5-8-0 per lb > 

After separating glyceiine fiom tallow the fatty acid left, when Iproperlj puiificd and 
decolorized, is also highly suitable for toilet soap-mahing Anothei field for the fatty acid is 
that stearine, used in candle-making, can be piepared from it The crude gljcerine prepaied 
from wastelye can be used for lubricating purposes while the pure glycerine has an extensive 
^emand from medical firms 

There are about half a dozen soap factories heie, and it seems that then progress is not 
satisfactory for the same reasons stated before, 
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The Go\oinmer.h help necessary for the development of tins industiy is — 

(1) Helping the soapmakers by giving loan at a low rate of interest 

(2) An up-to-date laboratory should he established^ under the Government Some 

actue scientists should be appointed there Piovisions should be made for 
sending some of them to Europe to have training in factoiies there Some of 
them should be sent to different parts of the province to iniestigato the piesence 
of raw materials in the province Demonstration lectiiTes on soap along with 
other products should be delivered 

(8) Complete botanical and geological sin veys of the Province are expected to help 
this industiy by way of getting information about many ran ingredients 
necessary in soapmaking 

(1) The ropoit of the suiveys, lates of the mateiials and the wav of communication 
should bo published yearlj for public information 

(5) The Provincial Government should encourage the manufaetnicrs by buying the 
manufactured goods of the province for the Government use 

(C) Aiiangcmenfs should be made to send a few B Sc and hi Sc passed students 
(haa ing special aptitude in the subject) to English factoiies for better training 

(7) The manufacturers should get then law ingiedients duty free 

(8) The Railway and steamer fieights should be leduccd and the manufactuiers should 

be helped in the same way .is Japan, Germany and the otlici Governments do 

III (1) Siiffar Manttfacln)e — Sugaicanc is abundant in Burma It is abundantly cultivated New Inaustnei for 
in Painmana and some othci parts of Burma for jaggery manufacture Most of the ingicdicnts winch Burma Bcoms 
for purification aie ainilablo lieie llio only necessity is now for up-to date scientific 
machineries This indubtrj should be immediatclj taken up bj the Goiernment and as soon 
as it comes to a successful state it should be developed to double its extent, by selling shaies 
to the public Help by waj' of adiicc should be gnen to those inteiested in the manufacture 
The should be utilised as manure .and its pulp should be tried for papermaking 

along with other ingredients while its ash containing about 20 pel cent of potash caibonate 
should be utilised by the soapmakers for soft soap manufacture 

(2) Slaic/i — Can bo manufactured at a leiy cheap rate as rice is i cry cheap here 
The principle of manufacture is simple and veiy costly mathineiics aie not 
wanted As legards its m inufacture the iice is first cleinsed bv powerful fins and 
covered with warm water of 140° F to which sulphui dioxide is fiequently added miking a 
solution of 1 dcgiec Baume Aftei about 12 liouis the water is run off and the softened me 
is perfectly washed, crushed, washed several times and dried. 

(8) Slraw Board — Straw is abundant hero lor piepar.ation of boards the straw 
should be boiled with a small percentage of caustic soda The waste boaid and waste paper 
should be utilised in the stiaw board manufacture It has a big demand in Burma 

(4) Ghvia clay — Different samples of china clay obtained from Pyabw e, Thaton, and otliei 
places prove that a pi ocelain factoiy can be started heic At the stait electric insulators, 
dolls, tojs, jars, galipots, filters, etc , should be made Samples esamineii by me are highly 
suitable for abo\ e purposes but for high class pottery bettci stuff of Kaolin should be searched 
for in Burma 

(5) Bonn and TnrpcnUnc oil — Rosin is one of the most impoilant ingredients neces- 
sary in soapmaking It is left as a bye-product after distilling resin— gum of pine — and 
condensing the turpentine oil Rosin can be obtained in good quantity in Buima The 
price of English rosin has risen from Rs 30 to Re 100 per lOD viss or 800 Ihs The method of 
manufacture 16 simple 

(C) Manufacture of Common lalt — Common s.alt is one of the most important thing 
in 01 cry day life but unfortunately we are to depend mostly on Liverpool Will the 
Provincial Goiernment be kind enough to encourage the local salt manufacture (from 
Bca-water) in every possilile way ? Its manufacture in big quantities will enable us to prepare 
IIj drochlonc Acid, Sodium Sulphate, Soda Ash and Caustic Soda at \ery cheap rates 

(7) (a) Bcfiise of Aerated iraiei Tactoriei /leie — The biggest aerated water factory UsoMness of tho 
here is of Hon’ble Mr Du Bern Caibon Dioxide neccssaiy for this water is prepared here by >'rtnso of some fnc 
treating soda carbonate with sulpliuric acid After getting the gas the refuse liquid is 

drained off, thus losing an important chemical necessary in good quantity for medicinal purjiose 
In the above-named factory about 3 — 4 cwts of soaa are used every day I procured a 
few lbs of liquid and prepared samples of soda sulphate which is h’ghly acceptable in the 
Rangoon market The method of piep.aration is simple — The liquid was neutralised by 
treating it with Burma chalk, filteied and conccntialed The colouiless crystals of soda 
sulphate were thus deposited The crystals weie then diicd and kept in bottle 

(8) Manufacture of oxalic acid — Possibility in Burma It was foimerly prepared 
from BUgir and molasses by treating them with nitric acid but now-a-days it is prepared 
from sawdust by treating with a small quantity of a inixtuie of caustic soda and caustic 
potash The sawdust is made into a paste with a concentrated solution of i mixtuie of 
potash 2 parts and soda 3 parts and heated in non pans at 240° C. Afteiwaids the mass 
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js troitcd '(Mtli \\atcr, Ibo Eolntion of iwlaesinm and ‘^odiiim oxahlc-i thus oWninctl elionld be 
boiled with limo.f bo luEolublo calcimnoxahte IS <borougbly iMsbcd witb wafer and freafing 
■nitbdilufc snlpbuncacid wo got oxalic ncid ^olutlO^A^hIcb is tben c\aporafcd to cr^Et dlifafion 

In Burma m abundant quantif) of snuliist is oblnimbic The canc should 

also bo csperiincnlcd for (be jireparufion of oxalic acid 

(9) Disitllaiton of 0th — Possibilih in Biiinn I Fftidicd tbe distill ition of cs'^nli.d 
ods on an industiial scale while I was sent fo British Balucbistan in 1913 fortius piiipoEc 
From mj own experience I ba\e come to the i onchision (bat (be following cbeaji raw in- 
grcdienls will bo inucb useful in diBlillition work 111 Burma — 

(0) Binds, seeds and leu es of lemon and of eifroii mnob amiable hero for lemon and 

< ilronclla oil 

(1) Lemon Gratt — \bmidant in Burma The dis(iIla(ion is being earned on in 

Motilinoin Tlio work should bo dculoped on big scale (lemon gnss oil; 

-{cj Peppeimintin Upper Burma 

(VI) Binds, seeds, and Icaics of oiange abundant here— (Orange Oil) 

(c) Camphor from Norfbern Shan Sfafes — suitable communication iieee Far) Tbe 
onmpbor distilled by tbe Sinus m prude way is not itcrfeefh wbifo or colourless 
When it IS redistilled it gnes good camphor 

At present Japan is (bo fiiBl place as regards campbor production but in the near fnluro 
Bnima is expected to stand at least the second if (be Goi eminent is readi for indiisfrial 
development 

{/) n"oo(l dtsftUatton. — Pine wood ai ailable in Bnrma — gii mg tur/iontinc oil, wood 
far, c(c 

Haul wood — abundantly aiailable in Burma giiing acetic acid, wood far, charcoal, etc 

(10) Slate pencil can bo prepared from Bnrmi kaolin 

(11) Gypsum is abundantly available here and plaster of Pans can be prepared at a cheap 

rale 

In conclusion I beg to Eiiggest tint our Goiernmcnt sbonld establish new factories, for 
tbe manufacture of matoinls winch arc not prcpircd here at present ami help sufllitontly 
for the deielopment of (be already established factories A demonstration factory will also bo 
useful to the public 

{intncssdul rot gtic oinl ciidence) 
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"Witness No 4d0 

Jin T O Fosttb, F B 1 B A., Goicnimenf Jrc/itleet, Lurmn 
Whitten Empencc 

Q 8 — In one Wav by bringing before tbo public particulars of the nc'ds of Buima and 
how these needs are now being met and the possibilities of Burma supphing them hei self if 
she does not at present do so 

Qs 25, 26 & 27 — I am not awaietbat full pailiculais liaae evei been obtained ns to (J) 
Building Stone — Buck eaitbs, limes and cements, at least if they liaxe, then a means should bo 
found of makiugfaucb information public 

Q 28 — A Commcicial Jluseum in llangoon w ould bo mi nluablo 

Q 29 — I think for Burma ono in llangoon should bo sufllciont for tbo present, it cbould 
be placed com eniontly near a business area and should bo made a place of interest to all, 
whether in search of special information 01 not In fact tbo Jluseum should bo built with a 
view of encouraging peoplo to visit same, in other woids should bo a " live Jluseum ” 

<2 30 — I see no reason why tbe Jlusaum sliould not be used by people ns a means of 
advertisement of tbeir waies, this would jiarticularly apjily to (bo Milage iiidnstrios, people 
awav in tbe bey Olid who hai 0 an art 01 ciaft wdneb otherwise would 1101 er come before tbo 
public 

Q 31 — Should be held as often ns jieople can be attiactod to pome 


Exhibitions 
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Q 32 — Yes, should oilei prizes foi woikmauship, etc , 

Q 83 — Thoj should ho both popular in chaiacter and also a means of biiuging buyer 
and soUcr together 
Q, 3o. — Yes 
q 37— Yes 

q -IS —The building trades aie sorely in need of bomg taught Woikmauship is accord- Tiaunng of Inbom 
ingly at a low level heie Master workmen should be biought from Home as instructors and 
also witha view of inspiiing pride in the vaiious tiadcs 

Q 49— I am not in favour of night schools out here — day schools arc wanted The General 
Engmceiing School at Insein could bo developed to meet any ideas on the sub 3 ect tienerally 
I am of the opinion that Govcinmeut should take steps to see if Burma can he self-producing 
in Building materials — Cements and limes are imported here at high costs at present' 

An export 111 Brick claj s IS also wanted I am under the impression that Burma could 
produce fii’st class bricks if such an cxpoitwoio made use of — also tiles, fire clays and earthen- - 
ware 

e 

{JVttness dul not give oral evidence ) 


Witness No 441 

Mu B KaikeSj Elcetrual Inspector, PulUc Works Department, Burma 

WniTiEN Evidence 
Training of Labour and Supervision. 

It IS essential that primary education should be on a sound foundation m oveiy couuti j Ncccssitj for rnirary 
seeking industrial dc\ clopmcnt Without such education, the link between the organiser or education 
master together with his assistants and the workmen is missing, and the knowledge which 
the leaders possess is consequently reduced in value 

In certain classes of industries in India chiefly those in W'hich mechanical oi electrical 
appliances are used, excellent workmen are to be found, but in fiu too many cases these men, 
if talon aw aj from their regular routine aud put to new work (for which no gi cater skill is 
really required) will be found wanting, because they filled, through lack of simple knowledge 
of the three It’s, to thoroughly understand their teachers In other words the ground must be 
prepared generally 

Comparitivelj little has been done ns far as I am aware to effect real improvement in the 
Indian labourers’ skill and etllciency, the improvement, if any, has been chiefly 
brought about by themselves aided bj scraps of information picked up fiom Europeans or 
Americans sent out specially for some work. 

It IB, I believe, true that the majontj of trades must at the piescnt time look to Europe or ^ 

America for the really skilful and etlicient workmen, that is to sav, men who arc able not only 
to continue 111 the wav thev were taught but who are also able to think out now Imes for 
themselves Necessitj, due chiefly to competition, and so called edui ation appear to be the 
leading factois in this, and until education in India is organised m such a manner that the 
working closbCb may utili/o it to assist them in their work, Indian aitisiiis as a whole, in spite 
of all necessity , c innot hope to compete w ith others who are in dose touch with technical 
books, papers, night schools aud instructois 

Education coupled with instruction by in istcr tradesmen from Homo would no doubt le id 
to an improvement, but the question of language prcBeuts some difficuKy Men brought out 
from Home would not be in a positron to instruct immediately on then ii rival in this country 
except through an inteipretcr Fuithcr they would use technical terms which no interpretei 
could interpret, the difficultj of getting men together for lustructicn has also to be met, aud 
the cost of schemes considered 

The question of the iniiely primaij schools I must leave to otheis, is it is be 3 ond the 
scope of these replies cxcejit m so far as th it they (the schools) aqipear to be essential for the 
following scheme which might prove worth coiisideiing 

The scheme above referred to is the establishment of cential instiiictional depots tluoiigh* liidusltml ikmcn 
out ludii and Burma to whreh skilled artisans from Home could bo appointed as instructors for ®*™tions 
short periods only, say, three 3 ears 

The class of instructor selected would of course be vaiicd to suit the requirements of the 
province or district hut in ncarl 3 eveiy case mechanical engineers, bricklayers or masoii>, ind 
smiths would be required These instructors should hold practical demonstration classes on 
Works when possible but always with proper appliances to an audience composed of — 

(1) Junior Foremen or leading hands in the emplo 3 ’mcnt of fnms and Government 
Departments, who have a suflicient knowledge of English to ensure that they will thoioughly 
understand their instructor ... 
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As fai as my expciieiice goes tho Educational Department is not m close enough touch 
With tho requirements of the countiy to guide or control such education 

Genoal ^ 

Vdry little infoimation has been accumulated regarding the possibilities of hydro- Hydro electric 
electiic power in Euima Whit little inform ition exists is due chiefly to piiv ito turns poner 
Some 10 or 11 jears ago, the Government of India suggested that inrestigations should be 
made but the cost of elEcient surveys pioved, I believe, to be too heavy and the matter was 
dropped 

Although accurate* surveys of" the country, as a whole, are still practically impossible 
some useful information might be obtained annually at Government expense, if an indication 
could be obtained as to the aiea in which such power would be of real sen ice in the ueai 
future. 

This might be done for a stait by adveitising the fact in the papeis, etc , tliat certain rough 
surveys will be made of any area which any person or firm would indicate as containing a 
probable source of power for any industry thej may be interested in. Government, of course, 
reserving the right of malang preliminary investigations to ascertain whethei it is worth 
^ while mahing a rough 'survey It seems probable that in this way one small survey party, 
with the indirect assistance of the Executive Engineer of the Division concerned, might place 
some valuable information at the disposal of Government or industrial companies 

Up to the present, in Buimli, tlie Indian Eleetiicily Act does not seem to have had much Indian Electricity 
effect on the piovince’s industiial development, as the uses of electrical energy aie not'^'*' 
sufficiently known I do not think that the Act itself stands m the wav but the admimstra- 
t'on of it requires caie in oidei to prevent its terms becoming too severe on petty schemes 
likely to demonstiate tho value of electrical eneigy for industrial purposes 

Local encouragement, and, to a certain extent, advice by Gov ernment Officers would 
doubtless assist in development, and in overcoming any fears of contravening the terms of 
the Act which intending users may have 

{Witness did not give oial evidence ) 


Witness No 4I2 M> H TV Mtshop 

'"Mk R W Bisnov, Sujicnnfendenf, Government Printing, Btnma 
WinTTPN Evidence 

/ 

F — Training o/Xaiom and Superiiston and FlI — Organisation of Technical and Scientific 
departments of Government, with special reference to the printing industry 

My experience has been confined to the printing industry In this industry a gieat deal Training of labour 
has been done to improve the labourers’ efficiency and skill by practical and technical 
instruction in the course of their daily wmrk (445) Their efficiency and skill could be still 
further improved by a icgulai system of instiuction in technical schools I am of opinion 
that the standard of skilled labour in India is on the whole very inferior, especially in detail, 
and that if it is to be developed so as to place it in a position to compete w ith the skilled 
laboiii of other countries in its own markets it must have encouiagement and oppoitumty 
for instruction I think, therefore, that some scheme of mstruclaon in technical schools y 
for the leading industiies should be instituted in the industrial centres (45) I have experi- 
ence of the training of appientices in the printing industiy, both at Home and in India 
Tlie apprenticeship system in force in the Buima Government Press provides for the tiaining 
of suitable boys piactically at Government expense (46) 

The particular advantage following the establishment of technical schools is that Teclmical schools 
apprentices who have attended these schools become better qualified workmen owing to the 
initiative and confidence that proper tiaining inspires, and consequently are of greatei value 
to their employers It larelv happens that apprentices have the oppoitumty of learning 
every branch of their business in the workshop, and by attending technical schools they can 
supplement the tiaining received in the workshop and thus acquire a wider knowledge of their 
business (47) I think theiefore that the tiaining of ippreutioes in the woikshops should be 
supplemented by a course of instruction in technical schools, which should be encouraged by 
Government and piivate emploveis, and every facility should be given to apprentices to 
attend them (48) Techmeal schools should be under the control of a Department of Industries 
in each Province w ith an organising expert as Head of the Department It should be distinct 
from the Department of Education and there should be no question of dual conliol (50) 

It should be a compulsoiy'pai't of the training of supeivisors and skilled managers that they 
attend and qualify at technical schools. They should not be regarded as qualified to give 
instruction unless they possess ceitificates foi the various subjects and blanches of their 
profession (5l) 
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Eveij encolingement should bo g-n cn to Go\eiiimcnt and pimtc ^ec]InIc^l experts to 
study conditions and motbods in otbei countiics This could be done dunng periods of lca\c, 
and traAclling and other expenses should bo .illowed to those nho nro iwlling to spend a 
portion of then lea^o on their employer’s busincs": The policy of Gov cniment ill the pasl^ 
BO far as its technical experts no concerned, Ins been a very inn ovv -minded one in this 
respect (o2 and 77) The Government Piinting Dtpaitinent in Burma is capable of giving 
assist inco and does render assistance from time to time to pin ate firms engaged in tlie piiiitmg 
industry The assistance given is gcneially in the shape of loans of typo and material u^red m 
printing (68) 

As regaids assistance in maiheling piodiitts I sec no objection to the publishing of lists 
of imported articles, which, in inv opinion, would be nioio advaiilagcous than exhibiting them 
in coniineicial museums (37) 

No serious diflicultiCB have been experienced by me in consulting tcthnital works of 
reference, as theic has been a fairly wcll-cquippcd tethnicallibiaiy in existcnee iii the Buima 
Government I’lcss foi some ycais pist (78 and 79) 

(f/ tfttess did not ytie oral tvuhnct ) 


Wjtxess No dr‘J-3 

Jlxjoa T F OiinxSj IMS, Chemical Uxamincr to therGocenment of Burma, 

• WlUmN EvlDLSCb 

VII — Oigaiiisaiioi of Technical and Scientific BtFarlmcnts of Goicrnmcnt 

The Chemical Examiner’s Department gives assistance to indnstiics to a limited extent 
The Department is piimaiily intended foi carrying out Medico-lcgaf and general analytical 
vv ork required by Government The Chemical Examinci is allow ed to execute tests for firms 
and private individuals as long as such work does not intcifcie with his legitimate duties 
'riie assistance tbatthis Laboratoiy’ gives to Industiies is limited to simple analytical work 
We have neither the equipment nor the time to devote to research work I ira not sufTici- 
cntly familiar with industrial concerns to form any opinion is to whether a Technical and 
Scientific Department is required As regards my own work theic docs not seem to be much 
demand foi lescaich in Industrial Clicmistry During tlio eight years that I have been a 
Chemital Examiuei, I hive been asked on loui occasions only to uiidertike such work Con- 
cerns lu which chemical processes are of gieat imjiortaiicc such is the oil industry, will always 
employ thou own experts 

fVitness did not gne oial endcnce) 


Witness No lU 

Mu II E W 'Miiinyviih, lotnl Sarctarg to i/ic Goicrniiunt o/ Burma, Bid/hc If orhs 

Bcparlmcnl 

WuiTfEX Evidence 

1 spent the caily ycais of my «:crvico in the Tubbe Woiks Department in doing luoneer 
engineering in thc^Noi them and Southcin Sh in Stales iiid Kacliin hills and the later yens 
oil iiiigition woiks in thcdiy /tone Till I became Chief Engineer I knew nothing of Lower 
Buima and veiy little of Ilaiigoon, its chief poit I have been pressed to reply to the 113 
questions forwarded and theiefoie endcavoui to comply 

II — Technical aid to Industries 

18 The advantages of unrestricted publication are well known in the Medical profession. 
Tbo advantages in Commeice and Industry have become so appaieut m England dunng the 
present vvai that the fetish of seciccy is already dead and co-operative iction holds the field 

22 I think it must be obvious that provision foi^ieseaich on spcciil subjects in the better 
equipped laboratories of tho United Kingdom would be idvautagcous to India 

25 The piesent pooi piogicss in the province indicates the necessity for further surveys 
I fancy I was not singular m being stiuck by tho great prosyiccts of Burmeso limbci and 
forest pioduce as exhibited in tbe Forest section of the last Arts and Crafts Exhibition 

2b A matter for experts to decide 

27(a) I know of no Consnltiug Engineers in India beyond the lnspcctoi-Gcncral of 
Irrigation 

III — Assistance in mailcfing products 

Q 36— Yes. 

Q 37 —Yes 

Q 39 — W e might with advantage study tho Geiman system of Trade Batiks and tij'ply 
what 16 suitable to Indian conditions The English system is out of d ite 
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» r —Iratmnff of labour and supervision ' 

The hck of piimaiy education decidedly handicaps industinl development^ tint is^ the Lick of pnirarj 
alumni of the Insein Engineering School suffer in efficiency owing to the fact that they are c<l>>«>tioii 
admitted without a sufficiently good pnmary education Much has to he taught them at the 
school that thej should Inow hefoie they enter and thej are unable to assimilate much of 
what they are taught Aftei leaving the school they suffer as they find it difficult to follow 
the instructions of those or er them who hare neither the patience of trained teachers nor the 
F ime personal interest oi time to make them understand I have had no e\penence in (rain- 
ing apprentices^ hut I hare myself had years of training in workshops both in India and 
England and gained inraluahle expeiience from that tiaimng 

Industiial Schools should he undei a Board of Industries and not under the Department Control of Inanslnal 
of Education, The lattei Department has little knowledge and consequently little sympathy "cliosla 
with such training and should not control the Industiial Education of the count ij The 
standaid of eramination for Mechanical Engineers should he the same thioughout India and 
the ceitificate of one piovmce should he recognised by all the otheis ngnifcr. 

FI—Geneial official adminish ation and organisation 

The institution of a Board of Indnstiaes rvith a Diicctor at its head w itli exeentir c porr ers Ofiicinl orgnnual on 
and hudgetted funds for each Province undei the Gorerniuent of India would tend to genejal 
improrement as it would then he someone’s business to attend to the progiess of iiulustiie« 

TII — Oiganisation of Technical and Scientific Departments of Govanment 

The only institution I know of is the Goreinment Engineenng School, Insein Tins 
school has been designed on too small a scale, it is undeistaffed and ill-equipped I recommend 
its 1 eorganisation on, saj , the lines of the hladias one 

Piovincial Technological Institutes should he foimed and co-oidina(ed by a scheme foi Tcclmological 
the whole of India with aDiicctoi General of Industries in chaige In the present state of 
India, Goveinment contiol would be nccessai} Eveiy assistance should he given to such 
Government experts to study the conditions and methods of othei countries Study bare 
should ho granted as is done foi the Indian Medical Service 

IX — Other foi ms of Government Action and Organisation 

97 The most outstanding want of the piovince is the improvement to its communica- Transport fonliHcs 
tions I consider the mam line of improvement called for wiln oui limited funds is the 
constiuction of systems of light railways If the land he acquiied and the formation he 
designed so that as soon as each light lailway jiroves a success and its cairying capacity is 
reached oi exceeded it can he convex ted by change of rails to the metie gauge and he absorbed 
into the general Hallway System, no loss of money will ensue as the permanent-way and 
lolling stock and bridges can he used again elsewhere 

In my opinion the lack of suitable cheap load metal makes the original cost and main- 
teflance of systems of metalled roads so foimidahle a proposition that light lailways even if 
they do not actnall-j pay will still pro\e a cheapei pioposition for the finances of Burma and 
he greatly more efficient m distiibutiiig the produce of the country If a light railway scheme 
IS considered on a suitable scale without waiting for private enterprise, it will he found that 
the people” who use and benefit by them will pay for their maintenance while the whole 
charge in the case of roads has to be borne by the general tax-p?yer 

The wateiwoys in Low^er Burma should be developed to their full limits India idual 
views as to then desii ability should he blushed aside Theie are alieady printed reports on 
many schemes and I need add no more 

102 Practically nothing has so fai been done to deaelop the hydro eleetiio power avail 

nT'iij''i Wn I J I power sunoio 

able Eull iiia estigation is desirable 

{JFitness dtd not give oral evidence ) 
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Mn S A Samn, BA, ICS, Deputy Commismnei on special duty, Burma 

■WIa^TL^ EaiDEVct 

Baperiencc — I have seiaed on the Burma Commission foi IG years of which 8 years 
were spent in the Secietaiiat and 8^ years on Settlement, In 1909 I officiated as Director 
of Agiiculture for 8 months and in 1914-15 spent neaily 4 months on special duty in con- 
nection with an industiial survey of the province Of these 4 months, a month and a half 
were spent on gaining an insight into co operative methods and the remaining months on 
enquiry on the spot into the circumstances of a arious indigenous industries in Upper Burma 
As I was required for other work eaily in 1915, the knowledge which I gained regarding 
ipdubtries in Burma is necessarily' veiy partial and incomplete, and is scarcely sufficient as a 
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bnEiB for gonenl conchiBionB It js theioforo not possible for mo to reply in dotml to tbo 
questionB, ond perbops some nifoimation legardmg a fen Ijpical mdnstnes is tbe best form 
nlnch my evidence can take 

Industries in Buimi may bo divided into two t lasses, Indigenous and Foieign Tbo 
foreign industiies consist usu illy of Inigc entoi puses siuh ns (be extraction of petroleum in 
Yeinngyaung, etc, nolfiam mining itTavoi, iicc milling in Itangoon nnd other large 
conties, extraction of timbfi bi Euiopcan fiim«, etc Most of tbtm are flinnetd bj luiiopcan 
capital and lun on European lines, gcnerallj nitb European assistance Of late years, 
bowc^ei, a numbei of entcrimses, such as nee and saw mills in tbo smallei ton ns, cotton 
giuning mills in tbe Myingjan and Meiktiln districts, etc, hnio been nnderf ikon by Indians 
nnd Bmmans, generally on Indian capital , nnd thoie IS a tendonej foi such enteinrises to 
increase in nuinboj llicie aro also a number of simllor foreign indnsfrios, siicli ns tbo 
mnnufactino of mineial nnteis, carried on in ton ns , iisually bj Indians and other immi- 
giants Buimans, bonei 01 , lake a large part in some, ey, the mnmifactnrc of European 
furniture 

Indigenous industries aie usually financed hi local capital or by Indian capital obtained 
from tbe local c/ic//y Foreign methods of norking Jiave made little or no impression on 
them, but in many of them imported matoiials aic laigclv used Practicilly no organisation 
has been intioduced into tbo method of supply of these mateiials, nbicb arc geneially obtained 
fiom local bliop'kcopeis , noi has pmctioallv anything been done in the nay of organising tbo 
dislubiition of tbo linisbod pioducfs A few of tbo industiics aro centralised at localities 
nibeic conditions aro spoci illy faxoni-ablc To this category belong tbo manufacture of Pegu 
yais in tbe Slnvcbo district, lacquer work at Pagan, Kyaiikka, etc , nnd mat making near 
Alon Other industues aie centralised for bistoiicnl leasons Tims Ibo silk ucaMiig at 
Amarapui-a and Sagaing ones its oiigin to Mnnipnris who aicre taken captuo duung the 
Piiimose rdgime and settled at these places Biit,tbe mn-|ority of ibo industues exist more or 
less all over tbe coiintiy , and the extent to m bu b they aro distributed is to a large extent 
go\erncd by the capacity of tbo land to maintjiin the popiil ition on it In distiicts avlieio 
ciops are abundant and compaiatixoly ccifam, indnstnos aro, as a lulo, confined to tbe laigo 
towns, wbcieas m distucts like those falling -nithm tbo diy zone of Upper Buima where 
agriculture gn es a scanty and iinccitain income, iiuhistncs aro scnttcicd tbroiigbont xillngcs 
Tbe majouty of tbe indigenous iiidiistuos arc not wbolc-timo omploimonts but arc siibsidiiry 
to agncultuio, and ibo amount of industual woik done in any year tends to aary' with tbo 
ciops There are, bow evei, a numbei of whole-time village industries on nliicb those who 
engage in them nic entirely dependent 

To this last category belongs the pottciy industiy at tbo three Milages of Xwcnyoin, 
Sliwegun and Sbwedaik on the right bank of tbo Inawaddv near Kymkm'iaimg in the 
Sbwebo district lleio the laige yais known ns Pegu laisand used for sloiing oil, gnm, etc, 
all ovci Burma, are manufactured Tbo existence of the industry is due to tbo fact that clav 
suitable foi making very large yais is found in the low bills close to the villages I'ho 
largest sized yar wall bold 150 xws of oil and cannot, apparently, be made in anv other part 
of Burma The materials leqiurcd in making jam arc eaitb obtained from the bills clo'^o to 
the Milages, load glaze from tbo Shan States and firewood obtained both from tbe local 
jungle and from Iho duft wood which comes down tbo Iiiawaddy during tbo mins Tbo 
plant consists of a bamboo and thatch sbpd in which tbe jars aro made and paitially dried , 
potteis’ wheels made of teak wood , nnd a furnace built of buck in wbicli tbo jam aro buint 
The shed costs Its 150 to coiistnict and tbo furnace Its 300 About soien potters’ wheels 
costing, when new. Its 5 each, aie icquiied for each shed Tbe other implomcnts, consisting 
of shovels, poundeis for tbo glaze, implements for semping and omamontmg tbo jars, etc, 
are of local manufactuio and small cost Prictically^ all tbo inhabitants of the three Milages 
arc engaged in tbe industiy Tbe puncipils, who aic called and nlimbci about 

50, own tbo sheds, furnaces and otbei plant, purchase tbo eaitb, glaze and lirewood and 
employ tbe potters and then appicnlices and all tbo other labour leqmred for tbo production 
of jars Piaotically all tbe Sayindatnffs woik on capital borrowed fiom local lenders at four 
per cent, per mensem inteiest The Saytndamq who has no capital of bis ow'n has to borrow 
about Es 500 during tbe first three months of tbo year for repairs to plant, pmcliaso of 
matenals and advances to bis employees .ind tbe collectoiB of drift wood This carues him 
on only until the fust two furnaces of pots have been burnt and disposed of in Septemboi 
Fiom the proceeds of these two fuinaces be is able to go on until tho ond of tbo season The 
jar making season lasts fiom June until Febiuaiy In the hot months the jam dry too 
rapidly and ciack Idlest of the distiibution of tbo jais is done by middlo-meii from 
Magwe, SCO miles dowm the Inawaddy These middle-men come up to tbo potteries fiom 
August on, buy tbo jars from the and laft them down tbo ri\er Tbe cauiings 

of the aic substantial as, tbo following account of tbe cost .and selling pure of a 
fmnaco of jais will show — 

Cost — E<! A r 


Earth 3 8 0 

Glaze 18 0 0 

Fu'owooil 44 0 0 

line of potters 40 0 0 

Hue of other labnui 21 8 0 


Total 


127 0 > 0 
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Proceeds — 




Rs A r 

80 150 viBS yars 


210 0 0 

12 100 V IBS „ 


o 

o 

CO 

J2 60 viss „ 


7 0 0 

12 25 \m „ 


5 0 0 

Smallor yars 

Total 

6 0 0 

276 0 0 


AUo^\l in" for brcil^ages, there IS a profit of about Us 130 per fiunacc About biy 
furnaces can be bill nt in each year, gi\ mg a total profit of Rs 780, f* cm winch Ins to be 
Bubtraeted about lls 40 for repairs to plant, le<i\ mg a nett profit of Us 740 But as the 
Sat/mdatiiij Ins to par inteicst on Bs 500, boriowed capital, for S months at four per cent 
per month, his profits aie reduced by Rs ICO to Rs 580 a jear Ab a matter of fact, he 
maivcs less than this because he is geiiemllj burdened by old debts Master potters make 
Rs 25 per fill nace of ] nS and apprentices earn Rs 15 per furnace The lemamder of the 
laboui hired hr the Sai/tvdntng is paid for at coolv lates The middle man from Magwe 
mahes largo profits A laft consists of j50 1irge yars costing Rs 1,050 at the potteries 
The cost of constrncling the nft and of the hire of the raftsmen to Magne is about 
lls 150 , so that the total cost of the raft of yars at Magwe is Rs 1,200 If sold there, 
an aicrago puce of Rs 1 pci yar can be obtained , so that the profit is Rs 200 a rift Much 
1 irger profits can bo obtaiiud by talcing the laft to Lower Burma, where the yars sell at 
Rs 4 S to Rs 5 

Tins industry' can be assi‘-tcd only through the Sayindatngs, who are the agency by 
means of which all tlio poisons engaged in the industry and in the industiics subsidiaiy to it 
(Collection of earth and firewood) are financed The profits of the Saytndaivg can be in- 
creased m tw o w ay « fir-t, by proriding capital for him at a reasonable rate of interest, 
second, b\ enabling him to take his j irs for ‘^ale to Magwe or to Lower Burma Provision 
of capital on co-op"riti\e rates would sate about Rs 110 a yeai The reason why Sai/tndatnos 
ire now unable to raft their yar-, to ^fagwe is that they cannot, for financial reasons, refrain 
from selling their yai-s until thci hate accumulated the tite furnaces of yais which are rcquiied 
to make a nft If ther could do so, their profits would bo increased by about Rs 250 a year 
The relief mthc-etwo respects would, thcrcfoic, cnible them to increase their profits from 
Rs 5S0 to Rs 'Ho a TCir, an increase of more than 60 per cent The abot c represents the 
state of the indu=trv at the end of 1011 Since then a co-oporatne credit society has been 
established foi the pi otision of capitil, but it is understood that co-operat no sale has not yet 
been orgintc,d, and that the yars arc still i iftcd to Magwe by middle-men 

The Ivyaukinyaimg industry is the most mipoitaiit pottery industry in Burma and 
differs m many respects from the oidimry yiotterics A fairly tvpical example of the latter 
IS found itAiadaw \illago in the Ixiwer Cliindwm district, where pots for collecting toddy 
yuice and boiling y iggcry ire made The potter takes out a license at Rs 5 for excavating earth 
and collects and c iris the earth himself llis only plant is i pottci’s wheel together with a few 
instrunionts foi dressing the pots after burning The pots are burnt m the open air with 
straw and fiicwood, locally collnctod Lv the potter, ind sold to villagers fioni 8 or 10 miles 
round who tome to buv them The industry is subsidiary' to other occupitions and lasts onlv 
from the middle of jN’ov ember to the middle of I'ebrmry Practically nocijntal is requiied 
and von little luring is done, the potter being assisted by the ineinb"rs of his fairilv About 
Rs 80 IS made in the reason Oicasionally two men combine to take out n license foi extract- 
ing tilth ind blnrc expenses and profits oi|U illy 

Another example of a whole-time mdigenous iiulustii is found in the manufacture of Snddkry 
Burmese s uldles at Kyehmoii and Jlony we on the Aion Branch Railway in the Lower Chiiidwiu 
district These saddles ire used ill overBuima, and Kvchmon le prai tic illy the only place 
at vvhitli they are made About 250 families aie dependcnton the industry, but the principals 
number only about 70 families The materials used arc flannel, most of which is imported 
from Holland or Geimaiiv, goat skins iinjiorted from India, coaise cotton cloth woven in 
Burma or calico made in India, cotton y'ain imported from India and England, impoited 
silk yarn from China, iniported woollen yarn, locally made cotton yam and localh obtained 
materials for stutlmg the «uhllcs About half the imported nntciials are bought in hlandalay 
ind half fiom the local shop Pncticilh all the local shop transactions neon credit and 
about half the M indalay trails lotions aie on credit, intciest in both c ises being lecov'ered in 
the form of iiKincroas“d price The enlnnocmcnt in Jf indalay is about 10 per cent and the 
local Credit puces are ibout 20 pci cent above the Mandalay cisli puces The saddles are - 
made of several qualities and the following shows the average cost of manufacture and profit 
per 100 saddles — 

Goat sltn saddles 

Rs A r 

tor 0 0 

44 0 0 
lol 0 0 
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Cost of mnlcrnla • 
Cost of wages , 


Total 



r 
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I!d 

X 

T 

Selling price 



176 

0 

0 

Profit 



21 

0 

0 


Loireit giadejlannel saddles 





Cost of iiinteimls 



. 08 

0 

0 

Cost of vvagee 



78 

0 

0 



Total 

170 

0 

0 

fcellihg price 



200 

0 

0 

Piofit 



. 21 

0 

0 


Afedium gt adc flannel saddles 





Cost of niatcn iK 



381 

0 

0 

Cost of vvVj,oa 

• 


100 

0 

0 



Total 

331 

0 

0 

Selling price 



103 

0 

0 

Pro6t 

• 


67 

0 

0 


First qtade flannel saddles 





Cost of nntcrmls 



, 233 

0 

0 

Co'l of wages 



228 

0 

0 



Total 

IGl 

0 

0 

Selling price • 



630 

0 

0 

Profit 



80 

0 

0 


Them iking of reins is i scpii ite iniltisti> T1 il\ lit ilso mule in sotcril gndes ind 
the piofit vane-< fiom Rs 14 l-o Rs ]42 per 100 loiii" Rudies, t nippers, orn miciit il tassels, 
girths, stirrup ropes, and numdahs i\o somelunes in uk h> independent Morkintn and some- 
times by woikmeu hired bj the pruitipals in the saddlc-ni iking business Stirrup irons, 1 its 
and the' lings used for fastening the giitli ue bought i tad} -made in M indalaj or from local 
shops 

The industry is financed thioiigli flic principils in the saddle-making biisiiiess, the lein- 
makers being toinpaintnely unimport int and reiimnng little capital The saddle-m iking 
capitalists ire known as and procure all the iii'tcrnk, cmploi the labour required 

and sell the 6 iddles They aie financed jsarfh bj mtans of loans, riiniiiiig np to Rs 1,000, 
taken at Rs 2-S percent per mensem fiom privnfeh established local credit swicties, but 
mostly through the espcdient of puiclmsing m itcri vis on credit It is estimated that iboiit 
Rs ")0,000 a icnr is spent in the loial shops on the pnich,ibO of imported niateri ils urn 
probabU ncailj as much nniio is spent in ^landala^ Capitil is tinned ovei ibout twuc 
during the yeirand it is cstiniated that, on the biisis of c ish paaments for materials, the 
profit on capital is ibout 20 jter cent at each tuiii o\ci if thesiddlcs aro sold on the si>ot The 
distribution of the saddles h is not been orgiiiistd Some no sold to traders a\ ho come to the 
places of inanuf ictiire fioui M indnlaj and elsewhere Someaietvken foi sale to Lower 
Ruima bj the lonshins thcinsehc-., and some aro hiwkcd louiid hi middle-incn from 
Kjehmon and tho suiioiinding villigeswlio t ike the saddles from the lomhuts on credit 
and sell them 111 the neighboui mg districts or 111 Lowei Burma If a takes his saddles 

to Lowei Buima and sells them himself, ho can make in e\tia profit of about 30 per tent 
on his capital, but few lonshins can spire tho time to hu\k round saddles The above 
pro6ts aie estimated on the basis of cash price foi matemls As a matter offset, most - 
Konshins work veiy largely on ciedit and then piofils aro reduced bv aii} thing fiom one-third 
to one half on that account The hue of woikeiseniplo>cd in the industry isvery small Owneis 
of seu’ing machines can mike Re 1 a dav and npw aids, but others seldom make more than 
laght annas a day and in some cases as little as two mnas a day is midc Tho prospects of 
the industiy would be considerably improved bv the piovisionof adequate credit facilities 
and bj the organisation of distribution It is iko probable th it considerable relief could be 
given by the wholesale puichase of matoiiak But as there was no opportunity of investigat- 
ing the cost of materials at Rangoon, tho extent of this relief cannot he stated The 
price of flannel IS the most important item in the cost of materials It vanes from twelve 
annas to Rs 2-8 a yard for cash at Mandalay accoidmg to quality and even the best quality 
used seems to be very inferior 

SnndaU Another wliole-time industry is llie making of Bmmese sandals at Kanbj a, a gioup of 

villages 7 miles noitb east of Monvwa in the Low er Cliindwiii disfiict Pour villages boie 
contain 80 piincipal sandalmakers, 200 hired sandalmakers and 16 hawkers Four resident 
traders buy flannel foi the sandals in Mandalay and sell it to the principal sandalmakers 
The mateuals required die — flannel bought from the fourvillige traders, sole foundations. 
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made of tlio elieatLs of maiT'O liusks and the frnit stem of the botelpalm, which are known as 
PnwnboH and are bought rtady»mado in Afandalav through the ullage tiadcrs , strips of the 
sheaths of toddv palm lea\ es , buffalo hides otitained fiom the agent of Slessrs Pabricius & 
Co at Mony'wa, sewing cotton made in Bombay and bought at Monywa, Geiroan 
dyes ford^olng the cotton, local cotton yiin, and rice piste The flannel part of the 
sandal IS p isted on the uppei suiface of the or sole foundation Totlelowei side 

of the faioahon is afli\ed the strip of toddy palm sheath and the whole is sewn on to a sole 
of the buffalo hide le.ithei and furnished with i toe stiap made of flannel stuffed vnth local 
cotton \ain The manufactuie of these sandals is highly specialised and the various processes 
1110 perfotmul by different w orkmeii Voi example, the piopaiation of the sole of buffalo 
hide consists of G processes, of which one is done by home labour and the remaindei by hired 
' labour , land the preparation and adiNing of the toe stinps consists of 0 piocesses of which 
two are earned out by home liboui Siiidals aio made in two sues for men and in one sue 
foi women, and for each sue there arc scxeial quihties according to the quality^ of flannel 
used in the manufacture There ire four sorts of superior flinnols, two sorts of medium and 
two sorts of inferior flannels The economical utilisation of the buffalo hides requires that 
sandals of all thiee sizes should bo made by the same sandalmakei so th it the calculation of 
expenses and profits is rather compluated One hundred vise of hide is siitlicient for lOO pairs 
of I irge sued men's sandals, 200 paii-s of small sued men's sandals and 350 pans of women’s 
sandals, and the cost and piofit on the sandals made from this quantity of hide with flannel 
of 1 arious grades is show n below 


Cost of mntonsls 
Cost of labour 


Sdliiii, priro , 
-Profit 


Stqicrw) Jlanncl 


Rs 

A 

r 

300 

0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

302 

0 

0 

440 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 




^tedium flannel 



Cost of nnlcrnls 

« 



272 0 0 

Cost of 1 ibour 




80 0 0 




Total 

352 0 0 

Soiling price 


« 


870 0 0 

I’rofit 

• 



18 0 0 


Por inferior flannel B nidals, the pieces of hide, which cannot otherwise be utilized, are 
used The profit cannot he exactly calculated, hut is said to amount to Be 1-4. per 100 pairs 
Tlic s.indals arc sold in the xillagc to pcdl ns who fake them all ovei Burma, hut chiefly down 
the Irrawaddy as fir as Promo Great numbers are aPo taken by hizaar sellers at Pagoca 
festivals in the dry zone The principal sindalmakers arc the persons through whom the 
industry is financed T1 cy obtain all the malen ils, hire the labour and sell the sandals Poi ^ 

hiiffilo hide cash must alway's he paid Othci mitermls can be got on credit, the usual 
system being the pavmcnt for the materials last jmicha'-ed at the time the next purcliaso is made 
ITannel is honght in this w ay from the v illago traders, and the v illage tiaders buy it on the same 
sy stem from the ^landalay traders The jicdlars also get the sandals from the sandalmakers 
on the same system The result is a general enhancement ot prices Thus superior flannel 
w Inch costs Bs 20 foi 10 yards for cish in 'Maudalay is sold it Kanbya foi Bs 29 for 10 
yards, and medium flannel which is bought for cash at Alandalay at Bs 19 is sold in at 
ICanhy.iatBs 22-S Infciior flannel bought in Mandalay at Bs 7-‘l' is sold at Kanbva at 
Bs 9 It lakes pedlars iboiit two mouths to don selling tom so that the sandalmaker is a 
long timeout of his money ind so is the flannel seller Loans have, theiefore, to be taken, as 
xvcll as purchases on credit, and a principal sandalmaker, p lying cash foi hides only , requiies 
about Bs 300 or Bs 400 capital on which to get along Bates of interest aie fnrly' low and a 
substantial man pays only from Bs 2^to Bs 2-8 pci cent per month C ipital is turned ovoi 
about 3 times during the yeai and there is a piofitof Coi 7 pei cent at each turn oxer The 
substitution of cash foi credit purchases of matonals xvoiild increaso the piofits by at least ono- 
tliird Hired workers earn on an ax crage ibout eight annas a day foi men and foui to six 
annas a day for xvomen The ownei of a sowing machine can earn Be 1 or moro a day Ir 
spite of credit difilculties, the industiy has brought considerable prospoiity to the villages, 
which have increased fiom ISO to 40 1 households duimg the 1 ist 20 years It would he 
greatly benefited by tho establishment of a Co operative Society for the provision of capital 
and the co operative purchase of materials It would piohabW bo found that mateiials could 
ho purchased much more cheaply in Bangoon than m Mandalav Tho formation of a Society 
would, however, ho mot by considerable initial difficulties bee luse the system of credit has 
resulted in tho Bandalmalccrs having fallen eompletely into tho hands of traders in flannel 

The above are given as loncrete instances of the manner in which village industiies aie Co-opotnhve 
earned on in Burma If dcsiicd, further examples can he given I shall now endeavour, as far t>ociotio» 
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ns pogsiblo, to aiiewei the questions so fni ns such imliislnc-. ire i-oiucrncJ I li ivc no tiseftil 
hnonledge ot ulnt ma} lie cilleil foicign iiulustncs niid Die icmnilib nlndi nip offered do not 
apply to them Asreguds fininciil lul, I thuiK the onlj fensihlc mitliod of assistance is hy 
means of Co opeiatne C edit Soeirties The poisons engtged in vill ige industries nstnlly 
foim, moie oi le=s, an oignniscd eommiinity ind possess tho intimate hnon ledge of each othci's 
circumstances which IS fa-\oiirahle to sntLCssfiil CO opor.ation TJio capital rcqniicd is iisimlU 
not very laige and is not beyond the means of tlie picsont co-npoiatne oignmnlion in Jtiinni 
to provide bocieties could he easih established on pincticall} the same basis as Agi loultural 
Co-operative Societies as rogaids credit, hut, in addition to providing credit faciluics, it is 
probable tint in most cases cithei co-opeiativc ‘■ale or cooperative purchase of materials or 
both should be an object of tho Societj As a pichmmai^j to tho foiniation of such societies, a 
stiivev of the indigoi.oiis iiidustncs of the province is ncci’Ssarv in order to ascertun, in regard 
to each industiy, the piobible benerit of a society, tho objects for which it should he formed, 
the approximate amount of tho average loan which should ho given to meinhers the times at 
which capital is lequiicd and should be repaid, iiid tho tvpo of society which would be of most 
benefit Cipitnl foi the societies would come from tho central co-operative IniilvS in which 
investments arc m ido hj people of all classes In tho conrFr of time cich society would he 
able to accumulate capit il of its own I do not think th it anj fiinnrnl issistonce except the 
oiganisation of Co opoiative Societies should he given hy Government to indigenous indtislrics 
As regaitls technical ud, the greitei iiumhei of the indigenous indiistiios in the Province do 
not require it Then pioducts do not ontci, in many casts, into competition with imported 
goods md the method-, by which thev arc produced nc pcculni to the country and are not 
susceptible of improvement hv the introdiiclion of foreign methods To this category belong 
lacquer work, Ihnmcse umhrell is and the making of Pegu jais, etc But in regard to Industrie-,, 
such as silk weaving, the products of which have to compete with imjioited goods and which 
lie ciiried on hy methods more oi less simil ir to those employed tlsow here, technical aid is 
requiicd and the best sort of ud, in mv ojiiinon, is the demonstration of improved mothods hy 
experts A hegiuiuug Ins alieidy been mule in this diiection in the establishment of a 
weaving institute at Aunrapuri with good lesiilts 

I do not think that any' continuous assistance Ins been given hy Government in tho past in 
the direction of providing nnikctuig facilities foi tho products of indigenous industries The 
Alts and Crafts Bxlnhitions hold annually it Bangoon bring indigenous products mostly of the 
curio class spismodically to the notice of tho Em opcan conimumty but piohibly effect no 
permanent impiovement ui maikoting Muikets for ordmarv prodeetr, arc as jet entirely 
unorganised and the method of sale is quite liapha/ ird J think th it the survey of indigenous 
industries, which should ho undertaken, should have, as one of its ohjcils, an enquiry into tho 
present sy stems of marketing, md that, when the f.icts have been ascertained, such mc'surfs 
as may be pncticahle should he undertaken to improve tho miikeling and to bring the hiiyers 
into more direct connection with tho manufacturers It is certain that, with tho present 
system, oi want of system, an iindulv large projiortion of the jiiotit is ihsorhcd liy middle- 
men, hut until further enquiry Ins been made, the lines on w Inch issisfaiice in nnrkcting 
should he -ifforded lannot veiy well he indicated 

The land iioliry of Goveinment is piohihly not fivonnhlo to indiistriil development 
generally Industiial development picsiipposes the existence of jieisons xvho have some 
capital 01 the moans of commanding capital, md who desire to apjily llicir capital to industry 
The small holding land jiolicy of Goveinment, however, is unfavourable to the acciimuhtioii 
of capital and, combined with the Bmmese law of inhcnlancc, tends to keep the maximum 
population on the land at the minimum standard of living Co-opcr.itioii is oulv a partial 
means of conectmg its defects WJictbcr tho land system is, oi is not, a discourage- 
ment to industry, tlierc can he no doubt tliat indiisliics are hecomiiig more md more 
necessary as means of hiolihood suhfridiuy to agriculture The unceit iinty of ci ops in the 
diy 70110 of^pper Hurm i has always foiccd the agriciiltiuist there to supplement Jus 
agricultural income eilliei hy engaging in indiistiy, or in lahoui subsidiary to ngncultmo 
in the moio favoiucd paits of tho piovincc In Lower Burma, tho agriciiltiinst cm, 
with compantive ceitiinty, obtain a crop, but, with the cnoimous rise in tho cost of 
cultivation whirh Ins raken place iiisidc tho last 10 or 15 years, the margin of profit 
left foi tho subsistence of the agriculturist tends to become sin illor Although crops 
aie fairly cei tain in Low 01 Bnima, the amount of crop v.aiies from yeai to year within wide 
limits, so that the imigin of agiioultuial piofit, iftcr deducting cost of cultivation, is an 
extremely uncei tain quantity and may he double m one ycai what it is in the next The 
uncertainty whicti the increased cost of cultivation ins brought about in agricult in al profits 
has hitherto been obscured by the piogie-sive rise m the piice of nco, hut this upc is not likely 
to go on indefinitely It is, therefore, nccessaiy to ciicouiago industiies, and especially village 
industnes, with a view to mitigxtmg the effects of shoit harvests even in parts of tlie piovince 
which have hitherto been consideied as the most fav’oured agncultumlly' Tho iuciea‘>o of 
population and tho fact that tho extension of cultivation in Lowei Burma is appro idling its 
limit point in the same direction Lowoi Burma is now practically' a one-ci op country If 
the population while largely incidasmg in numbers, as it is ceitam to do, lemains entirely 
dependent on iice, the possibility of distress ow'ing to the paitnl ftilure of the ci op will, as 
time goes on, become moie and more evident 

At pieseiit there is no organisation m the piovmce foi the development of nidusliios As 
aheady indicated, I think that the dev elopmeiit of indigenous industries should be one of tho 
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ob 3 ectB of Government and tint an orgimsation for fostering tins development should foim 
a part of, oi work in close connection with, the evisting co opeiative oiganisation The fir»t 
mam function of the organisation should be the acciuale asoeitainmeut of present conditions 
with a view to affording adequate ciedit facilities and improving the methods of purchase of 
materials and distiibution of pioducts for these purposes technical expeits-aie^-not required 
The smvey of existing conditions which should be cairied out, would probablj indicate the 
industries in legard to which the demoiistiation of improved methods bj experts is 
necessaiy 

The most feasible means by which Municipalities and Local Boaids can assistan proinot- Assistance from 
ing industrial development is by the giant of assistance to persons who desire to study todies 
improved methods at central demonstrabon stations 

Communications in Buima are in a backward state and there is no doubt that this has imnspo-t facilities 
hindered industrial development as well as otbei sorts of development The question of the 
improvement of communications is now being considered As regards railways, considenhle 
annoyance and expense aic- caused to iconsignors of goods by tbe impossibility of obtaining 
trucks except on irregular payments to subordinate railway officials 

[Witness (ltd not give oral evidence ) 
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Note on ceiiatn problems connected with the dotelopment of Mining and other industries in 

Burma 

I have been Deputy Commissionei of the Tavoy District, the main wolfiam producing aiea Wolfram 
m Burma, since May 1914 Eoi tbe period from October 1915 to Februaiy 1917 I was on 
special duty m connection with the effort made to inciease production In this effort 1 had 
tlie good foitune to be associated with Mi J Coggui Brown of the Geological Survey of 
India as Technical Adviser 

The results are indicated in the following statements — 


Agricultural j i. ir 

Ton 

1 

Cwt 

j 

Qi 

Lbs 

1910 11 

721 

13 

I 

2 

10 

1911-12 

1,407 

3 

2 

17 

1912-13 

1,461 

2 

1 

12 

1913 14 

1,C69 

11 

1 

20 

1914 15 

1,644 

10 

0 

3i 

1915 IG 

2,340 

10 

2 

7 

1916-17 

3,487, 1 

7 

1 



Poi the development of mineial production in Burma as well as of such other indnstiips Siineya for Indus 
as rubber, coeoanut, tainoca, tea cultivation, etc, tne first essential is that Goveinraen)t trnl imri)o-,e<; 
should know where mineials are likely to be found and wheie these pioducts can best be^ 
grown and should have experts to advise on the best methods of development No systematic} 
geological survey of the who’e of Burma exists No attempt hss so fai been made to 
publish, to firms interested, tbe potentiilities of particular districts in the matter of lubbeij 
and coeoanut plantations When I came to Tavoy I discovered that great areas were most\ 
suitable for cocoanuts and have at last interested one firm which is shortly sendmg an expert \ 
to examine the areas recommended for the cultivation of the product \ 

If the resources of Burma are to be exploited, the fiist essential then to my mind Dep^a^nt of Indns 
is that a special department should be immediately constituted whose duty it should be — 

^a) to collect statistics of the existing production of impoitant industries , 

(i) to co-ordinate the w’ork done by existing departments such as the Forest and the 
Agricultural Departments and a Mines Department to he created , 

(c) to examine systematically the potentialities of the province , 

(d) to provide information for those desirous of exploiting a paiticulai product , 

(e) to advise Government on the best methods of development 
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Had siicli a cloputtncMit been in e\iBlcncc ivlien the need for wolfram ins fiisl recognised, 
the diflitulties, pioneois in the induBtn haa to face, vould have disappeared 

The ne\t essential to inj mind is that the prov nice itself must be opened np No other 
distiict in liuima lias bad 60 innch 11101107 spent on 10 id ni iking within the last two years ns 
Tavoj Eiponento here has pioied that ro ids cm bo nindo quitkly uid well even nmlcr 
climatiL and labour conditions adaerso to rapid and eflicient construcfion 

Ro ids have on ibled are is preaiouslv undeveloped or iiiiexamincd to become imiioitant 
piodiieiiig Cl nhes, linv 0 permitted the exploration of tiacts hitherto inaccessible, have made 
foi quickness of ti iiisport ind for the introduction of mechanical devices and have promoted 
effective Govoiiimont (onirol I am convinced (li it new loads in llurrna will quicklj pav 
for themsehes owing to tlie increase of revenuo and the reduction of costs 

In oig iinsing i new industiy 01 in developing in existing iiidnstrj, Government tnu„t 
ni a province like Ruima he prep ired to provide a cert am amount of technical advice free of 
cost I do not advocite fosteiuig an industry wliicli has no likelihood of ev 01 reaching 
the s( igc at which it cm support itself, iinlesB, of course, verv strong political reasons exist 
in favour ot estihlibhmg or ret lining aii} jurticiihir industij In the e irl^ stiges of mining 
iiidiistiies, liowcvei, technical advice mav suenotonlv those initiating the new venture, hut 
Government itself, much money ind trouble Between, I think, I'cbrii.irj I'Jl t and October 
l'J15 no Government technical adviser of aiij kind visited Tavov, with llio result that dunng 
the fiia.t SIX to nino months aftoi the demand for tungsten hei ime known niostof the Tcclmical 
Advisois'’ time vv IB t ikon lip in visiting concessions and advising on the best methods of 
seciuiug m increase of output Much valuable tune vv is spent in roitifyiiig errors, m 
jiomtmg out schemes which should hive been put 111 operation months before and in giving 
elementary advice on geological features and methods of miuing 

In many cases, the idvice had to he forced on concession iires in a viaj vvlucli onij the 
lequnements of the iiiomcnt could have justificnl 

I have referred in pai igiapli 1 of this note to the creation of a Mines Department to be 
cieatcd as part of a Department ot Industries In my opinion a department of tins nature 
is essential in all jnoviuccs m which mineral wealth exists This department should he under 
the control of the Local Govcinment and should ho no more part of the Government of 
India than the Education or the Medical Departments It should he divaded into two 
sections, one made up of experts who have spcciah.-cd m economic geology and tlio other 
of experts in puio mining 'I’hc former would bo advisers on all general problems connected 
with the development of the mineral resources of the province, the latter would act as a 
IVImos Department for the purposes of tho Indian Jlines Act and adv isc on purely tochuical 
matters Tho oiganisationof the department, the difforcntintiou of functions and the division 
of control uc problems which would quickly solve themselves when the schemo was m 
working order The existing form of centralisation wlicrch} the Government of India 
pricticallv controls all the higlilv trained technical services has hampered development and 
made for stagnation 

If centialisalion in the mattoi of ex pei is has been a liindianco to tho development of 
mining, no less so has the formulation of one set of Mining Rules for the whole of India 
A detailed criticism of the rules would he out of place here hut I mav nolo on one or two 
provisions Alj chief idea is to make the iiiles as little cumbrous and as simple as 
possible 

The Certificate of Approval ippears to me to ho a useless formality, if tho conditions of 
the Prospecting License are properlv enforced and slightlj nmenued Tho v iluo of tho 
Puority lule (2 3) is open to question Under the now jliueril Directions (Burma) all 
applications for Prospecting Licenses which the Collectoi proposes to issue or renew have to 
he forwaided to the Financial Commissioner 01 Local Government for sanction Tins pro - 
ceduie may result in serious delajs which will tend to retard development Aly experience 
n Tavoy has been that speeding up tho disposal of ap))hcation 8 , much more country is 
piospected and the mdustiy expands moie quickly I should, however, restrict the area a 
Collector may grvnt to 1,000 acres, tho Einaiicnl Commissioner to 2,500, and the Local 
Goveinment to 5,000, and I should not allow any one fiim or pereon to hold more than 
5,000 acres m ill under Piospecting License or Mining Lease at one time I hive seen so 
much cffoit dissipated when largo aieas aio given that I am convinced that tho policy of the 
uniestncted giant of areas undei Prospecting Liconso should now cease 

I should also piovide that a Mining Lease sh ill be applied for before the end of the 
2nd year [rule ‘30 (;)] I know of no aica in this district of w'hicli its possibilities cannot 
be determined within 18 mouths 

I see no leason why Goveinment should not levy fees dining the period between the 
expiiy of the list lenewal of the Prospecting License and tho issue of a Mining Lease 
Eithei the Mining Lease should date from the expiry of the Prospecting License or the fees 
pajable duimg the last lenewal should continue to he paid up to the date of issue of the 
Mining Lease [rule <J 0 (ii)] 

The lovalty rates might, in my opinion, be more elastic [80 {ni)-] 

Options With a woiking agieemeiit shoidd oxplicity he declared to ho transfers [30 (ri')] 
Subsection (i\) of iiile <J0 is much too wide because it requiica the submission of ev ery 
petty dispute to the Local Govei nment 
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I <lo not think that any right to a renewal o£ a Prospecting License or to the giant 
of a Mining Lease should be conferied on concessionaires by rule 1 believe that nunino- 
development has been hampered by the fact that areas have been fiequently taken np as 
speculative aentuies No woik is done on these concessions They lemam unde\ eloped 
and even unprospeoted Powers should he conferred whereby lenewals of Piospecting 
Licenses and the grant of Mining Leases may he lefused should the development he deemed 
insufficient I do not belieio that this procedure would hinder legitimate enterpuse 

Rule 50 {viti) should he made to apply only to leased areas which have not pieviously 
been held under Prospecting License 

Once during the tenure of the lease permission might he gi\en to a leaseholder to 
reduce his area with the previous =anetion of the Local Goveinment 

Even the amendment,' howevei, of the Mining Rules does not appear to me to he sufficient 
(o meet the demands of a piogressrve policy I should prefei to allow each Local Goveinment 
to frame its own lules eithei under a special eractment or with the sanction of the Govcin- 
meiit of India Each ])iovince has to face its own problems m mining development, perhaps more 
than in any other phase of its actnities and rules, to suit its own needs, ate m my view a 
necessity nearly e\eiy mining field evolves on lines of its own and the imposition of a fixed 
code for all centres seems to me the negation of efficient administration I am not sure <h it 
the Indian Mines Act would not also he the better of being made a provincial enactment 

Ceitam subsidiary suggestions maj he made with a view to secuie the lapid giowth of General suggestions 
industinl (p irticularly) mineral development — 

[a) Tcehnical schools should he opened at conties of industinl life A mining 
school in Tavov which might be part of the University of Burnn would be 
, of great assistance in Irvimng the fulme hlinea hlanagers 

{(i) In addition to the geological survey of areas known to he hi elv to coutiin 
miner il deposits, the formation of prospecting parties fov specific niineials, suth 
as tin, nould not he outside the scope of Government’s effoifc Their dis- 
co\ eries should be made public and applications called £oi The licensee w ould 
of course be required to pij part at least of the cost of the paity 
(t) Good topognphical maps are essential and ever V effort should be made to cnsuit 
that the onc-inch survev of llurnia is completed as soon as possible 

(rf) Every issistance should he given to those who are piepaied to utilize watei 
jiowcr If the scheme invohos the destiuction of timbci, I should be jnepared to 
waive all claims to royalty thereon, provided tint the scheme liad been 
approved by the Mines Department 

{e) Special irrangements might bo made for the utilization of convict laboiii on lOad- 
inaking, fiuarrics and initial schemes of development, when other labour iS 
unprocurable 

(/) Some concession in the shape of a rebate of icvinue for a specified inirahoi of 
years might he given to those inlioduting a new industiv oi commeiciil 
jiroduct 

(y) \ section of the De])artincnt of Industiy should he ekvoted to the examination 
of the commercial u^cs to which sue h common products, as dham, maugiovcs 
and bamboos, may be put 

(h) 'When an ludiistrv has attained a sounel footing, ev ciy effoit should be maeh to 

sfcuic co-operalioii hetvvccu those cngagctl in the industiy and Goveinment 
olhci vis intimately connected with its devdopmeiit 

(i) Co opeiative societies might be foimcd amongst those engaged in sue h industries) 

as lubber plinling, with i view to ])iocuie expensive mechanical ipphmces 
as for clearing sciub yunglc 

{If lincss dtd not gjtc oiaf evidence ) 
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q 25 Yes, paiticulaily as regaiels mining InduBlnal swveys 

Q 26 This Buivey should he oiganiscd with a view to making a le smvey of those are is 
of thepiovincL wheie the developments of lecent years have demonstrated tfie prohihilitv of 
developing successful mining ventures 
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The survej should ho directed tow iid defining specific -ircio wheio profitable rnmeril 
deposits me most likely to he developed The concHtion of field lesnlts by i Mining 
Geologist of Mide e\peuence would matcrnlly onhance the \ due of the woik 

Q 27 The Jesuit should bo published in parajihlot form, proferablj a pamphlet dealing 
ivith each sepaiate distnct 

Q 40 In unsettled areas forest prodiicls should be supplied free of reaenuc to prospects 
111 the development stage audio oojifl agnciiltuiists, for it must bo home in mind tint 
the Coinpanv or indnidnal who undeitakes the doiclopmont of a piospect or the agncnllunst 
nho settles in a new district is engaged in a venture that should bo given all possible 
Goveinment support, for it is in the deiclojiment stage when possibilities are unknown 
fnctois and finance IS most ditficult , it is thus th it Government assistance is most required , 
this can best be afforded by a liboial forest policj 

Q, 41 More prompt action on applications for land for industrial purposes, and where 
permission IS granted an applicant to occupy land definite rules governing maximum rental 
should be stated 

Q 42 All land concessions should be made on the piinciple that the industrial develop- 
ment will result in iiicieased commercial activity and the benefits to the State are vastly more 
important than anv revenues to be derived fiom land rents 

Government should proceed on the principle that once they ate assured of the Ijond fi/lct 
of the Company or individual and are satisfied ns to the somidnc's of the industry in which 
thej propose to engage time is an all important factor 

In the construction or dev olopment stage the ground tents should bo moderate, and 
when the productive stage is reached the lents should not be higher than that of surrounding 
01 othoi sinulai land 

Q 87 The publication of monographs on anj subject is most beneficial to those interested 
in such eiitei prises However, for the most part the monographs published are too academic, 
md when dealing with commercial features lun too much to theorv 

Copies of the publication should be obtainable at the hoadquarteis of the district with 
which tliej deal At present there is coiisideiable time lost in trjing to obtain m ips and 
public itions If it were possible to obtain at Jlandalaj publications and maps dealing with 
IJppoi Burma, at Lasliio publications dealing with the Nortlicrn Shan States, and at 
Taunggyi publications dealing with the Southern Shan States, valuable time would be saved 
to Companies or individuals operating m these fields 

Q 103 In this section no matciial difficulties have been cxpeiiciiccd, hut an airangemcnt 
should be made whereby onte a prospecting license is granted over an irca the timber — other 
than leserv cd tiees — immediately becomes av ailable for dev elopmeiit purposes w ithoiit further 
leference to the Foicst Department 

The annual ground icnt should be a minimum, but a clause compelling development 
might be advaatageouslj added 

The rules governing the use of explosives in development work should bo altered, and 
while the present is not the time to legislate as regards explosive rules, it is essential tint in 
quarrying work and in the development of prospects, rules permitting the use of explosives 
hv the better and responsible tjpe of gang would groatlj facilitate operations 

Q 104 I do not think it neeo'sarj or wise to develop minerals wholly at Government 
expense A better way would bo to legislate to piotect and ensure the production of finished 
pioducts of tungsten, antimoiij and otliei oies icquired to produce metals necessary for 
industiies of Imperial imjioifance and to facilitate the work by giving Government moril 
assistance and, if iiccessaiy, subsidies 


{JFitnesf here qaie coufideniial evulencc icgartltug the Forest Department^ 

Q, 106 The first necessary step towards i eduction of cost of extnclion is the constmehon 
of public loads Burma is as i whole and especially so in the forested regions a “Roadless 
Province " Firms W'orking the foiests are obliged to construct their own roads entirely and in 
doing =0 thej natuially seek then own intciests, which arc fiequontly of a passing nature 
Judged fiom the point of view of the piovince as a vvliole, this means a great waste of 
expenditure and of opportunity Close co-oidination between the Goveinment and private 
firms, coupled with a liberal and helpful polity on the Government side would soon result in 
the constiuetion of much road mileage, which would scive not only for extraction of forest 
pioduce — the fiist objective — but which would remain in peipetnity an asset to the province, 
1 educing the cost of every bianch of admmistiation and assisting largely in the intercourse 
and enlightenment of the people, cspocialh so of those tribes who, living in the remote 
forested legions, aie now of a very low ordei of humanitj and practicall} useless as citizens 
A liberal policy of “Assisted Roa'ds ’’ then is the first requisite 

The services of the State Engineers should be placed fully and free of cost at the dispcaal 
of films making loads and suivey should be made gratis with advice 

In certain select instances branch nilwavs should he equally assisted it obey meet tlje 
same general obiects aimed at in ths case of loads 
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The next suggestion is the impiovement of nveis for floatation purposes by the removal 
of obstructions, construction of lochs and side channels to avoid falls, etc Pri\ ate firms 
cannot undertake any large evpensc in this direction nor is it fan to expect them to bear the 
cost alone, as every such impiovement is an asset to the Province as a whole and ru ors are 
public highways 

Agaiu the Foiest Depaitment could do agieat deil in the way of assisting piivate films 
by adopting an educational policy The expenences and observations of their officers and of all 
forest woiks should be printed and issued -fieo of cost in the form of pamphlets similai to 
those by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in England These pamphlets should be 
made as copipreheusive as possible, and not too theoretical 

An Advisory Bureau, with a good libiaiy of standaid works catalogues of manufacture, 
and some samples of tools should be established at a central point and a Foiest Engineei 
appointed to advise on all questions , his aid and advice should be available and his visits to 
the localities obtainable by piivate films free of cost 

Q 107 Tbw queiy, as worded, is a mattei of pure forestry The only suggestion that 
I can think of is that the present system of a fixed rate of royalty foi specific species should 
be altered to one of varying rates, these to be so regulated as to bring cost of working in 
accessible areas down to more of an equality with those more easily extracted from Under 
the present system of equal royalty for am timber — say teak — regardless of how situated leads 
to easy areas being worked out and othcis left This, together with a sound policy of roads, 
would do much to facilitate general forest working 

^ 108, See answer to question 100 

Oral minExcE, aSrn Jakuary 1918 

Note — Mr A F KncJtn accompanied Mr Mitchell 

Ilon’hle Sir F N Mooleijee — Q I have a few questions to ask on poihts which are 
not touched in your written statement bow many years have you been here l—A Four 
years 

Q How many years as manager ? — A Two yeais 

Q Have you experienced any difficultv in the supply of labour ? — A Last rainy 
season for four or fir e months w e did but there was no numencal shortage we weie doing 
more work than in previous years 

Q Otherwise noimally you have no difficulty ? — A Normally, none 

<2 W'hat class of labourers do you get here, I mean what class oi nationality? — A 
About 80 per cent of our laoonr is Chinese "With Chinese I include Maingtbas (Chinese 
Sbans) and Kacbins , of the latter there arc a very few The maingtha is our best class of 
labour and constitutes about 90 per cent of our underground men, 80 per cent of the men 
employed at the smelter and 100 per cent at the mill 

Q And the remaining 20 per cent who are they? — A The lemaining 20 pei cent is 
composed approximately of 3 per cent Burmans and 17 pm cent Indians 

Q How do you bouse all this laboui ? — A, We have standaidised on houses of adobe 
buck, of winch we built 19 last year, and have 38 moie in couise of construction which will 
be completed within a month. These houses v.ary fiom 108' to 121' in length by IG' wide 

Q How many are theie now? — A With those in coutse of election 73 These 

houses will accommodate all but a few of oui men, those men will live in bamboo houses 

pending the completion early next dry season of sufficient brick baiiaeks for their 
accommodation 

Q Are these bamboo houses built by the Company ? — A Yes 

Q Do you charge them any rent ? — A No lent is charged eithei for the bamboo or 

for the bnck houses 

Q M hat IS the superficial area, roughly speaking which each man occupies ?— A Our 

standard rooms are 12' by 12' , these rooms are occupied by two single men oi one family 

We have a few rooms 20' by 12' , these are occupied by four single men We also have a 
few rooms 30' by 14' for some classes of Chmese who prefer living togethei in larger numbers, 
these rooms are occupied by ten single men The superficial area aveiages about 70 square 
feet per man 

Q Does your sanitary authoiity approve of the crowded system ? — A This is permitted 
only in a few casts during the dry weather w hen larger numbers of Chinese who come from the 
same villages insist upon living together A close sanitary control is exercised oier all these 
buildings — 

Q Do they keep the doors open ? — A Usually 

Q Do you give them any compound aiound then quai-ters ? — A The houses are not 
enclosed at all, there is plenty of loom 

Q Do they have any vegetable garden ? — A. So far very few of them have ^ 

Q IVhat airangement have you got for their education? Do vou give them any 
education ? — A At present we have no public school, but for a consideiable time we have 

33 
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been negotiating with Government for the establishment of an Anglo-Yernacnla’’ School to 
which the Company offered liberal contributions towards its e-ecfaon and maintenance 

Q Has that question been finallv settled ' — J TVehaiejnst recently been assured that 
such a school will be erected in the near future 

Q So jon ha\ e in contemplation the opening of schools for them ^ — J Yes, m the 
very near future 

Q Do }ou take any apprentices in this mine of vours ’ — ^ A few 

Q What class of men are they ^ — ./ Almost esclnsivelr Pnnjabis 

Q Generally speaking they are not educated ? — f A very few are ; hnt I can <ylye 
J on some statistics relating to this point if yon wwh ° 

Q Kindly send a spare copy^ to the Secretary hecanse it will save time now TThat 
police arrangements have you got to presence peace here ? — J We have both State and civil 
police 

Q Do you contribute anything towards the cost of that ? — J Ar allowance of Rs 100 
a month is paid to the Circle Inspector of Police by agreement with Govemm^n^ The 
Company also erected their present barracks and maintain them 

Q Government keeps police here ? — .1 Te^ 

Q Do the} come inside your compound ? — J Tlie} have access to all onr werk-s 

Q They ha\ e nothing to do with the Company, to guard yonr lead or sdver' Pon 
do not want them for that ’ — J No We applied to the Go.-ernment for the me of the 
Inspector and some of his constables to guard onr silver in transit to Eaneroor, but this was 
refused However, negotiations are now being earned on with Govemmeaf fo- the esLtbltsh- 
ment of Military Police at Namtu 

Q What are those negotiations and what was yonr p-oposal Nesohations were 

for a Company of Military Police to be stationed here of which the Company^ wenid enwise 
43 for guarding purposes Onr propo=al was to pay an annual amount of Rs' lu,000 for^tle 
Military Police, also an allowance of Es 1,200 a year to the Inspector andcontnbnte £5'^0 
towards the erection of barracks It was the intention of Government that these men sconld 
replace the present State and Civil Police with a few eicephons 

Sir F U Slevrri — Q What State ' — J Tawngpeng, one of the Northern Shan 
States 

ITor’lle Str F W ilooliTjee — Q Cm yon tell ns wnat is the trtal amount of 
expenditure^ Ton pay Es 10,000 and the Government pay Bs 10,000 altogether Es 20,000, 
is that the total ? — A I cannot say what the total cost of maintatmng a Company of 
Military Police at Namtn would be 

Q Who would control them ? — A Government 

Q These men will be just like yoar dnrwans here ? — A Tes The 43 mer referred 
to would replace about 30 dnrwans 

Q Will they carry out yonr orders or Police Officer s orders’ — 4 They will carry out 
the orders of the police, and any complaint which the Company ha« r onid he made to 
the man m charge 

Q Yon have not h'’ard anything about the final orders ? — J That propDsitiin was not 
accepted 

Q Have von heard any other ? — A No other has been submitted 

Q So far the police here do not interfere in any wav with your labour f—Jf- Not at all. 

Jilr C F Loic — Q With reference to this special pohee, do yon know the arrangement 
that Government have wnth railways about railway police officers ’ It mi ’ht poss.bly serve as 
a guide — A I do not 

Q In } onr answer to Question 42 , y on say “ In the construction or development stage 
the ground rents should be moderate and when the prodnotive stage is reached the rents 
should not be higher than that of surrounding or other similar Lind ’’ Do you mam here 
the surface rent apart from royalty ?—A Yes 

Q Is that not at present the same as the land revenue rate ’ — A No the land rent 
vanes 

Q For the same land ? — A We are paying a certain rent for the iMme area of Ee 1 per 
acre this, however, is deducted from the royalty paid on mine production. On onr other 
concessions we are paymg a rent of Es 5 per acre, while the indigenous popnlation, I under- 
stand, get similar land without rent, except the thathameia tax which of course is 
paid by all onr permanent employees In addition we pay a surface rent of Es £ an acre 
on that portion of onr Mine area occupied by buddings and plant 

Q There is a minimum dead rent fixed, and the surface rent is the assessed revenue 
payable under the land law of the province, or if no such law is apphcable, arransrements have 
been made by Government subject to a maximum or a minimum do j on know the reason 
why these rents are fixed in that way ? — A I presume it is because they consider certain 
land more valuable 


•See Afpi-niiix 
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Q Noj it IS to ensure a certain amount of mateiial being won In certain cases does not 
roj alty include dead rent ^ — A Yesj in the case of a mine it does 

<2 It includes dead rent but not surface rent You also speak of a certain amount of 
deielopment work being insisted upon as a means of ensuring ioHa exploitation do you 
know whether it is practically insisted on in Ameiica ? — A In the United States the mining 
laws are that to locate a claim^ which is composed of 20 acres, a hole 10 feet deep must be 
sunk exposing a vein Each successive year in order to hold the claim §100 (dollars) worth 
of work IS necessary When a total of §500 (dollars; worth of work has been done on the 
claim a patent may be applied for After a patent is granted the property is then subject to 
ordinary land taxation which is very light 

Q You suggest that timber other than resen e timber should immediately become avail- 
able without further reference to the Forest Depaitmcnt, what is the existing practice here? 
Are these forests here under the control of the Forest Department ^ — A Yes^ we have a forest 
reserve of about 98 square mdes 

Q Is that disposed of on terms ?—A Yes, 

Q What rent do you pay? — A We pay no land rent but a royalty of 5 annas per 
100 cubic feet on fuel, and on timber amounts ranging from lls 4 to Ks 35 a ton 

Q Bnt your answei I take it refers to the forest standing on the actual mine area ’ — 

A What I meant was that when a prospecting license is taken out over a certain area, the 
timber on that area except reserved trees ought to be placed at the disposal of the person who 
has taken out the license for prospecting oi development work without further reference 
to the Forest Department 

Q, In the case of say a metal like manganese in a teak foiest, would you puisue the 
same^system ? — A Teak is a reserved tree 

Q Have you any definite forest rules for mine areas ? In some provinces they have a 
Very definite set of rules which apply to the use of the forests in concession areas, aie there 
such rules in regal d to foiests in Burma? — A Fiospecting licenses permit of the conversion 
of Unreserved trees of small size permission to use the larger ones must be obtained__fiom the 
Divisional Forest Officer Royalty is paid on all timber out 

Hon’llc Ml JI Thompson —There are mining regulations which declaie to what 
extent concessions can be granted I am afraid my mining manual is not with me , it is all 
laid down there , I cannot say whether they apply to the Shan States or not, they apply to 
Burma generally, but one has to study the whole thing to find out what particulai rules apply 
to the Shan States 

Ifr. 0 1} Low — Q -A® matter of fact, is timber allowed free for development ’ — 
ffon’lle Ml XT Thompson — ^It is allowed for actual mining operations 

M) G, E Low — Q Your answer to Question 10 1, you would legislate to protect and 
ensure the production of finished articles and of tungsten, antimony and other ores required 
to produce metals necessary for industries of Impeiial importance and to facilitate the work by 
\ giving Government moral assistance and if necessary subsidies, what form of legislation have 

you in mind ? — A The most difficult time in the development of any enterprise is of course 
when it IS in its early stages, and as I consider all minerals of Government importance 
I should think that a subsidy for the development of the enterprise would be a good thing, 
especially m the ca'e of minerals that aie of the greatest Gov emment importance, for often- 
times it is extremely difficult especially for a poor man to develop a property at his own, 
expense , there are many raining failures as the lesnlt of it 

Q. But a development of this kind is not a poor man's proposition — A I think you 
will find that most prospecting and early development IS done by men without much means 
usually miners 

Q Well, it IS possible, but that of course requires very little in the way of capital 
outlay ? — A, Prospecting, which is the first step, requires very little capital, but any amount 
of dovelopment does 

X Q Don't you always get a number of people interested in mining operations ready to put 
up a certain amount and bring them up into a marketable proposition ? — A The usual proce- 
dure IS that the piospectot discov ers the mineral and develops it to the extent that justifies 
either the formation of a new company or it being taken over by an operating Company 
Very few Companies will have anj thing to do with a pi ospect* unless it has either unusual 
promise dr is opened up to the extent that sufficient oie of a high enough value is exposed to 
justify the expenditure necessary to determine its value as a mine 

{Witness here gave confidential evidence ) 

Q Your answer to Question 106 regarding construction of public roads I suppose you 
would include also small railways? A Yes, if they meet the same general object aimed at 
as in the case of roads 

Q As a matter of fact your line I suppose is a private line and cannot carry public 
traffic, I mean your line from the metre gauge up to here ? — A We have no equipment for 
tlie carriage of passengers Q his, however, docs not prevent people from riding , no fares are 
charged, 
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Q Do you caiiy goods for tbo public ? — A, Yes 

Q Have 3 oil bid any request to cairj timber ? — A Not to my knoiv ledge 

Q Do 3 'ou know i£ mucb timber is earned along Ibis metro gauge railway ? — A IVith the 
c'cception o£ that purcb.ised b} tins Company in kl indala} and intcimedi itc stations, I do 
not tbink a large amount oLtimber is handled on tbo Lasbio branch 

llon’blc Sa H N Moolcrjtc — Q Do y'ou cairj' public goods ? — / Yes 

Q Have you got any fare taii£f given to you by tUc Government ? — A No Originally 
freight charges on packages u ere instituted in older to cut down tbo nuinlei o£ passengers 
who traielled on oui line for trading purposes only 

Q You ebargo as you like ? — A Y’’cs, but tbo charges are reasonable and no attempt is 
made to fi\ the rate at tbo maximum tbo traffic w ill bear 

Q There is no rule given to you by the Government ? — A No, but on being informed 
in 1912 that tbo only goods carried in addition to Company’s stores aic store'' required by 
tbo Company’s employ ees, tbo Local Government granted us jiermission to m iko a ebargo 
for tbo carnage of those articles 

Q And the Railway Board know that you carry public goods ? — A It is presumed 
that they do, as tbo subject has been referred to in the Junior Goicrnincnt Inspector of 
Railway’s reports 

Ml, 0 M Zoio — Q To what would you attribute tbo failure of tbo Burma metre 
gauge railway to carry timber from aboic these bills ? — A Prob ibly because no great amount 
of suitable timber is tributary to the lino 

Q But tboro seems to be a good deal of forest hero ? — A Jlost of tbo accessible timber 
IS of inferior quality 


{Mr Knchn hoc gave confidential evidence regarding raihoay fieighis ) 

Mr G E Low — <2 Have you in mind the constniction of any railway purely for forest 
purposes i bicb would pay interest on tbo outlay more than what it would cost the 
Goiernment to boriow? — A Do yon mean a road built by a Company tlirougb a forest 
puiely for the extraction of timber ? 

Q I am alluding to a system of foiest railways winch would pay 1 or o per cent on the 
outlay ? — A I bai e no specific case in mind 

Q This line here is your own lino for youi own purposes, would a metre gauge branch 
here suit your purposes equally well ? — 1 Better 

<3 Have you ever considered tbo idea of ajiproacbiug the Bailway Company? — 
Mr Kuehn A Yes, that was done by our Board of Directors in 1914 

Eon’hle Sti E E Moolcijee — Q Do you think that apart from y our goods traffic 
there cMsts any thing else from outside for a metro guigo branch? — A Tbo doielopment 
of the agricultural resources of the country, also the piobability of the doielopment of new 
mining and other industries 

Mr C E Low — Q To what extent could your mining capacity be increased ? 

To at least 2,000 tons of ore daily to (be Mill and the resultant inoducts out 
Q And there will be consequent increase 111 tbo triffic ? — A Yes 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Referring to Mi Low’s question about forest roads, do I 
understand you to aiguo that such loads would pay inteiest on cost of construction ? Do 
you considci it the duty of Government to pros ido such roads ^ — / Yes, to assist in the 
erection of such roads as would servo tbo purpose of Companies exploiting the forests and be 
of service to the local population 

Q Has Government any policy of "assisted loads ” at all ? — A Not to my knowledge 
{Ilon’hle Ml H Thompson There is no regular policy in the matter) 

Q You would like to sec an industiial survey made, particularly as regards Piining, 
do you mean a survey cairied out by the Geological Survey Department ? — A Yes 

Q But you think the Geological Survey Department is doing useful work? — A Yes, 
most useful work 

Q Does that Depaitment devote sufficient attention to Burma?— -if I think tbo number 
of Geologists ought to bo augmented by at least tbice or four 

Q Do you want throe or four men peiraanently for Burma’ — A Yes, under the 
supervision of a capable and oxpeiienced geologist 

Q Would that be sufficient ? Y''ou don’t press for the formation of a separate Gological 
Survey Department for Burma? — A I think it would be better to keep the Burma branch 
under the Indian Geological Sun ey 

Q I do not quite understand the fust line of your answer to Question 40 where you 
say " In unsettled aieas forest products should be supplied free of leicnue to piospects in the 
development stage, etc” Do you mean timber for development ? — A l’’es, for development 
Xmi poses only 
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Q And then you say in answci to Question II More prompt action on applications 
for land for industrial pnrposesj etc , what is the prooeduie it present supposing a man 
wanted to take up land for mdustnal pui-jioses ’ — A As a rule there is considerable delay in 
oblaining leases 

Q To whom do yon make j oui application ? — A The application is made to the local 
authorities 

Hon'ble 3Tt II Thompson — It would be to the Supenntendent of the Noi them Shan 
States There is no Deputy Commissioner heie 

Q (To Hon^ble Mi H Thompson) Has he got power to deal with such applications ? — 
Ilon’bh Mr II Thompson -—A The Local Government will deal with them 

Q (To witneesl Do j on think seiious delay is caused thereby ? — A That has been my 
experience, especially in obtaining leases and special renewals of prospecting licenses 

Q Speaking of industrial monographs you sav that “ copies of the publications should 
be obtainable at the Headquarteis of distncts with which they deal At present there is 
considerable tune lost in trying to obtain maps and publications, etc , You don't get them 
in Eangoon either, do you ? Is it not the case that they have to be sent for from Calcutta ’ 
— A Alost monographs published by Government have to be obtained from Calcutta 

Q You would like to see these stocked in Burma, if not in Mandalay, at any rate in 
Rangoon ? — A It would be a great convenience 

Q Turning to your answer to Question 143 with leference to the lules governing 
explosives you thiuk they should be altered and you say that explosives should be allowed to 
be used by the better and more responsible type of gang ’ What aie the difUculties at present 
that you would like to see removed 9 — A At present none but Europeans are allowed to 
handle explosives, and only those in possession of licenses 

Q You mean individual licenses ? — A Yes 

Q That IS pi obahly a temporary restriction ? — ’A With the gieat ditficulty of getting 
Europeans at the present time, it makes it very difficult vvhile prospecting in isolated places, I 
think there are some Indians and Chinese who ate entiielv reliable. 

Q But in normal times, that is, in pie-war time, wouldn't they be able to get license ? — 
^ I do not think so, but I have bad no experience in the mattei 

(Mr C E Low — The Deputy Commissioner can giant licenses for auy quantity up 
to 60 lbs you can keep up to 10 lbs or something like that without auy magazine piecautions 
Probably Mr Thompson will know better) 

(Hon’ble Rr E Thompson — I am not an explosives authonty ) 

Mr C E Low — Q You can keep 10 lbs without any difficulty , if you keep more than 
10 lbs you rcquiie a magazine is that the rule ?— A Yes 

Sir F H Stewart ~Q I do not quite follow the idea that you suggest in joui auswei 
to question 104 you say “ I don't think it necessay or wise to develop minerals wholly at 
Government e\pense, etc " Could you explain briefly what you mean '' — A The principal 
reason for my suggestion is that I think private mining concerns can do it better and piobably 
more cheaply and more quickly 

Q With regaid to the impiovement of rivers for floatation purposes, does Government do 
anj thing in the way of removing obstructions, construction of locks, etc, which you 
suggest ? — A Not to my knowledge 

Q Has Government a man in its service to do that kind of work — A I do not know 
nf any 

Q Do you know if the Government has made any hydro electric survey in Burma ’ — A 
Not to my knowledge 

Q Has any scheme of yours lecemd any help fiom Government’ Have you mot with 
any obstacles ’ — A We have had no help rather the reverse owing to very long drawn out 
negotiations 

Hon’ble Ml H Thompson — Q, In connection with your answei to question 40, I 
understand that, as regards prospecting licenses, you think it is sufficient that the holder of 
the license should have all the tiinbei which he needs for prospecting purposes and foi use in 
the development of his prospecting operations, that is to say, he should have peimission to cut 
dow'n any timber within the area relating to his license these are the existing rules, do jou 
consider them to be sufficient — A Are they the existing lules lu the Northern Shau States ? 

Q They are the existing rules for Burma generally I am speaking of the prov nice as a 
whole , I think you may take it they do applv to the Northern Shan States so far as I am 
aw'aie^ Then you also speak of the supply of timber to bonaftde agriculturists at present a 
portion of Buima lopresents mown lands, more than half of which is under inferior cultiva- 
tion , the condition under which it is held is that so long hs it serves any commercial purpose 
the holder must pay royally, but otheiwise it is entirely free of charge, is that not 
satisfactory, or do you think anything moie is necessary ?—^ Such iiiles, I think, would be 
quite sahsfactory, but 1 do not think they — especially as regards mining apply to the 
Northern Shan States I am under the impression that the holders of prospecting licenses are 
permitted tq cut trees of small sizes only, foi sizes necessary foi most mine requirements 
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written permission would lia\ e to be obtained from the Divisional Forest Officerj and royalty 
paid upon all timber cut 

Q There is a furthei point in connection with forest loads or railways you are aware 
that forests are often worked in cycles, that is to say, timber is taken out from a forest for 10 
years and then that forest is closed and timber is taken out from some other different area 
have you consideied the constniction of forest roads with reference to this aspect of the 
matter ’ — J As stated in my reply to a question by Sir Francis atewart, I consider that 
Government should assist m the building of such roads as would serve the Compames 
exploiting the forests and be of service to the local population The location of such roads 
could be better aniicd at by close co-operation between Companies’ engineers and engineers of 
the Public Woiks Department, foi there is no doubt that in many cases forest roads that 
would be of egnaJ or nearly equal benefit to the Companies could be diverted to a more sm table 
location from Government standpoint 

If) A Chattel ton — Q In regard to metallurgical matters do you want any assistance 
from the Government of India in the way' of lesearch institutions in places where you have 
got metallurgical problems to work out ^ — A Such institutions would be of great advantage 

Q In connection wuth these metals — lead and zme — which you are mining here, is there 
scope foi any local lescarch woik? — A In an enterpnse of this kind a research institute is 
indispensable We have a small one now in operation and contemplate the erection of a 
larger and moie complete one in the near fuiture 

Q Is there much prospecting going on in these hills ? — A In the Northern Shan 
States I think there is very little prospecting ontside what is being done by this Company. 

<2 Do they find minerals which require a metallurgical research institute to deal 
with ? — A The treatment of almost all minerals is a more simple matter after tests on them 
have been carried out in a research laboratory to determine the most suitable process As 
regards analysis, we constantly receive samples from outsiders for assay 

Q Have you any educated Indians or Chinese employed in the technical management of 
your concern? — A We have thice Chinese engineers — one a graduate of the Koy'al School of 
- Mines, London, the other two graduates of the Montana School of Mines, United States 
We have several technically trained Indians W'ho are employed as draftsmen and surveyors, 
and another eit route from England ^ 

Q What salaries do these men get’ — A The Chinese engineers started on Rs 2b0a 
month The English trained man is. now receiving Rs 450 The Indians recenefrom 
Rs ISOtoEs 300 

Q Who IS the Indian coming out ’ — A His name is N S Sandhu, a PnD 3 ab^ 
Hindu, I understand he went to England seien or eight years ago, received some technical 
trainmg and was in the employ of an English Railway Company 

Q, Is he a mining engineer ? — A He is a railway engineer The three Chinese are 
mining engineers 

Q Is it practicable to do anything here in the way of training men for this kind of 
mining work? — A Do you mean giving them technical or practical tiaining’ Wehaiea 
laige number of well-trained men foi practical work — men who are trained heie — such as 
expert miners, smelter men, mill men, engine diivcrs, etc 

Q Are they Chinese ’ — A All the mineis and mill men, and some of the smelter men 
aie Maingthas 

<2 Aie theie any Indiaus employed on such work’ — A We ha\ e no Indians under- 
ground, but some of the men on technical work at the smelter are Indians and almost ail our 
engine diiveis 

Q Have yon got any Indians w’ho haie had soiSe kind of engineeiing education’ — J 
We have a number of such men 

<2 Have they come from engiueeiing colleges in India? — A Yes 

Q What aie they doing here ^—A Some of them are diaftsmen, some surveyors 

<2 Have they any general knowledge of mining work’— .<1 None, but one man who 

IS draftsman at the mme 

Q Is he a Bengali ? — A. Yes 

Q Is he fiom the Sib pur Engineering College ’--J Yes 

Q Have you got any in the metallurgical section’ — A None with technical training 
A number aie holding positions as supei visors and are doing quite well 

<2 That sort of work does not require any metallurgical knowledge ’ — A It requires 
a certain amount which is only obtained by experience 

<2 When they come to you, they do not possess any technical knowledge ? — A No 

Q Would it he possible to take apprentices here and put them through a regular 

course of mining and metallurgical instruction? — A Yes A class has been receiving 
instruction in mechanical engineering at Bawdwin undei the tutoiship of our hline Mecha- 
nical engmeer 
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Q I ■would like you to tell us, i£ you would be so good, wbat is tbe general proceduie Saunders 
m America by whicb men become manageis and heads o£ mining concerns? — A About 
90 per ceut of American Mine Managers and heads o£ mining concerns a;e graduates of 
raining colleges, the remaining lO per cent aie practical men who by study and peiseverancc 
have fitted themselves for piomotion to tbe higher positions The usual procedure by college 
men is that duiing the vacation between the fust and second years at college the time is 
usually spent in surface and mure surveying , the vacation between the second and third 
years in mine suweviug and actual mining, foi instance, shovelling, tramming, dulling, 
timbering, etc , the vacation between the thud and fourth years is usually spent in getting 
more mining togethei with milling and smelting c-rpeiience After giaduation, if a man 
intends follouing mining, he gets a position in a mine as a minei, ^receiving promotion on 
his merit If he chooses any other branch, such as geology, metallurgy milling, assaying, 
etc , he seeks positions in those branches, uoiking his way up as in mining 

Q Hare they to woik as oidinary workmen’ — A Absolutely, they start at the 
bottom 


APPENDIX 

Hxiract from leifei daied the Z9th April 1918, fiom T B Mitchell, Biq , Resident Manage ] , 
Burma Mines, Limited, to the Sccielary, Indian Tndnstiial Commission 

* ¥■ V- * V- Sr 

With regard to the statistics requested by the Commission I beg to say that wo have 
43 Indiana who liaiebcen educated in Autrlo Vernaoulai Schools These men are woikine in 
the following departments — 

Drafting Oflico 
Kailwny Department 
Smeller 

Blacttmitli Sliop 
Mcclianicnl Deportment , 

I’ottcrn Stop 




a Mneliino Shop 7 

4 Construction Depnrlraont , 6 

3 CniTisgo and 'Wngon Deportment 5 

a Boiler Stop . 2 

4 Iioeo Shop 1 

4 Flcctricnl Deportment 1 
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Mn L H Saunders, ICS, Indtcial Commissioner, Burma 
Written Evidence 

The Commission’s questions appear to contemplate a much wider and moie systematic 
assistance of and interference with commerce and industry than has been the case in the 
past No indication is given of the principles by which the Commission or the Government 
of India ■will be guided, or how far preconceived ideas or the principles which have been acted 
on in the past have been or are to be abandoned I am pot in any way qualified to discuss 
or to offer an opinion on this important matter, but one’s views in matters of detail are, or 
should be, guided to some extent by geueial pimciples, and it seems desirable therefore to 
preface one’s answer with a statement of these as I understand them Whatevei opinion may 
be' held of the value and virtues of private enterprise or an individualistic theory of society 
and Government, there can be no doubt that it has left a magnificent record in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and at least the first half of the nineteenth century We owe to it, mainly, 
if not entirely, not only our pre-eminence in industry and commerce but we also owe to it 
the British Empire beyond the seas It is ceilainly desirable therefore that this system 
should not be Jightly abandoned Admitting that the results produced by it m the last fifty 
years or so have not been entirely satisfactory, admitting that enterprise in other countries, 
and especially in Germany whose organisation has come into especial prominence through the 
war, has produced results rivalling and even surpassing those of the British Empiie, it does 
not follow that the system is suffering from incurable defects, oi that one of those defects is 
the failure of the State to inteifero directly in oiganisation and contiol 

It would not bo difficult to enumerate some of tbe causes, social and political, which have 
hampered British industry m recent years in its competition with younget iivals It is 
inconceivable that they will remain untouched by the wai and its effects If wise counsels 
prevail it seems to me that the war will be followed by a period of prosperity and enterpiiso 
at least equal to anything of the kind in the past In that case pubUc opinion in the United 
Kingdom will make it clear uhethcr, where, and to what extent Stale aid aid State inter- 
ference are called for, and the Government of India, which is naturally influenced by. and 
reflects to a gicat extent the opinion of the mother country, will not be leit in much doubt as 
to the steps to be taken in India 
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If, unfoifcunately, matters tale a different conise, it is impossible to conjecture what 
results may be, but it is at least jirobable that they may be disastious, not only to the United 
Kingdom, but also to its gieat_dependency 

I think, therefore, that it is veiy desirable to emphasize the fact 'that the woik of the 
Commission is being undertaken, il not dining a penod of tiansition, at least at a time when 
principles are being called in question which a short timOr ago were almost universally ac- 
cepted, and that it is impossible to prophecy what effect the wai may have upon the conduct 
of industiy and tiade in the future While, therefoie, in common with every one who has 
been for any length of time in the country, instances where industrial oi commercial oppor- 
tunities have been neglected oi misused have perhaps come to my notice, I should hesitate to 
recommend Goveinmeut interference upon the geneial principle, which I believe to be still 
sound in lelation to the Biitish people, that private enteipiise nn matteis of industiy and 
commerce is most successful when least subject to state interfeience 

Hiatorj and position The demands which have aiisen in England foi increased interference by the State in 
these matters, e y , for the State acquisition of lailways and mines, and w'hich have geneially 
been put foiward by laboui oi by theoiists, I believe to be due to ignorance of the leal pro- 
blems in issue, which arise from a variety of causes of which the fear of unemploj ment, a 
failuie to appreciate the natuie and position of capital, lack of education, and of a due share 
by laboui in lesponsibihty in industry, are among the most jmpoitant These and the 
changes in the centre of gravity in political matteis aie piobably the main causes w'hich 
have opeiated to restnct the success and energetic development of priiate enterpiise in recent 
yeais If these causes continue to operate it appears to me that private enterprise will con- 
tinue to be weakened, and, if industry and commerce are to continue and expand, the Govern- 
ment will eithei have to undertake the pait of entrepreneurs, either directly or indirectly, to a 
veiy much greater extent than any one would at present think possible, or will have to trust 
more and more to foieign enterprise until such time as the native of the countiv is able to 
take a much largei pait in business than he does at present 

I think these remarks aie'necessarj' because the history and position of the Government 
of India differ in important paiticulars from those of the Government of the United 
Kingdom The Government of India has nevei taken the extreme individualist view which 
for long prevailed at home, but in its assumption of the contiol of land, of forests, etc, and 
in its construction of railways and canals and in other ways has recognised the principle that 
the function of Government extends beyond the maintenance of order I think, therefore, 
that there is a greater danger in India than there is in England of the adoption of a theory 
favouring State interfeience in industry as a remedj foi the comparative failure of private 
enterprise, and of the ignoring of the fact that, while State interference may be successful 
in Geimany, for example, wheie it is in consonance with the spirit of the nation, it is not 
likely to be so successful in a country whose traditions are those of greater freedom It is true 
that experience of State interfeience and State control is gieater in India than in the United 
Kingdom, and that such expeiience does not promise the somewhat Utopian results which 
are sometimes apparently expected by theoiists in England, but in a time of stress hke the 
present the dangei appears to be ical ind should be guarded against 

While it IS clearly impossible to say at present what effect the present w’ar will have on 
trade and industry, it has undoubtedly had already one very important effect in causing an 
examination of our methods and of the principles which gov erned them It has undoubtedly 
brought into the light the political factor in economic problems Admitting, for example, 
the economic soundness of fiee trade, the fact that such a vital industry as agnculture may 
be luined by it is not only a political factor of the first importance, but it may react on in- 
dustry in such a manner as to make even its economic soundness questionable Similarly, 
while economic laws may encourage flee intercourse between different bodies politic, it may 
be found that the political result of such freedom has proved disastrous to the economic wel- 
fare of one 01 more of them 

Applying the geneial punciples referred to above, to concrete instances the rice trade of 
Buima may be taken as a good example 

This important industry which consists in the collection of the unhusked rice fiom the 
cultivator, the removal of moie or less of the husk, and the shipment and sale of the husked 
pioduot, began in a very humble way by the collection of the husked nee from the cultivators 
in small parcels, and its shipment in bulk By the private enterpiise of British firms it 
dev eloped into a gieat business, paddy being purchased in laige quantities by brokers on 
behalf of the milling firms, and turned into all descriptions of rice, from the finest white rice 
shipped to South Ameiica for eating purposes, to the roughly milled grain used in manufac- 
tuies The partners oi heads of films who had built up this business in the country retired 
to England (or Scotland) with fortunes, but continued to keep the contiol of the business 
in their own hands The same enterprise and acumen which h id built up the business were 
not displayed in carrj ing it on Gorman firms appeared on the scene, and, though the con- 
dition of the big English firms may not have been as precaiious as has been alleged at the 
time war broke out, theie can be no doubt that the control of the industry had passed into 
Geiman hands, prices were governed by the Hamburg maiket, the methods of the British 
films were bad, and thej w ere not able to retain the position which had been built up for 
them 
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No'n, I thinkj it is tlio ci'ie tint tlie Go\einment of India did nothing to assist the estab- 
lislimont of tins gieat business^ that the men who staited it did not expect and possiblv would 
have resented offers of assistance, and that, equallj, when the industry failed to be as' profit- 
able as it had been or threatened to pass entirely into German hands, Government could not 
and would not have inteifeicd 

Take again the wolfiam iiidusti} of T.uoy I do not know whetbei this valuable mineral Wolfram 
was discovered and its o\istencc made known by puvate entei pi ise oi by the Government 
Geological Depaitment 1 believe that the deposits aio noli, and that foi 3 eais aftei the 
industi> of recovering the wolfiam began, no attempt was made to prove them, or to do more 
th in a little random mining Little oi no capital was foifhcoming foi the enterprise, and 
little or no scientific skill was displajed in dealing with it The ore was, I believe, all shipped 
to a foreign oountrv, because the means to extract one of the most important ingredients in 
one of the most import int industries of the north of England woic entirely wanting in India 
or England Is it expected that Government will have moio enterpiisc than the films 
engaged, for instance, in the mniiufactuic of high speed tools, and will undeilako to deal with 
wolfram ores ? 

Or take the case of the Bawdw in mines, one of the most important mineral deposits in 
the Indian Empire Theic is, I believe, plcntv of capital behind the company which is deve- 
loping these mines, but so fai, though the deposits have been known foi neaily 30 vcais the 
entcriirise is slill in its infancy and the pioblem of dealing with moie or less refractory oies 
of zinc, copper, etc , is still unsolved I understand that Amciican laboui is leplacing 
Australian and pos«!iblv the capital is Ameiican, 

The labour at the oil fields is almost cnlirel}' American Is Goveinmcnt prepared to on 
develop the resources of this country bv or foi the benefit of foreign countries ? The lefusal 
to allow the Standard Oil Companv of Ameiica toacqiiiic rights in the oil field seems to show 
that i preference m.aj be illowcd to British films but hcie there was an impoi-tant Biitish 
Companv in existence Where this is not the ca'^e is Goveinmcnt prepared to stifle an indus- 
try which foreign turns might be willing to develop in the absence of British competition? 

It is obvious that the mannei in whuh the questions of the Commission aie answered must 
depend to Hinie extent it least upon what the answci or thinks the policy of Government will 
be or ought to be after the vv ar 

SofirasI im concerned I will endeavom to answer them on the assumption tint in 
India (hoic will be no change 

There arc two mam divisions into which it appears to me that the pioblcm falls The 
first deals with all those activities with which the Government has diicctly conceincd itself or 
for which it has made itself responsible in 1 lie past These include the development of the 
forests, of minerals, of agriculture (outside the area of the pci manent settlement), education 
(with ccri am reservations, ey , where there are private or unaided schools), communications 
and the like 

TIiC second lb conceincd With all the tiadcs and industries, and falls naturally into two 
classes, large and small 

As to the fomicr it appears to me that the Government of India is m the position of the 
proprietor of 1 gre it c-t ate who IS, or should, be ready iiid anxious to develop it to the best 
advantage and for the benefit of the persons living in it 

Obviouslv the first thing to do is to ascoitiin as fully as possible its lesoiirces and possi- 
bilities 111 certain directions if this test is applied good piogie s has been made, iii other 
directions a beginning, in othci= haidlv that ' 

As far as Burma IS concerned it IS, I think, generally admitted that the inadequacy of railway 

coinnumications is one of the grcitest bfimiiiling IdocI s in the waj of development qijjg connaumcatiom 
difficultv of iseerlammp what is to be found m any given aica, to sav nothing of making use 
of it, IS obviously mciciscd wbon it is only possible to get to tint place v itli consider ible 
difficulty, del ly and discomtoit The necessity foi loads is recognised and it is hoped, 1 
believe, to nnke a beginning m 1 ivmg them out The absence of any systematic geological 
survey or cxainm itioii of sources of stone metal is i good example of bow things should not 
be done A ( liief Engineer who had been m the prov ince a year professed complete ignor- 
ance of Ibc local prucsof stone metal, and aslonisbmcnt at its high puce and infcrioi quality, 
but no furtliei cuiiosity on the siibiccl In one distiict lu which I served in winch stone metal 
had actually been collected and paid foi, it was condemned and not put on the roads, because, , 

altbougii, it the price, it was decidedly superior to the burnt buck locally used, it was not good 
stone metal, winch it was ceitamly not In the same pait of Burma the Commissioner of 
the division refused to entertain anv complaint of the absence of loads m one district and 
the shocking condition of those winch did exist, on the ground tuat in the diy w eather carts 
tould go acioss countij, and m the rams the bullocks were lequned for ploughing It is 
hardly sui prising w hen view s like this are allowed to exist that the country has remained 
undeveloped It is unfortunate that the onlv railways in the country are metre gauge 
Burma IS a long country of no giCdt breadth, if the Shan States aie excluded, and the time 
occupied in travelling fiom one end of it to the othei in trains proceeding at 12 to 20 miles ^ 

an hour IS a serious obstacle to development 

The absence of hotels outside Bangoon and of dak bungalow s in which food can be 
supplied keeps away many visitois, of wdiom some at least, it may be presumed, would have 
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an eye to business Officials aie geneially accustomed to tiaielling with tlien own servants, 
or have means of accommodating themselves not open to tho general public The Bailway 
Company and the local Government would probably be avell advised to impiove these facilities 
for travel 

Tint the Southern Sinn States should only have been connected 11191 Burma proper by 
railway i erv recently, and that that railway should have ended where it does is an instance of 
the difficulty of opening up communications which might be lepeated almost ad nauseam 

The history of communications m Tcnasseiim and Aiahan — the tuo oldest divisions of 
the province anneved nearly 100 yeais ago — is enlightening, and I submit not cieditable to 
those responsible But it is, I think, unnecessary to enlaige upon this theme Heie as m 
other diieetions whore moneys could b.iie been pi ofitably spent upon development theic is no 
doubt that the conntiy has suffered fiom lack of funds and tlieie is piobably no province in 
India which would have lepaid cyponditure more rapidly 

It IS usual to condemn the Goveinraent of India inasmuch is the countiy provides 
most ample funds and if the surplus amiable ueie more largely' deiotod to local delelopment, 
theie ivould be plenty of money foi the porjiose Burma is, 1 believe, by far the most heavily 
taxed pioiince of the Indian Empire per head of population 

It seems to me that there aie faults on both sides I iias infoimed not many years ago 
that the view pievailing in the India Office was that Burma piodiicod a surplus levenvio which 
she could not piofitahly spend I heliei e at the time of the Annexation of Uppei Biii'ma 
the Government of India were piepaied to give whatever sums were asked foi foi deielopraent 
Fifteen years later it was notoiious thvt balances weie acoumulated and tint they were not 
spent because it was said that establishments weie inadequate But, on the other hand, it 
would appear that if the Government of India had been acquainted with the conditions of the 
province there would or should haie been, not merelr a leadiuess to assist in its development, 
but an insistence upon pi oper measuies being taken foi tlimpuipose It is clear that in the 
last 20 01 SOyeaisveiy laige sums of money Ime been iiiiested by the United Kingdom not 
merely in the Colonies hut in foreign countucs, .ind if money Ins not been available for the 
ievelopment of an admittedly rich province of the Indian Empire the cause was piosumably 
ascertainable and lemovahle 

Among the most valuable assets of the Indian Empiio, the control of which has been 
letained bv the Goiernment, aie the foiests It w'ould appeal that tho Forest ^erv ice lias 
been leciuited until lecent yeais almost exclusively with a view to the extraction or supervision 
of the extiaction of timbei Bnima, which I bohovo, piovides about half the foiest revenue 
of India finds over 90 p''! cent of this from the extiaction of teak TIic forests are of course 
geneially inaccessible by load oi rail and the department would ippeai to Inve been geneially 
staned A peicontage of appointments might ho given to hotanistb, chemists and other 
specialists with a view to the application of those sciences in tho woik of the depai'tinent, the 
technical side of the industry being attended to not only in the held but in the institutes of 
which Burma ought certainly to have not the least irapoitant, and whicli might be co-oidinated 
under an Imperial oi Central Institute Such questions as tho extraction of commercial 
products, turpentines, etc, as well is the strength and adaptability of timbcis lequirc 
attention , 

It does not seem necessaiy to go in detail into the development of otliei depaitmciits It 
W'ould seem desirable to Lave a geological and mineialogical sin \ey of each province in some 
detail and for this purpose each proiinco should appaicntly have its own staff w Diking undei 
01 in connection with the Goveinment of India staff Exports in fact are leqmied in much 
laigei numbeis than aie available lu Indii at piesent In my opinion they' should be con- 
tiolled by non-experts but should leceive adequate, that is, substantial emoluments 

One of the leasons why the United Kingdom has not made the piogiess in industiial 
matters which m ight hai e been expected would appear to be that the people geneially hai e failed 
toiealise the impoitance of what are known as scientific attainments as compared with merely 
general knowledge or mechanical skill Education has apparently been too much in the hands 
of peisons trained only by a liteiary education and while, I think, it has been found that what 
IS called a classical education is the best foundation for any foi m of specializ ition, and the lack 
of it is possibly at least as much responsible foi the failuie of the scientists to convince the 
countiy of the importance of scientific specialization, both in education and industiy, it seems 
clear that heie, as elsewhere, the Goveinment of India has merely reflected home methods 
But w'hilein England prnate benefactois and public opinion haie laigely shaped the course of 
education, in India it appears to liave followed the usual buieaucratic methods ivith the passing 
of examinations and clexical employment as the two most impoitant objects to be aimed at 

In agiicultuie the Goveinraent has done excellent ivoik in certain diiections, c < 7 , in 
the deielopment of iingation and of co-opeiatiio societies, which in Buima aie mainly ngri- 
eultmal and ow’c whatevei success they have achieved in the first instance and veiy' largely 
to Goveinment imtiatne These societies appeal to me to offei one of the most piomising 
guarantees foi the futine successful deielopmeut and piogiess of the country, and the 
absence of co-operative effoit in England except in the direction of buj'ing and selling is a 
sign of weakness m the national life 

The Agiicultuial Department in Bui mi IS young but promising It requires funds for 
its development and appears to be working on light hue® 
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As to impoitant industries I do not think 1 have my useful suggestions to offer ‘The 
u ill to succeed/ is the Gennons would say, -would piohably lemoie moct of the d.ifHculties 
they encoun^ei PioMncial Goieinments should ha\e expeit knowledge and advice at then 
disposal and there should be close intercourse between Provincial and Imperial Depaitments 
It is no doubt desirable th it Proiincial Goaernments should be suhoidinate to the Imperial 
Goveinment but I think it Ins been the case in the past thit the local Government of Burma 
has adopted the attitude of expecting ciiticism and lebiike fiom the Government of India 
rithei thin sympathy and adiice ISTo doubt that is not now the case but it is not easy to 
understand how a Goiernmcnl whose members spend pait of the vear in Simla and the rest 
at Delhi and upon which Buima has no effective lepiesentation can expect to hai e the 
knowledge of local lequiiements from which effective helpi alone can arise 

The Mining Hulcs in the past appear to have conlcmplated a state of development which 
does not always exist in paits of the countrv where mineials aie frequently found Pairlj' 
accuiate naps and demaicalion aie, foi ijistance, called for from people undertaking work In 
Tavoy m order to facilitate compliance with the rules with reference to wolfram, I undeistand 
that a detailed sun ey was prepared by the advice of the Survey Department upon a scale 
which pi o\ed quite unsuitable and the money spent on the survey was to a gieat extent 
wasted A visit by a qualified expert of 2 oi 3 months duration should have put the Govern- 
ments of Burma and Indi i in possession of the facts and have been sufficient to safeguard the 
interests of the State 

Similar expert advice would he most useful m many diiecf ions I understand that the 
Government of Burma proposed to send an Indian Civilian to the Straits for six months to 
acquire a knowledge of the tin mining iiidiistiy with aview to advising them on his return 
Such a deputation and a similar deputation of officers to enquire into the rubhei industry, 
into the state of communications, etc , would piobablv have been most useful if the Govern- 
ment had also had at its disposal scientific expeits qualified to advise in matters of detail 

With reteiciice to small industiics I think there is a wide field open to Government Snin'l 
There are numerous handicrafts and village industries in Burma, some of which are extcnsivelv 
carried on, and serv c or iwed to serv e, the needs of the people throughout the prov mce, while 
others are moie local in character Such aie weaving, pottery, slippei making, umbrella 
making, lacquer ware, yaggery boiling, ind a number of otheis Many of these a'-e efficient 
m their ow n w ay , but they are carried on m ignorance of what western know ledge has 
achieved and many of them ire thicatened v*ith extinction by competition with articles of 
western or Japanese manufacture It seems desirable that, vvherev ei it can he done, the 
craftsmen should he pul in the way of learning such wesfcin methods aud impiovements as 
may be of assistance to them They arc all v ill igo industries and though some, if not all, 
are capable of coiicentrafion in large factones, if is in the dnection of maintaining their pre- 
sent character tint I think Government help should be given The question of markets 
cannot be lost siglil of — as the oidnniy villagei is not capable of advertising his wares by 
modern nietliods, of accuiniiUting stocks oi dev eloping new maikets, Goveinment assistance 
IS probably necessary foi these purposes Here co operahvc societies offer a means of develoji- 
ment which may be of the gieatest value 

I have had some expeiiencoof handloom weaving This industry was, before we annexed Wcnving 
the country, pmcigcally universal, the clothes worn by the people being entiiely locally 
woven The industry, except m a few centres, has almost died out in Lower Burma and is 
threatened with extinction in Uppei Burma owing to the competition of foreign goods, mainly 
from klanchestcr and J ipan The former exports veiy large quantities of cotton f ihncs for 
coats, etc , and printed cottons for /owyyii or waist cloths Japan exports large quantities of 
light and flimsy but attrictive sflk goods especially foi turbans But the Burmese cotton 
and silk fabrics, Ihougli loiigh inl eompaiativelv dear, aie not as a lule adulterated in any way, 
and are extremely dm able I h ivc le id lately articles on silk weavung in an “Indian Trade 
Join ml ” 111 which methods of loading silk fabiics are descuhed, and the silk industry in 
England and Japan seems to consist Kigely of putting goods upon the market w ith the 
minimum of silk and the maximum of aduUei ition 

It appealed to me desirable that the weaveis of Buima should have some instruc- 
tions in vvestein methods since their looms though extremely seiviceable in some ways 
were old fashioned and often roughly made and the weavers' knowledge, e y , of pattern , 
we IV mg and of weaving wide w idths, was extremely limited I aimed only at improving 
mechanic il methods though it was obvious tint if success was oht lined in this direction other 
questions would aiise i 

Anout 1007, when Deputy Commissioner of Shvveho, I bought a fly shuttle loom and 
showed it to the weavers of whom there weie two large colonies, but the loom which came 
from Calcutta was not a very good speenuen and the weavers themselves took little interest 
in it The weaver at that time usually worked foi a coiitractoi who by supplying the silk on 
credit and buying the finished product managed to keep his vvoikpeople in a state of bondage 
and neither he noi they saw any idvantage in new methods "When I left the district I gave 
the loom to the S. P G Jlission scliool which purjiorted to teach weaving and was described 
by' the Education Department as a technical school on this account (the only one of its kind), 
though nothing was taught but indigenous methods and the teacher had never heard of a flv 
sliutlie In 1909, when Deputy Commissioner, Henvada, I got a much better fly shuttle 
loom fiom the Director of Indiistues, Madias, and got a local weaver Jo teach himself the use 
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oC it 'ind g'x\e it to liiiii wlicn I loft This man siilicoquoiilly bccanic a iiii])il of tlio Amamjmra 
sell col 

When on leivo in England I got an English li indioom iiithoiit Ih hhiittlo uid had the 
warp 'Ct lip hy an Englisli M ea\ ei I brought fins lo ^Mniidih} ml'*!! and got inotliei 
fl} slinttle loom from Jladias of tlio same Kind as I had obtained m Ilciwada Amarapura, 
near Maiida'aj, is the largest iieaiiiig ccnfio in the proiince, sill iloths being iioien there in 
consideiable quantities A co-operalnc socielj b id been recently formed (hero, mainlv Mith the 
object of improMiig the Meaieis' fliiancial position In fins it had attained some success, and 
11 hen I sent for the Ch iirnian to show him these looms he it once had them t iken doiin and 
removed to Amarapiiia, and, ivithont am fill Iber help or adiico, ordered the iiood.and iron 
work forsivmore looms fiom local soiircOB Tlic local weaierh wcic, howeicr, iinahlo to obtain 
locally such paifs ns pickeri-, iceds, healds, etc , mil I bad to got these for them from Ilombaj 
The Cliaiiman and membeis shoiied a good deil of entei prise in ropring and leirniiig to iiork 
the looms, but the Engbsh iiarji iias too tine foi the local iieaicrs Hearing lint thoie was 
to ho aiicaiing competition m K ingoon I adiised them to send a man there to see if he co.ild 
pick up aiij Iniits lie noticed (lie S ill ition Ariiii jiickuig altaclimeiit and on his return 
copied it Thisjiroied popular mil the iiiteiost taken in the looms incicised coiisidcribli 
As I kiieii nothing about (bo (ccimical part of iiciiing mil (Icininds for cxplan itions, 
issislance, etc , Ibreilened to increase it m.is jnopnscd to olit iin the sen ices of a qu ilihed man 
The iieaici iiboin I sail at lioinc told tnc be bid been offered Its 30 O a iiiontb, I think, by the 
Government of India to come out to India foi i jcai to giic instiuclions in iicaiing, ind tint 
lie bad declined the offer, partly bei niso itiionld not jiaj liim to leaic bis business on these 
terms fora 10 ir, and pirtlv because Goiernnient appirontli cxpci ted some kiioii ledge of 
spinning and dyeing iibub be did not jwssess Tins giics someidei of Hit reqiiircinonts mil 
limitations of iioik ng class instructors from Engl mil It iins decided to ende iioiir to get a 
hiiikiblo iiislnictor fiom India and the seri ices of Mi Iliisst from Salmranjnir iiero obtained 
The local Goiernmcnt has displajed considcrible interest in tlio iioik and Ins proiidcd, I 
bclicic, all the funds iskcd for It lias been ncco-sarj to start uork from the beginning, to 
build a we iviiig shod and store, to lax in a supply of silk, to- piircbasc looms, etc Pupils 
receixo scliolaisbips from the Education Depai tmcnl or fiom Loc il Eiimls ulicrc nccessan, and 
they can buy looms xslicn tkex haxc learnt to use tlicm, on the instalment system The more 
intelligent pupils ulio wish to do so arc taught designing and go tbioiigb a coiir o nliicli will 
enable them to instruct otlicrs Iron H.iUerslc) looms liaxe been obt lined, and when I left 
Emma a Jacquard w IS on ordci but there was a ditliciilty in obtaining delnerj owing to 
the WMl 

It IS nnfortunato (bat the attempt to liclj) this indiisfn has sjncbronitcd with the war 
and while the initn of law silk winch is imjioilMl from Cbma lias become almost jiiolnbitiie 
Hie demand toi silk goods has (lecrci'cd lii the i iii iiinstaniis ittention has been gnon to 
cotton fabrics for winch tliero is a good demand in Hie prininte, .mil, if Hie imlusfn survive®, 
there should, I Hunk, be a good fill me before it Co ojiei ilion bis giun Hio weivers a 
brighter outlook and m incentive to worl in nnpiov ing their iinanci il position, and it ilso 
makes it possible foi (lieni to spend iiioic nionev on (lioir imjihnients 

Pjjj Blit to jml Hie industi 1 on a Hioroiigbly sound b isis, I Himk (bat a good deal remains 

to be done At one time the djes in use woie all locallv proem able and 1 irgeh vegetable 
dyes Pinchcallj all, t\(t])l tlie vollow used (or }>(>ni/'/i robes, liavo been displicedbj chemi- 
cal dyes It would sieni desinable to have an evammalion of Hie vegetable dj es m idc bv a 
botanist and a chemist w'ltb a view to isceit lining wliothoi it IS woifli leviimg tliem The 
methods of djeing with cbcmical djes ire easv and the results for the tioubli spent on them 
aie good, but an expert in dv os could give much lielp tlioiigb it would bo noicssaiv to dis- 
ciiminale bctivten dyeing md the otlior processes common in England, w blob inn ilprodiu- 
ing an ittractivo and sellable j iflici Hian i dm ible niicle Baw silk fmin Iv isbmir dcscues 
moie attention as ni altein itivetotlie Cbiiiesc iiticle and it is possible that in tunc the conntij 

gjjjj may be able to piodiice its own law silk, but under jirescnt i onditions Hus i an onl} be done 

offectiveh if Government is jirepired to iindert ikc Hie supervision and financing of the woik 
I believe that Mr Lefiov was anxious to ascertain whether the pi odnction of a snifalilo silk 
was possible in Buima and was prepared if it w is found to bo so, and if the Government of 
India was prepired to iindeiiake the supervision of silk production tbroiiglioiit the Emjiire, to 
recommend Hie adoption of measures ol investigation on a faiilj laigo scale 

Sales Agency For the marketing of those and ollici village iiidustiiCD some agencj ippears iiccessarr 

If a co-opoiative society oi a collection of societies mteiested in village uidustiies would 
undeitake to set up a cential sale dcp6t it is probable that this would bo found a profitable 
step 

It appears to me that measuies similai to tlioso adopted in the case of weaving could be 
and should be adopted for otbei village industries A sebome w as drawn up at the time of 
His Excellency the Vicei 03 ’s visit to Mandalaj for the institution of a tecliiiical ccliool in 
Mandalay, which 111 the Inst instance should give instiuctioii 111 masotuj, pottery, carpenter 
ing, and tanning, and the existing weaving school could pobibl} be added to it with 
advantage The initial cost was estimated, I Hunk, at E lakhs and the aimual expenditure 
Tcchuica »c 00 was estimated at (?) 50,000 If such a school w ere 111 existence it would form a nucleus to 
which could be added otliei subjects, or, as it would be adinittedh expeiimeutal, unsuitable 
subjects would be dropped 
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I am strongly of opinion tLat there should be in tins proMnce a Directoi of Industries Director o£ Influa* 
who should piohahly he a civilnn, though the choice would require some caie "What is 
lequued is common sense and a piactical turn of mind The e\pert whethei in business or 
anything else is generally an expert because he has devoted himself to one subject to the 
exclusion of otheis, “the noise of the hammer and of the anvil is e\ei in his eais and his eyes 
look still upon the pattern of the thing he maketh ” Except in exceptional cases therefore he 
IS not likely to make a good diiector of othei experts 

I think ilso that there should be a Boaid of Industiies, which should have executive Bsard o£ inanstncs 
poweis with hudgetted funds and a fiee hand, subject to contiol as to the gener-’l lines upon 
which it should work and the objects to be aimed at The Boaid should consist piobablj of 
such Government ofiiceis as members of the agiicultural staff, the head of the engineering 
school, Insein, lepiesentatives of any other industiies in which Government decides to display 
an inteiest and piobably lepiesentatnes of large industiies selected, e y , bj the Chambei of 
Commerce and Burma Railways 

It would ceitainly seem desiiable to coiielate the activities of the various piovmces by Correlation o£ Pro 
bunging them within the scope of an Imperial head, ey , the Memherxfoi Commerce, who 
might be assisted by a Board of Tiade , but the position of Buima nndouhtedly would make 
it difficult for such a depaitment to keep in touch with Burma's requiioments and it would 
piobably he to the economic advantage of Buima to obtain complete independence from 
India in return foi a substantial contiibiition in money, of course not as great as its present 
contribution 


OuAL Evidence, 31st Januaiiv I91b 

Hon’ble Sti JR N Mooheijee — Q "Xou have got no expeiience in connection with the 
development of industiies since j ou airivcd in this countiy ? — A Nothing except silk weaving 
in a small way 

Q In the fiist paiagraph of your written statement you say, “ The Commission’s 
questions appeal to contemplate a much widei and moie systematic assistance of and mtei- 
ference with commerce and industiy than has been tne case in the past ” I think you have 
misunderstood the intention of Goiernment m appointing this Commission It is not to 
interfere with any existing industiv — A Well 

Q Then you say, “ The Government of India which is naturally mfinenced by and 
reflects to a gre it extent the opinion of the motliei country ” It does not necessarily 
follow, because India is quite different from England as fai as industiial development is 
concerned ?—A Yes, possibly 

Q The object of this Commission, as far as I know, is principally to encomage Indians 
to develop industiies — A I have not seen the terms of reference to the Cororai'-sion 

Q And these questions have been fiamed accordingly I may tell you tint its object is 
not in any way to niteifeie with 01 ciy down Biitwh enterprise which has done so much 
good — A I do not imagine that was the object After all, assistance is intoifeience, I 
imagine 

Q WiH-yoii explain a little more cleaily how you take it as an inteiference if the Govern- 
ment ^assist the development of industiies here? — A It is a beneficent interference I should 
say 

Q But don’t you tliink that it is the duty of eveiy Govcinmcnt to try and develop the 
industnes of the countiy ? — A Well, if depends — It is a large question 

Q Yon are in favour of appointing a Directoi of Industries ? — A Yes, 

Q And also a Boaid ? — A Yes 

Q But that IS ilso helping to develop industry — A I say that they are peihaps to some 
extent open questions I do not say that Government should not do it I say that in the 
past Goveiiiment— I think that is the sense of what I have wuitten — have abstained fioni 
iiiterfeience ind the dev elopmcnt of industiies has been considerable in certain diieotions 
and it IS a question how far Government should inteifere by assistance I do not mean to 
restrict industnes at all The whole thing is in the melting pot at piescnt Tint is the object 
of the fiist paragrajih of my note. 

Q What is your reason for saying that it is in the melting pot? — A The vvai is 
affecting every thing The effect of the wai has been felt considei ibly in India and Govern- 
mentjias already taken steps, which they would not have taken hefoie, by the appointment of 
the Munitions Board and so on foi the development of industnes, but 1 do not think it is quite 
deal because this Commission, has been appointed that steps should he taken in the futuie 

Q The Munitions Boaid was appointed aftei this Commission had been appointed 
and had done half of its woik and the Boaid is only an off-shoot or rather an adjunct of this 
Commission — A Is it so ? 

Q In your own opinion do you think that this Commission and the trouble that it has 
taken are not wanted at all ? — A No I do not think so at all 

Q Do you think what the Government ot Indi i has done hithei to for *he development 
of industries is quite enough ? — J i do not think so. I do not think that is the meaning of 
my evidence 
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Q We read it m tlntlight — A Tint is not mv intention Tliero is no doubt tbit 
industiies in Tiidn lia\e lolloued the lines o{ Englisli industiics laigeh in tlie past Tliej 
111! c been left to tbe public without Go\ eminent interferonce but I point out that in certain 

ipspects Govcinment has not followeil tbosame linos in tbc devclopinent of forests, i always 
and so on I point out also that tbe question of bow fai Goieinment should interfere is a 
in itter which I think depends to ireilaiii exlent on the decision of statesmen at home 

Ml 0 L JjOw — Q You say on the fiist page of youi wuften slatement, ' I should hesitate 
to lecomineiid Government luteiferenie upon (he general pnnciple which I belieie to bo still 
sound in lelation to the Ihitish people that piia ite onterpiise lu initteis of industry and 
commerce is most successful when least subject to Slate interference " Assuming that this 
pnnciple IS sound in lelation to lliitish leople iindei the present conditions, do jou consider 
that that necessarily follows witli legard to the Indian population ? — A No I do not think so 

Q Undti the head of wolfiani, you saj, “ Is it evpecled that Goieinment will ha\e more 
enterprise than the films engaged, for instance, in the manufacture of high speed tools and 
will undei take to deal with wolfram oies ?” Alight it not be a question of something more 
tlianentei prise ’ Would not India be in a dangeioiis position in tlie event of a future war if it 
could not produce its ow r. high speed tools iiid might it not bo arguable that Government 
should uiideitake the in iiiufai luie of high speed tools even at some loss which no private firin 
would natiiially contemplate ? — A Yes 

Q You saj, "The problem of dealing with mine oi less refiactory ores of vine, copper, 
etc , IS still unsolved ” Do joii mean that tbej do not know how to do it or they have not 
done it? — -/ I believe thej do not know how' to do it 

Q From what we undeistood from our conveisation, with the Btiima Aimes’ people the 
leason why thej have not done it is simplj' becaum of the CMsting position thev could not do 
it — A Tlieio IS no doubt that they could do it in time, but I know nothing about it nijself 
I have talked with mining engineers and I understand that there ire problems peculiar to 
ev'erv mine and the pioblcms in connection with this partieiilai mine have not been solved 
Q Not 111 practice, but pcihap, on a fairlj laige experimental basis? — 4 That Ido 
not know 

Q Then you saj, " These include tbe development of the forests, of minerals, of agricul- 
ture (outside the area of the pei in uicnt settlement) ” Whv dojou think that the develop- 
ment of agncultiiie should be confined to the tempoiarilj settled aieas ? — 4 I do not tliiiik I 
saj so 1 say that Govcinment has concerned itself in the past in these things 

<2 But has not Goveinmont com erned itself for some jears past in tlie development of 
igricultme in Bengal ’ — A In the permanontlj settled areas? PosBibl} it has 

<3 Speaking quite geneially, do you think that it is a good thing for a country like 
India for hei pojnilatioii to be- so essentially unindustnal ? — A I cerkiiiily do not 
Q Is it not unsafe? — A. I think so Indeed very unsafe 

Q In the same page you say, "That the Shan States should only have etc ? — A It 
should be Southein Shan Slates It is a misprint 

Q As a matter of fact where was tbe Eailwaj' supposed to go along to ? — A Tlie 
Nyaungywe valley 

Q Then y ou say, “ The absence of hotels kept aw ay many v isitoi s, The 

Railway Company and the Local Gov eminent would probably be well advised to improve 
these facilities for travel ” You think that the Railway Company might put up, as, foi 
instance, the Bengal Nagpur Railway have done, railway rest houses open to the iiublic ? — A 
Yes But not meiely rest houses hotels aloo 

Q Something of that sort you think would help ? — A Yes 

Q Under the heading of jMiiiiiig Rules, you say, ‘ In Tavoj' in order to facilitate 
compliance with the lules with reference to vvolfram, I understand that a detailed surrey was 
piepared by the advice of the Survey Department upon a scUe which piovod quite unsuitable 
and the money spent on the survey was to a great extent wasted ” AVhat was the scale that 
was used? — A Whit did hajipen heie was that the survey was made on one inch scale and 
that IS not altogether suited to mining "" 

<2 The point of my question IS this You say, " A visit by a qualified expert of tvvo or 
three months duration should have put the Goveinments of Buima and India in possession of 
the facts and have been sufficient to ^afcgua^d the inteiests of the State ” But Air Coggin 
Blown of the Geological Survey was out here foi sometime md some othei membeis also 
Was that before the Government of Burma agreed to this scale, oi was it perhaps the case 
that the suivey was made on this scale because time and ciicumstaiices did not permit of any- 
thing moie detailed ? — A I im afiaid I cannot tell you 

Ron’ hie Mr II Thompson — The survey was made without special refeience to raining 
It made no special refeience to mining 

Q Y’ou sayq "I understand that the Government of Burma proposed to send an Indian 
Civilian to the Straits foi six months to acquire a knowledge of the tin mining industiy with 
a view to advising them on his leturn ” A Civilian would have a good deal to learn if be 
wanted to acquire a knowledge of the tin mining industry ? — A Yes 
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Q Was it With reference to the rules undei ■which tin mining industiy works theie or 
the technical aspect ? —A As regards the lulos 

Sir F If Siewari — Q. Has he been sent? — A No. 

Mr C E Low — Q Under the head of technical schoolsj jon say, “A scheme 
was draivn up at the time of 1 is Excellency the Viceroy’s visit to Mandalay for the institu- 
tion of a technical school in Mandala}, which in the first instance would give instiuction in 
masoniy, pottery carpentering and tanning ” Do you know of any steps being taken in that 
direction ? — A Ao Nothing whatevei I believe 

Q Do jou know the reason at all? — A Because His Excellencv told me that he should 
wait for the leport of the Commission 

Q In the next paragraph } ou point out that the oxpeit is apt to be one-sided But theie 
are a good manj cxpeits in difleient things and -^ou can pick your expert in such i wa}' as to 
get a man who would not necessarily be one sided ? — yf No doubt, that is so, but what I 
meant to conicj was that the tcndcnci in acquiring expert knowledge was to lestiict 

Q Apart from the question as to where you draw }om first Director fiom for the 
Department of Industries, IS it not likely that the Department will c\ oh e its own Directors 
in the future ? — A 1 think that will depend very largely on the constitution of the 
Dep irtmcnt 

Q You speak of the Board of Industiics Do you think that it is dcsiiahle that you 
should bare Government oflicials who are heads of Departments on the Board ? I put it to 
vou this wax The Industrul Department can always obtain the advice of Goxeinment 
officers in other deparfmenfs fully and freely without making an undue demand upon their 
time, w licreas they cannot get in that waj the adxicc of practical, hnsiness men with a 
knowledge of local and industrial conditions AVould it not be preferable to have a Board 
consisting of business men and to oblain the assislanco of dep irlmcntal officers in the oulinan 
way? You know how difficult it is to get them together, to bring them from tour and so 
011 ^ Could not the same amount of assistance be got from them with less trouble to 
themsehes and to others by consulting (licm dcpirlmciitilU ?- A 1 am afiaul I am not very 
faxourablj inqircBsod by the jiroccss of departmental consultation 

9 IliBxtrx often done quite )iuvnlolj and informalK ? — A Tint is so But when it 
takes the form of notes sent to ofhcc it is a most unhubinesslikc w ly of doing things 

9 If you haxo a Boaid of Industries consisting of pri\ ite indi\iduals with mdiistiial 
experience, tlioy discuss a coitmn proposition and they want moic dati or the Dncctoi wants 
more adxico on a Icclinual point outside, he goes to the licad of the other depiitmont and 
( like it ox Cl ? — / No doubt, hut I do not see why the bead of that Department should not 
1)0 also on the Board and discuss it before cxcuhody 


9 It IS raUioi difficult to get them togctlici at the meetings of the Bond und it xvill 
make it moie ditlicult if you li ixe a numlici of dcpaitmcntil oflicois’ — I I do not think 


(hat it is ncccssan to liaxo all these deputmontal oflicors togelhci on every occasion, hut 
max attend only such iiicotiiigs ns iclato to matters affecting them 
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Sir F If SUtcnrl — 9 V’ltli reference to (ho fust two or thice pages ofyom note, 
XX ould you not say th it the position of affairs out licic is xcry different from that at homo, 
owing (o the f ict that the liidinn iiidustinl dcxelopment has not hceii so gicat ’ — / Yes 


9 And therefore f he case here IS diffcronf fiom onfside ns icgirds Government helper 
iiitcn cut ion — A I think it certainly is in the case of sm ill iiidiist i les 


9 That IB (he next qiustioii I was going to ask you In the fust inslince, do you think 
that the dcxclopmcnt of iiidiistnos tiiroiighout India and poihips especially in Burma Ins 
hcoii commensurate with the possibilities '' — A No Up to ahoiit jO ycais ago I should say 
wc had done xcry well 

<2 But of late, afterwards Iheic has hcoii no couespondiiig advance ? — A No 

9 Is it your idea that Goxernment help iiid ' uld be more usefully 

confined to smaller jiidiistncs ? — A Not necessarily ■ that sm illei indus- 

tries should li IX e the first call 


9 V ould you not agiee that the appointment of this Commission which was contem- 
plated I think i good many^ xcirs hefoic the war, pioves that Goveinment is taking an 
increased interest in industrial development ? — A Yes 

9 So far as y ou are conccined, you have answered the Commission’s questions on the 
assumption that in India theie xvill he no change ? — A Yes 

9 But surely that diaiigc is alieady taking place and here is one instance of the 
appointment of this tommission ’ — A Y’es I have tried to make cloai that in ceitain 
directions Government did inteifcrc to assist oi undeitakc the dcxelopment of industries to a 
xcry much larger extent than in England 

9 It seems to me tlialyom wiitten stalomcnt docs not quite tally xx’ith the ideas yon 
noxx cxpicss ’ — A Peihaps the distinction is between small and largo industues s 

9 You xxould agree that Government should gixe all possible help in the way of 
surveys and mfoimation ? — A Yes 

9 And facilities for acquiring land’— ‘/f I’es 
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Q Do A on think Ill'll Go\ Cl nmcnl should go furtlicr 'ind gi\c diicct hnanciil aid? — 

J In smnll indubtncP 

Q llaio 1011 mil siiggcbtioim to inako on (lie cuhjoct of (oininiinicationB, road 
cominumcations jniticiilarl} ’ Ib thcio any poihibiliti of co-opcntioii, foi, heluoon Goiern- 
nieni and pnialc onicrpnFC’ A BiiggCBtioii uns mido (o us olFOuhcro in Dunn a that, for 
instance, the Iossccf of foic^ts might be Milling to shnio in tlio cxpcndituic of making certain 
roads mIjicIi ivould open up the tountri for the public good — y/ I’crhaps, I think a little 
may bo done Villiges in llmmn are reqn tied to keep open communicationh, but tint in a 
sense ib prnate work Diit tlio mini cominuiiicationR arc insutlicient in Uiirnia 
Q You attribute ill that to lack of funds? — yt I c” 

Q If jou are giicn a freer hand iiilli more funds jon Mould haio done more ? — A Ics 
Q AVith icfeicnco to foicsls Mould lou igrec — I think th.it Mas the tiend of jour 
o\idcncc — that >011 iccpiiio siliicuKiiristb, losearch oditcrs, Morking pi ins oflicers, commeicnl 
otlicei-s, rcicnuo collcelois and forest engineers ? — A Is tint meant to bo a complete list’ 
Chemists albo 

Q Do 3 on think th it the circunist iiiccs of Duima arc so indiMdiial and so special tint 
a Foiest research institute is required for Burnn ? — A I think it is bpccnl in tins May tint 
forests are a icij much more i iluable possession in Burma than the rest of India 

Q "Would 3 oil agree tint the 1 oiest Dopartnioiit is \crr Mcak on the commercial side 
in dealing Milh matters of business? — / Yes 

Q Hondo 1011 think that it should bo remedied? Bj gmtig iritam selected forest 
ofiicers some business tnming, oi by locmiting business men to run that bide of the iiork’ — 

A I im afiaid I am Inrdli piepared to go into details 

Q With refeienco to cotton and silk fahrits, you sai that (hej arc not adultciatcd as 
aiulemaiij nay Is that still true ? — / I think so 

Q Is the qinlitj maintained ?— I tlniik so I am bjieakiiig ab mt the silk Moifcii here 
Thcio IS ■'ome ululteration but it is not icij great Colton and silk arc mixed but tint ib 
not adiiltci ilion, ' 

Q You think that the Board of Iiidiistncs bhoiild hue cscculue jxincrs I mi ilso 
think tint the Diicctor of Industries should he a Cnilnn Mould you guo your Board 
toiiliol 0101 the Dncctoi ? — A Yes 

Q And in ta'c of disagiooment holMccn the Director iiid the Board it would be a 
m ittoi foi rcfcionce to tbo Docal Goicinment? — A Ics 

Q M Int sort of status do you flunk the Dircctoi sbouhl Imc? "Mould bo bold the 
position of i Secret ni to Goicrnmciit wifh diretl access to the bead of tlio Ooicrnnicnt? — 

/ Ceitanilj, ics 

Q You want it to bo rcilh’ an important nppomtmcnl ’ — A let 

Q With icfcronte to tbo proposed Impeml Deparlnienf, 3011 think tb it the nrious 
ictuitios of the different jiroi Hires bliould bccoiielated under the Member for Commerce? — 

A I baj, "cy , uiidoi tlio iMoinber for Commerce " 

Q Do you tlnnk tint the Deparlnient of Commerce Mould be able In deiototbc 
necessarily incicasnig f line and ittcnfioii to iiuhistrnl iiiatteis ■' — / I am afraid I am not 
competent to answer tint question I sliould tlnnk itsliouhl be cifcndcd 

Q "Wh it I Manfxid to kiioM Mas Mliitlicr jour ansM er contenipl iff s the formation of a 
separilc Indusfii il Doinitniciit under tin (Mnenimcnt of India? — A I am afiaid I could nol 
answer off-liaiid If is a matter requiring some tonsidoiation 

Jlfr A C/t(i/Ui/ou — Q I sliould like to asl jou about tlie reJailts icbuvcd at tbt 
Amaiajiuia "Weaiing School Arc 3011 still in toucli with this school’ — / Occasionalli 

Q "What IS the picseiit position of the stliool in relation to the Mcaiers m the nciglibour- 
bood? Is it cieicismg am considcnble amount of infliicnco oicrGiem? — A Yes The 
unfoi lunate pait, of course, about the school is that it is boginnmg to fctl the cffcet of the war 
as it lias seiiouslj affected the silk market 

Q You mean tbit the price of silk lias risen so much that Ibcro is less demand for it? — 

A Yes 

Q Are there imnj silk we 11 ers in this nugbbourliood ? — A Yes It is the principal silk 
wealing centie of Buima 

Q In your wiitlen statement you say tint for the deielopmcnf of the smaller industries 
amongst wbicb we maj include handloom weaving “ Co-opeiatiio societies offoi a means of 
development which maj be of the gieatest inluc ” lies an> thing been done in that direction ' 
as an off-sboot of the e iving Institute ? — A It is latber the other w ay loiind. It is because 

Iheie weie evisting co-opei itne societies in Amarapuia tint the school was started 

Q Some one outside, 1 ourself for instance, must haie mentioned the matter and started 
the thing? Did the working biains come fiom the societies themsehes? — 4 From the 
societies I got a loom ' ' • 

Q You initiated it ? — A I got it and put it up in my bungalow and the president of the 
societies in Amaiapura came up with some of the weaveis to see it I had to go away for a 
few minutes and when 1 came back I found it had been taken away to Amanpun 
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Q 'Who IS the president ? A Burman ? — A Yes 

Q In connection n ith the appointment of a Directoi of Industries yon would pieferably 
have a Civilian as Director In connection with these experiments of your own in the 
improvement of the weaving industry do you Ihmk that it would have been veij much easier 
for you if you had had a good deal more technical knowledge than s ou would piobably have 
had at the beginning ? — A I do not know if it would be easier "When I pei-suaded Govern- 
ment that the sei vices of an expert weie lequued they fell in with the idea at oni e and 
obtained an expeit 1 do not think that a Director of Indnstiies with a knowledge of 
weaving such as ho possessed W’ould have done much better 

Q What IS w'anted in most indnstiial work is a knowledge of mechanical engineeiing ? 

That comes in largely in almost eveiy induscrial problem ? ~A Yes 

Q With such a knowledge it is possible for a man to take up any specialised industry 
and moie rapidly get a grip of it Don^t j ou think that it would be better to have a Directoi 
of Industries who is moie or less qualified in that way rather than a man who has merely 
administrative abibty ? — A I do not think it is necessaiy 

Q For instance, in dealing with weaving problems the mechanism of weaving appliances 
is a matter of impoitance and a trained mechanitian is more likely to bo able to ascertain 

what IB best to use rather than a man who has not that experience and knowledge? 

A I doubt lery much whether you wish the Director of Industries to go round and put looms 
right 

Q Not to put them right, but to start the thing You might want to purchase these 
Hatt crsley looms for the Institute A knowledge of mechanism in that case would be a mattei 
of considerable help Yon do not wish to be entirely in the hands of your expert who may be 
prejudiced in favour of oue particular type of machine ? — A Of eouise, the same applies to 
cveiything. With a little knowledge of medicine ii would be easier to decide whether youi 
expert doctor^s advice is good ' 

Honshu Ml n Thompson — Q I should like to put one question in connection with the 
general aspect of Government assistance oi interfcience in industrial concerns As you may 
bo aware, a Provincial Commiltee has been appointed by Government to frame proposals to be 
placed before the Commission This Committee proposed to male a clear distinction between 
large industnes and small industries, and in the case of large mdustiies the Committee suggests 
that Government interference should ordinaiily be leslricted to pioneer woik, to experiments 
in new branches of industries, whereas in the small or cottage industnes Government is re- 
quired to go further and it may be necessary if possible to finance and also to instruct the 
persons employed in these small industnes Would you look at that as a suitable classification 
or division? — A Cottage industries are not new industries Tou say that you would restrict 
to new industres — 

Q I did not mention new industries I said that as regards large industries help should 
gencially be restricted to pioneering, in the case of cottage industries you should go further 
and it may be necessaiy that Gov einment should both assist and finance and give technical 
instruetion ? — A Pioneer work is not a large industry It may be developed into a largo 
industry 

Q By “pioneer^’ work I use it in the sense in which it is used in the Commission's 
questions , that is to say, pioneering an industry is experinientiug to see whether a new large 
industry will or will not be comnieicially successful? — A If a pioneer industry is successful, 
one hopes it will lead to a largo industry 

Mr C E Low — ^I would emphasise the words " commercially successful ” 

Ilon’ble hr 11 Thompson — Q Take for instance the Mergiii rubber plantations That 
IB a good example of Government pioneei industry Do you think that would be the general 
lines on which you would be inclined to recommend that Government should proceed?—^ I 
should think so 

Mr C E Low — Q As regards this Amarapura Institute, did you find yourself in the 
position of not knowing wheie to go to foi advice as to the right type of loom for the purposes 
} ou hav e in mind ? — J Yes 

Q Yon had no one to ask anywhere in India? — A I think the Director of Industries, 
hladras, was the person to whom I applied 

Q Don’t you think that some form of co-ordination of that sort is wanted to make the 
information m one province useful to another?— Exactly If there were Directors of 
industries and Boards of Industries there would bo co-ordination 

<2 K you h ive a small industry lun successfully in one province, unless the Director of 
the province where the information is wanted follows the reports in eveiy other luovince ho 
may not know where the mdustry is going on l—A How would you propose to inform him 

Q By having a Central Depaitment, a Government of India Department’ — A But 
then they would distribute these reports ? 

Q There would be a certain amount of touring and discussion, just as is done in the 
Agricultural Department Speaking as an ex*Diieclor of Agriculture I may say that I have 
olTtained considtrabk assistance from the interviews that I had with the Agiicultmul Advisor 
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and the Pusa expertSj and thcj weie able to tell mo ivliit was happen ihg in othci provinces? — 
A I should think tint would bo useful 

Sir F E Siewart — Q Is not the proportion of literacy verj bigh among Burmese? — 
A. Yes 

Q Does that make the Bnrmcso rc'ponsne to new [ideas? — / Yes 3fr Hurst nill 
toll joii that he found the Buinnns more intelligent and more receptive than the Indians 

Q. They have done very littlo in tho waj of industries so fir ? — Yes 

Q "What IS tho ctplanalion of that ? — i The extent of education is greater than the 
degree To bo iblo to lead and write is not quite tho same thing as h iving a good education 

Q But w hat they hav c w ould rcndei the poojdo more responsiv o to tho imtiativ o and 
influence of Gov eiiiment ? — A I should say so There is verv great scope in Bnima for 
development 

Eoii’lle Sir B E Moolcrjcc — Q What made von to take so much interest inweaving 
at Amaiapm-a "i—A Well, m the first instnnco, it was a fact that at onetime — in the Burmese 
times — throughout tho country the clothes that o\ or) body wore w ere homo made, but in 
Low ei Burma weaving prncticall} died out and there was hardly any weaving excejit in a 
few w ell known centres In Upper Butina it was tho same thing and when we annexed 
Upper Burma latei the induslr} was in tho same condition and 1 thought that the people 
should have a chance of leaining better methods and bo given an opportiimtj of competing 
with outside fabrics 

Q What was the first step tal on 1)3 you to give it a start ? — A First of all, I had to 
loam weaving I think I have explained the whole thing in my statement 

Sir F U Stexoart — Q Do Burinans of good families and position weave ? In Assam 
wo were told that ladies of respectable jiositions weave still? — i It is d 3 ing out I think 
they used to cerlainl) There is no caste in Burma. There is not very much distinction 
between families 

Mr A Chattcrlon — Q Are there any other domestic industries except weaving in 
Burma ?— J There are a great many 

<3 Purely domestic household industries, not cairicd on m tho bavaar ? — / In the drv 
zone of Burma crops are precarious and the people have ahvajs a subsidiar) industry such ns 
mat making, pot making, or sugar boiling 

<3 How do they get a market for these things ? — I Either the middlemen come and 
buy 01 they themselves take them to (ho market 

Q Is there any export trade from the dry zone to other parts of Burma in the products 
of these home mdustues ’ — A Yes 

Q It IS organised ? — A No 

Q If there is a middleman it would bo to some extent organised ? — A Yca Theio is 
no oigamsation 

Q, Is pottery ono of those home industries ? — A Yes I should say so 

Sir F II Stewart — <3 Is it v our idea that silk weaving should be developed or revived 
on the cottage Ev stem or the small factory system ? — A Cottage sj stem I ihink Of course, 
the wai has grcatl} interfered with its development, and the didlculty now is to find a 
market , that is one question which will have to bo settled at first 

Q I was roallj wondering Mi ITurst sa} s that there is sufficient reason to believe 
that a sufficient numbei of factories could bo maintained in full time omplov mont Tho 
Institute 18 reallv for tho pui poses of lustiuction ? — L Yes 


Witness No diO 

Eurst Mu A llmisT, Pniicijial, Saunders Sill V'eavniff Institute, Amaiajjtira 

WniTiXN Evidence 

I — Financial Aid to Industrial Fnie, puses 

Q ] — So fai, I have had no expcrieuco iii raising capital for industiial entci puses, and 
therefore, I am not in a position to say auj’tbing regaiding tho dilliculties that one would 
have to contend with in doing so 

Q 2 — But as far as my knowledge goes, capital can bo raised fiom tho following 
sources — 

(1) Individuals 

(2) Shales 

, (3) Co-operative Credit Societies. 

(4) Goveinment 
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Q 3 — Ab far as tins province is concerned no factories or any kind of industiial enter- 
prises in Bilk have been started, and hence then full time employment is out of question IBut 
there is sufficient reason to believe that, should a number of factoiies be started, all can be 
maintained in full time employment, as the consumption and demand of the piovinco is fai 
moie than what is and can he manufactured 

Q 5 — (1) Grants-in-aid should he given by Government to factoiy owners, in order to Government 
enable them to undertake thetiaining of deserving students, who when trained will be mail- assistance 
able for employment in furthering and extending the business of their particular industries 

(2) Bounties and subsidies in the shape of land fiee, pr fiee of rent foi certain peiiods, 
and similar concessions should be giien by the Government to new enterpnses 

(3) Government should guarantee dividends for five oi more years acooiding to the condi- 
tions pi e\ ailing in the province, so as to create faith in the shareholders of the concern The 
dll idends may be realised after the concern is well established 

(4) Loans for starting private enterprises should also be given by the Government at a 
small rate of interest, as theie are many skilled persons who, for want of capital, aie unable to 
do anything, and, even if they try to obtain the necessary funds from others, the rate of interest 
is so high that the Mhole of their piofit is swallowed up in paying the interest This is especially 
the case in Burma 

(5) Government should supply the pooi class of people, who are not in a position to 
manage a factory, machinery on the hire purchase system 

(6) Many intending enterprises have had to be closed down owing to the want of fmthei 
capital, in sneb cases Government should step in and finance the concern, on the basis of public 
subscription 

(7) It has alyays been difficult for any new going concern with a small capital to estab- 
lish itself on the market immediately In such cases Government should come to the assistance 
by puichasing the product of the concern which can be disposed of thiough Government agents 

(8) To encourage furthei the establishment of a larger niimbei of new factories, and to 
enable them to compete witli the foreign market, the Goieinment should not impose atiy 
income-tax on the profits, and exempt them from all taxes levied on the machmerj required, 
and on all the articles used in the manufacture, foi a period of at least five years 

Q C — In all the above cases when Goxernment is assisting financially, it should exercise 
supervision and control over the w orking, both by audit and the appointment of Government 
directors during the time such assistance is given 

Q 7 —It IS essential for the opening of new industries, and especially in such a province Pioneer fnctoncs 
as Burma whoie there is no industrial spirit duo probably to lack of faith, that Government 
should luise pioneer factories to prove to the masses that they can be worked commercially 
Unless this is done, it is very difficult to prove the same bj means of private capital, as theie 
are very few capitalists ready to launch out on any enterprise they know nothing about 

Q 8 — The Government should pioneer the industry by having their own model fac- 
tories, and keep these factoiies going till such time as they are able to convince the peojilo of 
the profits and benefits to be derived, and when the pioof of its success has been est.ibhshed, 

Goveinment may hand over the same to the people 

These pioneer factories should be fostered by Government till such time as there are 
manj factories of the like esti^blished in different parts of the province 

Q 11 — The Amaiapura weavers have received assistance from the co-opeiative societies Qq opeiative 
in the shape of improved machinery and small capital to puichase law material , but, owing to Societies 
the bad state of the silk market since the commencement of the war, no satisfactory lesult 
has been obtained 

Q 12 — As far as the silk industry IS concerned co-opeiative societies for weavers should 
be encouraged in weaving centies and then objects and aims in forming such societies should 
be to work conjointly on a joint stock factory system 

Q 12 — (fl) Trade guilds and associations should be formed and eucouiaged in laige 
industrial centres Then objects should be to look to and safeguard the interest of that 
particular industry in all its aspects ^ 

Q 13 — Government aid should be given at all times, but on the principle that the aid Limits of 
will not in any way hamper or compete with any alieady established business Government 

assistance 

Q 14 — There should be no limitation on Goveinment aid to a new enterprise which 
will try to compete with an established external trade, and every step should be taken to stamp 
out external trade by such aids This is the only way whereby the industngs of a province 
can be improved As for instance, as long as Japan competes and has the monopoly of the 
silk market, there is veiy little chance of the impiovcment of the silk weaving industry here 


II — TecJimcal Aid to Indnstnes 

Q 15 — Technical aid is useful in the way of making known to the people the latest 
improvements and methods of an industry for which it is intended 

35 A 
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As fur as the ■weaving industry in this province is concerned, the ovpcrimeuts earned 
out by the Weaving Institute have done much to impiove the local weaving industij which 
improvements giadnally, it is hoped, ■nill spread throughout the pioMiico 

Q 10 — ^The benefits derived by the local industry aio that the people hare been made 
acquainted with the working of elaborate patterns which being atti active in natuio woio 
readily adopted and found a ready rnaiket, and it is hoped when the Institute is in a position 
to tcaclr^dcsigns, such as are manufactmed for the Burmese maiktt by Japan, the Bnima 
weaving imlustiy will then ho able to compete Mith the Japanese 

Q 17 — I don't think Government should lend its o\peits to those private fiims oi 
companies who are in a position to have then own 

Government oxpcits should devote all their energies to those not in a position to pay for 
eapcit advice, which advice if not given would mean the closing of the business Advice 
to these should bo given giatis 

Q. 19 — The silk indushy of this piovincc is one that lequiies Government demonstra- 
tion factoiics and suoh factories should he opened up in all the chief weaving centre^. Their 
ob 3 eets should bo to piepaie and turn out efficient men who will aftci leaving ho in a position 
to manage and conduct a factory 

Q 22 — Auangcmcnts for the icscarch of special subjects in the United Kingdom is 
advantageous and should ho ariangcd for But rale should bo taken in the selection of the 
candidates Onlj sucli expeit hands who are in touch with the development of that subject 
should be allowed to pioceod ilieie for research work 


777 — Assistance in imrleftnp pro(?uefs 

Q 2S — Piom the little cxpencncc lhave of the CaltuHa Commoicial hliiseiim, I can say 
that it IS quite a good institution, as it loadilj hiings the inanufactuitr and the huyei iii 
touch w ith one anotlitr 

Q 29 — During the short time that I ovhihited at the inuscmn, the inquiries that 
I loceiv'ed piovc that such an institution will be of the greatest value and assistance to 
industiies and I would ceitainly suggest that such institutions bhoiild ho opened up in each 
presidency oi piovincc Thoj should displav all manufactured articles which would find a 
icady market in their lespcctno provinces, and should, fiom tunc to time, advrso the 
manufictuier of the requirements of thoir localities At the same tune they should abo 
adv'citiso largelv by wav of pamphlets, and do all they can to make the exhibits popular 

Q 30 — To display and effect a icady sale of the products of minor and unoiganiscd 
cottage industries, sale agencies are benoficnl, and should he on the co-operative basis, and, 
wliero this is not possible, then the igonoies should bo formed hj Govorniiicnt Tlio duties 
of these agencies would not onlj be to effect a sale, but also to advise Die manufactniors as 
to the lequirements of their markets 

Q 30 (rt) — Travelling exhibitions, in my opinion, would ho of advantage only if thej 
exhibit such ai tides as arc of interest to the local people, and such exhibitions should only 
beheld at places wheie there arc likely to be big iisscmbhes duo to a festival or other causes, 
as exhibitions of geneial charactei and held at a quiet place would be of no use 

Q 32 — Goveinment should take every means to hold and cnconnge only such exluhitioiis 
as would go tow aids benefiting the new and unorganised cottage indusliics and they' should 
only be held as abov o suggested 

Q 34' — Trade repiesontatives in diffcicnt provinces, in India itself •'louc, would be a 
great boon to tho industry, if the leiircsentativcs woik on behalf of the piovincc and open up 
new markets for tlio pioducls of those provinces that they lopicsent 

Q 37 — Goveinment departments sliould exhibit suoh aiticlcs which are not inanufacfuied 
in India, and the manufacture of which in India will open up fresh avenues of indusUy and 
enable hei to compote with impoited ones As to tho other ai tides which aio produced in 
India, a list of the same should bo iiublished foi gonoial information and guidance of those 
inteiested in the manufacture of those spcciil aiticles to enable otbeis as well to compote 

F — Training of Lahonf and Siijicntsion 

Q 44 — Piimaiy education is cssontial foi industrial dev'clopment as it tends to make 
the woikei think for himself and at the same tune to widen his knowledge iii the special lino 
he IS inteiested m, and thus make him a bettei woikei than au illiterate person 

Q 44 (rt)g— I know of no institution in the industry in which I am coiiccinod wlitio 
an effort has been made to impiove tho lahouiors’ skill and efficiency by means of piimaiy 
education 

Q 45 — For the improvement of tbe labourei’s skill I would suggest the following — 

(n) 1 Piimaiy Education 

2 Nigbt Schools foi vvbole-timo woikcis 

3 Day Sobools for balf-timcis 
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(6) Teclinical Education — 

By niglib scliools giving teclinical knowledge o£ tlie special line in a simple maniieij 
which could be undeistood by common labourers 

Q 4.6 — Regarding the tiaining of appi entices in factories, no special tiuming is gu en Apprcnticeslnp 
in the factories The apprentices learn 3UBt those things that they have observed, and are sy'-tem 
not in a position to solve difficulties by themseh es which have not come within then observa- 
tion This IS due to the lack of technical instruction 

Q 47 —Industrial schools generally produce fai betlei and more intelligent workers than ludiwtnal ecbools 
ordinary factories, where apprentices learn only by observation 

Q 48 — The two systems, » e , apprenticeship and industrial schools should be arringed Co ordmalion of the 
in such a way that a student will be able to take advantage of both simultaneously 'pjie two- systems 
hours of school should be arranged in such a way that the student will be able to take 
advantage of the factory The teacher should lecture on the particular subject in which 
the student has got more facilities to study m the factory He should at the same time 
accompany the students m the factory and should see that the student makes use of the know- 
ledge given by him in the school 

Q 49 — ^Night and day schools aie good in a way for less educated people and for otheis Half tuuo scliools 
who can ill afford to take advantage of regular tiaimng in the Technical Institutes But the 
training given in such night and dij' schools should be given by thoroughly efficient men 

Q 50 — The Industrial and Technical schools should be under the Department of Indnstiies Control of indns 
and not Vindei the Department of Education because the Educational Department is not in technical 

touch with mdnstries 

Q 51 — Eoi the training of supervisors and of skilled managers, special schools for Training of 
advanced training should he instituted, wheie instiiiction will be given only in the manage- 
ment of the particulai department togcthei with the tiainiiig of the subject 

Q o2 — Assistance should be given — (1) by waj' of scholarships, (21 part of expenses, and Asnshnea to 
(S) free passage, etc, according to the grade of so vice, which would enable siipervisois, 
managers, technical expeits of piivate firms to proceed to foieign countiies to study the condi- 
tions of the tiade 


OitAT Evidence, 31st Januarv 1918 

Hon’Ue Sir i? N" Moolerjee — Q In your answei to Question 5 (4) you say “ Loans 
for starting private enter puses should also be given by the Government at a small rate of 
interest, etc and you go on to say “ even if they tiy to obtain the necessary funds from 
others, the late of interest is so high that the whole profit is swallowed up in paying the 
interest ’’ By whom would it he decided whethei a certain company should get loan from 
Government at a low rate of interest or not ? — A By those who are interested in that parti- 
cular industry 

Q Government must requiie somebody’s advice, must it not ? — A Yes I am interested 
in the weaving business , of course I would advise Government whethei it would be advisable 
for it to give a loan for that particular business or not 

Q Supposing there is a loss in the business, who will he lesponsible ? — A Of couise 
there will be a Government dnectoi to look aftei the mteiests of Government if Goveinment 
IB giving the loan At the same time that Government gives a loan, whoever advises that 
the loan should be given that pebsou has got to see how the factoiy is managed Of conise 
he may not adiise a loan if he feels that the business does not require such loan The mere 
fact of his advising Goxernment that a loan should be given means that theie is a possibility 
of the business doing well 

Q In answer to Question 5 you say “ Grauts-in-aid should be gueu by Government to 
factory owneis in ordei to enable them to undeitake the tiaining of deserving students, etc ” 
"Who will select the students? The factory owneis ^ — A It will be left between the man and 
the factoiy owner Of course in these questions there should always be an advisei to Govern- 
ment, if Goveinment is giving giants-in-aid to these factoiy owneiB, it will he the business 
of that advisor to advise between the man and the factoiy owner as to what he will he capable 
of taking instruction in 

Q But the adviser may not come in contact with the student ? IIow is he to ascertain 
whethei the student possesses the necessary standard of education ? — A There must he some 
restiiotion on the selection of candidates , he null select those who wish to take insti notion 
in a paiticular factory to which Government is giiiiig a giant , he cannot take anybody and 
everybody because everybody has not got a mechauical aptitude 01 an aptitude for learning 
or any other special trait Tiierefoie paiticulai selection must he made and that selection 
must be left entirely in the hands of the man who recommends to Government that a grant 
should he given to such factory 

Q Do yon think it will be possible for him to keep in touch with the candidates ? — 
A Why should he not ’ 1 do not think it is an impossibility There won’t be such a large 
number of people taking advantage of your technical instruction in these factoues that the 
man would not be in a position to advise 
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<2 In answer to Question 5 undei clatiso (G) yon say •' Jlany intonding enterprises have 
bad to be closed down owing to the want of fmtbor capital, etc » Can you cite any narlicnW 
instance?—^ Tbeie is one at Njaiincii Tlj^ey aro running 10 looms, 8 HattersloVs and 2 
Salvation Ai my looms It is on the a eige of being closed don n If Government does It 
come to its assistance I am afiaid that within a few months the factoiy will have to be olnscl 
down 

<3. How would you advise the Government to come to its help?— I would pup n 
loan rejiayable aftei a ccitain time b 'c a 

Onjyhat secuiity ?-J On the security of tbo machinery. Of course if Goiernmcnt 
wants to further the cause of an industry licie, it should bo prepared to lose a certain amount 
of money 

Q You want Government to gue a loan without tahing any security?—^ Of coiirso 
the machmeiy there will stand for a certain amount ot secant} . 

Q Suppose It wy t coaerall ?— ^ Of course that depends upon what is the amount of 

money aBked loi or 'whit ib required 

<3 You know the state of affairs in this particular instance as'} on are an expert haie 
}ou any idea as to what amount of money they want to keep tne factorr going?— .4 Thei 

require about Rs 2,000 or Rs 8,000 It is not a big sum for Goiernmcnt to launch out ^ 

Q Is there not a co-opeiatiie society hero ? — A Possibl} so 

Q Why should it not lend tlic money required by this factorv ?~A I believe that 
they are arranging to amalgamate themselves with a eo-operatiie bodv whercbv they can irot 
the necessary funds to continue ^ v b 

Q In answer to Question -IS }ou say “ The two systems, te, apprenticeships and indiis- 

trial schools should be arranged in such a way tint a student will ho able to lake ndvsntan-o 

of both simultaneously Industrial sohools in that case should be located where there ire 
industries ?— A Certainl} 

<3 Then there will bo diffcient types of industrial schools, one for sa} wcaxing industries 
and another for mechanics, etc , etc ?—J There should bo different industrial schools for 
different centres 


Q Is it not your idea that you should select a place for establishing an industrial school 
where all tbo industries aro grouped together ?—/4 Quite so, but then there are coitain 
places having a particulai industr} of their ow n 

Q And you want a school of that t}pc established there?— .<4 Quito so. I suppose 

111 the districts where there is wear mg done and weaving forms the most important nulusti},' 

a weaving industrial school would be a thing that is required What is the good of having 
an industrial school dealing with a special subject which is not called for in that place? 

Q What will bo the qualification of these students when tho} leave the industrial 
school accoiding to }Our proposal ? — A It entirely depends on the class of industry and the 
class of students that wo aro going to deal with 

Q I should like to know your ideas about it— A If } ou are going to deal w ith an ordinniy 
man, and make him a practical man, tho instruction should be such as will give him the 
neoessaiy knowledge to produce that which is rcquiicd from him There is no use teachino- 
him further beyond tint “ 

Q You don't propose industrial schools for higher class students, namely, tlio:e who 
would take charge of factoncs as superv isors oi foremen ? — A Not foi the present 

ilfr A ChaUerton — Where did you acquire your knowledge of weaving?— .•/ In 
India 

Q At Serampore ?—A No 

Q Were you a student there ? — A I was Assistant Pimcipal there 

Q Where did you acquiie }Our knowledge ?—A In Bombay at tho Victoria Jubi'eo 
Teohnioal Institute 

Q Aftei } on left Seiampore, were you employed by tho Salvation Army ?— ^ Tint 
was long before that In tact I was the first one employed by the Salvation Army when 
they started their business 

Q Was that before Mr Maxwell came ? — A Tnero was Mr Maxwell when they 
opened it in a commercial wa} I was the first man on tho field there and I worked up then 
business foi them when they first started Theieafter I loined Messrs Greaves Cotton and 
then I joined the Government school atSeramjoie In Greaves Cotton I was connected 
with Hattersley looms and I opened a factor} at Surat 

Q You have no experience with other types of looms than those of the Salvation Aimy 
and Hattersley's ? — A Yes, I have experience ot the Chuichill loom, m fact all typos of 
Indian looms 


Q Wheie did you work these — A At Anand , in fact I had been working at the 
loom , there the Salvation Army had two t} pcs when I was there, both their loom and the 
Churchill loom 
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<2 How long have you beea at Amarapura ^ — A Just four years 

Q Here you have to deal witb tbe problem of improving domestic industries ? — A 
Yes 

Q Arc all tbe weaverB here professional wearers’ — A Yes, on tbeir own indigenous 

loom 

Q Are they financed by traders ? — A No, by the co-operative societies 
Q How many co-operative societies have given assistance to weavers ’ — A \Yhea I 
first came there were men given to me who were financed by the co-operativo societies 
We took up improved looms 

Q How many co-operative societies were there when you became Principal ’ — A I think 
there were about 1 2 Each society sent one student to me 

Q Have you had any expeiience of the working of these societies ? — A No 
Q You have nothing to do with them ? — A Not in the sense of a weaving master 
Q In what sense do you mean that the co operative societies have financed your weavers ? 
—A That IS, after they left the school they were supplied with machinery, and also w’lth 
money for the purchase of raw material 

Q How much money did a single co operative society give to a single weaver after he 
left your school ? — A These 12 men were given Rs 200 to Rs 250 of which about Rs 100 
went foi machinery 

Q The co-operative societies paid up to Rs 250 to each individual wearer was that on 
youi recommendation ’ — A No, that was on the recommendation of the co-operative society 
At that time the Institute was not on its present footing It was worked purely as a co-operativc 
concern When I first came to Burma, these 12 students w’ho came from difierent co-operative 
societies were learning under me 

Q Who employed you here ’ — A The Burma Government 

Q The Government lent your services to the co-operative societies ’ — A Practically 
Q And you were employed to put these 12 students on to improved methods of weaving ? 
— A Guite so 

Q And then ? — A When the students had learnt, they were given the necessary 
machinery and means by the co-opeiative societies to buy law products 
Q Was that on your advice ? — A Not on my advice 

Q Did you advise the co-operative societies that these students weie fit to he eutiusled 
(j w ith machinery ? — A. Yes 

Q And did you advise what kind of machinery should he purchased ’ — A Yes 
Q, And they bought this machinery ? — A Yes 

Q What has become of these 12 mer ? — A These 12 men have closed down their work 
Owing to the war the prices of silk having gone up 

Q Are they all out of employment now ? — A They were for some time, but they have 
been re-employed now The institute is now spreading its activities further Seeing that 
these people have closed down and ate not in a position to look after themselves owing to the 
heavy prices in the markets, the institute is now extending its activities still further , 
we are canvassing for work foi them, we are opemng out markets by selling tbeir products 
for them. 

Q Are you financing these 12 men ? — A Foi the present we are financing them 

Q Wheh these men weie supplied with machinery lougbly bow much money was 
spent ? — A Rs. 1,200, 

Q Rs 100 each ? — A Yes 

Q. How much was given them as working capital to go on with ’ — A Rs 1,800 
Q Rs. 150 each ? — A Yes 

Q How long ago was this ? — A That was three yeais ago 

Q Have they repaid to the co-operative society any of the money that bad been advanced 
to them ’ — A No. 

Qi None at all /f. None 

<2 Why not f — A Because they closed down owing to tho bad state of the market 
Q How long ago did they clo&e down ’ — A About a j eai after that. 

Q During that year did they make a profit or did they incur losses ’ — A They incurred 
losses 

Q Notwithstanding the fact that you gave them improved machinery ^ ^Y’es 

Q. To what do you attribute this loss ’ — A The loss is due first to the high prices of the 
raw product The prices went up 150 pei cent 

Q Three years ago the puce of silk was down, not up ? — A The first yeai'”aftei the war 
the price of silk went up a little , just a httle before the commencement of the wai the price 
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was modeiatCj then flicio was a slump in tlic maiLot Theso bojs were woiking on their own 
at the time, with the result that^ when they took their finished articles to tho-jnarlset, the 
merchant immediately offered a lery low price, there uas nobody else to assist them or any 
middlemen between them iiid the mei chant, and the merchant took advantage of the position, 

with tho result that they incurred loss not only on account of the high prices at uhich the} 

bought the law pioduot, but on account of the diminished puces th^ey received from the 
merchants 

Q So theso 12 men haio lost all tho capital advanced by the co-operative societies? — J 
Yes 

Q How long were these 12 men with you ? — J They woic a jear with me 
Q "What did 3 ou teach them?— -xf We taught them to® w oik on tho improved frame 

loom 

Q What IS the width and quality of weaving on the indigenous loom ?— J Anything 
between 12 and 22 inches 

Q What are they weaving now on the impioved loom which 30 U have introduced ? — A 
41 inches ' 

<2 Have you puftided them with warping machineiy ? — A No 
Q How do the} do then warping ? — A They do it in the old fashion 
Q On pegs ? — A On vertical mills 

<2 Have they got veitical mills ? — A They had those before I came 

Q Was that introduced before 3 ou came ? — A Long before improved weaving was first 
started they had those 

Q Is it an indigenous machine ? — A Quito so 

<2 They were fairly advanced in methods of warping ? — A Yes 

Q Is thcio au 3 sizing done to the silk ? — A Sizing is done on tho machinery itself 

Q What do they size with ? — A With wheat or rice flour. 

(2 What IS tho silk the 3 are using ? — A All Chinese silk 
Q Do they get any silk from India ? '-A, Not at all 

Q How many students have 30 U got in the school now ’ — A I have got Co students 

<2 On what terms do the 3 come ? — A They come without machinery, and tho condition 
on which they arc taken is that they must purchase impioved inacbineiy , also they must be 
ovpeit weavois on indigenous looms before admission 

Q Who sends them to the school? — A The different co-operative societies, fiom all 
ovei Baima 

<2 Do any of them come on their own initiative without any suggestion from other 
people ? — A hlany 

Q Do they enter into au igreomont with you to purchase improv ed machiner 3 ' ? — A 
That IS the fiist thing 

Q What impioved machinery are 3 'ou advising them to purchase’ — f, The one that is 
taught at the institute, and no others 

<2 What kind of loom is that ? — A The impioved wooden loom and Hattcisle 3'’6 
<2 What IS the width of the Hatterslcy loom that 30 U aio using?— •-/ 50 inches reed 

space 

Q Do you find it quite satisfactoiy ? — A Perfectly In fact at tho institute women are 
working on these looms 

Q Aio the weavers here a stronger class than the weavers in Bengal ? — A Not in the 
least , in fact I think they arc much weaker 

Q Would you recommend us to use Hatterslev looms in India ? — A Certainly. 

Q For cottage weaving ? — A Yes Theie are a large number of Hattersley looms, 
about 100, vvoikiiig in diffeient homes in Siiiat alone, which I introduced in 1908-00 
They ate working on these looms, not with thiown silk but spun silk , of course the woof is 
thrown silk 

<2 Aie the weaveis now' in the Saunders Institute being linanced by the co-operative 
societies while they aie working at the Institute ’ — A No, thc 3 Iget scholarships from 
Government 

Q All of them ? — A Yes 

<2 How much does the Government give them ’ — A ilupees 15 a month 
Q For how long a period ? — A Foi six months 

Q Is SIS months sufficient time for them to acquire a complete practical knowledge of 
the work you want them to do?— zf Quite enough because they are expert weaveis before 
they come to the Institute 

Q I understand that Aie yon using dobbies and 3 acquards ’ — A No, we have been 
negotiatmg for jacquards, but we cannot get them now 
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Q Do you multiply the healds for pattern weaving ? — A Yes, up to 12 healde 
Q That IB in the Salvation Aimy Loom ? — A Yes 

0, Have yon introduced a large number of new patterns in this loom ? — A Quite a 
variety. 

Q Are they popular ? — A Very 

Q Ib the success of your weaving due to the variety of patteins at all ? — A Yes, 
in a 1 ind of way Where the loom has not gone out the patterns have gone out 

Q Which IS more important relatively, new loom or new patterns? — A Of course the 
pattern is the first thing 

Q More important than the loom ? — A Yes 

Q Is the success of the weaving that is now going on due moie to the vanety of 
patterns vi Inch you have introduced, oi to the improved mechanical efficiency of the loom ? — 
A At the present moment it is due to the pattern because theie is no need for looms on 
account of the bad state of the market, so that the patterns have made an easy way 
practically everywhere 

Q Are these weavers who are using impiov'ed looms working as individuals or aie they 
associated in any way ? — A They are woiking as individuals. 

Q Are they repaying any money to the co operative societies ? — A Not at the present 
moment 

Q Have you got any idea as to how much money the co-operative societies have 
advanced them up to date ? — A Kupecs 2,500 between 12 men 

Q That was given onginally ? W ere any sums given subsequently ?—A Nothing since 
then to my knowledge 

Q Are not the co operative societies then assisting this movement ? — A, Nobody has 
been applying for advances , owing to the bad state of the market, the high rates for the raw 
mateiial and the low rates W the fmislied article, no profits could be made How are they 
then going to pay the advances back to the co operitive societies? That is the leason they 
are not applying for advances, when the times become better, they may apply for advances 
from the oo opeiative societies, not at piosent 

Q Is cotton weaving going on in your institute? — A Yes, we teach cotton weaving also 
to those people who come from the cotton districts 

Q, Are you teaching them silk also ? — A, Yes, both I have got a new expenment in 
Amarapura quite outside the institute 

(2 What IS this cxpeiiment? — A To those boys that have left my school I am giving 
work to do and opening out markets for them As the rates for silk are at present high, 
they are earning tbcir living by weaving cotton 

Q Does the Saundeis weaving institute undertake any financial responsibility m legard 
to this work that you are now doing ? — A That is running in conynnotion with the school at 
present as an experiment 

Q To what extent aie you getting orders ? — A We have only yust started 
Q Have you got orders to the value of half a lakh of rupees ? — A No 
Q Then on what sc ile ? — A We have got a very small place and it is on an experimen- 
tal scale 

Q What IS the scale of the experiment ? — A There are only about It men 

(3 What is the value of the orders put out so far?— ^ None, we have only just 
started 

Q You have not done any work? You are just proposing to work ? — A We have yust 
started work We have not put anything on the market yet or canvassed for business, we 
are still manufacturing 

Q How much have you manufactured? — A Not more than 15 yards on each loom 
Q What IS the value? — A About Rs 500 or Rs GOO for the stirS we have manufac- 
tured now 

Q Who IS at the back of this ? Who is financing ? — A The School, that is, the 
Government 

Q To vv hat extent are you authonsed to incur financial lesponsibility in this direction ? — 
A As an experiment it forms part of the school , we are yust experimenting, and the funds 
come out of our funds 

Q You have got a budget?— We have got a special fund for the purchase of raw 
matenal 

Q Where does this fund get supplies from ? — A From Government, and all profits from 
the fund go back to the Government 

(2 Y’ou have got a lump sum grant ? — A. Yes 
Q How much is that ? — A Rupees 4,000 

Q When was that given ? — A That was when I first came in 1914 
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<3 Is the fund still intact ? — A Yes 

Q Probably yon have tuiued it over so many times’ — 4 There was only one grant 
since the fund was open Wc ha\e received no fuither advance TYo weie able to make the 
fund gron In fact it has eained certain piofits cvciy jeai 

Q How much does this weaving institute at Araarapnia now cost Goiernment? I 
understand it is under the Educational Department?—^ No, it is at the present time undei 
the Co-operatne Dopaitment “ 

Q Is it under the Registrai of Co operative Societies ? — A, Yes 

Q What is the annual budget ? — A Of course our annual budget for the last couple 
of years has been rathoi high ' 

<2 What IS the amount ? — A About 11s 13,000 on the average Anythino' between 
Its 15,000 and Rs 20,000 

Q Does that include cost of machinciy ? — A Yes 

Q How much of this was incuiied as capital evpenditure ? — /t I could not say that 
at once 

Q Will you fuimsh us with copies of the annual reports of your school ? — A So far 
we have had no annual report for the school 

Q Do you fuinish an} leport to Goiernment ? — A Not so far 

Q Within the last four years haie }OU made no report to Gosernmenb? — A Yor} 
likel} the Co*oporative Department has done, the school has not sent any iiport 

Q Don^t you send any repoit to the Registrar of Co-opeiatne SooictiC', ? — A No, 
because the Registiai is \ Cl} closely in touch with us, he knows all about the school, and 
he reports accoidingly 

Q Have }ou got copies of his rejiort ?—A No , I can obtain copies of that report 
Ml 44 JL Low — Q, You have certain cir-students who I understand are wearing silk 
in youi factory, is that so ? — A Yes 

Q Whataie}ou doing with refeience to the wcarcis commercially or otheiwise outside 
your factory? Arc you doing anything for them at present? Or are you merely contem- 
plating helping them to sell tlieir goods ? — A In Amaiapura w'c are helping them directly 
Those that hare been in touch with the institute and hare Jeaintin it we arc helping hi means 
of this new oxpeiimeut which I explained a little while ago 

Q Are you giving them flesh patterns? — A Wo aie gning them material, we sell 
their goods for them, and they make profit on them 

Q You aie purchasing and making orei silk to them’ — 4 Yes 

Q And you lopay rourself ontof their manufactured goods? — A Yes, wo take back 
their goods 

Q Wliat steps are you taking to ai range for the sale of the manufactured articles? — 
A As far as silks are conceincd, we only work to oidcrs 

Q What steps do you take to obtain oideis ’ — A We send out samples that are woven 
in the institute to different people 

Q For instance, what kind of places or people? — A Well, wo do not send samples to 
business houses 

Q You have had no fiim offers? — A Yes, we hare now’ had from one or two fiims in 
Tavoy _ 

Q Are you trying to find customeis in India outside Burma ? — 4 No, it is all wo can 
do to supply Buima I have received many orders from India, but I hare had to refuse 
them 

Q Is the puce offered you sufficient to pay a leasonable profit, taking into account the 
increased cost ol material ? — A It won't give a very largo profit, it w ould just keep us abo\ e 
water 

Q If you incieased your markets could not you help more people ? A — Oertamh , that 
IS the reason for the expeiiment that we aie cairying out 

Q Have you e\er had the idea of putting }om silk on the American market ? — I 
I have sent samples to America but I haie heard nothing 
<3 To what firm ? — A I foiget now'. 

<3 Messrs Valentines ? — A I don’t particularly rememhoi 

<3 You can obtain lists of such films from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
London board of Tilde, and you can also get confidential information as to the financial 
standing and liability of such firms , do you contemplate doing anything of that sort * — A. 
Not just now 

Q For how long has this expeiiment been going on ?—A It commenced just a month 
and a half ago Theie aie a lot of pieparatoiy stages befoie }ou come to weaving 

Q Is tins expeiiment intended (o prove whethei the weavers could produce stuff accord- 
ing to the lequirements of the market, oi whether the technical processes aie satisfactory or 
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Avbat ’ — A Teohmcil processes aie quite satisfactory, it is tlie maikets that aie unsatis- 
factory. 

Q You said that you uere not going to push jour goods m the maiket until vou satis- 
fied youiself as to the success of the experiment , 1 do not quite follow jou'’ — A "We must 
first have sufficient stuff before we put it on the market There is no use of oui tiying to 
canvass business when u e have got nothing to supply When we have a reasonable quantity 
we shall market the goods , and on the successful sale of those product and the suffieiencj 
of the profit that u e get, it is worth while to try further 

Q You aie not now able to deliver a large quantity of a certain stuff or pattern ? — A 
No ' 

Str F E Steicart — Q What is your idea about the futuie of this silk industry’ Do 
you msli it to be a factory industry oi a cottage industry ? — A Cottage industiy. 

— 0, But jou lefei in your written evidence in seveial places to tho f ictoiy sjstem and jou 

say “ should a number of factories be started, all can be maintained in full time employ- 
ment, and later on you speak of co-operative societies for weavers and say “ their objects 
and aims in forming such societies should be to work conjointly on a joint stock factory 
system ”? — A Certainlj’-, if factoiies were instituted over several places and theie was 
sufficient work to gne them full employment, then they could woik on the joint stock system 

Q Is it 3 our idea that the factory system must come with power looms or with hand 
looms ? — A It need not necessarily be a power loom factorj”^ 

Q Is it youi idea that it should be or not ? — A Well, yes 

Q. Is the Burman sufficiently energetic and industrious to work regulaily as a faotoi'y 
hand ? — A Well, in a kind of w ay he is 

<2 Is he so in this particular bnc, weaving ’ — A Yes, he is 
Q Are the weavers largely illiterate ? — A No 

Q The peicentage of literacy m Burma we have been told is much higher than in India 
generally ? — A Yes 

Q But it IB not so among weavers ? — A No 

Q now does the Buiman weaver compare in the matter of mtelhgeuce and education 
with the Indian weaver ? — A Biom the expenence that I have gained, between an Indian 
weaver and a Burmau weaver I think the Bui man is much more clever in picking up 
knowledge of machinery, he has got a mechanical turn of mind 

Q For the improvement of skill you want to have n'ght schools , will the weaveis come 
to these night schools 7 — A Yes 

Q Is theio inj thing of that sort being done now ? — A No 
Q Have you thought of starting one v ourself ? — A No, not as yet 
Q ' What hours do whole tiraeis work in Buima ? — A Say, 11 hours, from about 7 to 
5 in homes There is no particular hour for work There is practically no factoiy formed in 
Burma except one at Nyauiig-u, and thej work fiom 7 to 5 

Q What are the hours in j our institute ? — A 1 0 to 4 

Q Do the' co-operative societies co-operate in sales at all ? Do they do anything to sell 
the products of the weavers 7 — A Nothing has been done so far 

Q You say that “ Industiial schools generally produce far bettei and more intelligent 
workers than ordinary factories ” do jou believe that it is bettei that the student 
should be put through an industrial school Lcfoie putting him to actual woik in the factorj 7 — 
A Certainlj because theoretical training besides practical tiainiug is far better than mere 
practical training 

Q Are there any industrial schools in Burma 7— jf None 

Eon’ lie Ml E 2'hompson — Q Could you tell us what has been done towaids seiicultuie 
at Amarapura with a view to produce silk 7 — A, It is only a plantation which has been put 
down , it IS still in its infancy We have ti led a small experiment, but so fai the mulberry 
plants are not sufficientlj developed to peimit of our carrying on the expeiiment furthei, 
but as soon as the plantation is sufficiently largo and yields a sufficient supplj of leaf, we 
shall cairy on the expeiiment 
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I take large undertakings, such as paddy milling, chemical industries, etc , separately from 
cottage industiies 
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Large indnstrtcs — There bis been a pronounced tendency in the last 20 jeirs in Burma 
and specially in Eangoon for capitalists to look to speculation and speculative undertakings as 
a means to uealth "We haio hid our land boom, oil boom and mining booms and the Bank of 
Buima' crash Capital has of course been invested in sound concerns such as teak, rubber, 
oil and mines but Capitalists have neglected a good many developments which might have 
been both justihed and expected such as mofussil banking, sugar, jute, cocoaniit and ocher palm 
oils. 

Tho speculative nature of a good inanj of the llangoon companies has jnobably deterred 
Burmese capital from investment in iiidustiial concerns Bmmans have stirted mills (timber, 
paddy, etc ) but have frequently lost then monej owing to bad management and bad account- 
ing Hence Buimans have become sbj of llangoon or local companies and their spare monoj 
goes into 1 ind purchase and promotes the tendency to the accumulation of land in a few hands 
The Buiman is m noway hide-bound by caste or otherwise and is icady to put his capital into 
any safe and paj lug concern Given good and successful management Buiman capital is 
bound to bo available foi industries in the future 

As llegistrar of Co opciativo Societies I helped in the financing of the silk weaving 
industiy lu Ainaiapura We began with financial aid through societies It soon became 
apparent that financial aid was not enough and that improvement in technique was essential if 
local fabrics were to hold then own against those imported The Saunders’ Institute was_ 
theiefoie established and improved technique resulting therefiom combined with cheap credit 
have done much to keep the industry going In normal times it is probable it would ev en 
have flourished but tho war has of course depressed it 

Co-opeiativ e Societies hav e also assisted the cane weaving industry and others, such 
as caipentering, and boot making industiies in Mandalay with cheap credit and by arranging 
co-operative inii chase of raw matcriils There are also Co-opeiative Societies for the exploita- 
tion of sleepers and stone metal which promise well The rates of interest in Upper Buima 
where cottage industries aie more common than in Lower Burma are largely luled by custom 
and are extremely high (from 30 percent to 100 percent ) Given a proper economiCHSurvey of 
such industries on which to base financing the co-operative movement can therefore render 
great assistance Such cottage industries as still remain are piobably, given cheap credit, 
destined to maintain themselves Tho Burman is a free bu^ cr of imported goods and has 
discarded indigenous products whoie the imported article was cloarlv more useful 

T7ith the exception of the railw'av I know of no case in which Government has given 
financial aid to industrial enterprises 

I think the best way in which Government can financiall) aid industiics is by support- 
ing with funds financing institutions on terms which will ensure some loss to tho institution 
in case tho entei prise assisted fails I would prefer how’cver to lay down that Government 
should bo prepared to giv e financial assist ince to industries and to select the method of doing 
so on tho merits of each case Conditions in different countries differ and it would be a pity 
were the Commission to pronounce too stronglj in favour of anj one system 

I have no personal experience of pioneer industries I understand that the Government 
Eubber Plantation was a success in this way and it is said that the aluminium factory in 
Madras was also a success The principle seems to me sound and it is a principle on which 
we are working our colonization schemes There Government finances the breaking of the 
land and takes the risk of the land proving unsuitable As soon as its suitability is estabhshed 
a co-operative central bank takes colony societies over and finances them in the usual way. 
We want industries and factories established and it is right and advisable for Government to 
test the possibility of working them as paying concerns 

Omitting large companies the smaller mofussil mills are puncipally financed hv Chetties 
As a rule they aie established and woiked at first by mdmdual Chinese or Buimins or by 
small companies or partnerships Tho Chinese understand accounting and generally retain 
the mills and run them successfully Burmans as a rule do not understand accounts and have 
practically no opportunity of learning accounting They frequently begin with only sufficient 
capital to elect the mill They borrow tho woiking capital at 20 per cent to 40 per cent 
interest Interest payments and bad accounts lead to mortgages and foieclosuie 

Cottage industnes are largely financed on the advanoe'system by which funds are 
given in raw material or cash which have to be paid by tho sale of manufaotuicd goods at 
specially low rates The rate of interest on such transactions works out at fiom 50 per cent 
to 120 pel cent and the lesult is that the actual artisans woik fiom hand to mouth and in 
many cases aie piactically slaves This was specially so in the silk weaving industry wheio 
artisans were always kept in debt and could not even change their employers as a civil suit 
and arrest were held over them teirorem 

In my opinion the time is iipe for the establishment of mofussil branches of European 
run banks in Burma So far we have been unfortunate Jlost of the banks in Eangoon 
are exchange banks and do not seek mofussil business The Bank of Burma did not want it 
and the Bank of Rangoon has hithei to hardly sought it Weappeirtobe behind India in 
this lespect Mofussil branehes of course presuppose a staff wh\ch knows Burmese and 
undeistands the existing ciedit system of the countiy It should surely be possible for 
Euiopeans to compete with the Chetties who aie foieigners and who err against one of the 
canons of banking by exchanging then agents in the mofussil towns every 3 years Given 
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mofuasil brancbes oi stiong ^vell-maTiagecl banks tbe rate oi the inteiest shonM be leduced 
from 24 per cent o. 30 per cent to 12 per cent and 15 per cent This would render the 
prospects of the smaller industrial couceins very much better I do not suggest that banks 
should oveiload themselves with longterm loans There is much business to be done in 
financing trade, crops and the transport of ciops and the success of many of the Chetty firms 
shows that it IS 250ssib]e for foreign banking institutions to thiive 

I have aheady mentioned these Co opeiatioii can help in the exploitation of timbei, Co opoiative 
sleepers, bamboos and forest produce generally, of stone metal, in the furniture and carpenter- Sociotits 
ing trades, in cotton ginning and in the provision and working of other machineiy emifioyed 
forpieparing raw materials foi market, in the collection and sale of hides, in the pottery in- 
dustry, in mat and basket weaving, umbiella making, sandal making, boat building, cait 
building, dairpng and in financing arts It can do this by cheapemng credit, by enabling 
the purchase of machinery, by joint piirohaso of matenals, by providing intelligence as to 
markets and assisting in advertising Societies also provide a machineiy for imparting 
instruction to individual w orkers In the s ime way as they link up the agriculturist with the 
Department of Agncultuie they can in industiies link up the artisan with the Department 
ot Industiies 

In the present conditions of Burma there is little fear of undue competition with private luimts of Goiein 
entei prise. mont assistanoo 

In the above remarks I have assumed that it is lathei the desire of Go\ernment 
to establish native industries, that is industries under native ownership and control, than large 
centrally managed European concerns which will do little more than provide employment 
for labour There is little need for the latter kind of institutions at present In Burma 
labour is scarce and the object should be to develop industries on a smaller scale and of a 
local character Our agrarian policy has led to the lapid mi tease of landless cooly popula 
tion We do not want to develop a large industnal cooly population which will not even 
be Buimese What we should aim at is to direct the spare capital that theie is in the country 
into small industnal concerns thereby lessening the pressure on land as an investment We 
shall thus also provide occupation foi our “literati ” 

11 — Technical Aid 

' The Saundcis Weaving Institute has certainly, I think, been a success It does not Tcolimeal aid in 
set out to teach weaving to childien , its defanitc object is to take adult expeit weaveis and general 
teach them imiuovcd technique In this way time is not wasted in teaching bojs and giils — 
a trade which thej afteiwaids do not engage in The institute also requires that a student 
must be in a position to engage in weaving after his couise on his own or borrowed capital 
I think this system is particularly sound and would apply where othci technical instiuction 
IS given 

I would like to see a technical institute established in Mandalay It might begin with 
masonry, blacksmithery and carpentry and it might so to speak give a finishing course to 
artisans who have already adopted such trades If it was successful it could be expanded 

I quote the case of jute As jute giows wild in many parts of Burma and is culti- Demonstration 
vated to a small extent alrcadj in the delta, there is good giound for believing that Burma factories 
could pioduce at auy rate a Hige pint of the jute requiicd for the gunnies in which oui iice is 
handled At piesent there is a deadlock The cultivator savs, ' Show us the jute mill and 
the market ' , the capitalist says ' Show us tbe jute ’ In such a case it is foi Government to 
demonstrate that jute will grow and then to demonstiate that jute milling will pay It is 
possible of course that the paddy millers are sufficiently enterpnsmg to establish jute mills 
when once Goveinment has proved that jute will giow But in effect it is necessary to do 
somewhat more than to prove that juts will thiivo Goveinment must show that it will 
grow and the cultivatoi must show that at prices at which it can be manufactured at a piofit he 
will grow it The quickest way of deteimining these points is foi Government to prove that 
jute will grow and also that it can be manufactuied at a piofit after leaving the cultivator a 
jirofitable return I would also establish a deraonstiation pottery I understand that we have 
excellent clays and earths m Burma and that much of the crockeiy now impoited from Japan 
and Central Europe might be made in the oountiy Without expeument by Government it 
IS most unlikely that anv progress will be made The method of sending young Buimans to 
England to walk about in potteries and attain a smattonng of pottery mothodl is perfectly 
useless Government expected one such to letuin to Burma and establish a factoiy This 
presupposed tbe command of capital and business abilitj and a kuowledge of accounts 
These weie not forthcoming and money spent on such scbolarsbips has of course been 
lost 

Onr Agiicnltmal and Forest Dcpaitments aie very seiiously undei manned Befoie leal Induslnal Sunejs 
lesults can be obtained we lequiie 10 01 a dozen agiiculturists of tbe deputy directoi class 
and befoie a proper use can be made of oui forests, I imagine we require a supeiioi staff 
of at least 3 times tbe piesent strength I suspect vve might do moie at mineials On 
tbe agncnltuial side expeiimeiit with new ciops (not necessarily new to Burma) is 
essential so that tbeie may be a diveisity of crops in all aieas and that the most 
valuable crops may be grown subject of couise to proper rotations Only after such 
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experiments shall we be able to leeord the lesulte in a survey On the forest side exploita- 
tion IS confined to teak and a few other species The forest area is enormous and there is 
1 ei much reservation to be done Shortness of staff renders new resen ation difficult and has 
precluded the completion of woikiug plans in many of the foiests already reserved Ex- 
ce])ting teak and a few other species extraction is in many cages inadequate and in other-, 
unregulated There is now a Eesearch Offieei hut it is quite impossible for one 'officer to 
conduct all the lesearoh desirable in Burma I saj without hesitation that our existing 
knowledge of the foiests of the country IS gio'sly inadequate Poiests should be oui mam 
secondary industiy aftei agiicultuie If properly developed and worked they will be a boon 
rathei than a curse to the inhabitants of the country 

111 — Assistance tn Marleting Froducts 

Geneially speaking I think one of our needs is assistance in marketing products The 
Commercial Museum in Calcutta led to several orders for silk aftei samples had been sent 
The Commercial Museum and Sale Depot at hladras stnick me as a useful institution which 
we might copy in Eangoon after the wai Burma is likely to be again lesoited to by 
travellers and sight-seers and such a sale depot would be useful to them and to the country 
and would serve as an excellent advertisement Some system for exhibiting our products in 
London, Pans and other centres seems also to be desirable Exhibitions should, I think, be 
developed and I would have them popular in character I would also have trade lepiesen 
tatives in Great Britain and foreign countries for particular tiades or groups of trades 

The internal trade of Burma is much hampered by the absence of up-to-date hanking 
facilities The post office 16 expensive and the /tundt, though used is not popular I hare 
before suggested a progressively decreasing fee foi money orders proportionate to the incieased 
amount of the oidei. In Austiia-Hungary the post office does a regular cheque business 
Eemittance of funds is a serious difficulty in Burma 

IT — Othei forms of Government Aid to Industries, 

I have no remarks to offer on the supply of raw mateiials or on oui land policy In 
neither case does any change seem necessary 

T — Training of Labour and Supei vision 

Compaied with Indian piovinces Burma is in a satisfactory position as regards piimary 
education I would improi e the efficiency and skill of aitisans by technical schools on the 
lines of the Amarapura Weaving Institute Eoi unskilled lahoui the Burinan, where he is 
so employed, should be suitable as he is both intelligent and clevei with his hands At present 
the Buimese cooly is mostly employed in agiicultuie I would certainly place industiial 
and technical schools under the Department of Industries I have seen some cases of serious 
unpraeticality where the Educational Department has embarked on technical tiaining 

VI — Genet al Official Organisation 

Theie is at present no regular organisation in Burma for development of industries 
A Diiectoi of Industiies w as proposed but the then Local Government thought such a post 
not yet necessaiy and that the Eegistiar of Co-operative Societies could do what was need- 
ful I am not at present in favour of a Boaid of Industries I still consider the proper 
system w ould be a Civilian Development Commissioner who should be a senior Deputy 
Commissioiiei or a Commissioner who should deal direct with Government Under him 
should be the Diiectoi of Industiies with his experts, the Diiectoi of Agiiculture with his 
experts and the Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies Neither industries, 1 mean the smallei 
ones, noi agricultuie can get on without finance Co-opeiatn e societies must be the financing 
medium for both agriculture and industiies Again agiicultuie and industries aie in many 
cases intimately connected All three departments should be under one head wffiose duty it 
would be to co-oidinate them and to see that they woik in togethei with the maximum of 
efficiency In Bui ma this is all the more necessary as we have now adopted a definite 
colonization system, at piesent controlled by the Eegistrar of Co operative Societies, where 
new land is concerned The Development Commissioner should, if possible, have been himself 
Et'gistrai (I am retiring myself and am not seeking a 30b) The Director of Industries should 
pieferably be a business man and he should have experts when necessaiy lam against an 
imperial department at the stait 

TII — Organisation of Technical and Scientific Departments 

It IS a case of solvitut amlulando ” I think the Development Commissioneis 
important The Development Gommissioneis of the different provinces will correspond 
and keep in touch and from time to time it may become necessary to appoint scientists 
or expertp for all India Out of these in time an imperial department may grow I think 
that a separate college of commerce is probably unnecessary in Burma but I thmk there 
should be a chair of commerce in the coming University and that diplomas in account 
keeping and commerce should be granted Assuiedly one of the factors making for the ill- 
succes in Buiman enterprises is ignorance of the piinciples of accountmg 
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Till — Collection and Disinbuiwn of Commercial Inielhgcncc 

I consider the dissemination llnongli pnlilications o£ commercnl mtelligenco and PuWication of 
mfoimation on industrial subjects, e ff , forests, etc , of great use Immediate results are not informs 

always got but such information falls on fimtful soil eveiy now and then and the results 
are worth the expenditure Part of the success of German agriculture is due to the excellent 
system of information as to prices, crops, requirements, etc , winch is made av ailable to all 
farmers Much more use might be made of the newspapers both English and Vernacular 
The Co-opeiative Department in Burma some years ago ananged with the editor of a vcnia- 
cular paper for a monthly co-operative supplement Besulte show that this is very generally 
read in all societies It has provided an extremely useful medium for disseminating inform i- 
tion “ Advertisement is the soul of business ” and Government should do much moio 
than it does at developing the advertising principle 

IX — Other forms of Goiernment dcftoti 

It 18 unfortunate that in Burma the crops and in particular the paddy crops are of practi- Ccrlificntcs of 
' cally no use as security for then own movement Middlemen work on borrou ed capital and quality 
secure such borrowings on jewelry and land pledged The necessity for such is one leason 
why capital is sunk in land and jewellery That sunk in jeuellery is immobile for half a 
year, whilst that sunk in land creates a really unnecessary demand which tends to push out 
the land-owning peasant The lemedy is a third-party godown owning company which would 
have depots at railw'ay stations, etc , take over paddy, grade it and give receipts on the system 
which obtains in Canada Such receipts would then be pledged at banks and the cash obtain- 
ed used for further paddy trade Some such system would obviate the absurdity and waste of 
energy involved in 80 oi 100 traders storing paddy in 80 or 100 godowns at one railway 
station Each such godown requires a durwin The godowns are temporary and badly 
constructed The paddy suffers from damp and detenoiates It is with paddy that I would 
make the first experiment in grading In Canada Government inspectors giade all wheat 
This matter of paddy is haidly an mdustiial one but I mention it as a gieat deal of 
pledgeable security which might be used for industrial concerns is at present misused in 
financing the inoiement of the paddy evop Paddy should finance its own transport 

It IS baldly necessary to criticise these in Burma as they baldly exist. The develop- Comninnicntlons 
ment of the conutiy is and will be seiiously hampered until we aie equipped with a decent 
system of loads and lailways Waterways in the delta are on the whole good and given 
aiegulai programme of impiovemont should meet lequirements To quote an instance, the 
absence of a road from Minbu Distiiot to Kyaukpyu (An) prevents the pox ertj -stneken 
Kyaiikpyu Distiict from supplying salt fish, oocoanuts, etc , to the dry zone Weie the un- 
justifiable restrictions on salt manufacture lemoved Kyaukpyu could also do a lot in salt 
supply. There w’ould also of course be a leverse trade in oils, etc , from the dry zone 

It IS commonly said that oui match factoiies are unable to thrive owing to the high Shipping freights 
freights imposed on the sea voyage from Rangoon to Indian poits and the resultant favour- 
ing of Japanese matches If this is so the sooner the evil is remedied the better 

As I have said above the main industry of this piovmce subsidiary to agriculture should Foiost Depart 
be the lasting one of the exploitation of its forests The forests aie extensive and contain an ment 
enoimous variety of tiees manj of which ard valuable Thev also contain much other 
produce of commercial use If properly conserved they not only persist but improve and 
in this lespect aie unlike mines and oil fields They are well placed all about the country 
and in my opmion one of the veiy first things to do in promoting industiies is for Govern- 
ment to provide an adequate foiest staff to develop these forests to the best adv^antage 
It IS of couise necessarj to develop other useful industries, such as leathei W'orking, pottery, 
weaving, etc , but it IS cei tain that the forests can provide remuneiative occupation for all 
classes of rhe community fiom cooly to capitalist for years to come provided they arc properly 
conserved and worked The policy of the past appears to have been in forest matters to get 
the maximum levenue with the minimum establishment regardless of w'aste It is the long 
view that must be taken and the proper policy should be to put on the full staff now with 
a view to continuous and progressive dev elopment until the maximum extraction and revenue 
are arrived at in peihaps 50 yeais We lequire silvicultuiists, research officers, worlcing 
plans officers, commercial officeis, levenue collectors and forest engineers We want capital for 
forest roads, for forest railways, for foiest machinery, foi silviculture and for improvements 

A serious need in the future will be chemical manures oi the ingredients with which 
they are made and Government assistance in the development of such industries would seem 
deserving of assistance 


Oeax, Evidence, 31st Jaxuaey 1918 

Hon’ Lie Sv It. X Mooletjee — Q Under the heading of Government assistance you say, 
“ I think the best way in which Government can financially aid industries is by supporting 
with funds financing institutions on terms which will ensure some loss to the institution in case 
the enterprise assisted fails ” Is it in your mind that you should have an industrial bank ’ 
Have you got any definite suggestions to make? — A I have not I should like to work that 
out I think that Government assistance is desirable and it can be done safelj , 
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Q Is it Ly "wnj of 'll! mdustnal bank, oi in any otber foim ? — A I should like to tlnnk 
that out 

Q Then you say, “ In my opinion the time is iipe for the establishment of mofussil 
blanches of Euiopean lun hanks m Emma '' Of course you know theie aie t«o classes of 
European banks, one, the presidency hanks uhich by the Act cannot lend money for indus- 
trial purposes, and the other, the exchange banks who do not do it ? — A I know I think 
it IS very regrettable that in Burma a gieat opportunity has been lost, and that no hanks of the 
tvpe of the Alliance Bank or the Allahabad Bank have pushed out into the districts Lowei 
Burma has many large ton ns and there IB good business going and at present it is done by 
Chetties from Madras who do not know the language and who break the banking canon in 
keeping their men at a branch only for three years 

0, Your solution then comes to this, that there should be a sort of industrial banks with 
branches No I was discussing the question of banking in Burma for remittance 
purposes and everything else We are badly off for banking facilities and rve should have 
non-exchange and non-piesidency banks which might spread then operations all over Burma 

Q Then it comes to w hat I was telling you — A I would not call it an industrial bank 

<2 You would call it a bank which will finance industries I want banks that will 

finance industiies They would not be exchange banks or piesidencj banks oi co-operative 
banks, but joint stock banks 

Str F H Stewait — Q Has the Bank of Bengal got anj branch here (Mandalay) ? — A 
There is a branch of the National Bank here Theie is no branch of the Bank of Bengal here 
There is one in Moulmem and one at Akyab 

Hon’ble Sir E N Mooleijee — Q You say, " 1 n ould like to see a technical institute 
established in hlandalay You know the difference between a technical institute and a 
technical school ? If you call it i technical institute it means that it is intended for higher 
technical education What is it in your mind ? — A To begin in a small way, but I would 
liave experts as I hare stated there foi carjientrj, pottery, etc 

Q In your opinion Buiraa is quite ripe foi a good technical college ? — A I think what 
we want is much more than what we haxe had at Amarapura which is slowly developing 

’ Sir F K Sfeteaif - Q Has anything been done, so far as you know, m the w ay 

looking into the possibilities of sugar and jute m Burma?— ^ Jute is just being taken up 
When I was in Bassein as Commissionei last year, I got some seed fiom the Agncultural 
Department and gave it out to jails and others to tiv It grows wild all over the delta 

Q Which species?—^ Capsulans It giows in northern Burma too It has been 
grown 111 a small way in the delta and made int o rope by Attia's firm in Rangoon and the 
rope, etc, was shown at the last exhibition Messm Steel Bios planted about an acie . 
with the seed I got at Bassein but it w'as sown loo late and was poor Some veiy good 
jute was grown, however, at the Myaungmva jail and I undeistand that that has been 
sent to Calcutta and leported on 

Q Would not labour be a very difficult problem ? — A I am doubtful about it After 
all, 'you have got to use labour on paddy, jute may requiie a little more labour, but rent 
IS probably lower than in Bengal 

Q The Burman would take to the cultnation of jute ? — A 
it pays 

Q And similaily with sugar ? — A There will be absolutely no 
either, if it pays Sugar is giown in a lot of places 

Q Is there a laige Buiman capital available for industry ? — A Yes, I think there is 
The present tendency is to put it into land which is a nuisance The reason is that the 
Buiman has tried in the past putting it into local concerns, such as paddy mills, timber 
mills and things like that which owing to bad accounting have in many cases got into Chetty 
hands oi Chinese hands 

Q Did the Burmese suffer very much from these various smashes m Rangoon ? — A 
I do not think they suffeied much in Rangoon They suffered a lot up Prome way There 
was a sort of burst of joint stock small mills,— rice mills, timber mills and others — and a lot 
of money w'as lost I know a good many cases where they began with only sufficient capital 
to erect the mill 

Q The working capital of these came from the Chetties ? — A Yes, or from other 
money lenders at 18 per cent , 24- per cent and higher rates ^ 

0, These cottage industries to which you refer in youi written statement they are 
financed by Chetties still ? — A Yes, and by other money lenders There is always the 
advance system They advance the people raw material oi cash and always keep them in 
debt so that they cannot go to a person who can give them bettei terms 

<2 The lemedy for that lies with the co-opeiative societies ? — A Yes But the co- 
operative societies can only do then financmg The middlemen disposers of the produce are 
straight away against you Heie in Amarapura we tiied to woik it through advances and 
then by improved technique but still the middlemen sellers of the finished article aie stiong 


Yes, I think so, if 
difficulty with sugai 
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Q As regards youi suggestion about a progressively deci easing fee foi money ordcia, 
have you put it befoie tbe Director-Geneial? — J I put it before tbe local Postmastei 
General, and be said it was useless 

<3 You have heal d nothing more about it 4 No 

Q "Was that some years ago ? — A Piieor six years ago Remittance is one of oui 
woist difliculties in Buima 

Q, That'^is, you want improved banking facilities generally ? — J Yes 

Q With regard to general official administration you iMsh to see a civilian Development 
Commissioner ? — J Yes 

Q — Might it not have the contiary effect to what )ou desire and he rathei apt to hang 
up things ? — A You must have coordination between the Agncultuial, Industrial and Co- 
operative Departments and it is better that that co-ordination should be in the hands of a man 
who has nothing else to do than that it should b^ done either by the Financial Commis- 
sioner who has a tremendous lot of othei work to do or by the Secretary to the Government 
who is in similar case to the Financial Commissioner The three departments work in wath 
each other an d such success as we have had in Burma is due to tne fact that the Registiai 
and the Director of AgiicuKure have always worked together very closely 

Q — Where would Foiests come in ? Would they be included? — A I did not considei 
that I think probably not 

Hi G H Low — Q What is your idea of land banks ? We have received evidence 
with regard to a land hank started in a small way in a certain district Without leference 
to that, what do you think of the idea of having land banks ? — A District land schaft 
hanks w ould be extremely useful 

Q Would it not tend to increaselindebtedness too much ^ — A Ido not think so The 
banks would provide a counter attiaction for investors and many persons submerged in debt 
would redeem then moitgages Indians and Burmans in Burma having money always think 
of buying land and thus increase difficulties , instead of in land they would invest their monies 
in these banks on bonds and these bonds would be negotiable 

Q Have you tried any scheme of making co-operative money secured on land liquid 
secunty — A You mean by bonds 

Q Yes — It is in contemplation now that the Central Bank jind othei central 
hanks should have long term bonds Either that must be done, or we must have what I 
think we have under consideiation, district land schaft banks with possibly some bettei 
system of lecoveiy In order to get that you must have registeied laud tenuies and 
whatweieally want is something in the nature of tkc Ton ens' system which they have in 
Austialia 

Q You do not believe in the system of recovery of the Egyptian Agiicultural Bank ? — 
if No ■ 

Q Dojou/think it would tempt Burman money into industries if you had a soit 
of holding companj started which would hold shares in a number of existing industries ana 
spread out the risk and would also invest to a cei tain extent in new industries? — A I do 
not think so, because the peculiarity of the Burman is that he likes to see wheie Ins money is 
He would invest quite readily in concerns in the neighbourhood, but he has been tempoiaiily 
scared by smashes in Rangoon during the last fifteen years from investing in things at a 
distance ^ 

Q Do you thi"k the wider basis afforded by a holding company conducted bj a fairly 
decent technical and business Itnowledge IS too abstract a pioposition for them ’ — A I think 
so If it were not so I think they w ould invest more in deposits in banks in Rangoon 

Q You say that eo operative societies have succeeded in several cases in production and I 
think you mention somen here the case of sleepers Would you describe how they managed 
this sleepei business ? — A lip the Mu Valley Railway the business originally was in the 
hands of Indian contiactors and they actually leceived about double of what they paid the 
producers The difficulty is that nobody else theie had any capital The area concerned 
was a precaiieus tract for cultivation, and the cultivators through the local co operative 
committees asked me to form a co-operative sleeper supply society to fell, saw, and cart 
sleepeis and deliver to the railway company I formed such a society and it did extremely 
well the fiist time Last year moie societies were made but they were not so successful * 
because the railway was extra sticky about passing sleepers '* 

Q What soit of security would this bank which you were mentioning to the Piesident 
advance on ? — A Land to a certain extent which w ould scare the joint stock bankers Land 
in Lowei Burma is however practically negotiable It would also advance on valuables, and 
on sureties— a sort of cash credit business , 

Q Tfou speak of the way in which co opeiative societies have linked up agiiculturists 
with the Department of Aguculture In what way have they done this in Burma? — A Seed, 
for instance Theie is a case in Pegu^distnct They have already got 20,0jD0 baskets of a 
pure variety which was obtained entirely from a few baskets issued two oi three yeais ago by 
the Agricultural Department 
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Q Is it by wi} of an inclustiial bank, oi m any other foim ? — A I should like to think 
that out 

Q Then you say, “ In my opinion the time is iipe for the establishment of mofussil 
blanches of Euiopean lun banks in Emma Of couise you know there aie tno classes of 
European banks, one, the presidency banks abich by the Act cannot lend money for indus- 
trial purposes, and the othei, the exchange banks who do not do it ? — A I know I think 
it IS very regrettable that in Burma a gieit opportunity has been lost, and that no banks of the 
tvpe of the Alliance Bank or the Allahabad Bank have pushed out into the districts Lowei 
Burma has many large toil ns and there IS good business going and at piesent it is done by 
Chetties from Madras who do not know the language and who break the banking canon in 
keeping then men at a branch only for three years 

Q Your solution then comes to this, that there should be a sort of industrial banks with 
branches?—^ No I was discussing the question of banking in Burma for remittance 
purposes and everything else We aie badly off tor banking facilities and we should have 
non-exchange and non-piesidency banks which might spread then operations all ovei Buima 

Q Then it comes to what I was telling you ^ — A I would not call it an industrial bank 

Q You would call it a bank which will finance industries ?—A I want banks that will 
finance industiies They would not be exchange banks or piesidency banks oi co-operative 
banks, but joint stock banks 

Sir F II Stewart — Q Has the Bank of Bengal got anj blanch here (Mandalay) ? — A 
Theie is a branch of the National Bank here Theie is no blanch of the Bank of Bengal here 
Theie is one in Moulmein and one at Akvab 

Hon’hle Sir It N Mooletjee — Q" You saj, “^1 would like to sec a technical institute 
established in Mand day ” You know the difference between a technical institute and a 
technical school If you call it i technical institute it means that it is intended foi higher 
technical education What is it in your mind? — A To begin in a small way, but I would 
have experts as I hai e staled there for carpentry, pottery, etc 

Q In vour opinion Buima is quite ripe foi a good technical college ? — A I think what 
we want is much more than what we ha\e had at Amarapura which is slowly developing 

Sn F H Stewait — Q Has anything been done, so far as you know, in the way o^ 
looking into the possibilities of sugar and jute m Buima?— ^ Jute is just being taken up 
When I was in Bassein as Commissionei last jear, I got some seed fiom the Agiioultural 
Depaitinent and gave it out to jails and otheis to tiv It glows wnld all over the delta 

Q Which species?—^ Capsularis It giows in northern Burma too It has been 
grown in a small way in the delta and made into rope bj Attia's firm in Rangoon and the 
rope, etc, was shown at the last exhibition Messm Steel Bios planted about an acie 
with the seed I got at Bassein but it was sown too late and was poor Some veiy good 
jute was giown, however, at the Myaungmya jail and I undeistand that that has been 
sent to Calcutta and leported on 

Q Would not labour be a very difficult problem ? — A I am doubtful about it After 
all, 'you have got to use labour on paddy, jute may requiie a little moie labour, but rent 
IS probably low'er than in Bengal 

Q The Burman would take to the cultiiation of jute? — A Ye^, I’' think so, if 
it pays 

Q And similaily with sugar ? — A There will be absolutely no difficulty with sugai 
either, if it pays Sugar is giown in a lot of places 

Q Is theie a large Buiman capital ax ailable for industry ? — A Yes, I think there is 
The piesent tendency IS to put it into land w'bich is a nuisance The reason is that the 
Buiman has tried in the past putting it into local concerns, such as paddy mills, timber 
mills and things like that w'bich owing to bad accounting have in many cases got into Chetty 
hands oi Chinese hands 

Q Did the Buimese suffer veiy much from these vanoiis smashes in Rangoon — A 
I do not think they suffeied much in Rangoon They suffered a lot up Prome way There 
was a sort of buist of joint stock small mills, — iice mills, timber mills and others — and a lot 
of money W'as lost I know a good many cases wheie thej began with only sufficient capital 
to erect the mill 

Q The working capital of these came from the Chetties ? — A Yes, or from other 
money lenders at 18 per cent , 2+ per cent and liighei lates 

Q These cottage industries to which you refer in youi written statement they are 
financed by Chetties still ? — A Yes, and by other money lenders There is always the 
advance system They advance the people law material oi cash and always keep them in 
debt so that they cannot go to a person who can give them better terms i 

Q The remedy for that lies with the co-opeiative societies ^ — A Yes But the co- 
operative societies can only do their financing The middlemen disposeis of the produce are 
straight away against you Heie in Amarapura xve tiied to work it through advances and 
then by improved technique but still the middlemen sellero of the finished article aie strong 
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Q As legaids j om snggestion about a progressively decieising fee foi money ordeis, 
liaiojouput it before the Director-Geneial ? — A I put it before tbo local Postmastei 
General, and he said it was useless 

<3 You have beaid nothing more about it?-'- ^ No 

Q "Was that some years ago ? — A Five oi six years ago Remittance is one of om 
•worst difliculties in Buima 

Q. That IS, you want improved banking facilities generally ? — A Yes 

Q "With regard to general official administration you wish to see a civilian Development 
Commissioner? — A Yes 

Q — Might it not have the contiary effect to -what ) on desiie and be rather apt to hang 
up things? — A You must have coordination between the Agncultuial, Industrial and Co- 
operative Depaitments and it is better that that co-ordination should be ih the hands of a man 
who has nothing else to do than that it should b6 done either by the Financial Commis- 
Eioiiei who has a tremendous lot of other woiktodo or by the Secretary to the Government 
who IS in Similar case to the Financial Commissioner The three departments work in with 
each other and such success as we hav e had in Burma is due to tne fact that the Rcgistim 
and the Director of Agriculture have always worked together very closely 

<3 — "Whore w ould Foiests come in ? Would they bo included ? — A I did not considei 
that I think piobably not 

Mr C B IjOw , — <3 What is your idea of land banks ? Wo have received evidence 
■wath regard to a land bank started in a small way 111 a certain district Without leference 
to that, what do you think of the idea of having land banks ? — A District land sclia/i 
banks w ould be exlroincly useful 

Q Would it not tend to increSEolindebtedness too much ? — A Ido not think so The 
banks would provide a counter attraction for invesfois and many persons submerged in debt 
would redeem their mortgages Indians and Burmans lu Burma having monej always think 
of buyang land and thus increase difficulties , instead of in land they would invest their monies 
in these banks on bonds and these bonds would bo negotiable 

Q Dave you tried any scheme of making co-operative money secured on land liquid 
security — A "You mean by bonds ’ 

<3 Yes — J It IS 111 contomplatiou now that the Central Bank gnd other central 
banks should have long term bonds Lit hoi that must bo done, or wo must have what I 
think we have under considcmtion, district land schaft banks with possibly some bettei 
system of lecovery In order to get that you must have registered land tenures and 
what we leally want is something in the nature of tkc Torrens' system which they have in 
Anstr ilia 

Q You do not believe in the system of recovery of the Egyptian Agiicultural Bank ? — 
d No 

Q DoyoUithink it would tempt Burman money into nidustnes if you had a son; 
of holding company started which would hold shares in a number of existing industries ana 
spread out the risk ind would ilso invest to a cei tain extent in new industries? — A I do 
not think so, because the peculiarity of the Burman is that he likes to sec whcie his money is 
He would invest quite nadily in concerns in the neighbourhood, but he has been tempoiaiily 
scared by sma-hes in Rangoon during the last fifteen years fiom investing in things at a 
distance ^ 

Q Do you thi'’k the wider basis afforded by a holding company conducted by a fairly 
decent tedinical and business Iniow ledge IS too absti act a jiropo^ition for them? — A I think 
so If it were not so I think they would invest more in deposits in banks in Rangoon 

Q You say that co operative societies have succeeded in several cases in yiroduction and I 
think y oil mention somew hero the ca«e of sleepers Would y ou describe how they managed 
this slecpci business? — A Up tbo Mu Valley Railway the business originally was in the 
hands of Indian conti actors and they actually icccived about double of what they paid the 
producers The difliculty is that nobody else theic had any capital The area concerned 
was a precaiirus tract for cultivation, and the cultivators through the local cooperative 
committees asked me to foim a eo-operativo skepei supply society to fell, saw, and cart 
sleopeis and deliver to the railway company I formed such a society and it did extiemcly 
well the first time Last y'ear moie societies were made but they were not so successful 
because the railway vv is extra sticky about passing sleepers 

Q "W'hat soit of secmity would this bank which you were mentioning to the Piesident 
advance on? — A Land to a certain extent which w ould scare the joint stock bankers Land 
in Lowei Burma is however practically^ negotiable It would also advance on valuables, and 
on sureties— a sort of cash credit business , 

Q "S^u speak of the way in which co opoiative societies have linked up agriciiltuiists 
with the Department of Agiiculture In what way have they done this in Buima? — A Seed, 
for instance Theie is a ciase in Pegu distiiot They have already got 20,0D0 baskets of a 
pure vaiicty which was obtained entirely from a few baskets issued two or three yeais ago by 
the Agricultural Department 
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Q How do they secure pmity while they arc growing the coed? — A Thev have a 
Distuot Agnoultuiist in the phcOTVith a Bimll farm who loots aftoi thou procedure It is 
not absolutely puie but it is pure enough for the purposes of the bujing mills 

Q Yon say, "Oiir agraiian policy has led to the rapid increase of a 1 indless cooly 
population” What IS the polio} exaetl} ? How is it made effcftuo ? — A When I say 
“ policy ” it relates rather to the way in winch we ha%e allowed things to develop — notour 
intentional policy so much 

Q We have heard general complaints but we have not been able to get facts ns to what 
Government could have done and is doing — A Government’s effort in the past Ins been to 
retam land in tlic hands of the small peasant proprietor and it has made rules for that 
-purpose 

Q Rcgaiding tiansfors? — A Yes and areas to bo granfed or leased Land which 
grows paddy for commercial purposes tends to got sooner oi later into the hands of bigger 
people and the result is that the original pioneers tend to diop to tenants, that is why we have 
got colonisation schemes now — I should think 70 or 80 per cent of the pioneers drop out as 
owneis and they or others come in as tenants and thoie is a gencial drift"'downwards The 
more intelligent or the more fortunate men thus amass land 

Q You speak of pottoiy possibilities in Burma Ion arc perhaps aware that the 
Bombay School of Arts have been doing a miinlcr of practical oxpeiimoiits in pottery You 
do not know whether anything has hcoii done here to lake advantage of their work ? — A 1 do 
not know 

Q Tuimng to the question of foicsts, I understand that the idea is that the forests are 
laigely exploited from the point of view of commercnl timber by two or three individual 
firms who are expected to do ill that is done or has to be done in the way of improving 
communications That is, of course, one thcor} of forest development Another theory would 
be that Government should itself do more in the way of communications and maintain rather 
different relations with the exploiting firms Government might eithci run the thing to a 
greater extent dop irtmcntally or might charge the exploiting firms m consideration of the 
communications prov ided Winch do you think a bcttei proposition piirelj fiom the financial 
point of view, from the point of view of profit and loss to Governnieiit ? — Jf If Government 
weio to piovide commuiuoatious and the firms were to work the foiosls, I should think there 
IS a considcinblo possibility of trouble I’heie will be complaints both ways If a forest is 
going to be contijiuously woiked Government niigbt of comse make roads or railways 

Q Where you got a faiily large area of forest winch is going to bo worked continuously. 
Government might put down light railways? — A Government might make communications 

Q Aio there any pi ices m Burma where such steps could he taken w itli adv autago and if 
£0 should the railway do entirely forest trnnspoit or tiy to take ordimiy goods and passeii- 
gcra? — A Wiien you get ncai the foicst there is as a rule vcrv little in the w vy of goods and 
passengers It is a latner vague question It is difilmlt (o give in answer, without knowing 
an actual case 

Q Could you call to your mind any place in B irroa at present where such a railway 
purely foi forest exploit itfou juii poses could he undo to advantage?— // I am not sure as 
to railways hut I certainly^ think loids could usefully he made in numerous tracts 

Q Not railways ?~A The subcommittee on communications was discussing roads for 
Tlianawaddy and Prome icceiitlv and the pnnciplo accepted was that a road winch reaches the 
edge of the forest should he made by Government and paid foi and maintained partly by the 
Forest Department and partly by the distiict or whoever desires the tiaffic 

Q What about river traiispoit? How do you mean? Improving of floating 
channels? There again there is difliculty It is difllcult to answer that 

Q Generally speaking, have you any idea that it would pay Government and bring m 
moic revenue here if a diffeieiit system of forest working w ero adopted from what you aro 
seeing just now, — moie departmental woiking and gieator outlay by Government on communi- 
cations ? — A I do not know personally, but I have been in close touch wath a number of forest 
ofliceis and I have been m big forest districts and I have always understood that the best 
opinion in the Foiest Depaitment is that Government could make very much moio loveuue by 
more departmental working with a much bigger' staff w Inch would certainly pay shoitly 
^if not at once, and by developing the thing generally. It is an undeveloped industry 

Q You think that the Foiest Department is at present understaffed ? — A There is no 
question about that In research and eveiything else il is undeistaffed 

Q Do you think that the Foiest Ofliceis should have more acquaintance with market- 
ing and so on and a knowledge of the business side of forestry on their pait is desirable? — 
A I rather doubt the coiaeotness of the idea that they arc so utterly incompetent at 
maiketing They have got some extremely good men in the Foiest Department The 
criticism comes largely from the people with whom the marketing is done 

Q Speaking about the chan of commerce you say, “ There should ho ' a chair of com- 
merce in the coming university and diplomas in account keeping and commerce should be 
granted ? — A When I say “ commercial education ” the mam thing is accounts The Burmau 
IB perfectly ready and willing to keep accounts hut he does not know how to do jt, 
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Q Would not a commercial school teach ordinary account keeping at present ? — 

A People go to the university and they can take th it as one of the courses That is a 
different thing from going and putting in youi time and money into courses at a commercial 
school 

Q If you mean a commercial college will the man from it go and keep accounts in a 
small rice mill? — A He may certainly hai e to do that Government appointments wonrt go 
round and the Buimans aie not aveise to commerce and industnal conceins' For co-opeiati\e 
auditing we want a larger staff and u e have the utmost difficulty in getting men who know 
‘ accounting 

Q How many have you got ? — A I do not know exactly now The department haS 
auditing officers and theie is also a big staff of society paid auditois and inspectors It 
practically comes to the co-operative depaitment teaching new hands fiom the beginning 

Q Do you think they aie inclined to turn up their noses at commercial schools ? — A A 
college education including cdtamerce and accounts gives a man a wide range of chances in 
life A course at a commercial school fits him for much less 

Q Are there any regular examinations foi them ? — A In the co-opeiative department, 

3 es The Kegistrar of Co operative Societies holds examinations twice a j eai 

Q In a piovince where the Directoi of Industries has to deal with larger things than 
cottage industnes, do you think the idea of a Development Commissioner would work ? For 
the development of big oigauised industiies and his relations with them would it not be 
desiiable to give the Diiectoi of Industries more direct access to Goveinment ? — A In what 
way ? I do not quite follow Do you suggest that the iice milling business iii Rangoon, 
timber mills and that soit of thing would be helped by the Director? 

Q I am not making a direct reference to anv particular industry, but we have had 
suggestions made to us that Goveinment should in its Industrial Depaitment assist very 
mateiially big industiies ? — A I should not have thought ihat was necessary In talking of 
the Development Commissionei, I have been thinking of cottage industries When I say that, 

I also mean the sort of small factoiy, for instance, silk and cotton wear mg up to 1 lakh 
capital It is quite likely that such a factory will be better run by a society or one man 
working with 50 or 60 or 100 ivorkmen either in their homes or in his own eompound These s 

are the sorts of things that I had in v lew — small mills, small ginuenes and so on 
I <3 Circumstances diffei conside’ ably in different provinces and what suits one province 
may not suit anothei ? — A I do not think that a Dueetoi of Industries who is dealing with 
the big industries of Rangoon would be necessarily a suitable person to look aftei cottage 
industries 

Q If you had an Advisoiy Boaid of Industiies, the people who could advise about big 
industiies would be quite at sea in the case of cottage industries and vice lersd? — A Yes 

Mr A^ Chaiteifon — Q Can you tell us anything about the development of industnal ' 
co-operation among the co operative societies in Buima ? — A There are a lot of societies that 
finance small industries 

Q Are there any doing industrial work, beyond financing '’ — A There are the sleeper 
societies that I mentioned and there aie stone metal sujiply societies 

Q For instance, in connection with the haudloom weaving which is going on at Amara- 
pura, it appears that the co-operative societies took a hard in that ? — A Y^es That has been 
developing Until recently the position of affairs has always been continually changing 
It started with a few co-operators Then it became a school and the co-opeiators dropped 
out It IS now expenmenting vvith marketing It has been in close touch all along with the 
numerous weavers, co-operative credit societies in the nighbourhood "We have, s far as 
I can remember, no definite productive societies apart from credit ones except sleepers and 
road metal supply societies 

Q Y^ou say that the Saundeis’ Weaving Institute has certainly been a success In what 
direction ? — A It certainly has improv ed the amount of fabric that can be produced with 
the same amount of labour per day 

Q What we gathered fiom Mr Huist was that making proper allowances for the effect 
of the war he was not sure whether the weavers of Amarapura had been materially benefited 
— A I believe they would have been benefited 

Q Have they been so ? It is very difficult to come to a conclusion on that point in 
view of the effects of the war ? — A I cannot say definitely but they must, I think, have 
benefited The amount of fabric per unit of capital and labour has increased with improved 
technique , but we are up agamst difficulties still The middleman controls things to a 
certain extent still _Most of bis business is done with the non-oo-operative man who has no 
connection with the Institute, who are, still, more numerous than the co-opeiktois 

Q You say “ Given a proper economic surve}"^ of such industries to base financing on the 
co-opeiative movement can therefore render greit assistance ” What sort of economic survey 
do you want of these cottage mdustnes — A We want one man to take up several of them 
BO that he views things fiom the same standpoint and then to woik out everything fiom 
beginning to end of the industry and see how much money is required at the various stages 
to finance individuals The Co-opeiative Department has no time to take up such enquiries 

37 a 
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sejjaritelj', and unless j'ou know all about an industry before you begin to make societies and 
finance them jou gel into difficulties Twice Government has appointed a ra m and kept him 
for about a month and then taken him away for something else 

Q You would have a man u ho would know something about pottei} ? — J Not neces- 
sarily Merely an intelligent oflicei who can go fully into the thing and see where improve- 
ments ill financing are rcquiied 

Q He would he a meicautile evpoit? — J No He will invcshgatc the sale processes 
and the means by w hich raw' material is obtained, and consider improvements ind when an 
individual requiies loans he will see how much is required at each stage 

Q You want this man to woik under the Registrar ? — J Yes 

Q And submit his report to the Rcgistiai ? — J Yes, as a basis for the llegistrar to lake 
up safely the financing of societies made of these people 

Q I suppose the -amount of assistance 3 ou would lender would laigely depend upon the 
knowledge you have of the individual requiiing to be financed ? — J The otbei members and 
the Co operative Union will know ahont him To quote an instance every district is settled 
by a settlement officer and he goes into the cost 6f production, the whole process, and what 
monej" is required at various stages aiid on that w e can make agricultural societies In the 
same way I want something to go u2)on but I never had the time to go round and make these 
enquiries 

Q Hav e they been completed ? — J The Kyaukm3aung pottery industiy has been thus 
suiweyed There are iipw' about three oi four societies there of potters ^ 

Q Are they financing themselves or financed by a hank ? — J B) tlie Mindalay Central 

Bank 

Q I understand that you are in favour of some kind of land hank? — J I think it is 
certainl}' a matter that should bo gone into for various reasons 

Q To get at the funds which 30U think are available amongst the people of this oountr3, 
vvould it be possible for a financing society, more or less a bank probablv, to guarantee bonds 
which people who wanted to avail themselves of the lesouicfes of the bank would bo able to 
issue themselves — -the bank to guarantee interest on bonds which the borrower would sell among 
his friends^ It is a system which has very largely developed in certain parts of the con 
tinent — J You mean the German system ? 

Q Yes It IS the Gorman system — A I think that is quite sound, but the idea 
w ould take some time to " catch on ” - 

Q The object of it vvould bo to tap the soiiices of wealth which could not be easily got 
at by the bank itself ? — A Yes 

Q One man may not be piepared to lend money to another but with the guarantee of 
the bank he may — A That is so I do not think how over it is necessary to go so far as that 
If a bank was formed which was known to have a lot of good mortgages behind it, I think 
peojrle would invest certainly in Lower Burma in that bank and the bank vvould have 
suflicient funds 

Q They w ould deposit then money ? — A Yes, long tciin deposit When I say deposit 
I mean long term negotiable bonds 

Q Could you not make youi fixed deposit lereipls negotiable ’ — A You cannot. 

Q Why' not? — A As fai as 1 know undei the Negotiable lustiumcuts Act they cannot 
be negotiable You will have to tuin them into hondiw 

Q Theie is one othei point which I should like to ask vou about That is about sugar 
Is there much sugai giovvn lu Burma ? — A A lot of sugarcane is eaten That is a v ery common 
amusement and 1 behove there is a ceitain amount turned luto jaggeiy 

Q How IS jaggeiy made ? Isitbyavciy piimitive jirocess ? — A Some in 11 ou mills 
and some in wooden mills 

Q Aie there laige jiatches of sugarcane cultivation here?— ^ Yes There is a lot 
Half way up from Rangoon, you will see such cultivation 

Q Do you think there is any^ laige field heie foi the development of sugar cane 
cultivation? — A I have been told so by the agiicultuial people 

Q. Do any of these co-opeiative societies interest themselv^es in it? — A A lot of the 
members glow sugarcane as a regular crop but I do not know beyond that 

Q In those distiicts vvheie sugar is more laigely giown and nioie concentrated, are there 
any special societies dealing with sugar ? — A No It is one of the rotation ciops lu Kyauksc 
and Pyinmana 

Sit F E Stewart — Q These colonisation schemes aie foi cultivation generally? — 
A Yes 

Q Oi for any particular cultivation ? — A It depends on the aiea w'hether it is for jiaddy 
01 not In Lower Burma, in Pegu md Hanthawaddy paddy' will grow and nothing else 

Q Is Gov einment doing anything 111 that way ? — A Quite a lot There aie Iw 0 officers 
from the Commission on special duty’ on it In Pegu and Hanthawaddy two forests have 
been disforested and thiown open to cultivation and placed undoi the colonisation scheme 
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which means making societies You collect colonists and make co-operative societies fiom the 
vciy beginning and they aie tally financed The ob3ect 15 to pievent their being financed by 
money lenders 

Q Has that colonisation scheme been sufficiently long in existence to 3udge of its 
success ^ It has been going for the last 8 01 4 yeavs 

Q You think that it is a very good scheme ? — J Yes I made it 


WlTNLSS No 451 

Mil J ATSo\, Pnriner, / ir Harwood^ Co (Froj))iciors, Imwaddy 

Match Company, Mandalay), Eangoon x 

Written Evidence 

Statement on the Mannfactnre of Safety Matehes in Mandalay 

Wc might jutfacc these remaiks by say mg that in oui case the contract for the machi- 
nery was earned out by a Geiman film who failed to makegood the stipulated requirements 
as to training of staff and guiianteed output 

This has necessarily been a heaa y handicap, but setting tins aside the following brief 
resuind goes into other imjioitant aspects of the case 

In this statement we icfei mostly' to oui match business in Mandalay and our experience '' 

gained in starling an enterprise entirely new to tho province 

Wc woie encouraged thereto by the perusal of one of tho Indian Foiest Department 
Memoirs and wo may here lemark that the hopes held forth in that monograph have not been monogropliB 
realised either in Burma or, as fai as wc know, in India 

As tins IS one of the fiist attempts on the part of the Government of India to furnish 
data with a mow to cucouiagc industrial enterprise and as the results hai e not been satisfactory 
wc think it 16 likely to anest further attempts and to cast doubts on the accuracy of the 
information supplied 

It therefore behoies Ooieinment to foster the industry and to see it placed on a satisfac- 
tory fooling. As far as wc can see this can only be done by admitting supplies of chemicals, 
paper, etc , into the couiitiy free of duty and the jdacing of a protects e fanif on the imported 
arkclc from countries other than the British Dominions 

The business ilso suffers from the lack of communications and high lailway and steamer Transport 
freights lud the impossibility of sending the product out of the country, oven to India owing facilities and 
to high fieights There is i working airangemont between the llailwny and Steamei f>®'15hfs 
Companies whereby all corajietition is elimin itcd As an instance of the cost of transport, we 
haae extracted 311110 timbci in the Southern Shan States and the cost of Height to Mandalay 
from Kalaw exceeded all othei costs 3iaid on the timbei, that is Government duty, felling, 
extraction, cirtagc to station and handling 111 ilandalai-j.ctc Ireights from Mandalay to the 
cast coast ports in India run to oier 50 % of the ralue oHthe pioduct 

It may be here mentioned that the two inincipal drawbicks against tho success of 
a new enteryinse 111 Bui mi other -thau those mentioned aboic are lick of and where 
found tho high cost of fuel and the high cost of labour Tho latter cannot be easily remedied, 
but the former w’hcro it is obtainable is made prohibitive Upper Burma contains immense 
quantities'of yungle woods and no haini but latbei good would be done to the foiesls if timbei 
only suitable for fiicwood could be cleared out, but owing to tho lack of communications and 
tho high freight this is impossible 

Banks will no doubt lend capital for new industries to qipioied peisons 01 fiims pioaided Financial 
sufficient secuiity is put up to coicr the loan and tho lato of interest is regulated by the money 
market In slaiting new industries something more is requiied than the oidinaiy trade 
facilities for old established businesses and wnile wo do not suggest Government help in rais- 
ing capital there are othoi and moie suitable w ixs in which this help could be extended 1 

We haac not known the Burma Government to give any financial assistance to any lu- 
dustiial enteryiiise Wo do not include the co-oyieiative moiement and 1 ail ways in the term 
“Industiial concerns ” While not in fivoui of Government advancing money foi the 
establishment of new enteitmscs or tho ginng of bounties 01 the guaranteeing of dividends, 
we think Goi eminent might agree where necessary — 

To admit necessary supplies to tho countiy free of duty ^ 

To 3)lacc a protective duty in favour of struggling iiidustiies 
To exemjit these industries from ceitam forms of duty and taxation 
' To agree to jiui chase tho pioduct foi Goiorumeut needs 

As an example of tho difliculty of marketing one's product to Government we may men- Technical aid 
tion that the Military Authorities purchased and paid for at a higher price than ours, Japanese 
matches At that time our Lieutenant-Goiernor was using oui matches and w'e were told 
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that oul samples \icrc not suitable foi TuiLisli pi isoncrs Latei wo neio again approached 
and we aie now supplying the camps at Thaj etinyo and Mcihtila 

Undei the conditions of aid given aboa e there would then be little or no need foi Govern- 
ment control 01 snpen ision This control should he as limited as possible 

In Binma that o' tamable is piaeticall 3 ml md might mth adianiage be extended 
Government might well cstiblish i laboi itoiy fuiuished With up-to-dute equipment and 
having a tra ned staff of an ilysts lleseaicli work should be done at sm ill cost and where 
the film desiies it' the matter should be treated as confidential The piesent Government 
chemical laboiatoij^ in Rangoon is quite inadequate to the needs of the jiroviuce 

"With legard to the sending abioad of Indian j oulhs to gam technical knowledge wo 
employed a native who had been sent b}' the Goveinmcntof India oi Bengal to Europe and 
Japan 

Oni exhibit theic has led to our receiving many enquiries regiidmg oui products, but as 
we mentioned anoio even in iire-wai time it was impossible to send goods to India owing to 
high fieights ' 

The factor^' is built on land leased from Goieinnicnt The terms aio no doubt leasonable, 
but in opening up rubbei plantations, etc , land is granted free of rent for a certain number of 
years and wo think a like concession might be extended to new industiies 

We hid gieat difficulty in obtaining suitable laboui We had person illy to tram all our 
own work people and had difficulty in retaining the laboui once so ti-amed as the heavy work 
is done by natives of India who comt and go 

As an example of the improvement of the condition of the people by the establishment of 
an industry such as oiiis, we may mention that the woikcis, particularly the women, when 
they came to ns weie duty m their habits and peisons but they soon became cleanly and their 
appeaiance leflected then prosperous condition 

No organisation exists, other than Agiicultural Co-operative Societies in Burma, for 
the development of industrj, but we arc hedged lound with rules and regulations for control 
Development is not encouraged by Municipalities, who take up a hostile attitude to both 
public and private cntci prise 

As an example of this attitude wo may mention that all machinery withiu the limits of 
the Rangoon Municipalitv is assessed for taxation With this example of shoi-t-sightedness 
on the part of the itpresontativcs of the Chief City of the Province before them smallei 
municipalities will be tempted to follow unless Government steps in and puts i stop to it 

We tiled to assist these by placing an ordei for Shan made paper with the Assistant 
Supenntendent, Loilem, Southern Shan States lie has done all he can to assist us, but the 
papei is not yet foiihcoming 

Cottage industiy would do a good deal for a city such as hlandalay 
As mentioned above, do not assist in the promotion of industiaal and commcncal develop- 
ment In a backw'ard prov luce such as this and where Municipal Government is also noto- 
riously backward and self-ceiiteied it would be futile to expect encouragement from them 

Facilities ought to be given to register these at a central office say in Rangoon This 
w ould assist business and sav o litigation 

The lack of these in the Province is so notonous that there is no need to detail it Railway 
and Steamer facilities are refened to above 

Ohaj, evidfnoe, 31st Januakx 1918 

IFttness gave confidential evidence regarding transport facilities and freights 

Hon’ hie Sir It H Moolerjee — Q Under the next heading “Financial assistance” you 
say “In starting new industiies something more is lequiied than the ordinary' trade facilities 
foi old-established bubiuesses, ” and you remark “ there are other and more suitable w ays in 
which this help could be extended ■” Aie these enumeiated below or have you anything else 
to add? What do you mean here by more suitable w'ays in w'hich this help could be 
extended ? — A (1) To admit the necessary supplies to the counuy free of duty (Imported 
mateiiils form about half the cost of the finished article ) (2) To increase the duty on all 

foieign-made matches (3) To exempt the industry from ceitain forms of duty' and 
taxation (4) To agree to purchase the product foi Government needs Ci) To substantially 
reduce rail and steamer freights to enable the product to he maiketed (6) To rcndei technical 
aid hy means of a Government laboratoiy and the trained staff of the Forest Department 
(7) To improve the means of communication within the province 

Q 'You aie not m favour of any direct financial assistance either by way of a guaiantee 
of interest or lower rent for land, or anything of that nature? — A As a special case financial 
assistance might be given but geneially speaking I would not do that I would grant lower 
lents when necessary 

Q Then under the heading “ Development of industry ” you say' that municipalities 
take up a hostile attitude to both public and private enterprise Cau you give any instance 
of such hostile attitude ’ — A, There is one particular pomt which I have put in my written 
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Q For what reasons ? — J, Pailiculnily for tbo timber siippl} 

Q CoulJn't you get a neaier source of supply ? — J Manclnla\ is also a distnbuting 
cenfrcj snd it is m the dry 7ono 

Q Did you make an'\ o\pciimcnts of yom own or did aou take Mr Troup’s monogiaph 
as gospel ? — J We took it tba( the monograph was to a certain extent correct Wo got the 
best expoit adviceln England as well 

Q On wliat points did jou get expert adnee? It could not bo aboul local conditions? — 
J Ceitainly not on local conditions, but about machinorj 

Q What wood were you lecommended? WasitiiMw /? — J Yes, st?nul 

Q Aie }ou using that now with success ? — J Yes Tbo point about wood is one that 
Troup made too much of In one way tbo wood is not good, it is not so suitable for match 
making as the European wood, but the wood IB onh a small item in the whole \alue of the 
finished pioduct Inipoitod materials form about half 

<2 You mean cbemicals, paper and so on ? — J Yes, they form about half the xalue 

Q Whore do you get your labels from ? — J From Europe {ll'tfness here gave confiden- 
tial evidence regaidtng hts factory) 

<2 About tiade mat ks you think that facilities should bo given to register these at a 
central pla'Ce, say, iri'Euigoon would the registoiing ofRcor have to enquire into your onginal 
right to a trade maik before ho registers? — A, I am afraid ho would 

Q Is that a feasible proposition ? You cannot enquire into all the trade marks? An 
unsciupulous person might trj to register anj number ? — i I would not put a hade mark 
on the maikct without registering it The point is that thcie is a lot of litigation going on 
continually, there arc alwajs cases about trade marks and colourable imitations of them as 
they call it 

Q Is that with reference to any paiticular trade ? — A, I was not thinking of anj parti- 
culai'tiade This point was ono in your list of questions 

<2 The Burma Chamber has always expressed pretty strong opinions on this subject 
whi A have not coincided with those of other Chambers of Commerce, has it not? — A 1 do 
not know But in the case of match labels Sweden had a match which had a label with a cock 
and elephant Theie is a Japanese match on the market now , and to the ordinarr Burmaii 
it looks absolutelj the same 

Sii B J Tata — Q With reference to what j ou said about the hopes held forth in Mr 
Tioup’s monograph in answer to Sir Frim-is Stewart, what w'ere those hopes which were hold 
out ? -A lie sajs that India is capable of match manufactuio, and there is a good future foi 
the match industiy m India 

Q Does he include Burma within India there ? — A Yes Ho gixes the advantages and 
disadvantages, the advantages outweigh the disadxantages, but the prospects must be ad- 
mitted to be good , the advantages weie that Burma had an abnndauce of suitable wood 
obtainable cheap, good iivei communication ind a leady sale for the product Against these 
the disadvantages wore that labour was expensixe ind there was competition with Japane‘'e 
matches He said that hlandalav xx as the best site be could recommend and that i leasoii- 
able piofit xvould be 25 per cent on the capital inxestcd Later, a note of warning was' 
issued bj the Comincicial Intelligence Department in 19M , the monograph appeared in 1009^ 

Q What XX as the note of xxariiing ? — A The xxaining xxas this “The conclusions 
xvhich Mr Troup drew regarding the piospects of the industry in India, xxcro optimistic, and 
since the publication of his note scxeml nexx match factoiies haxe been started in India, 
notably one at M indalaj and one in the United Piovincos xxhose foi tunes xxall be obscixed 
with interest It xxould be unwise, hoxxexci, to underrate the difiioulties xvhich still beset the 
industry in this countiy The question of finding woods oiitiiely suitable for match manufacture 
cannot yet bo said to have been finally solx'ed and much detailed cxiienment in the tieatment 
of Indian woods will icmain to be done bx those who are pioneeiing this industiy Chemical 
difliculties also attending the tieatment of match heads especially in the lainj season cannot 
be solved except by actual experience and expeiiment 'At the same time these factories, and 
ofliers whch wqre piexiouslx m existence haxe demonstrated the possibilitj of making matches 
> m India fully equal in quahtj to the best imported matches and there is reason to hope that 
in the match trade India maj exeutually become independent of foreign impoits The above 

considerations howex er indicate that there is considerable iisk of loss in this as in other new 
ludustiies if attempts were made to stait companies on insulhcicnt capital since the expenses 
of the first few years of xxork aie likely to be heax'y 

Hon’ble Sir R A Moolcrjee — Q Byxxhom was this warning issued ?--yf By^jthe 
Comrnercial Intelligence Deoartraent 

Sir I) J Tata — Q You simply took the monogiaph about the suitability of the wood , 
and before starting your factory made no experiments with the wood to find out xxhether it 
would be suitable? — A No If there was a little moie money in the business, wc could 
select our woods better 

Q You would have selected the same wood ?— A The same and otbei xvoods but treated 
better It does not paj us to do so Foi want of a little help xxe just missed making (r 
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good match 'i'he match is strong, hut in its appearance it is not good "Witness here showed 
a sample match hot to Su D Tata and other memhers 

{If^itness here gave conjidenital evidence) 

Q Another thing I want to ask you is about the municipality Who form the members 
of the municipality heie? Does the English population take any part in it? A 1 should say 
that there aie three European members out of a total of 12 I may mention one curious thing 
about the municipality The revenue is going up e\ ery year in spite of all its troubles, but we 
have SO to 40 deaths a day from plague, and enteric has been fnghtful, and the whole place 
wants cleaning up These and other epidemics interfere very much with business and cause 
considerable loss 

Mr C E Low — Q Can you point to any precise remarks in Mr Troup’s manual which 
were encouiaging, or is it merely the general optimistic tone of it that led jou to start this 
match factory ? — A lie w as not quite right about timber 

Q Did he say definitely that it would be suitable ? — A Yes 

Q . Did he go into the question a* to whether it would sell well ? — A He distinctly says 
abundance of suitable wood, obtainable cheap ” 

Q You know that the wood so far as match making goes is suitable, the only trouble 
IS that the pubhe do not like it? — A It is not quite suitable, it is dark in colour 

{Wtinesa here gave confidential evidence) 

Q There was no experiment, so far as you know, earned out on what I may call 
commercial lines ? — A No He said he made experiments in one or two mateh factories in 
India before , he talked m that way 

Q Then regarding monogiaphs on subjects of that sort put fonvard by presumably the 
best men under Government here at the time, do you think it is desirable that Government 
should issue information of that sort seeing that it might load to losses and disappointments 
and might invoK e claims against Government’ — A I think Government should be very 
careful After this experience Government should ceitainly be veiy careful 

Q Careful in putting it more correctly?—^ Yes I mean to say Mr Troup makes a 
distinct statement about 25 per cent minimum profit or something of that kind , but to say 
the least that was not borne out 

Q And I suppose you would agree that such information should not be published unless 
it has been clearly borne out by some kind of commercial test ? — A You don’t want to stop the 
people knowing possibilities 

Q But the commercial prospects of a proposition, as apait from the technical aspects of it 
should bo supported, shouldn’t they, by some kind of commercial test ? — A I think so 

<2 Merely to say that the timber is suitable is purely a matter of technical testing, but 
to say that it makes good matches, you must tiy it on a commeicial scale ?— .4 Yes, I agree 
with you 

- Q Do you think that the absence of such commercial tests is lesponsible at all foi the 
stagnation which existed before the war on the part of paper-pulp promoters in’starting paper > 

manuf icture 7 I mean to say they were quite active in obtaining concessions, but none of 
them started to work them before the war although the thing had been in the an for some 
time, it IB not merelv a question of the war stopping it?— ^ I should think so The war 
had nothing to do With it 

Q Supposing the thing had been done more oi less on a commercial scale and the results 
had been favourable, you would peisonally have felt happiei about it? — A Yes, certainly so 

Sir E J Tata — Q You say something about Shan made paper under the heading 
"cottage industries ” Is it suitable for your purposes ? — A It w'ould be suitable foi packing 
matches You might pack the boxes with that I might have sent you samples I shall 
send down some samples tomorrow It is a hand made paper The Assistant Supexintendent, 
Loilem, told us that it was a hot weather industry , w'hen there is no work on the rice fields, 
they make this paper 

Q From what? - From the rice stalks ? — A They make it from pulp of some kind of 
wood, I could not tell you what We gave him an order, 1 think, about a year ago, but we 
have not got the paper yet 

Mr A Ghatterion — Q In regard to the competition of Japanese matches with locally 
made matches, do you know whethei there is a place in Japan called Sweden? A No 

Q In the first paragraph of your note you say " the machineiy was carried out by a 
German firm ” was this one of the firms lecommended in Mr Troup’s book? — A I am not 
sure about that 

Q You say they failed to make good stipulated requirements as to training of staff and 
guaranteed output Does the machineiy work all right? — A No 

Q Have you had to modify the machinerj- which we saw at w ork this morning ? — A 
Yes, very considerably' 
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Q To malxO it woik ? — A Yes 

Q Was that done by a Gorman or English expert ? — A Fust by a German, then hr 
ourselves 

Q This film bad alieady been operating in Northern India on a considerable scale? — 
A, I think so 

Q Apart fiom the match indusliy, you saj “ cottage industry would do a good deal foi 
a city such as Mandalay,’’’ what are 3 on refcuing to there ? — A Horae industries 

Q Wliat homo industries ? — A I am not referring to any particular homo industry but 
I think m Mandalar, it seems to me, it is a place where homo industries would flourish The 
Buiman likes to Bit at home and do his work •aith his family, he would work early in the 
morning and late in the cicning and sleen in the middle of the dai , and if cottage indus- 
tries such as weaving uhicli they have now could he introduced, they would do a good deal to 
a city like hlandalay It is not done in Mandalay, but Mandak} is a place which badly 
needs something brought into it as it has a very largo population 

Q You have no specific iceommendations to make on the point ? — A I was thinking of 
our own experience more than anything You saw this morning yvhen you came to our 
factory the machines for filling matches into the boxes, how we had to lake to hand filling and 
the way it is done, I moan by women with their children who sit round and work also 


APPENDIX A 

No 1160—3, dated Rangoon Iho Bth Fobruary 1918 
From — Messrs J. IV Dahwood and Company, 7, Mcrelmnl Street, Rangoon, 

To — Tlio President, Industrial Commission, C/o The Secrofmy, Financial Commissioner, Rangoon 

Mr "Watson asks us to lot 3011 know what the tax on machinery m Eangoon is We 
cannot do bettor than guc you the ease of tUo Power Station of the Eangoon Elcctno Tram- 
way and Supply Company, Limited, tho assessment for taxes on this is arrived at by taking 
G per cent of the total value of land, building and machinery and tho municipal taxes, general 
scavenging and lighting are charged based on this assessment 

Wo trust the above is clear 


WlTMlSS No 45S 

Mr C G Eooers, VD, FCH, FLS, Chief Conservator of Forests, Burma 

WmTIT^ EnDENOF 

7 •:-Financtal Aid to Industrial Fntcrjyriscs ^ 

Tho forms in i^ich Government aid should take depends entirely upon the state of de\ e* 
lopment of the industry in question 

If it is an entirely new one, Goveinmcnt should first make an exhaustue enquiry into 
tho possibility of producing the raw material or manufactured product in sufiiciently large 
quantities and at a cost w hich will offer a reasonable prospect of its being placed on the 
world’s market with a reasonable margin of profit 

If a maiket has to Jbo found for the raw material or manufactured product and there is 
any doubt as to the possibility of finding a market for the product. Government should put np 
a pioneei factory and work it for a sufficiently long period to prove definitely whether it is 
possible to find a place for the raw material or manufactured article in the world’s market 

If a market exists for the laiv pioduct or manufactuied article, Government might help 
the firms willing to raise capital to deielop the industry in oj-der to allow of their overcoming 
the initial difficulties in starting a new industry 111 one of the wa3 s enumerated by tho 
Commission in Question 5 , The help should, I think, take the form of foregoing any royalty 
on the raw material requned for a term of years and charging a reduced royalty for a further 
term of years 

If at the end of this second period the raw produce cannot bo placed on the world’s market 
unaided, the question of continuing tho State aid or allow’ing the industry to disappear, will 
have to bo decided on economic grounds 

Whether the pioneer factory should be closed or maintained permanently as a Government 
concern, depends upon circumstances. IF capital is readily attracted to the new entei’prise, and 
here is no need for Government to know the cost of manufacture of the article from the raw 
matenal in ordei to regulate the rate of royalty charged on the raw material, so as to allow of 
the State obtaining a reasonable share of the piofit made by the companies, there would be no 
objeotion to the Pioneer factory being sold to a Company 

If it IS necessaiy for Government to know the cost of manufactuie of the article from 
iihe raw material to enable them to fix the rate of rojpalto, then it would be necessary for thenj 
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to maintain one oi more Government f-ictoiies in different paits of the country where cost of 
extraction differs in older to allow of their regulating the rate of royalty to he paid in differ? 
ent parts of the country 

Examples of Ftonecr Factories 01 Pioneer JPoil 

(1) Foi working out the timbers of Burma other than teak and finding a place for them 
in the world's market 

(2) For manufacture of Turpentine, “ Rusa” oil, collection of lac , 

(3) Extraction of Teak 

Government enterprise should be limited to that required — 

(1) To ensure that Government gets a fair share of the profits made by the Company in Limits of 

the shape of royalty on raw pioduce Goveinmont 

(2) To prevent the establishment of a monopoly which will force up the piice of the 

manufactured aiticle fai above the price at which it can be sold at a reasonable 
profit, to the exclusive benefit of the monopolist 

IT — 2 'echnical Aid to Industiies 

The provision for research for special subjects in the United Kingdom is, in my ojiinion, Beseaioh abroad 
a necessary complement to Local Rescaich 

The Local Research Institutes are in a position to collect full information as to the 
quantity of any raw product available and the cost of placing it on the w orld’s market , but 
they are not in a position to compare the exact analysis of the law pioducts oi the foim of 
manufactured articles with those already on the market, to know the particular market on 
which they cm be placed to the best advantage , the season of the year at which they will 
fetch the best prices , or the exact forms in which the raw material pioduced or manufactured 
aiticle is demanded 

All this information can be best obtamed by' an institute or institutes in the principal 
markets of the woild, to which the raw mateiials oi manufactured articles are brought from 
many countries for disposal 

Very little is known about any timbers in Burma w'lth the exception of teak and a Smveys for 
few other species and piactically nothing about over 90 per cent of the timbei-producmg industrial purposes 
species of the Province ' 

Practically nothing is known of the minor foiest pi-oducts of Burma with the possible 
exception of cutch and lac many of which aie capable of verj laige development 

Careful and detailed research work into both the maior (timber) and minor forest pro- 
ducts of the Pro\ incc is one of the most urgent needs of the present day 

This research work must include a study of the sylvicultural requirements of teak and i 

the pnncipal timber-producing species of Burma as well as a detailed investigation mto the 
imperfectly known or unknown minor forest products of the Province 

The survey should be earned out by a staff of selected officers of the Foiest Department 
under the direct control of the Chief Conservator of Foiests At least 10 such officers are'' 
required at once and the numbers should be increased as_the work of the survey develops 

The formation of a Provincial Herbarium where authentically named botanieal speoimens 
of all species found in the forests of tho Piovince would bo piesened and a Forest Economic 
hluseum 111 which specimens- of all raw minor foiest products fiom different parts of the 
Province would be kept aie both necessary and would be entrusted to the Forest Research 
Branch of the Forest Department Tho main herbarium should be at Maymyo and the 
jMuseum , a small herbarium of all species of economic importance, in Rangoon 

Pamphlets should be prepared giving all tho available information about all the economic 
products, which would be compiled and would be available foi issue to enquirers by the Curator 
of the Economic Museum In addition Jo these pamphlets, Foiest Reseaich Officers would 
prepare scientific publications on the same lines as those which have been prepared by the 
officers of tho Forest Research Institute at Delira Dun 

HI, — Assistance in Marketing Products 

Industiial exhibitions are of great value in making known the resouices of tho Province, Indastnal 
and also in bringing to the notice of the eultivatois and manufacturers, improved methods of exhibitions 
cultivation or manufacture 

Industrial exhibitions should not only aim at bunging buyers and sellers into contact, 
but should be made popular in character with a view to making known to the general public 
as well as the business community, the wealth of the Province and the progress made in the 
machinery designed to convert raw materials into manufactured articles 

Government should certainly, for the present, organize Industiial exhibitions as it is more 
interested than any one in developing the resources of the country , knoVvs a great deal more 
about the resources of the country as a whole than any other public body and can hold the 
balance true between rival interests 

38 A 
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So fai as foicsfc products aio concerned, I feel very shongly that it is the duty of 
Government to take steps to oxtnet the less 1 non n timbers immcdiatch , and the more 
important rniiioi forest products, as opportumt} arises, to arrange for the maintenance of stookr 
and the institution of legul ir sales ot such pioducts for a term of j ears in order to endeavour 
to obtain a place in tlio in iikcts of the noild for the forest pioducts of Burma 

The local demand for timber and other forest products 13 much smaller than the supplj 
and the only waj of fully utiliring these product , is to find a place for them in the markets 
of the world 

Private enterprise is not willing to take up this work on account of the largo amount ot 
capital iiivohed in making maikets for new products These products are the cxclusne pro- 
perty of the State and there can ho no doubt that ns soon as a market lias boon found for 
them, pill ate enterprise will come in and undertake the dciclopment of the Putcessfiil pioneer 
industries established h} Goi einiiieiit, on a scale which the} would not he justified in doing 
The State is in a position to risk the loss of capital which no prn ate person or syndicate 
would considei thomsolics justified in doing unless the} got icry tempting terms or, in other 
words, unless there was a loason iblc chance of making a profit commonsunitc with the pro- 
bability of losing their capital and tins means that if successful for }ear6 tho} would be en- 
joying moio than their fan shaio of tho profits of the successful yenture ’ 

IV — Other To)i,ts of Gorcrnmint Aul to Indtisfnes 
{IVtliicts here gaic confitlential evidence) 

There is no objection whatever to guing tho sole right to extract all available timbers 
fiom definite aioas to individu il firms at reduced rates of rojalt} so ns to make it worth (heir 
while to put capitil into tho liustness and extract timber on a largo scale I'or tho present, a 
demand exists for onl} a very small iniinbei of species otiicr than teak and tins ncLcssarily 
incieases the cost ot extraction by decreasing the total volume of material which can be 
obtained from a given area Tins points to tho neccssif} of Government starting departmental 
oxtrtictioii on a large scale and making a market for all tlio limber-producing species of the 
Province Until this is done, it will not bo possible to work the forests of the Province in 
the most economical manner Until a market has been oblainod for the great majorit} of 
the Buimoso timbers only short term agreements for the cxinclion of such species as can be 
taken out at a profit should bo entered into 

VI —Gmerul Official Adininislration and Organization 

Samples of fibio from tho stems of plinlains sent to the Imperial Institute in London a 
few years ago resulted in the rciultuig fibre being valued at £27 per ton An onquir} into 
the species of plantaiff from which the fibre was obtained, showed tb it the fibre was obtained 
from semi-cultiv ated plantains and that the fibre obtained from rcall} wild plantains was 
much shorter and not nearl} so V alu iblc Jramlia hemp is obtained from a species of plin- 
tam (h/ttsa tcxtilis), the fibre boiiig separated bj a simple niaclune winch could bo worked bv 
III} villager. Plaulam gardens are found in a v cry large number ^ villages , the stems of 
tho shoots which have fruited are cut down and thrown away Tiic separation of the valu- 
able fibie existing in tho stem can be v ei} casilj eJTcctcd b} an inexpensivo niaclniio winch 
can be made by an} local blacksmith The instruction of villagers in the actual method of 
the separation of tho fibre could, I think, be uudertakon by the Agricultural Depaitment or by 
Co-operative Societies 

The rearing of Bilk worms IS another cottage mdnstr} wlncli promises well iii Burma 
Ibis subject i®, I think, at present undci consideration of the Director of Agricultmc 

VII — Oiganization oj Technical and Seicnttftc Sejmrlincnfs of Goicrntncnt 

For my opinion as to the formation of a special Boseaitb Branch in the Foiest Depait- 
ment to help traders or manufacturers to get information concerning supplies of raw 
mateiials, please see my evidence under Heading II — ^'Technical aid to Industries ” 

VIII — Government Organization for the Collection and Distribution of Commercial 

Intelligence 

The issue of really reliable infoimatiou by Forest Eoseaicb Oificois in the foim of pamph- 
lets, memoirs, etc , is of tho greatest use to firms seeking for information about the forest 
pioducts of the Province and should be developed ns much as possible 

I w ould advocate making infoi raation on an impoitaut subject available at an earlier 
date bj communicating it on printed slips to all Ibo leading English and Vernacular papers 
marked not to bo planted before a certain date, to allow of each paper being sure that the in- 
formation communicated is not published earlier by some otbei paper 

Considerable delay in making known useful pieces of information will bo overcome if 
this method is adopted. ' 

All Poipst Research puolioations should be on sale to the general public at the Provincial 
Economic Forest Museum 


\ 
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IX — Other Forms of Government Action and Organization 

The only forest prodnot for which a Government certificate of quality might be estab- of 
libhed is ciitoh So far as I know, pure ciitch is prepared by the cutch hoileis This puie 
article is bought by Chineoe middlemen who also buy other less valuable tannin, extracts or 
adulterants and add these to the puie cutch before sellmg it in Eangoon The only way of 
putting a stop to this nefarious practice is for Government to analyse consignments of 
“ Cutoh ” offered foi sale in Kangoon and to make it a general offence for a trader in cutch 
to be in possession of any of the products used foi its adulteration 

{Witness here gave conjidenital evidence ) 

Another most seiious obstacle to the development of the valuable forests of the Piovinee> 

IS the absence of roads and paths The only way of getting over this difficulty is to get the 
principle of loans (with sinking funds for the lecoveiy of the capital and interest within a 
term of years) for the construction of roads, railways, etc , sanctioned 

At present, all improvements to the forests are paid out of current revenue and so long 
as this principle is followed, it is impossible to get the money absolutely necessary for the 
development of the forests of the Piovmce, which must result in a material increase to the 
annual revenues of the Province within a few jears. Loans are raipei for the consti notion of 
railroads and canals or embankments, made with a view of increasing the area under cultiva- 
tion and I see no reason vvhatovei why they should not be raised for the construction of roads and 
those buildings which are necessary to allow the work of the department developing normally 
I refer to the residential and office buildings which must be constructed before the existing 
much too large Porest divisions can be split up into charges which can be piopeily managed 
and dev eloped 

{Witness did not give oral evidence ) 


Wi'i>ESS No 453 

Mr E E V Arbutunot, ICS, Commissioner of Settlements and Land Fetords, Buuna 


Written Evidence 

\ 

1 — Finanetal Aid to Industrial Bnlci pi ise 


Mr n S P 
Arhuthnot, 


I consider that Government should pioneer industiies — 

(1) (a) by the establishment of cxpeiimental plantations to aseeitain whether some form Govoramont 
of agricultural or forest produce for which a commercial demand exists can be Assi'.tanco 
successfully grown oi produced on a commerciaPbasis , ' 

(i) by the estahhshmeut of pioneer factories to show whether — 

(i) some lan product of which considerable supplies are available can be utihzed 
industrially , 

{it) some product at present 'exported in a raw state can be treated industiially with- 
in the province on a commercial basis 

Experiments under both (a) and (i) should be earned out bj Government on a small 
scale, and under the supervision of an expert, and should be confined to showing whether 
in the case of (a) the product can be successfully produced at a lemunerative price and in the 
case of (4) whether a marketable article can be produced in sufficient quantities at a remu- 
nerative price I consider it however preferable that where possible such experiments should 
be undertaken bj private enterprise , the inducements which Gov^einment might offer to 
encourage or arrest such enterprises are in the case of (a) thejgrant of land on favourable terms 
as to assessment, including complete exemption from assessment for a term of years 
In the case of (6) where the industry requires as its basis forest or other pioduce obtainable 
from land at the disposal of Government (1) the grant for, a term of years (which should 
he sufficiently long to allow the iiidustiy if successful to establish itself on a secure basis), 
of a maximum quantity of the produce required either free of loyalty or at a low late of 
royalty , (2) in addition Government might undertake not to grant any similar concession 
for a. term of years which should or dinaiily not exceeds , and {F) where necessary Govern- 
ment might grant a site for a factoiy at a favourable rent , (1) in special cases Government 
might also give money grants-in-aid towards the cost of any pieliminary research oi experi- 
ments which might he shown to ho necessary 


II — Technical Aid to Industnes 

There IB all eadv m Burma a Forest Beseaich Officer whose duties are mainly connected tor Indus 

with the economic and industrial aspect of forest work including the collection and publication 
of information in regard to the Linds of timber suitable for various commercial or industnal 
puiposes, tbe supplies available of the various kinds of suck timber, investigation of tbe pro- 
perties of different kinds of timber and of other kinds of forest produce, otc I consider that 
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simihi o/Bceih should be appointed to dca) uiih the af'ncnltural and inmeral resources of the 
piovinco in their induBtnal and commorciil aspect l''or agricultural pioduco this uorL is to a 
certain e\tent perfornicd at present by flic Director of Agnciiltnro and Ins staff, but 
a special ofiicei should be appointed to inacsligato the agricultural resources of the 
province 'Hitli a MOW to their ntilirafion foi comincicml or industrial pnrnoses Ills duties 
should include the oollcction of inforinatioii legniding article-, of agricultural produce alrcadj 
giown 111 the pioMiico for whicli there vpt>cais to ho i nobsilnlit; of creating a commercial 
demand, the nnesligation of new possililc inaihcls, and the infrodiiclion of new products not 
at present giowii which if successful art hkelj to liiid a market Siinil irl^ a Geological Officer 
should be appointed whoso duties would ho to iiivcstigato the niineral resources of the prosince 
with a Mew to then doaolojimcnt Although Government Geologists have visit-cd Burma 
fioni time to time the} hnvo not nearlj covered the vvliole of Bunn land the minoralogical 
btirvej of Burm i is fai from complete It should bo I ikon up and complet’d s^slematically 
as soon as possible 

HI —Assistance tn Marktlmg Proilncts 

I consider that so fai as this iiiovince is concerned a Oommcrcial Mnsenm should be 
established in llangoon w huh should contain forest, agrn nltnril and mineral sections under 
the control of the Forest, Agricultural and Mineral Rcsciroh Othcers whose appointments I 
hav 0 alreaQ;y suggested I' ich of these sections of the mubenm should contain specimens 
of the various pioduofs including not only raw products hut also specimens of products 
manufactmed or industnally treated m this provinec Taeli section should contain acomplcto ' 
libraij of all available loports, etc, and Iho avail ihlc information as to nnv product should bo 
tabulated on the caid index s 3 Btem 

ir — Other foTn's of Gouriiinent Jtd to Industries 

The rules contained in Chapters IV and IV-A of tho rules under the Loaor Burma 
Land and Bevenuo Act, 1870, and in Chapter VI ind in VII-A of the rules under tho Upper 
Burma Land and Kevenuo Regulations, 1870, for tho grant of land for cultivation of rubber 
and other products are 1 consider gencrallj suitable 

VJ — General OJjtetal Administration and Orffanisation 

1 consider Ibat a Director of Indubtnes sbould bo appointed whose duties would bo to 
suggest mcasuics to assist tlic cominercinl and industrial development of Ibe jirov nice and to 
advise Gov eminent in all matters connected tliorcwitb Ordinanlv the Director of indnstnes 
sbould bo an expert official Tho officer most suited for the appointment will gencrallj* bo a 
member of tho Indian Civil Seivico of from 15 to 20 j cars' service, but the choice should not 
be restricted to members of the Indian Civil Service or of tho Bumia Commission, and any 
ollioci fiom an> other depaitmcnt who is suitable should bo eligible for the appointment 
The pay of the appointment should be fixed on a bisis to make it worth while for a man to 
remain for at least fiom five to seven ye Wb in the aiipointmoiit The Director of Industries '' 
should be asbisted bv in Advisorv Board of Ofiiciils and Non-OfiiciaL The Director of 
Industries should bo tho President of tho Board of which the Porost, ‘\gncultnral and Alineral 
llesearch Officers should be memberi; The Dtci tor of Industries should consult the Board 
freelv and keep the Board informed of Ins proceedings but should not bo subject to the 
control of the Board Tho Director of Industries should, at nnj rate so far as this province 
IS concerned, bo subject to tho immediate control of the Financial Commissioner in the 
same way as the Director of Agriculture and Registrar of Co-opcmtivo Societies aroat present 
At the same time ho should be given a fiXK! hand in matters of detail such ns the entertain- 
ment of temporary establishment, the expenditure of money on exporimonts and the like It 
will I consider probablv bo found necessary m the near future to appoint a second Financial 
Cora inissionei to deal with all matters relating to agricultural niid industrial development, 
including the supervision and co-ordinalion of tho work of tho Director of Industnes, tho 
Registrar, Co operative Ciedit Societies, and the Dacctor of Agnculturo leaving the first 
Financial ComniiSbionei to deal with all matters lelating to revenue, including Land llovcnnc. 
Salt and Excise 

{llitncss did not give oral evidence) 


Witness No 451 

Mu JaviE? Smith, Manager, Kational ISaiil of India, Limited, Jtangoon^ ' 

, Written Evidence 

X I 

Financial Aid to Indiistiial Fntcrfnscs 

Q 1—No 

Q 2 — Fiom the existing banks and shroffs or Chotties 

Q 2 — (a) If we can educate tho iiativ'C of India to entiust his savings to banks instead 
of hoarding oi com erting bis wealth into gold and silver oinameiits there w onld bo an 
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immense increase in tlie funds available for extending and furthering the country’s industries 
Better education of the masses would contribute towards this Unfoitunately of late yeais 
Swadeshi banks, run by men of no previous hanking experience, weie allowed to spring up 
with the result that there were failures which further tended to destroy the public confidence 
Kecent legislation has, however, placed restrictions on such institutions 
Q 8 —No 

Q 4 — I have had no knowledge or experience of financial aid by Government to indivi- 
dual enterprises — ^ 

Qs 5 9 — Except in veiy special cases such as Railways, W olfram Mining and Agri- 
cultural experiments, I consiJei private enterpiise should be allowed to develop natuia% and 
not be bolstered up by Government assistance Protection is fatal to individuality 

Qs 10, 10(a), and 39 — Ihe extension and development of Co-operative Credit Banks 
should receive encouiagement from Government The existing banks such as the Presidency, 

Exchange and Joint Stock Banks aie quite sufficient to meet the demands put upon them 
These b inks are not slow to open now branches or extend then influence when any good 
opening presents itself The native shroffs and bankers do an immense business in centres ^ 
where the large banks have not opened 

The Banking Law at present in existence seems to be adequate 

{JFtiness did not give oral evidence) jfr g SlacUioch 


Witness No 455 

Mb G Blaokstock, 3Iei chant and Partner, Messrs. Eowc § Co, Rangoon 

WnmpN Evidence 


I — Financial Aid to Indnstnal Enter jiriscs 

In my experience theie has never been any difficulty in raising money foc Industrial Capital 
Enterprises in this Prov ince ‘ 

I do not think it is necessaiy to have any financial assistance from Government to Government 
promote existing or new industries Assistance 

I have no experience of Pioneer Factories, but have an open mind with regard to these Pioneer Factories 

So far as my personal experience goes, I have never had any difficulty in getting assist* Financing Agencies, 
anee from my own Bank to promote and incicase my own business 

I have no experience of Co-opeiativc Societies, but I believe, so fai as this Province is Co operative Societies 
concerned. Agricultural and Co-operative Societies are doing good work 

This point IS answered under the heading of Government Assistance ^ment A^sis^ncc" 

II. — Technical Aid to Industries 


I have no experience of technical and scientific aid for promoting new indiistiies, but it Tcclmical Aid m 
IS generally acknowledged that such aid is now almost necessary for promoting and helping 
same 


'v HI — Assistance in Marlehng Products , 

I have no experience of Commercial Museums, although I have no reason to think that Commercial Museums 
the Museum in Calcutta does not meet a felt want 

All these are good and so far as possible should be established for India and Buima Agencies, Exlu 

° ‘ bitions and Trade 

I think the principal Government Departments which use imported articlesAhould publish 
a list of their requirements and merchants in India should have a chance of quoting for the patron^e 
supply of same 

I know theie is an agitation for a Trades Bank and one has been or is being established Banking Facilities 
in London, but so far as my personal expeiience goes I have had no difficulty in borrowing 
capital from my own Bank 


F — Training of Lahour and Supervision 

I can only give you my views on the above so far as experience has been gained in my 
own business Furniture-making is a Department in the business of Rowe and Company, 
Limited It is found that Bui mans can be easily trained to make furniture which would 
bear companson with anything made at home This training of course is under expeit Eu- 
ropean supervision The Heads of Departments in my business are all Europeans, but theie 
IS no difficulty in training Burmese, Chinese and Natives of India for the subordinate work of 
Splesmen, etc 
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71— Geneial Offi,cial Adiinntsfi aiion md Oigamzaiion 

So far as this Piovince is concerned, no oiganization e'tists for the development of m- 
dustnes A Boaid of Industiies, I believe, would be welcome, but I have no view’s to offer 
as to how this Board should he constituted or its powers defined 


f 

FII — 0i gamsation of Techncal and Scienitfc Depaitinents of Govetnmcnt 

Under this heading my views me that Government geneially should assist as far as it 
possibly can tow aids the development of the Province with leference more particulaily to its 
mineral wealth and agricultuie The establishment of a Mines Department under Government 
for the exploitation of the mineial wealth of the country, I behove, would be a good thing 


Till — Government Orgameation for the Collection and Sistrilution of 
Commercial Intelligence 

All information from statistics with reference to the trade and ■welfare of the country is 
good and should he widely distributed 


IX — Other forms of Government action 

In this Province the great hindrance to the development of industries is the lack of 
communications There are piaetically no roads If communications were improved, I 
heliev e industries would spring up without any assistance fiom Government Burmh, no 
doubt, has magnificent waterways, but on account of the want of loads, produce has great 
difficulty in getting to the banks of the vanons uvers 

With leference to Jail competition, everybody in business with whom jail pioduotions 
compete desire that it should be suppressed I recognize, howevei, that 3 ail 8 must use the 
laboui at its hand to the best advantage 


{Witness did not give oial evidence ) 


Witness No 456 

Eev C a Nichols, D H , American Baptist Foieign Mission Societg, Boston, Mass, U S 

A , Bassein 

Written Evidence 

Memoranda foi the Indian Indiistiial Commission 
Eirst as regards my jiersonal connection with industiial inteiests 

In 1880 I took over charge of the Bassein Sgaw Karen Mission This included the 
superintendence of the town school of about 150 pupils It was a mixed school, about a thud 
being girls These resided in about 80 Christian Karen villages in the Myaungmya and 
Bassein districts The suppoit of the institution has always largely come from the voluntary 
contributions of cash and nee from the Christian Karen community and which enables it to 
receive all who come, iriespective of financial condition The school is now of the High 
School grade and enrols anywhere from 700 to 900 in its ten standards 

The industrial element has, from the first, held a pi eminent place About two hours 
manual labour daily is required, thus requiring a minimum of expense for the care of compound 
and buildings, the purchase, pieparation, and serving of food, with steam cooking and electnc 
lighting plant, executing all minor lepaiis on buildings, as well as a large peicentage in the 
erection of new buildings , and, for a number of years, printing and publishing, including of 
course hoolc sewing and binding, which were successfully carried on 

In 1888, acting upon the advice of a local Euiopean friend, a fully equipped 20 nominal 
H P steam saw mill plant was bought at a couit sale and to this have been added a steam 
rice mill plant of about 30 N H. P , in connection with the above and a blanch saw mill 
on the west coast at Ngayotgaung 

Not very long after the purchase of the saw mill property, outside job repairs were 
undertaken, skilled labour being available, as such had to be maintained for needed repairg 
to the mill itself. Later^ a steel steam launch was built, as needed^ others followed aq^ 
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otlici maime ciaft, luitil about 20 of the foinier alone have been piocluced and have constituted 
not only a means of income but of tiaining to oui Kaien young men^ a fan numbei of such 
haa mg duly qualified as fitteiSj drivers and assistant’ cngineciSj both stationary and marine 

Thus, the development of this industiy, both directly and mdiieotly, has proved ^ 
valuable asset, both financially and technically, to our Kaien Chiistian community, none of 
whom a few decades ago had had any mechanical training Of coiuse in the extraction of 
timber for the use of mills _and foi the supply of paddy there vv as found good business 
opportunities for a considerable number outside the actual employes of the mill«, as veil as in 
the disposal of the products of the plants 

The mill property was financed by voluntary contributions from our Karen Chnstian 
community at large, who had become accustomed by such co-opeiation by the maintenance 
of their religious and educational v\ ork, having been trained from the fiist not to rely upon 
funds from the mission society for the above purposes 

Most of the positions of lesponsibility and requiring skilled labour are filled by our Karen 
people, v\ ho arc thus gradually gaming experience in other lines of effoit than those simply 
connected with cultivation and in developing diversified occupations, which must be done if 
they are to hold their own vvith other i ices 

The property is owned by an incorporated society, composed of the contributois who have 
given outright the funds, the income from which goes to the High School, to be used for 
buildings, tor cuiaent expenses or other, as may be decided by its trustees These fuuds con- 
stitute one blanch of otii school endowment, started by hli C H Carpenter, my 
predecessor, possibly being the first example m the Indian Empire of an endowed educational 
institution w here the funds weic given chiefly by the people themselves 

No assistance has been asked for from the Government, although such help was 
apparently available, though many times it would have been of much value, but if accepted it 
might incidentally have led to less caie being exeicised in cariymgon the business, if unduly 
relied upon 

■V 

In the matter of the Government aiding such iiidustiics m the line of facilitating 
secuiing markets for products of industry, it seems quite clear that such form of assistance 
would be of grert value, without h inn to any concerned 

As icgaids the supply of riw materials, it would appear thit the Government could Supply ofaaa 
render much assistance at times, c y , by rendering as easy as might be piactic ible the secuiing 
of suitable supplies of timber from the foiests, furthci details in regard to winch might bo 
suggested, if required 

Apprenticeships would seem to be more useful m general m the earlier stages of Apprenticcslun 
industrial development than attendance upon expensively equipped tyiies of mdubtiial schools syctem ^ 
inr the west The latter would probably be more appreciated aud better utilized when 
conditions here more nearly approach those existing there 

As regards the assistauce obtainable from the services of elHcicucy experts, who are now Technical Ass-atance 
so much in demand “at home,” I believe that such could be of gieat value in many lines, 
provided th it ample time and iiatieiice were expended m becoming thoioughly acqu iintecl 
with the people and difliculties involved in local conditions Apparently the people, especially 
the agricultural people, pretty fully realize the need ot such assistance and are quite leady to - 

follow any one who will show them practical methods for increasing then profits It miy bo 
noted that in some countries great benefit has accrued from occular demoiistiation of agncul- 
tural appliances and methods by travelling experts, facilities for the transportation of whom 
being provided free by railway and steamer compauros who have found it to be to then 
interest thus to assist Some companies aie glad to also pay salaries and other expenses, as 

such action soon leads to considerable increase of business where they have operated This 
method has resulted in the greatest success when schools have co operated and when pnzes 
have been awarded foi the best yields, followang upon action so suggested and so the whole 
community roused to more elBcicnt methods Ot course the best results depend upon the tact 
and ability of the demonstrator and the chief difficulty would be expeuenced in finding him, 
only a v ery small fraction of such men being wholly dependent upon any given standard ot 
examination 

The lowest possible would most naturally benefit any and every industry, to the remotest Shipping fiGighis 
extent 

As concerns opening up of new industries, it may bo noted that, with the use in the price New indueincs 
of teak shingles, and the evident and growing lack ot a durable, attractive roofing which 
might be available in this country, I was much impressed with the Japanese vitrified tiles, 
which would seem to be almost indestructible and which do not seem liable to lose their 
coloui These would be almostan ideal article aud it would not be at all difficult to mauufactuie 
them at reasonable prices here, as the Bnimese are already accustomed to do very good glazing on 
their water yars As to how their manufacture could be brought about, as to whethei a lighter 
type would be advisable, etc, are matters of detail, to be determined as may be required. 


(JFttness did not give oral eiidence ) 
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AgitcidUtre 

Paddy is tlie m'lm ciop in Emma, and on it depends the welf ire of tbe people Ifc is - 
still more important m AiaLan wheie paddy and nee are practically tbo only crop exported 
We bave no nianufaeturos oi industries worthy to speak of, and those that exist are only to 
meet tbe needs of local lequiremcnts Paddy is the root, whereas other trades, industries, 
and professions are only the tiinik, branchbs, and leaves of a tiee Tbe whole country does 
not feel the injuiy done to any one trade, iiidustiy, or profession, but if the paddy crop 
fajls, either owing to drought or other causes, the nhole country is withered in the same way 
as a tice whoso loots are injured Tbo importance of agriculture cannot be overrated m 
Arab an, and on tbe successful cultnation of paddy depends tbe happiness and the piospeiity 
of the people 

The soils in Aiakan may be classified as black loam}' sod, sandy soil, and clayish loami 
soil Tbe black loamy soil as more abundant than any othei kind, and the country is more 
fit foi paddy cultivation than any other ciops Jute can be grown with advantage also, 
but its cultivation IS now confined to a small area Paddy is the crop grown all o\er tbe 
country and tbe prevailing method of ploughing is primitive 

It IS done with a wooden plough having a somewhat pointed iron as the plough-share 
In bald ground cattle can baldly drag tbe plough, and in consequence the cultnators uait 
till tbe lains have fairly set in to make tbe ground net and soft Ploughing is usually 
done in the months of June and July The soil is turned o\er with a plough foui times and 
tbe procesj of “Kyau” oi harrowing is repeated three times After the fiist ploughing, 
the second ploughing is done with having tbe fuirows at light angles to the first The 
clods aie then biokeii and levelled with a “Kyan" which consists of three pirallel bars of 
wood, haling a length of I); cubits, fastened together with four cioss bars of a cubit in length 
Tbe ploughman sits on the “Kyan” drawn by cattle whicli are driven to evei} plot 
of his field and the clods aie thus bioken up Ploughing is done again for tbe third time 
and levelling with the “ Kyan” is repeated — and the same process is observed foi the fourth 
time— a great deal depends on the nature of the soil, it may be done twice only when tbe 
ground is soft and rich in manure The grass and other plants aie weeded out and instead 
of be ng throw'n away they aie trampled dow'ii light to tbe bottom of their fields and pebbles' 
and stones aie carefully removed The ground is now read} for sowing This is done in the 
month of July and August The seed has previously been selected, dried in the sun and 
carefull} stored At the time of sow’ing sufficient quantity for a day is taken in a basket 
and soaked 111 water foi 24 houis The baskets aie then taken out from water and kept 
suspended for another 24 bouis Paddy is then washed and covered up with leaves and grass 
and kept to di} in baskets foi 24 hours Cold w-tei is now ipplied and covered up m the 
same way, shoots begin to sprout out and then sowing is done b} throwing the seeds broad 
cost Ploughing and sowing go on side by side, and when a field is ready sowing is done 
without del ly 

The cultivators daily w'atoh their fields and observe the gradual growth of the }oung 
plants removing the weeds lieie and theie The early crop or “Kouk}in” gets iipe in 
beptember and Octobei, and this crop is soon cut and consumed 1’he middle ciop or 
Kouklet” ripens in Octobei and November and the late crop or Koukgri in Novenibei and 
Decembei Reaping is done in Novembei and December and all is finished in the early 
part of Januaiy The sheaves of paddy are taken to a high plot in the field conveniently 
situated and thiashing is done bv having the grain trodden out by cattle' Winnowing is 
done by throwing the paddy from a scaffold or fiom a man’s height with laised aims, depend- 
ing on the daily breeze which blows either from the south or north The average produce 
of paddy per =6 40 acres is from 500 to COO small baskets, 100 of w'hich is equivalent 
to 36 78 of Government standaid 9-gallon baskets The wages are high and the cost 
of cultivation per Doob amounts to 300 or 400 small baskets, including pavment to servants 
and making due allowance for seed giain, hue of cattle, land and consumption of food At 
the end of the season, the cultivator finds that he has made a profit oi only about 200 small 
basi ets pei Boon, which is haidlv sufficient to support his family and pay for the cultiva- 
tion of the next ciop — and in times of drought and bad yeais, he loses heavily lie gets 
into debt and is seldom free from the clutches of money lenders His position is deplorable 
under the existing conditions The pinch of poverty is rather acute and his lands are 
giadually passing away into the hands of money lendeib and non-agriculturists '' 

1 Plough — A wooden plough fixed ^vith a piece of iron afe the end as plough-share^ it is 
blunt and cannot he used to plough hard giound, with the lesult thht the cultivators have to 
wait foi the lains and commence ploughing in June, 
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2 Sowing IS done broad cast after sboots had come out m the seed gram in the months 
of July and August The paddy fields arc fall of water at the time and the seed gram must 
be thrown broad east and no other method can be adopted And to prerent the seed grain 
being either w’ashed away or become rotten in n atei, it is necessaiy to hai o seed gram w ith slioots j 
sprouting out so as to catch the ground as early as possible Young shoots come out quickly 
and grow out os the plants are ni uateij which keep them buoy aiitj the roots lemain abo\e 
giound, with the result that when the plants have grown sufficiently high, they hecome top- 
hea\y and a blast of wind is liable to fell the crops as the plants aie not deep-rooted in the 
ground, causing gieat damage by producing thrash out light or dead paddy 

3 Late sowing in July and August is to be discouraged The paddy' plants are not 

properly matured at the time when in ears, they had not enyoyed the full period of the rams, v 

and only i few plants had come out from each seed gram The y leld becomes less w'lth i 
tendency to thrash out light and bumper cro]) becomes illusionary 


4 The plougbmg has to be finished eitbei in July or latest m August They force tlieu 
plough cattle to work nearly the whole day without proper food and lest An intenal of two 
to threeliouis at noon to graze 111 the neiglihouring lands with hardlv any blade of grass is 
not feeding at all The cattle aie o\ er-w'oiked, then bodies become lean and emaciated md 
many of them die after plougbmg, and they are also liable to become an easy prey to 
cattle disease As time is limited, ploughing and sowing are hurriedly done and cultivators 
do not pay much attention to these impoitant operations 


5 That as the fields are full of water at the time of ploughing the clods of earth are not 
pioperly turned up and only furrows are made on the gioiind due to the defective form of 
plough used The undeipait of the suiface soil is hardly ever exposed to the influence of the 
sun and air The soil is dissolved in ram water which washes aw iv a quantity of plant food 
and as remedy for this “iastns ” or small bunds aie made with the ohyect of retention of w'atei 
m the fields and of prevention against plant food and seed grain being washed away 

Ihndmg that the yield with the present piimitive method haidly pays the expenses of improred mollioiis 
cultivation md leaves no margin for the cultivators, experiments are being tried with a view now 1101115 tned 
of producing an abundant ciop to the extent of 1,000 baskets of paddy per Doon (b 40 acies) 

If successful it would indeed he a great blessing to the cultivators i he new method is know n 
by the name of snmmei ploughing The existing plough being not suitable, they use a shaip 
plough, some prefer the plough known as the Indian plough, but others use the Meston plough, 
which IS much lighter than the Indian plough The ploughing is done in Mai ch, April 01 
May The ground is haid, hut th 4 plough being shoiq), cattle find no difficulty in dragging it 
Two ploughings aie done, the fuirows of the second ploughing being at light angles to the 
fiist — and the “Kvan^’ is applied, the clods are broken up and the ground made level md 
smooth If the paddy fields are fiesli water fields where no brackish 01 salt water ever leaches, 
then sowing IS done with dry seeds throw mg them bioad oast aftei which a thud ploughing 
is done to -get all the seed gnin buried m the giouiid w'hich is then left exposed to the 
influence of the sun and an A few showers in hlay cause them to germinate md young 
plants shootout — and in Jane the young plants aie about a foot bigb and quite bealtbv, 
one seed glam giving out already about 10 plants, and at the end of the inns, the plants 
fiom one seed gi am would number about 50 to 60 forming into a bush The plants are 
strong and healthy, crops aie abundant, grains aie matured, thia'sh out light or dead paddy 
negligible 

The process is slightly different if the fields aie those iniiundated with salt watci m the 
high tides of March and April Aftei two ploughings and the application of the Ivy an” 

once as stated above, and exyiosure of the soil to the influence of the sun and air, the culti- 
, vators have to w'ait for the show eis of rams m May and June— and when the salt is suffi- 
ciently washed away from the ground, a thud ploughing is done md “ Kyan ” is being ipphcd 
and sowing is done wilh seed gnm soaking them in w'ater for a day — and young shoots soon 
come out 111 June and the crops are go< d and the yield is also abundant 


1 The ground is hettei prepared, as the ploughing can he done 111 the fhiee months of Tlio advnnlagds 
hlaich, April and May — and the soil is brought more undei the beneficial influence of sun by Bummei 

and an, w Inch improve the soil ^ 


ploughing 


2 The soil being upturned, the grass and all kinds of weeds get dried up by the heat of 
the sun and vUien the lains set m, before the weeds have time to recover, the young paddy 
plants shoot out and outgrow them and the weeds naturally die 

3 The paddy plants hav e the full benefit of the whole penod of tlio runs tiid they 
hecome very healthy and strong producing a biggei yield with matured gian s 

4 Plough cattle aie not ovei-woiked and ill-tieated, as the ploughing is done only foi 
two boms 111 the morning (6 to S A ) and for 2 bouts 111 the evening (0 to 7 iwj uiid 
extended, if necessary', for any period in the months of ilarch, April and hlay 


5 . That the loots of the paddy' plants aie deeply' imbedded in the ground, and although 
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eacli busli may contain 50 to 60 plants, they do not become top hea^y and stiong wind cannot 
fell them, being deep rooted in the ground 

6 The yield is abundant ^aeraging ],000, small bashets to 1 Doon (6 40 acies), of land 

7 The plants being stiong and healthy have a bettei chance of oalhstanding the effects 
of stiong wind and_of drought in August oi failure of later rams in Octobei Theaboie 
lemaihs cannot be appieciated without saying a few wolds regarding the lamfall m Ai-aLan 
ft IS a wet countiy having an ateiageiainf ill of 200 to 240 inches a jear Eainfall is more 
C 02110 U 6 foi the 1 iiids close to the sea shoie than the uplands, but no part of the countiy can 
conijilaiii of the w iiit of lains ffrom January to Apiil rainfall seldom registers more than 5 
inches, although the month of Jfay is faiily wet, yet the rains properly commence only about 
the fust ueek of June, July and August are the months of hear y rain, which giadually 
deciease fiom Septembei to Octobei and entnclv cease m Decembei 

] The extension of Co-opeiatnc Credit Societies to Aiahan Although the people have 
some ideas of Co-opeiative Societies, act they aie wanting in co-operation owing to ignorance 
With the sjiiead ot education, suitable explanations and Goaeinment control, the moienient is 
bound to be 2 iopulai and soon become an unqualified success 

The agiiciiltuial loans^given by Goiernment aie not populai, the individual advances'are 
not large enough and there is more trouble and expense in obtaining them 

That the cost of eiiltiiation for pioducing one crop in the ^Lyab District w'ould be large, 
and the ciiltn ators to defray all expenses annuallj horiow from the larious money lenders to 
the extent of about 50 lakh6j_on Promissoiy Notes, 2 fie<lge of gold, and on mortgages of land 
bearing interst from Rs 1-4-0 to 5 % per month 

2 Agriciilliiial schools and experimental farms An agiicultural school and an 
experimental farm should be stalled without any delay at Ahyab It is evident that school 
education in the piiuegiles of agricnltme is guiding the minds and habits of youth, yet the 
adult at practical work requires other kinds of help and teaching- Expenmental faims are 
reqiuied not onl} for the students but also for adults, to teach them by demonstration the 
problem of local faiming and to convince them bj successful lesults the truth of the teaching 
md the superiority of the methods employed 

3 The necessity foi the I'ownship officers to attend a course of lectures in agriculture 
A powerful impetus can begiien by Goiemment to make the acquisition of agncultural 
know ledge popular to beai a beneficial effect on agnculture by -requiring the selected candidates 
to attend a course ot lectures for a year in an agncultural college or school No candidates 
aie to be given in charge of a Township without having a certificate to that effect ff'his rule 
should be brought in force immediately Goieriiment sen ice is most popular amongst the 
people, all educated young men readily 20111 the sen ice It gives them influence and power, 
foi as Tow nship officeis the people look to them foi advice and guidance Being iniested 
with magisterial powers they are the most influential peo 2 ile in the distiict The;y go out on 
tours as Township officeis and come into contact with the people of then township TJiej 
inspect the country and often are engaged in crop cuttings They see every day how the culti- 
vatois 2 ilough then lands and sow^ then seeds and how they look after then cattle In times 
of cattle disease they Lave to visit the infected areas, and they can more intelligentlj 
enforce tlie lules of the Veteiinai^ Department and a 2 ipreciate the duties they hare to peiform 
in looking after the welfaie of the pieople of then township Their diiectioiis as to how the 
ploughing IB to be done, seed gram sown and in what mniinei the cattle aie to he looked after 
would soon be obeyed by the people— and would be also a pow erful-means of enlightening 
people m the Imowledgc of igiicultine — and checking defective methods the agricultniibts aiei 
adopting at piesent 


'Ihe reasons tohy Government aid is needed 

1 Manuie — Por want of knowledge the use of valuable manuie is neglected 

Agriculturists know from expeiience that the thrashmg grounds and the plots of land 
Vvheie cattle had been tied up in the previous jeai give them a much bettei outturn than the 
surrounding fields, yet no attempt had been made to collect fche-cattle manuie At present it 
IS difiieult to do so as cattle are allowed to sleep anywhere they like during the dry season 
The erection of cattle sheds would be a greg-t improvement both for the collection of cattle 
manuie and for bunging up and looking after cattle At piesent cultivators are satisfied with 
the manuie the giound possesses, consisting of the decayed lemains of vegetable mattei such as 
stubble, loots, leaves, grass and other weeds that have been ploughed under and the droppings 
of animals, birds and fow Is In some places the soil is enriched by deposits of alluvial silts 
brought down by the swollen riv'eis which inundate large tracts of land Natuie'has made 
the ground fertile in many places, hut skill and intelligence are required to produce a bumper 
crop The use of chemical manuies are unknown and bone meal is nevei prepared nor used 

2 Cattle — With the increased area of,cultivation the number of cattle have also increased 
At piesent there are 874,000 acies of culturahle lands in the Akyab District, of which 707,563 
acies aie under cultivation 
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Tho following Btatistics cillcil from Ibe fcettlemcnt report nre of interest — 


Plongli cittlo 


Other cnltlo 



1901 02 

1913 14 

f 1 — Oxen 

1 

. 50,4.iG 

105,576 

1 u — Bull huffaloob 

87,1 OG 

57,569 

\_iu— Cow buffaloes 

2G,7d7 

' 50,218 

Total plough cattle 

114,889 

213,862 

r 1 — Cow 

47,023 

93,710 

(. 11 — Young stock 

83,221 

92,842 

Total othei cattle 

130,211. 

180,552 

Guvnii Totvt. 

214,G33 

399,914 


U he ‘itnti'stic'i for the jeirs lOlt-lf), 191')-10 itc not ai'iilihlCj hut the cittlo hive 
m-TCiFcd coiiFickribh ahorc the fignres gnon for the jtir 1‘I13 11 

The oxen and cow a iro Fin ill 111(1 puny and a bettor hreel Rhoiild be iiitiodueed This 
would be done if GoMrnnient li.ic tihcn the qucFlion in hand 
.1 Griring grounds rcbcned in niFufficiciit 


{t^) The irea resontd is gri/ing ground 


1911 12 1913 14 

Cbj'llO 08,081 acres 


(fi) Occupied fallow lind used as granng groniid 


90,097 


The irei lettncd as giving ground works out at the rite of two hend of plough cittle or 
four held of ill cittle per icrc rcsenid and the cultnators keep by liigo area of occupied lands 
for graving puritoses iS'C«sed pnclicilU it full rates. The want of biilTicicnt graving groiinds 
IF now kccrilj felt hr the ciiUiratoi-F, niiny of them lime to send arvij their cattle < o the 
'Jiillj pi ices whore griFs cm he oht lined mu otherB grave their cittlo rn the ccmpicd hnds, 
left fallow fertile puqwfO -oirl^ i few of them wdiOFO Imdoironot fir from the rcsen ed 
graving grounds, gri/c their cittle rcgul irly Tiio graving giounds being iiiFuflicient, e\crj 
idide of graos IF Boon cilen up after tlic jdoughing if o\er, and the owners knowing tho 
Fi ircitj if all little ire Font tolhorcfcrirf graving ground make their own airmgemeiits 
for graving their i ittlc 

(ii) Crojts foi fodder cm he grown with id\intagc in jdaecs where padd) eaniiot be culti 
\iled No FUeii crops arc c\cr giowii in Arakan 
(hi) Straw'-stael F'Citfle esn he fed on straw' Negligent wisligc of stiiw thiongli 
igimrmec should ho prcrcnled — and st lekiiig of sir iw should be enforced — as 
at present straw KkicI s arc onh 1 few to oe found generally in Chiltigonim 
m 11 iges Scnoiib notiec should he taken of wmton mil niichierouR destruc- 
tion of straw b\ fiio Agriculluristb do not ns jet realise tlie import ince of 
straw for feeding c ittlo 

In the nionths of Tmuavj, 1 ehruarj and Man h, as grass os scarce, all cwttle eat sti aw, 
hut as soon as fr( sli 1)1 ides come out in tbecirly ranis bulTaloos refuse to be fed on sliaw, 
whereas cowb conFumc it throughout the jc-ir 

(ii) llran or nee meal is a faaouritclood with cows, but buffaloes are not fond of it — and 
bran is not used as fodder, although a 1 irgc nipply can ho had from the mills 
at Akjal) M’llh the increase of ploughing in summer, more bian would he 
utilised thin at present. Oxen arc preferable lo buffaloes for drr weather, 
hut 111 the runs oxen can hardly drag the plough and soon get exhausted in 
innd 

(p) Agrilcnllural education is ninch more impoitaut to a countiy such as Arakaii 
which depends foi its prosperity on the successful cultivation of paddj It 
is by agricultural education alone that the cultivators will come to learn the 
importaiieo of the different kinds of inanuio and of feeding and bleeding 
cittle and tho thorough preparation of tho soil foi sowing and the measures 
adopted for prevention of cattle disc.ise, for destruction of insects and pests 
and for protection against drought 


[IFttncis did not give oral evidence ) 
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Agi tcultw) ah products 

The chief agiicultural product of Ai-ikan Division is paddy The method of cultivating 
the lands has not altered, the cultivators still follow the piimitive way of cultivation I 
attribute this cause to the igiioiance of the people, so, theiefore, the Government might advise 
them to adopt new methods, and foi this purpose expeiimental farms should ^be established in 
each district As fai as Alv}ab District is concerned, the cultivatois raise onlv one crop, but 
in some places it is possible for them to raise two crops, t e , m places where fiesh water is avail- 
able, and for the cultivators to carry out this, it would be necessary foi them to have pumping 
machinei}’ , this they are unable to do foi want of funds Government might set up 
pumping machine and charge the cultivators 

The fertility of the paddy lands is getting exhausted , so far as I am awaie, the cultivators 
do nothing to fertilize their lands There is a continual complaint from the cultivatois 
that their outturn is getting leduced yeai hy yeai , to remedy this, I would suggest that 
Government should introduce some Lind of manuie and distiihute amongst the cultivators at 
actual costs 

The paddy market at ALyab IS controlled by demand from India The cnltivators aie 
Ignorant whether there is any demand fiom other countries or not, commercial newspapeis in 
the vernacular might be of some assistance to them m keeping them mfoimed vvheihei theie is 
a demand foi paddy from other countries, so that they can hold out and obtain best possible 
rates , 

Plantain, sugar-cane, coconut, sesamum, cotton and mustaid-seed are also mmoi pro- 
ducts of this distiict Sugai-cane cultivation might be encouiaged 

This palm is extensively grown on the banks of rivers and oieels The people evtiact 
this juice under license from the Government , before the juice ferments, it is sweet The 
natives make jaggery from this —an expeiiment might be made to manufacture sugar 

Forest products , 

Pamboo in this district covers large aieas of land , paper manufictuiefiom bamboo sliould 
be encouiaged, provided all the materials aie obtainable ^ ^ 

Benefits of railway communication ' < 

(1) To improve paddy tiade and other industiies 

(2) To reduce wages of labourers and price of food-stuffs . 

Jail competition 

Jails should not be allowed to compete with the public — all then pioduction should be 
utilised foi State purposes 

{Witness did not gne oial evidence) 
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Q 1 — I have expeiienced difficulties in raising capital foi industrial puiposes The 
difficulties solely concern the raising of capital To remove these difficulties the following 
suggestions aie submitted — 

(t) foi matron of societies, 

{li) grant of loan from banks, and 
{ill) grant of financial aid by Government in some way oi other 

Q 2 —In Upper Burma, capital is geneially laised by boiiowing the sum from Chetties 
at a high rate of inteiest 

Q 2(a) — The other methods by which capital may -be drawn are — 

(t) by constituting co-operative societ es , 

(,“) Suiting loans from banks through the help of Government , 

(ni) by receiving financial aid from Government in some way oi othei 
The above sources will enable the people to undertake industrial enterprises with ease 
Q S — I have never undertaken such enterprises 
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<3 4- — I have Lid no experience of ifc >- 

Q 5 — I think existing and new industricB should receive Government aid as follows — Go\ eminent 

Assistance 


N 

{vill) 


{/) 1 am in fivoni of the grants-in-aid , ^ 

{ii) I approve of the grant of bounties according to the kinds of industries , 

{ni) the money should be refunded to Government in view of their guarantee , 

(tv) loans with interfest should be given , 

{v) the aid should be on the hire purchase system , 

(( i) pait of capital should'^be provided by Government , 

(an) if hnancnl aid is obtained I agree to the piiichasa by Government of pro- 
ducts for limited periods , 

I am in favoui of tbe assessment of income-tax on tbe profits of undertakings 
according to then cksses for a limited period and an industry or articles used 
in an industry sliould be exempted from payment of any tax 


Q 6 — If Government assistance is given to the above methods they leqmrc Govern- 
ment contiol and if they are undei Goveinnient coiJtrol an auditor should be appointed 

Q 7 — I have had no experience of it Pioneer Faotoriee 

Q 8 — Goieniment should give aa-.istance to new industries in Burma to enable them 
to maiiufactuie — 


(t) different kinds of cloth from cotton , 

- (it) sugai or lagirery from fresh palm-toddy , 

{fit) diffeiont kinds of soap and dye from soap-sand > 

Q 9 —In undeitaking vuy industiial enterprise, difficulties aiise owing to the 
insnfiicienc'j of capit il, c y people are unable to mauufactuie cloth fiom cotton and to 
extract ml fiom cotton-seeds for uant of adequate capital , these industues can be earned on 
if they are financed eithci by Co-opeiati\e Societies or by Government 

Q 10 — Existing or new banking agencies sliould give financial assistance tomdustuil 
undei takings ivith or without guarantee subiect to suitable conditions 

<2 lO^n) — If industries have dealings with banks theie should hi a banking law 
Q II — I know of- no mdustiies which have been developed by the a'^sistance of Co- 
operative Societies 

Q, 12 — Ihere is none 

<2 12 (ff) — In the interests of commerce, facilities should be given with a view to inciease 
tbe trade in Burma as m other countiics 

<2 19 — Demonstration factories for any industry should bo adopted in Buima 
24' — Yes, it should be adopted 

31 — It is advisible that there should be indu-.liial exhibitions 

32 — It IS propel that they should be held by Goieinment 

37 — The qnincipal Government Departments should exhibit m museums the Forcing 
articles they use or publish lists of them 

Q 39 — To give facilities in maiketing indigenous products assistance should be given 
tliiough hanks, societies or new agencies 

Q 41 — I think comrrcicnl growth is hindeied owing to the lack of education 
Q 47 — The Pro\ ince is henehted by the establishment of these schools 
Q 48 — Both the systems are good 

Q 50 — In my opinion it is hettei th it industrial schools should be undei the control 
of the Department of Industnes ^ 

Q 7] — Institutions should be established 

Q 78 — It will be a good thing to have a hhraiy where woiks of reference both in 
English and Burmese aie available 

<2 80 — The establishment of a College of Commerce is necessary and it should receive 
Government aid 

Q 81 — It should be established at Rangoon oi Mandalay 

85 — Govcinmeut should either establish or assist journals 

86 — The propiielois of journals should publish industrial matters for general inform- 
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112(i) — Government should assist^ these industries all along — ^from the time the Geneial 
cotton IS grown till the cloth is manufactnied , from the time the silkworm is reared till the 
Bilk passes through the loorrr as different kinds of wealing appai el , and from the time tne 
sugarcane is cultivated till sugar is made 

( IFtinesa dtd noi gw oral evidence ) 
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hidustnal J)cudopmcnL %n Burma 

^ ' lu an examitiTtion of the meisures ■nhich can he taken £oi fnitheranco of industrial 

development in this province, I shall distinguish betiveen— 

(«) large industries, and 

> (i) minoi or cottage industries 

XJndoi the foimei head I include the industries in vliicli mechanical power is emplojed 
m the processes of manufacture or which require the emplo 3 mont of a hodj of skilleil and 
unskilled labour working in to-operation Under the head of minor or cottage industries I 
place the mmor industries which can be undertaken by a man and his f imilj , or by a small body 
of men working together and Avhicli do not require the cmplojment of any large amount of 
capital or of highly skilled supervision 

2 My leason foi making this broad distinction between the l\NO classes of industries ib 
that the measuies of Government support needed by largo and cottage industnes will be found 

' on ex imiintion to bo different in then nature "When a largo industry has been established 
and has proved itself to be commercially successful, no assistance on the pait ot Go\ eminent is 
oidmarily needed to ensure its fuither development Capital can be obtained in the open 
maiket Buflieient to finance undertakings which have been proied to bo successful, and the 
peioons or firms engaged m such industries are in a position to sconle the skilled and technical 
staff needed for management and control (I am writing both here and elsewhere in this note 
with reference to normil prc-w'ar conditions The di/ficulties which haie arisen since the out- 
break of wai both in obtaining capital and in securing skilled snpenising staff m ly be expected 
to disappear after the end of the war ) The aim of Goieinment in its relation to large indus- 
tries should be directed rather to the encouragement of new industnes which give promise of 
success but- which haie not jet been tested on a commercial scale The attitude of financiers 
and businessmen in the East towards anj new departure is distinctly conscivative, and the 
country may possess possibilities m the xvay of raw product or othei advantages for the 
establishment of some new industry which will lemain undoveoped from year to year unless 
some encouragement or assistance is given by Goiernment in the initial stages of the induiit^j 

3 With minor or cottage industries the position is rather the conveise The people 
engaged in these industries are ordiiiarily^of the poorest elasses with little or no capital of their 
own and they are compelled to borrow at high rates of interest, which absoib the whole of their 
profits and leaie them no margin from which to bettoi their position Their poierty precludes 

~ them from obtaining advice is to the directions in w hicli they can improie tlieir implements 
and methods of mauufactuie and as to the best markets for purchase of law materials niid sale 
of the mauufactuied products The me isurcs to bo t ikcn hi Got ernment m relation to these 
small industries sliould bo diiected to the support and development of existing industries rathei 
than to the establishment of now industries Assistance is chiefly needed in the financing of ^ 
the industries, in the pi oiision of skilled adi ice, and in the oigauiration of schemes foi the 
purchase and sale of products 

' 4 The most impoitant of the existing large industnes in the piovmce arc ricc-milling, 
t'mber extiaction, timber c_onveision, raining (moie paiticul iily oil winning) oil-rofining, cotton 
ginning, iron foundries, match factoiics, ship building, and lubber estates and factories 
These industnes are all too well known to need desciiptioii There is also a large trade 
in the expoit of the raw and manufactured products of the country and in the import of 
manufactuied goods of all kinds The possibilities of the province as regaids the establishment 
of new industries of this laige class wall be examined in a later paiagraph of this note 

5 Some of the best known minor oi cottage industries aie silk wealing, cotton weaving, 
lacquer work, potteiy and tile manufacture, mat weaving, boat building, caipentry, Salt 
manufacture, umbrella making, blacksmitli^s work, silver, ivoiy, metal and wood caning I 
attach notes on potteiy, lacquer work and silk and cotton weaving by Sir Morris, the 
Provincial Art Officer and Pniicipal of the Government School of Engineering, Insein 
Mr Morris has been placed on special duty dmiDg recent'months to examine -and report on 
some of the more impoitunt of these industries A complete industrial suivey of the province 
IS needed before full information can be given as to the natiiie and extent of all local 
industries 

0 In the above classification of industries I bavm not included agriculture, w hich is in a 
sense the most important industry in the province The bulk of the agiicultuial land consists 
of small holdings owned by peasant propiietois, and for oiii present puiposes agriculture will 
be correctly classified as a minor industry The chief needs of the Burman cultivatoi are 
more capital, better advice regarding crops tb be grown and methods of cultivation and 
improved arrangements for obtaining puie seed, manures, etc , and foi maikotiug his produce 
I do not place rubber estates in the same classification as agyculluie generally, as the largei 
rubber properties aie owned by films who are in a position to provide 'killed management 
and to construct and equip the factones needed for treatment of the rubbei 
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'' The scope of the cnqnuy which is being made hy the Industrial Commission is indicat- 
ed. by the set of questions issued to witnesses, and m the following paragraphs 1 deal with 
the points raised in these questions with the assistance of the replies received from the 
witnessSs in this province 
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t — Ftmnetal Aid to Industnal Enterjirises 

8 The replies of the Burma Chamber of Commerce and of other witnesses with commer- q j 2 
cial experitnce show that there is no reaLdifSculty in raising capital in Burma 01 fiom India 
for large industrial enterpiises which are helieied to be on a sound footing Capital has also 
been f ortbiToming from the United Kingdom for investment in w ell established industries 
The returns on such capital are being assessed to income-tax at present both in India and at 
home, and with the present high rates of income-tax this double assessment wall, as the Chamber 
of Commerce point out, seriously discourage the investment of home capital in future either 
in Burma or other parts of India 

9. The capital needed for financing small local industries is obtained mostly from wealthy 
monej-lendeis who reside in the localities 111 which the industries ale being carried on The 
workers live from hand to mouth with little beyond their personal credit, and borrow the 
money for their needs at high rates of interest which leave them with fittle or no profit on 
their industry and place them in the hands of their creditors The provision of cheapei capital 
IS one of the chief needs of these small industries, and co-operative credit societies promise 
to be the agency by which this need can best be met A body of w orkers organized in such 
a society are in a position to obtain loans from co-operative banks at reasonable rates much 
below those charged by the village money-lendei Such a society has already been formed 
to their great advantage by the silk weavers at Amarapura, and the introduction of this system 
of finance in other loc<dities and in other small industries can be undei taken so soon as a careful 
study of each industry has been made with a view to ascert un whether the industry can bo 
profitably undei taken under more favourable conditions as regaide capital, etc 

10 The position as regards agriculture is much the same as for other small industries, 
except that the financing of agriculture through co-operatue credit agency has been much 
further developed and is now widely spiead in several districts, chiefly in Uppei Burma The 
further extension of this system awaits a w'lder growth of a knowledge of its advantages 
amongst the agncultural population and provision of laiger funds by the co-opeiative banks, 
through w hom the societies arc financed 

XI The capital raised in Burma for industnal undeitakings has been suhsciibed mostly Q 2a. 10 
m Rangoon by a comparatively small section of the population and the people of the country 
as a whole hav e shown no general inclination to invest their money in industries other than 
agnoullute except in so fai as small industries have heen financed hy local money-lenders 
The amount ot capital lying idle in the hands of small holders must be considerable and it is 
possible that a growing share of this capital may be made available foi industnal investment 
if, wath the spread ol the co-opeiativc movement, distnct banks can be generally established 
under local management which wall bo able to bung home the advantages of banking to the 
lieople and will inspire them with greiter confidence than they possess in the larger hanks 
whose work is centrahzed m Rangoon and a few other towns 

12 Riiima 16 a province in which there is still considerable scope for the further development Q 3 
of most forms of industrial enterprise The Chamber of Commerce mention, however, that 
this statement does not apply to the rice-roillmg industry and that theie aie at present more 
mills than can be kept fully employed A reason foi this overcrowdmg of the trade is possibly 

to he found in the speculative nature of the local nee maiket and in the consequent uncertainty 
as to the profits to be obtained in the iice milling industry fiom year to jear 

13 Financial aid has not been given by Government to anv industnal enterpiises other Q i 
than agriculture in Burma Government loans to cultivators are issued in accordance with the 
rules which have been framed under the Laud Impiovcment Loans Act, 1883, and the 
Af'ncultQnsts’ Loans Act, Ibh^t These loans are intended to enable cultivators to meet then 
agncultural expenses and are ordinarily repayable with interest in instalments covering a 
peiiod of one to five years Such loans have met With very limited success as a means of 
iinancing agnculture The total sum needed for such a pu^ose is much larger than Govern- 
ment can be expected to provide, whilst the enquiiies to he made and security to be taken lu 
order to protect Government against loss before such loans can he given discourage the 
cultivator and induce him to look ordinaiily to the local money-lender lathei than to 
Government for the assistance which he needs The total sum advanced as loans during the 
financial year 1916-17 was 1112,70,813, and the total amount outstanding at the end of that 
year was R14,73,867 , whilst the advances of private money made to cultivatois through the 
agency of co-operative hanks and co-operative societies amounted to no less a sum than 
R38,39,812 on the 30th June 1917 The figures for Government loans do not include a sum 

of S7 ,01,074 which has heen advanced for the colonization of new areas through co-operative 
societies established in such areas As these colonies become fiimly established the Govern- 
ment loans will he repaid and the financing of the societies will be taken over by the co- 
operative hanks The figures show clearly that as CO operation glows Government loans will 
play an inappreciable part in financing agriculture as a whole audit will piobahly he found 
that suoh loans can heat be diverted entirely to the opening up of new areas to cultivation 
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14 It js difficult to suggest any genera] linc=! on winch Govornmont aid should be giten to 
e'^isting or netv industiios, as the nature of each industi^ needs to ho eeparatelj considered 
befoie any satisfactoiy decision can be foimed Ordinarily monetaiy assistance by Govern- 
ment IS not required in the case of any existing large industiy and in the case of a nen industry 
of this class I think, that gcnerallyJGoternnicnt! funds and olhei assistance should be diiected to 
the provision or suppoit of an iiidividu il pioneer under taking established totost and prove the 
commeicial uorth of the industrj, rather than to measuies framed for the encouragement of 
the industiy as a whole So soon as a large industi^j has been proved to be commeiciallv success 
£ul no suppoi-t by Government is likely to be needed for its fui thei de\ elopinent. and more harm 
than good may result fiom bolstering up bj Government measures an industry which cannot 
maintain itself without such support Exemption from income-tax and other forms of taxation 
may be of some small assistmce to a new mdustij, but suih exemption can bo of a temporarj 
nature only, and it is hardly likel} to have an} appreciable effect on the development of the 
industry 

15 An exception needs to be made to the general statement against the financing of 
laige industries in the case of rubbci cultivation oi siinilai undertakings which lesnlt in the 
opening up of large areas of waste land, and in the general development of the resources of the 
Piovince A peison or firm investing money in such an industry must wait for some }ears 
before he obtains a return on his capital, and whilst the success of the indnstr} may have been 
established in areas already taken up, financial assistance by Govcinment to now undertakings 
may mateiiilly hasten the growth of the industry Government advances have been found to 
be of gieat assistance to rubbei cultivation in the Federated Jfalay Statis, and I attach a cop} 
of a letter which I addressed a shoit time ago to the local Goveininent, in which I have 
lecommcnded that a lubber sun cv should be made in this piovince and tint Government 
loans should bo giv en foi the encouragement of such cultivation Mining operations might 
be held to fall under this head and to constitute an industi} for which Goveinmont loans 
mi^ht well be made, wcie it not that the nature of the indusli} is speculative to an extent 
which reiidois it impossible to say in what insLiiices loans cm suitably be made !Mone} 
giants-in-aid might also bo made by Government to industries of this class and to firms 
engaged 111 foiestr} for the ponstiuction of roads or othei means of communication which 
will be of public benefit 

16 I look to co-operative societies as the best agonc} for the financing of small 
industries Wheic such industries have been found on enquir} to be on a sound bisis the 
necessaiy funds would ordinarily be forthcoming flora co-operative banks, but instances may 
occui in which financial aid bv Goveininent is needed for a time until such banks are prepared 
to find the money Assistance m such cases would ordinarily be nude by loans to the 
CO opeiative societies formed by the vvorl eis in the industr} I have dealt above with the 
financing of agiicnlture thiough the agency of co-oporntivo credit societie"' An intcicsting 
note has been furnished b} Mi L Dawson, Managing Dnoctor of the Agricultural Loan 
Compan}, Limited, PyapOn, on the advantages of the establishment of agricultuial banks for 
financing agricultuic The subject is of too large a nature to be dealt with here, but 1 may 
note two soiious objections to such a system of finance In the first place such a bank must 
require individual seem it} foi ifc> loans and cannot meet the needs of the poorest class of 
cultivators who have no secuiity to offei and aie most in need of assistance In the second 
place an agricultural bank is prepared to make advances so long as the security is sahsfactorj 
without regard to the actual agricultuial needs of the applicant and does not therefore offer 
that encouiagemcnt to thrift which is given undci the cooperative s}stem In Eg}iit, 
where the system of agricultural banks under Government suppoit has been highly developed 
there has not been that resulting benefit to the cultiv atoi which was anticipited when the 
movement was staited 

17 I consider that pioneer factoiies should be established b} Government both for 
laige and small industries whenevei it is found aftci full eiiquir} that a new induslrj promises 
to be commeicially successful and private cnterpiise is not piepaied to mike the new 
departure All the information which Government possesses regarding the possibilities of the 
industiy should be made public in 01 dei that it may be seen whethei private effort will bo 
made to start the industry befoie Government embaiks on the vcntuie It would need 
to be determined in each paitieulai ca'C whether the pioneer factory should be entirely a 
Government concern oi whethei Gov emmeiit should assist an individual oi firm who would be 
willing to come foiwaid, eithei by financing the undoitaking, by granting certain siiecial 
privileges as legards the raw produce needed in manufactuie, or in such other manner as ran 
be ananged without inteifeience with any of the existing indastiies in the province 
The piesent development of rubbei cultivation in Burma has been due to the establishment of 
the expeiimental lubbei plantation bj Government at Mergui, and the Silk Weaving Institute 
at Amaiapuia is pioving to weavers thiougbout the province that qualities of woven silks of 
which they were hitherto unawaie can be pioduced at a piofit A monC} grant was promised 
by Government tow aids the establishment of i sugai leCuery in the Miiibu Distiiot, hut the 
scheme has fallen thiough for the piesent owing to the wai, and Government has recenth 
undei taken to allow a leduced land leveiiue assessment on sugarcane cultivition iii a block of 
land in the Toungoo Distiict with the object of encouraging the establishment of a refineij 

18 Pioneer factoiies foi laige industiies have seived their purpose when the} have 
pioved to the satisfaction of the public that the industry has been a commercial success, 
and Government should then dispose of the factory on the best teims which it can secure. 
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This course was followed with the rubber plantation at Mergui In the case of small 
industries it ina^ be found desnablc to maintain a pioneei factory as a demonstration factory 
to encourage the spread of Lnowledge of the irew methods In such cases the factory 
should be kept solely for purposes of domonstiation or for further imestigation, and the 
articles which it produces should not be allowed to compete m the market with aiticles of 
private manufacture 

19 No action appears to be desiiable on the part of Government foi the promotion ofQ 12a 
Trade Guilds in Burma A complete system of co-opeiative oiganization should pirovide 
small industiies with the assistance to the industry which is giien by these Guilds in other 
countries 

20 Provided that Guveinmeut assistance is lestiicted to the pioneeung of new industiies Q 13, 14 
and to the establishment of demonstration factories for existing small industiies theie should be 

no fear that the action of Government will cause any undue interference with private 
enterprises in the country or with established external trade 


IT — Techiical Aid to Indusiites 

21 Technical 01 scientific aid to industrial enterpi ises has been given by Government Q 16,10 
in Burma in geology, agriculture and foiestrj and in silk weaving Experiments were made 

by Government in the production of tannin extracts but without success The researches of 
the Geological Department are reported to have been of material assistance to the firms 
engaged m oil winning and wolfram mining, and a more complete geological survey of the 
province will be of gieat value to tbe mining industry as a whole Inv estigations in 
agiiculture and forestry have been starved hitherto for want of the necessary staff, and in both 
^ of these branches there is wide scope for further development The Silk Weaving Institute 
has already rendered substantial benefit to the cottage weaving industry 

22 No cases ha'e arisen to my knowledge in which Goiernment experts have been lent Q 17 , 18 
or could suitably have been lent to private firms or companies The large firms engaged in 
industrial enterprises prefer to engage then own experts, and with small industries expert 
advice should be given to the workeis as a whole and not to any individual Possibly instances 

may arise in which a pioneer factory is established with the support of Goi ernment and in 
which the semces of a Goieinment expert could suitably be placed for a time at the disposal 
of the film taking up the new industry Offioeis of the Public Works Department might be 
permitted to assist private fiims with advice as to the alignment and method of construction 
of roads, budges, etc In such oases, it is essential, in my opinion, that all the information 
obtained by the expert should he at the disposal of Government and should be made public if 
Government so decide 

23 The present need in Burma is for pioneer rather than demonstration factories The Q 19, 20 
countiy possesses large potentialities in raw mateiials and pioducts which have yet been 
undeveloped 01 which are being- exported in their raw state for manufacture elsewhere, and 
pioneer factories are needed with a view to ascertain to what extent pioduction of existing 

and new materials needed in manufacture can he developed, and whether conversion of raw 
materials into manufactured articles can profitably be undertaken here Branches of manu* 
facture which are yet undeveloped and for which a supply of law materials exists or could 
probably be produced in the province are leather tanning, sugar refining, staich manufactuie, 
paper pulp and paper manufacture, 3 ute manufacture, soap making the manufacture of tannin 
extracts, and pottery work This list is in no sense exhaustive and cannot be completed 
until industrial surveys have been made of the whole piovince A demonstration factory 
has already been established by Government foi silk weaving as a cottage industry, and 
similar factories wall be needed foi other =mall industries when then commercial possibilities 
have been proved by means of pioneer factories 

24 The Scientific and Technical Department of the Imperial Institute has been of q gj 22 23, 24 

assistance 111 the investigations made by the Agricultural Department in Burma into the ^ ' 

commercial possibihties of agricultural pioducts I know of no other branches of industry in 

which the Imperial Institute has been able to come to oui aid, and think it might be able 
to render more assistance if there were a local institute in touch with industrial development 
in the province by which references could be addressed to the Imperial Institute I offer no 
opinion as to the extent to which research on special subjects should he earned out in the 
United Ningdom rathei than in India, 01 as to the manner in which the Advisory Council 
for fiesearch in the United Kingdom can assist Indian Industrie-, 

23 There is a pressing need foi further industrial surveys in all branches of industry in Q 25, 2G, 27 
Burma Agriculture, forestry and mining would all benefit greatly by such surveys, which 
would add to our present infoimation as to the raw products w hioh are being or can be 
obtained in the province, and as to the localities in which the mineral wealth is most likely to 
be found Agriculture and forest surveys__ should be undertaken by the Agricultural and 
Forest Departments, which both need extra^staff to enable this work to be carried out The 
geological survey would be undertaken by the Geological Department, which might well be 
re organiBed as a provincial department m this province under a head who would deal 
with all matters relating to mining A suivey is also needed of the small industries in the 
province with the object of determining the possibilities of development of each industry 
Such a survey should be undertaken by the Department of Industries, when suck a department 
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lias been created The infoimation obtained by tbo surveys of the various departments 
should be made public from time to time rn such foi-m as is most convenient 

26 The need does not appear to liavfe been felt in Burma for Consulting Engineers 
appointed by Government to aid industrial enterprises by technical advice. 

Ill — Assistance in Marleting Products 

27 We have no commercial museum in Burma Such a museum eslablisbed in Eangoon 
would be of great value to the province The museum should contain speLimcns of all the 
raw and manufactuied articles produced in Burma which are of commercial importance, and 
should bavealibraiy, from winch copies could be obtained of all available litciature relating to 
these products The curator in cbaigc of the museum should bo competent to furnish 
information to enquirers regarding the different products in the museum, and should be an 
officer with considerable technical experience A person not thoroughly familiar with the 
province has the greatest difficulty at present m ascertaining what raw and manufactured 
articles the country is capable of producing , « hat quality of each aiAiclc is being produced, 
and in wliat places and quantities the articles can he procured The Jack of this information 
may result in much time and money being spent in fruitless enquiries and acts as a serious 
discouragement to trade development A proposal to construct a commercial museum for 
Burma in Eangoon is at present under the consideration of a small committee consisting of 
officials and non-offieials, and it is hoped to place shortly before Government a scheme for 
such a museum Difficulty has been found in the selection of a suitahlo site and in drawing 
up a design foi a museum which will meet provincial needs and will he within the limits of 
provincial finances The committee aim at securing a site which w ill be within easy reach of 
the commercial centre of Eangoon, and will at the same time ho sufficiently large to peimit of 
periodic industrial exhibitions being held in the mnsoum grounds 

28 There aie no sale agencies or commercial empona for the sale of the products of 
minor or cottage industries Ariangemcnts could ho made if thought desirable for the sale 
of such products in tbo commercial museum, when it has been cstalnished , hut I am inclined 
to the view that it will he found more satisfactorj to provide for the sale of these products 
in Eangoon and other largo towns either by pi,ivate dealers or by co operative sale societies, 
and that the functions of the museum should be restricted to an exhibition of the products, 
with information as to the places at winch thoj’' can ho piocuied I attach no great impor- 
tance to travelling exhibitions of the pioducts of minor industries These products become 
sufficiently well known through the agency of sliopkcepeis and petty dealers, and central 
exhibitions will assist to the same end 

29 The fust industrial exhibition was held in Burma in December 1516 and attained a 
gi eat measuie of success in spreading a knowledge of the industrial possibilities and needs 
of the province, and in hruiging buyers and sellers into touch with each other The exhi- 
bition was held by Government and was controlled bj a small committee Material assistance 
in the exhibition of raw and manufactured products, machinery and processes of manufacture, 
was given by the principal firms, and it is the general opinion that exhibitions of this kind 
should he held at periodic mtcivals in future Such exhibitions should be piimanly of an 
industrial nituie and should ho populai in chaiacter to such extent only as is needed to make 
them attnctive to the industrial sections of the population 

30 I am stiongly in favour of the proposal to appoint trade repiesentatives in Great 
Britain, the colonies and foreign countiies, to represent the trade of Burma and India These 
representatives should he men with commercial training and should he fully informed as to 
the quality and price of the diffeient articles which Burma can produce, and as to the needs 
of the province in imported aificles The repiesentatives should not themselves engage in 
trade of any kind, and should furnish full information from time to time to the local 
Government oi to a local trade bureau as to the possibilities of opening up new markets or of 
developing existing markets for the sale of Buim i products and as to the sources from which 
Burraa^’s needs for outside pioducts can best be met Temporary Commissions for special 
enquiries might possibly be necessary on occasions, hut the need foi these should rarely occur 
if a system of tiade lepresentatives were proper Ij organwed No need has been felt for trade 
representatives for Burma in other provinces of India Trade relations between the different 
provinces are closely established at present 

31 The publication by Government departments of the lists of articles winch they 
require and the local pnichases of aiticles of suitable quality whera these can be obtained at a 
price not above the cost of similar impoited articles seem to bo the only measures needed in 
this connection foi the pioteotioii of Indian industries 

32 Theie is a need for gieatei banking facilities in the marketing of unhusked rice and 
othei raw products Difficulty is found at piesent in making lomittances of money from one 
place to anothei in the province and banking oiganization is required which would render 
more fluid money invested in gram and other produce which has been puichased for storage 
and not for immediate sale 

IF — Othei Forms of Ooveinment Aid to Indiistiies 

83 Ordinarily Government should demand a fan puce in the open market for the raw 
jpaterials.whioh it owns Sale at anything below the market pnee confers an undue benefit 
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on tlie puichiser in Ins competition witli othei less saecesstul films and does not assist the 
trade as a whole Where Goveuiiiient has i mniopuly oC the riw piodiiot there may be 
difficulty at tunes in determining what is a fan market value and it mar be n“co:sary to 'take 
measures in the disposal of the produce which will ensiiic that the trade is not biought undoi 
the contiol of one or two firms only An exception to the general lule that the full market 
price should he demanded may ho desiiable where endeavoui is being made to start a new 
industry In cases of this nature there may be 3Ustification for the giant of raw pioduce for 
a limited teim of years either free oi at lates below those obtainable in the open market, mth 
the object of establishing the industry 

34 - The land policy of this Goiernmont is directed towards the system of peasant Q 4i 
piopiietoiship, and such a system may be said to retard agricultural development in that small 
land owners have neither the means nor the knowledge to enable them to employ the imple- 
ments and methods, and to use the manures and other matoiials needed for scientific 
agriLultuie On the other hand it cannot be said that, with one oi two notable exceptions, 
the owners of large estates, where such exist in this province, have shown any greatei 
endeavour than the small owner to introduce improvements m methods of agriculture As a 
class they have contented themselves with seeming such rentals as their tenants are willing 
to pay, and left the tenants to cultivate the land in the manner they thought best The 
remedy for CMsting defects in our agricultural methods appears to lie in the development of 
the Agncultural Department, bj which improved methods will he brought to the knowledge 
of the cultivator, and in the extension of co operative oigauivations, by which gioups 
of cultivators will be enabled to equip themselves in a manner beyond the means of the 
individual 

35 Under the Land Dcvenue Rules waste land IS granted or leased by Government forg ^2 
purposes of cultivation either revenue free or at favourable rates of revenue foi a term of ^ 
years, and the existing rules for the disposal of laud for such purposes are lecepted as 
geneinllj smtahlc A rental based on a percentage of the full letting value of the site is 
leviable under the rules for waste land gi anted 01 leased for industrial purposes from the 
commencement of the terra It is suggested that some initial concession in the matter Of rent 
might he allowed where land is taken up for a new industry, and I see no objection to the 
adoption of such a principle The area required would ordinal ily be small and the concession 
would involve no gicat loss to Government, whilst it might be ot appieciable assistance to the 
now industry 

3 C Under the Land Acquisition Act, ISO-t, land may not be acquired by Government q, 43 ' 
for an individual or firm, and may be acquired for a company in cases only w here the work for 
which the laud is being acquired is likelj to prove useful to the puhlu and the company has 
entered into an agreement with Government as to the terms on which the public shall use the 
work Instances maj arise, such as, for example, the work of constrnction of a pipeline, where 
the work may not he for the direct benefit of the public and in which an important industry 
may bo senonsly hampered if Government cannot assist in acquiring the land I think there- 
fore that some power might he given to Government in the Act to acquire land for private 
purposes where it is pioved to the satisfaction of Government that the land to be acquiied is 
essential to the purposes o| an industry and that other suitable land is not available Such a 
power might he safeguarded by a provision that measures shall not be taken for acquisition 
until public notices have oeen issued and all persons concerned have been given an oppoitunity 
of being hoard against the proposal to acquire the land 

87 Arrangements tor the supply hj Government of water or watei powei foi indnstiial 
purposes arc unsatisfactory in that there are no regulations dealing with nghts in watei, and 
the public have not been informed of the terms aiil conditions on which they can obtain such 
rights Questions of water supply and water power are becoming of growing impoitance with 
the development of mining and other industries, and in a revised Land Revenue Code which 
IS now being framed it is proposed to give the local Government the power to fiame rules to 
regulate the use 01 supply of the water in rivers, stieams and watercourses 

V — Training of Lahoui and Sitpennstotu 

38 It IS almost axiomatic that the spread of piimary education assists indnstiial develop- Q 4i 
ment Education leads to a growth in intolligonce and increases the value of labour, more 
particularly of skilled labour Skilled workmen aio being tiamed at present in the couise of 
their cmplojment in the factories or othci industries in which they are engaged, and 
apprentices arc being sirailailj trained in certain of these industnes The mdustiial and 
technical schools in the prov race consist of the engineering school at Insein, in which the 
pupils are taught engmeeruig both foi Government and private employment, and the Burma 
Forest School at'Pyinmana, wdiich trams the snhoidinatc stall of the Foi est Department 
There 16 also the 'Weaving Institute at Aniaiapnia, in which adult w eaveis are being taught 
improved methods 

89 Onr system of technical training needs to he better organized There should, I con- q 45 , 61 
Elder, ho Government Technical Schools in which skilled training should he given to fit the 
pupils for eraploj ment in the various industries whicli exist in the province Thei n should bo 

two grades of pupils in such schools The low er grade would consist of boys who had received 
an elementary education up to the 4 th oi 5 th shindard, and who wmuld be given in the verna- 
cular such theoretical and practical instruction as would enable them to become skilled jvorkmeu 
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jn the tiades in nhich thej would be employed The highei com so nould consist of boys with 
highei educ itional qualifications ind with a Lnowledge of Englisli, uho would be gnen mae 
Bcientific instruction which would fit them for employment as shilled supenisois and mimgeis 
Theie is a great deal th in Burma of men of this cl iss to occupy a place between the highly 
shilled European management and the body of labouicrs Such a neid ins been paifitularly 
felt of late in the wolfram mining in Taior Burmans who Ind icceived a technical training 
m mining sufficient to enable them to suiiouise and coiitiol the labour employed on the mines 
would have found leady employment in Tnioy and would baa o been of gieaf issisfance in the 
raining industiy 

40 The course of tiaming in both the lower and higiier giades sbonld be of a practical 
natuie and should bo accompanied by peiiods of employ mont in a factory or worhshop of the 
particuhi trade which is being taught, wbcrcacr lliis can be aiianged This method is being 
tollowed at the Goa'oinment Engineeiing School at present 

41 Theie appeals to be an opening foi night schools in Bangoon, and one such school 
might be estiblishcd by Goaernment as an expeiimentil measure Here again it might be 
found necessary to have two classes of insti notion, and in the lower class it might be found 
desirable to combine primary education with clementaiy technical education, as many of the 
men attending the classes might haao bad little or no education bitheito 

43 Technical schools, “similar to tho institute it Amaiapma, are also needed for the 
training of adult woihmcn in the various nnnoi or cottage industries 8uth a training would 
be almost wholly jnacticil and would need tobogiaouby tcacheis specially skilled in each 
of the tiades 

43 All technical training should, in mv opinion, bo under the contiol of the Department 

of Industries when it has been formed, and not under the Department of Education The 
latter depaitment is not in sufficiently close touch with the industiial deaelopment of the 
piovince to enable it to determine the courses of instruction to he giacn in the schools, and 
its officeis haae not rcceiaed the tiaining winch would enable (hem to supervise the practual 
Side of technical woik The Depaitment of Education should ai range in consultation with 
the Depaitment of Industries that (ho coui'^e of instruction both in elementaiy and more 
advanced schools under the Education Department should be drawn up so ns to proaide that 
lads who intend afterwaids to fake a couise of technical training cither in tho lower or higher 
grade wall be instructed in a manner best fitted to suit ihcm ior such training In the 
advanced schools there might possibly be a technical side in which special attention would be 
giaen to higher mathematics, physics, chemistry and similar subjects of i iluo in industiial 
pursuits ' ' 

44 Government might assist the employees of well-known firms to study conditions 
and methods in other countiics by commending such persons to the Governments of the 
countries concerned whole assistance of this kind is sought by the firm I do not know of 
any other form in which assistance towaids such enquiries tan suitably be given Theie are 
no industiies suppoited *by Government vihich could be required to train technical experts 
I can express no opinion regarding the standards of examination foi mechanical engineers and 
the qualifications required in an engineer in chaige of a piime mover 

TI — Genet al Official AilmviistiaUon and Organization 

45 There is no piovincial oiganivation in Buima for the development of industiies, and 
such an organivation is urgently needed Indushial questions are dealt with in several 
departments, none of which have the time and knowledge to enable them to deal with these 
questions thoroughly, and as a consequence industrial problems are apt to be neglected and no 
clearly defined policy is follow ed 

'i6 It IS esseutiil to my mind tint there should be a Diieetor of Industiies foi the 
province I hav e advocated such an appointment foi some time and I trust tint it may b^ 
found possible to sancticfii the appointment at once and that tho pioposal mav not be lequucd 
to await consideration of the general scheme foi industrial dev clopment A careful expert study 
IS needed of oui industrial position as regards both large and small industiies before Govern- 
ment can determine in what directions assistance should be given, and such an enquiry cannot 
be brought within the scope of any existing Gov einment depaitment The functions of the 
Director would be to centralize information regarding the vaiious indiistnes of the piovince 
and as regards foreign maikets for Burma pi odnets, to assist piivate individuals and firms 
in obtaining infoi matron on industiial questions, to advise tho local Government on all 
matters relating to industrial development, to supeiviso and control technical instinction of all 
kinds, and to frame and cairy out schemes foi encouragement and develo|'ment of minor local 
industries He should be in close touch with the Agricultural, Forest and Co oper dive Depart- 
'ments, and with the Mines Department if these were established, and should be concerned 
generally with the advancement of all measures of industiial importance I would make 
no hard-and-fast rule as to the qualifications of the person to be given such an appointment. 
Business experience, a general technical knowledge, and sound administrative ability would 
all be valuable assets, and it should rest with the local Government to decide how the 
appointment could best be filled when a vacancy occurs 

47 The creation of a Board of Industries IS not, in my opinion, so urgently necessary 
as the appointment of a Director There would, how'ever, be advantages in the formation of 
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an Advisory Bo.ard with the Directoi of Industiies as president, the Registiar, Co-operatne 
Societies, and Kesean-h Officers of the Agricultural and I'orest Departments as memhers, 
and with representatives of the chief industries in the pi ovince on the Board Such a Board 
should be of mateiial assistance to the Director of Industries in the framing of measures for 
industrial development The members of the Board should be encouiaged to put forward 
schemes for the advancement of the industrial welfare of the piovince for discussion at Boaid 
meetings, and the Director of Industries, acting wnth the support of the Board, might be 
given consideiahle financial poweis as regards expendituie on industrial enquiries and 
expeiimenls The control of the local Government over the Director should be on similai 
lines to the control exercised in respect of heads of othei departments 

48 If a Director of Industries is appointed for each of the mapi provinces, I do notQ 62 
considei that it is necessary to foim an Imperial Depaitment of Industries The Diiectors 

of the different provinces should be in frequent communication with each othei, so that each 
province may be full} aware of what is being done elsewhere, and they might meet periodi- ^ 
cally for the discussion of industrial question® Theie is the danger in the creation o£ an 
imperial department that too great an attempt will be made at uniformity thioughout the 
whole of India and that each province will not be permitted to develope on the lines best 
suited to Its local conditions 

49 I have already dealt with the subject of local or cottage industries A complete Q ®2a, 62ii, 62c 
survey of such industries and the framing of measuies for financing these industries and for 
improving the methods employed in each industry would be one of the duties of the Director 

of Industiies and his staff , the proposals foi finance being framed in consultation with the 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies 

FI — Oigantzation of Techmcal and Sctenfifc Depaitment s of Government 

oO The Agricultuial, Forest, Geologual and Engineering Depaitmeiits mav all be Q 68 
desciibcd as technical 01 scientific departments which should he cipable of giving assistance 
to industries The Agricultural and Foiest Depaitments need larger staff toi research 
work, and the Geological Department might well be provincialised so fai as Burma 
is tonoeined 

51 Until fmthcr investigation has been made into the industiial needs and possibilities Q 64to77, 80, 8i 
of this province it IS difficult to form anj definite opinion as to whether new scientific and 

technical departments of Government are needed, what experts should be engaged by the 
Imperial and local Governments, and how' such experts should be employed Questions 
lelating to technological research lequiiP expert advice foi then solution, and such advice is 
not foi thcomiug under existing conditions in Burma 

52 A reference libiaiy of technical and scientific woils would foiui a necessary partQ 78,79 <» 

of a commercial museum, and the Curatoi of the Museum under the contiol of the Diieetoi 

of Industries should he responsible that the hbiary is kept up to date 

53 Municipalities and local Boards (theie are none such other than Town Committees Q 
in Burma at present) will best assist industiial development by the grant of scholarships or 
other allowances to selected students or workers who aio sent foi^ training to industrial or 
technical schools Allowances of this nature are being given at present from District Funds 
to weavers undei tiaimng at the Silk lYeaving Institute. 

fill — Govei nmenl Oigamzation foi the Oollection and DistiibuUon of Commercial 

Intelligenec 

Sd' The only criticism which occurs to mo on the present system of collecting and ^ 
distributing statistics and other commercial intelligence by Government and as regards 
the “ Indian Tiade Journal” is that the information is frequently belated and would be 
likelj to be of more value if it were got out soonei The value of these publications could 
possibly be enhanced if the system of trade repicsentatives in foieigii countiies were 
established and telegraphic summaries received from these representatives were included 

55 The "Indian Trade Journal i-. little known in Burma except to the larger Q 85,86 
firms and it a Department of Industries were formed here it would he worth consideration 
whether a local journal dealing speciallj’- with Burma trade should not be published by 
Government and issued both in Engli-h and the vernacular 

5fa The publications of the Forest and Geological Depaitments are reported to be ^ 
of considerable assistance to the public, and the reseaich branches of the various technical 
departments of Government should be ' stiengthened so as to enable an increase to be 
made in the=e and other pubhcationa on industrial subjects 

IX — Othc! Foi me of Govern neat Action and Oiganization 

^7 No n,(.d his been felt to th u piesent foi a system of Government certificates <4 89, 00, 91, M, 
quality in respect ot eitlier raw oi man factuied products ]\Ii A E English C I F . I C S , 

Commissionei of the Iirawaddy Division, suggests that impioved arrangements might 
• be made foi the maiketing of unhuskod nce and that the i ice should be grade-vs by 
Government Inspectors on the lines of the Canadian system foi wheat This suggestion suis 
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worthy o£ fmtiei coiiBideiation LegisHtion is being’ introduced to guard against 
adulteration of ran maternls foi manufactuic or of nnnufactured articles, nhoneiei sutli action 
IS found to be necessary An Act Ins been passed recentlj to picvent the adulteration of 
ghee in Bui ma, and tno Chief Conseiiator of Foiests mentions that measures arc needed 
to prohibit the adulteration of cutch There are no other matcinls or articles in respect of 
which action appears to be needed at present, but the need for penalties against adulteration 
may arise as industrial dei clopment pi ogresses 

58 No suggestions are made for the picvcntion and misdetcnplion of goods generally 
The Chamber of Commerce point out that Customs regulations provide for correct descriptions 
on imported goods, n hero such IS neccssarj , ind it Mould seem advisable that the piovisions 
of the Meichandivo Marts Act in so f,u as they relate to the ti ido description of goods of 
local manufacture should be enforced by Government, and that it should not be left to 
private persons to institute pioceedings under the Act in respect of such goods A Board 
of Industries, acting through the Director, wl en such have been appointed, would 
constitute a suitable agenoj on behalf of Government 

59 Proposals arc made by the Chamber of Cotnmeico foi the revision of the law 
relating to Trade Maiks in India These suggestions need detailed consideration The 
existing Patent Law m India is found to meet reqimements, the only suggestions made 
aie that thcic should be provision for filing in tho pi ovi nee an application for a patent, and 
that a file of patent specifications or abstracts should be av iilablc locallv for inspection 
The legistration of paitnersbips is also uigod as a iiieastire needed in the interests of 
trade 

60 Industrial development is being seriously hampered in Burma by the lack of 
adequate means of communication A representatn c Committee has been appointed 
by the local Government to enquire into the subject of communications, and i 
Deputy Coinmissionoi and Executive Engineer hav e been placed on special dutj to 
frame sehomes for each district in consultation witli tho district officers for the 
assistance of the Pi ovincial Committee Tho Committee's enquiries are not yet completed, 
but from the reports received from the districts already examined it is established beyond 
question that tho province cannot be given its first equipment of essential roads irom 
annual provincial revenues, and that loans of a considerable amount need to be raised 
foi tho purpose A better sjstem of roads will reduce apprcciablj the cost of marketing raw 
products and will encourage industrial development in numtious directions 

bl Funds aie also needed for tho extonsiou of the railway sjslem Tho more important 
lines which need to be conshuctod aie probablj a railway from "Moulmein to Tavoy, the exten- 
sion of the railway in the Southern Shan Sfates, and the eonnecting lailwaj between India 
and Burma The Moulmcin-Tavo} lailwaj would jiass through the most important salt 
field in Buima and Would open up country containing wolfram and likclj to be suitable for 
rubbci, cocoanut and other cultivation The extension of the Southern Shan States railway 
would result in the development of large aicas of waste w'hcre wheat and other crops could be 
cultivated, and the Indo-Buima railwav vvould be of gcneril benefit and would assist more 
particulailv in supplying larger bodies of laboiii in Burma - The Waterways of tho province 
are generally satisfactory Measures of improvement, where necessary, aio being consideicd 
bv tho Committee ou Communications 

62 I can offer no detailed ciiticisms on i ulway or shipping freights It seems desirable 
that Government should exeicise some contiul over freights where a monopoly of carriage 
exists which might be used to the lujui v of trade It might be left to tho Board of Industries 
to bring to the notice of Government any matauccs III which rates of freight weie thought 
to be excessive or otherwise detrimental to trade 

63 No adequate enquines have vet been made as to tho possibilities of developing hydro- 
electiio powei in Burma There are large suppbes of water power, more jiailicularly in tho 
Shan States, of which no use is being made at present, and it seems desirable that a survey 
by a qualified expeit should be made of such of these supplies as aio moie readily available, 
in order that full infoimafion may be jdaced before the public and that encouragement may 
be given to use such power foi ludustiial purposes 

6i I considei that the piesent Mining Iluks of the Government of India are of too 
rigid a natuie, and that, subject to the contiol of the Goveinraent of India, the local Govern- 
ment should be giv en the power to frame rules for the different minei ils It is not possible to 
frame one set of rules which will be suitable and ajiplicable to the varying conditions under 
which mining is earned ou for precious stones, oil, wolfiam, gold, tin and other minerals. Thus, 
for example, the rules which provide that a prospecting license maj be granted for one year 
and renewed for a furthei peiicd of two jcais, whilst suitable for certain forms of mining, are 
ill-adapted to oil winning A period of 18 months to two yeais at least may be needed foi the 
erection of a ng and the sinking of a test bore for oil to a depth of some 1,500 or 2,000 feet, 
at which the geological foimation may indicate that oil is likely to be found, and several years 
may be needed for putting down sufficient test wells to enable the holder of the license to 
determine whether he should take a lease of the property Under the present Rules a 
prospectoi who takes out a license for a veai only in the that instance has no asemance that he 
will be peimitted to hold the propertj sufficiently long to enable a real test to be made 

65 There are no minerals essential for industiies of imperial importance which should, 
in my opinion, be developed at public expense Wolfram is a mineral of this class, and 
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expeneuce in the Taioj District has shown that with Government eiicomapement and 
assistance hettei results cm be obtained by private enterpiise than would bo likely to be 
seemed by Government agency 

66 The chief criticism of the Forest Department is directed against its commercial Q 105, 106, 108* 
aspect The department appears to need strengthening to an extent which will permit of 

tw 0 branches being formed — the scientific, which would deal with reseaich, sylvicultuie and 
the general improvement of the foiests , and the commercial branch, which would be concerned 
with the extraction of timber and other forest produce both departmentallv and by private 
agency Gieat impiovements could be made, if funds were available, in the methods of 
extraction of timber, more particularly of the non-floating kinds, by the lutioduction of 
mechanical appliances, and by the construction of roads and tram-lines By these means 
timbei and othei forest produce would be placed on the market in greater quantities and 
at reduced cost, and a market Could be found for timber w Inch cannot be extracted at 
picsent owing to difficulties of tiansport 

67 Theio have been complaints from time to time of the competition of jail ludustnes Q 103 
with private enterpiise, and piovision has been made that jail manufactures may not be 

sold below cuiicnt prices in the open maiket To avoid the possibility of such competition it 
would seem advisible that jail labour should be emploved as far as possible in the manufactnie 
of articles needed by Goiernment departments, or on stone quarrying stone, breaking or 
other public work undertaken by Government 

X — General 

68 Theie are several industiies for which it seems likely that this piovmce will bo Q 110 , 111 , 112,1121 
found on further investigation to be suited on account of its lesonrces in raw materials and 

the markets which arc available foi the sale of the manufactuied products m Buima and 
India Such industries aiejpotterj and tile manufacture, the manufacture of lubber articles, 
jute manufactuic, papei making from wood pulp and other materials, and the manufactnie 
from nee of light beers, industrial alcohol, staich, etc Pioneer in\ estigations are needed 
in Older to ascertain the commeicial possibilities of these and othei industnes Piddyhusk 
and plantain fibre are two waste materials for which gi eater use could possibly bo found on 
furthoi investigation If a sugai factor) is started in the province it should be possible to 
obtain cheap alcohol from the waste sugar products 

69 Measures arc being taken by Government in the Agucultuial Depaitmeut to improve Q D3® 
the staple of the cotton grown in Iluima, to encourage the cultivation of sugai-cane, to ascer- 
tain whether the cultivation of the mulbeiry tree and silkworm breeding can be improved 

and developed, to asceitain the possibilities of jute cultivation, and geneially to improve the 
existing pioduots and to determine by enquiry and experiment what new erops can be 
giown 

70 Baw materials or partly manufactuied articles aie not being imported into Burma Q 113 
in any quantity for local industnes The Burma Chemical Company are said to obtain 
supplies of law mateiials fipm abroad, and raw silk is being imported for silk weaving Until 
fuither enquiry has been made into the possibilities of new industries, the extent to whicli 

raw materials need to be imported fiom abroad for use in such industries cannot be satisfac- 
toiilv determined 

The Industrial Commission in their preliminary note state that Provincial Committees 
'might profitablj make detailed and, when necessaiy, confidential studies of a few typical 
examples of recent failures in order that the causes which have contributed to such failures 
may be biought to the notice of the Commission The only instance which I can lecall of the 
failure of an industrial enterprise during recent years has been that of coffee cultivation 
This was being carried on to a small extent in the Toungoo Distiict and failed, I believe, 
owing to the attack of the plants bj a disease similar to that found m Ceylon There hare 
been instances of the failure of individual firms or companies which have resulted not fiom 
causes inherent to the industry, but from mismanagement or, as in the case of certain 
mining ventures, fiom the failure of the field to furnish the lesults which had hist been 
expected Government inter veution could uot have been of assistance in any of these cases 

H THOMPSON, 

Chairman, Burma Proitncial Committee 


12th Hovemher 1917 


TEE SILK kND COTTON IVEAVING INDUSTRY IN BURMA 
Br A P Moeeis 

The niimhei of peisons employed on cotton and silk weaving, according to the 1911 census 
return, was 97,872 and 13,663 for cotton and silk lespectively In the case of cotton this 
includes the processes of ginning, cleaning, piessing, spinning, sizing and weaving, hut does 
not include the agucultuial w'oik of growing the cotton The silk weaver returns include 
the numbers employed in the production of the silk, but these are few There is, accoiding 
lo the census, a marked leduction, the figures for 1901 give 181,260 and 2^195 respectively 
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in both ciBCs <lic bnlL of the woikeiB nrc women mil, nlUiougli tbcj aro in genenl shown as 
whole-time woikers, it would be more correct in the majority of cases to describe the work 
ns a subsidiary occupation taken uji in time spared flora domestic duties 

So far as cotton wem mg IS concerned the indiistiy in tlio past does not seem to haie 
risen very much above one of local supph , the worker-i weaiing chiefly foi their own use 
and selling a cry httle The cotton is proem ed* locally to some extent, but iii many areas it is 
found cbeapet or more cons enicnt to buy imported y ai ns When tins is done the occupation 
IS only instiGcd by the fact that the workei lias spaie time with not mueli eKe to do, it 
can hardly be considered a pi ofilablo source of income riieie is, liowcier, an exception to 
this in the production of a particulai kind of clolli known locally as "py mm This is a 
cloth of considerable value as iniigh material The be-t is homespun, though inferior qualities 
are sometimes made of imported yams The "pyinm^’ indusfiv ins giown considerably 
lately under the fostering tare of the co-operative societies md should attain to some 
impoitance The cloth has qualities which do not seem to he obtainable in machine-made 
mateml 

Thioiighout the counfiy spccitl ornamental fabrics arc made These ire used locally 
foi blankets, etc , and atti act the attention of Enropenns and others as fancy matenal« If a 
commercial museum is cstablislicd specimens should be kept for exhibit, md the museum, 
combined with i cci tain amount of organisation, might do much to foster the mamifaclinc, 
not as i whole-time industry, but more probablj ns a subsidiary industry for the women 

Again, large quantities of " Slian ” bags ire made, more paiticularly in the Shan States 
These are used localh, but judging hi the s ile of them at the Art Shows and taking into 
consideration the small numhci of people who see this show, the bags would probably find a 
good European market They possess great lasting qinhties as well as being attractive, 
ind it would he worth while trying to bring the woikers in toucli with a European or 
Araencan market 

The production of cotton has hern iccoivlng considerable attention of late years, and 
the Agiicultural Department have done mimh to lielp tlio cultivators The bulk of the cotton 
IS grown in Myingyan and the neighbouring distiicts, md is sold to the largo null-owners 
for expoit The klyingvan mills gin and hale it, they do no weaving Somcwhilo ago it 
was suggested that the co-opoiativo sbcictics should start small giiiinng nulls foi themselves, 
not BO much to compote with the laigoi mills as to secure the sep into ginning of fnongh 
cotton from selected iicas to gne seed for the next yeai crops, a selective ginning whicli the 
larger mills did not «ecm able to undertake To run these small mills for the co-opcntivo 
societies would ncoessilato the supply of a ceitain amount of skilled superintcndcme, and it 
w as considered idv is iblc that the men should bo moinhcrs of the loevl co-opentne societies 
rather than outsiders omiiloycd by them At the instance of the Direi tor of AgncuUuio a 
scheme foi giving such tniniug was di awn up, was onthned at the Co-operative Confcrcnco 
held in August 1015, and a resolution was formed recommending that this scheme should he 
funded hr Government The scheme coiiteinpl itcd the establishment of a small training 
school attached to the Government Engineering School, Insoin It was proposed to take 
V ermcular students and not to make ill-ionml mechanics of them, but to giv o them a thorough 
tiaining in running a specific machine The schcnio was not confined to ginning machinery, 
but was to allow for training in the use of other agncnltunl machines Tlio estimated imtnl 
cost IS Rs N.OOO, and the running expenses iie estimated at Rs 4,000 per year f Tins 
provides foi some 2(1 pupils per annum hut, if successful, consideiahle extension would ha 
necessary m course of time The scliemo was approved, but vv-s not put iii foicc foi lack of 
funds 

In the w'oav mg pi ocesses some attempts have been made to ellcct improvements The 
Saunders Weaving Institute, mentioned below. Ins intioduccd various imiirovomonts, and 
theie IS another school in Nvaungu Tlie Saunders W^cavniig Institute has also introduced 
the manufactuio of ‘'Turkish” towels, and these should find a ready sale If the indigenous 
methods can be made Wot th while as a subsidiary occupation, the improved methods with 
impioved loom, new fabrics, and co-opeiativo action should be able to provide a satisfictory 
income, even in competition with impoifed goods " 

At piesent the cottoL pioduction is seaxoely suflieient to eiiconmge the erection of large 
weaving mills Given an increased supply — and the aiea undei cotton gives piomisc or 
increase —there IS no reason why locil mills should not he a success But this is a question 
of laige capital and concerted action, and the industry ceases to bo a village industry or a 
subject foi these notes 

In connection with cotton weaving the subject of carpet-making deseives mention This, 
industry is not indigenous It has been introduced by gaol agency and has not gone further 
than the walls of the gaols At Insein gaol and eleewbeie, carpet wearing is done, but 
especially at Myaungmya gaol w’here consideiahle piogiess has been achieved during the last 
few yeais One of the staff has spent some time studying methods in India and has taught 
the prisoners The Burman prisoners have shown consideiahle aptitude in design and manu- 
factuie, the caipets piodnced are attractive and of excellent woikmanship, and there are great 
possibilities of extension With gaol labour economy of effoit is not of much importance, 
the methods employed are somewhat clumsy and might be improved The earnings of the 
gaol workers at- piesent sale lates aie not sufficient to encoui ago private work, but the sale 
prices might hocused quite safely, and improvements in method aie possible. The fact 
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that the gaols aie the only places where the work can be learned does much to set a 
digma on the industry, but the establishment oE a small school under efficient management, 
avould do much to remove this stigma As a start a special class might be attached 16 the 
Saundeis Weaving Institute The industry has a special value in that it makes use of the 
waste material from oidinaiy cotton weaving 

Turning to silk weaving the census figures arc equally depressing, thej show a decrease 
of 50 per cent in ten jeais The outlook is, however, not so gloom}’' Iluifat, Piincipal 

of the Weaviug'Institute, points out that the igiicultuial expansion of leceiit years has been 
a facloi in the decline of the silk weaving indnstiy, as the v'eaveiv. vveie mostly members of 
agricultural families Another very cogent reason is the expanded import of cheap silk 
fabrics from Europe and Japan Some five years ago Ulr Saunders interested himself in 
the industry , he suggested the establishment of a school wheie instruction in impioved 
methods could be given, and was successful in obtaining the sanction of the local Government 
to his scheme A school was established at Amaiapura, an expert was appointed as Principal, 
and the school has rapidly exp inded undei his supervision The first improvement was the 
introduction of a wooden framed loom with a mechanically thrown shuttle I’his enables the 
weaver to double the width of his fabric and mciease the length woven pei day, in fact 
the aiea which a worker could weave per day was about quadrupled A steel frame loom was 
also lutioduced which still further moieases the possible output, but it is lathei expensive 
The vvoikers also learn now to weave more elaborate patterns and are given lessons in design 
The result has been a very considerable revival of the industry , it is no longer a precarious 
source of income , the materials can now be produced at puces which allow competition 
with imported goods while leaving a satisfactorv income for the weavers Students attend 
from all ov’er the province, and co-operative societies of weavers have been formed The 
school has already done i gieat deal to extend the industiy, and its area of influence is 
constantly widening All this in face of difficulties due to the wai The prices of silk yarns 
which cost Rs 18 pel viss before the war is now Rs 49 pel viss, and dyes aie difficult to 
obtain The Principal is anxious to extend the scope of instruction and has asked foi 
apparatus to allow of his giving instruction in the piodiiction of flowered silk, etc A year 
ago the buildings w ere enlarged, but there is ah eady need foi further extension Attention 
IS also given to cotton weaving, as already mentioned, but silk weaving is the chief subject 
of instiuotion It is all a question of funds, theie is a growing demand foi iiisfruetion, and 
scope of the instiuction might well be extended, but to do so increased expenditure must be 
sanctioned The students aie already acquainted with the indigenous methods of weaving 
before they enter the school to train them thoroughly in new methods takes about six months 

The raw silk IS at present ohiefl} imported fiom China, only a small amount of inferior 
qualit} being produced locall} , the pre war annual im'port of raw silk was valued at about 
20 lakhs Last}eaiMi Lefioy, Government Entomologist, visited Buima and was struck 
wath the high quality of the Buima fabucs , he recommended experiments on silk production, 
and the subject IS now under consideration There would be objections to silk giowiiig by 
the Buimese community since it involves the destruction of the chrysalis, but there are plenty 
of noii-Buddhist people living in snikable areas who would take up the industry The Supeiin- 
teiident of the Noithein Shan States is particularly anxious to introduce it among the 
Kachins and other people in his area as a substitute for the now prohibited opium industry 
and in the South the Karens would carry on the work It will need experiment to obtain 
oatisfactory lesults, but if money is made available sufficient infoimation as to the best 
methods should be ready in a year or two 

So far as the dyes are concerned the fine local dyes have given place to chemical dyes 
vvlucli,'while they aie often ratliei damaging to the fabrics, are much theapei in time of peace, 
aie more brilliant, and inoie regulai in tint The present inflated price of dyes might justify 
a revival of the indigenous dyes, but it would at best be only I temporary matter liaidlj 
worthy of much encouiagcment Some interest lias recently been taken in a line blue dye 
used in Kachiii country ind usually classed as an indigo , it is not, Lowev er, an indigo at all, 
but a dve pioduced with ritnei less effort from an entiiely different plant This, ind one oi 
two other of the cheaper dyes might be woithy of attention, but the chemical dyes as a whole 
will hold the field Recently the chemists of the Buima Oil Company have inteiested 
themselves in dyes, and samples of dj es made locally from petroleum products were exhibited 
at the la=t exhibition 

The silk weaving industry was in a bad way, the census i etui ns aie an indication of its 
decline It may be safdy assumed that the next census will indicate a rising curve of emplo}- 
meuL Tins result has been obtained by the provision of expert instruction and the develop- 
ment of co-operation among the instiuoted 


THE LACQUER INDUSTRY IN BURMA 
By A P Mobbis 

The number of people emploved in this industry IS not given in the census reports, the 
lacquer workers and basket makers being grouped together in one total It is therefore 
impossible to make any estimate of the growth or decline of the industry by a companson of 
census returns Since, however, the lacquer material, thitn, is not expoited and is practically 
all used in the piepaiation of lacquered wares, the amount of this material extracted from 
Government forests is some guide The amount of tintn oxtiacted has 'varied duiing the 
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Surma ^ years, bub flicic is no sign of a decrease Tlio uidiisfn is by no means moribund, 

it lias liad its vicissitudes, but tlieio is pleiif} of jiossibibl} of giowUi os llicro is room 
for impioveincnt in tecbiiique 

Tlie chief centre IS Pig ui uitb its nciglibounng \ilbiges of Njaungoo and M}injngan 
In these three villaues some .1,000 people tind more or Jess lonsfant eniplojinent on lacquer 
M 01 h, while many more find a piiHimo cmplojmcnf m the mnnnf u lure of the bamboo 
fiimewoih to which the lacqnei is applied iMost of flu iieoplc -- ^nd 

Kyauhl.a III the Lower Chindwin District arc also engaged in the , some 

1,500 people being so emplojcd There aie other minor centres ui the dr^ /one In the 
Shan States Lail ha, Yiwngliwe, and Kingtung turn out a good deal of the ware Maiidalav 
does a small amount, but IB chielh « distiihuting centre, and the simt remark ipplies to 
Tlaiigoon 

The maleiials used in the industn aie bamboo ind wood for the frameworl , and in the 
h ghest class of waie lioroehair, f/itht foi the lacqnei, cninibii, indigo and j ello \ ochre 
for colouiing mitters, and 'thnnst la a finishing \ iinish 

The piineipil wait's produefd ire — 

(1) Plain lacquer ware for drinking cup', dishes, tia)s, boxi s, etc 

(2) Ornament il coloured ware-i, (oinmonl^ 1 iiowii is "Pagan " wares 

(3) fiilt-lacqiicr wares 

(4) hfonlded "thitsi puflj •" work, with or without glass oinament 

(')) Afosaicwork 

The piocosses arc descnbcd in some del 111 in a recently published note on ihfst the 
Forest Research Officer, Ihirma (Indian Forest Records, Vol VI, Part 1) 

The highly orimniented work known to the Europe in commiinitj as Pigan ware is chiefly 
piodiiced in Pagan, the other ullages being occupied with less ornate ware hlandalaj has 
a group of workcis in Sadaikt. in Quarter who make the moulded piittj work, chiofl} in the 
ornamentation of sadails 

The inateiial of most importaiite in the iiidustrp is the oho-iestn obtained from tbi 
" Melanorrhaa usitata" and known as 'J’his lu iternl is a Burma product ind does not 

seem to be obtainable in India The Forest Research Olhcor in his monograph sajs, "the 
aaerage outturn fiom the Goveiiinient forests for the list nine ac.irs mioiiiits to about 
200 tons per annum, but the actual amount obtainable is jiiobibh coiisidenbly huger” The 
pi ICO of the material has risen iccenlly, the workers state tint they pay as much as Rs SCI) 
per hundred y iss at present as compared with Rs 170 per hiindied mss two years ago This 
rise IB attributed to inereased Ireightp, difllcnlty of seeniing transport, and the cessation of 
supplies from the nearer centres duo presmnibly to the dcslriictioii of the trees The piice 
has also a jeaih vanation, being, is might bo expected, highti in the laiiis when transpoit 
IS diflicult With the letiiiii of noimal conditions freights will doubtless coiiie to their 
pievious level, iiid b^ co-opcr'tion ind purchase in bulk diicct from the supply centres the 
workeis could save the middleman's piofits, but the destruction of the foresks, and the 
uneconomical iiiothods of tapping now practI^cd, ire serious nutters which might well be 
made the subject of special enquiry and legislation In the Forest Depart meiit J \cn though 
it effects i rise iii pnee of thiisi it yvould be well worth vyhilo, for unless some steps .ue taken 
to regulate the process of tajqiiiig there is i daiigci of supidics falling off Beriously in the 
near future 

In the plain lacquer waics pnctically onl^ one colouring niatciial is nred, this is 
hinthapada (eiiiii ibar, ycrmilioii, siiljihidc of mercury) '1 his iiiitenal is obi lined from China 
in the crude st itc, /nayotHy, and is refined by a small grouj) of workers in !Miiida1iy who 
rcgaid the jiiocess of extracting the free iiieicury a precious secret, ind who sell the 
hinthapada to the lacquer workeis it a price which h is risen iii the 1 ist two jeirs from about 
Rs 11 pel viss to Rs 30 per viss The matcii il is the siiiic as the " China xeiinilion of 
the piint trade which was quoted at about Rs 3 pei lb jire-w or price iii Rangoon The use 
of otliPi led pigments such as led lead does not seem to be yery sincessfiil For its appbeatmu 
i little shansi is added to the pigment and then this is mixed in cqiiil projiortioiis with fhtfsi 
The ihitst in dijing darkens and kills eyeijthing exiept the yeiy strong yenmlioii of the 
hinthapada 

These two materials, thitsi and hinthapada, cost at pieseiit prices about CO per cent 
of the sale value of the aiticles As the craftsiiieii aio unable to foice ba/ar prices up at the 
same rate as the prices of the r iw materials, they have had to meet the increased cost by i 
reduction of their piofits 

I’he industiy has not by any means reached the full scope of its development Of the 
"ait” wares Sir Geoige Watt in his book on “Indian Arts ” writes eiithusnstically and he 
considers that they ,ire capable of gieat development, more paiticiilarlj was he impressed, with 
the possible extensions of the thitsi putty woilc The plain wares, in some ways more 
artistic, could also be irapioved and modified to present needs The evolution of the industry 
has stopped short during recent yeait, owing to the competition with e ’■'mellcd iron and other 
imported wares In the use of thitsi the ciaftsmen have little to learn from outside sources, 
successful leseaich work m the introduction of a lapid due; might result in a slight stimulus 
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to the trade by reducing tbe time bGfc\Acen the pro<’esce‘?j bnt a gieat deal could be done to 
incieT^e then piofits by bringing them in touch uith the expoit trade and by dn citing then 
attention to modem demands tor lacquered ivares At present the import trade lu lacquered 
wares from lapan and China amounts to about half a lauh a jear The mateiial used in the 
pioduction of the lacquer IS similar and m no way supeiior to fJn/st, and Burmi Ins the 
monopoly of supplj of //n/si within the Indi in Empire The unskilled ]oineiy of the local 
earpenteis and the isolation of the lacquer woikers’ and ^oineis’ crafts, is the chief cause of the 
lower glade of the lacaueied wares as compaied with the wares fiom Japan The total 
amount of i/ntsi uailable may not increase greatly, but if the use of it tan be diverted from 
crude wares to articles of superioi finish it would be all to the good of the woikeio It would 
be a gieat help to the industiy to introduce a few slnlled cai-penteis into the lacquer centres 
This could be effected b) modifying the curriculum in one of the local \ eniatular schools, 

Buppljing a good and adequately paid instructor in joinery, and cncounging some of the 
children of lacquei w oil eis to take the modified course, at fir-,t, if necessaij, granting them 
scholarships to do so If some of them, when trained, drifted off to otliei centres of emploj- 
inent, the inonej spent would not he lost, while some of them W’ouhl doubtless «ettle down to 
aid in the impioiement of the lacquer industry 

Co-operation has only touched the hiequei industiy at one place, Manngdaung, and the 
society has not been w orking siiflicientlj long to show lesults, while the general decline of 
trade owing to the war has delayed progress But given the assistance suggested, information 
as to wlnt IS w anted, and help in improving their technique, the Bmmese iiaftsmen should 
be able to secure an export trade to India to the exclusion of the giowmg tiade in Japanese 
w ares The craftsmen usually work in small groups, as often as not a family circle, under 
the direction of a who finds the funds and employs the workers at fixed lates These 
groups are not big enough to allow of their eairymg large stocks eithei of the i aw materials 
or of manufactured aitieles, they adopt a lather cnt-thioat policy towards one another and 
thus put themselves at the mcrcj of the middleman 

Becentlj Jlr Raikes (Electrical luspectoi to the Government of Buima) has interested 
himself in tlnlst and Ins found it has high insulating propeities The oxpeiinients on which 
he IB engaged are not bj' any means finished, but thediscoiciy opens out possibilities of a 
large development of the work done with thtist putti The material may prove suitable for 
construction of sw itch bases and otbei electrical fittings, and should this pio\ e to be the case, 
there is, in the picsent group of worlvers, ample labour available Siiyh a development may 
fiiithoi diieit the supplv of from its present destination in the piopaiatioii of crude 
wares, but it will greatly mciease the profits of the craftsmen 


TBE POTTERY INDUSTRY IN BURJIA 
Bi A P Moebis 

Accoidiug to the Bmma Census returns for 1901 thcio weie 4,4‘58 men and 0,628 
women engaged in tlie pottoij industiy The cone-.ponding fignits foi the Census of 1911 
give 3,001 ind C,l47 women The chief leductions weio in the Arakan and Iriawaddj 
Divisions, and it is notitcahle that theio was a gieater decrease among the men than among 
the women indicating that the decline _lias taken plate in the moie skilled blanches of the 
tiade Sagamg Distuct alone shows any noticeable increase in the nnmhei ot woikers, an 
increase due to the development of the industiy at Kj auLmyauiig, and here the increase 
IS among the male workers who have iisen in numbers from 3'>3 to 815 

The potleiy woik of the pi ovniice can he divided into two classes In one cliss is a 
hand-moulded, light fired ware, in the other a vvaie moulded cliicdv on the wheel, moie 
hcavilj fired and gonerallj gla/ed 

The fiibt class includes w ater pots, cooking pots, flower pots and othei cheap waies , 
the processor manuficturo throughout the Piovincc is similar and piimitive The woikers 
are generally w omen who tre it this as a suhsidiaiy industiy, and the woik is seldom i arried 
on thioughout the ycai Some of the finest woik of the class is produced it Shwegu (Bhamo 
District), it IB light and ornamental, hut niifortmiately the place is rathei inaccessible foi trade 
while the hi eikagcs in transport are heavj' Pegu and Tavoy also produce a eeitain amount 
of the better quality w irc of this class At Lelthit neai the mouth of the Myitiige 
(JIandalaj District), the woikerb make i speciality of black pottery, woik is moie constant, 
and the better class woik is done by men The people of Letthit have the bulk of the 
province’s trade in potleiy howls) This black potteiv ware is distinctly 

attractive, and theie IS some possibihtj of a large development of the tiade if the craftsmen 
can be induced to co operate in their woik and C’vtend the scope of then outturn 

In the second class of pottery the bulk of the workers are men, while the skill exhibited 
IS on the whole of a higher grade Of the articles produced the “Pegu ” jais call foi most 
skill These range fiom quite small sives up to large jars capable of holding 300 viss of oil 
The chief centies are Kyaukmjaung, Pymmana, Twsnte, Bas=ein, and Jloulmeiii It is 
among the workers in this second class that the greatest chances of development w ill he found , 
what there is of good in llic othei class can he produced by these people 

The potteiy clays throughout the Prov ince naturally vary very consideiably, but in most 
centres there is an ample supplj of good matenal foi ordinaiy earthenwaie The beds of 
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clay are gone! alh witlnn a mile or so of the kilusj and the cost of digging, calling and 
prejiaiing the clay aveiages out at about Us 8 por 100 cubic feet Samples ot the clays have 
been sent to the Geological Dejiai tment, Calcutta, for repoit That they nere suitable foi 
oidiuaiy eaithenwaie needed no pioof, the potters have used them foi centniies, but it nas 
of interest to know how they stand mth regaid to the chances of development of the indnstn 
Especially was it of interest to seeuie a report on the white clays found in the neighbouihood 
of Yamethin and used by the jotters of Pjinmana The samples sent to Calcutta were not 
caiefiilly selected oi piejiaied in any way, and very high class results could not bo expected 
The Directoi of Geological Suivey lepoils of one sample that it fiies to a very pale buff 
colouied biscuit and is infusible at l.OOO^C This is not good enough foi veiy high grade 
wares, but it is good enough foi cheap china ware and justifies fuithei investigation of the 
beds, not onlj in y amethin, but also in othci parts of the piovince, As a matter of fact a 
simple of cHx used by the Pyinniana potfeis and doubtless uashed to some extent before 
use, was made bv them into a plaque as an exhibit, the ware pioduced has a very clean 
white fractme At present the onlv use made of the white clays is as a slip ovei the sniface 
of theoidinaiy eartbenwaie to lighten the eoloui of the glive 

The glaviiig mateiial used IS geneially slag fiom the lead workings of the Shan States 
Tiio puce has iisen somewhat of late years and the quality has diminished owing to the more 
complete extinction of lead fiom the slag 'I he material is ground, mixed uith rice water, 
and painted ovei the suifacc of the gieen pottery Poi a higliei class of glave galena is 
used, geneially ovei the u bite clay slip alieady mentioned The potters find some difficulty'^ 
in getting galena ou mg to the regulations affecting expoit from the Shan States, but in any 
case they uould not use much as it would be too expensive foi the bulk of waies which they 
make fteceutly the Emma Mines have offeicd to siipph litharge to the potters This 
would natu ally gne a much bettei glave, but for the waies at present pioduced it is much 
too expensive to be used If the industry develops and a higher giade of ware is pioduced 
theie may come a time when there will be a demand for Iithaige With the development of 
the tin mines in Taxov it should be possible to seciiie foi the potters the necessaiy materials 
for a wliite glave, and piavided that kaolin beds of suitable quality aie found as seems moie 
linn likely', theie is looin lor x'eiy coiisideiable deielopment 

Fiom Mongkung in the Southern Shan States comes a veiy' attractive ware with a 
grey gieeii glaze, it has considerable strength, and might possibly be more accurately classed 
as stoneware than as earthenxvaie It is unfoitunate that, for the piesent, Mongkimg is so 
inaccessible, as evidently both the clay and the glaze are of a bighei quality than usual 

Except in the case ot some of the light fired waies where paddy husk and straw are used, 
the fuel used by thepotteis thioughont the piovince is timhei It is the use in puce of this 
timbei fuel which has been the chief factor in the decline of the industiy At Kyaukmynung, 
tlio one place where the industiy has gionn, tiie price is still low being about Es 2 S pei lOU 
cubic feet of stacked fuel, but at Tw'ante the price of tlie same quantity is about Bs 11, so 
tliat while at the one place the industiy is doing well, at the other, although moic favourably 
situated foi ti id", theie is a xeiy notueible decline The cost of clay, glaze, and labout 
in making such iiticles is glazed pipes would be about the same at Kyaukmyauiig and 
Tw'ante,"if theie were any' diffeience it would be slightly iii favoui of cheaper nnskiUed laboui 
it Tw ante The compaiison of costs is shown in the following fignies winch lepiesent the 
cost of Rs 100 w'oith of glazed pipes e\-kilii at Kyankmy lung and of the same quantity of 
matei lal at Tw ante — _ _ 



Ivyaukinjaiing 

Twante 


Rs 

Rs 

Digging and piepaiing clay, pugging, etc 

15 

15 

SI died pottera’ lahom 

42 

43 

Diisl died coolie Hlioni fctcliiiig and c nry mg 

15 

16 

Duel 

28 

123 


Total 100 

193 


At Letthit the price of fuel is about 20 per cent greatei than at ICy aiikrny auiig , at 
Pyinmana it is double tlie Kyankmyauug puce But iii (he Delta and at Moulmein the 
juice is so much greatei as seriously' to affect the industiy This use is of couise due to the 
lapid worlang out ol local supplies dming recent yens 

Even were the potteis to combine and pui chase lal ge quantities the puee would still be 
high The Emma Hailw lys aio favouiably jilaced in the matter of tiansport, yet then stated 
cost of fuel at Baseein is such that, allowing for cost of carnage, the potters would not 'eem 
likely to get their fuel much cheapei were they to purchase seieral thousand cubic feet at a 
time 

The question arises whether otbei fuels could not be substituted Considering calorific 
x'alues alone and taking Bengal coal at Bs 14 pei ton, the equivalent prices of other fuels 
me roughly for timber Rs 7 5 per 130 cubic feet, for oil Rs 117 per hundred gallons and for 
Burma coal Rs 10 per ton These figures indicate that so far as calorific values are concerned 
timbei fuel in the south is now more expensive than coal This is of couise looking at the 
question only from tlie point of v'lew of caloiific values , there are other points to be consideied, 
Tmong them the necessity for modifying the kilns il other fuels were introduced As an 
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ilfceiDafcne fuel ttie use of pifldy busk inigbt be oonsidcrcil, there is a large qinntilj aaailablOj 
more than the nce mills need for their own use But these questions can only bo decided by 
experiment under expert advice 

The kilns at present used for the glazed wares are domed structures, ox'al in jilan with 
an inlet for fuel at one end and an outlet for gases at the othei They are built of unbaked 
bricks and vary in size, the largest being as much as 30 feet long by 13 feet wide by 3 feet 
high in the centre The fimig is direct but sometimes the laiger jars aie used as saggers for 
the smaller and more delicate waies 

Thepottcisas a rule work more oi less from hand to month, they make a Imng wage and 
the hulk of the profits go to the middlemen Thus Pegn jars for rshich the potters at 
KyauLmyanng receive Rs 250 per 100, sell in Henzada for over Es 5 each There are, of 
course, breakages ere route, and there are expenses in rafting them down the rivei, but the 
middlemen's piohts are out of all proportion to the outlay The ciaftsmen aie lacking in 
business acumen cbiolly because they are uneducated "When co-operation has touched them 
it has wakened in them a sense of the possibilities of business methods and although in some 
lespects they still exhibit childish tendencies to consider only pioximate lesults they have 
certainly benefited and will benefit still more bv co opeiation 

Nothing has been said so far of the pioduction of bucks Bucks aie produced in large 
numbers in the province especially in tlie neighbourhood of Rangoon Speaking generallv 
they lack all the qualities of a good buck, homogeneity, regnlarity in sbayie, and accuracy of 
size For want of better mateiial they aie used, but it does not follon that it would be 
uneconomical to produce a better article Brick making is an expert craft and more scientific 
methods of manufacture might be introduced with advantage 

There is ample room for development of the industry The value of the imports in 
pottery, porcelain, bncks, etc , foi the year 1913-14 amounted to 22 lakhs of nhich 13 lakhs 
worth came from Great Biitam and other parts of the eimpire, 3 lakhs noith came from 
Germany and Austria, and the balance from other counties The hncks, — value lakhs — 
were probably fire bricks and do not enter into the question at present as no suitable supplies 
of file clay aie known The chief foreign souices of earthennaie and porcelain weie 
Germany, Japan, Belgium and Holland in the older given, while France had a big tiade in 
tiles Since the_xxar started imports have naturally very much decreased, the most noticeable 
exception being those fiom Japan winch have increased remarkably as regards earthenwaio 
and porcelain It is not suggested of course that all this trade could bo captuied by the local 
potteis, 01 that any vciy great immediate impiovement could be effected High class sanitai} 
httings and the higher grades of ohinaware are not likely to be successfully made by small 
societies But theie is no leason why the cheap German ehinawaie of the coaiser kind, the 
roofing tiles, and the glazed piping at present imported, should not be made at a profit by the 
local craftsmen 

So far as numbers of craftsmen are concerned tbe figures given above represent the 
numbers of expert craftsmen at present engaged in the indusfiy, expert that is to say, in the 
manipulation of the clay though Ignorant of modern methods of treatment But were the 
tiade to show signs of giving a good wage there would be no difficulty in securing plenty 
of intelligent labour in the pottery villages and their neighbourhood 

In the way of recent developments not much has been done The - potters can produce 
tbe wares they have produced for centuries and for these their skill is sufficient Recenth 
at several centres, particularly at Kyaukmyaung, the potters Lave taken to the making of 
glazed pipes for the Pabhc Works Department At Twante the glazed latex cups foi the 
rubber industry are being produced in some quantity though the quality might be improied 
and the quantity is not sufficient for the needs of tbe piovmce Flsewdieie there aie otliei 
small exlensions 

The Gor ernment Ihle Factory at Mandalaj is now being moved to Kyaukmyaung with 
a view t6 its being taken over by the local co-operatiie society, the only co-operatne society 
of potters 

But for successful de\ elopment of the industiy co-operation and education aie necessary 
The success of co-operation, given a motive, is fairlj’- well assured in this Province , expert 
advisers are needed to provide the education Probably two manufacturing experts will be 
required one to take up the question of preparing architectural mateiials, bucks, tiles, pipes, 
etc , and the other to deal with the production of chinaware and improved pottery It is 
scarcely likely that one man could cover the wnole ground A suivey of the pottery clay 
deposits of the province is also desirable 

There is a plentiful supply of intelligent labour, and good maten il seems to be available , 
the chief thing lacking is expert advice for the craftsmen Advice not only on methods of 
manufacture but also on the state of the market, the demand for new waies, and the best 
methods of disposing of these products 


No 598— 6 L -7, datecL Bangooa, the 20tli August 1917 
From — I G lioyn, Esq , 1 C S , Secretary to the Einaacial Comtm^sioner, Barma, 

Ti) — The Rerenae Secretary to the Gor ernment of Burma 
The Financial Commissioner desires to submit for the consideration of the local 
Government certain proposals foi the further encouragement of rubber cultivation m Burma 
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2 I? ovisod terms on winch grants o£ waste land aic made by Government for purposes 
of luhhei cnltn ation noic published in Government’s Resolution No 2G1— 4 L -8, dated the 
14fth July 1‘) 10, ind in tho rules under the Lower Burma Land and Revenue Act, and the 
Upper Diiima Lind and Revenue Regulation, winch foimed Appendices II and III to (he 
Resolution The conditions under uhicli giants would be given in future had been framed in 
consultation with lepresontatives of the Northern ind bouthein Divisions of tho Lower 
Bmm i Planteis’ Assoc i ilion and the revised lules have been accepted as suitable by the nibber 
planting community 

3 The improvement of the tei ms on which land cm bo obtained has not led, hou over, 
to any large giou th as V et in the areas of vvaslo land uhich aie hcing taken up for rubber 
Tho total area giantod undoi the new lules throughout Burma dining the year Ist July 191G 
toSOtbJunc 1*117, amounts to ')-,04-C ncies onl}, and a considerable portion of this area 
consists of small gmnts which average 50 acres oi less and which hav'c been issued to Bnrmans 
or natives of India Those small holdings are commcrciallj unsound, foi rubber cannot he 
piodticed at ipiofil mile's the size of an estate is sufficiently lirgo to pcimil of the ostablish- 
mcnl of a piopeily equipped factorj Small gi ints must thcicforc have been taken up cither 
in the hope that iho riibbei pioduced cm bo sold to a ncighbouiing factorj or as i spocnlalion 
with V view to the subsequent sale of the laud to an adioinmg estate holdei 

___ 4 '1 he icturns vvhicli are being obtained from the cvisfing i libber estates in tho Jlcigui 

Distiict, at Shwcg)in md chew here, show that conditions in parts of the province arc entirely 
favourable to lubbtr cultivation, and the Financial Commissioner believes that there arc largo 
areas of waste land covered generally With foicst growth it present which aic as well suited 
for tho pi eduction of mbber as tho aieas already planted No detailed csamination has yet 
been made of these waste aicas, but jMi Thompson thinks that in the Tenns'enm Division 
alone thoaiei av tilable incl suitable for such cultivation is not likely to bo less than 200,000 
to 300,000 acres and inav be considerablv largci th m the'e Jigures 


b The eailj development of these waste aicis is of great importance to the future 
welfare of tho pioMiue, and (he Financial Commissioner has consulted Messrs Finlaj and 
Moikle, the lepicsontativ os of the Planters’ Association who assisted in the flaming of tho 
lovised Grant Rules, is to what fiuliicr nicasuics, if in 3 , can snitaldy hotaken by Government 
to encourage iiibhoi planting Tho chief iea‘-ons foi which land is not being taken up for 
lubboi cultivation are, firstly, tho lack of 'inform ilion regarding tho vv'aste areas in thp 
pi evince which aio suited ioi tho grovvlh of rubber, sccondl}, tlie want of capital for (he 
development of estates , md ilmdly, tliodi/licuKy in obtaining (he notcssaiv staff of lJuropcans 
for supervision of tho pi mlations 

G Tho Financial Commissioner recommends that action he taken it onco to remove the 
fust of these obstacles lo further production There is a lack of means of communication 
in most of the forest aiois whore rubber can bo grown, and persons interested m rubber 
can obtain no information regarding likelj areas md aie mtiinllj discouraged b}' 
the difficulties with which they are mot in then enquiries regarding such nieas Mr 
Thompson proposes therefoie that a rubber snrvej should bo made bj' Government of the 
aieas in the province winch aio thought to be BUitahlo for such cultivation Such a survey 
would most suitably be carried out bv a committee consisting of an cxpcncnccd rubber planter, 
an officer of tlio Burma Commission, a Forest Officer, and a Piihhc Works Officer Jlessrs 
Fmlayand Meikle state, however, that it would be difficult oi impossible at the present time 
lo obtain the assistance of a lubbei planter foi this purpose owing to tho sborlagc of staff 
on the estates7 and the Fin uici vl Commissionei thinks that it may be possible to carrj put 
the smvey satisiactorily w itbout the assistance of a pi inter if Mi Ti W Ryan, Extra Deputy 
Conseivatoi of Foiests, can lie appointed the Forest tlfficer on tho committee Itfi. Rjan 
was in chaige of the Gov'cinment rubbei plantation at hlergiu and should possess the 
requisite knowledge as to areas suited for rubber The Chief Conservator of Foiesls is of 
opinion Ihit Ml Ryan is competent to undertake the woik As some of the areas to be 
visited Will be lemote from the district headquarters, the Deputy Commissionei might find 
difficulty in accompanying Mr Ry'an during the course of his enquiries m each distiict, 
and I am therefore to suggest that, if possible, a senioi Assistant Commissioner should be 
placed on special duty with Mr Ryan The advice of a Public Woiks Officer would bo 
needed as to the best means of opening up communications in the now areas, but this assistance 
can probably be obtained from tlie local Eveentive or Assistant Engineer, 


7 The Financial Commissioner pioposes that the committee should examine the waste 
aieas in each distiict which are thought to be suitable for^rubber cultivation and should mark 
out such areas on the Stiivey' of India ]-incli map of the distiict They would at the same 
time divide up these aieas on the map into suitable blocks of 100 to 500 acres each, and 
would also show on the map the pioposed roads to provide means of communication in each 
aiea No demarcation would he undeitaken on the ground except poss'ibly at a few inipoitanu 
points where posts or pillais might be put down to enable future applicants to locate 
lougbly on tbe ground tbe situation of the diffeient blocks 'When these maps have been 
prepaied copies would be available for the public at the distiict office and it would be open 
to any person to apply for a grant of one or more blocks If there weie no obtechons on 
other grounds to the issue of the giant to the applicant be could be infoimed at once that 
the area would be gianted to him It would be necessary, befoie issue of tbe deed of grant 
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that formal notices should -lie published callmg for oh 3 eotionB, that the block or blocks 
should firot be demarcated on the ground as nearly as possible in accordance with the 1-inch 
map , and that a large scale survey should then be made of the area as demarcated Roads 
would be constiucted as the different blocks were taken up and as provincial or district funds 
would permit There is no pressing need for good communications in the early days of a 
1 nbber estate 

8 If rubber aieas aie blocked out in the manner proposed above, the Financial 
Commissioner proposes to direct that no person shall be permitted to clear land or squat 
within such blocks, and that no grants of small areas shall be made foi rubber cultivation 
within the demarcated blocks The reservation of the blocks against small grantees will 
prevent speculation in small rubber areas 

9 The lack of capital for investment in rubber properties is partly due to the financial 
stringency aiising out of the war, but it is also luheient in part to the nature of the industry 
The cultivation of rubbei lequiies the investment of a large amount of eapital from which no 
return will be obtained foi some 4 or 5 -y ears at least, and the expenditure incurred during 
the early years of^n estate must ordinarily be met from funds which can be laised locally by 
the grantee Outside capital will not be attracted until a considerable amount of planting has 
been done and the property has an appreciable value The local capital in Burma available 
for investment in rubber is inadequate for the rapid development of rubboi oultnation, and 
it IS essential that financial assistance should be given by Government to encouiage now 
areas to be taken up In the Federated Malaj States the phenomenal development of lubber, 
cultivation during recent years has been earned out under a scheme of Goieinment loans, 
and I am to lecommcnd that provision for such loans should be made in Burma One of the 
purposes for which loans can be made under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883 is 
— vide section 4 “(S') (d) of the Act, — “the reclamation, clearance, enclosuie or permanent 
improvement of land for agricultural purposes ” This definition of “ impiovement” would 
cover loans made for the cleaiance of land for rubber planting, and I am to submit for 
the approval of the local Government a set of inks which the Financial Commissioner 
proposes to issue under section 10 of the Act to legulate the issue of loans for rubbei 
cultivation 

10 The draft lules have been framed in consultation with Messis Finlay and Meiklo 

lu the Federated Malay States the amount of an individual loan was lestricted in 
theeavliei rules to two-thirds of the value of the estate, and in latei lules to 
one-half the value The Financial Commissionci considers that a more satisfactory 
proMsiou in Burma will be to require, as set out in the draft inks attached, that 
the amount of a loan shall not exceed Rs 100 per acre for each acre cleared and planted 
within one yeai prior to the date of- the application Such a limit wall be more readily 
applied than a restiiction based on the value of the estate, and it will ensure that loans 
are not made to an estate which is nor being systematically developed 'J'he total cost of 
clearing and planting an acre of land, and of the upkeep to the time when the trees come undei 
bearing amounts to some Rs 300 per acre so that a loan limited to Rs 100 per acre should not 
exceed one-thiid or so of the value of the land in respect of which it is made In order to ensure 
the rapid development of rubber estates it is proposed in the draft rules that a loan shall not be 
made unless 20 acres at least have been cleared and planted wuthin the year prior to date 
of application This condition will be apart from the terms contained in the deed of 
grant as to the pioportion of the total area which is to be planted with lubher trees from s 

time to time The proper upkeep of an estate is essential to the safeguarding of Goveinment 
loans, and it is jirovided therefoie in the mles that a loan shall not be made unless the 
area alieadj* planted is being cultivated and weeded m a proper and efficient manner, and 
that the outstvnding portion of a loan may be recalled at any time if the piopeity is not ' 
being maintained in this manner 

11. The Financial Commissionei is not in a position at present to estimate with any 
accuiacy the extent to which loans would be taken out under the proposed lules He 
recommends that a budget provision of 5 lakhs be made for such advances in the coming 
financial yeai 1918-19, and that the provision in future years be legulated by the amounts 
which are found to be needed - 

12 The third difficulty in the way of development to which reference is made in 
paragraph 4 of this letter is that of obtaining the necessary staff of Europeans for supervision 
of rubber estates This difficulty must continue during the period of the war, but so soon 
as the war is ovei there should be numbers of educated young men who will be well fitted 
foi employment on rubber estates and who may find great difficulty in finding other suitable 
work It IS largely with a view to provide employment for young Englishmen of this claso 
that the Financial Commissioner urges the eaily acceptance of the present proposals Unless 
steps are taken in advance of the close of the war to giv e a stimulus to rubber cultivation, 

-appointments wall not be immediately available at the time when they will most be needed 

13 In conclusion I am to submit a draft advertisement which the Financial Commis- 
sioner proposes foi publication if the foregoing proposals regarding a rubber survey of the 
province and the issue of loans for the encouragement of rubber cultivation are sanctioned by 
the local Government 
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Draft Rules under the Zand Improvement Doans Jet, 1883 

In exerciEe of the powers conferred by section 10 of the Land Improvement Loans Act, 
1883 (as amended by Act IV of 1914), the following rules aic made by the Financial Com- 
missioner under that Act for the encouragement of lubber cultivation in Burma 

1 In these Rules ' person ’ includes firm and company 

2 Any peison holding a grant of land for the cultivation of lubber which has been issued 
under the Land Revenue Rules in force since the 1st July 1916 may apply to the Deputy 
Commissioner for a loan of money for Government foi the purpose of clearing such land and 
bringing it under rubbei cultivation 

3 The application shall be in wiiting and shall contain the following paiticulars — 

(1) The name and residence of the applicant 

(2) Information as to the area granted for rubbei cultivation lU respect of which the 

loan IB required, viz — 

Situation (Township 

^ Date of grant 

Area of grant 

I 

Name of giantce 

(3) Inteiest of applicant in the area gianfed ^ 

(4) Pull details of all mortgages 01 otherJiens 01 encumbrances on the land 

(5) The area cleared and planted with rubber in each year since the date of the 

grant 

(6) The area of the grant occupied by buildings and loads or otherwise unavailable or 

unsuited for rubbei cultivation 

(7) The aiea not yc^cleared and planted which is suitable foi rubbei cultivation 

(8) The amount of the loan required 

(9) The date and amount of loans already granted by Government 

The application shall be signed by the applicant who shall certify that the information 
contained in it is correct 

4 If the Deputy Commisslonei is satisfied aftei enquiry that the applicant is the present 
owner of the grant and that the particulais furnished in the application are correct, he may 
grant a loan within the limits of the funds allotted to him and subject to the following 
lestiictions — 

(a) a loan shall not be made unless an aiea of 20 acres at least has been cleared and plan- 
ted with rubber within one year prioi to the date of the application and unless the 
whole of the aiea planted within the grant is being cultivated and weeded in a 
pioper and efficient manner 

(i) the loan shall not exceed an amount calculated at the rate of Rs 100 per acre for 
each acre cleared and planted within one year prior to the date of the appli- 
cation 

(e) the loan, together with the loans, if any, alieady granted, shall not exceed an 
amount calculated at the rate of Rs 200 pei acre for each acie of the grant 
which IS not yet cleared and planted and is suitable for rubbei cultivation 

5 When the Deputy Commissioner considers it expedient to publish a notice under 
section 5 (1) of the Act calling foi objections to the loan, the notice shall be published at 
the district and township headquarters and in the villages near the land and copies shall be 
sent to eveiy person who is known or believed to have an interest as tenant, mortgagee or 
otherwise in the land 

6 When a grant of land IS owned by moie than one person a loan shall not bo made 
unless a joint application for the loan is made by all the owners of the grant 

7 Loans shall be made on the security of the borrowers and of the land in respect of 
which the loans are given No further security shall be required 

8 Loans shall be issued m thiee instalments, three-fifths at the time of application and 
one fifth in each of the two following years The Deputy Commissioner may stop the payment 
«f an instalment if he finds that the amount alieady advanced has not been applied foi the 
clearance of the land and the planting of rubber 

9 Interest at the rate of 6 J per cent per annum shall be charged on all loans and shall 
be payable annually from the date on which each instalment of the loan is issued 

10 Loans shall be repaid in four equal annual instalments, of which the first shall fall 
due SIX years fiomthe date on which the fiist instalment of the loan was granted 
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11 The Deputy Gommissionei may direct, with the previous sanction of the Commissioner, 
that the whole of the outstanding poitioii of a loan with mteiest to date shall become due at 
once — 

(1) if the mteiest on the whole 01 any portion of the loan is not paid within three 

months of the date on which it falls due, 

(2) if an instalment ef the loan is not repaid on the dite on which it falls due , 

(3) if the loan oi any portion of it has not been applied to the satisfaction of the 

Deputy Commissioner in the clearance of and planting of lubber trees on the land 
in lespect of which the loan w as granted , 

(■t) if the area planted with rubber on the land gianted is not being cultivated and 
weeded in a pioper and efficient mannei to the satisfaction of the Deputy 
Commissioner 

12 An order sanctioning a loan sliall be in the form attached and shall be signed by the 
applicant in acceptance of the terms and conditions on which the loams made A copy of the 
order shall be given to the applicant, 

13 The Deputy Commissionei, the Divisional Foiest Officer and any officer authorized in 
writing for the purpose by either of these officers shall be entitled to entei upon and inspect 
any land in respect of wnioh a loan has been applied for oi granted in order to ascertain that 
the particulars in the application for the loan have been correctly furnished, that the loan is 
being applied for the purposes for which it is gianted, that the aiea planted with lubber is 
being cultivated and weeded in a piopei and efficient manner, or for any other purpose under 
the Act and Rules 

14 Thepievious sanctiin of the Financial Commissioner is required to' the grant of loans 
for lubber cultivation on terms other than those set out in these Rules, to the postponement of 
dates fixed for repayment of instalments, or to the remission oi writing off as nrecoverable or 
any poition of a loan 

15 The Rules under the Land Improvement Loans Act published in Revenue Depart" 
ment Notification No 145, dated the 12th December 1907, shall not apply to loans made for 
the encouragement of rubber cultivation 

16 If any question arises under these rules as to whether an area is being cultivated and 
w ceded in a propei and efficient manner, the Deputy Commissioner shall at the request of the 
applicant for a loan or the person to whom a loan has been granted refer the question for 
decision to an aibitratoi agreed upon by such person and the Deputy Commissioner 


Ou/ei granttng a Loan for Ttnhber CnUtvahon 


The sum of Rs . . is hereby granted to residing at 

as a loan undei the Land Improx ement Loans Act, 1883, for rubber cultivation within the 
following giant — 


Township 

_ Kwtn 

Date of giant 

Area gianted — =- 

2 The loan will be paid as follows — 
Three-fifths, viz , Rb 
O ne-fifth, VIZ , Rs 

One-fifth, VIZ , Rs . 

and is granted on the conditions stated below 


at once 
, on 
on 


Conditions 


(1) The loan shall be applied solelv to the clearance of land and the planting of rubbei 
within the area of the grant 

(2) Interest at the rate of per cent per annum shall be paid at the end of each year 
on the amount of the loan outstanding during the year 

(3j The loan shall bq repaid in foul equal annual instalments as follows — 


Rs 

• 

• 


• 


on 

• 



• 

• 

$ 

Rs 

; 



• 


• on 

• 




• 


Rs 




• 

on 

• 


• 


• 

• 

Re 


• 

• 

• 


• on 

• 

• 

• 

, 

• 

« 


(4) The whole of the outstanding portion of the loan with interest to date shall become 
due foi repayment at once — , 

[a) if interest is not paid within three months of the date on which it falls due, 

(5) if an instalment of the loan is not paid on the date on which it falls due , 
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[c) if tbo loan or mj poition of it ib not ajiphed to tlie nlisficlion of tbo Depuh 
Commi'-Bionei in the tloirmce of md planting of lublici trees on tbo grant, 

{(1) if tbo area pi mted ivitb lubber on tbo grant is not being cultivated and -weeded in 
a piopoi ind cfilciont manner to tbc hitisfnction of tbc l)eput;j Commisbioner 


Date Signature 0 / Deputy Comvntmncr 

I accejit ibe loan on tbo tciins and oonditions ibo\e btitcd 


Date. 


Stguatute of perioti to whom the loon granted 


DRAl'T ADVJiKTISEJlENT 

'J’bo following nieasuies no being liikeii by Ibe loeal Goicinincnt foi tbo furtbei 
encouiagointiil of nibboi cultivalion 111 jiunnn 

A Committee will be aiijiomled in eacb dibliicl in wbicb rulibcr t in be grown to examine 
tbe are IB suitable for rtibbei cultn alion Tbe Committee will diiide up tliC ivail ible land 
into blocks of com onient si/e, tracks will bo cut to pciinit of tbc aicas being visited b-v 
ipplicants, ind roads will bo couslmctcd Intel as blocks are taken up ind proiincinl funds 
peimit 

Tbe blocks will be show n on a map on a scale of 1-iucb to tbo mile wbitb will bo kejit 
m tbe oflicc of tbe Deputy Cominibsioner, and it will be open to any poison to apply to fbe 
Deputy Commissioner for tbe grant of one or more of bucli blocks If tbo block i® grinled 
it will be deinarc itcd on tbo ground is accurateh ns possible from tbe l-ineli map and a 
largo scale suiiey will tben be made and a map pieparcd to be itticbed to tbe deed of grant 

Loans will be made by Go\ eminent under tbe Land Iniiuoieinent Loans Act, 1883, to 
giantees to enable tbeni to cloai tbo 1 lud and plant it w ilb nibbei Interest it 6 J- per cent 
per annum will be cb iiged on tbe loans and tbei will be lepay iblo in four instalments from 
tbo sixth to tbc tenth year iftcr tbo date of issue Tbo amount of tbe loin will bo determined 
by' tbo aica alrcidy planted, and tbc method of npkcej) of tbo estate Eoi furtbei luforma- 
tiou as to tbo terms and conditions on wbicb such loans will be gnen lefcrenio should be made 
to tbcllules undci the Act published in tiio I’lnancial Commissioner's Notification No , 

dated 


THE ART INDUSTRIES IN BURMA 
Jh A R Moitnis 

Tbe Alt Indiislnes of Buima foim a by no meins uniiuporl int group, wbetber tbej 
be consideied fiom tbe point of new of miiiibors of poisons engaged, i due of output, 01 the 
futuie deielopment of an export tride If out exeludcs from tbe oxjiort trade of .T ipan 
those materials wbicb aie pioduted by the organised aclion of laigo numbers of emidoyees 
in big factoiies, tbe lemaindei of bci cxpoils, no intousidcrable quantity, is 1 iigeli composed 
of “alt" waies tbe product of iillige industries And so with Biiima, bei iillige industries 
are liigely ait indiistiies, fob the iiinale leiidcnri of tbo people is tow aids orn uncut ind 
most 01 then w vies bear eiidence of this In dealing with nil igc iiidiistnos a note on ait 
iiidustiies IS tberefoie not out of pi ice 

Tbe gioiip may be divided into two sections, one dciling with applied art indusfiies, 
tbe otbei with pure iit 

In tbe fust section come siherwoik, iioii caning, wood 1 11 \ mg and sciilptuie, bronze 
stituetle work, and 01 namental iron woik eitbei inlaid with siher 01 plain A paragraph 
on eacb of these must preface any suggestions foi tbo deielopment of tbe iiidnstiies as a whole 

Silverworh — Most big xillagee liaie tbeir siheisinitb and tbo largei towns Ime'mauy 
Tbe census letiirns lump together yewellors, goldsmiths, silversmitbs, and workei-s of 
precious stones, and tbo latest census gives the total niiinbei in this group ns 24,829 , tbe 
silversmiths are not separated in tbo group but a rough return made by tbe Proiincial Ait 
Officei some two years ago would indicate that the numbei is not less than 300 Only a 
few of them attain to any gi eat skill and tbe bulk of these skilled men are to bo found in 
Mandalay, Pegu, Rangoon, Tbayotmyo and ;^^onlmeln Tbe style of w ork x arics, but tbo 
number of shapes attempted is not gie-tt, tbe diffeiencl) being ratbci m tbe x iriety of siiiface 
ornament Attempts to apply tbeir art to modern European needs have generally been 
unfortunate because the workers, failing to uiideistaiid tbe use of tbe obiects 1 bey have 
been called upon to make, bax'e naturally filled to appreciate tbo tine application of tbeir 
art There are exceptions, moie particulaily in tbo use of niello xvoik, and tbo exceptions 
lusfify the suggestions made latei with regaid to tbe aid wbicb might be gix'en in dex elop- 
ing tbe industry 
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It IB BCaicely possible to form any aceuiate idea of tbo lelative position of the trade as 
composed with its position ten years ago j tbe war Las iiatiii-all^ Lit the art ivorkeis moie 

than otLei craftsmen There is'still, and likely to be, a laige demand for silver bowls, etc , 

on the part of the Burmese population, there is always a demand for this sort of work on 
the pait of the tounst, and it may be possible to secuie the inteiest of some of the higher 
class firms in Europe and Americi when the wai is over Given instruction in the wider 
application of their art, the possibilities of development open out considerably 

Of the other woikeis in this census group there is not much to be said The goldsmiths 
are very numerous, but then skill is small , the demand foi them lies in the custom of 
converting wealth into jewellery, mostly in the foim of simple rings or bangles of cmde 
workmanship, which, under stress of fashion or necessity, often change shape The cutters 
of precious stones are mostly in Mandalay and Mogok, then methods are similar to those 
employed in Pans and Amsterdam, but they aie seldom entrusted with any veiy big work , 
they earn a fair wage and are generally able to secure as much w ork as they can manage 
Stone setting, eo-cept veiy crude woik, which how'evcr satisfies the Burma oustomei, is seldom 
practised ,"006 man in Mogok has acquired some idea of the finer European setting, and 
has done a fair amount of work for European customers 

Ivor^ carvi7!ff — The ivoiy wmikers are a very small group Technically theirs is a 
specialised - development of woodcarving industry, and they generally turn their hands to 
wood carving when the ivory trrde is slack The skill ti.hibited is great and the finer 
carvings rvill compare favourablv with those from any part of tbe woild The centre of 
the industry used to be hloulmein, but it has shifted to Rangoon The best that can be 
done foi the industry would probably be some sort of help in getting into touch with high 
class-European markets ~ ^ 

IFooclcai vers and wood sculptors — Here again the census returns aie not much guide ' 

They give a total of about 08,000 persons engaged in wood working in addition to some 1,500 
cabinet-makers and joiners In this numbei is included sawyers, joincis, carpenters, etc , and 
among them are the wood carvers The number engaged on actual can mg cannot be 
determined, but the group is a big one, for heie, as in silver work, the local demand is great 
and the enoimous amount of carved woodwork in the lipongyv lyaungs (monasteries;, structures 
which seldom last many years, — is proof of the large amount of time spent on tins w ork 
'I’here is, however, ample evidence of a decline in the industry independent of the effect of 
the present war The favoination of imported corrugated non, stamped metal w ork, coloured 
tiles and othei building materials has caused a diversion of the money once spent on caived 
ornament Tbe woodcaivei has tried to turn to other outlets for his wares and has pioduced 
carved furniture attractive to the tourist as a curio, but generallv lacking in real value 
Here again lack of knowledge has been the bane of the craftsmen W orking on the hpongyv 
lyaungs he wus dealing only with applied ornament and his matenals had to stand no 
strains, they were moreover viewed from a distance, changing* over to fin nituie he still 
legards the article merely as a surface on which to exhibit his skill as a caiwei, he seldom 
fully undeistan^ its use, ho is not a joinei and does not make the structure, and the lesult is 
generally an unpISising cuiiosity 

It IS diflicult to predict the future of the Burmese woodeaivers The total demand foi 
woodcarving is not likely to reach its old limits, but when Buimese ecclesiastical architecture 
has regained its sanitj there will probably be a large demand for woodcaiving 111 a suitably 
modified form, and if the caiver can also learn to be a skilled joinei and cabinet maker there 
IS a demand foi his skill in the furniture trade On the training of the young wood w’oikoi 
as a joiner depends tbe hope for his artistic ability , veiy little is being done in that respect 
at present 

The question of enquiry into the use of other timbers and the supply of seasoned timber 
IS dealt with in the note on furniture making and need not be repeated heie 

Bronze statuette malcrs — This is a small group, but inteiesting because it is a very 
modern development and an indication of what the ait worker can do gn en a suitable 
suggestion The bionzc statuettes have found a fan demand of late yeais and the quility 
has vastly improved , the woikeis need some instruction in the study of anatomy to assist 
them 111 going a step fuitber, but the progress ^they have made encourages the hope that 
instruction would fully lepay all it might cost The woikers aie few and the sales aie 
practically all to Europeans , the local jiulilic does not appreciate tbe woik Here again, 
after the war, the woikeis might leceive help by bringing them in touch with high class firms 
at home 

Iron workers — In plain iron w ork the Burman ciaftsmen find a large amount of employ- 
ment in the manufacture of pagoda ‘7/ Tbe greatest group of craftsmen is in Mandalay 
but groups are found in all the big towns The workmanship is not of a veiy high class 
The tools are primitive and the woik is stiucturally rather weak Occasionally the ciaftsmen 
rise to higher things and the gates of the pagoda at Laikka, made by Jlandalay woikers, aie 
comparable with some of the fine e iily English wrought non woik In this line of woik, 
wrought iron gates and railings, there is loom foi considerable development did the ciaftsmen 
but lealise it They have ample artistic ability They need help in learning to handle the 
matenals, but the demand is dependent on that return to sanity of Burmese aichitectural 
taste, a taste which at present favouis imported cast iron lailings painted blue and green and 
yellow Incidentally iL may be mentioned that the gates of the Chief Court weie imported 
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it gieat expense in freight, i suitable bureau for bringing the woihois in toneh with the 
doniancl would have saved considtrablc expenditure Tiio tre ilion, bj iiibtruction, of a sourtt 
of snppl} would do much to secure a demand 

Thtie IS, howevci, i peouliai mdustij, chiefly centied in Mindan village, ind known 
locally as ngwezawa work Tins consists of an ml iv ofsilvci on steel The onl^ use made 
of it at picsent is iii the pioduclion of ornaincntil blidcs foi ilahg, and in the oinameiitatioii 
of betel cutters and i few other domestic tools It is how cv er capable of a good deal w ider 
application In this is in other cases the devclopnient depends on advico as to possible 
demindsand improvement of technique m tlic iiianufnctiiro of the articles to which this special 
form of 01 nainent IB applied This people of illindan have also, m common with craftsmen 
clsewhoio m Buima, speciil dlojs which thev use for inlaj md other work and in the use of 
which thej show ooiibidcrahle artistic ibililj, but in which their scope is far too limited and 
IS c i2)ablo of very considcnble extension 

Pttrt Art — Of pure art there is not imich to he said Tlie Btirinm has shown 
considerable adaptability and bus taken to drawing and painting on modern lines in a 
mannei wliicli, consideiiiig the lack of iiistrucfion, is truely wonderful His natural abilitv 
lies m the diicction of design and of this his indubtriei of applied art are an indic ition The 
schools as a whole do very little to encourage drawing, the outlook of flic teacheis, with a few 
exceptions, IS too much ol the South Kensington School of Arttjpe, too lacking in breadth 
of view Whatovei mav be the cause the schools do little to insist the natural genius of the 
scbohi'- The Annual y\it Kvhibition has undoubtedly been some help, and recently the atten- 
tion of students and otheis has been drawn to the poEsihilitics of book illustration and idveitise- 
ment design, for which acknowledgments aie due to the help afforded bj several Kangoon 
firms But a school for those of marked abilit}, i school where teachers for the ordinary 
schools could he trained, is in uigeiil ntcCssit_y, not mercl} for the cncoungcmcnt of art as art 
but fbi its aiiphcation to the industries 

This then is the iircsciit position of the industricfe in apjilied arts We have a considerable 
bodj of n itural abilitj which) ear b3 jeans Lemg stifled b) modern conditions, the demand 
foi art wares is changing, the natmc of the output remains unaltered or has filled idequatelj 
to meet the changed demand Govoimncnt help is praclicallj confined to the holding of art 
exhibitions and the grant of a few sdiolarahips TJic Anmial Art llxlubition in Kangoon 
supiilomcnted b) an occasional district exhibition does somcllnng to stimulate the industries, 
it bungs the workeib together, gives them 'an opportunitj of judging wliat will sell, and 
gives tuo European community a cb nice of leaining wliit i« available ind of ordering wares 
pioduced m out of the waj corners of the piovinco The cr.ifcsinon have a sastem of 
apprcnticeslnp of their own , joungsters arc taken over bv the more skilled ‘sayat ‘ and work 
uiidei them as helpers gradn ill) learning the trade Government has made use of this and 
to encourage the porpetnilion of the indnstries has instituted a sei lOa of scliolarshijis for 
appi entices so trained There arc lb such soliohirsbip holders in all The fault of the sj stem 
lies in the diflicnlty of ascertaining whether the scliol iisbip bolder is leally being taught, the trade 
or whether the moncj is mcrol) being tre ited is a small donation from Government chant) 
funds If the sa^a has little work, — and there is no guarantee of ample work, — the 
youngstei will naturally be idle Moicovcrtbe apprentice at best only learns to repeat bis 
mastei’s work, there is little inducement to improve on bis nielbods To solve this diliiculty 
Gov cinment leccntly sanctioned the enteit imment of two craftsmen, a mister wood-carver 
and a master bioiue-woikoi, as imp ud meinbeis of the staff at the Government Engineering 
School The men find work foi tbcnisclves md sell t heir pi oducts for their own profit, and 
the Government apprentices lu these crafts arc put under them for training The ipjirenticcs 
aie thus under clocci obsoivation and their constant attention to work is more ceitaiu, the) 
are given moreover some training in the school shops where in the case of the wood-carvers 
the) receive instruction in joinerv and in the case of bron/o-workers instruction m the 
handling of metals 

This miicli IS done, but if the art industries are to be saved, if the natural genius of tbo 
peojile IS to be developed to its uttermost, a great deal more is required The success of such 
a school of art as that at Jeyiioie is a justilication for the foniidiitioii of a school of irt and 
more paiticularly aifc crafts in Burma In natural artistic ability,'' Bin n/a, of the provinces of 
India, is second to none The idea that a school of ait will spoil the indigenous art, is coupled 
with the idea that Asiatic ii t should be tied to its old methods, should m fact degenerate 
to a mere art of imitition Such in idea is nnseiontific and opposed to all laws of nature. 
It IS a choice of life or death, proguss or stagnation If the natural artistic ability is there 
it will break through Experiments tbeic must bo, and expenments in the futiue as in the 
past will be laigely failures, but experiments in aitistic development as in all other develop- 
ment should be encouraged and stimulated The best stimulus foi the craftsmen lies in 
giving him the oiiportumty of leaining what is wanted and of studying improved methods 

Nor need the School of Ait be an expensive matter Given a Principal with imagination 
and of fanly wide sympathies and tiaiuing to direct and guide the instructors the actual craft 
masters might well bo chosen from the moie skilled Bmmese ‘ sai/as,’ vrho, if they were 
allowed to sell their own yiroducts, could be induced to come at quite a small salary The 
instruction in most ait crafts should hovvevei he supplemented by a workshop training undei 
skilled men who would jirobably bavo^to be obtained from Euiope, and for this leason the 
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school should as a matter of economy, he noiked in as part of, the Engineering School oi of 
the Technical Institute of which the Province still stands in sore need 

To separate m education the art fiom the non-ait industries is uneconomical , to tackle 
the technical development of industries without helping on the aitistic genius of the people is 
to waste a valuable national asset 

For some time a proposal to establish a commercial museum has been under consideration 
Such a museum should provide space for ait products The adveitisement of the art wares 
thus obtained would greatly increase the piospect of orders for the craftsmen _ 

Mention has already been made of the possibility of getting the craftsmen in contact 
with some of the leading dealers in valuable ait wares in Europe and America It is possible 
that were they sufficiently inteiested they might m time appoint their own purchasing 
agents out here, hut at present they know little of the art wares of Burma After the war it 
would he worth while for Government to giv e them an opportunity of learning something of 
the nature of these wares, by purchasing a small collection from the craftsmen and inducing 
some of these firms to take up the sale on a commission basis It v\ ould be necessarj' to 
purchase from the craftsmen in the fiist instance and Government would recoup itself in the^ 
end Once a connection with a home firm is established Gjivernment can diop out 

The present cost of the Annual Art Exhibition is about Rs t,000 With the establish- 
ment of an ait school and a commeicial museum the need of an Annual Exhibition would 
disappear, or it might at least be held less frequently The money thus saved would help 
towards the upkeep of the School of Art 

The mam need of the art industries is education, an introduction to the demands of the 
modern maiket, and instruction in modem methods of handling the materials The craftsmen 
are mostly isolated, art is natuially somewhat conservative, experiments will produce many 
failures, but stimulation of expeiiment by wisely directed education need not he feaied , it is 
indeed the sole chance of preserving the industries 


APPENDIX 

Note on some industinl, possibilities, etc , in Bmma by Mi J P Hardiman, ICS, 
Contioller of Alunilions, Burma 

1 Manufactuie of paint and iiainling material, laigely, if not mostly, lead (Impoi ts 

into India £600,000 in 1912-13 ) 

Requirements include — {a) Pig lead Large and increasing suiplus ovei India and 
Ceylon requirements available at Namtu (4) Acetic Acid from, cy , destructive distillation of 
wood in Northern Shan States forests (or elsewhere) 

2 Manufacture of iron and steel Smelting of non ore deposits near Mandalaj-Lashio 
line (oi elsewhere) with charcoal obtained in the piocess of wood distillation Laboratory 
expeiimenti into the products of distillation needed If piomising, to be followed by investi- 
gation of commercial aspect 

3 Distillation of lignite doposits^n Noitheiu Shan States (oi elsewheie) See 2 above 

4 Manufacture of acetic acid foi iiibher production and export to the Federated Malay 
States market See 1(4) above Increasing local, and very large eviiort, maiket at hand 

(Object of 1 to 4 would be to create in Buima new range of majoi industiies, and rendei 
India self supporting in mattei of lead paints I have asked the Munitions Board to sanction 
the conduct of laboratory expeiiments in wood and lignite distillation by Mi Bellars, 
Professor, Rangoon College ) 

5 Timber industries — (1) Shipbuilding One wooden ship now undei constiuction in 

Aloulmein, one at Rangoon Board has called for tendeis in Rangoon for the construction of 
wooden seagoing tugs foi war/purposes (2) ^Manufactures of indigenous timner, at piesent 
worked by large timber firms in sawn sections only Some films are considering possibilities 
in connection with Ordnance Department indents — but machineiy supply at present difficult 
and firms, paitly for that reason, aie not keen to embark on new projects Possibly the 
creation of an ordnance factory in Rangoon to deal with manufactures of indigenous wood 
and timber would be best means of demonstrating possibilities The boaid has agieed to place 
an officer on special duty to look into the possibility of supplying ordnance requirements in 
past from Burma " 

6 Manufacture of aisenic from orpiment. 13,000 maunds, say 500 tons imported 
into Burma overland from Western Chula in 1916 17 Local chemical firm reports 
manufactures practicable, if supply of law material forthcoming Laboratory experiments 
probably needed 

7 Paddy husk Combustion in Rangoon at present often incomplete, and one quartei 
of a million tons or more of husk discharged as waste into the rivers and cieeks yearly 
An electrical engineer in private practice has written to me on this point as follows — 

‘< ( 1 ) * * * 

2 ) ¥ ♦ « 
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(3) Tlie Lust can be conveifced into gas and the gas burnt in almost aby kind 
of furnace 

Of these No 3 is piobably by far the most suitable as the gas can |je generated at 
the convenient places and l^d in pipes to whereit IS requiied and almoS. any kind of existing 
furnace can be adopted to its use 

I suggest that the local Government should erect a small evpeiimental plant and should 
make a senes of tests inordei to show that paddy husk can be used in this manner, and to 
find out the relative fuel value of coal and paddy husk ” 

Waste in both diiections (vtz (1) imperfect combustion, and (2) non-utilization of 
raw husk) calls foi examination Legmlation could cure (1) and foi (2) engineering survey 
is wanted Possibly puichase of husk from'mills followed by storage of gas would be found 
possible, and piovide Rangoon industries with cheap souice of powci 

8 Briquetting paddy husk Experiments needed 

9 Sulphuiic Acid Mateinl foi supply in quantity will be available fiom Indian 
souices (Namtu) within a few years Investigation of possible industiies in Burma dependent 
upon this acid needed 

10 Provincial Dcpaitment of Industries llccruitmg field would not be so good for i 
piovincial as foi an Iinpenal Department and localivation might cut off Burma fiom existing 
and futuie industiial lesearch and educational institutions m India Scientific investigation 
needed in many directions in Buima and no staff available 

II Banking faciliiiies A Rangoon bankei told me that, if the India or exchange 
banks could be given the management of the Gov'Cinment account in the distiicts, it 
might induce them to push out blanches I suggested that he might express this opinion before 
the Commission, but he was unable to do so, as the bankers have agreed not to give eviSence 
I gathered from him that thev considei the printed questions difficult to answei without 
excessive leseivation, and qualification 

OHAL EVIDENCE, ITH FEBnUAllI 1918 

The following members of the PaoviNcur iNDusmAi Cojiviittee were present — 

(1) The IIon’ble Mk H Thompson, C S T , I C S (Chairman) 

(2) The Hon’ble Mii C H Woleasion, SEoRErARi to the Government oi Burma, 

PoBUc Works Dlpartmex'i 

(3) Mr II Ci Ai ton, I C S , Registrar 01 Co-opEUATivE Societies 

{■)) Mr J P Hardiman, I C S , Controiijie 01 Munitions 

(b) Mr a Rodger, Forest Research OrncER 

(6) DIr W 11 C. Prideaux, A M I E E , Inspector or Faciorils 

(7) Mr a P Morris, B Sc , AMICE, Principal, Inskin Engineering 

Coliege 

(8) Mr H B Huddleston, Agent, Burma Railvvavs 

(9) Mr J A PoLsoN, Irkawaddv Flotilla Company, Limited 

(10) Mb E J IloLBLRToN, Bombaa-Burma Trading Corporation, Limited 

(11) Mr j ScoTt, Messrs Steel Brothers & Co , Limited 

(12) The Hon-’ble Mr E O Anderson, Messrs Buliocu Broiheus & Co , Limited 

(13) Mr F McCarthy, "Rangoon Gazette •" 

(14-) Mr j Mi ikle, Messrs Stork & Co, Limited 

(15) The Hon’ble Mr A K A S Jamal, C I E 

(16) Maung May Oung, Babrister-at-Law 

(17) Maung Hla Pl, The " Sun’^ Press 

(18) JIu S W Cocks, M A, Director or Public Instruction 

(JV B — In r^'ph fco the President, the Comraitfcee Btaled that tl >0 note* suhinittod b) the Hon’blc Mr Thompsoa 
represented the f vie"8 also ) 


Section I 

Air Low enquiied the reason for the apparent absence of banks Up country in Burma, 
and whethei it was not a handicap to the smaller industrialists and merchants Air Clayton 
said that it was so and continued that there weie very few fields for investment and piactically 
everybody up country went in foi land or-jewels In leply to a furthei question by All Low 
whether theie was any place in Burma which has not any hank but which would have had a 
bank if it were III India, the Ilon’ble Air Jamal stated that in India every place had not a 
bank Shioffs used to finance trade and othei things and in Buima instead of the Bui man 


•Printed as written eiidcnco 
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shroff they had Chetties In India there were a few banks in a few places and not all over 
the country In the intenoi of India there were large mofussil inoneylendeiSj shroffs and 
Marnans and the Chetties did in Burma what the Sfarnaris neie doing m India The 
business in a place like Prome was not sufficient for opening a branch bank Mi Low sanl 
that in man} othei parts of the noild banks had opened up business with hiauches with a very 
much smaller equipment than they appealed to do in India and they got on very well with a 
small amount of business Hon'ble Mr Jamal stated that the lack of a sufiioient iiumbei of 
blanches was due to the relative expense of the staff and its maintenance as between the East 
and Europe and not to want of elasticity of the banking system out heie 

Mr Holberton stated that the Chartered Bank had opened a branch recontl} in Tavoy 
and it would be mteiesting to lind out how' far and to what extent it would prove successful 
It was a fair test case There were a lot of wealth} Barmans down theie, though there were 
1 ery few Burmese iice, timber or pioduce merchants Mr Low suggested that it would be a 
fairer test if they could see how Burmese iiee and produce mercba 

sehes of the banks in a place like Mandalay One could hardly ^ Buiman ' 

whose pioperty was mostly land to make the same use of banks as a Burman merchant would 
whose property was mostly m trade 

The Hon^ble 'Mi Jamal did not think that if the European hanks opened blanches 
they would do any good to the Burmese 01 Indians in Burma, because they w'eie not likely 
to be sufficiently in touch with the small Burman oi Indian tiader The Burmese people 
thcrasehes must bo induced to start then own hanks Mr Clayton obseived that the trouble 
at piesent was that the Burmese were not given any education whatever in economics or 
account keeping In repl} to a question whether there w'ore any Burman cleiks in banks, 

5 Ir Clayton said that they had to leain the business aftei they entered tho banks The 
iccount keeping of w'ell-to-do traders of Rangoon was infenoi "What he was doing was to 
start urban societies in over} place which might de\ elop into banks, lie was stiongly of 
opinion that some sort of commercial education, accountancy and so on would tend tow aids 
getting more Burmese into trade and industries Maung May Oung thought that the 
proiision of higher education aud corameronl education was an absolute and vital necessity 
lie wanted educational f icihtics on the lines of those of the College of Commoito in Bombay 
If it could not bo done, a Faculty of Economics in tho new University should be mtioduced 
Sir Clajton obscued that in the Rangoon college economics was not taught at all 

From i practical point of view Mr Low was inclined to doubt whether the teaching of 
economics was valuable for tho purpose of leaching accountancy, commercial law, etc 
Mr Cla}ton said that tho ordinary giaduatc m Bui ma was an extremely intelligent and 
quick young man and had vciy good practical commonsenso and if bo was given some insight 
into trade, commerce, economics, etc , he would be much more ready when be came out of 
college to tmn in tho direction of commerce At tne piescnb time he bad not that kind of 
education, and w ben ho came out of college he had no bent towards commerce or industries 
at all 

Mr Meikle thought that the difficulties m the way of banking facilities would be over 
come by making a greater use of the Local Government Tieasuiies In his opinion the 
Burmese people were not sufficiently educated to use hanks 

Sir Francis Stewart asked the Committee whether they would be in favoui of industrial 
banks with or without Gov ornmeut support Mr Holbertou replied that he did not think 
that any industrial bank would be prepaied to lend money on tho sort of risks that Chetties 
took The Chetties were very bold and thov would risk then money to any extent They 
were not veiy strict about tho^secuiities the} took If they could get two or foui annas 
more in tho shape of interest they would not caio very much foi secuiitv In reply to the 
Hon'blc Sir It N Mookerjee, Mi Jamil stated that the rates of interest charged by tho 
Chetties varied according to the seciuit}. 

The Hon'ble Mi Thompson said that they snould make a distinction between large and 
small industries m the matter of huance He thought that small industiies should be financed 
in the same vva} US' the small agriculturists are, hut m tho case of the laiger industries, theie 
would be a vet} ical need for an industrial bink of some foim or other, but how it should be 
established ho was not in a position to say In leply to Mr Low who asked whethei there 
were any large Burmese traders and industii dists, the Hon'ble Mi Thompson said that 
there were laigc Buiman brokeis and dealers but bo did not know whethei they would be 
classed as industrialists He continued that (hey had not at present any very largo indus- 
tries, but they must be developed 

With reference to Mi Meikle's suggestion, Su I'raucis Stewart asked w'liolhei it would 
not be better to extend the system of advances made by the Presidency banks than to go to ,, 
the Government treasuries Tho Ilon’blo Mi Thompson did not think that the Presidency 
banks would look at the proposal favourably The Hon'’ble Mr. Jamal said that the Govern- 
ment treatuiies were linancing at piesent as much as they could If they had not got money 
they must say that they had not got it 

In reply to Mr Chatterton, the Hon’blo Mr Thompson said that the cultivators in 
Burma took <11^(1111 advances foi the purchase of seed, cattle and other things The} took 
loans very'iarel} foi the improvement of land The loans they took weie all short teim 
loans Mr Chattel ton asked whether this system loans was capable of development 
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on a considerable scale Mr, Clayton lepbed that these loans irere very expensive a 
Government had to make various enqunies as to the seouirity and so forth The system 
worked satisfactorily where they had a Township officer who was veiy keen on the thing, 
but where there was no urgent public demand for it, it was not so desirable as it might be 

In leply to Sir Francis Stewart the Hon'ble Mr Andersoii stated th it the idea of the 
Buima Chambei of Commerce was that pioneei factories should be started by Government 
entirely and utimately taken over by a private Him either by tender oi by public auction 
whichever was desirable But he thought that they would be disposed of mostly by tender 

Section II , 

In reply to Mi Chatterton, it was stated that chemical research was needed in manv 
directions, and there was no chemical or techpological knowledge available in Buima and that 
a technological institute was badly wanted which should be a sepaiato institution from the 
Engineering School at Insein Maung May Oung said that six or seven veais ago there 
was a conference held to which delegate* from all parts of Burma were invited and it was 
lesolved that Government snould be asked to open a central technological college somewhere 
near Eangoon or Insein and that centres like hlandalay, Frome, Bassein, and Moulmein 
should have smaller technical institutes which should serve as feeder institutes, but unfor- 
tunately these recommendations were not given effect to It was stated that the technological 
institute would in the first place deal with mining 

The Committee endorsed the view that it would be a good thing if the Government 
could supply a much larger amount of expert geological assistance m the first instance to 
make a more complete geological survey of the country 

In reply to Mr Chatter ton, the Hon’ble Itli Anderson stated that they should have 
the Geological Department in Burma as a branch of the Geological Survey as it was now, 
as otherwise it might contain inferior men and be shi^t out from participating in the advan- 
tages of Indian reseaich 

Mr Lon said a pioposal had come before them that the Geological Survey should 
appoint a certain number of officers to work in Burma who would tour during the field 
season and duiing the recess go to Calcutta and write up and collate the results of then work 
in the field andikeep in touch with what was being done in other areas and thus have the 
advantage of Indian research The idea would be to keep a man in Burma long enough to 
let him get a fan acquaintance with the local conditions and at the same time not become 
entirely one-sided, and at intervals of a few years there would probably be an interchange 
with men m India 

hir Poison stated that they all agieed to what was expressed in the note of the Hon’ble 
Mr Thompson on the point 

Mr Chatterton asked the Committee whether they had in mind any distinction between 
pioneer and demonstration factories, and if so, what it was The Hon'ble Mr Anderson said 
that a pioneer factory was one dealing with a new industry that had not developed, whereas 
a demonstiation factory was one showing the improved methods of some, industrial work 
that was already going on A sugar factory to determine whetlier sugai could be manu- 
factured on a commeicial scale or not would be a pioneer factoiy Asked whether a factory 
started by Government not for the purpose of manufacturing crystal sugar to begin with 
but for the ]purpose of showing the improved methods of dealing with ynr would be a pioneer 
factoiy or not, he said that it would be a demonstiation factory Mr Pndeaux said that 
in the case of a pioneer factory Government might start a business which might or might 
not pay If it did not pay it would be shut down, but if it paid that factory would become 
a demonstration factory to which people would go-tp learn business 

Asked whether there was leather tanning going on in Burma it was said that there was 
a certain amount of tanning by Madras merchants in Rangoon, Mandalay and Prome 
About ten per cent of the total Indian export of untanned leather was from Burma There 
was little export of tanned hides from Burma As regards paper pulp it was stated that 
the idea was to manufacture pulp from bamboos The Hon'ble Mr Jamal said that he was 
erecting a factory for manufacturing pulp fiom bamboos He had asked the Government of 
Burma to give him a monopoly, but ob3ectionB came in fiom some gentlemen and the 
Government refused to grant his request but all the same he was going to continue his work 
He first of all proposed to manufacture papei pulp and ultimately papei 

As regaids the manufacluie of tannin extracts. Mi Rodgei said that a tannin research 
factory had been started but it was a failuie They nevei had a piopei expeit and little 
progress was made It was an experimental factory lun by the Government Forest 
Department of Burma ' 

Mr Low said that both in India and Burma many concessions had been given for the 
making of bamboo pulp some of which datbd several yeais befoie the w'ar and j et he had not 
observed anybody taking up the manufactuie of bamboo pulp anywhere in India oi Buima 
and wanted to know what it was due to 

Mr Bolberton stated that speaking for his own firm they had been making enquiries 
about it during the last five j ears hilt they had not yet come to a decision Mi Low said 
that there was a certain amount of information as to the value of bamboo when converted 
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into pulp On n non-oommercial scale fumisLed by the Foiest Departraentj but tbeie was no 
information as to the actual w ofking of a factory on a commeicial scale, and he wanted to 
know how far the reluctance on the part of the commercial firms would he oveicome by the ' - 

starting of a pioneer papci pulp factory on a moie or less commercial scale Maung Hla Pe 
said that it would he a very good thing if the Government did it Mi Holherton ohseived 
that it would he a great assistance and encouiagement to the people if the Government could 
get over the difficulties with refeience to bamboos which they had felt, viz , as regards 
joints or knots He thought that there was no machinoiy here which could deal with 
anything like a whole bamboo The evpense of bunging out bamboo from the forest was not 
so heavy as in India 

Asked by Mr Chatterton whether there was any record available of such experiments as 
had been made in Burma in bamboos, Mr Rodger said that bamboos had been cut and sent 
out and tested in eveiy sort of way, and full records were available The experiments were 
not made on a very large scale The HoiPble Mr Jamal said that several experiments on 
his behalf had been made by the chemists in Calcutta as to the percentage of pulp that could 
bo got, the colour and so on, and he bad lesults of these espeiiments 

Mr Low said that there was a proposal that Government should appoint a mining 
engineer to give assistance to miners That piesumably, he thought, would not apply to the 
larger firms which might be expected to have at least as good oi even a better minmg 
engineei than the Goiernment could afioid, but there might be a case for it with reference to 
smaller miners, and he enquired wbethei there was plenty of local talent available at 
reasonable rates 

Mr Holherton said that the Tavoy Chambei of Mines had asked foi additional mining 
assistance in the w ay of an expert who should be a trained engineci and geologist Mr, 

Wright had told him that he felt very strongly that expert mining assistance was very much 
required by the smaller people Mr Low said that the ciicumstances were at piespnt aery 
Bjiecial and peculiai in Taioj and that the people there wcie getting out the stuff in a hurry, 
and he wanted to know wbethei the same thing would hold good under oidinary conditions 
Mr Holherton said that even then a mining expert was necessary 

Asked whether the remarks in the note about the need for consulting engineers applied 
in the case of mining engircors also, Mr Holherton said that consulting engineers might be 
useful in Tavoj at the present time In answer to a furtbei question wbethei, if further 
prospecting resulted in the discor ery of other minerals a man of the type of a consulting 
engineer would not be required, be said that information had to be got where those minerals 
were, before the consulting engineer could be employed 

Sections III and IV 

Sir Francis Stewart asked whether the scheme foi the construction of a commercial 
museum in Burma was not yet readj Mr Hardiman said that it was not, except that the 
site had been selected The Hon'blo hlr Thompson said that the Committee had submitted 
a report to Government That Committee was leally the Exhibition Committee which was 
onginallj appointed foi the last Exhibition which was held a yeai ago 

Asked how the paddy crop was financed in the earlier stages, the Hon'’ble Mi Anderson 
said that it was done by Chettics during cultivation and when the ci op was ready they got 
money from the big firms and banks to bring it in 

Jlr Low said that, it had occurred to the Commission that many products made by 
domestic industries in Burma would be likely to find a maiket aftei the war in places outside 
Burma It might not be a big business but it might be worth looking into 

Maung hlay Oiing was of opinion that it would be useful if thej could start in Rangoon 
something on the lines of the Home Industries Association in Calcutta with an emporium in 
Rangoon, and in touch with outside selling agencies and the Indian Tiade Commissioner in 
London There weie at present a few films making it a speciality to deal in Burmese work 
of the sort of lacquer w'arc, silk and other things The Japanese weie very clever and they 
successfully imitated these things His correspondents wrote to him asking for certain 
Burmese things which were very cheap, serviceable and strong He did not know where they 
could be got There was no shop in Rangoon which could give the information, and so he 
had to write to some of his friends and get the information ■“ 

Mr Low asked whether any mombeis of the committee were aware that the land policy 
of the Government had interfeied avith industries either among Buiraans or noii-Burmans 
Maung hlay Oung said that the Government bad alw'ays been willing to help as far as 
possible He did not think that their policy had caused any interference 

The Hon’ble AIi Anderson said that the Chamber of Commerce was of opmion that the 
rules foi gianting land for mining and planting had been recently satisfactorily amended and 
as far as they knew, (hero was no difficulty in acquiring land foi industiial puiposes 

Mr Low asked the Mews of the committee on the subject of the employment of the 
Land Acquisition Act to acquire land for industnal concerns, and whether there was any 
serious difliculty expciienced in aequinng land for industrial concerns which could be got over 
by a proper use of the Iiand Acquisition Act The Hon’ble hir Anderson did not think that 
there was any difficulty hli Ilardiman said that the Land Acquisition Act did not give 
power to acquire land for general industnal extension only 
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Mr Lo\r said that land could be acqniied m the public interest The difTiculty aluajs 
appeared to be Mhat should be the criteiion as to when an industn il company was in the 
public jnleiest sufficiently for Goveinment to acqiiiie land 

Mr Jamal said tliat Government should assist any man who came along and wanted to 
start a factory, in getting the land required Maung May Oung said that the Gorornment 
must in addition bo satisfied that the man had got capital and ambition The HoiiTle 
Ml Anderson said that the Chambei of Commerce was not in faioui of land being acquired 
under all ciicumstances but thought that it miglit be justifiable only under certain \ery 
exceptional circumstanoes, but the question bid not risen as jet in Bangoon Ijoige sifts for 
factoiies neie still available It was not an urgent question in Burma as it was now in 
Bombay or Calcutta 

In reply to ]\Ir Chatteiton Mr Huddleston said that he was not aware of anj' difficu’ty 
being experienced in legaid to the construction of feeder railways or blanch lines serving 
paiticulai industrial conceins and connecting them with the mam line He had no Lnowledo'c 
of any case where an enteipiise of tJiat hind had been tliwaitcd through the difficulty of 
acquiring land If any valuable mineral be discovered and it was desired to connect it with 
the lailway the land required foi the purpose would have to be acquired under the Bailwajs 
Act No difficulty w'as experienced in regard to providing sidings from the existing 
railw ays 


Section V 

Ml Chatteiton ashed whether there was any special provision made in the Railway 
Woihshops 01 in any of the other hi gei woiLshops foi the taking in of apprentices with a 
view to tiaming them either as mechames, tint is, as workmen, oi as men who would 
aftei wards become suponisors and foremen and possibly rise to higher posts 

Ml Poison said that apprentices weic employed in the Plotill i Comjnny’s Dockyards 
with a MOW to their becoming onginoeis, but they were too bichw aid Tliev did not often 
succeed because they were deficient in odunlion I’liey made good fitteis but very few of 
them passed the engineer examination If a tcuhnologicil institute CMsled m Rangoon to 
enable those youths to improve then technic il education a Jaigei peicontigo of them would 
probably be able to pass the engineer examination 

In reply to a fuithor question by hir Chilteiton Mi PoKon said that they wore now 
talcing appi entices fioni llnsoin after training Iheie hh hloiiis had airaiigcd to send sonic 
of the boys to w'oilc SIN months in the Iiiawaddy Plolilla Company shops and then go bach 
and woih in the school, but the Eurasian boys who In cd in Rangoon did not find it convenient 
to go to Insien and it would bo a very gic.it advantage to those boys wlio lived m Rangoon to 
have a tecbnologioal school in Rangoon 

Ml Chatteiton ashed whethoi that difficult V would bo got ovoi by pioviding hostels in 
Iiisein foi students '!Mi Poison leplied th it it might bo, but be thought that it would b" 
piefeiable to liave a school at Rangoon instead of having it away in the wilderness, far from 
the centre of the industry 

(il/f V oho H here gave confidential evidence) 

Ml Chatterton ashed whether there w ere Burman apprentices m Railway workshops 
Mr Huddleston replied that about two years ago they took about fifteen apprentices, but 
they bad all gone back and had not been replaced 

Mr Low asked whether they were Burmans oi Europeans Mi Huddleston replied 
they W'cre Anglo-Indians, and in leply to Sii R N Mookerjec he said that there were no 
Burmans as appi entices 

Ml, Chatteiton ashed whether tlieic was any' demand on the part of Buimans for 
admission as appientices in ongineeiing workshops genei.ally Mr Pol'on said that they' 
did not find Burmans coming foiw'ard freely Mr Chatterton put-the sime question to 
Ml Morns Mr Morns said that first of all ho would make a distinction betneen 
apprentice craftsman and apprentices wlio would become mechanical engineers , iii the case 
of the latter .admission to the Engineering School was by e\aminalion, as without certain 
edmational qualific'tions they could not follow' tlie classes Mi Pol=on of course pieferred to 
have Anglo-Indians, but Mr Moms’ own e\peiience w'as that Anglo Indians would not stay, 
his wastage in the case of Buimans wts about 33 per cent m the^ first vcai of their tnining, 
and in the case of Anglo Indians 90 per cent 

Mr Poison said that his company had 28 Eurasian engineeis just now and they were 
render me useful seivico on board steam“’'s 

^ Mr Chatterton asked whether these Eurasians weie men tr.ained in Rangoon 
Mr Poison replied that most of them vv'Cre trained in then dockyards as apprentices and that 
they were doing s,atisfactory service Mr Morris said that of course that >v as true but the 
question was how m.niy were taken and how many were staying now, and what was the annual 
wastage So fai as Buimans weie concerned Mr JIoiiis said that there was no encouiage 
ment to them to take up mechanical engineeiing and there was no facility for them to take up _ 
They starte'’ a mechanical engineer class at Iiisein 5 years ago, of course Buimans did not 
?ee that it would be a good thing, and so they started op. a very small scale A year ago 
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two students passed out with the engmeei certificate aftei a 5 j'-eais’ complete course 
the engineer certificate necessitates 5 years’ appientice training Those two students are 
doing very well now and they have started on Es 12D with the consequence that to some i 

e\tent they are getting applications from Burman students Mi Poison has two or thiee 
Burman students from the Insein school in his engmeeung shops , 

Mr Chatterton asked how many students were woiking at the school at the present 
time Mr Morns replied there were 15 actually in the school now Mr Chatterton asked 
whether those 1 5 were all in the workshops Mi Morns replied that they had not finished 
their time in the school , they stay six months in the school every year for three consecutive 
yeais, and the final tuo years they spend in the shops 

Mr Chatterton asked whether the school was shut up for six months, to which 
5fr Aforiis replied that they had other classes, but so far as mechanical work was concerned 
that class was closed 

Mr Chatterton asked whethei it would be possible under the apprenticeship system to 
have two hatches of students, he did not suggest that, but only wanted Mr Morns’ 
opinion on the subject. Mr Morns replied that that was what he proposed, but they had 
not enough students at present to make up a double set of classes 

Mr Chatterton asked Mr Morns whether the students that he had at Tnsein at the 
present time were all Burmans, to which Mr Morris replied that practically they weie all 
Burmans there were one or two Eurasians, but they ought to transfer the school from Insein 
to Eangoon it was a great mistake to have it in Insein There was a demand for part time 
classes, but it was impossible to work such classes in Insein 

Mr Chatterton asked whethei he meant evening classes, to which Mr Morns replied 
that he meant a certain numbei of morning classes 

Mr Chatteiton asked whethei any experiments had been made in Rangoon wuth night 
schools, and whether people would attend such schools Mr Moiris leplied in the affiimative 
and said that he could not give statistics hut that thcie had been demands for sucli schools 

hli Chatterton asked hlr Poison whether he thought that the people that were working 
in his dockyard would attend night schools after then work in the day Mr Poison leplied 
that it - might he difficult to induce then boys to attend night classes aftei a long day’s work 
in the w orkshops. 

Mr Chatterton suggested as an alternative jyhether it would not be better to set apart 
a certain amount of time in the day time to giie them a course of instruction hi i, Poison 
said that that would be preferable and his company would be glad to acquiesce in such an 
arrangement 

^ Mr Chatterton asked whether the engineering shops neai Eangoon were sufficiently 
close to one another to make it feasible to start a polytechnic institute for the benefit of 
them all hir Poison replied that he thought that a central place in Eangoon could be 
leached by all the boys, and that there would be no difficulty about it 

In connection with this point hir hi orris said that from an educational point of view it 
would be bettei in time to have a system by w’hich students could study half the day and 
be in the shops half the day rather than the present system of six months alternately in shops 
and school The six months’ system was better than a system in which theory and practice 
were entnely isolated, but the half day system would be better still A six months’ gap lu 
sobool work lesnlts in a good deal being forgotten, and it has to be re-learned each period 
of training 

Mr Chatteiton asked whethei in the Insein school any instruction was given in drawing 
or art or art industiics? Mr Morns replied that they had no ait instruction at all except 
that a few Government scholarships are granted to art apprentices, who are put undei local 
native craftsmen But recently the craftsmen had been mduced to live at the Insein school 
and the Government apprentices in their particular crafts are put under them and thus kept 
under more supervision 

Mr Chatteiton asked whether theie was anything m Burma analogous to the schools of 
Art or Alts in India Mr Moms replied in the negative 

Ml Chatterton asked whether it is not the case that Burmans have developed considerable 
natural aptitude for art work Mr Moins replying m the affirmative, Mr Chatterton 
further asked whether there was any scheme under consideiation foi developing their artistic 
faculties Mr Morns said that vaiious suggestions had been put forward and they evoked a 
ceitain amount of sympathy from Burmans, but nothing came of them 

Sir Francis Stewart drew attention to paiagraph 4-3 and asked Mi Cocks whether he 
agreed with that Mr Cocks leplied in the affirmative Eefenmg to the aptitude of the 
Buimese for drawing, he said that they had been able to fit in diawing teaching in schools, 
they had abandoned the old South Kensington system, and adopted a more practical scheme 
follow'ing closely the lines of Augsburg’s method , they had not been able to do anything in 
the way of training in applied art, he thought that it was a question on which the opinions 
of the commercial members of the Committee would he valuable Government wished to 
know what could be done to apply the Burman’s talent for drawing to practical uses 
Furthei asked what was his opinion as regaids that training, Mr Cocks 6.aid that he could 
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not Bay anything definite because be did not l>.now ubat uas tbo combieroial \ line of such 
tiaining and bo\y it should be utilised 

In leply to a fuither question, Mi Cocks said that in normal schools only a veiy limited 
amount of drawing was taught, on the other hand, a student- who showed aptitude for 
drawing could tale up a more advmccd course, that was the sjstera all oiei India 

Ml Low ashed whether small industrial concerns carried on upcountry by Buimans, 
such as small nee mills, oil mills and so on, were i mining in a decent state of technical 
efficiency or not Mi Poison said that he did not belieie they were, in the delta there were 
about 100 small nee mills, but they veiy frequently went out of order He thought it was 
correct to say on the whole that these small enterpiises were very badly run from the tecnnical 
point of view, but they had a factory inspector present and be ctiuld better answer such 
questions 

N 

jMi Pndeaux said that they did not repair until breakdoivns ooeurred Mr. Low 
enquiied whethei there was any class of man whom they could roly on, and call in to help 
to put things light Ml Poison said that they weio by no moans well off in that respect, 
and he thought that an inciease of the number of technical students would go a long way to 
meet the situation 

Mr Low farther enquiied who there was at present, for instance, to put up an oil engine 
foi a small industiialist, set up his machinery, and when there was a breakdown corre and 
put it right hlr Moiris answering in the ncgatiic, hir Low asked whether it would not be 
well if they bad a Department of Industries which would also advise small industrialists on 
such matters Mr Clayton said that it would be a great help The IloiPblc Mr Andeison 
said that small men all eady go to cnginceiing shops of which there are seieral hh Poison 
lemaikcd that then difficulties were moie particularly riinmng difficulties ^ 

Rcpljing to Mr Low’s question as to what class of men these small industrialists liad 
in chaige of then inachnieiy ind whcthei the 3 were of the filtoi t 3 '’pe, hir Pridcauv said that 
they were engine drivers, the same class of men as fitters 

Mr Low further asked whethei they were men who had had training in theiailway shops 
as fitters Mi Prtdeaux replied that such men would go out as cngineeis Mr Low furlhei 
asked whether there was an\ such regular flow of men from the railw ay shops into private 
employment as they had ni India Mr Huddleston said that he did not know tho circum- 
stances in India, but that bo did not think that here in Buima men would go from the 
Burma Railways to the small industrial shops.^ Mr PoLon added there was a considerable 
flow of young Emasian engineers from then dockyards to nee mills 

Referring to paragraph 47 Sii Francis Stewart asked whethei business men would be 
willing to solve on the Board of Industries thcio suggested Mr Anderson lopljingin the 
affirmatiie, Sir Fiancis Stewait asked whether there was need to include tho Registrar of 
Co-opeiative Societies and officeis from the Agiicultuial and Foicst Departments in the 
suggested board, and whethei their sen ices could not be dispensed with, and added that to 
be really useful such a board must bo small The Hon’ble hlr Anderson leimrkcd that there 
were too many officials on the suggested boaid, and said he would modifj the proposal by 
saying that there should be onlj’- one official membei at present 

Mr Clavton said such a modification would eliminate tho lepresentation of small indus- 
tries The Registrar of Co-opeiativc Societies represented small industries just as the officers 
of the Agricultural Department moie or less repiesonted the agriculturists If these official 
members weie removed, the Diiector of Industries being maiiilj the lopiesentative of the 
thief industries of the prorince, the small industnes would have no repiesentation whatever 
Sir Francis Stewart thereupon asked if Mi Clajdon would so constitute tho board as Jo 
indicate that small industries weic repiesented, to which' hli Clavton replied that so long as 
a distinction was made between small and chief industries, it did not matter whether the 
small ludustiies weie represented by an official membei or an unofficial member But if there 
were a board of industries, small industries should certainly be represented on it 

Replying to a further question by Sir Francis Stewart, Mr Clayton said that the 
Registrar of Co-operatire Societies should represent the small industiies now most likely in 
time there might be unofficial representatives 

Mr Chatterton enquired whether the Director of Industries could not represent small 
industries Mr Clayton replied “he might certain!} ” v 

Section IX 

Mr Low sard that the Commission weie informedrthat the railway which goes to Lashio, 
called the Northern Shan States Railway, charge freight on goods double that on the imiil 
lines of railway and enquired whethei that information was correct On Mi Huddleston 
‘■aying that it was coriect, Mr Low asked what was the object of that measure ^Ir Huddles- 
ton replied that the railway there was expensive to construct, maintain and w ork hli Low 
asked whethei such rates were charged irrespective of the 'ability of tho goods to stand the 
charge, to which Mr Huddleston leplied that'he was speaking generally but that they had 
reduced rates for several items of traffic on the Noitbern Shan States Railway 
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Replying to a fnitber question by Mr Low, Mr Huddleston said that such reduced 
rates obtained on the Lashio hianch line which Mr Low referred to and also the Southern 
Shan States Railuay 

Mr Low ashed whether any timber was coming out through the Lashio blanch 
Ml Huddleston replying that not veiy much was coming. Mi LoW romaiked that they saw 
timber going towards the mines lathei than coming outwaids 

Ml Low remarked that the Commission heard a good deal of evidence about the neces- 
sity of communications in the foiests, but they saw a line there ready at the door of the foiest 
and not much timber was going out Mr Rodger replied that most of the timber e\ti ii.ted 
from forests east of Maymj o was floated out ^ 

Ml Low enquiicd whether the question had ever been considered wbethei the increase in 
the rate had not had the eSeet of so gieatly reducing trafiBc as to make it a losing position 
kli Huddleston replied that they have reduced rates' for timber 

Mr Low enquiied whether they had reduced the rates to the same level as on the main 
line, to w Inch hir Huddleston rephed that they had separate rates Mi Low further asked 
what was the reason for the difference hetw’een the reduced rate and the double rate that they 
charged on the Lashio branch Mr Huddleston replied that there were leduced rates 
although they w ere highei than on the main line 

Mr, Low asked whether there were paiticular instances of commodities for which reduced 
fates were given Mr Huddleston replied that reduced rates were given for traffic from the 
Burma mines, for potatoes and other traffic 

, Refernng to the Committee on Communications mentioned in paragraph 61, Sir Francis 
Stewart enquired how that was constituted The H enable Mr Thompson replied that there 
was a general advisory committee, and a w orking sub-committee A sub committee has been 
appointed to examine all the roads in the pioxince, to take them district by district, determine 
exactly what additional roads aie needed and what improvements are needed to existing roads 
in order to provide a fair road equipment for each district 

Sir Francis Stewart wanted to know whethei there was a special committee in each 
distnct Mr Thompson sard that theie is one sub-committee for the whole province, but that 
it makes its enquiiy distnct by district there are two officers on special duty The sub- 
committee IS mainly composed of non officials and is under the general Communications 
Committee w'hich was appointed by Sir Harcourt Butler This general committee is a stand- 
ing committee and the sub-committec presents its reports to it The sub committee meets 
frequently and as a matter of fact its reports go to Government duect The standing com- 
mittee sits occasionallj only 

Sir Francis Stewart enquired whethei this committee deals with waterways and railway 
communications also, to which the Hon'blo Mr Thompson rephed in the affiimative Ques- 
tioned whether it has made any specific 1 eoommendations to the Government, the Hou’ble 
Mr Thompson said that it has as regards the districts with which it has dealt already 
Reports have been sent for 4 out of 8 divisions of the province 

Sir Francis Stewart enquired whether any action has been taken on those lecommenda- 
tions Mr Thompson replied in the iiagative, the lecommendations have been generally 
accepted by Government, but have not been given effect to 

Mr Poison Intel vened to say that there was no money axailable to give effect to the 
recommendations The IIon'’ble Mr Thompson agreed that that was one reason Mi Poison 
continued and said that the committee prepared estimates and presented them to the Govern- 
ment and said that enormous sums of money were required to bring the communications into 
reasonably good order, but there was no monej 

Sir Francis Stewart enquired whether the non-official lepresentatives on the committee 
were nominated or elected by the Chamber of Commerce The Hon'blc Mr Anderson said 
that some were nominated The Ilon'ble Mr Thompson added that the sub-committee was 
appointed by the general committee 

Sii Francis Stewart enquired whether the statement in paragraph 6 1 that the waterways 
of the province aie genemlly satisfactorj represented the true state of affairs The Hon’ble 
Mr Thompson said on the xvhole it was so Mr Poison intervened and said that he did not 
entirely agree with that remark A good deal more can bo done to the waterways Watcr- 
wajB in this country have been neglected entirely by the Government of Bmma 

Sit Fiantis Stewart wanted to know whether what has been done to waterways so fai has 
been done by Government or by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Compaii}' Mr Poison rephed that 
' the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company at its own expense mamtains a vessel specially' foi the purpose 
of pounding rocks and another vessel for tho purpose of picking snags out of the nvei, also 
a large fleet of launches for buoying tho rivei The money which it spends on the Irrawaddv 
river is approximately Rs 2A lakhs per annum 

Sir Francis Stewart enquired whethei Mi Poison considered that expenditure of that 
nature should be incurred by Government, to which Mr Poison replied that a time might come 
when it might be necessary for the Government to provide relief of that kind 

Mr Chatterton asked with refeience to the mining rules of the Government of India and 
their application to oil fields, whether the existing arrangements are found to be satisfactory 
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or wLethei any leviBion of the rules is lequired The Hon^ble Mi Thompson legretted the 
absence of Mi Ritchie who m ould best be able to answei such a question 

Thereupon the Hon^ble Mi Jamal said that he made a representation to the Government 
of Bmma Asked whether there was any competition between the different companies on 
the fieldsj the Hoii'’bIe Mi Jamal said there was 

Ml Chatterton asked with refcionce to jail ludustriesj whether there wcie any conipl tints 
on the part of piivate enteipiiso logarding competition from jail industries Mr Anderson 
said that there were no complaints to make, 

Mr Chatterton wanted to know what industiics wcie carried on in jails in Burma Mr 
Poison mentioned chan making and fmniture making, and Mr Morns mentioned cane woik 
as one of the jail industries, which had been ciedited with under colling local manufactures 
The Co-opeiative Society of Cano Workois, Mandalay, made a statement to this effect at the 
last CO ojierativ'e coufeience 


■\VnNEss No 4C1 

I 

Ml! G Voenzis, Managtr oj the Lonilon-Jlangoon Trading Co , Ltd , Tannery and 

Hides Enjioit, llangoon 

WBirrcN Evidince 

The industiial dovelopmont of a country depends sololj upon the degree of the industrial 
training and development of the native people and not on tho llinncial power or capital, foi 
the simple reason that in order to obtain the first a certain period of timo more or less long 
IS required, wheieas the obtaining of the latter is often a question of favourable ciicuni- 
stances which can often be met at the shortest imaginable time, piovided the industij in 
question promises a certain and secure dividend to those concerned 

Theiefoie before wo pi oceed to discuss the industiial possibilities of a place whatever, 
it IS absolutelj necessai'j to inquire whethei and to what ovtont tho internal woiking povvei 
or the indigenous industrial tiaining exists in it For it is a well known fact that an ex- 
ternal industrial assistance or outside labour and supervision and expert management meins 
heavy expenditure and sucli^au assistance would bo of no avail when not supported by the 
inteiual worling power oi indigenous industiial activitj as it will prove quite unable to 
iiitioduce piofitablj its products into other maikcts and to fight the battle of competition 
with othei places wlieio this powerful internal factoi is flourishing In othci words wheiover 
the iiidustnal ground of a place presents the features of a somewhat sulhcicnt industiial uudei- 
standing the accomplishment of good and satisfactoiy industrial results is a matter of light 
and convenient occasion only 

Good indigenous w orkmaiiship Old j would load the ^w ay to the prospected industrial 
attainment and to advantageous and profitable utilization of the more or less abiiudanl raw 
materials of the place The indigenous vv orkmen, these various hands of tho managing or 
training external industrial head, hands not merely executing what the exteinal industrial 
knowledge instincts, but thinking — so to say— hands intelligent and skilful hands that 
would try and succeed to surpass the various obstacles w hich they w'Ould meet while discharg- 
ing their mdustnal duties 

It IS a fact that Burma for which we are now specially coiiceined cannot boast of possess- 
ing this essential and most important internal factoi, the workman, and in a place like Burma 
where the mosaic of the inhabiting element diilcis in race, religion, language, habits and in- 
clinations to a considerable extent we must consider the following — 

(1) Which would be the race in general to give tho most efiiciont ind skilful - 

labourei, supervisor and manager ? 

(2) When, where, how and by whom he will bo trained ? 

1 Which would be the lace in general to give tho most ollicieiit and skilful labouici, 
supervisor and manager ? 

The qiiebtion being about Burma^’s industiial possibilities, in my opinion tho successful 
workman, supervisor and manager must be expected imongst the different classes of Burmans 
first, and secondly only amongst the other native people I am in favmui of Buiman in this 
matter for the onlv reason that although quite m trained in good many lines he shows in the 
few lines he is occupying himself by natuial and national inclination that ho possesses those 
necessary persevering woiking faculties which would by tho time m iko of him tho careful 
labourer and the intelligent iiid efficient siipeivisoi Naturallj not fond of alcoholic drinks, 
leading a rathei simple life ho is of a consequently better bodily constitution and tbeieforo he 
promises a more haidw oiking and strongly budded workman lie must only be let to under- 
stand that in seeking, as is the case to-daj with him, the jobs of a clerk oi a shopman he will 
have both his position and his mental cultivation at a standstill with no prospect of any 
future improvement beyond that of a once-in-a-w ly shabby increase of his mi«ei able salarj, 
wheieas by getting ti lined in some industiial line besides securing to himself the intellectual 
food which would make of him the man of the day, the man of a healthier and stronger 
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constitution, the man ulio Tvould proudly ho woiking in the general machine oE the country’s 
vrolfaro, he would daily see himself adding to the leserve capital of independence and of a 
continual poisonal progress 

2 When, uhore and hj whom ho will ho trained ? 

Ucpoitcd ai.d continual lectures first to already grown up students of the vaiious schools D,gm(y o£ labour 
in various public jdaccs with pnotical attncting illustrations by competent and cneyclopudi- 
cal exports appointed bi the Goicrnment authorities would he of great assistance to them 
111 understanding the usefulness of their cmbiacing an indiistiial career which would suit 
their natural ability and inclination They must seo and feel that hand w orkiiig is not any 
longer to be considered a low and a ulgai and unwoithy occupation , on the contrary, it will 
be a treasure to Ibomschcs and a leason for appicciation and admiration on the part of those 
witnessing then daih improiomont 

Now refcriing to your Question No dl innning as follows “ Do you think that the 
lack of primary education hindeis industrial dcielopmcnt? ’ Well, I am of the opinion that 
i( is so 

Primary education IS as ossentnl to the intended industrial Kbourci and the industrial Xced for primary 
man in geiienl as to am intended htorarr man Tlio more one is educated the eisioi one educition 
gets fit in the lino he has chosen ns lus life occupation, the dccpei ho gels into the mysteries 
and mtliciilarilics of same and the soonei lie beoonios the master of the neccssaiy experience 
and knowledge and to crown all the moio ollicient and successful he proves in fulfilling lus 
iiulnsln il duties 

In my opinion the industrial inspiiation and encouragement mnsi begin along with a 
good primarv and mote cnej clop cdieal school education 

The noicrnmctif would encourage and assist in such a wondeifiil achievement by 
prooiinng cion lower school w ith llie seri ices of a competent encjclopoidical expert teachoi, 
a per-ion w hose on!} duly would bo to tiv and di'covoi the natural inclination of every 
pupil intended for iiulnslrial education and classify iiig them accordingly would in appointed 
times weekly gi\e them the nccc-'Siry inspiring Icssons accompanied by senes of possible 
experiments m proportion with tbo pupils’ coiiteptioii and understanding, encouraging thorn 
in tbeir inclination so as gradii illy to feel more ind more uilcrcsted and present m timo an 
industnil ground ready for a fnrflior cultuatioii which would gi\o forth the efficient woik- 
man, snpertisor and indigenous expert manager 

The next noccs-aiy stop would bo the establishment of day schools for short time cm- HnlUimo tohook 
ploy CCS or of night '■diools (Quest No 49 ) 

The efficiency of «ucli ostablishmoiils IS widely witnessed in ciciy country under the 
sun rorwclnic more th in plenty instances of men of world famed technical, philological 
and scientific distinction who liaMiig been of poor circumstances owe their success in life to 
tbo osMsfance they had in c-tahlishmonts of this kind Besides this the only' thought of 
young lives despising leisure diy time and xarious night attractions fora perseioring and 
rather tiring oconpition in these Cslablishmonls is a clear proof tint a will is at work and 
consequently the Avay wall suicU be found and utilivcd to v timmphant result 

Further culluatioii will be gi\cn to theyoung aspinuls in tbo shape of more impoitant induBtrinl schools 
industrial uliools win lu a liiglier, more analytical and Ecicnlific knowledge of the line under 
cultivation will he stirclr icqiiircd, where the oases of such 1 now ledge w’lU ho strongly 
consolidated and a spii it of certainty ind speciality in the shape of competent suporMsoiship 
and expert managci-slup will preiaif 

It goes wilhout saying that the cfiicicncy of the nbo\e education would be sealed if com- Com- 
mercial lessons would follow for those whoscintolhgcnco can afford To answer your Question morcc 
No SO, I heg to say that a couise of commercial lessons would make of the industrial export 
the perfect expert, the most qualified tmwaclor For undoubtedlv an industrial man of a 
high grido while pioducing ins articles must be in a position to know also many' other things 
which would enable him to dispose of them more successfully and more satisfactorily Ho 
must for instance Ii ivc an idea of olhei markets, other induslrnl countries, the dcgice of 
consumption of the different goods in general, the industrial moa oment in othei places (this 
latter knowledge would he obtained by now and again visiting such otliei places wheie such 
lines in which he is specially intcicstcd are being cultuated) 

In addition he w ill acquire in the Gollcgo of Commerce the indispensable foi lus indus- 
trial grade knowledge of industrial and commercial geogiaphy, industrial and commercial 
history', commercial mathematics, boioiicc, chemistry and above all the commercial honesty', 
commercial tact and fairness An industrial head must necessauly be also a commorcial 
head and he x'ould nevci bo able properly to acquit himself of his industrial duties as a head 
unless ho is i racrebant in lus mind and soul possessing the above qualities Unfortunately lack 
of knowledge of cicii the elementary commorcnl notions is the feature of our market stito to- 
day It lb a well known fact that witli the exception of the bigli grade negotiants a very 
limited numbei of merchants can boast of their commercial success as the result of a really 
commercial bcliavioui and really tactful commercial transactions Good aiid fnvounhle 
circnmstancDs often account for good commercial fortunes and \ciy often unfau tiansaotions 
moan the detriment of one or more fellow dealers or customers, whose interests have been play cd 
unfairly for the interest of the cleveier 
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Need foi commei A meiclnnt to my opinion must be considered as 'lesponsiblo for the fate of bis fello 
cial honesty doaiors and customoiSj as a physician for Ins pilients, as a lawyei foi his client and a teach^ 
foi bis pupils, and as no one of these latter is allowed to peiform his piofessioinl duties unles 
possesbiug the respective certincato of competence and ability, similaily i meicbant ought not 
to be any freer in his ways of amassing wealth as is the ease very often Ceitificated peisous 
approved by competent commeicial authoiitics ought to be the lesponsiblo head of overv 
industiialoi commerciil firm no mattci how big oi small the film is, the responsible head in fiont 

of the Government, in front of the law, in fioiit of the follow dealeis,in front of the citirons 

and of the public in geneial Meichants of no coramercnl merit, of no lawful knowlodue of 
then obligations, merchants whose motto is to amass wealth upon wealth, no matter how num« 
bei more victims, victims of moie pitiful state than those caused by an unqualified lavvver a 
charlatan and an unht teacher Mumcipalilies and local boards would offectiveh lomedv 
this awful condition by lequesting from evciy industrial or commercial firm to show the 
res 2 ’onsible head as above and onlv thus these disgraceful results would be avoided 

Finally the question here being of commercinl assictance to the industrial development" 
such assistance would indeed make of the industiial evpert the ideal industrnl pei-soinlitv 
the iieifect industnal moichant and consequently the more or less perfect man It is bv the 
acquiiement of such peiaons in a place that adulteration, corruption and bribery wonld be 
lestiictid to the minimum, a spiiit of well placed confidence will prevail, making of the place 
an ideal and model industnal and commercial place, brighfy reflecting upon the icsponsible 
competent authorities ^ 

Industries capnldc The industries which arc specially to inv ite the careful attention of the industrial authoi- 
of development ities ill this place aie those for the cultivation of which the necessary iiw materials are 
natuial jirodncts of this place And such industries for which our place offenng abiiudantlv 
the necessary forest, animal and mineral raw' mate lals could be develojicd to the utmost 
Biicce sfiil iiomt are the following. — 

(1) Tinnery — Boot and other Icathei woiks factories 

(2) Tanning Extract making Ameliorated Cutch making 

(8) Soap making , 

(4) Paper making 

(5) Fibre industry Thread manufacture— Weaving Hosiery — Tapestry 

(0) Various kinds of v.ainish making 

(71 Peifume making — 

(8) Sugar making 
«.(9) Starch making 

(10) Potteiy and ftastic art 

(11) Caipontiy, Furniture and wood carving 

In many of the abov o industrnl lines the services of capable girls also would bo snitabh 
utilized, of gills who by getting in this noble and decent way a paying and satisfactory 
means of life would be saved fiom the evil to which they are otheiwiso eviiosed and to 
which an unoccupied and lazy life nnfoilunntely leads them every day 

Trade Represoiita- The industnal development having been successfully achieved the pioducls would be 
tivos easily introduied into other maikels also and compete with those of other pioducing countiies 

to a ynofitablo extent with the assistance of the different Consuls who will facilitate and pio- 
tect the industnal and commeicial interests of the countiy they icpresont by means on one hand 
of exhibitions of such products in the Consulates themselves aud by fuinishingoii theothei hand 
to the industnal merchants the necessaiy mfoimation concerning the state of the m irkets and 
the local industrial impiovement and local tiade of the place they reside in 

Land policy One of the most effective assistance that Goveinment might give to pin ate and public 

industrial enterprises would be also to giant them the occupation of suitable land by the water 
Bide at a reasonable late and to reduce the freight on necessary law materials at the minimum 
possible rate 

Id conclusion I beg to expiess my confidence that a slow hut steady process will suiely 
bung the desired favouiable lesults Foi Burma, to those who had the oppoitnmty of know- 
'• mg her befoie ovei two decades, as IS the case with me, is known to have made strides of 

considerable importance towards impiovement and there must be no doubt that lu futuio also 
she will not stand back in the general evolution of improv ement and progress 

[IFxtness dtd not gwe oral evidence ) 
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I shall confine myself to a statement of my own peisonal experience, by submittmo- 
of the coiiespondence I, as Managing Directoi and Foundei of a newindusfiy, liavo IndT 
1 With the Local Goveinment (Docket A) 


some 
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2 With the Director General of Commercial Intelhgencej Calcutta (Docket B) 

3 Some ciihciBins on this coricspondence, with some suggestions of a lemednl nature 

as invited, as well as touching on a few othei of the questions under consideration 

Doclet A — This is only a part of the correspondence with the authoiities, relating to the Concessions for 
vital question of the Burma Chemical Industries, Ltd , water supply at then factoiy water supply 

This Companj's application for the pioniised lease of five tanks ad 30 ining then factory, 
although sj mpathetically regarded by the Goieinment, was summarily letocd by theBangooii 
hlnmcipality (possibly influenced by mis statements of interested parties), as also were subse- 
quent applications foi the lease of three tanks, the lease of two tanks and finally the lease of 
one tank, although in the lattei case, the Company had at considerable expense piactitally 
created a tank out of a tank site 

Again, the Company’s application for a lease of Government land for a more suitable 
Bite (still vacant) was vetoed by the Poit Commissioners of llangoon for no adequate leason 

I w'ould suggest, therefoie, that in simiKi cases, the power of summary veto possessed by 
^lunicipalitics and Local Boards bo curtailed to such an extent, that my such veto) be 
accompanied bj a detailed statement gi\ ing the leasons therefor, with the opportunity being 
given to applicants to refute the same 

The ittitude taken by the llangoon Municipality is,-— that although the obligation of 
their supplying watei within Municipal hniits is admitted, they favour the non-tax-payer and 
ignoie the claims and urgent necessities of the highly assessed tax-payer, even at the risk of 
stiangling a now industry, which is officially admitted to be engaged in munition work at the 
present time 

Doclet B — This coriespoiidcuce IS the result of an enquiry from the Ordnance Depart- Commercial 
ment of the Government of India, for materials urgently required for munitions of war intelligence 

It will be seen that as a result of this correspondence, and after a delay of six weeks, the 
information obtained was practically ntl 

I have on previous occasions wiitten for information to Ilis Bntannic Ma 3 esty’s Consuls 
at Genoa, Yokohama, Bio do Janerio, and have on each occasion receiv ed an early detailed 
leply to each question asked 

The anomaly is, that such information cannot be obtained fiom any British possession, 
although pievious to the wai I was able to get the desired mfoimatiou through local German 
Eonrres 

The neoessitj is thci of oie obvious for the establishment of an efficient Buieau of Com- 
meioial Intelligence in the Province, open to the public for interviews as well as for written 
correspondence 

1 suggest — 1 That such an institution be under the direction of European experts 
This would he a couise more efficient and economical than the detailing of Indian civilians for 
the post 

2 That a ttchnical libiary be attached to this bureau not onlv for the guidance of the 
diiectorate, but foi icference too by members of the imblic, showing then lond fdes I esti- 
mate that such a library would only compiise fiom 150 — 200 volumes 

3 That this bureau bo affiliated with the Department of the Goveinmont Analyst, and 
'that an aiiplicant with a well considcied scheme, be entitled to a fiee analysis of raw material, 
with tests, etc , — this free analysis, however, not to ajiply to peiiodic tests or Mining hlinerals 

<j That on a well considered new commercial scheme being found to have favourable 
prospects, the directorate may be empow'cred to recommend the proposition to the Government 
for support under any of the headings specified m the list or que-tions (page 2), but more 
particularly for i financial bacKing and also some preferential tieatraent as regards import 
duties on machinciy or law material, as well as some assistance in maiketing products With 
such a Government Impnmature, I am of opinion that the present difficulty of raising capital 
due to the recent series of commercial fiascos in Rangoon would be greatly overcome 

There aie ob 3 eotions in such a case to Government appointed diiectois and auditors 

1 have studied the question of possible now industiies faiily closely These could ceitainly 
be developed with the necessary Goveinment assistance 

bhould I bo examined on the 8 uh 3 ect of a Government control of shipping freights, I 
should prefer to make a statement caiiicict 


A 

No 527 3V — 341, dated Kaiigoou, the 10th September 1914 
Irom— J P HAI!muA^,EsQ B A , I C S , Collector of Erngooii, 

To— The Secretary, The Burma Chemical IndiiBhios, Ltd , Eangoon 

With reference to your letter, dated the 22nd of July 1914, 1 have the honoiii to inform 
you that the Alunicipality ob 3 ect to the issue of a lease of the five tanks to the Company 
In these circumstances I regret I am unable ttf'issue the lease asked for 
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No 48, Sulo Pngoii Hoad, IJangoon, dated tlio Iflth April 1015 
Fumi — The Managing Director, The Burma Chomical Industiie , ltd , Bmgoon, 

To— J P Hakdijiai<, Ksq B a , I C S , Deputy Commissioner, Rangocn Town liiide 

Ou Ibc 13fch day of Maj, 1910, a lease was granted by the Secretarj of State foi India 
to the Uunna Cbeinical Industues, Ltd, of Ist class Extra Suburb iii Allotment No 42 
(situate on tbe south side of the Pn/undaung Creclv) The lease was Joi a peuod of ton 
ycais, yitb clauses of lenewal, and the rent fi'xcd at Rs 2,330 pei annum The acieage was 
stated to bo 272 acres 

On tins land tbe Buim i Cbcmical Industues, Ltd , ba\o elected woiks foi tbo inanufac- 
tuie of Sulpluiiic Acid, for ubicli tboio is a gicat local demand 

Fiom tbo first, there has been a steady erosion of tins land, caused bj' tbe tides Recently 
tins eiosion has become BO accentuated and alaiming, that Ml E C Nnen, the Engineer to 
tbe Poit Tiust, was called in as an cxpcit to examine and icpoit upon tbe mattoi A copy 
of this report is lierenirli appended 

Eiom this it will be seen that fuitbcr rapid erosion is to bo expected, and Mi Nncn 
advises as the only safe leraedy, a icvctment of tbe whole of the foicsliorc 

lie estimates tbe cost of tins at Rs 30,000 This is considerably more than the value 
of tbe land, and would average about Rs 16,000 an acie One can onlv judge the value bj 
comparing with iccent sales The latest sale of laud on tins creclc vv as that of tbe freehold 
laud of Zdietzky Bock and Co , to Diekinann Bros , Tbo laud sold was 3-ti acies in extent, 
amply protected on tbo foiosboto with stones, and with an excellent aitesian water supply. 
In 1911 this land with all buildings, mill machinery and godowns, was put uji for auction 
and tbe highest price offered was M lakhs Since then Diekniaun Bios bought tbo whole 
piopeity for 2 lakhs, by private treaty Taking the mill, etc , as being only worth 1 lakh, 
this loaves 1 lakh foi tbe laud, and this “vverages less than Rs 3,000 an acie 

kh Niven assures us that it IS only a matter of time for the whole of this land to be 
washed away To givm an idea of tbo extent of tbe ciosion, tbcie weio three rows of trees on 
this land previously The last are now falling into tbe nvei 

The Burma Chemical Industues, Ltd, has during its tenancy expended from Rs 5,000 to 
Rs 6,000 in foreshore protection The capitil of the Company is only 2^ lakhs and there is 
no cash leseive Undci these circumstances tbe Company is unable to expend such a large 
sum of money as Mr Niven estimates as being neces=aiy, and especially as the land is only 
held on lease, and not being the pioperty of the Company, no money can be raised on it 

Tbe continued working of the Company’s piopeity is of tbe fust impoifaiico to the 
Piovince Owing to tbe wai, no further shipments of Acid are ainving fiom Europe, and on 
our ability to supply depends tbo carrying on of tbe whole of the oil industry in Burma 

Tbo matter is cxtiemely' uigout, and tbe Diiector» of tbo Burma Cbcmical Industries, 
Ltd , make a stiong appeal to tbo Government, tbiougli you, to take tbe necessary steps to 
preserve this Government propeity, and thus guarantee the Company tbe continuation of their 
possession of this already much eui tailed acieage 


No 2216-XIII — 18, dated Rangoon, llio 26lb April 1016 

Irom— J P HiRniMAX, Esq B.A , I C S, Collcctoi of Rangoon, 

To — Tbo Managing Diicctor, The Buima Cbcmical Icdustncs, Ltd , Rangoon 

lYith refeience to youi representation, dated the j6th Apiij^ 1915, 1 haie the honour to 
state that I am unable to idmit that tho Government is in my w ay responsible foi restoring 
or piotecting the foieshoie 'of youi leased hnd'oii tho Paaundauug Creek 


48, Solo Pagoda Road, Rangoon, tbo IGtb Angu'l 1916 
From— Tbo Managing Diiectoi, Tbo Burma Cbomical Industnea, Ltd , Rangoon 
To— The Collcctoi, Rangoon 

Wo enclose a copy of a lettei fiom the office of tho Revenue Secretary, in aiiswei to a_ 
petition of ouis, piaying for Government assistance foi the protection of allotment land No 
42, in Dawbon, leased by us 

In tbe couise of an interview on Tuesday last between the Ofliciating Revenue Societary 
(the lion Ml Wj J Keith) and our representative, tho formci natnially confiimed Lib letter 
of the iCtli ultimo Oui representative was, however, able to marshal an ariay of facts and 
figuies, which materially affect the situation Aftei listening to the aiguments adduced and 
an account of om transactions with the Government in this matter, the Hon Mr W 3 
Keith expressed an opinion that we had an equitable claim and suggested that we might have 
a fail chance of success provided oui application for Government assistance w eie presented in 
a different form 

We thtrefoie set forth foi your consideiatiou a recapitulation of the facts brought to the 
notice of the Revenue Secretary 
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At the time o£ the inception of the Burma Chemical Industries, Ltd , there were only two 
sites vacant near Kangoon suitable for a chemical factory, and these were both on the Pazun- 
daung Greet 

The Company applied to the office of the Collectoi of Rangoon for the lease of what was 
cousideted the most suitable site This was a shipbuilding allotment, situated below ZaretzLy 
Bock and Co 's nee mill A reply was received from a Mr Stevens, who was apparently the 
officiating officer in the Collector’s office, to the effect that this land had been promised verbally 
to a Mr H P Cameron, u ho subsequently obtained the lease The Company then applied foi 
a lease of another shipbuilding allotment, situated opposite Mohr Bi os ’ Uppei Mill For 
some inscrutable reason, this application was vetoed by the Port Commissioners 

The abo\ ementioned klr Stevens, on being again applied to with the idea of obtaining 
an alternative site, recommended tbo land at present occnpicd by us Mr Stevens definitely 
stated that an application on our part for the lease of the tanks adjoining this land, at a 
nominal rent, would bo granted at once, the application being only a matter of form He 
pointed out that by taking over this land with the tanks, we shoald obtain the necessary 
watei supplj without the expense and risk of putting down aitesian wells 

This definite promise on the pait of a responsible Government official, as far as our repre- 
sentatii es weic able to judge, decided the issue At this time the land was in the possession 
of a Mr Pappadomitiion, a Greek hide merchant After negotiations, in which Mr Stevens 
took a prominent part, the Company purchased the lease from the lessee, paying in all 
Rs 6,8d5-4, a considerable portion of which was undcistood to be for unpaid rent Possession 
was taken of the land, work commenced, and an application made foi the lease of the tanks 
Tank No 1 at the back was m a state of disrepaii and overgrown with weeds lu the full 
expectation of the fulfilment of Mr Steven's piomise, the Companj expended appioximately 
Rs 900 in cleaning out this tank, deepening it and repairing the bund To the dismay of the 
Managing Directors, not only was the application for the lease summarily lefnsed but they 
were personally severelj reprimanded by the officiating Collector for trespassing on Govern- 
ment land and mtcrfcnng with No 1 tank By this time the Company was committed to this 
site as construction woik was far advanced The problem of water supply became urgent, 
also the erosion of the nverhank lYo made tw o attempts at a cost of several thousands of rupees, 
to obtain water by dulling, but without success We were thus forced to pmchase water, and 
our expenditure on this item up to the present, including concrete rcseivoirs, piping, etc , has 
cost us Bs 12,o33-5 Wc are at present paying Rs 2,000 a year for our water, and this 
supply IS not guaranteed as permanent According to our Balance Sheets, we have expended 
Rs 8,572-9 on foreshoie protection, including the sum of Us 750 paid for expert advice Up 
to a j ear ago, wo were able at this considerable rate of disbursement to hold our own, but duung 
tne past jear wo hare been unable to do so, there being appaicntly some alteration in the ebb 
current which may or may not ho due to the Railway Co's pn-r construction higher up the 
creek In view of thoineaitablelosBofland by this erosion, we obtained the best expert opinion, 
and on ins report appealed to the Government for assistance, which has been refused 

Wo have repeatedly endeavoured to purchase or lease paddy land adjoining our woiks, 
but unsuccessfully This is not to ho wondered at, as the present piopnetois are well awaie that 
within a comparatively short period they will obtain an extended and valuable liver frontage 
in the natural course of events^ due to the eiosion of the bank This erosion must cease at 
some time but certainly not until our land has been earned away 

Wc are paying a yearly rental of Rs 2,250 The amount capitalised at 6 % equals a sum 
of Rs 37,500 This IB a Goaernraent asset in process of destruction 

In the event of our expending a sum of Rs 30,000 on the necessary foieshore piotection 
Echomc, even could we borrow the money, we should certainly have to pay at least G% for the 
accommodition This would mean an addition to our rent of Rs 1,800 It is estimated also that 
maintenance of the revetment would cost Rs 1,000 a year These combined sums represent 
to us a rental of Rs 6,050 a year, which is absurdly high, being about half the value of the 
land as freehold 

It is admitted that this land was leased by Government at a time w’hen land values in 
Rangoon were at their zenith, ns a result of the organised scheme of unnatural inflation of 
values known as the great Land Boom. At the present time, although land values may he 
rather below normal, we are paying an exorbitant rent, with pro rata Municipal taxes, for 
which wc receive no equivalent benefit Therefore it is a question for the consideration of our 
Diicctors, whether it would not bo the best business policy to allow matters to take their 
natural course, without further expeudituio on foreshore protection, until such time as the land 
becomes untenable, and then to expend the Rs 30,000 now estimated as necessary for levet- 
mont, towards the cost of removing the woiks to another safer, moie economic and extensive 
site ' At present there is not a yard of margin between the nvoi and our back boundary, and 
extensions of our plant are urgently required, notably for the manufacture of chemical manures 
for which the Agricultural Department of Buima is urgently enquiring at the present time 
The only indigenous manuie m Burma consists of bones, and these have been systemati- 
cally expoited for years past — a most unsound economic piactice 

It IS admitted that the Government's objection to gianting us the assistance piayed foi 
IS due to the fact that theic is no precedout for such a course This, how’evei, docs not apply 
to the Local Govcinment's power to remit leveuue, as is instanced m the cases of the Bmma 
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Ruby J\Iincs^ Limited, and the Mergiit Crown Rubber Compaii}', Limited, both being 
companies repiesented by capital outside Burma and therefore and having that special claim 
to consideration i)os«essed by the Burma Chemical Industries, Limited 

Summarising the above facts and information, wo desire to submit to jour caieful 
consideration the follow ing points — 

(fl) The continued manufactuie of oheinit ils is of gieat and increasing importance 
to the piovinco 

(i) At the inception of the Buinia Chemical Indusfiies, Limited, on account of 
unfounded prejudices, we were not granted ordinary facilities' for obtaining 
premises 

(c) The land eventuallj w’as obtained under a regrettable misunderstanding with a 

lespoiisible Government official 

(d) The present rate of erosion was uuforcscenablo and is duo to icceiit causes Up to 

the present we have expended large sums of money in protecting 'Government 
propertj, but this amount of piotcction in now inBiifficicnt 
(c) It IS an unsound business proposition from 0111 point of view to expend the largo 
sum of money required m an ittempt which may not bo successful, to protect 
lindheldbj us only on lease This point of view will also no doubt be ex- 
piessed b\ oiii banhers whom it will bo necessary to appioach to advance the 
cost of the levctment scheme If the land was freehold, negotiations 
would be simpler Would Gov einmont be prepared to consider a grant of the 
land foi a modci-ate consideration ? 

(/) It is an unsound business proposition fiom the Government’s point of view to 
contemplate unconcernedly the destruction of such a valuable property 
(y) Wo aie paying an absuidly high rent 

Uudei these ciicumbtances we petition that we be gianted such a substantial remission 
of our rent (at any nte tempoianly) as may be sufficient to piy the intciest on that sum of 
money which must necc'saiily bo borrowed for the execution of the work 

Also'"wc petition that we be gianted a lease of two of the tanks adjoining our picmises, 
in order that our watei supply may be assured for the future 
A petition in pioper foim for this purpose will follow 

In the event of our petition being granted, w c undertake to do oui best to protect the 
foreshore at oui own expense 

In the meantime we are making an official application to the Port Commissioneis for 
peimission to proceed with the nccessaiy revetment, in the full conlidcntc that the Govern- 
ment will not unconcernedly acquiesce in the stnngulalion of ^a small, but cconomu illj 
important company, stiuggling against such unexpected didicultics 


Dated linngoon, Hit 20tli August 1015 
Fioiu — Tbo Offg Sccictaij, the Burma Chemical Industries, Limited, 

To— The Collcctoi, Rangoon 

With lefeience to our letter of the loth Angusl 1915, we beg to applj' formally for 
the lease of three tanks 111 the near neighbourhood of oui Works at Daw bon and marked C, 
D and E on a plan of the site heiewith 

Recently an application foi the lease of the whole five tanks was lefused, but as tho tanks 
maiked A and B on the p] in should prove ample for the water siipplj foi the villagers, 
we beg that this furthei ipphcation be reconsidered and a lease granted 


Dated Rangoon, the 16th Octohci, 1916 
iToiri"— The OfEg Seciotaiy, tho Bmma Chemical ludu'tiies. Limited, 

To — The Collootoi, Rangoon — 

We beg to acknowledge yoiu Revenue Department, No 7 23-3 V — 18 of tho 12th Octobei 
1015, and in conformity with the suggestion tliprein, beg foimally to applj foi the leiso of 
the two tanks nearest to 0111 M oiks and maiked B and C on tho plan sent with our letter of 
the 20ch August 1915 


Dated Rangoon, tho Ibtli Ootoboi 1016 
From— The Acting Seciotaiy, the Burma Chemical Indiistiies, Limited, 

To— J P HABWiiiN, Bbq , B a , I C S , Collcctoi of Rangoon, 

With reference to youi letter No 723-3V — 18, dated Ootoboi ]2tli, 1915, oui Woiks 
Manager informs us that it is correct that lesidents of villages adjoining oui village do 
obtain watei from the tanks behind our land, but onlj at the end of tlie dry season w'hen 
their own local supplies aie exhausted Boatmen also take w atei from these tanks, having 
fiequently to cross the cicek in order to do so 
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As there is abundance o£ Municipal watei, •with street hydrants on the Pizundaung 
side of the creek, we presume that some official obstacle must be placed in the wa\ of their 
obtaining then obviously natural supply As unbenefited liea\y Municipal taxpayers, this 
appears to us mo^t unfaii ' 

We send herewith an application m fauna foi the lease of the alternative tanks T? and 0, 
as suggested "" 


Dated Eangoon, the 20tb jMaich 1916 

, Flora — Tl e Acting Scoietary foi the Bnima Chemical Industiies, Limited, 48, Side Pagoda Road, 

Rangoon 

To--J P HAl!DIMi^, Esq , B A , I C S Collectoi oE Rangoon 

In lepli to your Revenne Department No, 1815'SV — 18 of the 7tb Match, uebeg iot- 
mally to applj foi the lease to us of the tank referred to as “ C ” We regret that you cannot 
recommend the lease to us of both B and C tanks, as pointed out we -were prepared to deepen 
and repair the lemaining tanks so that the requisite amount of water would be available We 
understand that it would be quite simple to put them in condition to supply at least J more 
water than at present 

With regard to the question whether we still desire to lease additional land, it would suit 
us to lease the plot west of our holding, but the estimated cost of Ks 4,000 and probably now 
higher, of removing the squattein, referred to in 347-3Y — 34112-18 of the 13th Septembei 
1913, stands at present in the way __ 


Dated Rangoon, the 27th June 1916 
From — J P HABDisfiir, Esq , B A , I C S , Collector oE Rangoon, 

To — Messrs The Burma Chemical Industries, Ltd , Eangoon 

In reply to your letter, dated 18th Apiil 1916, I have the honour to state that m view of 
the opposition which your application for a lease has met with, it would, I think, be better if 
you do not commence deepening the tank, a lease of which you desire, until the matter is 
settled 

' 2 I have leferred youi application to the Municipality ana await then views in the 

mattei 


No 1851 3V— 18, dated Rangoon, the 7th Maich 1910 
Fiom— J P HAnniuAN, Esq , B A , I C S , Collector of Eangoon, 

To — Messrs Tlie Burma Choinical Industiies, Ltd , Rangoon 
in reply to your letter, dated the 15th October 1915, I have the honour to state that the 
Executive Engineer, Reclamations, has asceitained the capacity of the five tanks and this is 
shown in the statement which follows — 

The quantity of water available from each tank is given undei column 3 


Tank 

1 

Actual quantity 
of water on 

16th Ocfohei 

Water lost 
in 

7 months 

Water avarlahlo 
foi 

7 months 

1 

1 

2 

3 

A 

297,643 

148,822 

148,821 

B 

273,269 

136,134 

136,135 

C 

260,931 

130,466 

130,465 

D 

377,426 

188,712 

188,713 

F 

423,176 

211,583 

211,687 

Tot At. 

lAai>443 

816.722 

, 816,121 






Therefore water available from the five tanl e is, say, 825,000 gallons 


Watei available from thiee tanks A, D and E — 

A . ^ 148,821 

B 188,713 

E ' 211,587 


5I9,l2l gallons 
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2 You will see tbit if tanks B and C me leased to you, and A, D and E are loft to 
supply tbe lequiroments of the people tbe available water supply for the people will be 
549,121 Tbeie are 222 families using tbe tanks foi tbou domestic supply and assumirg 
that 16 gallons per day wbicb the Executive Engineer reports to be a reasonable figure the 
quantity required foi 7 months of tbe diy weather would be 7 x 80 = 210 dajs 

“’10 X 22 X 15 = 099,300, say 700,000 gallons fiom which you will see that the thiee tanks 
A, D and E would not suffice 

3 I legret, tbeiefoie, that I cannot lecommend the lease to you of_the two tanks B 
and C If you care to applj foi one of these tw'o tanks leai mg foui for the people, I am 
prepared to lecommend 3'our application 

4 Perhaps your best oouise would he to mo^c the Rangoon Municipality to ingtal a pipe 
to supply the villages along the Pazundaung Cieek near your land as suggested in your letter 
to my address, dated JCth October 1915 Tbe opening to tiaffic of tbe new Dawbon Eailuay 
would supply j'ou wuth an additional argument for impioving the water supply 

5 I do not know whethei } ou still desire to lease additional land, but I might point out 
(o you that there is — 

(a) Government shoit lease and vacant and squatter land east of your holding with a 
cieek fiontagc, and 

(i) Government leasehold squattei and vacant land without a cieek fiontage but 
facing a proposed 30' road west of your bolding . 

0 Youi application for a reduction in rent is being considered separafel}’ 

7 I regret the delay which has taken place in replying to your leltei, but it was some- 
time before I could obtain the information required Jfindh let me know whether vou 
desiie to move fmtber in the mattci 


B 

Dated Rangoon, llio Olli Soplombor 1014 
Piom— TJie Managing Diiector, Bnrroa Chemical Indnstries, 

To— J Swan, Esq, c/otho Director Goncral of Commcrtml Inlolligoncc, 1, Council House Sticol, 
Calcutta 

Healing thiough the Government Gazette that yon have been specially appointed to 
assist m founding and fostei mg new industries Ihioughout India, I aeiituie to apply foi tho 
following items of iiifoimation — 

1 Aro there any w'ood distilleries in India for the manufacture of Acetic Acid and allied 
products ? 

2. If so, where situated ? 

3 Is theie anv market ip_ India for 

fa) Miscible Naphtha 

(i) Soluble Naphtha 

There is no such raaiket in Buiim 

4 Is it probable that the Ordnance Depaitinent 01 tho Go^’emmont of India would 
purchase from us, in tbe event of oni manufaotming the same — 

(a) Acetic Acid 

(i) Blown Acetate 

(c) Grey Acetate 

(d) Acetone 

(e) Puie Teak Chaicoal 

5 What are the amounts and values of each of the above enumeiatod chemicals (charcoal 
excepted) impoited into the Stiaits Settlements and Alalay Slates ? 

6 When will be tho next occasion that the Burma Chemical Industries, Ltd , will bo 

entitled to submit samples of then puie Biimatone Sulphiinc Acid, and tendei for the supply 
of same to the Government Telegraph Department ? -v 


Calcutta, 16th September 1017 

Erom — J Swan, Esq , c/o the Diieolor Qorerol of Commeroial Intclhgcncc, 1, Council House Street, 
Calcutta, 

To —Tho Managing Diicctor, Bin jna Chemical Industries, Rangoon 

As my enquiiies are limited to Bengal, I have made your letter of tho 9th instant over to 
the Diiecfcor-Genoial of Commeioial TateUigeiicSe I may, however, say 1 hat tho Ordnance 
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/ 


/ 


Depaitmont are malung enquiries for Acetic Acid and that none is imnufactmed in Bengal at 
present - 


Cttloutti, the 22nd October 1914 

Fiom — A II Let, Esq, i c s , Dircotoi Genoiil of Commcicul Intelligence, 

To — Ihe Managing Director, The Baima Chemioal Industries, Ltd , Uniigoon 

I have the honoul to acknowledge the receipt of j out lottei, d iled the 9tli Septemhci 
1911, which was addressed to J Swan, Esq , I C S , and foiwaided to this DcpaiLnient for 
disposal, and to sav as follows — 

hand 2 So fai as I am infoimcd tlieie is no wood distillery in India for the piiipose of 
manufacturing acetio acid aud allied pioducts 

3 I have made enquiries but have not been able to^get any information to show that 
wood naphtha is used to any extent in India 

4 I would suggest your communicating diieotwith the Director of Oiduaiico I’actories, 
Calcutta, on the subject 

5 There is no information available in this depaitment as to the amounts and values of 
certain chemicals imported into the Straits Settlements and Malay States 

6 I would suggest your communicating diiect with the Diiector-Gcneial of Posts aud 
Telegraphs in India, Calcutta, The delay in replying is regretted 

{Witness did not give otal evidence ) 


Witness No 463 Mr A u Morgdn 

( 

Mu A II Morgan, A M I c E, At r It M, Mining Engutect, ejo 
The 3omhay~dduuna Tiading Coig’oiation, Limited, Tavoy 

' Written Evidence 

My only experience in raising capital foi an industrial enterpuse consisted in floating Capital, 
a small Motor Transpoit Co at the Iluby iMines, capital 1 lakh 

It was faiily successful and is still in being 

There Aveic no difficulties in raising the money, it was almost entirely subscribed by 
local people, Europeans and natives, mainly through peisonal influence, my own and my 
colleagues 

Natives distrust limited liability companies, a rigorous supervision of the accounts and 
rules by a Public Trustee might produce more confidence 

Any measure calculated to induce natives to invest moie of then capital in companies 
would be of gieat help in the development of this piovmce 

Any of these would help industrial enterprises, but it ivould be most difficult to decide GoAeinmonc 
on the merits of each case and to provide against fraud assistance 

This appears to me to be a practical suggestion, tbo fact of the Government being Pionsion of pait 
interested and entitled to scrutinise the accounts would induce confidence on the part oi the of sbaro capital 
investois and facilitate the raising of capital 

The Government Department forced to buy might be unduly exacting while the Guaranteed 
manufacturer sure of his market might be careless, cease to improve and allow his product puichasc 
to deteriorate The public interest can be best served by leaving its Government Department 
free to buy the best articles in open market 

An ludustiy entirely new to the province might be exempted fiom taxation on 
profits at first, but they could not be so favoured if competing with similar enterpiises already 
in being 

Unless the financial assistance is consideiable a Government audit conducted according 
to pie-arianged terms should be sufficient 

I have invaiiably found that the officials of Govciiimeut Departments requiring scienti- Technical aid ' 
fic and technical knowledge such as Impoiial Forests, P W D, Geological Survey, Lind 
llecords, etc, are most willing to givo information and assist the piublic in every way, but 
I have no experience of any scientific aid provided by the Goveiument to industrial enterpiises 

The mineial survey of this province is very incomplete, such surveys as have been made industrial smveys 
aie not very accessible to the public 

It should not be difficult for all maps, surveys and reports on the resouices of each 
district to be kept at the court of its Deputy Commissioner accessible to the public on pay- 
ment of a small fee 
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Consulting 

engmeeis 


Commoiunl 

museums 


Exliibitious 


Training of labour 


Teolmical School' 


Directoi of Indus 
tiles 


Iiiduslnal Pubh 
cations 

Patents 

Hydro electuc 
powei suiveys 


There ire Consulting Engineers practising in Eangoon^vaud Tavoy and these people 
would ceitdiiily object to Laving' their living jeopaidised by otheis being piovided by 
Got eminent 

The need of a Commeicial Museum in Buima^ a piovincc absolutely distinct and isolated 
flora the lest of India, seems obvious 

The Hfuscuin should be of tho “ Shop "Wiiidow typo such as aie established by lanous 
Colonies ind the Fedei ited M ilay States in the citj o£ London 

Specimens of fibics, useful niinci ils, and other oomineicial pioducts should bo displaced , 
doinonsti itions of methods of picparalion made in public, information regarding prices, 
inaiketb, etc , should be given fieely in leplj to eiiqmiies Space should be rented tomanu- 
factuieib to displiy goods and macbiiiciv at ivoik 

iMaps, plans, catilogues and tcclinical-woiks should be available foi the public to consult 
oil jnymcnt of a sm ill fee 

The Museum should be established in a prominent business thoioughfaie and the public 
encoui iged to enter 

Exhibitions should not be held loo often or they will lack novelty iiid fail to attract 
A piovincial exhibition iii Eaugoon once in thicc years should be leiy useful 

Exhibitions cannot bo made too attiactne and popular as every Msitoi is a prospective 
buyci and in a lesser degree a piospedive sdlei 

Travelling Exhibitions would be difficult to organise and maintain, the desiied result 
might be attained by holding the exhibitions in Rangoon and cxcuisions ariaiiged for the 
inhabitants of outlying districts to visit them at Government expense llurmans aie fond of 
tiavellmg and a choaji trip to Rangoon would bo a veiy popular rew'ard foi geneial good conduct 
I have seldom met an Asiatic who will leain and practise a handicraft if his primary 
education is sufficientlj adv meed to allow him to eain his living as a clerk or broker or some- 
thing more genteel, so skilled mechanics aic usually deficient lu book learning, but their tiade 
IS a sort of education in itself and they thiough it acquire a habit of learning and are keen 
to improve Buimans and natives make excellent metal workeis, they are usually trained 
under Europeans whose methods, maniiois and expiessions they imitate with cuiious hdehty 
As caipeuters they aio veiy inferiol owing to the lack of Euiopcau example 
Bui man and iiativ'o woikmen usually take gieat piidc in the work and skill and arc most 
anxious to leain nioio, they aie severe but fan ciitics of each others capabilities and insist on 
then pav being lated accoidiuglj 

They suffer fiom a lack of knowledge of elemental} science and above all of mechanical 
diawing the alphabet of their trade without which ideas cannot be ex'pressed oi undeistood 
Night classes to teach mechanical drawing and the elenionts of consti notion would be of 
gieat use to mechanics on whoaC efficiency all industinl development must depend 

Tcchiiicdl schools are of gieat use iii tiainmg managers and teacheis but they do not 
leach the actual opeiativ'e 

They cannot turn out properly skilled men, all ciafts must leain by actual practice 
while the learner is still young 

The short time w 01 kei IS a nuisance in a workshop and few woikmen can -earn their 
living by working short time so day schools are not successful 

It IS the duty of eveiy manufactuiei to tiain Appientices and it should be made compul* 
SOI} for those assisted bj Goveinmeut to employ them 

A Directoi of Industiies is certainly requiied in Bui ma, he should have coiitiol of the 
Commercial Museum, act as advi'ei and general inquiiy agent, and do ill he can to introduce 
flesh industiies and foster thoac in existence Ho should liave technical qualifications 'and 
not be an I C S man as the puiely litcraiy training of these gentlemen render them out of 
touch and sympathy with money makeis and inclines them to look^oii the pursuit of wealth'^ 
as something vaguely disreputable 

See lemaiks re Commercial Museums. The Goveinmeut publications aie not sufficieiitly 
advertised and not very easy to piocuic, fiequently out of print, can only he got in Calcutta, 
etc, if a technical libiaiy weie attached to the Commercial Museum copies might be kept 
theie foi the public to consult 

The Indian Patent Office recoids should also be available iii Rangoon 

Some } ears ago about 1908 a circular was sent round to the Deputy Co nmissioneis asking 
foi particulars concerning the waterfalls suitable for hvdio electuc lustalLitions in their 
districts 

I have not heaid that the infoimatiou collected was over published 

The amount of watei power available in this province is vciy considerable I know of 
miuy streams aggregating many thousands of potential horse power now ninmiig to waste 
I designed and installed the hydio-electric plant for the Buima Ruby Mines, Ltd, 
which I believe w'as the fiist to lun iiiBurmi, a 7 mile, 300 K W tnnsmission which 
has worked successfully and continuously for the last 19 yeais 
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The difRoulty in gauging the streams thioughout tlie seasons would lendei a complete 
suney expensive, but a list of the chief falls saj those giving 10,000 K "W •’s might be mado 
and published 

The law on the subject seems indefinite, as fai as I know theie are no special rules oi 
lutes for watei power concessions, each application being considered independently 

Owing to the lack of a local demand for nitiates, aluminium and woodpulp the chief 
products of hjdro-eleotric plants and the small demand foi pouei and lights, the gieat 
majority of the waterfalls of this piovince are likely to remain unharnessed 

I have been a lesident of this province foi thiity yeais and seen much progress made in General 
that time but consider that the progress might be acceleiated The geneially accepted 
contrast between the development of Burma and that of neighbouring provinces, Ce^ Ion and 
the Federated Malay States, is rather humiliating to a lesident of the fiist named Theie does 
not appear to be sufficient difference in position, climate, lesouices, oi character of the 
inhabitants, to account foi this contrast j it may be due to the diffeience of policy of their 
government That of the Federated Malay States adicitises its pioviuce and endeavours to 
attract outside capital and settlers , that of Burma does not 

Theie have been and probably still aieanany officials in Burma totally opposed to w'hat 
IS meant by the ieim “ modem progress,'’'’ who prefei the evils of stagnation to the evils of 
iiidustiialism, who diead the advent of non-officials of then own nee and eonsidei that the 
inteiosls of the people undei their lule would snffei from an influx: of outsuleis I considci 
these feais unfouuded and that the communilies of this piovmce aie quite capable of holding 
then own and that they w’ould be the fiist and piincipal paitics to piofit bj increased progie’s 
and prospeiity 

Theie are vast areas Ij'ing waste in Buima, the province should be consideied as a Colonj 
and the methods of settlement found useful by othei colonies should be adopted. 

The Gieat Dominions of the Empiie do not consulei it beneath thou dignity to adveitise 
abroad the resources of then lands, to exhibit then pioducts and do eieiy thing possible to 
attmet settlers and capital and while the Government of Burma abstains fioin doing- the same 
it IS open to the reproach of failing in its duty to its people and the Empne. 

[Witness did not give oial evidence ) 


Witness No 464- Mi n s Dithe 

Mu R S Dickie, Manager y Pet) oleum Pefmeig, Bangoon 
Written Evidence 

The assistance which Government could give to indislnes, w'ould, in the writei’s opinion, Dopartment of 
he best gi\en through a Director of Industries in each province w’lth a suitable staff Industnos. 

The Director of Industries might be a semoi member of the Indian Civil Service and his 
staff would consist of tempoiary and permanent assistants The tempoiary assistants would 
be junior membeis of the Indian Civil Service attached for a yeai oi two and the peimauent 
staff would include an analytical chemist, a metallurgist and a highly qualified mechanical 
engiueei 

The lines upon which the department would work might be as follows — 

(a) It should prepare a careful survey of the indubtiial development and lesoiueesof 
the piovince. 

(i) It should issue a peiiodical bulletin at convement intervals, possibly monthly, which 
would be its means of communication with the industrial community 

(c) It should have a laboratory aud assay office at which samples would be tested foi 

a nominal fee, provided full particulars of oiigin of samples were furnished 
Analyses would be published in the bulletin, but not particulars of origin 

(d) It should collect data regarding suitable industrial sites and might have poweis 

to assist the acquisition of land for-industrial purposes 

(c) It should institute tests of competency or examinations foi vaiious classes of skilled 
labour and might include a labour bureau to act as inteimediary between 
employes and employed The bulletin might be made self-suppoiting ^by 
advertisements 

(/) It should have a museum of the industrial products of the province 

(g) It should have a well equipped library kept up-to-date and containing standard 
technical works and a leading-room with the more important technical papers 
A small fee might be charged for the use of this • 

(//) It should act as intermediary between the industnal community and Government, 
and no legislation affecting industries oi lules undei existing legislation should 
be mtioduced without lefeienoe to the depaitment 
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(0 It should have a lepiesentative on fhe Chamber of Commerce, on the Hallwa^ 
33oaid, on the Boiler Boaid ind on any other iirovincinl lioaids affecting 
industiies The Diiectoi sliould be cv officio a member of the Legislative 
Council 

(;) The expeits of the department might he consnltcd on paj ment of a ice by' those 
requiring then assistance 

The 'viitor behoves that tlio institution of a depaiiinent on the foregoing lines uith tho 
fianUy avowed policy of encouraging and assisting industry would lead to a icrj marked 
extension of industiial activitj 

Pioiieei industiies appioved by tho Dircctoi might in exceptional cases be given a 
, virtual monopolj foi i short period, say, thiec to fne years In such a case it might he possible 
to aiiange foi a portion of the profits above a coiiain peicciitage to revert to Government, 
in a siinilai inannoi to tlie excO'S profit duties Special encouragement should bo given to 
cheap souices of power and fuel, tho want of whioli is piobably tlio gieatest obstacle to indiib- 
tiial extension in Bui nia This might take the form of a pri/e for a suitable prodncci gas- 
plant utilinng paddy husk, saw dust oi coal mined nr Burma A rebate of the duty on oil 
fot such quantities as aic used in intemal combustion engines might ilso bo beneficial 
Elerlncal uiidoi takings to supplj powei foi iiiduslrial puijioses should bo specially encouraged, 
piovided tho unit rate to ho charged was low 

The work now being done at tho Goveinmcnt Engineering School, Insoni, deserves to be 
extended as logaids tho tiaimng of voniig Biiiinans as ineLlianical cngineei's the men turned 
out arc vei3 jiromising Verj useful assistant ainh lical chemists are being trained at tho 
Rangoon College and tho} should bo a distiiic^a^set to iiidustiy in the province Something 
should be done to show tho qualifications of IhiTso called skilled labouicis Fittcis, turners, 
drilleis, moulders, hiicklaycis, toncictc lajcis, raipciiters, nvetters, tin smiths, etc, vaiy fioin 
verv good to veiy bad and there is nothing to distinguish them until tried 

It should be possible to file an application foi a patent in the province and a file of 
patent spceifications oi abstiacts of thesame might be available in tho suggested Dcpaitmentof 
Industry 

{Ifthtcss (ltd not gtie oial ciidoicc) 


Mr TT Eudiog 

Mrt "W Nudino, Managtvg Dircclor, Messrt Foucar ^ Co, Jtmiled, Fnogoon 

Ev IDr^cI 


Regishalioa of Itegistration is, I think, desiiablc to enable tiadois to know with whom thej are dealing 
pirtneislnp' If names of paitiieis were placed upon business paper it would Imlp to carry out this object 

Shipping freights Coufci once lings with their deferred rebates ineveiit competition and lead to higher 

fieights than may be necessaiy to ensuic fan return on capital invested in ships, and thus 
help to letaid trade piogiess 

Poicst Department I do not know what the policy of the Forest DepaitiiTicnt as to industrial entei prise is 

Any policy which would be calcuhted to engendei a feeling of nncortainkv and inseciuitv 
to the capitalist is hkelj to discourage cipital being attracted to the countiv, and, in the long 
lun, might not be in llie intoicsls of the Foiost Dcpaitmont itself Conlinuitv of qiolicy is 
desirable 


Concontnlion of 
epoeial kinds of 
trees 

Traiispoit facilities 


The cost of cxtiacting foiest pioduce might be leduted by providing district roads 
Bamboo foiests might be clcaied in suilible aioas and special kinds of trees of the nioie 
valuable species pliuted intensively 

Deficiency of loads might peihaps be overcome by innual allotments given for load 
building in each Foiest Div lEioii The loads to bo built wheie necessaiy to tap llie more 
valuable paits of tlic forests 


[inincis dul not give oial eiidencc ) 
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Mil. J E S Foie’ll Manager, Messrs Steel Bros and Go , Tnmiied, Bangoon^ 


WltlTTEN EMDEIICE 


Suggestions 

sms 


Folicy and worling of the Forest I)e}iaitment 

and Tho Foiest Depaitmont as at piesent constituted is composed of a liighlj educated 
sylviciillmal stiff and even judged fiom (hat point of view is in my opinion uiidei'tafTed 
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They have no practical experience of the vaiious difficulties connected with anj' 
commercial enterpiise, market letjuirements and extraction pioblems so cannot^ I think, fully 
appreciate points put up by lessees and tradeis, even if they had the time to deiote to such 
items 

I therefore consider the cadio should be strengthened by a bianch composed of men with 
such training who would have the same status as the sylvicultural staff and in no way be 
considered suboidinate This branch should arbitrate on all questions put up by the Forest 
Department which affect timber merchants and likewise on commercial aims and requirements 
affecting the technical side of forestiy 

In my opinion this would tend to remove the present lack of co-operation between officei-s 
of the Forest Department, who aie lesponsible foi the eonseivanoj of the State forests, and 
merchants whose business it is to extiact the inaiketable yield to be obtained fiom same 

It should also be laid down that final interpretation of clauses in ageements is not to be 
made without both parties to same being allowed to state then case before the official 
appointed to decide the point iii dispute No feeling of security for heavy capital outlay can 
he felt so long as the Depaitment can alter radically oi otherwise, the teims of a contraot 
lease 

To discuss the subject in more detail I consider that — 

1 The present si stem of issuing only prepaid licenses for unresened woods should be 
abolished in the case of icliable traders The necessity to prepay lojaltj prevents a man 
getting the full adiantage of Ins capital and so of course curtails the scale on winch ho can 
work Few traders own the buffaloes they employ in timber extraction so have to line 
animals the owneis of which demand an advance of not less than Rs 50, moie often Rs 100, pei 
pair Weie the trader allowed to pay royalty when his timber reaches a Revenue Station he 
could puichasc his buffaloes outiight, command moie power and contiact to extract more 
timbei Government Could adjust matters by slightly r using the felling fee, which is 
also prepaid, and so prevent one man applying foi a license for moie than he intends to oi can 
extiact, in order that others may be kept out, and coircspondinglj lowering the rojaltj to be 
paid when the timber reaches the appointed Revenue Station The reason foi unieseived 
timber being brought out in lengths seldom exceeding 18 — 20 feet may be attributed to a 
certain extent to the lack of sufficient power, so that postpayment of loyalty might also 
hare the effect of bettei and consequently moie valuable lengths being put on the market 
Royalty should be leiied not on the log but on the ton, the present system of levying it on 
thelog has not pioduced the result probably aimed at, VIS, to induce tiaders to bung out 
longer lengths in the log — ^length in all timber being the most valuable factor Levying of 
royalty on the ton w’ould tend to coiieot the present notorious waste in traders' logging , 
once the mam log has been cut from the bole the remaining portion is meantime lejectcd if 
it will not yield a log of say 10 to 12 feet 

At present whether a tradei takes out a license to extract timber sufficient for one or 
twenty rafts he is given the same time, tnr , one year— the period should be altered propoi- 
tionatelj to the quantity covered bv the license 

2 To cncouiage the large firms to take up the extraction of unreserved woods the piesent 
intensive working applied to teak would require to be modified until a market had been 
established for the output 

They should be asked to extract any species they choose to select from within the 
boundaiiCs of their pieseut teak leases, allowed to select then own trees and extract as much ' 

of each as they consider desiiable — no penalty being inflicted for what the Foiest Officei may 
term ‘ waste' and given a fixed rate of lojalty on a low basis for a term of at least five yeais 
with a lebate on all converted tonnage exported with a view to popularising the woods outside 
India 

If a fi\ e-yeai lease is decided on, a pre-arranged plan of annually vacating one-fifth of the 
area should he drawn up so that any improvement scheme the Foiest Department has in view 
can be put into operation irnlinmpeied 

3 Whether in the case of lessees or licensees, permission to woik timbei of a specified 
kind in a given area should cany wulh it a simil 11 permission to cut all necebsary materials 
required for actual lafting of the timber, free of royalty, and the Forest Department should 
give every facility for pipcuiing same— if necessary starting plantations of the kinds of timber 
used for poles and restricting cutting to persons holding such leases or licenses 

4 Gavetting of drift timber is-' unsatisfactory as aie the regulations attached to the 
redemption of same Notices of all drift logs recovered should be printed in English and 
Burmese and displayed in a prominent position outside the Forest Office of the Division in 
which the timber was worked so that the owner might be able to trace the whereabouts of hrs 
lost property 

Government should not have the right to confiscate same before six months have elapsed 
from date of such posting 

6 The necessity loi fiequent Check Stations is not apparent , if Government police the 
river moie thoioughlj one mam Check Station (say at the entiance to the Yandoon Cieek for 
the Iiiawaddy) should bo sufficient — in any case the reduction of these Check Stations is 
desirable as much annoyance and delay is caused by raftsmen haying to tie up so frequently 
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0 jlfeasincmenl -iiul clasaificalion for rojalt} nt Kotcniie Stations should not he entrusted 
to netrlj loincd ofTicors with no expoiionce of the diflituUirs of extraction or the xalue of 
tiinboi and hotv it is deprosialod bj natural faults in tho log Treilmenl at time of 
mcasuiing at Hot enno Stations is bound to bo relleotcd in the timber extractor’s logging at 
tho stump — more syinpatbctic treatment then tvould cncounge the cxtrattion of more of the 
3 jcld of a tice 

7, Ootoiiiinont’s sales dircetio tlie Adnnraltt and Indian Huhtnjs deprive firms trlioare 
lessees of State 1 orests of a legitimate nmrhot The Irons ictions are so arranged lli it flio 
business docs not come into Ibo open in iihf t so that firms bate not ctfn the oppoifimih of 
competing Got ernment bating cntcied into Agreements tv itli firms to work then fen'ts 
should not encroach on the lessees' outlets 

Fiisllj, it is essential that Goterninoiit bnild call roads and livdottn nilttats into the 
heart of the forests, ttitbont ibis nothing can be done Sccondlt, freights and soali* ofttushts 
otoi the Burma Bailttays stslem slioiild bo adpistcd on fiiiiberin flic log, ttbilo as reginh 
output placed on the market llirongli tlie tnnoiis ttatoru.ivs restmlioiis rogirding removalo 
passes, drift and Cliock Stations refoned to under the plot ions heading shmild be reinoted 

Tins can bo ansttcicd onlj by officers of flic Forest Deiittrlniciit tlinngh personally I see 
no insnjiorablc diflieultios in concentralmg ns uidicatod 

Tlie problem ns to Iiott and ttlicrc llie olni-,es of timber reqiiiicd for rifling pnhs can bc'-f 
be cnltit itcd IS one of cxtroiiie nigenct Lasily aeef S'.ible stoi 1 s irc yi ult lidomnig more 
difllrult to loeafo and puces iiate consequently n'-on onorinon«lt 

There appeals to bo no etoiioinical mamifnctnied siibsliliito 

1 liate tot to loarii of any forest transport faulities Botond cnttuig bridle jnlhs (o 
facilitate officcis of tlie Dopaitmenf getting aboiif their Ditwioiis I einiiot reenll ainthing 
done liy llio Department ttliich could he termed a triiisporl ficihlt The lirge firms anniiallt 
spend considerable sums of money in iniproting tlio forests — pinu ipilh as regaids tt atenr it ^ — 
but hate had no oiiconi-agcmcnt to hmid roids, m fact thet occasional! v hate heen ddconraged 
bv Divisional Officers faking over either in whole oi m pirf, the roads thot Into mide 
spending a little money on them and then calling them Forest Dcpirtincnt roads along 
ttliicli tho transport of all hut light kit is forbidden Boraltt is demanded on muc'-erted 
timber used by firms in building inspection huts tt Inch arc altv at s at the disposilof oduors 
of tho Foicst Department, while deity and annoy ante is caused by it being iiccessart to hate 
tho logs measured and other petty formalities gone through 

Tho oostof all jiormancnt improccinonfs to foip^ts should ho refunded by Gotcminent 
until such tunc as tlie Forest Depirtincnf tan devote a fair proportion of its receipts from 
royalty’ on timber and forest produce exlr toted to the formation of transport facilities 

All lestnctions on the use of timbci required foi rest-houses, etc , m tho forest should ho 
removed 

{Il'tfncss (I il Tiot f/ire ornl cmhnci ) 


DitmssNo H)7 

Mil F JoNts, 7e4octo Monufailurer, 74, Mrrclaut Stmt , I{<\} goon 
MlUlTlN Ltll'JSd 

1 I hate had considerable cxpcViciite m raising capital, witli an industrial enlerpnso 
snob as I control Yousinkyour own capital in it if it is jnsulbcient (o bring the entornnso 
to success, and you wish to laisc furtliei ctpifal, none of tlic big Banks will assist Ion bate 
either to bon ow money from a small Bank, or from pntiite souives, and the terms are tcrv 
onerous, interest laiiging from 9 per cent to 15 per cent Ion -have to give a full mortgigo 
on the bnsiness, and you are at tho mercy of tlie lendei who mnv demand Ins inoncT at anr 
moment, and failing payment iniy assume possession of tho hnsines> yon hate croited 

2 In Bmma there .iro no facilities for i.iising capital for legitimate industrial undertakings 
outside of tho Banks In Japan wheic industiios Into increased by leans and bounds, to 
assist these the Japanese Got ernment somo years ago cstablishod an industrial Bank solely' 
foi this purpose This bank h is tho potter to ndt nice money to industries for a term not 
exceeding five ycais, tho money is raised by tho issue of debentmes beaiing interest at G per 
cent and tho debentmes aio guarniitccd by the Got ernment, bucIi a bank would bo of gieat 
assistance in Bill m I, I do not believe in Govouimcnt assistance to indushies, nnlesh, they 
are of special importance, such is tlic inanufnoturo of bamboo pulp and papei, where a large 
amount of capital is requiied, in tho first instance, before tho industiy can he statted, In such 
an mdnstrv where there IS moie than a likelihood of ultimate success, tho Got ernment to 
attract investois might guarantee dividends during tho development of tho industry, which 
should during the peilod of inception be under Gotoinmont contiol, until tune pioved it was 
able to run Without such assistance and contiol 

I mav mention lieie that I was i tobacco manufacturer and export^u of Japanese tobaoio 
for many yetis, and my business as a manufacturer tv is take i ovoi ht the Japanese at the 
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time of the establishment of the Monopoly in 190i I was in Japan from 1872 until 1905, 
so I had exeeptional apportumties of seeing how that country estabhshed its present numerous 
industries I hare ]ust visited that country after an absence of ten years 

I should therefore stiougly recommend the Establishment in Burma of Commercial Commercial 
Museums say in Rangoon and hlandalay, -where diffeient products and manufactured ai tides, ' 

which could be manutactuied in Buima from such products should be on exhibition Paiticular 
caie should be taken only to exhibit such articles, uhich could be manufactured or produced in 
Burma, and not to fill the museum -with a lot of articles that would be of no use 

The industries that could bo established m Burma are as follows in my opinion ThO 
silk industry might be greatly improved and extended, jute «nd cotton caipets, weaiing, 
matting, basket making of all kinds, lacquei M ork, potteiy, impioving paper makmg in the 
Shan States, tojs, fans and other industries ^lost of these aie village industries The uoik 
is given out and done in the homes Why I lecommend such industries for Burma, is that the 
cultiiatoi IS idle fiom the time that the crops are planted until harvesting and fiom harvest- 
ing to planting again, in towns such industiies can be earned on 

I would recommend that a few intelligent Burmans be selected and sent to Japan under 
proper guidance, and theie investigate and see foi themselves how these industries are carried 
on, as this class of industry must be conducted by Bmmese laboui and supervision 

I have been an employer of laoour at home lu England, in Japan, China ind in Burma Training of labour 
I do not find the labour in Burma lacking in intelligence, but at present it is not equal to 
Home or Japanese labour, and it lacks the application of the Chinaman ' 

In my own industry I have had to tiain mv supeivisois and eugiueeis myself As far 
as the Buiman male labouiei is concerned I find him wanting in thrift and diligence, the 
women are much better I stiongly advise that the young Buiman should be taught in 
school these two qualifications of a good workman 

In the special industry I am engaged in the tobacco tiade, I stiongly recommend the 
employment of an expeit (American for pieferencel to instinct the gioweis in the growing, 
but moie especiall-y in the curing and marketing of then tobacco, the lax manner in which 
this IS now done causing considerable loss, and also giving the tobaccos a bad name when 
expoited There is no reason in my opinion why Burma should not be one of the largest 
producers of good tobaccos an the British Empire 

j {IFtiness did not give oial eviaence ) 


WnnESS No 468 ilfr L Dawson 

Mu L Dawson, Bai -at-Law, Managing Biiectoi, Dawson’s Agricultural Loan Company, 

Limited, Pyapon, Burma 

- Written Evidence 

Agi icnltuial Banling in the Delta of Btitma 

I shall take advantage of paragiaph 4 of the instiuctions and instead of submitting a 
series of answ ers to questions, I shall m ike a connected statement, based on my practical 
'experience and knowlege of the only matter I maj' be in some degiee competent to express an 
opinion and whicb deals with the subject of financing agnoulture in Lower Burma and jiarti- 
culaxly in the delta 

I am the Managing Director of a small bank which was incorporated in 1914, and which 
IS the first joint-stock bank that has opened in the raofussal of Buima for the purpose of 
financing the agncultuiist The enterpiise is therefore something of a pioneer in the field of 
agricultuial hanking 

The capital of "the bank is small, viz , Rs 4 lakhs, and this is divided into 2,000 ordinary 
and 2,000 preference shares Of this captal three fourths has been paid up The business was 
Gained on by me on a propiietaiy basis before it was ineoiporated and the capital was raised 
privately from depositors who held deposits before incorporation and who were guaranteed a 
minimum cumulative dividend of 8 per cent with the right to share in any surplus profits to 
the extent of 2o pei cent The Company did not go to the-public for its shares, because, as 
it happened, it could raise a sufficiency of capital fiom within If, however, the formation 
of the Company had depended upon public subsciiption it is probable that it would not have 
beepfloated The conditions of agricultural finance aie not well undeistood and the public 
bas little confidence in mofussal entei puses of this aesciiption and is biassed in its judgment 
by the views of professional bankers in cities who are conservative in their ideas and have 
deep-rooted prejudices against the class of ^ecunty that obtains in the mofussal It was 
necessarj to find an enthusiastic ciicle of fiiends, who, convinced of the possibilities, were 
Willing to risk then money, and in this respect the vendor w is fortunate But, even so, the 
flotation was achieved, only because the shaieholders weie protected by preference rights and 
had a high late of dividend, w’lth the right of participating in fuither profits, guaranteed 
In the event of a vvindiug-up theiefoie the loss, if any, would fall entirely on the vendor , for, 
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0 Moisuieinenl and clnssificalion for rojalty at Rovcnno Sf aliens slionld not be enlrtisled 
to newly 101 ned ofluois aitli no expeiicnce of Ibe difiicultics of c’clrnction or the \aino of 
timbei and boa it iB deprocialod bj iialuial faults m the log Trcitmont at lime of 
ineasming at Hoicnno Slntions is bound (o lio leflcclcd in fbe tiinlier c'ctractor’s logging at 
the Blutnp — more eyinpatbotic Ircatnicnt then would encourage tilt extraction of more of tbo 
licld of a tiee 

7. Ooacrnmonl’s snlcs direct to tbe Adinii iltx and Indiim Riilwajg depn\e firms -nboare 
lessees of State 1 orcsts of a legitimate market The Inns ictions are so arianged tb it tbo 
business does not come into tlie open mnik<«t •-o tint firms ba\o not t\cii tbe opportiiniU of 
competing Go\ornmcnt bating entered into Agrcemenls witb firms to work tbcii fnrsts 
abould not encroach on tbo lessees’ outlets 

HIcftBurcs to loJuco Firstly, it is essential that Goiernmont biiild cart roads and 1 la down i iilwais into fbo 
cost of oBsombliiig heart of tbo forests, witliout tins nothing ran be done Seenndh, freights and scale of wtitrbtB 
iiiwforosts products o\ci the Burma Bailna}s system sboiild be adjusted on timbei in file log, while as rcgTid® 
output placed on llio market tliroiigli the Mrious waUrwavs icslrietiniis regirding rcinoialo 
passes, drift and Chock Stations referred to under the piovious iioading slioubl bo romoitd 

Concent ration , ot This can be answoied onlj bj ofiicers of the Forest Doj'arlmciit tlioucli person illj I seo 
special kinds of no insuperable didicultics in concentrating as indicated 
ttccs * 

The piobloni as to bow and where the classes of limber reqiiiied for rafting jmbs can best 
be ciiltnatod IS ono of oxlrcine nrgenca J’asilj necpKMble stock ire jiaih Incoming more 
difiicult to locale and piites have consequent Ij n^on enormemsh 

There appears to be no economical immifnclnrcd substitute 

Transport facilities I haac >ct to learn ot ant forest transport ficililics Besnnd ciitfiiiff bridle jnlbs fo 
facilitate otliccrs ot the Dopailinent getting about tlicir Ditismiis 1 r uiiiot recall aintlung 
done 1)} tbo Deparltnent wliitb could be termed a transport faciblt Tbo largo films aiiniiallv 
spend oonaidtrnblo «iiins of nioiiej in iniproting tbe forests — priiuipilh as legaids watcnvij-. — 
but ba\o bad no cnconragemtnt to build road*-, in faettbet occasioiiallv bate been dNCOtiragod 
by Ditu-ional OtTiccrs faking otcr cither in whole or lu part, tbo roads tbot lia\<’ mule 
spending a little money on them uid then calling them Forest Department roads dong 
wbtcb tbo transport of all but light kit is forbidden Ilojallj is demanded on unreaorved 
timber used bj firms in building inspottion lints which me ahuns at tbo disposal of oflitors 
t of the Foicst Dopirtmont, while delaj and annoNaucc IS caiistd bj it being ncco«snrr to liaxe 

the logs measured and oilier pettj formalities gone tbiongb 

The cost of all permanent improi omonts to forests should lie refniuled bj Goxomment 
until such lime as tiio Forest Depaitmcnt can devote a fair proportion of its rocoipfs from 
roaaltj on timber and forest jirouuco eslnctcd to the formation of tnnsporl facilities 

All restrictions on the use of limbci required for rest-lioiises, etc, in the forest should be 
removed 

•• (// tlittss die/ no/ ijin oral ci ulencc ) 
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AIu r jr Jonas, /'oiacco Viini'/aclurer, 74, Menhaht Slretl, JRanpoon, 

I iiTi N Bv im M I 

Capital 1 I bav c bad considei-ablo cxpeVieiite in raising capital, with an indnslrinl enterprise 

such as I control You sink yom own capital iii it if it is jnsiifficient to bring the enterj)r^^o 
to success, and you w isb to raise furtbor capital, none of the big B inks vv ill as-ist \ on liave 
either to boriow money from a small Bank, oi from pnv itc soumes, and tbe terms are verp 
onerous, interest langing fiom 0 per cent to la per cent \ou -have to give a full mortgage 
on the business, and jou are at the meicv ot tbo londci who maj demand bis inoncr at any 
moment, and failing pajment inn assunio possossion of tbe biisiucsb, von have croitod 

2 In Buiina tbeic no no facilities for laising capital for legitimate industrial underl ikmgs 
outside of tbo Banks In Japan vvlieic induEliies liavo increasod by leaps and bounds, to 
assist these tbe Japanese Government somo jears ago established an industrul Bank solelj’ 
foi tins pui pose This bank has the jiovver to idv nice inoiiov to industries for a term not 
exceeding five years, the money is riiscd by tlio i=sno of debentmes bcaiing interest at 0 per 
cent and tbo (Icbentuics aio guaranteed bj tbo Gov ermnont, siicli abink w ould be of great 
assistance m Bmmi, Ido not believe in Government assistance to induslnes, unless, tlioj 
are of special importance, such as tbe mnnufacturo of bamboo pulp and pajiei, w hero a large 
amount of capital is requiied, in the first instance, before tbo indiistiy can be staited In such 
an industry where there is moie than a likelihood of ultimite success, the Government to 
attract mvestoiB might guarantee dividends duiing tbo development of tbe iiidustrj , wliioh 
should during tbe period of inception bo under Government contiol, until tune proved it was 
able to run without such assistance and contiol 

I may mention lioie that I was i tobacco manufacturer and exportci of Japanese tobacco 
for many yoais, and my business as a iinnufucturcr wis taken ovoi bj the Japanese at the 
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time of the efatablishment of the Monopoly m 1901 I was in Japan from 1872 until 1905, 
sol had exceptional apportnnities of seeing how that country established its present nnnierous 
industries I have just visited that country after an absence of ten years 

I should therefore stiougly recommend the Establishment in Buima of Commeicial Commercial 
Museums say in Rangoon and Mandalay, where different pioduels and maimfactuied articles, ' 

which could be manufactured in Burma from such products should be on exhibition Particular 
caie should be taken only to exhibit such articles, which could he manufactured or produced in 
Burmd, and not to fill the museum with a lot of articles that would be of no use 

The industries that could be established in Bmma are as follows in my opinion The 
silk industry might be greatly improved and extended, jute u,nd cotton carpets, weaving, 
matting, basket making of all kinds, lacquer vvoik, potteiy, improving paper makmg in the 
Shan States, toj s, fans and other industries Most of these are village industries The vv ork 
is given out and done in the homes Why I lecommend such industries foi Burma, is that the 
cultivator is idle fiom the time that the crops are planted until harvesting and from harvest- 
ing to planting again, in towns such industiies can be carried on 

I would recommend that a few intelligeni Burmans be selected and sent to Japan under 
proper guidance, and tbeie investigate and see foi themselves how these industries are carried 
on, as thiB class of industry must be conducted by Burmese labour and supervision 

I have been an employer of laoour at home m England, in Japan, China ind in Buima Training of labour 
I do not find the labour in Burma lacking m intelligence, but at present it is not equal to 
Home or Japanese labour, and it lacks the application of the Chinaman / 

In my own industry I have had to tiain my supeivisois and engineeis myself As far 
as the Buiman male'labomei is concerned I find him wanting in thrift and diligence, the 
women are much better I strongly advise that the young Buiman should be taught in 
school these two qualifications of a good workman 

In the special industiy I am engaged in the tobacco trade, I strongly recommend the 
employment of an expert (American foi piefeience) to instruct the growers in the growing, 

‘but more espeoialh in the curing and maiketing of their lobacco, the lax mannei in which 
this IS now done causing considerable loss, and also giving the tobaccos a bad name when 
exported There is no reason in my opinion why Burma should not be one of the largest 
producers of good tobaccos in the British Empire 

•» {IFttness dtd not give osal eitaencc ) 
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Mu L Dawson, Bar ~at-Laio, Managing Biuctor, Dawson’s Agricultural Loan Company, 

Limited, Pyapon, Burma 

Written Evidence 

Agncultuial Battling in the Delta of Bntma 

I shall take advantage of paragraph 4 of the instiuctions and instead of submitting a 
series of answers to questions, I shall m ike a connected statement, based on my practical 
•experience and knowlege of the only matter I may be in some degree competent to express an 
opinion and which deals with the subject of iinancing agriculture in Lower Burma and parti- 
cularly in the delta ' 

I am the Managing Director of a small bank which was incorporated in 1914, and which 
IS the first joint stock bank that has opened in the raofussal of Burma foi the purpose of 
finaucing the agncultuiist The enterprise is theiefore something of a pioneer in the field of 
agncultuial banking 

o o 

The capital of the bank is small, mz , Rs 4 lakhs, and this is divided into 2,000 ordinary 
and 2,000 prefcience shares Of this capital three fourths has been paid up The business was 
carried on by me on a proprietarj basis before it was incoiporated and the capital was raised 
privately from depositors who held deposits hefoie incorporation and who were guaranteed a 
minimum cumulative dividend of 8 per cent with the right to share in any surplus piofits to 
the extent of 25 per cent The Company did not go to the public for its shares, because, as 
it happened, it could raise a sufficiency of capital fiom within If, however, the formation 
of the Company had depended upon public subscription it is probable that it would not have 
been floated The conditions of agricultural finance are not well nndeistood and the public 
has little confidence in mofussal entei puses of this aesciiption and is biassed in its judgment 
by the views of professional bankers in cities who are conservative in their ideas and have 
deep-rooted prejudices against the class of "security that obtains in the mofussal It was 
necessary to find an enthusiastic circle of fiieuds, who, convinced of the possibilities, were 
Willing to risk then money, and in this respect the vendor was fortunate But, even so, the 
flotation was achieved, only because the shareholders were protected by preference lights and 
had a high rate of dividend, with the right of paiticipatmg in further profit-, guaranteed 
In the event of a windiug-up theiefore the loss, if any, would fall entirely on the vendor, for. 
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lio \\as paid lu oidimrj shares and not ca*-!! and more than one half of the pai value of llicso 
shares had ahc.idj been sunk by him in the noiking capital of the business 

The shares me held as to one-tlnrd by people resident m Scotland and as to tno-thirds 
bj Scotsmen icsideiit m Burma 

The bank was iiicoiporatcd in Octoboi nftei (ho outbieak of ivar and the present 
IS Ihcthiid jeii of its incoiporation Notwithstanding the w.ii, the binic lias justified thc' 
expectations its sh ire lioldois oiilci tamed of it ind has attained the position of a successful 
pioiicei but Its sphere of usefulness is capable of being gieilly enlarged iiid its capacitj for 
dei clopmeiit is so considcriblo tint (lie fait tliat eicn gicdci development has not taken place 
must bo put down to the causes already icferred to in connection with tho diflicultj of raising 
capital 

1 Thc agricultural, winch is Burma’s chief uulustr^, is hauijiercd lij the conditions under 
winch ft ts financed 

3 I'xtsitng attiuipts and methods of dealing with tins situation arc partlg good and paitlg 
tndijjcrcnt, but arc very inadequate 

3 I’loposals for tmproitng the Jitianetiui of the agricultural indiistrg of Burma ami the 
nature of Government assistance that ts required to carrg them out 

I purpose to examine these three propositions in (heir orders 

1 The agricultural, which ts Btnma’s chief mdustrg, is hampered bg thc conditions under 

which it 11 financed 

Bice 16 tho chief Clop of Burma, but I iin only concerned with tho linaiicing of that 
branch of tho industry whicli consists in the production of thc crop and with tho producers’ 
point of MOW and nn experience is confined to Lower Burma and particularly to the delta, 
whcio thc bulk of tho ciop is laised 

Tho business of financing this great nop has hilhoito been m the hands of tho Chetty, 
a inoncydondei who hails from Southern India and who lias no pirticulir aptitude foi <ign* 
cultural baukuig lie is esscntiillj a moiicj -lendei wlio is concerned with tho rcali/ablo value 
of his pledge, and w itli tint onlj He has done muon for Burma because he filled a p! ice and 
supplied a want when there was no one cither rcadj or Willing to,,do it But his limitations 
are both numerous and obvious I sliall indicate them 

1 He IS not mtoreated in agiicultuio itself iml qucBtions of tbo impiovcmoiit of tho soil 
01 of improved husbandly do not appeal to him lie makes no attempt to contribute to their 
solution and ho will not linanco such schcnifs 

2 IIo does not \i irticulailv concern himself with the piiiposc for which a loan is i used, or 
see to it, that tlic loan is ipplied to that purpose 

3 He IS not contented with legitimate business, and louts for loans and eiicomages the 
taking of them foi uiipioductive purpose^ if the scciintj is ample. 

4 He does not care about lepaj meiit in small instalments and does not press for them, 
as he should, if ho weic merclv a bankti 

5 He is not a sympathetic banker ind demands pajment icgaidloss of thc plight of tho 
agiicultuiist or his ibilitj to pay and geucrallv mikes the conditions of jiavmcntinorc diflicult 
when, m the ciicurastauces, thev ought to bo made more easy 

G Ho is uubusiiiess-like He seldom grants icceipts or delivers uji cMiicellcd 'documents 
and encourages rather than discouragcb uiibusiiiesb-liko methods 

7 Thc temptation to ovcireach the custoinei in technical matters, piovcs almost too gnat 
to be resisted by him 

8. He 13 lelicved every thicc vcais by a new agent and thc sjstom involvcb something 
like a tiienmal winding-up of the film’s local busiiic'-s There is, iii ccnsequeiii e, no gtiai infcc 
of contiuuauco in the financial ichlioub between customoi and banker, winch aic often seriouslj 
dislocated bj the capiico of tho agent’s successor 

9 His busiuesti is an uuregistcicd paitnciship 

10 His latcs of lutciest aio veiy high 

The largo bulk of thc Biiima ciop is still finaiicod hj tlie Chettv iiid the agiicultuiist 
his maiutiiuOd himsell m spite of, lather than because of him lie is as m igiicultural 
banker, Ihercfoic, i failure and he is out of date 

Tho Buimiu agiicultuiist wants (a) a haiikci more sv mpatlieiic with his needs and 
aspiiatious, (i) a bankei who can give him cheapei and bettei credit, consistent with good 
secuiity and for these qualities, he must look elsewhere than tow aids Southern India 

The use in maiket values of land in Buima, in the last decade, has been followed bj i 
general impiovomeut of conditions and .igiicultuiists have paid the Chetty rates of inteiest, 
vaijing between 24 and 30 pier cent poi annum aiiH Lave suivivcd , but these high i itcs 
have piovouted him making payments towardb piriueipial and thus building up a financial 
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reseive so that, had hai\ests or low prices may at any time cause a seiious set-back m his 
position 

I may stale parentheticall}^ that I am dealing with agncultuiistsas a class aud not those 
•nho are nursed by private banks, or co-operative credit societies 

I have been criticised bj Mi Maxwell Laurie, M v o , i c s , Commissioner of Irrawaddy 
Division, retired, for undeistating the case about rates of inteiest, bj not doubling these 
figures, but I had in mind the Chetty, u ho IS not nearly so heaiy in his charges as is the 
village monej-lendei, whose rates often run as high as 60 per cent '' 

Owing to the scarcity of capital and to dear credit the agriculturist in Burma cannot 
afioid — 

1 To build up a financial reserve against low market prices 

2 To develop or improve land or bring new land extensively undei cultii ation 

8 To allow hiB land to he fallow 

4 To build bains within which to winnow, thrash and store his crop so as to avoid 

damage from unseasonable showers 

5 To purchase improved implements or agricultural machinery 

6 To expeiiment with other than the cheapest manures 

7 To raise good stock 

8 To insuie his cattle or indeed anything 

9 To grade his grain 

10 To hold his stocks up when the market is exceptionally low 

Theie aie exceptions, hut the above, I think, fairly represent the prevailing conditions 
of the agiioultnrist He is hampered at eveiy turn by the want of capital and the dearness 
of ciedit and it would be interesting to know what other great productive mdustry in the 
Empire suffeis from being so badly financed and with which the Burman agriculturist can 
compare himself 

8 Jixtating attempts -and methods of dealing with agncultural finance are partlg good and 
partly inaifiereni hut are very inadequate 

Government has, so far, employed rwo methods of assisting the financial conditions of the 
Burmese farmer, one diiect and the other indnect 

The direct method consist of legislative measures and these are the Agriculturists^ Loans 
Act and the Land Improvement Act and the indiiect methods are by the propagation of and 
the fosteiing of the growth of Co-opeiative Ciedit Societies and of a Central Co-operative 
Bank 

{a) Direct methods — 

The amount lent by Goveinraeut in the yeai 1915-16 undei the Agriculturists' Loans 
Act was 13 lakhs f 01 the whole province, but under the Land Impiovement Act no figures 
are given and the amount may be assumed to be negligible The amount lent undei the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act is officially considered injthe current Eevenue and Administration 
Report to be large and satisfactorv but this is not the unofficial view, and as legards the Land 
Improvement Act the repoit is piactically a tacit confession of failure 

This Act w'as generously conceived It piovided foi the lelief of agiicultural distress 
and it IS deal both from the Act and the rules framed under it that it was not intended that 
its scope should be limited to cases of distress which are the result of natural causes like flood, 
drought, cattle disease, etc It recognized that there might be genuine and unavoidable cases 
of distiess arising from causes other than natuial causes oi theft of cattle and it recognized no 
distinction between the holder of 30 acres and the holdei of a less area 

Distress of a very acute desciiption might quite easily arise from the crop being marketed 
at au exceptionally low figme and distress often anspsfrom the failure of others to fulfil then 
obligitions pecuniary oi otherwise or both The “ Instructions " under the Act do not 
recognize such cases and the relief that the Act affords is frittered down to the narrowest 
specified limits by the "Instructions” and although these do not in theory govern the Act, 
in practice they do The Act is only a v ery modified success "With all due respect, if a 
broad view is taken, the Act must be regaided as a failure and for the following broad 
reasons — 

1 Only a proportion, probably small, of those who leally need agncultuial advances 

apply tor them or get them 

2 And, the converse proposition is also tiue, viz , those who get the advances are not 

, necessaiily those who most deseive them 

It IS worthy of lemaik that the low rate of interest which Government grants is, in this 
respect, not altogether an adv antage It makes the advances seem like prizes in a lottery and 
reacts upon the individuals to be benefited as if they were and, in order to secure them^it 
inspiies the class that IS ever ready to seek favours, and to cultivate the Burmese official to 
exercise its ingenuity and is the wrong class 


The Agriculturists’ 
loans Act Iio. 12 
of 1884 


46 
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The agiicultmist, nho is Bimple and svho is not leiscd in Court mjs or iii olhco roufmo, 
r\ho does not knoiv liow to get on tho soft side of a l^fsooK, a Thugri, a Couit clerk or even 
the apprentice who fills up a ticasni^' (-hallnn, is apt lo he left in the lurch 

In mj \iea' the making of agricultural advance-, except in the case of nulespread 
distiess IS a bi.anch of nctivitj that is not suited to adniinistrafion hr Goiorniiiont and it is 
perhaps because Gorerument ictogni/cB this fact that the relief it afToids is cut down to such 
iiariow limit® 

Considered as a measure of financial aid, thin Act 1X1111 its 25 1 ikhs outstanding for the 
■ahole pioMiicc stiikes me a® xen inndeqiiilc 'J'ho Chetties alone haxe about 50 1 iklis in 
agriculture in tins single district of P^apon and the “distiess” tbit thex robext is peihaps 
not less acute 

This Act is also xeiy xxide in piinciplc but the iiilcs framed under it as xx ell as the 
instiuctious render the aid it otTeis illusionaix Kulo ) 3 insists that the ipjdicant’s resources 
to tatr} out tho improxcmciit ix it bout a loan should be fully taxed , so that, if his land is free, 
lie should encumber it or exen sell a poition to proxnle linneelf xxith tho nci-easiiv funds and 
tho same iiilc lajs doxxn that no loan should be glinted nnle«s the e is good securitj 

Tho applicant can thcrefoic easilx be impaled upon the boms of a dilemma and he may 
bo met in this xxaj If his land happen-, to be iiiieiit umbered he may be told he has 
resources , aud if not, he ma) be told that lie h IS no sociinf} to oiTci It is therefore easy 
for an oxer-xxoikcd Toxxnsliip Ofiitci toaxoid responsibility and to find grounds foi rejoctinr»' 
tho application in any ex cut 

I find that no loan has been giantcd under this Act in this district of Pyapoii in the last 
sixyeaiB !My eiKpiirics did not take mo i further baik No one x onld deny that Burma 
stands in need of extensive 1 ind*improxcnient The Act is obxiously a dead letter 

(4) Indtrcct mdhods — 

Government is more happy in its indirect metbods and its co operative ci edit propaganda 
IS attended with the best results The propagation of Co-operatixe Credit Societies and the 
fosteung of their gioxxth and influence haxe far-reaching efTect® It is a substantial contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem of agncultnral indebtedness but it is apt to be forgotten 
that it is only a contribution and th.it notxxitbstanding the success that ha® attended co- 
operation in recent y cars it is a mistake to expect too much liom it or to aesnmc th it in cour»e 
of time, with tlnfgroxxth and progress of the moxement every igricuUurist xxill respond to its 
“ vade mccum ” 

Co-opcritixo ciedit is the best form of credit because it has an ethical as xx ell .as a 
commeicial side and is ideal But it is yust because it n, ideal .md requires temperament and 
character to confoim th it it finds its limitations in human nature 

It IS easy to bo conxeitcd to its principles It is difliciilt to act up to them Tor a 
bundled that haxe " faith” thoic are fexx xx ho can proxo their faith by " xxoiLs ” and the fexx 
are not alxv.ays siifiicicnt to leaxen tho lump 

In theory, co-opeiation should .appeal to all, rich and poor In practice, it appeals more 
to tho needy, bec.au®o they are under tho strongest nctcssity 

In certain districts in Upper Burma, co-operation has thrixen and is noxx a flourishing 
plant In tho delta, its seed has fallen on stony ground 

Co-operative Ciedit Societies can do much but they cannot do every thing and they are 
rot best suited to solxe problems of agiicnlturnl indebtedness in tho dclti and Goxernment 
should not rest satisfied xvith this single form of acfixity or take tho xicxx that in the dim and 
distant futme, agncultuio xvill find its complete ®alx ition in co-opeiation I'he needs of the 
agiiculturist .are 2 )re®sing and insistent and if methods equally good aie .available and offer 
equal if not gieatei prospects of immediate or ultimito success, I suggest that measures be 
taken to inxestigale these methods and if they afford the piomiso, xxhich, from jny etperiencc, 
I can confidently maintain exists, they should be adopted and in lespect of them. Government 
should adopt a propaganda not less oneigetic or enthusiastic than that which it adopts 
in the case of Co-opeiatixc Credit Societies 

I need not add that any such inxestigation xxoiild be welcomed by this Bank and that 
this Bank xxoiild put xxhole heartedly at the dispo=al of Goxernment all its lesouices and xxould 
give all the assistance that lies in its poxver 

5 Proposals for tmptootng the finanetnp of the agiicuHnial xndtislry of Burma and the 
nature of Government assistance that ts required to carry them out 

(a) Proposals — 

Tho establishment of banks in the piofussal xxill greatly assi',t (ho financing of tho 
agncnltxnal industry in Burma The ty'pe of bank that xvill bo successful is a moitgage bank 
that xxill give the agriculturist long ciedit It is due to ignorance of this impoitant point 
that the press and otheis advocate the extension into tho motussal (by the opening up of 
branches) of the ty'pe of commeicial bank that does business in laigc cities Banks specialise 
as do trades and other professions and the commei.-ial type of bank in a purely agricultural 
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district would be as much out o£ its elemeut as a fisb out of water and would be of less use 
than IS the Cbetty 

Short credit is the basis of the business of a commercial bank, whereas the basis of the 
business of an agiicultnral bank in the present state of agiicultuie in Buima, must be long 
Cl edit - 

I therefore favour the type of a joint stock agricultural mortgage bank as best suited to 
the needs of the districts 

The requisites 

1 liyyie — Joint Stock Agiicultural Jlortgage Bank 

2. It should of necessity be lucoiporated under the Indian Companies Act so that it 
would have the advantage of tiading uith limited liability wbile at the same time all the 
safeguards may be had of meetings, accounts and audit 

3 It should be under European supervision oi management until such time as its work 
and administiation is thoroughly understood and absolute confidence is assured if entrusted 
to other hands 

4 The Euiopean element in the management should be in very close touch with the 
people and for this purpose it is necessaiy that it should know the language and understand 
the people and have some local influence 

5 It should confine its operations to an aiea over which it can elfectively exercise 
contiol 

6 It should co-operate with co-opeiatiie ciedit societies and work in sympathy with 
them and with the Cential Bank 

7 It should have an organization and a system leady to hand and which is easily 
workable and it should be possible to demonstrate that the system is leasonablv sound 

8 It should take the fullest advantage of the woik of the Agricultural Depaitment and 
use its influence to improve husbandry and allocate funds foi experimental purposes 

9 While not making ciedit too facile, it should aim at the cheapening of ciedit and 
should attempt to level lates of interest to the level that members pay to then Co-opeiative 
Societies 

An incoi pointed mortgage bank that owes its existence to private enterprise and com- 
plies uith the above requisites is an institution that, I think, deserves positive encourage- 
ment and support It can do much towaids lelieving agiicultural indebtedness and it can 
help to foiwaid the best interests of the province and it can leach that large and not 
uninfluential class which eithei refuses to open its doors to co-operation or through some defect 
■of character oi idiosyncrasy of temperament fails to adapt itself to co operative methods 

It wiH have a field of labour which will be the complement of the field of the co-opera 
five movement and it is therefore entitled to similar consideration and support 

(&) Nature of Government assistance that isrequiied to carry out these proposals and 
the natnie of Government control — 

Owing to the difficulties of laising capital, the best way to promote the establishment 
of such banks as have been indicated is for Government to provide a pioportion of the capital, 
say, 50 per cent , of what is considered advisable oi necessary and for Government to be content 
with a guaianteed 5 per cent dividend and to hold all the preference lights and to exercise 
its control by holding either a Government audit or such other audit as it may prescribe 

Such a scheme would not commit Government far A bank on these lines could be 
opened up in some district headquarters as an experiment and if the lesults are satisfactory 
the principle of the piomotion can be applied and banks opened up in other districts 

I do not think that Government should be repiesented on the board of such a bank and 
it would obviously be undesirable for many reasons there would really be no necessity, as 
the safeguards would seem to me to be ample 

I am confident that such a bank would lequiie small capital and that it would be able 
to get all the funds it required from the public, quite easily 

I do not think that such a bank should be assisted by loans from Government, unless, 
in the particular district in which it opentes. Government should decide to allow it to 
administer all agiicultui al loans and do away with the official administration of them 

Loans made by Government for such a purpose should bejully secured and should be 
repaid promptly once a year If loans should be required fiom Government for any other 
purpose, a strong case should be made out and if granted, should be secured by debentures, so 
as to afford Government absolute security 

Under this scheme each district bank will be an independent unit and will stand on its 
-own merits 

A proportion, say, one-fouith of the capital, should be locally subscribed and this Bank, 
which I represent, would be willing (and as the pioneer would expect to be offeied) to subscribe 
in addition to a few founders^ shares — a piopoition equal to the locally subscribed capital and 
would undertake to raise locally the proportion of the needful capital 
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Tbi') Bank OT\es nothing to Government nssi'itance and has asked for none It has 
attained its present de\elopment not without difficiiltj and not nitlioiit encountering some 
preiudice, but it has rcccncd a substantial measure of suppoitfrom the public and it is satisfied 
that its aehioioinont will continue to merit that support and that it has discovered a field of 
enterprise that offeis good iinestments while at the same time it is helping to develop the 
agrioultural resources of this great country 

(iruness dtil not ffua oral eminence) 
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WkittfV Evidfnci 


Note on the liegiifration of ParlKCi ships 

In a recent issue of the Calcutta Wcchli/ Notes (11th Eebnnry 1^)18), I suggested the 
registration of partnciship= The matter has orohed some amount of public interest and, in 
view thcieofj 1 beg to e\plain the suggestion in some detail 

Partnerchips can bo formed and dissoUed in renting, as well as verbally Deeds of 
pirtnorchips are, how c\eij inre among Indian traders These tmileis hare paitnership firms 
spread all orer the country and, so long is business is earned on honesth , no difficult} is 
expenenced h} people dealing with them Tioublo commenees when a paitneiship seeks to 
lepiidntc its just liability and i creditor is compelled to go to law 

Thc-'O partnership firms are not always managed by the partners Sometimes, the 
p 11 fliers or one or more of them arc found to be engaged in active m inagement, but in vei} 
minr insfances tlier Icarc the management with gomastas oi serrants In the latter cases the 
romastas do all acts neecssar} for or iisiiall} done m carrying on the business of the partnei- 
ehip A gomasta gets cither a fixed pay or, such pay phis a share of profits, or a share of profits 
Oiil} in lieu of remuneration 

The capital inrc’tcd in the partnership generally caincs inteicst, but the rate of interest 
eometimes ranes with fhc profits, and it frequently happens that a share of profits is paid in 
lieu of interest The capital invested may be the money of the partners or of a creditor haring 
no share in the partnership 

The constitution of the partnership or the inteinal arrangements is to shares, capital, 
iiiteicsl and m inagement gonci all} , are unknown to the outside dealer Sueh knowledge is 
unnecessary in normal conditions of honest trade But it becomes i matter of paramount 
ini] oilance when he is confronted with a di'honcst attempt to repudiate ]ust liability and the 
dispute IS to be 'eltled in court 

It IS well known that Indian traders of the class mentioned above do not attach much 
iniportaneo to the name of the firm, and changes of name are of frequent occuirencn A firm’s 
name m no guide to its constitution Very often a minor son’s name is tacked on to that of 
the father or v grandfather, long deceased There is no method oi sy stem in a firm’s name 
from w Inch my safe inference can bo draw n 

The difiiculty whieli a strangei has to contend against may be illusti ited by the defences 
imually set up in courts of law 

Suppose A, B, C and D are partners of a firm, the first thiee only haring furnished the 
capital and D contributing labour and skill as the working partnei D gets a fixed allowance 
and V small share of the profits ns partner P bungs a suit against all the four partners for the 
bilance of the price of goods sold and doluered A, B, and C put in a joint defence denying 
tint they are partners D in a separate defence says that ho is a mere gomasta and he 
supports B and C in their denial of partnciship P has got to prore that A, B, C and D 
are paitneis lie calk a number of w'ltnesses who had dealings with the film for many years 
aiubthey swear that they always know A, B, C and D to be the paitners In cioss examina- 
tion they cannot support their cxidcnco with any definite facts, such as division of profits, for 
such facts cannot be within their knowledge They then go on inventing things, eg , that in 
some adjustment of accounts ill four took part, or that the defendants admitted to them that 
they weie partners, or that all four sometime or othci actually took pait m the dealings of 
the firm, such as hnymg oi selling, or giving oi taking delivery, oi making qr leceiving pay- 
ments, or that the defendants always held themselves out as paitners and, m short, they invent 
circumstantial evidence in support of their contention Ealse documents are produced to 
( onnect the defendants with the firm Besides these, various other shifts and devices aie 
resorted to Thus, faho evidence is given to support a case, true in fact but difficult of proof 
'i'o rebut this evidence, the defendants in then turn bring forwaid another set of mixed true 
and false evidence to establish their irielatioii to the film A, B and C’s non-participation in 
the business of the film IS easily pioved D’s acts and conduct are not inconsistent with his 
being a gomasta After careful considei ilion of a large mass of true and false evidence, 
the court comes to the conclusion that P has failed to prove that A, B, C and D aie paitnem 
Ills suit IS dismissed with costs, 
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Take another jllustration A, B, C and D aie paitneis A and B are the capitalist 
partners, C and D bring m no capital, hut get a share each foi managing this business ” The 
former have money , tho latter have none "W hen -sued, A and B deny that they are partners, 

C and D say they are the only paitners and that A and B are meie creditors of the firm 
The plaintifE notwithstanding a mass of evidence, paitly' true and partly false, finds himself 
unable to piove his case against A and B and has to be content with a decree against C and * 
D, which IS of no value to him The impecunious paitners aie m these cases invai,ably put 
foi ward as the owneis of the film, the moneyed partners, lemaining in the background and 
supplying the sinews of war against the honest dealer 

Instances may be multiplied to illustrate the defeat of just claims and the f-'iluie of 
justice in the trangled mass of true and false eiidence 

Leaving aside false oral testimony, books of account and letters aie generally produced 
in these cases It is a by-word in the ooindois of the courts that dishonest traders keep thiee 
sets of books — one for their own use, the second for use in couits and in view of possible 
insoli ency and the third foi defeating income-tax authoiities "Whateier m^ be the tiuth 
about this, it IS common experience that false books and false entiies in books ue much too 
frequently used in courts whenever the issue of partner oi no partner is raised 

The time and money spent in the trial of the I'sue of partner 01 no paitnei aie always 
large If truth pi evails, the cost is out of all proportion to the benefit If truth does not 
pievail, all is wasted 

It has been suggested that the failure of justice indicated above and the" mass of perjuij 
and foigeiy may he avoided by the simple expedient of registration of jiaitneiships If 
provision is made for the compulsory registration ot all partnerships with the names of all the 
paitners and of all changes in the constitution of firms, and also that none but registered 
partners shall be deemed to be partners in any court, the uaste indicated above may be 
avoided Fuither, persons dealing with films will then know to whom thej are giving cridit 
Such a provision will obviate tne necessity of resort to dishonesty in mannei stated abo\e No 
law can induce honesty, but it can deter dishonesty by rendering it futile 

The practical suggestion therefoie 18 the addition of a section to the following effect 
Chapter XI of the Indian Contiaot Act (IX of 1872) — 

“ An agieement for partnership can be Tnade only by registered instiument which shall 
contain the names and addresses of all the paitners and the date of the commencement of 
paitnership Any change in the constitution of the partnership, including the names and 
addresses of the outgoing and incoming partners shall also be legistered Registiation as 
partner shall be conclusive evidence of paitnership and no one whose name is not registered 
as above shall be entitled to claim any right or be liable as a partner in any suit or 
proceeding ” 

'Explanation — In an agieement for partneiship between a Ilindu joint family and a 
strangei, the Karta for the time being shall represent such joint family 

The addition of a clause to the following effect at the end of section 17, Registration 
Act (III of 1877), IS necessary to gne effect to the aboie suggestion — - 

“ Instiuments creating partnerships after the day of 1918 and all 

changes in the constitution of such partneiships shall also he registered 

I desire to make it clear that the suggestion made in this note does not lelate to or in 
any way affect Hindu joint familv films Theie aie obvious difficulties regarding such films 
Under the Ilitalshara School of Hindu Law, for instance, a male oniid on birth acquires an 
interest in the family hnsiness It is undesirable, if not impossible, to attempt to interfere 
with such interest by legislation The suggestion made in this note relates only tb contiactual 
partnerships, such as are governed by the Indian Contract Act It is necessary to make this 
point clear So long as a business is a purely joint family business, with no stianger in it, 
the suggested legistiation will not apply But diiectly a stranger comes into the business, it 
becomes a contractual partnership, the two contracting parties being the joint family, as a 
unit, of the one part and the stranger of the othei pait Registration will in such a case he 
necessaiy The joint family in the name of the Kaita will be registered, and the stiangei in 
his oryn name So long as the joint family is legarded as one unit,— however much it changes 
internally by biith ui death, there is no difficulty The business of a single ownei need not 
be registered Noi, on tho same piinciple, the business of a joint family which is leally one 
unit But as soon as a second person comes in, the business belongs to two, t e , the familj 
and the stranger, their lelationship as betw^een themselves being governed by agreement and 
, not by birth Shortly legistration will be compulsory if the partnership is contractual Nob 
so, if the different persons inteiested in the business acquire such inteiest by birth and not 
by contract 


Oeal Evidence, 9th Maech 1918 

Hon’ile Sti B N MooTerjee — Q In the case of a Hindu joint family, i£ a Earta 
(head of the jointiamily) enters into a contiact as a paitnei with a second paity outside the 
family and if a decree is obtained against that firm, and the piopeity of the joint family is 
attached, can the other members of the joint family raise any objection ? — No they cannot, 
because the share of every member of the joint familj is liable foi the legitimate debts 
incurred by the Kaita for the benefit of the faniih oi for debts incuned in the business 
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Q Can you tell me why^ if the whole matter is so easy, so much objection is laised by 
e\ ery Indian comnrtmity', whenever the question of the registration of partnership deeds has 
been biought up’ — A I don’t know whethei this question ever came to a head Casual 
suggestions weie made fioin time to time, but, so far as I know the suggestion was never 
biought forward in a seiious maniiei befoie the public 

Mj 0 E Jjoto — Q You mcau the suggestions now put foi waul by yourself ’ — A Yes 

<2 You don’t meau that the suggestion in regaid to the legistration of partnerships 
was not put befoie the public ? — A I mean that, so fai as the public is concerned, it has never 
been put I have heaid that Cbambeis of Conimeice have discussed the mattei many times 
befoie, but so fai as the public, oi the legal piofession is concerned, this mattei has never cohie 
up befoie 

Hon’ble Sti R N Moo^ejjee — Q I take it that youi opinion is practically the opinion of 
all the senioi members of the bar? — A Mj opinion is slnied bv a large number of members 
of the bai and solicitors with whom I have talked I cannot say that it is unanimously held 

Q You discussed this with your other colleagues ? — A Yes, with many members of the bai 
and many solicitors and vakeels, since I wrote that lettei to the Calcutta Weekly Notes on the 11th 
I'ebruarj I have shown my note to a number of my fiiends, who approve of the suggestions 
generally , but they make certain othei suggestions For instance, in my note there is no 
provision foi existing partnerships That matter has been discussed by members of the 
bar, and I am prepared to uphold my news, if I am asked any questions on the matter 

Q ^hit jou say in youi paper lefeis to the registration of partnerships for the future, 
but IS theie any lemedi in the case of those who aie already doing business as firms? — A I 
don’t want to make registration compulsory in the case of existing partnerships , under the present 
law, existing partnerships come under the category of optional registration, and I think optional 
registiation is quite enough foi dealing with existing partneisnins There are serious objections 
to compulsoiy legiBtiation with regard to existing paruerships If I may be permitted to ex- 
plain, I would state my reasons under 4 heads Fust of all, there is the retrospective effect of 
legislation which is always unsatisfactory , as it works harshly Secondly , the evils sought to 
be met by compulsory registration can be met by compelling existing partners to execute and 
register written instiuments of partnership This latter point requiies a little explanation 
The parties who suffer most are capitalists and bankers, who advance money to partnership 
iirms Take,Jlor instance, the case of a Calcutta bank which adiances money to, say, a Sirij- 
gunge jute fiian At the beginning of the jute season these firms want capital, which they pay 
back at the end of the jute season A bank may aery wwi say to these Sirajgunge jute 
metchants, “ Unless you register and reduce youi paitneiship into wilting, we are not going 
to advance you money” Li that way it can put pressure on existing partnerships, and 
compel them to register Again, the partners themselves may be interested in reducing then 
agieeraents to writing and registering them For instance, if there is a piovision that in 
future none but registered paitneis can bring suits or assert any claim in a couit of law, 
unless their name* appear m the register, they will find it difficult to bring suits for paitnership 
accounts against each other w itliout registration Existing partners will be interested to compel 
their co-partners toiegister, because in that case they will be perfectly safe in future when bung- 
ing suits for partnership accounts I am thinking of suits as b->tween partners themselves 
Capitalists can compel registiation by refusing to advance money without legistiation 
of partnerships, and- pAflners can compel co-partneis to register , so that the evil which is 
sought to be met by registration, if left optional to existing pai tnerships, can be met m that 
manner They will get used to register partnerships Partnerships can be registered now, 
under the existing law. The Registration Act piovides for it in section 18, but people do 
not register,' as a rule, because legistiation of partnerships is not, iirst of all, enforced by law, 
and, secondly, lb not common Once you make registration compiilsoiy, people will take to 
registration even when it is optional 

Mr C I! Low — Q It is merely ignorance which has prevented optional registiation so 
far ? — A Y'^es Then my third reason is this Compulsory registiation is likely to be oppres- 
sive to small partners, who, through ignoianco or foice of custom, may not register They 
will then be unable to enforce their rights foi want of registration The fourth head is, that 
under the existing law, in the absence of a contract to the contiary , the death of a partner 
ipso facto dissolves a partnership , theiefoie this optional legistiation of existing partnerships 
cannot last beyond a generation After 20 oi 30 yeais all existiiyg partnerships aie likely to 
come to an end, and the intervening period will be quite enough to enable people to get 
familiar with the idea of registration , so that by- not interfeiing with existing partnerships, 
the law, as regards compulsory registration, will gradually become known to people and there 
vyRl be no sudden change 

Q Supposing a partner dies, docs the whole paitneisbip come to an end ? — A Yes, in 
the absence of a contract to the contrary 

Q Supposing one partner transfers his two anna share to another one ? — A Ho cannot 
do that, except with the consent of the other partners In that case it would be a new 
partnership, a fresh start in respect of all the partners 

Sti F R Stewart — Q Do these small people, whom you refer to, have any actual 
paitnership agreements ’ — A Among Mai wans, you sometimes find little bits of yellow 
or pink paper on which they wiite down the tei ms and particulais of the paitnership, the 
internal arrangements That is not very common 
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Q, AVouM tliosG papers bo leoognispd in couit ? — A Yes, but inoie often than j ot, tbo 
anangements aie veibal 

0, It IS clear to us that the case, of these small tiadei sand shopkeepers pieseuls diffiauUteb 
AYould it be possible to cj-empt them from the piovision of legislation ? — A That m ould be a ei i 
difficult where would you draw the hue f A partueiship might begin uith iiei) smill 
capital and grow into a large busmess, ind it would bo impossible to diiu a haul ind fast 
hue that, up to a capital of, sa}, Its 10,000, a partnershi]) is rcgisti.ible and below that it is 
not That would in ter feic with the giowth of partnerships, and besides, paitneis would 
not like to ha\e then internal iffaiis, as to how muih capital is iinested, and so on, known 
either to tiaders oi to the public It is not like the case of a companj, whose intern il affairs 
aie revealed in their Articles of Association 

Q 1 suppose the Kaita is lecoguised in law as the head of a joint family iiid can sue 
iiid be sued? — A Ye^, in his own name but on behalf of his famih He rcpiesents the 
f imily 

Q You saj jou have talked this ovei with a good many barristeis and solicitois 
Hindu gentlemen, I suppose ? —A Yes, and English also 

Q English opinion has always been in favoui of this question of registiation, geneialh , 
but what would Hindu lawyers say about it? Would they fall into line with jour ideas ? — 
A Yes 1 have not leceived any seiious objection to my suggestions up to nov Objections 
of a political natuie have been raised, and it might be woith v our while to consider them 
One gentleman told me that if }ou make registration compulsoij, then outsiders, tc, non- 
Indians who do not want tiade to develop in this country, or who want to have complete 
coutiol ovei the pttty trade of the couutij, may come to know wlio tho people are, who aie 
engaged in tiadc In that way you would give them a handle to control oi dominate jietty 
tiade 

<3 You will agiec that that IS a veiy fai -fetched idea? — A Yes I do not share the 
appieheusiQu It cannot be tho intention of eithei the Government oi tho English 
meichauts here that tiade should not develop in this oouutiy 

0, The Euiopeau point of view is that legislation is necessaiy in the interests of 
Indian films At piesent a gieat many Emopean firms and banks aie latber reluctant to do 
business with Indian hims, because they vlon't know who the members of those ladiaii firms 
ate? — A Yes I will give you an instance Theie aie commission agents, Mai w'au as vtell 
as Bengali, who deal veiy laigely with u(<-couuliy dealeis They adv auce large sums of 
money to these dcale'-s, and they find that whenevei theie is tho question of pauuership 
laised in couit, they lose then money, because they cannot know who Iho paitneis of these 
dealeis aie In making my suggestions I was not thinking of European moichanls and 
banks so much as I was of Indian commission agents in Calcutta, who idvancc money 
' to up-country dealers and hud difficulty in realising their monoj 

Q And, therefore, they chaige piopoitionately a much highei rate of mteiest ? — A 
Hudoubtedljy because they always lun gieater risks 

Q Have you any business cxpeiieuco as well as legal? — A No, I Jiavc no busiuess 
expeiienoe 

Q Have you studied tho faiily lecent Act at Lome — the llegistratiou of Busmesj 
Names Act? — A I cauuot say' I have made a special study of it 

Mr C B Low — Q, Wheie do you pi oposo that this Act should apply ’ — A Everywhere 
m British India 

Q One other political objection ocomied to me, bee luse it had, to a ceitoin extent, been 
taken alieidy, and that IS, that at piesent Indian liims derive cerkuii adv intages fiom their 
knowledge of the bazaai, which is set off against the advantage deiived by European firms 
fiom then kuowledge of shipping aud of foicigu tiaders It was objected that you are 
depiiving Indian tiaders, to some extent, ol this advantage — A How are they depiived 
of it ? 

Q By levelling up in lespect of then know'ledge of the bazaai lam not asking youi 
opinion of the foice of that objection, but do you think it is likely to be piesscd much by 
politician^? — A I don't think so - 

Q Tuiniug to the proposal itself, you aie aw aie that theie are many tens oi thousands 
ot V cry small paitneis , say, a couple of duizies, oi one oi two men keeping a gioceiv slioji, 
not onh in Calcutta but all ovei Indi 1 Sometimes they iie joint families, but sometimes 
they aie paitneis You lealise that youi jnoposal would make it compulsoiy foi all peojile'of 
that soit to be legisteied m futuie Don't you think that would be difficult to accomphsh ? — 
A I don't anticipate any difficulty, because we know that when one oi tw'O cottas of land are 
sold, it is olten legistered, although it is optional in the case of laud under the value of ElOO, 
yet legihtiation is very common 

Q A great many of these people aic veiy ignorant, and theie is not the same tradition at 
piesent about business as theie is about the tiansfer of laud Take the ease of Mahomedans, 
two Mahomedau biotheis They aie not usually joint in estate’ — A The- may or may 
not be 
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Q In a very large piopoifciou of Mahomedan family businesses, it uould leq^uire legistia- 
tion? — A The family business would not, because by 'custom in Bengal and Bombay 
jMabomedan joint families are regulated by piactically the same law as tbe Hindu joint 
f imihes 

Q That is not really the case in the moie truly ilahomedan families The IMahomedans 
you are speaking of aie laigely ot Hindu origin In the Punjab and United Provinces the 
Mahomedans have then family affairs regulated according to the Koian — A That is so, bat 
M ihomedan joint family films aie veiy rare, so fai as Bengal is concerned I have neier 
come aciofcs a Mahomedan joint family film, in the stiict sense of the term 

Str JP H Sicwait — Q Do they' have Trusts ^ — A Foi business purposes are not 

iccogmsed , hut they have been recognised by the Privy Council for the maintenance of 
Mahomedan families I don'’t know of any case of trust of a family business leoogmsed ui 

1 lU 

Mr G B Low — Q What Sii hrancis Stewait means is — could they set aside pait of the 
business as a — A Theie has been a conflict of opinion in legai'd to that There have 

been some recent cisesin Calcutta and Bombay, in which the question was laised whethei 
you could not make a loalf of shares But the hettei opinion now is that y on can Those 
weic shaies in joint stock companies '1 here is no such thing as a sh iic m a paitnersbip which 
IS tiansfei ihle It is not transferable unless with the consent of all the paitucrs 

Q But a very laigc number of klahomedan films, especially those engaged lu the leathei 
trade, consist of several biotheiB 01 cousins ? — A Such partneiships are all contractual , they 
are not joint family businesses 

Q But thei will all need legistiation ’ — A Yes, that is the reason why I say, if yon 
allow 30 01 10 years to pass by, that will make people get used to legiatiation, and it will not 
operate harshly at the end of that period 

Q This case Ins been undei discussion, I think, since the sixties oi befoie, and ithis 
been to the High Couit several times for decision Appaiently they did not consult the bai ot 
the public, though the various chambers both European and Indian have been consulted on 
several occasions This question of small partuerslnpe has always been consideied one of the 
fatumhliug blocks in the way That is why I have been piessiug the ciuestion There is 
anothci difficulty which ex.sts in Bombay to a gieat extent In Bombay it is veiy usual to 
have what they call single ventuies, oi tiansitory partneiships, which have lefeience to a 
paiticulai peiiod, 01 a paiticulai tiansaetion that is to say, certain peisons who each hive 
special facilities towards the completion of one portion of the business will enter into a 
partneiship, siy, for the chaitenng of a ship, oi foi the collecting or financing or expoiting of 
i particulai consignment or they miv join togetbei, say, foi bringing cotton fiom up country 
into Bombay foi the season This busiiiees is perfectly legitimate and is conducted on honest 
lines These cases aie extremely numeious, and you get such tiansitory partnerships over- 
hpping with peimanont partneiships That means the bunging m of a veiy laigc registiation 
of business, and if you leave them out, a coach and four could be driven through any form of 
law — A 1 would not leave them out They aie syndicates foi single ventures, and are 
gov emed by all the rules which regulate partnerships 

Q Don't you think the roping in of these very small paitiieiships and these transitory 
paitnerships constitutes a serious stumbling block in the way of any registration of partner- 
ships ? — A I do not think so, because registration means the paying of a small fee and going 
to a registration office Whethei it is a single venture or a more ambitious undertaking, 
after all it is not such a great hardship to go to a registration office and pay a lupee or two 

Sir F E Stewart — Q Theie again the difficulty may be met by fixing a limit as to the 
amount of capital or the peiiod of lime — A Say a partnership is for a fixed term and the 
partners continue the business beyond that term That is perfectly legitimate in law and they 
are regulated by the same agreement which was originally entered into Say a partnership is 
entered into for 5 y ears, and the partuera find it piofitable and continue the business foi 
a furthei period of 5 years After the first B yeais they aie regulated by the same agieement 
into which they had oiiginillj entered 

* 

31; C F Low — Q Have you considered tbe amendment to the Civil Proceduie Code, 
particularly ordet No 30, winch followed the English order? How has that affected the posi- 
tion — A It is leally this Previous to the change in our law, partneis bunging a suit against 
a film had to sue in the names of individual partners , and if the partneis themselves had to he 
sued, they had to he sued in then individual names The change is they can now sue or be 
sued in the film's name As Lord Lmdley has pointed out when i firm's name is u'ed, it is 
only a convenient method for denoting those persons who compose the fiim at the time when 
that name is used, and a plaintiff who sues partners in the name of their firm in truth sues 
them individually, just as much as if he had set out all their names The partnership name 
IS a compendious mode of dealing with it foi the purposes of a suit , but when the suit is 
hiought in the name of the partneiship, the defendants can always call ou the plaintiff to 
disclose the names oE the paitners The same difficulty which is expenonced in othei cases is 
experienced there because if the partners are dishonestly inclined, they will disclose the names 
of im)iecunious people and keep back those of people who have money , and it has no effect 
ou the evil which has to be remedied 
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<2 Supposing the> registeied only the men of straw , then any party dealing witli tliein 
li lb (his preventive that he can look at the partnership deed and need not deal with them ’ — 
A That IS my point , he need not gue them credit 

Q This legisteicd description could not he impugned eithci by the firm registeiing, or 
by anj body else — A A member of tho him may impugn it, if ho finds that a man is left 
out or that a man is eiiteied as a paitncr who is not a partnei 

Q Supposing a film consists of A, B and C and was legisteied D goes 
oil giving them credit as mombei 8 of the film and then files a suit against them, and C 
ilho files a suit to get the logistration altered, and he wants A, who is i inh man, left out 
Would that bo possible? — A If the two suits ire instituted very slioitly after the 
registiation of paitneiship, such a contingency is possible 

Q But if it is done three or fotti years aftei wards ? — A Tho Registration Act ought Jto 
piovide that if you want to rectify a legistiafion it must he done in a cert iin time The 
legistcr can ilways be rectilied In tho ciso of tho Patent Law for instance it is jiossible to 
hav c simultaneous suits filed against a registered patentee and to rectify the register , but 
buch a contingency is not likely to occui frequently 

Q Yon sav that it is open to the public to registei their partnerships as things are , but 
^ that custom has prevented this being done and (here is no particular reason why it should not 
h ive been done hithcito ’ — A Theic may be other reasons, e y , the unwillingness of partners 
to let their internal affairs be known 

Q But tlio case of the banks you were citing pist now makes it very curious that banks 
or other Imancing agencies should never have insisted on their customers registering their 
paitnerships — A They have suffeied in consequence 

Q It IS very cunous thev have not done so — A Because the banks do il with people 
who oulinanly cairy on business in an honest way I have known of several cases I w is 
appealing foi a well-known bank and we could not prove partnership If the bank had 
insisted, before advancing money, on the paitncrship being registered, all the cost and time 
involved in the suit would have been avoided 

Q Did you ask them why they did not do it, in the first instance ’ — A No, I don’t 
think I did Even if 1 did they vv ould hav o simply said they did not do it That would 
not have improved m Uters It is always tho confidence tuck _ Dealer® so on for years and 
years doing business in a peifectlv honest manner, pay up thiSr dues in piopei time, and the 
bank has no suspicion Suddei Iv, peihaps for leasons over which they have no contiol, tho 
dealois find tbcmse’.es unable to pay, and then they lesoit to all sorts of shifts and devices 
jlfi A Chattel ton — Q ^Y hen two men enter into a portnci ship, eich of whom belongs 
to a sepaiato loiiit fainilv, do they pledge then own joint families in any way ? — A Each 
pledges the credit of his joint family, if he enteis into the partnership as Kart a 

Q And in cases in which they are not the Kailas?— A One who is not the Karta has 
no right to pledge the family' credit He pledges his own credit, tc, the credit he enjoys 
independently of the joint family 

Q Can the ATnrfa pledge Ins own credit separately to his cieditors as u membei of the 
joint family ? — A Yes A Karla’s liability fastens on the joint family’s property, if that 
liabihtv has been incuncd for pui poses of tho family 

Q Can he separately pledge his property ? — A Yes 

Q In making an agreement can he differentiate between the two propel tics ? — A Y’es 

Q Does this law about Kartas and their power of icprcscnting joint families apply to 
the whole of India does it apply to the south of India? — Yes If I may explain, 
Hindus aie classified undei two schools of 1 ivv One is called tho Day'nMoj/a School which 
applies only to Bengal, and the other the Alitalshara which ipphes ito the lest of India, 
and the law' of Karta is common to both schools, and much about the same 

Q In the south of India we have been advancing money on tho seem ity of lauded 
piopeity , and it has always been our custom, undei the adv'ice of the Government solicitoi® 
to make eveiy jiaity in the joint family sign Is that necessary ? — A It is not stnctly 
necessary', if you get the Karta as Kaita, hut it is certainly safer 

Q What pi oteotion would y'ou get by registration The others may say them was 
a separation and the Karta no longei lepresented the joint family, or a membei of (he joint 
family may say, " I have separated, and the Karta had no right to represent me ” It is the 
inteiest of the strangei^ partner to see that the man who lepiesents himself as Karta is the 
Karta 

Mr C E Loto — Q Supposing the defence is raised that tho person w bo registered as 
Karta had no light to legister ? — A If a man does something which he has no right to do, 
then the usual consequences will follow 

Hon’ hie Sir R N Mooheijee — Q But he is individually liable as one of tho partners ? — 
A Yes 

Mr A Ghatterton — Q Ana is it common, when suits aie hi ought, to declare who is the 
Kaita of the family ^ — A Such a suit is unknown 

Q Supposing theie was any dispu^ as to who was ?— ^ No, there is hai-dly 

ever any such dispute Theie can be hut one 
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Hon’ble Sir It iV Mooleijee — Q What made you wnte this aiticle in Veelly 
Notes ? What led up to it ( — A I was recently engaged in several suits each lasting 5 or 6 
daj s, and in the end nothing came of them The plaintiff could not prove his case This 
uas not only a lecent e\perieace pf mine, but has occnried ever since I joined the bar 
Recently there was a crop of cases like that, which made me wiite the letter in question 

Str F H Btewait — Q You say that a death in the partnership voids any partnership 
agreement ? — A> Yes, it dissolves the partnership unless there is a contract to the contrary 

Q Does that apply to Hindu joint families ? — A No I have explained in my note 
that, so fai as a Hindu joint fimily is concerned, the joint family IS not affected by death 
or birth , it onlv affects the shares Foi instance, tlieie are 5 male members in a family 
Each IS entitled to a one-fifth shaie If there is a death in the family, then the shaie 
increa<^es to one-quaiter If there is a biith, the shaie is lednced to ont-sixth But the 
familj goes on, iriespeotive of births and deaths, and is repiesented by the Karta The 
Karta might change Supposing the joint family consists of 6 sons ind a father, the father 
IS Karta and when the father dies, the eldest son becomes Karta 

Q That w oiild not void any lesponsibihties which the joint family enteied into ’ — A Oh, 
no, because once you accept the pi inciple that the liability of the is the liability of 

the joint familj , then if the father, as Yflrifl incnried liability, that is the liability of the 
familj It does not mattei if the father dies, and the eldest son becomes Karta the liability 
IS theie When the father IS Y’sijifl, his debts aie payable bj the sons, if the same are not 
incurred for illegal or immoral purposes The joint family property becomes liable 
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Written Emdbnce 

1 will deal first with the condition of the electiical industi'y in India, making sugges- 
tions in the course of my note (paragraph 5) with regard to the question of “ Financial aid, 
guaranteed Government purchase of products foi limited period ” In the course of my 
experience as Electrical Adviser to the Government of India, I haae fiequentlv had occasion to 
lemark on the shyness of capital in relation to electrical enterpiise Until a few years ago 
the companies, who obtained licenses for supplying electrical energy to the public, obtained their 
capital entiiely fiom England Several fairly promising schemes, aftei being investigated by 
specialists at considerable expense, failed to mature This may have been due to lack of 
financial support, but it was moie probably due to the capitalists being unable to get any 
assurance that they would get a return on then investment Quite recently howevei companies 

of this natuie have been floated successfully with indigenous capital, and have justified ' 

their expectations, but on the whole the progress of electric supply has been veiy slow in 
India 

2 I do not think that this slow' piogress has been due to the legislation governing the 
subject, at any rate this has not been an important factor The law was revised in 1910 and 

IS now very favourable to licensees as compaied with Biitish law , and the subsidniy lules are ^ 

revised exery few years, generally in the direction of less stringency, as the lesult of practical 
expeiience In such a matter as wayleaves foi overhead lines, which aie the greatest stumbling 
block in England at present, India has led the way 

3 Apart fiom the small municipal water-power installation at Darjeelingt the fiist public 
supply scheme was that in Calcutta This began on a very small scale, but has grown 
enormously and has proved a great success So also have the undertakings in Bombay and 
some other pilaces Where success has been slow m coming, oi has not been achieved at all, 

I think it has been largely due to the undertakings being tied down to particular manufacturing 
conti actors It is obiious to the technical man that the conditions in small towns aie totally 
different to those in Calcutta and Bombay, but the English capitalist waspiobably not so well 
Wormed Having been once bitten he remains shy There is no doubt at all that electric 
supply can be made to pay in many other towns with good management, pi ovided that the 
consumeiB do not expect to pay low rates for a few years and the shareholdeis or ratepayers, 
if the scheme is mumcipal, aie prepared for the almost inentable loss in early years of working 
Given that concerns are being run by people who have no axe to grind, and to whom the 
shareholdeis' inteiests are the prime consideration, capital will piobably be forthcoming 
Municipalities, except in hill stations wheie there is water power, have been very unenterpiising 
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4 In electrical concerns tbo mniiout}'- of tbo higher supervising posts must, I think, 
inevitably he held by Europem trained enginecis Experience in manufacturing works is a 

«o«, and no such electncal uoiks exist in India It is probably line, liovv ever, that 
this does not gieatly affect the total noiking costs Anal 3 sis of published figures shows that, 
while supervision and management cost dccidcdlj more, labour costs much less in India than 
in the United Kingdom ^ Lack of progress is not then due to this cause The lower gndes 
nf supeiv'iBion aie already staffed by men tiained in India, including Indians • 

6 In most cities that are hi clj to bo able to support an electric supply (tompanr tlicie 
oie a ceitaiii niimbei of buildings in the occupation of Government The probable consump- 
tion foi fens and lighting, nid perhaps punting or pumping machinerv, can he gauged 
approximatclj' befoioliand, and sooner or later these buildings will inevitably require a suppl} 
Tfhere Government til es the lead the public arc (crtaiii to follow , hut the result of a preli- 
minaiv canvas of inhabitants is almost inv iriabh disappointing Government, liowevcr cannot 
be expected to pay out cash until it is able to use the elcctiicitv it biys, what it can do is to 
guarantee an annual sum equal to the value of its estimated con sumption, to come into force 
as soon as the install itions in question can be fitted up ind 'sav) within a vear of the com 
mcncement of supplj In sevcial towns guarantees of this natiiio (though differing in detail) 
have been given with good effoet Such guarantees during the cail^ 3 eais, wlicn some loss to 
the concern IS almost mcvitible, would lie i great incentive to licensees as well as a direct 
benefit to the towns in question The Eleetrie Supply and I’riction Federation of India, 
lepie eiiting all Ikcucccs under the Indian Elictricitv Act, have strongly urged on the 
C onfercnce of Government Electric il Engine IS the desirability of a Government ginrintee 
on a sliding sc lie, such tliat the excess profits over (say) lOJ per cent ire leturned to the 
guarantor 

C j\Iuch misuiiderstatiding anscs fiom refercnco to electric lighting as though it were oiu 
with electric sup^ilg , an an ichionism due mainly to the nnfoitunafe Eiitish “ Electric Lighting 
Act'’' of 1882 Domestic lighting IB low perhaps the Inst important of all the vanous 
applications of clcctiicily In tks Indian towns which have at present no supplv thomainstavs 
of an undertaking must be elcctnc fans and street lighting I rom the point of view of the 
siiurilier these are the applications which pay, owing to theirbong hours and Ingh load factor 
Fiom the point of view of the towns they spoil health and impiovod public order Tbs public 
lighting of most Indian towns is at present deplomhic, and good illumination would perhaps 
almost pay for itself indirectly in decreased crime 

7 As regards light, technical adv ances in the last few years Inv e given about three times 
the amount of light foi a given expenditure of power Jlorc than ever now, domestic lighting 
IS by far the least profitable item m the output of a power station, owing to the fact that its 
maximum demand occurs at the same hour foi every consnmer and lasls but a shore time Of 
cour-c in industrial districts power supply to factories and the like is far more important than 
any domestic application, but tlieso places mostly have a supply in being already For new 
industiies, especnlly elcctro-clicniic il, both fuel and water power are available 

5 Consumers in India expect to get tlicir powci as cheaply ns consumers m large cities 
in England In couisc of time they will proliably be in this hniipy situation , in some places, 
foi special purposes, it is already an actomphshed fact Tlie gi omuls for and against i cheap 
supply in India may be tabul ited as follows — 

(i) In favoiii of cheap supply — 'V Hige fan load duiing daylight houis as well as all 

night, giving an excefilionnlly high load faoloi , the oxtensiv'e use of oveiliead 
hues for distribution, which (especially in the caily stages of an undcrtalnng) 

' enables the supply to keep pace with extensions, owmig to its lower cost and 

great flexibility Lower cost of labour is also of some importance 

(ii) Against cheap supply — In Indian cities a large proportion of the inhabitants will 

a’wiys he too poor to ifEord electricity' in any form , consequently the premises 
ictually requiiing a supply are more scattered than in home cities Even 
apart from this factor, the houses in the European qmriers are gcnerallr furfboi 
apait The heavy cost of ficight and carriage of plant , the necessifcv, alread'j 
^ emphasized, of Bincpean supervision and management, the difficulty of obtain- 

ing cheap capital and of avoiding unreasonable promotion expenses, or undue 
profits to contractors for plant by no means always suitable 

9 II must not be foigotten that consumeis in Euiopean towns, in tho days when lamps 
ft ere ineflicient and motois unreliable, paid rates W’liich would now ho considered ludicrous 
and thus (despite adverse legisUtioii in some countries) assisted to build up a huge iiidnslrv 
A similai willingness to pay fairly high lates at first would matoiially assist here 

10 Although peihaps without effect on the progress of electric supply, the question of the 
■jeiry wiieman and contnetor — coiiespondmg to theyeiry builder — is an acute one in India, and 
merits attention Wherever public eicctiic supply exists theie must be films to cairy out the 
installation woik in buildings, and in this respect the private standaid of woik in India is aU 
piesent limentable Proposals w'eie made at tbe first Conference of Electiic Jnspectois, bold 
in Calcutta in 1915, for the licensing of wiring contractois and wnemen, these proposals 
were again discussed at the second Confeience m December 191 b, and it is hoped that a 
method may be evolved of dealing with tbe'matter The Indian woikman, and especially tlie 

" 'I t'lc "list of Kloctricvl nnclcrpikiDgp in India” pnblisbcd by tbo Snpcrintendpnt, Govprninoiit Printing, 
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Sikb, Las been extnordinaiily clever m learning the teobnicalities and practical difficulties of 
avirmg uoik There appeal to be enough of these men to ensure that good work shall he done 
and a great deal of high class uoik is done, where the supei vision is competent and honest 
On the other hand, trading on the geneial ignorance of electricity, there have spiung up a 
large numbei of dims who will carry out such woik at cut puces, with the i\ orst material, 
incompetent labour and no Bupeivision This state of affairs is of couise dangeious, but the 
examination of every installation by the supply companj , the insurance companies or the 
Government is an impossibility So long as the lowest tender is accepted the woist woik will 
generally lesult, (?'tcept where it is carried out to specification Engineers in charge of piime- 
movers aie requiied to be qualified, as already pointed out to the Commission , the TIon’ble 
Mr James Curiie would applv similar tests to mechanical engineer= , and I would extend the 
list to include eleotneal engineers and contiactors, and if possible electiical mechanics and 
w'lremen To ensure the proposition becoming practicable, better facilities for proper training 
are desirable r''^nd, as limited liahilit 3 ' companies are likely to deal with the matter only to the 
extent of then own limited needs, I think the municipalities should take it up The training ' 
would almost certainly ha\e to be free, the cost being set off against the heaiy material loss 
now occurring through had woik The class of nlf“n in question would not voluntarily pav to 
be trained At piesent they pick up their knowledge in the way peculiar to India, by attach- 
ing themselves to otheisa little moie advanced 

11 Fnrclime of stores — I now tiiin to another mattei, namely the local purchase of 
electiical stores for Government woik In this matter the lules have from time to time been 
altered, but it remains true that most stores have to be purchased through the India Office 
In my opinion it would he far better if there were unrestricted facilities for purchasing locally 
I am uot aware that the officers who now have the duty of piuchasing in England bar e any ex- 
pel lence of ludi in conditions, the results sometimes point in the opposite direction Eor instance, 
cases have occurred where admirable but veij complicated types of oil engine hare been 
supplied, which the aieiage Indian mechanic is quite incompetent to understand or work 
efficiently Apart however from specific instances, if a contiact is entered into with a local 
film for siipplj and setting to w’oik of plant, the payments will not be'* completed until the 
plant has satisfactorily passed its tests on site No tests in manufacturers' w'orks, even if the 
Inspector never leives the room while they are taking place, can ensuie that after 7,000 miles 
of transit by sea and land the same results will be obtained in i diffeient climate and at a 
different altitude The usual Biitish methods of packing alone have piecluded much hope of 
this in the past Most of the laige electiical manufacturing firms have branches or agencies 
in India/with engiueeis familiai with the climate, the modes of land carnage, and the ways 
of the Indian mechanic and his attendant coolie Inevitably these blanches carry out most of 
the private wpik, and^are therefore in i fai bettei position to judge what is necessary and what 
IS useless thaii their principals in Gieat Biitain If the latter receive an enquiry through the 
India Office they will have to conform to the lequirements laid down , enquiry as to whether 
this IS suitable, from their Indian bianch, would mean useless delay and presumably a loss of 
some part of the profits In the case of bulky material, where shipping freights are perhaps 
the ruling factor, supply through the India Office is piobably the bettei course , electrical goods 
however do not come in this categoiy , not even plant, still less accessones Agencies are of 
course much less satisfactory than actual branches 

12 Co-oj dinahon of Engineei ing JnsMntions — I iindeistand that endeavours are now 
being made in England to draw the various engineering BOLieties together, so as to co-oidi- 
nate then w ork , and that similar suggestions aie being made to the Commission as regards 
civil, mechanical, electrical and mining engineeis in India At present engineers have no 
such legal status as doctors and lawyeis, anyone can call himself a consulting engineer 
without let or hindrance, and it is not uncommon to see the misleading letters C E put 
aftei a man's name, as though they liad some reil significance In India it is even more 
important than in Europe that engineeis should have a definite legal status, vnth powei to 
proceed against unaiithoiized, incompetent or corrupt practitioners This applies not only 
to the e’ectncal profession, though the piopoition of untrained men is peihaps greater in 
this than othei branches - "With support from Goveinment 'it should be possible to foim a 
strong association of engineeis of all soits in India, as suggested to the Commission by 
hli Coubrough, such body to have legal powers of inclusion and exclusion, and to work in 
conjunction with blanches of the existing Institutions of the Civil, hlechanical, Electmal 
and hlining Engineers 

1 3 Advisory Bom ds — The association suggested would, amongst othei functions, he 

able to provide an Advisory Board foi the settlement of technical questions The necessity 
foi such an advisory body has, I believe, already ueen put before the Commission, and will 
be fur thei uiged in relation to electucity At the third Conference of Electrical Engineeis 
to Government, held in January 1918, the Electiic Supply and Traction Eederation of India 
sent a deputation to discus" questions of common inteiest This deputation suggested that 
industiial progress was hampered by “ onerou", unsuitable and restiictive legislation" but m 
the course of discussion it became clear that the real gravamen of the charge was not against _ 
the law and the rules but against their administration Now the Indian Electricity Act is 
administer ed almost eiitirelv by loc il Administrations, and 'will certamly continue so to 
be In practice this means that the Government Electiical Engineer or Inspector has the 
settlement of questions spelling success 01 failure to industrial entcipiises It it true that 
an appeal bes from decisions of this officer to the local Government, but the Dillectnc " ^ . 
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and Tiaction Fedeiation urges, nnd I think iightlj', lint this meins that the icchnical officer 
geneially has his oun way J’ossiblj a nehulons light of ipiital to the Government of India 
and the Secietu^ of .Slate mai exist, hul it IS uoithless in iinttico and «iU inohahl^V cc isc 
to exist when Ihc foiesludowed politic il chingcs come to pass If (he tocliiiica! odiccis xvcio 
invariably of the light stamp it is fmlj evident tint complaints as to adminisliation would 
be fewr and fai betw cell , but I cannot idmit (hat (Ins is the case In the past it has been 
even less so, and minj inslances have arisen within m^ otbcial experience where cases involv- 
ing big interests have been badlj’ mishandled 

14 The leinedv suggestod (o the Electiical Conference bj the Federation was an appeal 
toanAdvison Eoaid, and I am voi) stionglv of ojniiion that such a Board is uigentl;y re- 
quiied in elecdical miKcrs Theindiin Electiicitv Act, in section *15, piovides foi the 
constitution of such Adxisoij Bonds either by the Govtiiioi Geneial in Council or the local 
Goveinment, but hitherto no sin h Bond has been foi mod, altlioiigh the question has been 
mooted 11101 0 than once In disi ussing (his piojxis il at the Electiicnl Conference it was not 
unnatunl that some ofliciils stioiigly obiectcd to vu Imperiil Advisory Board, to which their 
doeisioiis could come on appeal, thev maintained that a local Advisoiy Board would ho etfec 
tive The Fedei ition did not agiee with thib view, nor ilo I Cases have occurred wlieie (in 
mv opinion) a wiong line has been taken up bv the tcelinual oflicei ind upheld by the local 
Goveinment, and i locil Advisoiy Boaid would pioh ihlv ilso snppoit its technical menihcr 

15 Admitting that a direct ap])eil to (ho Goveinment of India is no longei ]>nctical - 

politics, a pioptily constituted Advisorv Boaid for (he whole of India offers i solution of the 
problem It may he neecs'-aiy ((hough I deprecate it) to give (ho final decision (o the local 
Goveinment concci 110(1 , hut it would seldom care (o ut contrary to (he advice tendered, if 
(he repoit of the Aclvisoiv Boaid were made public As icgards the conslitutioii of such a 
Bo ird the Fed( lalion suggested the Dircctoi of Indnsti cs as one member This proposal is 
sound BO long as the Diiectoi li is a knowledge of indnstncs, but it is iioforions (lint this is 
not alw ay 6 the case rresumabh in future such ippointmcnts will bo (died by men with (he 
necessiiy training, knowledge and expeiiencc In addition (ho Boaid sh iiild have a Chair- 
man with administiative cxpoiiencc and an elec tin il exjicit As legaidh (he lattci, (he 
Federation asked foi (he Flcctiunl Advisci to the Gov tiniiient of India , but fhe^ Public 
TVoiks Ileoigaiii/ation Committee (Report, pai-v (»4, linos ,S, 24, 50) state that there appears 
no necessity foi this appoiiitment As commeicial opinion does not ippear to have been 
consulted this IS not unnatui il , and 1 know well tint pradually the whole commercial 
community think exactly the opjiosite Ilovvevei, it is essential (hat in cleetin il expert, 

indcpendeiit oi the local Govcrnnient, should be on the Board, whcthei he hfc a non- 
Government expel t 01 an Elecli 1 C Inspector from inolhei piovince In any cisc, he should 
be i man w ho at some pei lod ot his career Ins had acliul comineicia! e^periciue, men who 
liav'C never earned then living by assisting to make profits oi dividends cannot he expected lo 
take a lational view of conipanv managomciit 

OiUL EviDiNCi, 21 st Maucii 191h 

lion’ Lie Su It N IMoalcijet — Q You say in pn igi-aph 3 of your wiitlen stilement, 

“ Wlieie success has been slow in coming, oi has not been icliieved at all, I think it h us been 
liigely due lo the undeitakiiigs being tied down to jxnticiilar contractors" llow tied 
down ’ — A Quite a laige piopoition of the elcctiical undeitakiiigs in India vveie started by 
particulai manufactuiiiig contiaotois I would lathei not mention names, but these, seeing that 
tlieie was a chance of making money in these places, got licenses and got the contracts foi 
supply iiig inaclunciy and pi int wilhout anv competition , they weie ible to sell their ow n plant 
at then own piicis, which were veiy much m excess of the miiket i ite=, ind so the undeilak- 
ing icmained tied down to (hose paiticnlar contiaetois loi ycais and yeais ifter they were 
stalled 

iJ/r C L Low — Q Although in some oases (heie was a bleach of the conditions and 
the contiacts weie cancelled ? — A They vver< cancelled in the end, 'but for years all the 
profits went to the coiitractoi sand thecompanv vvisleft high and diy .Some of those companies, 
such as the one in Cavvnpoie, took a long time to pull through, sunilaily Allah ibad ind 
Lucknow, and also Calcutta ind IV^igpur I know in some parficulai cases that the 
profits which the contiactais made weie vciy gicat, while those made by the companies wcie 
entiiely negligible foi yeais That has discouiaged cipit.ilists from putting money into 
electiical undei takings since Calcutta, of couise, was bound to pay fioin the very starty 
as they had conditions moie favourable to them than any company has evei had since 
Thev can be bought up as a “ going conoein," wheieas many others can only be bought 
foi their ‘ then vilue ” which is piactically sciap value 

^Hon’hle Sir B N MooUrjee — Q Your complaint is that the films who obtain licenses 
give them out to oeitain'’contiactois at higher rates ? — A It is leally the manufacturers them- 
selves who get the licenses and proceed to instal plant and do the w hole thing themselves, 

, as engineers, contiaetois, manageis, they being tlie company jnactitally 

Mr C E Low — Q Would it not bo coirect to say that contracting films take the 
initiative in these cases ?—Ai Yes 

lion’ ble Sir B E Moolerjee — Q And if they did not do it? — A They take the 
initiative certainly, and put up plant , but they put up what it pay s them best to do, ag 
coutiactors, rathei than what would pay the company best in the futuie 
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Q But tlie public subscribe to sucb uiidcit'ib.iugs? — J Yes 

Mr C E Low — <2 Was it not (be rule that the capital was subscribed tbioiigb the 
luiliatne of local people ? — A Notal'ua 3 s, in one oi two eases it was so, but in tbe other 
cases tbe capital was got in London 

Q Those w ere the eailier cases, but in the latei ones was not tbe capital got together 
bj the iiutiatne of local people ? — A Yes 

llon’bic Sir 11 L~ Moolcrjce — Q In paragi iph 4 you saj , " In dectiicil concerns tbe 
niajoritj of the liighei supenising ])ob(s must, I think, inevitiblv be held by Einopean 
tr lined engiii cere” Don''t you think that Indnn engineeis could hold these positions as 
well yi In time they might, but at the piosent moment theie are so few Indun 
cngiiieeis who hive hid a chance of works training It largely turns on that question of 
^woikb tiaining A man must haic been through laige engineeiing woiks in older to be 
enabled to undertake such icsponsibihti With the exception of i few tiide and railway 
works, the g^eat majority of engineers in India it piesent aie not able to get that traiuiiig 
They have got college training which docs not fit a man for tbe commeici'il side of an 
clectiical ’ * an must not only be an engineer, but have been tbiough a 

drawing ^ dcpiilmeiit, and ill the commercial side of a large works 

unless he h ippens to bo iltogethei an exceptional man 

Q, What about those Indians who ha\e been'’to Ameiica and had Euiopeau tiaimng'’ 
There are a few such now in Indi i — A Theie are men like that Sii Dorabyi employs 
many" Indians, and I know a good many mi self who arc cxceedmgh pioinising 

Q In paragiapli 6 you say, " Government however, cannot be expected to pay out cash 
until it IB able to use the eloctiicity it buys ” Wh it do you mean by that ? — A Comyiames 
sometimes want to get a guuantcefrom tbe aery stiit, in advance of the Government 
consumption It takes some time before Goicinmont finds the money foi wiring its 
buildings, putting up motoi pumps and fans, while tbe company says, '‘Unless we can get 
the monci (o start, y our guaiantcc is of no use to us'' They want Government to begin 
pay ing from the i cry start 

'2 That IS a sort of loan 01 adiancc payment ’ — A It w oiild practically be that They 
want the Government to guaiantcc to buy (siy) fifty thousand units pei annum, at a certain 
1 ate, and they want Goicrnment to piy for those filly thousand units at once, while, pei haps, 
Goyenimcnt IS only using five thousand units at the time The company want the Govern- 
ment to piy foi the entire fifty thousand units from the fust yeai of the uiideitaking 

Q In your opinion do you think it f iii tint Goicinmont should pay reduced rates ’ — A 
No In regaui to that mattci I ini oiigiinlly' icsponsible foi the aiiangement 1 made the 
iirni'gcmeut between the Calcutta lUcctiic Supply Corpoiition and the Goyernmeiit of 
Bengal a long time ago At the time when the aiiangement ivis made, it suited both pirties 
it ]nid Goyernmont ind paid the company, and it was an entirely mutual aiiangement I 
said to Goyeriimenlj “'1 liw business is here to stay , yon will hnye to wire y our buildings in 
the coming years why not go straight away and do them now " They told me to estimate 
thorites for the yvholc thing and 1 went to the company and said, “ If I can get Govern- 
ment to wire then buildings, will y'ou give them a rebate on the aggiegato consumption 
in ill Gov eiiimeiit buildings? " They said they y\onld, and so we made tbose” terms I know 
that nt tbe piesent time most of the companies in India think that tbe teimsaio not to then 
interest, and that tbe private coiisuraci has bad to pay more in consequence I think myself 
now that that is true, that tbe public has to pay moie if Go\ eminent pays special lates, and 
that some otbei aiTaiigement should be entered into, 

Mr C E Low — Q- Is it not also the -ease to some extent, that Government have 
a certain amount to do with tbe teims which aie nltimately arrived at by tbe licensee 
Goyernmeiit are lecciving certain coiisideiatioii and are supposed to uphold tbe interests 
of tbe public, not only with regaid to the lates but with regaid to othei airangements and 
facilities Is it not' possible that Government might concede cei'ain things to the 
public, having rccciv cd otliei things, such as consideiation by way of lessei rates foi tbeir 
own supply ? Might they not be influenced by" that ? — A No doubt if Goveinment is 
taking, say, 10 per cent of the whole output at special rates, tbe public have to pay more 
Piom the Government point of view, they would naturally Want to make the best baigain 
That was tbe mow when this airangemcnt was made The companies, and I think tbe public, 
aic inclined to say that Government has got the vvhip-liind by' being in a position to tell 
them to take it oi leave it, and that (hey will put their ow'n plant dow'ii if the company 
does not give them the rates 

Q Are Government the biggest consumers ? — A Not (he biggest, but very near it 

Q Do they have a spei lally fay curable load factoi ? — A No, a veiy bad one 

Q Is anything of the same kind done m England ? — A No, nothing of the soit 


Q, Do you know if it is done anywhere else ? — A No, I am not awaie of it 

Eon’ble Str It Mooletjee — Q The geneial opinion is that Government should 
encourage all these industiies ? — A So it should 

Q, But in piactice Government instead of eiicouiaging takes advantage of the situation 
and obtains reduced rates ? — A Yes 
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Q Do you applO^ e of that policy IS head of the Electiicil Depaitmcnt? — A I appiove 
of Government euoouiaging undei takings bj eveij possible meanSj and not discoui iging them 
I have been trying to enoomage the eleetiicil industiy foi the past tuentj yeais, but have 
had gieat difficulty, because the decision iii such matters rests in the hands of the provincial 
Goveinments and not in mine I should like to say on this point that I have seen the 
memoiandum* put up by Mi Griffin on behalf of the Electiio Supply and Traction Federation 
and except foi a few details, agiee with everj tbing m it Geiici illy speaking, I agiee yith 
the whole of that memorandum 

Sir F n Stewirt — Q In paiagiaiih 10 joii saj’’, ' To ensuie the proposition becoming 
piacticable, better facilities foi piopei tiaining aie desiiable, and, as limited liability 
companies aie likely to deal with the mattei onlj to the extent of then own limited needs, 

I think the municipalities should take it uji ” I don’t quite understand what you want the 
municipalities to do is it to insist that the woik is earned out propeilj'- or to provide tiaining 
—A It IS a difficulty that n e have been discussing foi jciis Take the case of Calcutta oi 
Bombay or any of the big cities In half the houses of the moie ignorant class of people, who 
know nothing whatever about electncitj but who want then houses wiied and can afford to 
pay for it, the installation IS defective They ask then fiiends, “Whom shall I get to vviie 
my house ?” and they lind some little man who calls himself an olectiical contiactoi, and, 
in four cases out of five, IS neithei competent himself noi aie his woikmeu, and the w oik is 
done with bad mateiial and bad supervision This is a gieat souico of dangei to houses by 
hie, and IS getting worse jeailj It was laid dowm many jeaisago that, when pioperly" 
installed, clectiicity was the safest illumimnt, but that, when badly installed, it was very 
dangerous In oidei to pieveiit incompetent people fioin setting up as electiical contractois, 

I suggested that the Govermnent of India should addiess all local Goveinments, saying that it 
was a matter foi each local Government to take up itself, and suggesting that action should 
be taken towards this end Some of the local Tnspectois li ive been instructed to see what 
can be done, and some have started the licensing of wiring contiactois'and wuiemen , so that, 
unless a man has got a license fiom the municipalit} oi local autboiities, which can be endorsed 
like a motor license, he cannot practise as m electrical contractor 

Ml C E Low — Q, Can an Electric Inspector inspect a domestic installation ? — A lie 
has power “to entei any place, c linage or vessel” m which electiicity is installed oi 
used , but he does not go to inspect a private installation unless requested lie is supposed to 
go into factories 

Sti F E Stewait — Q M’lth regaid to 30U1 suggestion of an Advisory Boaid, what arc 
your views as to its composition !? — A I have changed mi point of view a little bit since 
last week We discussed the mattei, when it came up in sev'eral connections, at oui -lecent 
couierence It was biought up by the Electric Supply ind Tiactiou Fedeiation, who asked 
for an Adv'isoiy Boaid consisting of my'self and the Diicctoi of IndusLnes as inothei membei 
I thought this out, and, aftei our confeience, sent up a suggestion to the Goieinment of India 
that it would be better to constitute an Advisoiy Board consisting of live members, a Chau- 
man, who would not be a specialist at all, and who w ould be appointed by the local Gov ern- 
ment , the Diieotor of Industiiea , the Electiical Adviser to the Government of India Then 
I suggested that the local Electric Inspector should be appointed, and, per contra, a mau 
appointed by the local Chambei of Commerce Those two would set off one agamst the 
other That arrangement would be free from some of the obyeetions to an Imperiil Advisory 
Boaid, which some of the local Goveinments hold Some of the local Gov'Cinments haye a 
great objection to any Imperial officei having a say as to what is done in then provinces A 
Boaid like that would have only one Imperial officei out of the five members I find however 
that the Federation are very strongly against havung the local Inspector on the Advisory 
Board, looking into his own decisions 

Q I do not quite undeistand, how many of these Boards you want ■’ One cential one or 
one for each pi evince ? — A If you had a Board of five, you would have four members fioni 
each province, and I should be a member common to all If you had a Board of three 
members, it would consist of myself, the Director of Industries and the Chaiimau who would 
be a local man 

Q What is the summaiy of youi ideas? — A That there should be i Centril Advisoiy 
Board of thiee, and a local Boaid in each province of perhaps five, the one Board consisting of 
the same (i c, men holding ceitain appointments), but whether they would be the 

same men would be a mattei of convenience It would probably not be better to have one 
Director of Industiie= to go all ovei India, but to have the local Directoi of Industiic-i foi 
each province My alternative pioposal is for a Boaid of five, but theie would be stiong 
opposition to that, with the Eleetiie Inspector on it , so that I am quite willing to say that 
the Central Board of three will do equally well 

Q That 16 only to be advisory ? — A Yes, necessarily as the law stands 

Q Who would Live the executive authoiity' ’ — A The local GoSernment, because w’e 
are entirely decentralized I am only a Government of India official, and have no poweis 
not even those of a head of a department under othei Government depaitments 

Q You say that the chief complaint was not against the law and the rules but ao-ainst 
their administration Would the Advusory Boaid have influence over the administiation ? — 


* Vide Appendix A printed after oral evidence 
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A I cannot say It Avould, if it was a body of weight I presume the Chaiiinau 
would bo a senioi Indian Civil Sei vice man You could by law gu e the Board moie than 
advisor} powers Peisonally I should he in favoui of that, but I am sure that e\eiy province 
will object to it 

Q Do electrical problems varj veiy much in difieient paits of India? — A Yes, 
considerably, and Ihe treatment of them 

Q Does that not strengthen the c lEC for local contiol^ — A The piinciiiles are the saiiic 
cvei} where and aie capab’e of a common-sense solution 

<2 Under which depaitment of the Goa ernmcnt of India do you work ? — A Undei the 
Public oiks Dcpaitment, wheieas my woiL has fai more in common with Comraeicc and 
Industry. 

Ron hie bu Jt K Mooleijee — Q What is the remedy for all these complaints ? — A At 
the present moment any consumei can appeal to the Electiic Inspcctoi, and an appeal hesfiom 
decisions of this officer to the local Government, but licensees aie not at all satisfied with 
this and say that the appeal to the local Government is useless 

Mr G E Low — Q What is the low'est salary paid by any local Government to an 
Electric Inspcctoi ? — A I think Rs 500 

Q Do yon know' what the Bihar and Oiissa Government pay now ? — A Yes, Rs 700 

Q Is there not a number of high-class installations in the Bihai and Orissa province, 
which aie in charge of men on consideiably higher pay than Rs 500 ? — A Yes, the big 
colliery installations aie in charge of men of far gieatei experience, bettei training and moie 
pay than the Eleotiio Inspertoi 


{JFilness heie gave eonfidenltal evidence ) 

Q What IS the legal position regudmg appeals, under the Eleetiicitv Act, to the 
Goieinment of India’ Does the Indian Electricity Act make any pioiision for such 
appeals? — A 110,^6 Indian Elec tiicity Act says there shall be an appo il from the decision 
of tuo Elcotiio Inspector to the local Government or the Government of India, as the case 
may be, because either can appoint an Electric Inspcctoi but there is no appeal from a local 
Inspector’s decision to the Goveiument of India except m the sense that the latter have a 
gcneial powei of control undei the Govainment of India Act 

Q I am not quite clear about this Boaid is the Board of three to be provincial oi 
Imperial?— J I don’t care w hat y ou call it '1 he industry want me on it, and I think I 
should bo on it The Fedeiation ask for a Diiectoi of Industries He would be local, and 
the Chairman would in all probability' be a local man The best thing would be for it to be in 
Imperial Board, With the Uiiector of Industiies biought on as a thud member, and the 
Chaiiman an Impeiial ofBcei But that would mean a great deal more expense, and I don’t 
think the Go\ eminent of India will be able to do that They would be able to appoint one 

Impcnal man, but if they made the whole Imperial, it would cause a lot of opposition 

• 

Q You recognise that theie is a veiy strong feeling held by local Governments against 
inteiferenee by the Imperial Government? — A Yes, and I sj mpathize with it but new indus- 
tiies require diffeient treatment from old established ones , and some local Governments aic 
badly advised 

Q What IS the objection to youi having the local Electnc Inspector on the Boaid, 
according to youi original idea of a Pio\ incial Board of five members ? — A The oiiginal idea 
was a Board of fave with the local Inspector on it, in oidei that he might put the case which 
was being appealed against befoio the Board , but I am inclined to drop that simply because 
the Federation tell me thiough their ofliceis that they would not have confidence in a Board 
on which the Electnc Inspector sat, because it will be about his decision in eveiy case that 
the Board will have to decide 

Q In the case of dll executive decision of this kind, is there any parhuilai objection to 
haling the authoiity appe lied against present, when you have the Electrical Advisei to the 
Government of India there, and yon hare other people lepiesenting the appellant ind two 
iinpiejudiced outside luthonties’ — A I pointed out to the Goieinment of India that there 
Would be foul disinteiested people against one officer concerned in the order appealed against 

Q Would not the presence of the Electnc Inspector on the Provincial Board be much 
moie acceptable to the local Government ? — A Undoubtedly The local Government don’t 
want me, they will object to having me 

’ Q It would be much more easy to have you, if they had -also their own man? -at It 
would 

Q Theie aie no works manufactunng electrical appliances as a comineicial proposition 
in India at present ?—.d Not on any large scale There are the Calcutta Pottery Works 
which aie making accessories No factories are making eleotiical machinery just repair 
woik, but not manufactme 

Q That makes it veiy difficult foi an Indian to get shop tiaining in this country’ — 
A Yes, electrical shop tiaining. He can get mechanical, but not electneal 
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Q Wliaiisjoui view leg ii ding tlic inception of Muic\h for hjuro-olectno Bites by 
Go\ eminent in this country ? — A It is lathei an iniporlant m liter ind I liiAC nndo a note 
on it (The witness lieic lead tlio following note ) 

Hydt o-Ehctric Stirveij , 

(«) I nin strongly in fii our of n rcconnnissniife sun cy bong inndo in Hip first irislsnLe A dolnilcdsuncy 
would tiiko (1 long tunc, cost u lot of inonoj, snd bo Inr„oli iinslod for roisoiisl mil oiplain I bcliove tint 
do ultory cnqunics liaio fiom Imip to time bcpii nindcns to tlic mniHblo nalpi power in India Snob investi 
* gations ns liaio been made, liowiicr, hn\o not I tliinl, boon nincd out bi erperfs or on \cij i oil defined lines 
the doiclopnient of ivator power is quite n different proposition to irrigation or tlio liicnnd the conditions arc 
little understood Poi large scale water poucr otic of tlm c conditions lutist be fulfilled — 

(a) A largo How of water mtli a potential fnlltnpablo of utilisatiLii, i r , n difTcrcnco between Ibo licid and 
tail nnfera of least 1 oi G feet and up to any bead ,■ 

(i) jx coin pai all vely small flow of watermth a Iiigli bend, up to J.OOO feet or tacn more 

(t) A site capable of storing monsoon rainfall in Butlicinit qiiftiitity to last llirougb llio dry ncatlier (willi 
or mthout any iioriiial inflow) at an altitude and in a position such that it can be discharged 
tliiougb a liigli bead > 

In case (r) Ibo uro of the resen oils dcliiiilcla deleiinincs tlic total amount of power stored In c"i»c3 
’ iiid (/;) tlicro IS not only flio power nanilnUc from tbe normal flow but tlio po'sibilify (especially in //) of storing 
caiess monsoon flou 1 uitbcrmore tbe normal flow conliiiiicB all tlie 21 boiira, wbereas tlio power demand aancs, 
bO 1,000 H !’ iniy bo made to giio 3,000 during llic hours of lii avi load by stiitable storage 

(ti) In all tliico cases the fill maa bo nilbcrn natural one or may be doaelopcd by carrying tlio water in 
flumes or canals, witii a aery small bod sbqic to a point whole the nccessora drop can bo obtained As tbe 
powci aaailabli) is jiioiioilioiial to the pioduct of the quantify of avnlci and the bead it la immaterial wliieb you 
liaa 0 In ciccptioinl cases boHi aic obtainable 

(ill) Tlie'o conditions rule out most of llicnacrain tlio plains of India wiicrc the natural bed slopi i’ 
so small iiid the season il rise md fall of the water so comparatively great that economic doaclopmcnl i® 
impiacticabic 

(i«) Again, it IS iiBolcss to liavc aaailablo power with no demand for it, as is the case of tbo Jliolnm at 
Jlobnra JJeforc a rcconiiaiss incc snney is put in hand at all tlic industries which itis proposed to start should 
ho known Then the question of raw m itcrnils must he looted into Unless citliei the raw materials aro 
ncai a possible site for water powor oi are within Iransin ision distance of it — Bar, roughly 200 miles for large 
scale opoi ilions — it boconics a question of nbclbor expensne freight will couiifrtb ilaiici cheap power I’resnin 
ably the Commission lin'’e full oat i rcgaiding tins point In this way tip ground to be caaininod might <ib 
tnitto bo gieatly oiicuinscnbcd 

(v) Jinny iriigatioii CBnals wiMi a luge aoluineof nalcrcomc miderbead (o) in that they liaan small nrli 
ficinl falls from 6 to 10 fi ct onpablo of ntiliriition Imt in iiiost cases tbere is an annual closnrc wliicb militates 
against commercinl use Foi sub 'oil pumping iind liigli tael iiiitalion lioworcrllio closuro is not objcofion 
able lliorc ought to bo no diffleulty in collecting infoimntion lliront,h the Imgalion Department of all useful 
cniialfal's The data icquircd iicmeioly the maximum and ininimtiin discb irgcs , tbo maximum and minimum 
diffcioncos between lie id and tail level , pi ices where two or more falls are near cnoiiob to bo yointly ntilipcd , 
and till' maximum ind minininiu closnto 

(in) Somoiiacrb also come under bead (n) and tboC'anaeiy and tbo dliclnm baac Iren ntilired for powir 
avith a moderate flow and a inodciato head It ought no* to bo any ditTcnlt to ascertain, from Iccal enginttrs, 
all possible places wliore ria ore of njodera'o (or large) flow hare eiionpb natural fall to mote dea clopinent possible 
Wlicrerci there nio rapids, wlicioaei a riacr turns in a loop with a modotalo natural bed slope, there are 
possibilities In the firat iilstnnoe the lougbcst calculation of the d siliargo and of the difforcnce of Icrels would 
alone bo rqnircd Ileyond tint expert ada ico is needed 

(tni) Coming to bead (t), the condition' to piac high bends inns* necessarily bo in the hills The first 
slngo lieic 18 to find out avlioio lull slicamsarilb rcnsoiiablo csicbincnt area liaae a perennial floar at nltitudcs 
fiom 2,(100 feet and upaaards, with a drop of that aiiioniit (or more) avilbin easy access Steep ground is 
tlicicforc essonlial JIucli could be done in tic fust instance by tie examination of contoured maps by 
cngiiicois familiar with tlio district Tins avonld rliniiiioto flic useless sites The next stage would bo a 
senes of aery lougli dry weather giugings, coupled with aneroid dotciminntions of height at tbo gauging 
point and at the lowest point witliiii a fcaa miles avlicre a powor station could be placed llilTcronocs of altitude 
of 1,000 feet upwaids should be lonhid foi with pro monsoon disclinrgcs of 20 cubic feel pei second and upwards, 
'Ihoso minimum figures combined would ,.iac about 1,000 tiloavntls of poaaor coiitinuousla, and tonsideinbly 
more under actual conditions with sloinge Anything Vcloaa that is hardly vrortb looking foi except for 
hill station supply 

(ciii) Under bead (c) como at present the aaiious Tala Scliomcs in llic Bombay Prcsidenoy I think 
this enteipiising firm baa e already examined most possible sites in flic WcBlern Glints, but there may bo other 
localities where similni development is possible To find these, if I boy exist, tbo first thing is to mark off all 
d stnclswith oitia heaay rniiifnll at high altitudes Tlio Assam Hills may bo cited ns an example Snob 
places alone can be of any use Next it is essential to know wbcthoi tlieso pi ices Jiaao geological fonnutious 
snitablo foi impounding aery lai go volumes of watci ly moans of dams ’Iliirdly it is necessary tnat there 
shall bo 1 diop of 1,000 feet or mo'c (tlio nioio tbo bettci ) within rcasoiinble distnneo Alost of tlisso paillon 
lars aio piohably obtainable 0 tlicrfiom (ho Sfotcorological oi Geological Departments, onupleu with informa- 
tion obtainable by loonl engineers Heads up to 0,000 foot have been utilized 

(la:) Such a loconn iissancc w ould be iieitbei tedious noi cxpoiisiio As sites fulfilling tbo conditions of 
'^(i), (i) 01 (c) weio found they could bereporlod— tins is inoic likolv to brar finit than tbo usual method of 
collecting a last mass of figmcs bcfoie subniitlnig them Encli promising case could then be oxnmincd by an 
oxpeit in wafci poirei, who could doteimine in a couiae of a few day 6 wlietlior it was woitliy of detailed investiga- 
tion If it proved so he could give in detail tbo lines on which that particular case sbould be examined by tbo 
ongineois ontbo spot Most of tbo sun eying and gauging could be done by good Indian subordinates, under 
direction, and with the neces'aiy guidance tbo local onginccis could detoimine if tbeio was a suitable site fora 
powei house and practicable gftund foi channels, storage, etc 

<3 Ho you think tint, in cases wbeie it IS pioposed to utilize canal falls, on anything 
like a rarge scale, the decision as to the amount of use which may be peimittcd, i e , the 
conditions under which the use of the falls may he pei nutted, and the late to he charged, 
should be settled eutiiely' by the Iiiigatioii Department^ — A Most emphatically no In 
the cases which have come to my knowledge, I certainly do not think so I giant you 
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that tliO Irngition Department must have a Kij as io wliethci the falls cm he used oi not 
If the canal is constiucted foi irrigation woik, you cannot stop such work by snitching off 
tlie water foi a dilleient pin pose But if the f ills are to he used for power, the Iiiigatiou 
Dopaitment should have no saj whatever in regaid to the chaigo to he mide for the water, 
because the chaige should bo absolutely nominal in evei 3 '' else In fact, we should say to 
the applicants, “ Come and iitilwe the water, and we will give jou evciy possible facility ” 

Q Do you consider a chaige of lls 000 foi about 700 II P, with inteiiuptions 
running between one and two months a year, is a fair chaige ^ — ^ If you sluke oil the last 
throe ciphers it would be about right 

Q But you would agree that the irrigation of ciops, speaking quite geneially, must 
come lirst ? — A Yes 

Q M hat agency w ould you suggest to decide as to the conditions to bo imposed in a 
case like that of the Jhelum at Rasul ? Do y ou know the site ? — A I hav e not seen it 

<2 But vou know the general situation of it In Ihe first pi ice, the question has to be 
decided as to how fai a continuous supply could be giiaiaiitced, and for what quantjty T*o 
you think the Irrigation Depaitment should bo the only department having a say in that 
matter? — A No, llhinklhev should hav o the oliief say , but I think ‘somebody'’ above the 
Irrigation Dcpritinciit ‘■honld decide whethci they aie riglit oi wiong They should giv'e 
their technical reasons but flicie should be a highei iiilhoril^ to accept oi not accept the 
advice of its techiiual men I think it ibsiird that our specialist opinions should be treated 
as absolute at any tune 

Q You realise that, vv lien the Iirigation Dopartineiit have airingcd thou programme 
anything which upsets that p'Ogrimme introduces i lot of new and distiiibing fictois which 
may prove impossible to re idjust But idmitting the dithoiiltv of that, what agency would 
you propose for i oiisideriu'' whit should be allowed in the wiv of supply to a hydio electric 
concern at a place like 11 asiil ? — A Tint is rathci i laige question Tho present method 
IS for the proposallo emaiialo from the local Govcinmenl , it then wanders lonnd the Iniga- 
tion Department, then goes to the Gofornnient Solicitor, and then to the liileetiicil officer, 
when tho whole scheme is cut and dried, mil vvlun it is too late for him to make any 
reasonable suggestions at alt I vv ould sugge-.t discussion on the spot by competent oxpeits 
mtof one bnnch, but ill of lliomto begin with 

Q In regard to the charge to be levied, who shonlil he the agency to deteimino that '' — , 
A I don't think that any agenev is neccssaiv J think the chaigo should he nominal 
ontirrly It should no! bo such thrl it would cause the slightest difliculty to the comp my 

Q You realise th it you only transfer the dithcully from one head to anotlioi You 
would have to decide which, out of the immeioiis applicants, should bo given the concession ? — 
A That would he a matter for tlio Board of Illdust^le^, which, I prcsiiuie, will some day 
come to pass in India At tho present momoiit we have not had many applicinls I know 
of no cases in which people wore competing for lonccssions Generally one group asks for a 
concession and aftci from 3 to 5 years higgling gives it up is i hopeless task 

d/r A ChaUcrlon — Q Among (he Buggc-.tione m ide by the Eloclnc Supply and Tiaction 
redcration of India, for alterations in the CMsling systnn of admimsfiation, is one that tho 
idministration of tlie Ekctiicity Act should be controlled by the Comnieice and Indiistiv 
Dojiaitment and not by the I’uhhc IVorks Dcpirlincnt Are vou in favoiu of that sugges- 
tion ’ — A Entirely 

Q Eoi what reason ? — A Because the grc.itci pait of tlie questions that come up aie 
commercial questions rather than technical ^ones At the piosent moment we have got a 
( ort am nnmhcr of technical rules, and tho Electric Inspcctoi has to see that those lules aie 
comidicd with Govcnimoiit has piactically nothing to do with that The Eleclnc Inspec- 
tor goes his own way 111 technical mailers, but when it is a commercial mattei, if I may 
venture to say so, tho Public Worts Depaitment is the last depaitment which should have 
anything to do with it, because they have no comineiiial knowledge 

Mr C h IjOio — Q loi the same re ison that the Inspcctoi of Explosives is undei th*^ 
Department of Commerce and Indusliy ? — A Exacllv I tliink it should niiqnestionahly b® 
either llic Board of Industries or tho Depaitment of Comineice and ludustiy, but not the Public 
Y orks Department * ■' 

Mr A Gliatlcrlon — Q The Fedcialion also say that the status oi Government Electric 
Inspectors should be improved I suppose we may take it that youi 0 ])inion is that Electric 
Inspectors should bo men of tho same status as managers of these large electi ical supply 
companies ? — A Yc->, at least as good 

Q Apart from commorcml eonsideiatioiis, llieic is a considoiablo number of technical 
matters on which tho lilectuc Inspector must give a decision, and his luliiig on these mattei s 
IS, under the Electricity Act, subject to appeal to the local Government Questions have 
ansen regarding, for insUnce, the testing of meters Has that been brought to your notice in 
any way'* — A Yes 

Q Have these Electric Inspectors llio propel equipment foi testing melois? — A Some 
have , not all 

Q Wlien a man lias not got propoi equipment, wdiat happens ? — A He cannot test the 
meters > 
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Q How does the Supply Company get on ?— y/ There are some provinces whcie at 
piesent they have no testing to do uhatsoevei, and thoiefoie no question has come up If a 
question did come up, they would have to send the moteis to Calcutta Take the case of the 
United Piovinces The I'lectiic Inspector there is asking foi a lahor.itoij What he would 
do if he had a metci dispute 1 don’t know piobably he would tike it down to Calcutta. 

Q When a concession is giaiitcd l>\ a Local Govcinment, have the p’ans foi the installa- 
tion to be passed by the Eloctiic Inspector? — Witness — Do jou mean for a power house? 

Ml A Ghatterion — Q For a power house oi distribution lines — A Overhead lines re- 
qniie a geneial sanction, because if the lines don’t comply with the rules, taey arc turned 
down afterwards , but in regard to the design of a power house, that is entirelj' uncontrolled 
liv Government, except in small matteis like earthing, etc 

Q Have such questions come up ’ — A Mainlj in connection with' ovcihead lines, not 
w ith power houses 

Q Do jou consider the lilies laid dovn in regard to lines satisfactorj, and is there 
uniform piactice throughout India ? — A There aie uniform lules throughout India Twentv - 
five }eais ago we had the Boaid of Tiade rules which said that poles must have a factoi of 
safety of 12 with i wind pie-suro of 50 lbs per square foot, which is absolutely impossible 
Goveinment revised the rules about 1898 .ind bi ought the factoi of safctv to 5, and the wind 
piessure to 25 lbs poi sqiiaie inch We went on with that foi some time, and found that 
also impracticable I then got it bi ought down to foui, and it is now that, and applies to all 
India At the pieseut moment I have a suggestion with the Government of India foi alteimg 
the wind pressure acooiding to rones, in place of a fixed 25 lbs for all-India, and I have had 
a map piepaied by the Sicteoiological Depai tment to show these Zones I also suggested 
that the factor of safetj should be biought down to 3, but the Public Woiks Department 
would not agree to that I have gone back to that point again and suggested the factor of 
safety of 3 for steel polos Three is in my opinion ample, but I have agieed to Keep it at i 
foi reinfoiccd concrete and wood 

Su D J Tata — Q IIow about wooden poles? — A They should have a bigger factor 
of safety I have seen quite a number that hav e rotted away in the earth and in some cases 
the section of the pole had been reduced to one seventh of its original si/e They should not 
be used heie 

Mr A Ohatlerton — Q It is also suggested by the Fedeiation that Eleotiic Inspectors be 
given iDcieased power to relax rules ind more definite instructions to encourage electrical 
development — i They alieady have powci to relax cci lain rules, and the local Government 
has power to relax nearly all othei rules, which is exactly the same as if the Electric Inspectoi 
had the power He will not, how ever, exercise that powci To my know lego lules have been 
relaxed in only about 8 cases The Government of India has the power of revision, but 
that power has never been exercised so far, as the relaxations have all been reasonable Rules 
aie really only necessaiy foi people who will not do good w oik , bad work nev er pays a 
company which has to go on using it aftei wards 

Q I understand you have a list of electiic installations m India Has that been brought 
up to date? — A Yes, it is in the press at the present moment I shall have it out in the 
couise of a month or so 

Q Can you let us hav e a proof copy ? — A Y’es, but it is very incomplete It has got 
most of the statistical data, but is not up) to date in regaid to some of the working costs, ns 
some piovinces will not send in letuins . 

Q I undeistand you aie a hlembei of the Institution of Civil Engineeis and a Membei 
of the Institution of Electiicnl Engineeis in London The question is before us as to whether 
it would not gieatly assist the development of engineering in India if we had some society m 
this countiy lun on hues analogous to tlie^e institutions at home I see from y our note that 
you have given the matter some consideration, and I would like to know your views in more 
detail — J The question aiose oiiginally in connection with the mechanical engineeis, who 
have a local branch in India JIi Conbiough told me what they weie doing and gave me 
certain papeis which (as Lo( al Hoiioiary Secretaiy foi Indn) 1 hav'e sent olficially to the 
Institution of Electiical Engineers, suggesting that the Council should look into the mattei 
with a view to foi ming a body out here, composed of the Engineering Societies .at home 
1 think something of that soit, oi an alternative, is iindei considoiation ,-tho alternative being 
that an Indian Institute of Engineers, which would be independent of the liome institutions, 
should be foimed The difficulties which we have in this country at the pi esent moment are 
very gieat, fiom the constant stream of applications that come fiom young men for admission 
as membeiB of one of those societies One can find out nothing about the man He sends 
in papeis showing he has a certain amount of expeiience, but somehow oi othei he has not 
got the signatuies of local people It is a veiy difficult question If you could get a local 
Institute with sufficient driving force behind it, and a sufficient status, it would he a very fine 
business indeed 

Sir F H Stewart — Q Which would you pTefei , that there should be blanches, oi a 
sepaiate institution? — A Speaking personally , I would pirefei it to be nm fiom the institu- 
tions at homii I would not, howevei, be sure as a mittei of policy whethei the othei would 
not be the best ^ t 
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Eon’ble Sir Fazulhho^ Ctmimllioi / — Q Ton say m tlie tenth paiawi-apli^ “This state of 
affairs is of course dangerous, but the examinatiou of every installation by the supply com- 
pany, the insurance companies, oi the Government is an impossibility ” Jn Bombay, the 
supply companies do not give us cuirent, except after the installation has been examined and 
passed by their man — A Doubtless the stitement is rather sweeping, but m point of fact it is 
perfectly ^true The company supplying energy under license has cei tarn obligations not to 
take on a consumer unless his installation is in reasonably good condition If a new con- 
sumer applies foi power, the company sends a man lound to connect the installation, and he 
takes a testmg set and tests the insolation lesistance He may have a glance round the pait 
of the installation nearest to him, but if theie is no leakage, he connects the installation on 
The company wants to get revenue They say, “ This installation is passable it is pictty 
rotten, but is good enough foi us ” They connect the installation on at once and nev ei go 
near it again unless there is a fire or othei trouble It is impossible to make periodical 
inspections of five oi ten thousand installations 

Q This IS a very serious question In a big mill, ^f I have an inferior installation, and 
the msurance comjiany accept the certificate of the supply company it means i seiious loss to 
the insurance company, should the installation catch on fire — A The insurance people sent 
ovei a deputation to our Conference last month and we taxed then electrical mspectoi with it 
We said to him, “ Surely it is join business as electiital mspectoi to the insurance companies 
to examine the installation” He replied that, as a rule, until the whole installation \\ as 

- erected, thej did not get the oppoitumty to oveihaul it, so they took their chance 

Q What IS your suggestion — that the Government Inspectors should do it ? — A No, 
they cannot do it except for Government work We want to educate the public not to accept 
the lowest tender, and to educate the men who do the work to do decent work I think those 
are the only two directions in which the matter can he remedied 

Mr A Ghatteiton — Q Aie accidents leported to you ? — A Ye®, or rathei to local 
Inspectors, but many are not reported 1 don'’t think there are a great many at the 
present time, hut there aie going to be many more when tlie present bad wrung goes 
to pieces 

The witness here desired to refer to the question as to what extent the present Electricity 
Act IS out of date in England He said that the Elechicity Acts theie are and have been 
from the very start utterly hopeless They weie bad, lock, stock and barrel The Board of 
Trade rules, which weie framed undei the Acts, were, without exception, the most restrictive 

- m the world 

Mr G E Low — Q Has the position you are now taking up been supported by anybodv 
in positron at home ? — A Most strongly by the whole business world It has been trotted 
out befoie several committees The question has been laised for 80 years without any effect, 
because the sub]ect did not interest Parliament , hut a very able man, who has been Electrical 
Adviser to the Board of Trade, was strong enough to 'ay the 'ame There is a tendency on 
behalf of bu'ine's men here to take up the same attitude as regards the Acts and rules in 
India, and I would like to say' a word on that H hen 1 came out to India there was only a 
local Calcutta Act We started the fiist Imperial Act in 1903 We looked through the 
different Acts in England and ibroad, and made a simpler Act, with most of the features, to 
which exception had been taken in England, knocked out "We took the Board of Tnde 
rules, which were then in force in India, and struck out tw'O thuds of them, altered a large 
number, and made them fairly unobjectionable Since then we have revised the rules five 
times altogether, in the direction of more latitude in every case, and striking out things to 
whuh the supply companies rightly objected In amending the Act in 1910 we took a lot 
out^nd made many of the points better for inst ince, purchase teims of undertakings One 
of the objections at home is the veiy great cost of getting statutory^ powers, because you have 
to go through Parliament at a cost of thousands of pounds Hue a license costs Es 500 
The second thing was that undertakings at home could originally be bought up after 
21 years for scrap value They subsequently altered that to ■12 years Here an undertaking 
can now only be bought compulsorily aftei 50 years and the puce to be paid is not scrap value 
but scrap value jilus percentage up to 20 per cent The licensees will get a really good jirice 
for then undertaking so long as the undertaking is in good condition and is successful The 
tlnrd difficulty at home, and one which has done more than anytinng else to keep electric 
supply down, w as that they would not allow overhead lines for many years In recent y ears 
the Board of Trade have allowed big power companies to erect overhead lines, but this conces- 
sion 16 piactically valueless because they cannot get waydeav’es We have provided for way- 
leaves all along in our Act, and the provision works well I have a proposal for amending 
that clause under consideration I have no doubt that within a couple of years the Act and 
rules will he amended again hly proposals are with the Government of India The objection 
which the Federation brought up in legard to the rules is not borne out in practice 
kli Gibbs of the Tata Hydro-Electric Supply Co , has told me that the rules are on the whole 
excellent and have given no trouble at all to him On broad lines they are veiy excellent 
indeed Nor for the matter of that have the-Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation had any 
trouble ~ The unsuccessful companies, who have never made a success of then business, and 
perhaps never will, hove got to put the blame on something, and so they put it on the roles 
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APPENDIX A 

MEMOHANDUM EOR SUBMISSION TO THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

From the Committee of the Electric Supply and Traction Federation of India 

1 I'or soveial jenis theio his been fenous dissatisfaction among Supply Companies in 

India -nitb regaid to the Indi in Electiicity Act Laws and Rules under 11)11011 they operate, 
and to the administiatioii of these Uivs \s a lesult of this dissatisfaction the Electric Supply 
and Traction Fedeiatioii was foimed in 101 C to cmblo companies woihing under the Act (0 
take combined aition and lessen if possible those difliculties under which they now operate 
The Eedeiation maintains that these causes aie stumbling blocks to electiacal and industriil 
development, and their news 110 expicsscd moic fully in the enclosed copy of a speech made 
hi the Chaiiman of the Federation at the Govcinmcnt Electrical Confeicnce in Januaiv last, 
and which I am lequested to commtnd to the attention of the Commission t 

The Fedeiation feels that the Commission can do much tow aids obtaining for elecfiical 
licensees the sympatb} wdiicli is so gieatly needed foi the encouragement of electrical 
development, and with this end in new it begs to offer the following suggestions for 
altentions in the existing sjstem ot admimstiation — 

(«) Tint the administration of the Electncitj Act Laws relating to eleitiical licensees 
and the giauting of new licenses should bo controlled by Commerce and Industry 
Dcpaitmcnts and not by the Public Woiks Department 

(i) 'lint the status of Goveinmcnl Eleciiic Inspectoi's should be impioied {ude 
paragraph 8) 

(c) Tint Electiic Iiispectois be guen inereascd power to lelav mlcs and moie 
definite instructions to encourage electrical deielopmcYit 

(</) That theie should be an Tmpeiial Technical Com I of Appeal to whitli licensees 
should be able to appeal wheio an Inspcctoi gives a decision which is considered 
unieasonable 

The following leasous aio put foiwaid in sujipoi-t of the Federation suggestions — ^ 

2 Administration of Electricity Act — It will bo admitted that the training, the duties 
and the heavy lesponsibilities of the olficers of the Buildings and Roads Depirtiuent of the 
Public "Woiks Depaitment produce a eiiong tendency towards codifjing, to framing and 
enfoicing cnst-iion rules and specific ilions, and to spending largo sums of money 111 ordei to 
avoid peisonal iisks of unsatisfactory wmrk The Federation submits that the altitude and 
view point of aiij BiitiSh engineci accustomed to live undei such a lontine must inevitablj 
be foieign to that icquiied in the control of new industries needing flexibility 111 the 
application of lules, and sjmpallictic oncouiagcmont with a view to extenebng then spheres 
of operation to the greatest possible extent 

If electiical development, which 16 so closely linked to industnal dev'elopment, is really 
desiied by the Government of India, then it thinks that theie can be no doubt whatever that 
the administration of the Electiicity^ Act Laws, in so far as they relate to licensed undertakings 
should be placed under the Department of Coinmeice and Industry It is perhaps not the 
function of the Federation to suggest to Government how this administrative change should 
be made, bucin oiclei to meet possible objections that the proposal is not practicable, it offers 
two suggestions — [a] that the electrical ofliceis of Local Gcwcinmeiits should repoit to 
Commeice and Industiy Departments as fai as their duties as Electric Inspectors of 
licensed undertakings aie concerned, 01, as an alternative, (i) that eithei the Electiical Adv iser, 
01 an engineer with good administrative as well as cngiueeiing experience in the electricity 
supply business, should bo permanently attached foi the purpose to the Commeice md 
Industiy Depaitment of the Government of India This officer might need one, 01 even- 
tually two Assistants but for the hundreds of powei stations in England, the number of 
Goveinment Electiic Tnspectois .s ve>y much less than now exists 111 India for less than 2 o 
electiical undertakings 

If undertakings aie placed under Commeice and Industiy, it anticipates much benefit both 
•to the undeitakimrs by relaxation, wheie ciicumstances warrant, of the red tape limits of the 
law, and not less benefit to the public by cheapening and extension of electiic supplv facilities 
Its experience shows that at the present time the attitude and sfandpoint of Eleetno 
Inspectors is not infiequeiitlv that thev are lequired to act as zealous policemen (and evmn as 
detectives) ever watching against the possible infiingement by licensees of aib’tiarily fixed 
limits It submits that in place of (his then itfitude should be that they aie Courts of 
Appeal wherever the licensee gives dissatisfaction to Ins consmneis or piospective consumeis, 
and tnat wheie lelaxation of a lule within reasonable limits is likely to lesult in an extension 
of the supply, such relaxation should be favourably entertained provided that the licensee is 
prepared to accept responsibility for anv civil risks involved It btlieves that the attitude of 
Electric Inspectors would be on the lines suggested in the 1 ist sentence if oiu undertakings 

* Kot printed 

■j- The report on the Conference is on sale ^itb the Sapenntendent, Go\Griiinent Printing, India v 
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were controlled by Commerce and Industrj and it does not considei that there is any force in 
the argument that it is essential foi these engineer ofiicei s to be solely responsible to the 
Pubhc Worhs Department No one appieoiales more fully than the engineei membeis of 
this Fedeiation the immense debt which India owes to the able men who from time to time 
fill the positions of Chief Engineers to the various piovinces, but, expeiienced and versatile as 
these ofiioers invaiiably are, it considers that everytlung possible should be done to avoid any 
conflict of opinion on electricity supply matters between the Chief Engineer of a piesidenoy or 
proiinoe and any Go\ernment electrical officer who has had sufiicient experience in his own 
profession to entitle him to act as an Electiie Inspector 

3 Increased Anthonty of Inspectors — Assuming that officern of the right type and 
experience only are employed, it considers that they should be allowed much more disci etion 
in the relaxation of Electricity Act Rules than is now' permitted Something more than meie 
permission is required, howevei, and this is the spiiit of willingness to look at matters from a 
common sense point of view The deputation of the Fedeiation which met the Electric 
Inspectors lu Conference recently found that vaiious limits mentioned in the Rules are 
arbitrarily fixed upon by the Government engineers collectn ely, and its protests at such 
limits were met by the easy statement that in each province it would be within the discretion 
of the Inspectoi to relax the limits in special cases Its univeisal experience is, howevei, that 
in actual piactico the Inspectors aie not prepared to considei the merits of any special case 
but shield themselves behind the wording of the rule, and are unwilling to accept any respon- 
sibility ot relaxation It hopes and believes that under Commerce and Industiy Departments 
all Electric Inspectois would realise, as a few of them do at j.resent, that it is at least as 
much then duty to assist the extension of electucity supply as to resti ict its use by the 
application of iigid limits 

4 Imperial Ttchntcal Coiiit of Appeal foi Licensees — The Indian Electricity Act, Section 
36 (i), slates that an appeal shall he from the decision of an Electiic Inspector to the local 
Government In practice the decisions oi lequuements of an Inspector, modified as they may 
be, and as the Federation knows they sometimes aie, by the Chief Engineer of the province, 
aie issued by the Chief Engineei in his capacity of Secietaiy to Govemment in the Public 
Works Department, and if the licensee wishes to appeal fiom the decision, the Appellate Couit 
in piactice is also fie Chief Engineer, in consultation with the Electiic Inspectoi. Common 
sense dictates, and experience confirms, that an Appeal Court of this nature is of scarcely any 
value, and the Fedeiation a«ks for entiie separation of the executive and judicial in these 
matters 

The fedeiation has alieady suggested, at the Government Electrical Engineers' Con- 
feience, that there should be an Imperial Appeal Court composed of the Electrical Adviser 
and Directoi of Industnes, and now suggested that the Appeal Court should meet twice a year 
only To avoid vexatious leferences a forfeitable deposit ot, say, Rs 160 might be demanded 
from each licensee when filing his appeal 

6 Apart fiom the question of alteiatioii m the admmisti ition of the Act leferred to in 
the above paiagiaphs and heieafter, the Fedeiation also wishes to put before the CoixmiBsion 
its views on the important subject of (he means wheieby Government action financially may 
encourage and foster new electrical developments 

6. levelopm'ent of Town suppliers — Theie are many smai towns in India wherein a 
supplv company could earn a reasonable return on its capital but hitherto great difficulty has 
been experienced in raising enough local interest m such schemes to produce a sufficient financial 
backing. Some municipalities have gone to the extent of guaranteeing to take a certain 
amount of powei pei annum and others have guaranteed to pay a certain monetary sum foi 
stieet lighting, but experience has shown that neithei of these forms of guarantee aie 
sufficiently attractive as they aie not understood by the general public who look for a definite 
guaranteed interest on their money The result has been that the major portion of the -capital 
hitherto invested in existing undertakings in India is draw n eithei from England oi from 
laige industiial cities, such as Bombay or Calcutta, and local interest which is such a desirable 
feature does not exist 

From an industrial point of view clectncal undertakings diffei fiom other manufacturing 
Concerns and have two peculiarities, one of which is that they do not produce a commodity 
which can be bought and sold in other markets, thus becoming a source of piofit to dealers oi 
mei chants These schemes therefore fail to interest tiadeis as does an ordinary manufactuiing 

x company and it becomes necessary to attract investors in some othei way 

Another peculiarity of supply companies is that, in the case of smaller towns anyhow, it 
is not feasible to stait with a small capital and build up a business as the concern flouiishes, 
to anything like the extent possible in other industrial enterprises Theie is a 
minimum expenditure possible for plant, mains and buildings which minimum may mean 
as much as 75 per cent of the capital value at the end of ten years vvoiking 
and is often a very substantial sum, also there aie heavy outgoings foi the 
payment of a full stafi which is necessaiy as soon as supply is started, all of which takes 
place without the possibility of any leturn until it is convenient for other peoyile to make a 
consideiable outlay in wiring then houses The lesult is that few companies are fortunate 
enough to earn sufficient to pay their way, until they have been established for two or three 
yeais Ac against this disadvantage, supply companies howevei have an advantage not often 
enjoyed by olner industrial enteiprisos namely that they seldom lose customers , for when a 
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house IS once connected (except duiing (cinpoi irj peiiodsj “iuch IS u lieu the house is empty) 
they can he leckoned on is a consumer foi all time and a constant souice of income Thus 
the business IS iii e\ei and suiely inoieasing one, not subject to market fluctnitions and 
slumps, such as other businesses snffei from 

This bung the case ic is quite a sound business pioposition foi Goi cinment to guarantee 
a minimum letniii to invostois in siippli companies — piocidcd, of course, that tliej first satisfy 
themsehes that the ton n uiidci considei alien IS Buflicieiitly MCilthj to support an enterprise 
ofthisnatuie As a retiuii foi the i apital guaranteed and to lecoup the sums thej nould 
piobablv be called upon to pay out duung the first tuo or three lean years, it could be 
nianged that they sbouhl «lnio in piolits 11 Inch mar uc eaincd bj the company over a fixed 
percentage (of, s ij , 5^ pei < ont ), h ilf of tlie excess above this figiiie going to the shareholdeis 
ind half to Goieinment m peipetmtv oi some scheme on the lines suggested in oui Chairman’s 
speech at the Electiic Insppctois’ Confeiencc Such an nnngement ir a much more 
equitable one than tl<at of guing Government a special lebate on bills tor cuirent supplied to 
then buildings winch has the effect oi delay mg the time when the company could afford to 
locluce to the public the rite fixed upon when it fnrt stilted biisinc=s 

Anothe. letarding factor in supply company de\*elopmcnt is the system of finance adopted 
in making loans to municipihties Many cases occur where pumping for water woiks and 
seweiageisin existence and winch could easih he adapted to woiking electrically The 
stumbling block against this liithei to has been that municipalities claim the\ can pumyi at a 
cheapei rate by using then own engines uid staff than i supply company and figures are 
pi educed in suppoii of this statement 

On investigation, how ever, it is found that as fai as fuel, oil stores and running staff aic 
concerned, the supply companv can do is wTill if not bettei than the mnnicipahty , but where 
other charges are conccineJ, «iich as itturn On cipital icpaiis ind depreciation, the supply 
company’s costs are considerably highoi 

The reason for this ippeais to he duo to the fict tint moiici can ho borrowed by 
munioip ilitics from Goicinmont on terms quite imposiible foi the compiuy' to obtain from the 
public In one paiticulai case a inuuicipalitr boriowcd at 3^ per cent payible in 30 years or 
an equivalent of pei cent depiecialio" on the plant Needless to say’^ long before the 30 
yeais had expired and the first loan redeemed a largo portion of the plant had become useless 
and a fresh loan was obtained wliciewith to puich isO new plant This method of obtaining 
money for renewals and depieoiation of plane is coinmeicially unsound, but all the same was the 
basis on which the municipality calculated their total coats 

As the company , as a business concern h id to set aside adequate sums to proiide against 
obsolescence, depieciation, renewals and mleiost on cipital, their total costs weio considemhly 
in exoessof the figuies put up by the Bond 

There iic many towns where )nimpiiig schemes iie matiiung at the present time, the 
load foi which would foim a solid foundation ioi the development of a supply company, hut, 
under conditions as instanced ahoie, negotiations usually come to a stindstill and the 
oppoi tun ity goes b\ 

To meet cases, such as the above, we suggest that i rate ho chaiged based on actual cost 
piice of current supplied for pumping oi whatever opeiahon it is plus a poiccntage which cost 
ca.li be eisily asceitained by lefeicnce to the company’s accounts 

As the outside load dev'elops, so this cost will fall until in conise of time the municipalitv 
will he able to get its pow'ei at a low lale and a furlJiei object is ichioved in that electricity 
is introduced foi stieet lighting and developing small industrial concerns as well as for 
piiv ate lighting and fans A cei tain amount of knowledge is requiied to be able to forecast 
the electiical possibilit es of in-y paitnulai town, but the Government of India has an 
ofhcial in its Electiical Adviser who w’ould be in a position, in conjuction with the proposers 
to foi m an accui ate judgment on this point As mentioned above, the possibilities of small 
towns aie numeious, and it is only necessary foi Governmeiit to tieat the whole subject in i 
sympathetic and practical mannei to enable these schemes to mature and develop 

7 Since the above memorandum was-prcpaied, membeis of the Federation have had in 
opportunity oi seeing the lecoramendations of the Public Works Comimttec m legard to the 
eiicomagement of piivatc enterprise, and they wish to express then great appreciation of the 
policy embodied in the lecommendation and then agieeraent with piactically every point 
inised 

<S Suggest ed tmpioved stains of the Mectne Inspectors — This matter was veiy fully 
discussed by the Fedeiation, and its opinion is that in view of the large and further expected 
development of the electrical andusliy in India, the status of the Electric Inspectors should 
be much iinpiov'cd 

The Federation undeiAands that in some piovinces Electiical Inspectors receive a com- 
mencing salaiy of Bs 400 pei nien=em and aie appointed undei Section 3b of the Indian 
Electricity Act, 1910 Clause 2. of this section states that the local 'Government may, by 
notification in the looa’ official gazette, appoint duly qualified persons to be Electric 
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Iflspeotois The Fedeiation is not awne ot the qualifii-ations cal'ed foi by Gi)veinmei.t, ^ but 
IS of the opinion that they should be of a bigh grade and considers the following qualifications 
should be aimed at — 

The Eleotno Inspeetor should have a thorough tiaining as an Engineer This training 
-should consist of at least 3 years in large engineeiing woiks and 3 years at a 
technical school or college 

The Electric Inspector should have had at least ten yeais’ sei vice with an electric 
supply corporation, the latter portion of this training in the distiibution depart- «> 
ment "With tins experience he would have to deal with the business side of 
undeitaUings as well as the technical side, paiticiilarly the distiibution 

The age for an Electric Inspector should be not less than 32 yeais and the commencing 
salary should be not le-^s than Rs 800 With this scale of salary the 
Federation consideis Government would be able to obtain a suitable class of 
officer to deal with the Electiic Inspector’s duties tboroiighly and cfliciontly 
fiomthe Government’s point of view as well as the licensees 
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Tiust Cawyanyt Limited, MatJiai, Cential India, and hrectoi, Esociet Tannin 
IteseaicJi Factory, Indian MntnUons Boaid 

WniTTiv Evideece 

T/ie future of Judes and tanning in India 

In submitting the follomng to the Indian Industnal Commission, I would explain that 
my ideas are based on m3" peisonal expeiience duiing six yeais work with the woist quality of 
hides in the whole of India, and duiiug the la=t 9 months, with high quality hides as tanned 
in the Government Tannen, Allahabad, and in the lleseaieh Factor} 

I would state at once that I had no experience of hides or tanning before the year 1910, 
but that I have had considerable previous practice m chemical and general technology 

It mil be remembered that a vea befoie the outbreak of war, there was much 
agitation b}' Indian firms and others, to protest against a strong combine of German and 
foreign firms, who attempted to control the business of expoit of hides from India 

There is no doubt whatever that Geimany systematically bought huge quantities of 
hides during the 20 months before the war, thus raising the price of raw hides throughout 
India, and that these were bought for the purposes of the wai 

It 16 known that dunng the last 20 veais, the CApoit of hides was in the hands of 
Geiman and Austrian firms and that British firms did not participate to any gieat extent in 
this huge trade 

If these conditions aie to be alteied m the future, steps must be taken and as a fust step, Bidos 
it IS quite clear in my mind that it is essential to the hide and leather industry of India that 
the whole system of hide collection should be revised 

We are faced with the fact that at least 12,000,000 hides are available in Indu every 
3 ear, as hides that are taken off the animal after natural death The number of hides th it 
are taken from slaughtered animals is relatively negligible and in any case these hides are so 
good that they caai look after themselves We need, therefore, onl}" consider the “ dead 
hide ” 

This categoi-y includes many hides which are cla>"6ed as " slaughtered ” 01 as “commis- 
sariat” in the markets of India and when exported, but I would make it veiy clear that the 
highest qualities such as “ Best Dacca Slaughtered ” as selected, baled and exported from 
Calcutta are nearly all “ dead hides ” 

Real slaughtered hides can obviously only be available where theie is a demand foi beef 
and the few centies wheie such a demand exists in any degree can easily be imagined 

It IS an open question, whether a hide that is taken off an animal diiecth after natural 
death, IS of less value to an expert tannei than one which is taken off after the animal has 
been slaughtered and tiled In any case a dead hide which has been flayed caiefully and 
which goes at once, while “ green,” into the hands of a careful tanner will affoid very good 
leather 

Although the conditions in my States are not exactly similar to those ru other parts of 
India, I may here desciibe the usual way in which the hide from a cow that has died is treated 
The animal is taken ill, say with colic It is brought in to near the homesirad and theie 
attempts are made to doctor it 1 he lemedies usually fail and the animal gradually dies, so 
gradually in some cases that its hide actually rots before the animal is dead We must realise 


*Tho rcquirca qualifications are laid down in Indian Electricity Enles, Eo 8 
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thnl in no rise will the o^^nel pul the iniinil out of its niisirj unless in fhe lare cases when a 
iion-IIindu hide meichalit ns the owner 'When quite dc id, oi at the moment when the 
tucass becomes ob]ectionablc, the lotil chamai is called in toremoic it 

Jlore often than not the low caste chiinai maj not cntci tjic precincts wheio the 
circass lies Hopes aic tied to the animal s legs iiid it is dragged on its side for perhaps a 
h ilf-mile 

'I his custom IS the cause of tho commone'-t fiiilt on the dead hide, tc, "sii itched'” or 
. ”iiibbed gram” Tho ohainai does not alw i)s (ln> the .inimal it once More often the 
tvTcass IS MSiUd b> cuiion buds which pork at the hide, until it is coicrcd with fcvi.itches nid 
teal', bofoio i( is flayed 

The hide is tahen off, usually laielcssh iiitli rcsnli int ‘ bnlcliu uits” and it is illowed 
to dij as it IS, without stictihiim oi iloiuing Ko siih'cquciit rue is I iKcn to store the hide 
jnopeili and so cicntnalli it re itlics one of the icniio-. where hide dc iltr-, wot it dow ii, stretch 
it md bincni it with salt iiid jilistei to lOieriip llioeiideiit fnilfs 

It IS thC'C links tint ciontinlh an soiled md baled in t lUiitla fm export It is onU 
from the published expoit flguics that wo cm c-.tmiate the niiinlier of hides that India 
jnoduccs, but fioin 1113 expciience in oui St ili s I feel quite tcrt iin that foi overi hide that 
icaches Cikutti, at least one more hide IS Fjioilt coir ]il< Hi and is thus lost At the lowest 
computation tins mrans^a los-, of Inlf i million jioiinds stnlmg jiei nnimni 

Some ') }eais ago, I was I died 11)1011 to sell big lots of tb« ordiniii bull} eoHocted 
“ ical dead ” Ccntial Iiuli in bides \\ hdc the v' i oiild be sold, is tbei were it 7 ami is per lb , 
by cleaning, stretcliiiig, disinfcc ting and il issilii Uion I 11 is ible to sell tlicin at 12 uinas 
pel lb Thus I found the seciet of the Germ m In ms’ succe s — Clamjicnfioi Bi faking 
infinite p mis to put 1 gonei il 11 crage class of hide in c icb bale, llic Indc expeit was able to 
siipplj the eontiiicnl il fanner with exactli wlnt he w inlcil llaiing boiigid i bale of saj, 
\-2mirk bides, the lannei knew tint be would get the nine qiiaht) as lie bad iuciioubK- 
bouglit under the ni irk X-2 

Pnoi to the Gciman inloieil in tins trade it bad been the emtom to send all bides direct 
to London, tbeie to be amtioned and dodf with hi tlie Ijondon bide cxncrts, wbosO firms nse<l 
to take tho profits on sorting mil classifiiation but cnon then, 1 tm told, the bulk of the low 
class hides of I ndn went to tlie contimnt, where In Hiccial mems big piofits were made 
The Biitisli iiicicbants llioiigld Hick were no piolits in low das? hides 

The others knew bettei md m face of the Gcmin melliods the old tride lingmslicd 
piacticillv to cxtinilion 

It will be asked win the British e\|)ort turns do notengige bide experts ami lOjn the 
Gorman classification ? Sucli cxpcits nio not c mU found A good iiidge of links, one 
who can detect an} 1 uilt, in spite of ill the (ncl s to lonccil the fuilts, is diiliculf to lind 
because such fiults m hides in (be riw state iro not sch-cMdenI 

There aio ’013 few pidges of i bide and the icison is not far to 'cek If is not an 
ideil piofession and it nccossilifts the cli"-osf supernsion dail3 in 1013 malodorous liido 
3ard6 It is not surpnsmg lint such conditions in India’s dim ite lono driven most 
people away 

Iicgretto Ea3 tint I have little hope tint llic groat Bntisli firms in Indn will attempt 
to take up this expoit fiade, and, as in common with man3 otliois I grcatl3 desiie to see the 
dciclopment of the leatlui indusli3 in India, nn special iiucstigations have been turned in 
anothei direction 

Although it is c\ticincl3 dithcult to judge and select raw hides, it is iiol (hfjicvJi to pidgc 
good leather The faults 111 i law hide aio noi tudmi After the raw hide has been 
wetted down and tieated bv file liming process, P10MOUCI3 unseen faults disclose themselves 
AVliat was a mere ‘'flatness” of the ban in the raw hide, m.13 appear as a great gaping hole 
“aftei lime ” (note, that the Goveinmeiit Ilaiuecs and Siddlen Factoi3 always biys hides 
on 1 limed hide lasia) ‘Iheic iie other faults lint appe 11 onl\ after the liming process, and 
even after bating, i c , duting the tanning process 

The tanned but uiifniisbed bide (so called half-tanned) hus no fault'' iclnJi arc not 
evident Am intelligent man will learn to pidgo turned Icaihei in the unfiuislicd state 111 i 
few weel s, simply because tho fiults aie ill miilcni l^urthei, the liaiidling of clean tinisbcd 
leathei is not lepulsne It eioii has its diaim I 

If the tact be addcl to these consideiations that the Indian hide can be tanned aud^ 
peifeoth' pieseiied with indigenous t in-stiiffs and by indigenous methods, in an3’' pait of 
India, at i lowei cost thin ckewhcic in the woild, then thtie seems to bo no other reasonable 
conclusion but tint gieat cfCoi Is should now be m idc to tan oieiy ludinu bido with Iiidian 
tan-stuffsj calling to oui aid the gieat expoit films to finance the pui chase of hides to be 
turned into kathei m luili in tmnciies and to handle them at the iioits 

When 111 1911, 1 commenced to ti\ and impioic the collection of hides in tho Coutial 
Jiidi m States, I introduced the use of ilkalino irsonitc of soda, in weak solutions Dipping 
the freshly fia3ed hides in this, 01 painting with this on both sides of the hide, are equally 
successful in ureating all putiefaction md in semng as in insecticide After tanning many 
thousands of hides and skins so tiealed 1 h lie iound no tiouble in tho subsequent tanning 
piooess which could bo tiaced to the use of this chemical 
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3j\penencc lias slioun howe'ei tint this •jolution. cannot bo sent into evc’-;, \iihe:e 
Tliougli fortunatclv no trouble resulted from the U'Q of this ^tioup; poi=ou when iscl bj an 
intelligent Bubordinate in larger ( euties, yet the po sitdc mV ind danger of sending it out to be 
used by charaars in chsfant ullages, nifbout Bupoirnion, are too gunt 

The fears expressed b_\ cattle on neib tint cittle i lil be poisoned cinnot be oiorloohtd 
but they ire m main ca^es the meio ciy of those who aie oppo'^ed to piogicss ind who Iook 
on unmoved nhilc ■ucallL is deslioved 

r liave thcrefoic come to the conelusion that a poisonous picsorv iti\e cannot housed 
The usual presenatne in use in those puts of India that t the ain cire of then hidcb m 
“ Ivh ui ” salt, a misuire of sodium chloride and sodium Miljiliatc "When ntll rubbed into 
a frCbh hide tins Klnii pic^ones the hides, although it is not i perfect iu=cclicido 

Tlie tannei on the other hand ohjeits to Kliin as i piicer\ati\c and I line o\pcriernclo 
shon that it Caines damage to the gram Mr Sbeaau of Cawnpure and JNlr Das of Calcutta 
both condemn the use of iClnn 

We are thus thioun hack on the use of oidmarj table oi lommon salt, and when tins is 
used in lelatneh large quantities, and jiaiticul trlv if the wcf-silted hide rcadio-; the tinner 
within III 01 15 days, without alloi,ing the liults to lieal i ier\ iinc hide is the result 

These conditions are not alwajs possible, especnllj m the hottest niontli of the wet 
weather, and so we in om States, Ime been reduced to the following piocc'-s ~ 

Flay c irefullv, remove excess flesh and turn off ends of shanks, tail, et. , lai on the gioiind 
in the shade and luh in common salt (not Ivliari) Giadiialh the hide will begin to nbeorb 
the salt, eventually diying iloio often, without putting in the suii, dij, lij hanging in i 
frame if necessai), and when quite drj, fold once down the hick with llio bin mcide If the 
bides are stored in a heap, handle them over twice a week, seaicbing for insects oi hair slip 
If such be detected, then clean and mb in a little mote salt It mav be possible to use some 
foimie acid with the 'alt when such chemicals ire aiailahle aftei the wai 


The above is, ui niv opinion, the most practical and simple method foi use m the 3 unglc 

In spite of the great impetus to c neful tuiiug aftoided bv the high puces paid for ludia's 
(lead hides dining 1012-13-1] "iid the cartful ti aching given to lude coHcetois bv the 
Geiman and Austnau firms befoie tlie vvai, tbegieatei numboi of the bides of liidr ire spoilt 
by bad flaj mg and bad curing 

It IS here that I think that Govennnent will find an excellent wav to incieise Ibo wealili 
of the country and consequcntlv lucrcisc lovemie — In mstruelion, icward ami ponallj, to 
induce gieater care in cuimg and colleetiou of the hides of India 1 pcrsonalh feel that the 
piesent destruction of wealth ought to ceiso 

Although the gencial avenge of the bides that we now collect iii om States is bettci 
than it was, owing to the high puces we have paid foi good hides, vet the pi ogress during 
three years of sustained effoit has not bconiapul Foi this reason Govcuiment cannoi cxjicet 
immednte or diiect lesuUs and the cost of leaching the ]>eoplc how to collect hides properU 
wall bo higb 

We have found that the woist factoi that we have to deal with is that e\en the lottcnest 
hide has some value in the maiket, and this is bccau=e the dealer alwav' puts some 
of the poor hides into a bale of good ones It is the custom Similar adulter itioii is common 
111 otbei branches of ludi Fs tiade 


Wo have lately intioduced the rale of payment for hides of a ceitam length mstoul of the 
old pavmeiit by weight wlnth onlj encouiaged badiiaving iiid tbo applnation of dirt 

Owing to the geueiositv of tbo Sfatcsof mv oonctui the Faslein States of Central India TJjc firap rnnnerj- 
Export Trust Companj Limited (tsociet), and lately of Ooicrniucnt tliiougli the Indian 
Munitions Board, I Ime'had the opportumtv of tliicc v cars’ ic'oaicb on little known and / 
undeveloped tunstuffs of Cenlial Indu, and India gcncnllv 

In order to investigate thc'e taustufts and to prove then value, in the onlj wa\ that I 
consider satisfaeloij , 1 e , to mike lealber fiom them, I built a small tmnoiv, the original 
capital cost of which was 115,000 

Wo stalled tanning skins caily m lOlG and our balance sheet at end of August 191G 
showed — ■ 

F a j> 

'rannerr , Profit 1.’12 11 o 


Saks 

Stock 


12C1 11 (1 
3,eSl 12 0 


10, 'Us 7 0 

J? a p 

Icsspunlnscs (> vsa 14 0 

licjtmint clurgcb 3,131 14 0 ' 1 , 73 , 12 0 


^lore fhm half of this *-1001 had been sold Iv fme the andit< r= lim-lied the h ibnoe si 0 i t 

This sma'l tanneiv has continued to run profit 'blv with tbe exception of a lo-s on skms 
when export was stopped 
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We have now con\ erted our busincsB into ”1 cow ]udo iannerj which is producing ]mlf- 
tan cowhides which wo aic offering forcxpoit to tlic wai ollico 

Prom iny experience I linve foimed llio opinion that ifc will ho poisihle (in poiro time 
and if measures aie taken io discourige the cxpoit. of liidcs as raw hides fiom India) to 
erect and staifc a tanneiy in almost am pait of India, n( a cipital of less linn lllO^OUO, to 
produce 10,000 lbs of Icithci pci month at an avoiago piofit of 2 annas per Ih liven 
allowing for spoilt batches and other troubles of the tanner, this means a veiy liigli return on 
capital block invested Tlic capital nccessarj (o buy the hides and cover the time of tanning 
and sale, will of couiso bo a much gicater feiiin, but this working capital would not be put up 
bv the small tanner I feel suic lb it the gioat c\port firms would advance monies aganirt 
liido value tinder pi ocess ind sale it 1 percent ibovo bink late, as has been done for years in 
the hide trade and in olhei industncs in India 

There are man} such tanneiie-, now existent in India, hut nob all ovei Indii 

The right owner for such ji i inner} is to bo found ill over India; I lie 'Miisilmm who has 
made money in the raw hide ti ado lie knows how to hu} hides IJ( will never make n 
mistake, also he is of the class to whom inoiiev can bo lent vvitli a greit degice of scriiritv 

1 would pi ICC 0110 of the c numeious small t iiiiieias ni almost every email town all over 
the conntiv, loi it is alvva}s possible to get a ceit.iin lestru ted number of tliamar labouicis m 
any small town tlirouglioiit India It is not possible to gel si} 6,000 tannerv Inndsaii}- 
w hero, except after long VC irs of tending and teai lung of i communitv at iiuge expjnsc and 
trouble Two Imndii d cLam ns cm be got in an} locality iiid, propcrlv handled, thov mike 
excellent factoiy hands 

It will bo nccessai} to tiaiii }ouiig Indian tanners I tliink the sons of tho-e who 
picviousl} dealt in hides would ifford tlio light materi il \1though I 1 now of one or two 
Indian gentlemen who, having been trained in ]>uropo, art. quite c.ipable of riinniiig a tannery 
successfully, I know only one uillv biilliant Jndiin tinnei and have heard of one more, and I 
do not think that i foreign Imining is necessirv, cxeejit aflcr two or tliice years practice in 
India and then only foi the exceptional min Two years’ pinctice in a properly mu model 
tannery would bo sufiicieiit to tiiiii out a useful foreman. Uiniicr 

It is possible to get lime, oils and other t innery stoics in almost every part of India 
I am of the opinion that almost any pot iblo vratci can be used to produce good Icalbei 

Theio remains only the pioblem of tbo tanstuff and bow to u'o if It is possible that 
(Cassia auriculata) can be grown in nearly overv locali'v m India, iiid if it is 
possible to get cheap and icgiilnr supplies or the bark of tlie twags of tins plant, the fanner 
is prov’ided with a most exceptionally excellent tanning agent wliicb can be npplie<l by a fool- 
pioof process It is, howcvei, dillicult Id imagine oiganf--cd siiiqilies of 7'«rir<n7, except in a 
few localities in Southern and Western India 

It will bo necessary foi some ycais at anv rale to tuin to otbci sciub yunglo ticcs which 
will yield good t msluffs without dcslniclion of tlic lice I am of opinion that sticli tanstuffs 
can be found, and after piopci rest iioh to dcteriniiic ill juff ills md adv oise factors, certain 
mixtuies cf these tanstuffs could be pic cubed to suit taib locility 

Such mixtures would be ajiphcd diic< t like linrad m "contact taaning," perhaps 
with local modiluations I im at jiicsent occujncd in the cfimt to work out such methods on 
the commeiciil scale I find myself opposed by ill Eurojiem t mners, but as then system 
of tanning cannot bo ipplicd by the small taniiei in India, I am detoi mined to follow up my 
so far successful i exults and feel confident of the nil iinatc lesiilt 1 have formed the opinion 
that tannin extracts will not succeed if applied by the smill t niiicr, altbougb India will 
piobiblyr find some naturil tanstuffs that will jiioduce valuable extiacls for oxjxirt I do not 
expect to sec many successful applications of the pi oi ess of extiacliou and solidification, but 
I am certain, of a most successlut expoit trade in c iiefully colleefod and concentrated tanstuffs, 
diiect fiom the yuiigles to Euiopean maikcls Q’l o possible mixtures of scrub yunglc tanstuffs 
now known, offeiing tbo best pioinise of suitabilitr. run into liuudieds and the species to afford 
these are found from Vicfoiia Point to K iriclii ' We bayc been able to oslablish tlio “value 
of live 01 six new tanstuffs (new as applied in tins maniiei, but nob new to tbo cbimars) and 
we have discoveicd one eiitiiely' new tanstuff, " Kaiuiula Jly Coinnnttoe of Contiol nftei 
the examination of oui hist Icatlieis lias lecommciidcd that those and other piovcn tanstuffs 
shall be tested on the tanneiy scale without delay 

The output fiom tho many small tinncrics thioughout India would ho sold as good, but 
unfinished leathei (crust oi half-tanned leather) to sevenlgieat expoil lirmsvvilh headquaiters 
at the ports These films would have well lighted and pi oporly constiuoted sorting godow ns 
at the ports Ilcie all leatheis, good and had, cows, kips, goats, sheep, etc , would be soited, 
if necessary, into thousands of qualities md marks, each to bo consigned to a special buyer in 
some pdit of the woild Selection must be extremely' stiict and exact, and the more qualities 
and sorts, the bettei, so long as the buyci ahoayr gets what ho exjiects I think a Govern- 
ment export ceitificato would be of extieme value here 

There will be loom foi fmiBhiiig tanneries in India, but I icgard it ns impossible to cany 
on such businesses without many lakhs of capital I would put no maobines in the smallei 
tanneiies, beymnd peibaps simple wooden di^is and a ctusber in those wheie tho si.je of the 
husineas w ould vv arr int such 
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As regards cbrome tanning as a means to u ork np Indian bides^ I do not believe in its 
immediate futniej cbiefly because it requires a good bide Tbeie ip lots of loom foi chrome 
tanneiies in Calcutfa^ Bombay and the poits, wbeie perfect slaughtered bides aie mailable 
and possibly for balf-cbrome finishing tanneiies, but for the ordinary dead bide of India, India’s 
natural tanstuffs are the right thing 

I consider tb it one of the fiist essentials to such successful indigenous industry is that 
the Foiest Department should paj special attention to the getting of tanstuffs from its 
forests It u ill be quite impossible foi the present staff: to do more than they do now, and 
rt Will be necessarj to conrince the Foiest Department that tanstufi exploitation will pay It 
must be remembered that tanstuffs are to be got in greater quantities from private forests 
near the rail, than from Impeii il Beseive Forests where the goal aimed at has been to get 
timber 

I know of thousands of mannds of valuable bark and leaves that are now left to rot on 
the ground, simply because the coiitiactoi who takes a coupe foi firewood or charcoal, does 
not know the vali.e of the bark and leaves 

The luoneci n oik that the Forest Department did many years ago to get out timber, to 
iierfcct the process ■wbicli now_ runs on oiled beaiings, has now to be repeated with 
tanstuffs The tanstuffs will not come out of the jungle by themselves Neither will 
they come out unadulterated and containing the maximum of tannin, without devoted 
supervision The tanneiies will have to pay good prices if they •fiant nob tanstuffs 

The next essential is that the railways must fix a low freight fate on tanstuffs Let 
tiicm not look to make a high piofit on the first freight on tanstuffs Let them rather lealise 
that, if the people along their hues are paid foi getting out a new product, the railway's 
real piofit mil come out of fi eights on leather, and even moie out of freights ou other 
commodities which mil be imported and paid for out of the pew monies that the people eain 
by collecting products from the jungles that weie previously of no value 

The railwajs all carry law hides at rerj low rates which ueie probably granted to the 
German fiims who worried the Compinies until the lates vseie reduced 

The East Indian Bailway hare lecognised the above jiunciples and have fixed a rale — 

1 to 300 miles Es 0-2-6 per wagon mile 
301 and over „ 0-2-0 „ „ „ 

If this rate could be accepted by all railways from any station to any station via, any 
station, from any broad gauge railway on to any broad gauge railway, and if the railways 
mil allow any degree of crushing and close packing, and if instead of several dozens of 
classificitions they will put in each goods tariff — Tanshifs iiaiitral, to include all harls, 
leuies, fruih, crushed or mcrvsjicd that may be used tn tanning, one of the greatest difficulties 
that I have met in three years pioneer work in this industiy would be removed The Indian 
Munitions Board has persuaded the Uailway Board to recommend these new conditions to the 
nilway s Very few railways nave taken action in these matters yet 

I believe that if Government could establish a Leather Suiwey as a depnrtment to A Leatliei Survey 
improve collection of hides, to encourage exploitation of tanstuffs, and to foster small 
tanneries, and will adopt some measure to stop the exjioit of law bides, we will see a 
really vigorous indigenous industry, an industry well suited to India, and one that will do 
more to increase general revenues than any that I know of 

I feel assured that the Indian IMumtions Board has made a most useful move iii the light 
direelion in the establishment of the Fsociet Tannin Reseaicb Factory 

The many enquiries that we have bad, and the appeals foi help and advice that have come 
to us from those who own, or who propose to start small tanneries, have shown ns that not 
only was thcie a need for such an institution but that we will only be able to deal with the 
work to be done in the central parts of India and that our lange of influence should not 
stretch further than over a ladius of 300 miles at the outside 

The Diiector of Industries, Bengal, is moving in the direction of the establishment of a 
research factoiy foi Calcutta and thcio is a leather school at Madias I feel coitaiu that a _ 

research factory in Bombay could do splendid w ork 

It is essential that the woik of these institutions should be practical, and tests should be 
earned out on a practical scale There is nothing more misleading than a small tanning test 
The work to be done in these lesearcb factoiies should be co-ordinated to prevent oveilap 
in research, and this can best be done by committees of contiol, with lepiesentatives from other 
centres to criticise the work in each reseaicb faotoiy 

I strongly lecommend that visits should be paid by those lesearching to the small 
tanneries of the country 

My experience IS that any aid that lb offered tactfully IS gratefully accepted I believe 
that really vigoious propaganda of carefully proven facts will do great things But it is not 
sufficient to publish laboratory lesults The 'methods must be proven ou the commercial scale, 
and those who wnsli to learn must come and see the operations I would place on rpcoid this 
warning , tanning research takes tune I Five y eai-s would be nothing to prove the value of 
ppe tanstuff > 
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, JMj oritics will nsk -nhy I advocate half-tanning', and wlij I do not advocate the 
immediate pioduotitm of finished leatheis in India 

I have the gieatest belief in tho fiitme of finishing and eiinjing leatheis in India for 
exiiort, but I feel that if we can fiistly succeed in li ilf tanning our hides, to produce sound 
cioist Icathoi and peisindo tanners in Gieat Britain and elsewhere to leave us our first profit, 
while we leave tho finishing pi olds to tanneis overseas for tho piesent, vvo will be likely to 
succeed, because we w ill not bo attempting too iniioli, and because India is not likely to 
lecoivo many favouis unless she offers luductments to gam fiicnds abroad, 

I adv'ocate reseaicli in India with a view to demonstrate what can be done with tho raw 
or half refined pi oducts lint suit India’s inteicsts If technical oinissarics c in be sent homo 
io push such products among-^t technical men at homo and .ibioad, I am certain that larger 
demands will bo made foi India’s pi oducts, and paiticiilarly foi those products which leave 
most money m India 


APPENDIX 


Esociet 


Prices foi pioduce to be paid at Jlailiai Factoiy fioin Ist .1 inuary IPIS until hlarcli 
31st 1018 or until further notice, as decided bj tho Board of Dirccloi-san meottng 

Special War It nles Hides will no longei be jiiiichascd by weight, hat In the piece, 
according to sire Tins is to pi6vent v ileiilcss flesh and dirt being sold ns hide matter 

l^Ieasiirements of length wiH he made from a point on tho neck, 4 inches hohind the 
back of the eais, down tho spmo’lo a point two inclios fiom the loot of the tail Hides will 
be laid on tie ground without slrctcliing foi ineasiiiement H idth will he disiegarded 
hecause the thinnei bell} parts of tho hides are not required foi wai leather' 

Classification will ho strict, as follows — 


Extra qiialit) , 
First qualitj , 
Second „ 
Thud „ 


i wet salted or fresh "green” hide without flaw oi blemish 
dry salted, not more th.an one flaw 
div Failed, not moic limn three fl iws 
dry salted, not more than five flaws 


Scratches, holes, Iniislip, flaving outs, goad-nniks,’ }okc-imrLs, pock-maiks, waihle-holes, 
Sun-drying faults and unsh.apcliness are all flaws 


Nistar claims are to be satisfied with retocts from colleclion centres 
Mhote claims to ho satisfied with leather. 

Local pot tanning to bo discouraged 


All other hides oulsido the above classes will be brought to IM.iiliai, where they will bo 
paid for at cunent maiket rates. 

All four qualities as above aie to be flayed clean of flesh, without useless shank-ends, 
tails, etc , they aie to bo salted with lockyalt or couiitiy silt and not \/ith Khan silt and 
to be dned in the shade, smooth and flat, finally they aie to be folded along tho spine with 
hair inside Unless liidos are cured exnctli as above tlioj will not bo accopiod in the 
^ above 4 classes 

The cost of salt will he paid at hlaihai, fiom 2 as to 5 as per hido acoirding to sivo 
The cost of transpoit to Maihnr and tho expenses of the collecloi or contractor in bringing 
the hides to Maihai will be paid 

_ A duplicate of the classification ceitificalo and bill wall be sent in all cases dnect to 
the Durbar concerned Payment will be made at JIailiai to the contractor or to tho Diirbai 
concerned as desired 

On the above basis lucl to produce wni hides the following special pru.es wall be 
paid — 

■ Ext -a I 

Iiaige cow 5 feet long and above Rs 5/- 4/- 

ArmylnpsS „ „ „ 4/- 3/ 8/- 

Calves 2 „ „ „ 1/- -/12/- 

All below these sizes and qualities will be sold ns rejects 

Laige Bu2 5 feet long and above Rs 3/12 3/4/- 

Medium Buff Si , , , 3/4/- 2/12/- 

, Calves 2i „ , „ -/12/- -/S/- 

All below these lines and qualities will be sold as rejects, 


II 

III 


2/8/- 

2/b/- 

2/./- 

-/G/- 

./4/- 

2/1?/. 

2/4/- 

2/4/- 

1/12/- 

-/6/- 

-/!/- 
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At leabt 10% of -^aluc ^vill be paid as loyaltj, but a bighei late of royalty is being 
woiLed out 

No goat 01 sbeep skins will be puicbased by Esooiet in view of the wishes of Go ein- Stins 
mtnt that uo skins ate to be tanned 

kVild skins will be purchased at cnrient market rates 

Gok 01 Monitor skins 6 annas each for No I’s, and pioportionitely lowei puces for 
smaller and badly collected skins 3 vnnas pei skin will be paid as royalty 

Lac IS to be paid foi at a price, at collection centres, to be settled latei, which shall 
include all cost of picking, cleaning and stoimg and speoiil supervision 
The cost of propog ition shall not be included 

To this shall be added a royalty on tlie same basis as that paid by Esociet to the C P 
Porest Depaitmeiit as present equal to Rs 40/- per maund _ , 

Tanstaffs — At cost puce plus 2 annas royalty 


SUPPLEMEOTAIIY EvlDL^CE ‘ 

'Q How did 3 on aiiive at the estimate that 12 million hides aie available m India eveiy 
jeai, as hides that aic tiken off the animals after a nataial death ? The seaborne tiade leturns 
for 1912-lS show' that 134 million law hides weie evpoited fiom India Have \ou any inform- 
ation as to the numbei of hides used in India for watei bags and foi leathei, foi internal 
consumption, in the foim of boots, shoes, sandals, harness, etc ? — A I gave 12 million as a 
ligiiic that I ha\e arrived at bj' study of statistics, fiom mj knowledge of the qualities 
of hides which are used by the e\isting tanneries in India, and above all fiom my 
experience of the quality of hides thit w'eie exported from Calcutta Taking the 134 
million figuie, I illowed for an excessive export in the j ears immediately before the 
.war I allowed for the ev er-incieasiiig caie of cattle I then allowed tor the small 
numbei of leal slaughtered hides (I will call thes “ slaughtei house ” hides because the 
woid ‘ slaughteied ” IS used ID the trade to desciibe a good “ dead '’), that could have been 
expelled aftei the big tanneiies in India bad t iken what they could get of the “ slaughter 
bouse hides 

I understand that a big slaughterhouse such is that m Calcutta affords about 1,000 
hides per daj' (of all sorts and with many^eiv small hides) A slaughter-house like 
Allahabad affoids some bO-pei daj Saugoi,’'in the Cential Provinces, produces some 50') 
hides per daj , but not all fiom actually slaugiitered auimaL U nless those areas in India which 
aic populated entiiely by Jlussalmans produce an excessive numbei of ‘ slaughter house ” 
hides, I cannot'aiiive at a total exceeding one million pei annum of “ slaughter house '' 
hides 

Duiing the last six 3'cais I have seen that the hig tanneiies of India have purchased 
as many “ slaughter-house hides as they could get The better-run Turwad tanneiies of 
the Soutli have taken as many “ slaughter-house ” hides as they could get Allow for this 
internal consumption and there will be veiy few “ slaughtei -house '' hides available foi 
expoit The numbei of mimals actually slaughtered in India must he extiemcly small in 
piropoitiou to the total numbei that die a natmal death In my opiniou not moie than 10 
pel cent I have uo actual hgures aud would like to know them Such figures should be 
classifaed into weight classes I cannot but believe that nndei the conditions of lehgious 
scruples and lack of monej' to pay for an expensive food like beef, coupled with the existence 
of extremelv' cheap goat’s meat, any extensive slaughteiing can exist even in the few 
districts that are populated by Alussalmans onlj Of such distiicts I have little expeiience 

I cannot tell a " slaughtei -house ” hide from a good “ dead ■” or those “ deads ” that are 
classed in the tiade as “ commissariat ■” or “slaughtered” when both are put befoie me, 
properly piepaied, in either the wet-salted or dry-salted state I doubt very much 
whether anyone can I am piepaied to cuie some of the better collected dead hides from 
our States, and to mix them with “ slaughtei-house •” hides cuied in the same W’ay, and to 
challenge any hide expert to difleientiate between the two 

'If, bowevei, I examine hides duiiug the processes of liming and tanning, I caw say which 
has been taken from an animal that was slangntered and which from an animal that has 
died 1 natural death 

I have evidence fiom anothex side T was lately sent to puichase hides in Calcutta I 
took 2,000 of a lot, “ slaugliteied ” that had been selected bv the expert Geimans as the 
finest qualities (EDS) and as the^ lay “ faked up ” in Calcutta, I could have believed that 
many were really " slaughter-house ” hides 

I have since seen these hides through lime and now know them all to have been “ dead ” 
hides I 

Further, the price of “slaughtei -house” hides dming the last nine months, undei conditions 
of export stopped or controlled, has been such that no one could possibly buy them (71 annas 
per lb wet) and deliver leather to the Controller of Hides at Rs 1-4 per lb, while 
“ commissariat ” and “ slaughtered ” hides w'ere to be purchased at much lower prices which 
afforded the tanners a fine piofit at Rs 1-4 pei lb of leather 
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Thus I conclude that mosb o£ the liides that were exported before the war r\ ere those 
whieh had been taken oil the anrinal after death, and that the “ slaughter-house ” hrdo rvas 
largely absorbed by the evrstrng tannerres The exrstrng tannerres will rrant all that will 
be available of those which arc of suitable weight and quality after the war 

I have no definite information as to the nuruber of hides used iti India foi local leather 
ooiibuinption except that rve allow a frill 15 per cent of the hides of oui States, is '‘^uistai ■’' 
(or those hides which aie leqinied foi local rises) which are given back to the chamars 

If niy impression is of any use, I would sa;y that I think one hide in lire will be wanted 
for local uses in our parts of Central India, as soon as the methods ot taniirng can be im- 
jirored As the well-being of the peoiile increases, the demand foi leather mil ineiease 

Q What propoition of the hides av iilable in India aie suitable for the chrome-tanning 
luocobses ? — A If I am light rn the abore conclusions, theie will be veiy few hides 
available for an extension of chiome-tauniug To diarv on the supply ot “slaughter- 
house " hides will be to hampei the existing tanueiiCb After air attempt lasting seveial 
3 ears, I am cei tain that the low quality “dead" hide cannot be woiked successfully with 
chiome salts and that much better results can be got rvith the many excellent natural 
tanstuifs of India 'Although 1 expect the Commission has the infer matron I must-meution 
that chiome salts must no longei be considered as foreign materials m India Mi Das of 
Calcutta IS piodiicing chiome salts directly from chiomite oie wntli which he tans 
good chiome leather He says, however, that he must have the good hide to be able to 
doit 


(2 Do the conditions pievaihng in the Ceutial India States appioximately lepresent 
the conditions 2 )revalent in other parts of India? How have you arrived at the conelusion 
that foi every hide that reaches Calcutta, at least one more is spoilt completely and is thus 
lost ? — A The conditions prevailing in Central India that I have dcsoiibed prevail to my 
all over the Cent al India Agencj, in most parts of the Cential Provinces (just 
around Saugoi is exceptional), in most jiaits of the South of the United Provinces, even qu% 
close to Cawnpoie 

Prom hearsay, I believe that the conditions in mostpaitsof Bihai and Orissa aie the 
same , 


I do not know Madias noi the Punjab, but I hear that tanueis in both these jirovinocs 
have the same trouble about spoilt hides Whether the Mussalnran States are better in this 
respect I cannot say, but so long as ifrrs the custom to put a few rotten hides in each bundle, 
I w'ould expect to find the same bad collection as I have described In Burma, conditions are 
different, the Shan and the Chinese of the North jiaiticulaily take caie of then hides 

In certain aieas in my States we have had reports fiom the civil authorities and the police 
as to the numhei of cattle that hare died The number of hides that we have accepted fiom 
these districts is less than one-thud of the total that should have been available after deducting 
those returned for ‘ mstai ” 

I include m those that aie lost, i e , those that do not reach the tanneries or the ports, all 
those rotten and therefore cheap hides that oui village chamaio tan to pioduce pieces of leathei 
which are good enough foi local cho-ddah (shoe) I see huge quantities of these whenever 
I tour and we return such hides as “ mstai ” I have seen very many cases of a hide being so 
far rotted that even the r illage chamars will not tan them " 

Q Can you give any information as to the special means by which big profits weie 
made on the continent fiom the bulk of the low-class hide exported from India ? — A Generally 
speaking, the continental tanneis must have taken off the grain and have pioduced waxed or 
false grain leathei AIi Das tells me that manj of the Indian “ deads “ weie half-chiomed 
I W'ould refer the Commission to Mr Das for infoi mation on this point , he worked m 
tanneiies that tieated such hides I think that big piofits weie made because I sold third and 
fouith quality “,dead ” hides to Hamburg m 191? at 12f/ per lb ' 

Q Have you considered the possibility of dealing with hides locally by some pickling 
proeesa similar to that emploj’-ed with goatskins which, at one time, weie laigely exported 
to Ameiica fiom the South of India ? If so, do jou think it would he advisah'e to establish 
local faotones lu which hides would be limed, nnbaired and pickled, sneh pickled hidoa being 
then sold to large tanneiies foi conveisiou into finished leathei ? — A I have not attempited 
the pickling of “ dead " hides The pickling in the south was done with slaughtered goat- 
skins, where great value could he packed into a lelatively small space I w'ould fear the cost 
ot the wet packing, casks, etc , with “ dead " cow hides 

Thanks to a suggestion from Mr Pilgrim, we have a method by ivhich we can preseive 
a limed and bated hide for a long time The solution contains 2 per cent of Boric acid and 
1 per cent of Phenol and the effect of 3 weeks immersion m this is to gieatly impiove the 
giam of the hide besides preserving it, I am prepaied to treat a big lot of cow hides in this 
way, and if Government will export them, we might then find out if the scheme is workable, 
I do not trust any experiment with less than 200 — 309 hides and deprecate any small tests 

I doubt whether the pooily supervised liming usual in small tanneries in Jndia would, 
evei afford satisfaction at a home tanneiy 
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Having soaked, limed and pickled con hides and having paid the heavy supervision 
costs necessaiy I believe the extia cost of tanning would be lelativelv very small Ihe^ 
tannei avould have diy leather in bales for expoit and sale, while the picklei uould still have 
lan hides and would have to pay the heavy freight on casks ind wet packing 

Q Can you supply a balance sheet show iiig the results of your small tannery at some 
litei ditc than the end of August 1916 ? Are the supplies of hides aud skins obtained at the 
ordinary markets oi are they a monojioly of the State and therefore delivered at the tannery it 
lates much belon then maiket value ’ — A The balince sheet of the s nail tannery at the end 
of August 1917 sheued a nett loss, the piofit during this second } eai on the tanning (about 
Es 8,000) being swallowed m a loss of Es 16,000 on goat skins when the export was stopped 
Having paid some Es 2-8 each for skins m oui States, wo w'ere unable to sell the resultant 
leather and so wrote down the value of oui stock of tanned skins to 12 annas each At the 
moment when exjioit was stopped we were offeied l-6s per lb foi oiii tanned skins from 
Glasgow We hold the "tanned sk'iis and propose to hold them until export is allowed My 
States would not have ippioved of a publication of these troubles, for we know that the 
prohibition of expoit was necessaiy, ind my fellow directois, the Dewaus of the States, have 
no complaint to make under these conditions 

The balance sheet as at the end of Septembei 191b will he published in my lepoits of the 
Ecsearch Factory 1 know that the tannery is paving well now 

The prices that Esociet h is paid for hides in the States have been consistently higher than 
in the neighboming districts of the Central Piovinces and United Provinces When we 
started buying in 191 1 we paid as much as 10 annas per lb ill round 


Wo dropped prices with the slump in 1914-15 to S annas per lb We have consistently 
raised puces foi.good hides since then Jiut loc deliberately pay as as possible foi the 
badly collected hide, which w e sell again as it IB Oiii price to-day for i piopeily collected 
dead cow hide is b to 10 annas per div lb , paid direct to the chamai who divides his gains 
,with the cattle owner Both of these get almost double the amount that then fellows in 
Central Provinces and United Provinces arc getting We have eliminated the middleman 
We have only one measuic to hcl]> us Expoit from each State is forbidden and Esociet 
Lnnited offers good pnees for well collected hides and poor prices foi spoilt hides We 
discourage pot tanning, but never by cocicive measures I notice that most of those who 
tanned in pots at home before, either come in to work on contract in oui tannery, or devote 
themselves to hide curing W'^e have in view the establishment of a tannery in each State 
Large quantities of hides aie brought in to us from Biitish teiiitoiy. 

Q What degree of success have you met with in the u«e of mixtures of tanning barks ? 
On what giounds are yon opposed by all Einopcan tanners? Mav we assume that although 
the results of your experiments are, in your opinion, promising, nothing has yet been 
demonstrated on a commercial scale, the general adoption of which throughout India could 
bo advocated’ — A The exact present position of the work it !Maibar and at Allahabad 
IB that both tanneries aic now putting out v regular flow of vciy Ingb class leatheis, closely 
imitating Tutvvad half tan, which liivc been tanned by the use of the new local tanslulls, 
Whthiu the next month iMr Henderson, the Wa- Oflice Eepiesentative, will inspect our work 
I ivvait his veidict with confidence 1 suggest that the Commission should ask for a special 
report through the Controller of Hides 

Ifi my Muhar tannery I am laknng in and tuining out 25 cow bides per day, and I 
know my costs foi laboui and tanstuffs aic lovvti than the same costs in Cawnpoie and 
Bombay It will only be aftei oui v early audit in Septembei next, however, that vv e can 
publish such figuies as will prove the commercial success beyond doubt 

The mixture in use, Dhawa— Kaiunda — Aonla is as peifect a tanstuff as exists Of 
this there is no question whatever, and its cost may he compared thus 

Tunvnd in Bomtuy 5 3 ns for each 1 per cent of tannin per mnund 

Oak bnrk in Knelniid (pro v\nr) 40 ne ditto ditto 

C I Mixture in M iiliir 1 2 ns ditto ditto 

Babul in Cawnporc 2 0 as ditto ditto 

While we are not using moio tanstuffs per lb of leathei than the Tuiwad tamiei 
I Wish to impress upon the Commission that although the punted and published pioof 
of success cannot bo show n to-day , y et the complete success of what I went out to do, te, 
to work out a simple indigenous process to produce perfect leathei fiom local hides, local 
labour and local tanning mateiials is to be seen here now, and that I fully expect the published 
proven success will be available by the time the Commission can issue its repoit 

I do most strongly advocate the application of the simple indigenous piooess with 
system and cleanliness throughout the country (except lu the great cities) This will do_ 
moie to improve hide collection m India than anything else Above all, it will do what we 
have done in Maihar, i e , double the income of the whole chamar commnnity and conse- 
quently gieatly ineiease the general prosperity of the place 

The European tanner is wedded to the piocesses (o) leach the tannin out of the lari and 
(i) suspend or pad the hide with the filtered extract 

I maintain, and have proved, that the two processes aie unuecessaiy, that fot the small 
tannery m India the one process of applying the cinshed or cn^pped tanstuff with liquor diieo*- 
to th‘e hide, is the only possible method ' 
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The best tauner in India Jitelv said that I could uc\ei succeed and when piesscd for his 
reisons =aid that the hides ireie of poor qualit} ! This factoi Ins nothio" to do with the 
tanning method Theia aie otheis who do not want to sec a large number of small tanneries 
111 India Thej disappiovc of methods Success is alieady theie ho \evei and I court 
enquiry aud investigation The best tannei in India lately said I u as wrong, m that my 
mixtuie of liquor and ground tanstuff was thick iiid dense His idea is that a liquor must be 
filteied and cleai I have held the opinion that the thickci and deiisei the liqu>.r, the better 
leathei would result, and ivith this idea selected that tanstuff which contains the most gummy 
and thick solution foi eaily treatment of the hide with %eij great success By last mail 
there arrived a technical jouinal containing the sutcossful lesult of a icsearch by Turnbull md 
Caimichael in Liverpool m which they actually added s(,aich to piodiice the thickness and 
density by which thej made better leathei I hai e not 3 et met an Europe m tanner in India 
who IS piepaied to considei new methods w if h an open mind On the other hand, two fiist 
class Indian tannois of my acquaintance think aei} highlj of my lesults 

Although the President nsited Maihar in IDIG, I greatly legret that the Commission 
could not have come to see what we hare done heie ' 

Q A10 the conditions in an experimental tannery such as those at Maihar or Allahabad, 
suitable for the training of students ? Mould you advocate the establishment in other parts 
of India of tanning schools similii to that which has been stated in Madras ? Should such 
schools be really demonstiative factories w 01 king on a comraeioial scale and emplojing 
students as woikmen undei a tinned ind evperieui ed stiff? — J I find myself in a 
difficult position in the mattei oi students or apprentices M3 Committee of Confiol is 
most opposed to anything like a fanning sch6ol at hliiliaC Poisonally, I realise most 
clearly that it is no good u Diking out suitable j^oecsses to impiove tanning in India 
unless we tram men as practical tanneis to .work the piocesses *1 have no desire 
to tiain manasicis oi chcmist-tanners who aspire to take degrees in tanning chemisfr3 I have 
seen so many hopelessly useless men with diplomas fiom European tanning schools w ho have no 
idea how to tan (I have siid that I have met one biilliant Indian tanner with foreign training) 

I do not wash to suggest that the tauning schools it home aie not excellent foi home students 

In iddition we haio had ovei a dozen requests from established tanners and fiom 
Diiectors of Industucs of the Piovinces to take young men for tiaining The numbei of 
applications fiotn individuals w ho wish, to become iannei's is ver3 large , 

Jly Committee fcai that we may turn out i lot of 30uug men who will not find a 30b 
I ha\e had some cbii 63 young men here, out of which scaicely half a dozen have had the 
courage to face the dirt3' and h ird woik I purposel3 put the would-be tanner to the most 
objectionable work at the stait This eliminates the waster quickl3 

Aftci much discussion, the present state of affairs is that 1 am peimitted to take 3 0ung 
men tor training as working apprentices, at the lequesl of those who tan guarantee a future 
foi the boy Theie aie si\ such bo3s now Perhaps when nn Committee sees the results of 
the training of these it wall icvise its ideas 

The ideal age to lake a boy is, in my opinion, lb to 18 The 1 id should start to woik 
. with hib hands, leain to uiihaii and flesh a hide, learn the classification of hides and to handle 
them tlnough t lulling with constant discu'sions as to why ceitain phenomena appeal He 
should leain the a eason for eveijthing He should icqiine the “fanners' sense” 1 w’ould 
keep the boy at tins foi % years, and as fai as possible limit his field to thp production of crust 
leathei I would allow no students to have anything to do with fiuislnug machines, 01 fancy 
dyeing ind finishing experiments, during the fust two 3 ears At the end of two years an 
intelligent boy would be able to lime, bate aud t in good leathei and would know how he had 
done It 

Most of these foiemeu could go straight away to a job in a small hand tannery and they 
would easily command Ks 30 to Rs 50 pei month , 

I am of opinion that this training cannot be done in a big finishing tauneiy 

Out of these tiamed foiemeu I would select ceitaiu boys to go ou to learn how to handle 
tanning machinery and to care for the machines Having taught them this engineering side 
of the subject, I would teach them leathei finishing, dyeing, cuirying, letanning, chrome 
tanning, etc 

This later training would take about .1 yeai, aud if theie should appear one 01 tw'o leallj 
biilbant men who could be seut on to uiiivoisity at ?,0 to study science, it is quite likely that 
some efficieit tanning chemists would lesult ''Heie India would find her tannei j'' managers 
for the futuie 

I cannot imagine au} thing woise than to send i 30ung Indian home to study at a 
leather school, take its easy dijiloma and leturii to believe that he is fit for a job as a tannery 
manager Unless ajoung Indian can fiist pass a leally difficult examination like the B Sc , 
London, Glasgow 01 Leeds he should not be sent to take an easj diploma like those to be 
obtained at the tanning schools at home 

The conditions at Maihar are in my opinion extiemely suitable for teaching young 
Indians to tan good crust leather and to become working foreman tanneis The conditions 
at Allahabad are not suitdble at piesent, they could be made so 
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Unfortunately, I have not seen the Tanmng School at Mailras I do nob advorate 
the purchase of a lot of expensue machinery for demonstration puiposes in Government 
Tanning Schools at present Let us teach some men to tan fiist Certainly the young boy 
must work as a uorUman The use of the woid " students ” is perhaps wrong, “ apprentice ’ 
expresses what he should be I advocate the early establishment of lesearch factories which 
would have plenty of uoik to do in the study of Indian tanning conditions Each should 
contain a running tanneij in which good crnst leather would be produced 

A small numbei of boys could be taught to tan by woiking undei good tanners The 
research factoiies at the ports can, even now> work on the finishing of leathei, but to serve 
the greater part of the interur of India we ought to teach the people to produce good leathei 
fiom local hides, local laboui, local tanstutfs, etc 

Hand-ioO)] ed tanneries to poduce Iinnd-fimsked leathei — I fail to desciibe the immense 
field for good work and proper apiilication of Government aid that I can use m this diieo* 
tion I hav e taken as my particular subject that of pioduetion of good crust leathei fiom 
“ dead ■” hide I am pleased with my results so far I feel that perhaps in 10 or 15 years 
time I may be satisfied vvuth the lesiilts I know of no other field of research with such scope 

In conclusion 1 regret that I have not been able to deal with the questions from the 
Commission as thoioughly as I could have wished My chief assistant is at Allahabad and 
with 3 others of my staff awaj I hive had little time to piepaie these answers 

(// tiness did not awe otal evidence ) 
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hiiatictal aid to Industrial Bnterjirtses 

Q 5 I hav e had little exporience of Gov ernment financial assistance to industries Mcthoils of Govern 
!My opinion is, hovvevei, in favoui of guarontced dividends for a limited period in the case of"’"”*®’®'® 
big enteipnses and of supply of niachineiy and pi mt on the liire-purehase system m smaller 
concerns 

In the case of big enteipnses as for instance the utilization of bamboos or elephant 
grasses for paper-pulp, 1 think Government should fix a fan lovaltj on the law produce and 
should also guarantee a reasonable inteiest in the capital invested for a fixed number of jears 
It is up to Government to take this risk 

The Government should exercise no control over the working of the Company but 
should have the power to examine the books, etc , in order to keep in touch with the financial 
position of the venture 

Q 7 M) e\perience of Government pioneer factories is limited to the United Provinces Pioneer factories 
resin distillcrj at Bhowali and its piedcccssor, which stalled on aveiy small scale, in Dehia 
Dun, some 27 jears ago The present methods have been gradually evolved as a result of 
many experiments I think Government have undoubtedly been wise to keep this industry 
under departmental control It has now dev eloped into a vorj paying concern On the 
other hand, had the veiy inadequate offers of certain firms been accepted and the industry 
made over to private onteipnse, the Gov eminent would have had to be satisfied with very 
much smaller profits 

Q 8 The extraction of major foiest produce, timbeis, sleepers, etc, from the higher 
Himalayas in order to give a maximum return or in some cases, to be profitable at all, 
frequently necessitates the emplojment of extensive ongineeiing works, such as wet slides, 
wire ropeways, sledge loads, drj shoots and tiamvvays The constiuction of such works 
requires considerable technical skill and training and it has usually been necessaij' in the past 
for the Gov ernment to pioneer such work through officers of the Foiest Department After a 
number of jears provided the local timber purchasers learn how to construct such export 
works the Government may cease departmental extractron and dispose of the trees standing m ' 
the forest, preferablj on fairly long leases 


Technical aid to Jndnstiies 

Q, 15 1C I have held for the past 1 1 months the post of the President of the Forest Technical aid m 
Kesearcli Institute at Dehra Dun During.this’ period the Keseaich Officers of the Institute, 
more especially the Forest Economist and the Chemical Adviser, have been in coriespondence 
with many firms interested in the impregnation of timber, the manufacture of papei-pulp from 
wood, bamboos and grasses, matches, tea-boxes, bobbins, oil, turpentine, etc , and much 
information has been published by this Institute on the above and other subjects, ip the 
shape of Record?, Memoirs pud Bulletins 
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Q 17 I am not in favour of the services of Gov eminent E-^perts being lent to pnvato 
films 01 companies unless they ate in possession of lery special knonleclge oi eiqienenco which 
IS not at ailahle elsewhere 

<2 18 Pioiided he dill not Hiscloso any of the seciets of the pinatfi business to which 
the Government Expeit might be attached he should certainly publish all the results of his 
researches 

Q 21 I have no pcisonal expeiience of aid nffoided by the Scientific and Technical 
Depaitment of the Imperial Institute 

Q 22 Provided the Institutions in India are piopeih and adequately equipped and 
staffed, I see no reason why all research woih on Indian subjects sliould not he earned out 
111 India This would tend to expedite the attainment of results and at the same time 
1 educe the expenditure 

Q 25 As regal ds forest produce, the resources of Indian foiests are xery imperfeclh 
know'u The aieas occupied hy the more iinpoitant tiinboi-jielding species, such as Teak, 
Sal, Deodai, Pines, Firs, PidouK, ete , are known with eonsidoiahle aceuiicv and where 
woiking plans ha\e been fiamed, tlicre is some idea of available outturn hut of the vast majority 
of accessoiy species very little IS known of their distribution or possible outturn, and it is of 
gieat impoitanco that the present available data should ho supplemented hy fuither 
Burv eys 

Q 26 Owing to the inadequacj of the forest staff and to the vast aieas included in 
the charges of individual ofheers the above surv'eys cannot be earned out hy the local 
officeis Such suneys could lest ho earned out by the TVoiLing Plans Officers when 
collecting data for working plans As a matter of fact in the oidinarj course these officeis 
are obliged to carry out Burvejs of the more important foiest trees and tins could advmntage- 
ouslj and without much additional labour and expense -ho extended to other less important 
species lesulting m valuable data relating to the distiihution and availihlo quantities of tlie 
various accessoiy species which aie found in mixed foiests This information would he 
recorded, Division hy Division, and the results would be tabulated bj species with the 
aid of stoclcmaps 

Q 27 The above information could then ho made public through Directois of 
Industries and the Press 


- Assistance in Mail cling ’Produce 

Q 28 & 2*1 Commercial hlusonms, more espcoiallj it big indnstiial cenlics, are in inj 
opinion eminently useful The Economic hluscum at the Forest Research Institute, Debra 
Dun, 16 of lecent origin, and as yet incomplete Its pnmaiv object is cdneational 

I think that such museums might, with advantage, be started at otboi centres, aud thej 
could be oigauised and run by the proposed Commoioial Branch of the Forest Depaitment 


Geiieial Official Admtiitsliaiion and Organisation 

Q 57 I do not considei that the establishment of a Board of Industries is desiiable 
A Diiectoi of Iiidnstiies in each province would meet the case He should, I think, be a 
business mall, pieferably, of cour-e with some expert knowledge The possession of tact is 
an impoitant qualification for this post Ills mam activities would bo m the direction of 
starting new industries and fostering existing ones He vvould answei eiiquiiies and publish 
intoimation of industrial interest He would, in fact, diiect the woilc ot the Commeicial 
Branch of the Forest Depaitment in consultation with tlie Conservators of Forests Itesearch 
work, laboratory experiments, etc , should form no part of Ins d-uties These would be 
earned out by experts under central contiol 

Q 62 Centralisation in the control of industrial development vvould, I think, he a 
mistake and I should not be in favour of an Impeiial Department The Directors ot 
Industues in the various piovinces vvould advise then local Governmenls md carry' out the 
provincial policy ' 

The conelation of the activities in the different provinces could he attained h} the 
ciiculation of the annual jirogrammes ot work, this vvould prevent unnecessary overlapping 
and duplication of work The programmes might, with advantage, be dravyn up at an 
annual meeting of all Diiectors of Industues, which would also result in a 'valuable inter- 
change of ideas 

Oigantsafton of Technical and Scientific Pejiaitmenis of Govenimeni 

Q 63 The Foiest Depaitment, as explained below, is not at present constmuted on the 
best lines for vvoikmg in local industues The existing staff is fully occupied with works of 
piotection, maintenance, impiovement and exploitation to which is added the oidinary 
administrative loutine As explained in furthei detail below, a commeicial side to the 
Department is called for Up to the yeir 1906 the scientific side of the Foiest 
Department had leceived too little attention It was in this yeai that the Government of 
India decided to start a Forest Besearch Institute at Debra Dun Then action in doing 
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this hfls since pioved soundj and it is only to be legietted tliat it ivas not stalled soonei. 

Research ivoik at this Institute falls under one of the following five sections — 

'(1) Sihicultuie, (2) Botany, (3) Zoology, (4) Chemistry, and (5) Etonomj 
Each of these blanches with the exception of (4) is at piesent in charge of a gazetted 
Imperial Eoiest Officer 

The Chemical section is under an Indian li lined Chemist, who completed his education 
at the ToLio University in Japan The President of the Institute (the post held at present 
by myself) is also President of the Forest College 

The following statement gives the stiength of the staff — both gazetted and ungazetted-— 
of the Fo\esl Research Institute — 


Sdmciiltnie 


• 

SiU icnlturist 

Aeeistant SilTicuUnrists 

Boiany 

1 (Imperial Forest OPlcer) 

2 (Non gazetted Ofticeis) 


Forest Botanist 

Assistant Botanist 

Assistant Botanist 


1 (Imperial I'orest Oflicer) 

I (Non garetted Oflicer*) 

1 tJJon gazetted OlBcer) 



Zoology 



Forest Toologisl 

Assistant Zoologist 


1 (Imperial Foiest Officer) 

1 (Noiugazottod Oflicei) 


- 

CItemtofiy 


1 

Forest Clicniist 

_ Chemical Adviser (special poet) 
Assistant Chenncat AdMser 

Economy 

1 (Held m ahejanee) 

1 (Indian trained Chemist) 
1 (Xon gazetted Ofliecr) 


Forest Economist 

Assistant Economist 


1 (Imperial Forest Officei) 
1 (Imperial I onset Oflicei) 


The sanctioned staff is inadequate to deal with the vast number of pioblems of all soits 
which are bound to crop up in forests of eveiy conceivable kind langing fioin tropics to the 
snows and from aieas wheie the annual rainfall is anything between 4 and 400 inches, 
and where thoie aie over 4,000 species of trees and sliiubs to be dealt with 

Silvicultuial enquiries, which have for their mam object the attainment of a maximum 
sustained yield compatible with the pioper maintenance and improvement of the glowing 
stock, should receive fiist attention __ 

The amount of Silvicultural rcseaich Avhich ought to be caTried out is beyond the 
piesent sanctioned staff at the Research Institute Local Reseaiuh Officus, working in 
collaboration uith this Institute, are uigeiitly requiied m all the laiger Provinces - This has 
already been recognized bub has not as yet been given effect to, except in Bnima 

Botanical enquiries, relating to fungoid diseases, aie also of importance and pioblems Botany 
affecting the germination, nutiition, disease, and death of seedlings of all species hate to be 
dealt with The identification of trees and shrubs has also to be undertaken 

Botanical investigations not being of such obvious impoi lance 01 direct utility as some 
other are liable to be neglected, which is not as it should be For the present the sanctioned 
staff may perhaps suffice but an increase will no doubt be eventually required 

Forest Zoology is a young science in India, and the insect pests of Indian tiees are only Zoology 
now beginning to be studied systematically Until their life histones have been carefully 
worked out it is impossible to suggest measures of control The damage done eveiy veai 
by wood-boring insects and bj leaf-defoliators throughout the length and breadth of India 
undoubtedly runs into many lakhs of rupees This foim of damage can only be successfully 
dealt with by careful and patient observation The work is, however, beyond the capabilities 
of the present staff A second Assistant to the Zoologist is lequiied, as well as a number of 
Field Assistants The training and appointment of two of the latter baa e lecently been 
sanctioned as a commencement, but more are required 

Here again the problems in organic chemistry, connected with major and minor forest Clicmistry 
produce, are as numeious as they aie varied and there is scope foi much lesearch work 

The post of Forest Chemist, which is at piesent in abeyance, should be filled as soon as 
a suitable officer IS available 'He would require at least two Assistants of the standing of 
gazetted officers Chemical leseaich work must always be centralized and theie will be no 
place foi local officers in this branch 
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Economy This iB a %ery Inigo subject and onc whioli will naturally appeal more directly to tlio 

Commission It enibiaccs a r.iiiefj of diffoiont onqmnos among nJntb inaj be mentioned 

(1) the antiseptic ficatmeut o£ timber, (2) seasoning of tiinbor, (3) the preparation of 
Cellulose for pulp, (4' gums and resins, (5) fibres, (C) cbsential oils, (7) wood distillation 
products and otlieis ^ 

It is too much to c\pect one man to bo an export on all llieso and raanr ollior subjects 
and jet Iboi'O is at present only a single Forest Economist 

It IS true tint the po^tof an Iinpciiil Assistant is also panctionod bat Ibis post is vacant 
owing to sboitness of otfieers At least two iddiiional ofTiceis are icijuiicd, vv bo would 
spcciilize in tbc diffuent braiulics of Foicst Economj fi’bere would (ben bo three oflicers in 
charge of tbioe jmrallel blanches of Foicst Economv, and tbev might be styled — 


’ (1) M'ood Technologist , 

(2) Foicst Specialist — Timber treatment, 
(d) Foicst Specialist — Minor prodiiols 


Imporml Dfpnrt 
ments to Dill 
induatrial deielop 
menf 

I’roiincittl Depart 
meats 


(1) would include the stud} of the striictinc, IccliTiical properties, distribution, aiitl uses 

of Indian woods, 

(2) tbo ‘■easoning and iinprogn if ion of limber, 

(3) ill minor forest produce, f y , libies, (iosscs, gunw, resins, cs=pntial oils, drugs, 

fanning m itcrials, oil seeds, etc 

<2 Cl I am stionglj in favour of the formation of an Imperial Department of 
Cbomisliv 

Q CS The omplovmont of evpcits bj Lot il Goixinmenfs seems to be very neccssarv in 
order to give confidence to tbo public in case-, wlieie it is pioposed to market some new form 
of produce wliitli, it is believed, will be of coiisulcnblc value for a specific purjioso 


Otiur ronni pf Government Aition and Orgnntzaiton 

Furost Departmont Q The Foicst Department lu tile past Ins devoted it- energies to tbc following 
main objects — 

(1) The poiinanout icsonationand demarcalion of tbo Goicrnnient Forest Estate 

(2) The policing and piolection of the same from external injiiiics 

(3) The drawing up of schemes 01 woiking jdans for tbc utili/ation of the interest on 

the foiest capif il on the most suitable sihiciiltural lines 
- (4) The maiketmg of tbo produce 

In addition to the aliovc tbo Divisional Foicst (Ifiiccr has vniioiis other duties, and his 
time IS fullv Occupied Jlcioovei, he has i stieutifio and technical tiainiiig but little or 
no knowledge of commcicial or business iiielhods It is not bis fault He is trained 
in science and then expected to be a member of a so called gimsi-coinmercnl Department 
I find no fault with Ills education I tliuik it is entirely suitable but I do not think be 
should be expected to run the commeicial sidcof the Department without the assistance or advice 
of a commeicial cxpeif It would, I think, be good if such a specialist or commercial export 
were attached to each Chief Consorvatoi oi Conservator to give assist uico in couimcrciil 
development In addition to the comnieuiaKsidc of tbo Department there is a crving need 
for Engineoiing Expeits, able to tackle the manj problems of exploitation which confront tbo 
Depaitment on all sides 

Taking BiTrnia as an example Theio are vast are is of trackless foiest full of literallv 
hundicds of species of trees, w Inch at piesenl cannot be prohtablj’ exploited foi w mt of 
facilities of export, and about winch little IS known It i- a potential gold mine vvbiih has 
only escaped being worked owing to tbo enormous profits to be got out of woikjng teak 
The time lias come, bowev'er, when all these miscellaneous sp"oies should be woiked out ilong 
with the leak, on sj stems of w orkiug inv olving concentration of w ork In this w av alone 
can the foiest be made to yield the best and fullest return, and such concentration of working 
would, moreovei, justifj the construction of proper mechanical airangomonts for export 

Eoaucmg the coat of Q IOC The first step to be taken is to introduce methods of treatment which involve 

asomblingraw concentiatiou in fellings The trend of the IVorking Plans’ idea is in this diiection, and it 
fs difficult to estimate the enormous saving which will bo involved tbeiebv. Scattered 
fellings naturally mean increased cost of transport lesultiiig in low puces offoied for sfundmg 
timbei This, together with improved melhods of estraotion, wall oflect large savings in 
the cost of exploiting foiest pioduce 

Conccutmtmg Q 107 Many species of trees occur naluralh in puio foicsts (gregauous), ey, 

apecial binds of ticca the Sal (S/ioifrt Pines, Firs, etc Others, on the other hand, ey, tlie Teak, grow 

in limited nrcaa. naturally in foiesls mixed w ilh othei spocios Attempts to grow trees of llie latter class as 
pme woods aie fiaught with dangei and ficqueutlv lead to disistei ow’ing to epidemics of 
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concessions due to doubt wlietlier the cost of transport of ran inatornl, manufacturo, 
etc, nould not be too gicat , and nould tbia hesitation liavo been overcome b} a Government 
factor}' vroibing on a small conimeicnl scale ^ — A The tests carried out to discover the suitabil- 
ity oi bamboos foi papci pulp were as follows — 

(») Laboiatoi) tests earned out by Sindall m Duiiiia in 1905 at tlio instigation of the 
Government of Burma 

(n) Laboiatoi} tests earned out bv hlr "W Ilaitt from lOO.i onwards 
The lesults of both of the above tests havobcOn published 

(in) Following the above tests, which were not accepted bj interested paities, as they 
had only been c.iincd out on a 1 iboratorv sc ile, tiic Forest l{c=car( h Institute 
aiiangcd with the Tifaghiu I’apei hfills to cany out tests on a large scale 
Eight} tons of the buiiboos vveie supplied free of cost and tests were carried out 
on a commercial basis, which proved not onl} the v iluc of the bamboo for the 
inanuractuic of pulp, but also gave f.iir indications as to the cost of production 

(ii) Similar tests to the ibove have been rccentl} carried out on llio same lino-, in order 
to lEccit nil the merits of a digeslei cspeciillv designed for the treatment of 
bamboo y 

The above tests have been euflicicnl tocoiiviiicc sevcial well hiiovvii companies in India 
that bamboos aic suitable for the inaiiufacturo of paper pulp 

The latter poition of question No Srcfeislolhc hesitation of coiicc-sionaircs before the 
war to work their concessions duo to doubt as to the cost of oj, friction 

Doubt ccilainly existed in the mindb of cciiain interested patties in Calcutta ns to the eost 
of cvfiaction, wheioas two interested fiinis in Bomba} had no doubts on the subject "What 
doubt existed 111 the minds of the Calcutta people before the war has lecently been removed 
b} one of the firms' leprcsentatives proceeding to Burma to cair} out a personal inspection 
ot the proposed leased aica 

In the case of bamboos for pulplvei} much doubt whether the erection of a small 
Goveruinont fnctoiy would have overcome the difiiciilties which arose in 'connection with 
the starting of this business On the other hand, had a Governmcnl factor} been in 
existence, it would have enabled us to cairv out tests with other raw materials, such as 
elephant grasses 

Q 3 — How far would the exhibition of huge samples which could bo tested by the 
public under commeicial conditions iinpiove the demand for the le=s knovvl'i timbers ^ — A 
The exhibition of largo samples of such timbers vv ould be beneficial, though the establishment 
of small Goreiiiment timber dcpdtb at laige ccuties might perhaps be a better solution 
to the problem 

Q 4 — Is it not the case that the use of .Sictk/ for matchcb is rendoied dillicult owing 

to the objection taken to its dark colour, and vv is not tins objection overlooked in the Forest 

Depaitniciit bulletin on the subject’ IIovv can i purely commercial diflicult} of this sort 
be ascertained and estimated ? — A The question of colour was no doubt one of the factors 
which militated against Stmtd for matches, but this vv is by no means the primary objection 
The piincipal difliculty is that the stick is not stiong enough, owing to the twisted nature 
of i laige pioportion of the limber Moicovei, 5i«’ai timber being open and loose-grained 
rcndcis it impossible to cut a uniloimly square stick, which results in an uneven iiiatch-licad ' 

The aiisvv Cl to the last poitioii of question No 1 is "By the appointmeiit of a hlatch 

Expert ^ 

Q 6 — Describe the qualifications, ti lining, and duties of a I crest Commercial Otbcei and 
tho leorgaiii/ation of the Forest Commcicnl Sen Ice — A The outstanding qualifications, 
which the Foiest Commercial Officci should have aie — 

(i) A good business tiainiug 

(ii) It would be prcfoiablc that tho man should possess some knowledge of timber,, 
though this is not absolutely iiecess iry, as infoiraation on technical qualities 
of timber can be supplied to him, while he will soon pick up a commercial 
woikiug knowledge of the tinibei trale 

The next point concoins tiaining, preferably the man should bo lecruitcd from tho com 
meicial community in India and should have had it least three rears' exponcuce as an 
Assistant in a business fiim 

As legards tho duties of a Foicst Commercial Ofllcer he should primarily bo a liaison 
ofiicei between the Foiest Department and tho commercial world 

As such his duty should bo — ^ 

(1) to deal with sales of timber and minor foiest produce, 

(2) to introduce on to the maiket both timbeiB and minorfoiest j’roductsfoi which 

theio 16 at present no sale, 

(3) to keep in touch with the markets foi 'forest piodueo and issue statistics 

on tho same , 
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(4) to answer enquiries made bj Govern mcnt offcials and private peisons in 

‘ ' connection witb his work , and 

(5) to supervise experiments earned out in his piovince in connection with forest 

products ^ 

There should, in niy opinion, be at least one such commercial officer attached to each 
Province, vho should work under the geiienl supeivision and oideis of the Chief Conservator 
or Conseivator, as the case may be, and tlie Director of Industnes should be kept in touch with 
the progress of his work 

I now wish to modify my original note undei Question No 57 in which I suggested, that 
the Diiector of Industries should direct the work ot the Commercial branch of the Foiest 
Department I think that this would not be such a suitable ariangement as the alternative 
now suggested 

Q 6 — Can Government with advantage put down the movable tramways, etc , mentioned 
in your leply to Question No 108, or should this be left to forest contractors, or m the case of 
moio peimanent railways to outside pin ate agency? — A The Forest Department, with or 
without the advice of the Forest Engineer, tan quite well lay down a movable tramway, 
piiov idcd the motive power is by diaught animals, and in the case of departmental working 
of the foiest, the Department should certainly do this 

When through purobaseis or ^lontractois the procedure \ ould be difterent in the caso 
of short and long peiiod leases lYith a lease extending over at least five years the contiactoi ^ 
could well afford to buy and lay down his own tiam-line, whereas in the case of annual sales 
Government might perhaps purchase the line and rolling-stock and lease it annually to the 
purchaser, who would lay down the line to suit his requirements 

Q 7 — How should the Foiest Department be financed — as capital expenditure from loans, 
or out of revenue? — A A forest property differs from any other estate,'such as lubbei or 
tea, in that it has been acquired with a large proportion of its maximum possible stock already 
existing, whereas the plautei has to cieate his ab tnitto In other words, the great ma 30 iity 
of forests are in a position to produce, at least tempoiaiily, a very handsome dividend without 
further expenditure being incurred on them fiom the moment they are acquired 

Now, since this capital has been found by Piovidence without the existing generation 
having provided one iota towards it, it is obviously unjust to the future geneiation that the 
present one should reap too largelv where it has not sown In other words, it is up to us to 
put back a fail pioportion ot the vast piopoity we have been given free, in order to at least 
maintain its paying capacity 'for our successors, in place of handing it on to them in a damaged 
and depreciated condition — 

So long as the Foiest Department is geueiously provided with funds to allow of a proper 
development of its lesouices it scorns to me that it is immaterial whether these funds are 
prov ided from revenue or from loans. 

It IB obvious, however, that in certain cases wheie forests have deteriorated through abuse, 
oveifelling, oi other causes fellings may have to be teinpoiarily suspended for a number of 
vears with the result that the revenue might foi a number of years fall to ml, in which case 
funds for the reconstitution of the forest would have to be provided from outside 

Q 8 — To what extent is the succe's of the tuipentine industry due to assistance 
rendered by-the Forest Research Institute ? — A The advice of the Chemical Adviser to this 
Institute has been sought by, and given to, the turpentine factories in the United Provinces and 
the Punjab on numerous occasions, and at least one important item in the system of distil- 
lation at present in force was adopted as a lesult of suggestions made by him 

Q 9 —It is not necessarv that the officers attached to the Economic Section should be 
in a position to test the products they have to deal with on a fairly large commercial scale ? 

If so, how IS this to beqiiovided for? — A Itis essential that this Institute should be in a 
position to prepare large samples in order to confirm laboratory tests At piesent, with few 
exceptions, we have to submit the raw material to mauufactureis for testing, this system has 
many disadvantages With the object of undertaking such work in this Institute proposals 
hav'eheen submitted to the Government of India for the extension of the buildings and 
workshops BO as to include the following plant which will make it possible to prepare 
products on a semi-commercial scale — 

1 A tan extract plant of I ton capacity v 

2 A destructive distillatiofl plant of ^6 cwt capacity 

3 A pulp plant of 6-8 cwt capacity 

i A solvent extraction plant of a thousand pounds capacity 

0 Steam stills of various types, which w e already have in stock 

6 A thirty-ton timber-testing machine 

Item Nos 1 and 5 are already in India and the lest have been indented for and will, it 
13 hoped, be supplied before long 

{IFttncss did not give otal evidence) 
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]\rn J A PiEGiint, LTC, Tamiin Jhjicrt to (he Goicnin’cnt of India 

WjltTTI^N ];,\IDr^CF 
The atatlttlh tan'-tnjfs of India 

Duiiiig the last jCTi uhI ciglit monllis since inj 'll rn il 111 India 1 iiaic Imd the oppor- 
tunity of making soicril ovtonded toms in diifercnt p irts of tlio coiinliy including JJiiuna , 
and III merj district I linic Mfiitcd I lia\o liecn struck witli the largo number of intnial 
tanstiiffs at hand But as 1 am asked to write on aiatlahh tanslnjff I think it i.ill bo wise 
to sub-classify the latlci is follows — 

(I) Tausluffs a^allablc for laigc aicis of India 

(II) Tmstuffs aiailablc in aaiions districts locally 

(III) Tanstuffs aaailablo foi sjiccial uses 

Of these, classes (I) and (III) aio iicccssaiily more restricted than class (II) in tint there 
arc so many taiislutTs Futiicienth abundant in ,i giicii district which are, however, from one 
cause or another, of insuthcicnt value to sbind freight charges to any greit distance But 
there are, on the other hand, a coii«iderable numbei of tanstiifFb which, owing to such factors 
is abundance, cheapness, strength, or special characteristics of tlic taniiin-pnnciple will 
justify their conveyance by the means available to centres of the tanning industry The 
Catsta anriculata ol the South, which finds such enormous application almost all (over the 
Indian Bcninsula, being often profitably conveyed very long distances h\ nil, icalircs prices 
out of all proportion to its jicrcciitago o/ tannin for the simjilc reason that this taiistufi! is so 
safe in operation that it is said to be “fool-proof'" It is doubtful vvhcthci there is any 
other tanning material yielded by Nature which is so uniformly successful even an epite of 
carelessnesses which often obt nil 111 its application But Iiid’a has a number of other tan- 
stuffs possessing mciits of their own and from which, in some cases, ciiu illy useful leathers can 
bo made jirovided the taniici is educated in their u'C and cvciciscs careful supervision of the 
tanning pi occss. Some of those tanstuffs may bo applied singly , others are better in more 
or loss complex mixtures Others, again, while not ncccs'-.irily useful throughout the wliolc 
process of tanning, may, novel thcless be invalu iblo for special propel lies exorcisctl .at certain 
points Such are the common Myiabolains used so much at the finish of the proce-s with 
Tuiwad and similar taunagob, as a “ bleachiug'” agent , also ' Sumac ' and otlier agents used 
in tho ictauniiig of half-tanned hides I im aware that there nro taniiors who use ^Ivrabolnms 
in admixture with Babul in the cailicr stages of tho tanning process, but their use would 
appear to mo then gcnenl rather than special In any case they constitute a tanstufr widelv 
in demand all over India Tho Myrabolam tree (7'trwt/mfi(J though widely distri- 

buted, is not found cvciywheic, and it pay s to send coiiFigiiiticnts lojig distances by ml in 
India — not to mention the enormous export to Luropo in tho peace times of tho past Tliore 
are even distiicts glowing their own Aljrabolams who find tint it pay i to import by i iil 
“nuts” of known high giadc, such, ey, as Jubbiilpores and Bimlis, for best woik, rather 
than use the probably inflated “iiiit^' which is commonest neai at hand Jlyrabolams, then, 
are to be icgardcd along with Turwad as univti-al tanstuffs To them I would add tho 
Babul (Acacia arabica) bark because of its wide, though scaicely gcnenl, distiibution and 
of the enormous quantities of it consumed ninually in Northern India I am aware tint 
in Sind this tice grows almost pure, but I have been struck with its otcurrencc heio and there 
in most parts of India that I have visited , and more particularly' in the cxtienio South I saw 
very many thick groves of this species, especially in the iieighbouihood of t inks and shallow 
pieces of watei , and the fact that at present it finds practically' no application in Southern 
Madras as a tanstuff should not be taken as indicating that it never could be so used 

To the abov e three tanstuffs I would add the following as potential tanstuffs for moio or 
less universal application — Anogensnt latifolia leaves, PhgUaiithns cmhltca twig biik, 
Canssa spinal um \ca,\es , Zizijphus lylopprns (Gothar) fiuit. Cassia fistula baik, hahua 
(Terminalia aijiina) bark, various Mangroves, Sal, Divi divi, Cacsatpinui digi/na pods, and 
Acacia leucophlciai 


TanstvJjs available for laigc areas of India 

(1) Cassia auricnlala — so well ^nown and widely distributed as to need no further 
description here Sly best analysis showed 21 per cent, but I understand that analyses 
sometimes run as high as 24 per cent The proportioi. of iion-Tannm to Tannin is low , viz , 
= -itj and the tannage, though of the Catechol class, is aoft and mellow, as is well 
known 

It may he well to add heie that I do not regaid the fact of an excess of nou-Tanuiu ovci 
Tannin (^>1) as necessarily tending to the condemnation of tho tanstuff I mention 
latei lu this. paper, under “ Canssa spmaram” a iion-Taunm which is distinctly bciioliual, but 
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in oases where the non-Tannm possesses no particnlai merit of its own, the tanstuff with 
^ MilUuatuially he the bettei , an'd for the purposes of manuficture of E\{iaol, this 
IB specially the case „ 

(2) {a) Babul [Acacta aiabtea) bail — as well known in the North as Cassta anncvlata is 
in the South, but by no means so easy to apply with a certainty of good lesults except in the 
hands of an experienced tanner I learn from Captain Guthrie, Deputy Conti oiler for Hides, 
Madias, who has done much work on Babul, that its average tannin content shou n by a 
large number of his analyses was 13 4 pei cent with S 6 pei cent of soluble “ iion-Tannin ” 

[b) Babul pods — I believe that hli Puran Singh, the Forest Chemist, has done considei- 
able woik on this'pod, but I am not aware with what final results I append mv analyses of 
(i) pods, dried green, with seeds, as fai as possible, lemoied afteiwaids, and (it) ripe 
busks without seeds picked up off the ground 




(•) 

(>•) 

Tannin 

* 

16 86 

19 70 

Soluble mn Tannin , 


26 43 

2709 

Insoluble matter 


66 71 

6315 




100 00 

100 00 


non Tannin 

10 

1 1 


Tannin 

1 

1 


The coloui measmement of the filtered infusion of the iipe husks showed — calculated to 5 
Grams pei Litre Tannin strength — Red units 7, and Yellow units 30 

Owing to the very wide distribution of Babul, as ilieady mentioned, furthei work from 
the tanning standpoint must be undeitaken on these pods The difticulty so fai has been the 
tendency of the infusion to ferment, but this was not apparent in husks without seeds, which 
probably constitute a potential geneial tanstuff of the future The matter w ill be gone into 
more fully from the practical standpoint, at Maihai, when time permits 

(3) Myrabolams — Myrabolams of good quality may vaiy between 30 and 45 per cent of 
lannin, but by crushing and removal of the stones of the fruit, the residual “ flesh ” constitut- 
ing two-thirds of its weight has an aveiage of 50 per cent tannin, and Esociet has introduced 
this Clashed piodiict — which packs veiy close into bags — to the Euiopean market — before the 
war — with success The kernels, I am told, only contain some 6 pei cent of tannin The nuts 
crushed have been fiist carefully picked and cleaned at the collecting centre, hence the fine 
product obtained 

(4) Anogeissus Lattfoha leaves (Dhawa) — Much has beer already written with lefeience 

to this tanstuff pioneered by the Esociet, Maihai Its wide distribution almost throughout 
India has been pointed out, and a number of analyses also have been published showing that 
its leaves may vary at least from 15 pel cent to 50 per cent in tanmn-content according to 
their age, the young led leaves and shoots being the uchest These would appear to bo more 
abundant and to retain then led colour and high percentage of tannin until of larger size in 
Southern India than in the Nortli, and according to the Conseivatoi of Forests, Southern 
Circle, Madias, P M Lushington, Esq , I F S , in the Palm hills ^Kodaikanal Ghat) new 
'flushes ■' have been observed to recur almost every mouth An analysis of Mi Lushington’s 
‘ Rosy Sumac’, which is prepared from these led leaves, showed 49 31 per cent of tannin with 
14 03 per cent of soluble ‘ non-tannins ’ on dig The infusion was almost colouiless (very faint 
tinge of yellow) The expeiience of the Esociet Tannm Research Factory is that the no- 
yeims leaves (espcelallv the fine quality which is referred to as 'Sumac’) have a 

bleaching action on almost any other moie highly coloured tanstuff with which they are 
admixed , and this tanstuff is, therefoie, extremely valuable in mixture tannages although by 
itself it produces a rathei hard lOathei with a gieeuish tinge Its tannin belongs to the 
Pyrogallol i lass and shows almost identically the^samc reactions as Sicilian ' Sumac ’ prepared 
Ivom Bhiis cortaiia Furthei, the Dhawa ‘Sumac’ (te, ground leaves) resemble Sicilian 
‘ Sumac ’ in smell and in appearance, unless a very laige piopoition of the iich led leaves aie 
present as in Mi Lushmgton’s Rosy ‘ Sumac uhith has a reddish tinge 

(5) Phyllanihus Embhca — The twig baik of this tiee has been proved at Maihar to be a 
most valuable ingredient in various mixture tannages worked out there although the matuie 
bark was low in tannin (about 10 per cent), and not useful m leather, making 

An analysis of this twig woik is as follows— result caLulated to dig — 


Tannin 


21 60 

Soluble non-Tannin 


1718 

Insoluble mutter 


6123 



100 00 


Non-T«mun 1 

Tannin “ 1 26 


• Tlie rat'o otuon Tanniiw (o laaiiin is at inuaus places m tins paper expressed as •' 
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Tho other two samples showed respectively 19 per rent and 20 pei cent o£ tannin with, 
in each case, only about 10 per cent of soluble iion-tannins Averjiecent analysis by Lead 
(Pb ) method done in the Ilesoarch Factoiyin iho com^iinsow ol Phi/llanthus cvibhca bole 
balk and twig baik gives the further conhiination of 12 pei cent tannin in tiio foimcr and 
25 pel cent in the lattei 

The tannin of Plujllunthm evihlted penef rates well and gnes both weight and 
plumpness to the leathei It is found in BUfTicicnt quantity within reach of most parts of 
India, and though nca 01 exactly gregaiious, the trees are often quite near neighbouis in an 
average jungle 

Tho fiuit of this tieo has been aery long knowui as a tanning matoiial iindoi the name 
of “Embhc" Mjiabolams, which have been exported to Europe and used there to some 
extent on a commercial scale Great attention is at piesent being paid at Jlaihai to the 
collection of this fruit which analyses over 30 per cent of tannin when taken green It is 
too early to say at jireseut under what conditions of collection it will yield good leathers, but 
this matter will be elucidated by the Reseaich Factoiy at Maihar At least tho tanstuff seems 
piomising on om piesent icsults. althoftgh in the past it has oJilv yielded a aery poor grade 
of leathei as a " self-tan” 

I was infoimcd by a Village Headman yvhen in tho Bclgaum Division that dui mg a 
deaith of common Mjiabolams t^everal Tcais ago the local tanners turned to the leaves, ind 
not to the fiuit, of tho cwWicc as a substitute, with fair results .iccoiding to 

their own stitcmcut An analysis of mine of these leaves was as follows — talenlatcd to 
(hy — 


Tannin 

Soluble non Tannm 
IiiBoliible mailer 


2783 
1012 
51 03 


100 00 




Hon Tan nin 1 

Innnin “15 

Preliminaiy practical tests at Maihai have not so far been encouraging; but tho mattci 
IS not vet icgaided as determined and fuithcr woik on the leavesjs being taken up 

(0) Cartssa SjHunrtim leaics (Karundah) — widely distnhutcd m many parts of India, 
often on dry slopes at tho base of hills , averages about 10 pel cent of tannin, has shown 
itself a valuable ingredient in mixtuie tannages on account of its plumping properties The 

proportion of — is about but wo hav e reached the conclusion that heie the 
non-tannin is of peculiar value for its plumping action on tho leather 

(7) Zizy f his Xylopyttis (fiothai) frail — A number of analyses of Gothar fruit with-" 
out stones has been cairicd out with v'aiy ingrcsiiUs up to over 20 pei cent of tannin m a ripe 
sample A single estimation of a sample from the East Coast show ed as much as .‘if per cent 
by Lead (Pb ) method, but this has not been coiifii mod in my other samples done by cither 
Hide Pow’der oi by Lead (Pb ) method Tlie niattei is still being invcstigitcd with 
repeated analj'ses for the leason that the sepal atioii of stones fiom flesh is expensive, and 
it IS important to note just at what time of the year the fiuit is iicheat in tannin Mr 
Eraymouth has lecently discoveied auentiiely new application of Gothar fiuit in the tannery 

I may mention that this fruit yields a very gummy infusion and Mi Fiay mouth has found 
that strong Gothar liquors, which me both gummy and icid, have a rem likable plumping 
action on hides suspended in them at tlio outset of tanning These liquois fuithei impait 
hardly any colour at all to tho leather, but the gieat point in the discov ery is that tho gum 
itself wmuld appeal to bo very largely absorbed into tho hide substance and that after a sus- 
pension of, say, 7 days’ time, it may, in tho mam, bo removed by washing, when it leav^es 
the hides in such an “ open” condition that’bn being moved to strongci tannin liquors they 
absorb tannin with remarkable evenness and rapidity and apparently wi( bout any bad effects 
at all, as ‘ half-tanned ’ leather which has boon so tieated comes out soft, mellow, pliable, and 
with a smoothness of gram hitherto unattaiiicd it the end of the tanning piooess It is 
interesting that in the Leathei Tiades Rev icw dated 'Jth January 1918, just to hand heie. 
Dr Andrew Tuinbull and Ml T B Carmichael have taken out a patent for the use of a 
starch jelly m combination with tanning matciials where, they claim, that a very strong 
tannin solution may lie employed without any “ drawing ” of tho giain We, here, have long 
been aware of tho large amount of the gum contained in Gothar fruit, which has compelled 
me to use special treatment 111 its analysis But it is quite independently of tho discoveries 
embodied in the above-mentioned patent that Mr Fraymouth has discovered that this very^ 
gummy thick Gothar liquor has this remarkable efect, which he has already turned to 
practical account in the routine of the Maihar Tannery wheie all hides receive this prelimi- 
nary treatment with the Gothai liquors to the very great benefit of the ultimate leather. 
The Gothar tree is very widely distiibuted 

(8) Cassia Ptslnla (Konat) — largely used in the Madias Presidency as a diluent foi the 
Cassia aunculata I cannot speak of it as yet from practical esjioiience, but it is lepiitod to 
contain from 9 to 12 per cent of tannin 
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(9) Ttnntnaha Ai;7ina — veiy largely found along the banks of tv ater-oomses m mosc 
parts of India By itself it yields a someivhat harsh leather, but it is very -valuable 
for sole leather tanning Mr Fraymouth’s experience over a number of jears both 
in Rewah and at Maihar is ,that the bark averages about 22 per cent tannin The 
outer bark may be stripped from the tree and renews itself within a year provided the cambium 
IB not disturbed This tanstuff was largely used successfully by Mi Fraymouth in the 
Rewah State Tannery from 1911 onwards for leathers produced there, and has been supphed 
regularly for three years to two tanneries at Cawnpore with equally good results 
Ml Fra3'mouth has a simple and ingenious cutter foi flicking off the outer layers of the 
bark, wuthout damage to the cambium 

(10) Slangioves — These, though not of very general distribution in large quantities in 
the Indian Peninsula, cover an enormous area in the Siindeibans and all along the coast of 
Burma from Arakan to Victoria Point, including very many of the islands of the Mergui 
Archipelago They are also abundant in the Andaman Islands and vv eie so, at one time, on the 
South-'West Coast of the Indian Peninsula, but now they have been very largely cut out to 
make loom f 01 the cultivation of oocoanuts and paddy They may) however, be regatded as 
available for large areas of Burma and North-Eastern India 

(a) The commonest of all in Burma is Shtzophora Mueronata -which is known as the 
“ common mangrove , The following is the analysis of a sample collected at Killai, 
South Aicot District (Madras) — calculated to (hy — 


Tannin 




22 17 

Solnbla non-Tannm 

• « 



16 76 

Insoluble matter 




61 07 





10000 


Non-Tannin 

1 




Tannin “ 13 

Othei samples from Burma have shown variations from about 19 to 29 pei cent according 
to Hooper I regaid my sample as rather low The Agrioultuial Ledger of 1902, No 1, 
states on page 35 that the tiee a IS called “p}U-bin'' by the Buimans 

and “ Bakan ” by the Malays But the latter is evidently a misprint for " Bakau " My 
experience, however, is that the IS not “Bakau” at all, but " Buis " 

or “Bewis", of which I had some experience in Borneo “Bakau" is known in Burmese 
as “ Payon (pronounced Pd Ydn) which, accoiding to the District Forest Officer, South 
Tenasserim, has not yet been botanically classified I have seveial years' experience of the 
use of the bark of this tree for the preparation of Tannin Extracts in Borneo It is also 
very abundant in Southern Burma 

(&) B/nzophoia conpigata is often associated with B mueronata and has similai 
properties 

(c) There aie also two or three species of Brugmera yielding similar baiks I append 
an analysis of Biugutera cargophglloules from the Madras East Const, the figures of which are 
as follows — calculated to dig — 


Tannin 


18-11 

Soluble non Tannin 


1C 49 

Insoluble matter 


71 10 



100 00 


Non Tannin 1 



^Tannin ^ 176 



The three foregoing “ JIangroves " could, in my opinion, be mixed +ogethei even in 
varying proportions without making very much ffifference to an extract, and the same 
piobably applies to direct tannage 

(d) Cciiops loxhurghtana and candolleana — These trees aie abundant in the Sunderbans 
as well as in Burma A sample from the former district, via Calcutta, taken from a bulk 
consignment of Ceitops roxitirghiana supplied ‘ to- a tannery, gave me the following 
figures — calculated to drg — 


Tnnnm 





• 


27 73 

Soluble non lannm . 

• • 

• « 





816 

Insolnblo matter 


• 

• 

• 


r 

6412 


10000 


>■011 Tivnnia 1 
'laiinm 

while a sample of C caniioi/eaiio I brought from South Aicdb (Madias) only showed 22 6 
per cent of tannin with 10 72 per cent of soluble non tannins But my own experience has 
shown me that theie is a gieat variation in even the identical species of Mangroves, so that 
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for either the C Uoxhirghmia oi candoUeana, I could not take thCbC as tjpical figuies, The 
two species aie so alike that they were ahvajs mixed up in collection hv the natucs of 
Boinco and the oulj distinction they m ido between them n as to call one hig (“has'ii") and 
tUe othei little (" ketchil”) Both wont b} the name ol "Tangah ” I ha\e iniself anahsed 
samples of these haiks shouuig as much as 10 pei cent tannin I personally hi\e aluays 
regarded these Ccriops as inoio suited foi the mamif ictnro of a dye extract of the chaiactei 
oi Acaita cafcchu “ Gulch ” than foi use in the tauuerj But the Bsouct Tannin Ilcsciieh 

Factoiy has been able not onlj to use G'o/rta (Ct/ioyn loihurg/iiaiia) baik in niixtiiics with 

good lesults, but b} the s} stem of contact tannage applied theic the\ liaie produced i halt 
tanned leather of good coloui and qualit}, wlicic I have hithcito seen nothing but haul and 
haisii leather from tins JlangiONO iloiic The “Goran" {Cinop'< lOxbnrglnana) c\isb in 
the bund iibaiis in such qiiaiitit} that it sells m Calcutta at oiiU about aim is '•ix pti maiind, 
and it IS equally ibund nit in Burma, Mala} i, and main othci tiopic il countiics so that it might 
well ioini an lugiedient of mixture t inn iges at least 111 those countims, if not eicn fuither 
ifield Theie ire inaiiT otlioi jMangioies which jield most pioinibing anahses, hut have vet 
to bo tiled on the practic il scale Amongst them I would mention — 

{d) Two species 0 / Cat apa — Molncccnsis aud ohoiala — A sample of the baik of the list 
named gave me the icmaikahle result in Boineo, of oicr 00 per cent of tannin 11 is found 
in most pails of the up))ei JIangioic stietches, but it IS =carcoly giegaiious, and the Chief 
Coiiseivatoi of Foicsls m Burma has made luangenients f jr expeiiments, it my request, 
legal ding its piopagation 

(t) The IIcrtltcTa fomet — a fine tiinbei lice — i, beomepoitcd is a tan«UilI jielding 

a leathei of good coloui, but a sample leceived from Calcutta was most disappointing in 
Bhowmg onl} 7 pei cent of tannin ‘ 

M} own feeling with leg nd to Mangroves is that as i class thev almost all jnesout 
tanning pos-ibihtics, moie espcciilly foi iwc in mixture tmnages I uelieic thatin most 
distiicts the light dry-land tanstuff or tanstiiJTs foi admixtuie with them, to impiove the 
colour and the qualitv of the leather, will be foi thconung, and 1 would much like to take 
up this woik in Buima at roine tunc if the opportnnitj picsonts itself 

It ma} perhaps inteiest the Commission to know that an area around Mergui, South Burma, 
of some tliiity miles showed much smiHer Mangroves than in other parts I have v’lsitcd, for 
the reason that piior to tlio w 11 all the liigei trees had been cut out for cxpoit of the birlc to 
Germany, which suggests that the Germans must have diseovcicd 'the piofitablo application 
of these balks 

(11) lial {Shoica robnsla) — Tlic bark of this tiecv uies verv muth in tannin and has a 
high colour Buttlie Maihai llcscardi F ictor} has prepaicd levther-^ of beautiful pale t-oloui 
with mistuies 111 which it constituted up to one-third The best leather was obluned with 
oiie-third e loh of Golhai {Ztzyphis tylopyrus) fruit, CanSin sptnaiiim {Kannidah) leives, 
and the S il bark I have analjsed a number of samples of this bark whieh varv trom 5 to *) 
per cent taunni-contont, and but for the enormous distribution of the Sal, especially in 
A’orthern India, it would hardl} tome into consideration as a tanstuff It is beciuso so much 
Sal timbei is felled b} the Forest Dopirlmont, the bark being simply a waate pioduct, that 
on account of its cheapness it has found a limited use in tanneries up to now, aud might, in 
time, to come, find a laigei application Mr "W A Friv mouth, I' C S , the Director of the 
Esocict Tannin Rcseaich Factory, has devised and patented i method of toncentration of 
tanstuffs by separation of the b 11 k into fibre and a powder “ concentrate ”, and I have found 
that in some cases tlic tanniii strength of tho powder thus obtained has been double that of 
the oiiginal balk I may mention that the young leaves of Sal liave analysed nearly 23 S4 
pel cent of tannin bv Chromed Hide Powdei An analysis of another sample earned out 
by Mr S F Chowdiy by Lead (Pb ) method showed 20 5 per cent of taiinin The young 
leaves, therefoio, hold out a promise is a tanstuff of the future 

(13) Cacsalptiiia Coi tarta — the common Dtvt dtvt — Iloopei states in the Agiicultuial 
Ledger of 1902, No 1, that tho Indian Dtvt dtvt, Hist intioduced into this couuti} from 
Ameiica, hid been found by Piofcssor Dunstan to give an average of about 30 pei cent of 
tannin, while tho American pmducl may contain from 30 to 50 per cent An analysis of 
piinc, fioma bulk, two mauuds, rcceivcdf 10111 Madras — showed calculitcd to dty bark — 


Taiimu 


t 

* 

1152 

Soluble iiou ruuuiu 


* • 

• 1 • 

23 57 

Insoluble untlcr 

• 

( 

Non Tnnmn _ 
U'aiimn 

1 

1 9 

. 3191 

100 00 


But, in this ease, I had removed tho useless seeds befoie analysis Dtvt dm is cultivated in 
many paits of ludii It is used mainly foi heavy leather tannage aud I found it was applied 
ynetty laigely at tho Chiome Leather Co '’s Tanneiy at P illavaram (Madias), w’hich fiim do 
not turn out half-tanned, but finished, leather Dtvt dtvt is said to bo useful foi lapid diuni 
I tannages of light leatheis, and in this case it gives a good colour But in the heavy tannage 
it IS apt to develop a dark colour the foimatiou of which-*— Proctoi indicates — may, to some 
extent, be pievented by the use oi an antiseptic. 
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(13) Caesaljitnta Digyna — Pods o£ tins (seeds removed) aie lepoiled to contain between 
50 and -CO per cent of tannin, and this should be piaeticalij investigated in Bengal, Assam 
and throughout Burma, wheie it is plentiful, though with its high peicentage of tannin it 
should have prospects of univeisal application 

iy A) '^Acacia Leucopldm — Distiibution very geneial , gives a daik-colourcd tan with a 
violet tinge which has been objected to It has been proved at Jlaihai to be capable of 
yielding a good colouied leather by ‘Poiridge ^ tanning and might pi ob ably, in due time, 
find a more extended applieation I am awaie of its having been used to a limited extent 
by tanneis in Northern India 


II — Tanstuffs availalle in vaitous dtsfiicfs locally 

(1) Xyha dolaln/onim — North and Cential Kanara (Bombay), South ICanaia 
(Madras), and Burma — Is abundant both above and below the Ghats in Central and Noith 
Kanaia and, I am told, grows almost pure on the laterite hills in South Kanaia (Madias 
Presidency) Mi G H Butter worth, I F S , Divisional Forest Officer foi the Cential Division, 
Kanaia, computed that in thiee of his Forest Compaitraents it constitutes respectively 26, 28, 
and 30 pei cent of the timber, and the trees sometimes lun up to five feet in giith FIi G 
Dodgson, Divisional Foicst Officer, North Kanara, instanced ten of his compartments in winch 
the average percentage of the tree was 24 He stated that the timber is not used there, and 
the wood can only be disposed of as fuel to the Eailway Company But if the tiee weie cut 
primarily with regard to the tanner and the extract manufacturei — the lattei using the wood 
which produces a valuable extract — I take it that theie would be no objection on the part of 
the Forest Department who seem, in this part of the woild, to find no othei u=e toi the 
wood, whereas thioughout Burma, and m South Kauoia undei the Madias Govcinment, the 
timber is higlilj valued and the baik and saw'-dust would onty be available as a waste product 
from fellings Mi P M Lushington, IFS, Conseivatoi of Forests, Southein Ciicle, 
Madias, estimates (h it of the bark some 1,200 tons would be available fiom fellings in 
South Kanara But as inanj trees of the speems aio to be cut out this jeai at Kottiyui bv 
Ml A "W Lushington theie is little doubt that much larger quantities of baik would soon 
be available if wanted 1 have an anal v sis of a Burma sample of the baik which shows the 
following figures— calculated todiy — 


Tannm 


14 45 

SolnWo non Taimin 


17 05 

Insoluble matter 


C8 60 



100 00 


Noll Tannin 1^2 
Tnnmn *“ 1 

My latest infoimation IS, howevei, that there IS some slight difference between the Burma 
species and the Indian In Burma the whole of the Railway system is laid on sleepers of the 
(foZfl&rj/m wiM, and theie should be an enoimouB quantity of waste bark ind also saw- 
dust available in that Province The wood is not veiy iich in tannin, but contains a high pio- 
portion of tannin to non-tanninan — impoitaiit point in cxtiact manufactuie — and is reported 
to yield an extract veiy similai to that of the South American Quebracho wmod 

(2) Termtnalia Iclcrica — I learnt diiiing mv visit to the Belgauml Division that this was 
very common in Cential and Eastern Kanara, but it is more oi less pievalcnt in most parts of 
India, including Buima hly own work on this tanstuff indicates that the twig bark shows 
10 pel cent tannin on dty, with C pei cent of non-taniiin, whereas the matin e baik shows 
7 per cent of tannin and 12 75 per cent of non-tanniii The colour is also distinctly bettei 
in the case of the twig baik and I should not legaid the mature hark as worth much 
consideiation In the meantime, we keep the twig biik in mind for fuithei expeiiments 
when time permits, and the fruit is also listed foi investigation 

(3) Gama nlarginata — This tree is abundant in Southern hladias My attention was 

called to it by Mr Lushington, and we subsequently found that it was actually in use in a 
large tannery in I richinopoly where it was admixed with Cassia fistvla, the mixtuie being 
used as a “ diluent" foi Tuiwad The Managei of the Tannery seemed hardly to distinguish 
between the two balks , they have similar names in Tamil, the Cassia fistula being called 
‘Konai’ and the £7iTj*tff 'Saiai Konai' It occurs to me, therefore, that possibly 

the same confusion may exist elsewhere m Madras tanneries The tannin of C marginaia 
lies mainly in the middle part of the bark In mv rough tests referred to in my Madias 
Report I estimated its proportion at undei 1 0 per cent and I now find that Hoopei found some 
G per cent in the sample he analysed This tanstuff would, therefore, scarcely be worthy of 
mention except foi the fact that it is in actual use m Madras 

(4) Hatties — "Wattles of the Nilgiiis and the Palm Hills ire of three species, viz , 
Acacia deem rens, Acacia mclanoiylon, s.'ai. Aracta dealhafa The baik of these trees might 
even now find a limited use in the tanneneo, but theie are no gieat quantities as yet available, 
probably not more than 200 tons a month, of all the three kinds put together If a greater 
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demand foi the Watllo timber bo cre.'itcd more bark ^vonld natuially be annually available, 
but vitbout evtoiisive planting it mil bo a long time before the Wattle bail: could be regard- 
ed as a geneially valuable tanstull in Madras I undcisland tliat two gentlemen have applied 
for large oouccssions in the Nilgiris for the cultivation of the Wattle — Acacta tlccurrens — 
the species jielding tbo richest tan bark ]3ut I tbink tins is mainly ^vitli a new to the 
manufacture of ovtiact in the future, the Wattle extract being much appreciated in Ehgland 
The experiments earned out at Maihar indicated rather Imisb tannage even in mixtiue, but 
the Wattle baiks, if ivailablc in sufficient quantity, would, doubtless, prove very useful in tbo 
futuio in solo leather tannage , and so I feel thev niaj rightly bo mentioned here as poicnhal 
tanstuffs ylcflcm e/rcHH mis bark has over 30 per cent, and has been reported with over 40 
pel cent tannin. 

The othei two species are less iich, but a bulk of the mixed baiks of all three species has 
been supplied to the IMaihar Research Factory from 5fr Riolimond, I F S , District Forest 
Officer, Nilgiris, at the request ot Mr Fraymouth, and will shoitly be reported on Mi 
Fiajmoutb's feeling is that tlieio might now bo sufficient of the barks used mixed, for use in 
local tanneiies, while tbeio would not be any really large quantity unless the supply is 
increased b} cultivation, which would natunll}’' be of the best species 

(5) Minis mysoicnm ~—l evaimiiod samples of the twig bark and leaves received at 
Mailni by the courtesy of Afi Lusliington, the analyses being as follows — calculated to 
(hg — 




Tnlp but 

Leaves 

Tannin . 

• 

16 52 

13-01 

Soluble non Tannin 


15 <-1 

UOS 

Insoluble matter 


CGOl 

72 83 


10000 lOOVX) 


Non Tannin _ 

1 

11 

laittiin 

1 X 

1 


Colour analjBis calculatcil to 
Stnndaril Tannin strength 

ned 

3 

3 0 

of 5 Grams per Litre 

lellon 

C 

87 


The twig bark partiouhilv is proniisjiig, and both bark and leaves are remarkably free 
fiom colour This tanstuff ought to be fully investig.ated practically at the Madras Leather 
Trades School ns it is of particular interest in Southern India 

(G) Anacardinm ocetdentale — (Cashew iint Tree) Tins tree, although originally an 
importation from South America, is cultivated very largely in Madras Jly analysis of the 
bark — sample received from the Director of Industries, Madras — was as follows— c.alculated 
to diy — 


Tannin 

» 

0 43 

Soluble non Tannin 

• 

0 40 

Inaolnblc matter 


8117 



KXHX) 


Non Tannin __ 1 



Innnin 1 


The tannin appears to bo of 

tbo Pyrogallol class. 

The inner bark seems to contain a 


led dye, 

(7) Mlijjllanthis Molyphylhis — A sample of the twag bark leceived from JIi Lusliington 
showed the following analysis— calculated to diy — 


Tannin . 




IG51 

Solnblo non Tannin 

» 

t 

■ 

OGO 

Insoluble matter , 

• 



73 89 





100 00 


i 


Non 1 ftiinin __ 1 
Taiiiuii 17 

Mr Lushington suggested that, as Mhyllantliui jtolypTiylhis was plentiful in Madias, it might 
be used along with, or in place of, Piyllanthis cmblica twig bark, and tliovgh on this result 
it shows itself somewhat inferior in tannin to the latter, its use in this vv.iy would appeal 
practicable jo- 


* 
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The following is a list of other trees in the Madras Presidency which have given good 
indications on rough tests, but on which I have had no time as yet to work further — 

Kame of Species 

(8) Diospyros cmbryoptcris 

“ Panicbinga ” — mat u r c 
barl. 

(9) Grewia tilioofoha — red leaves 


(10) Odina wodier bark and 

loaves 

(11) Tbespicia populnca barl 

(12) Cocos nucitera , tbe well 

known cocoanut fibre 

■V 


(13) Barnngtonia racemoaa leaves 


On the 2oth January I leceived a letter from Mi G A Baker, the owner of laige 
Estates, — ^including an area of uncut Mangrove swamp — at Komarom ICottayam, Travanoore, 
and this letter inf oimed me that he was despatching to Maihar on the 18th January a numhei of 
Travanoore tanning samples, including Cocoanut fibre and samples of many of the reputed 
tanstuffs named in the foregoing list , also certain Mangroves — for investigation of thou 
properties for general information These samples will piobably occupy about a month in 
transit to Maihai 

(I4i) Anogetssui acuminata — Very serious attention should he paid to this tree in Bmma 
The leaves and hark appear fairly rich in tannin and, if the former possess a similar bleaching 
property to the Anogeissus laUfoUa of India, they should he veiy valuable in admixture with 
various more or less highly coloured Mangroves. Jly analysis of the matuie bark is as 
follows — calculated to drg — > 



Tannm ^ 

Soluble non Tannin , 

Insoluble matter 

• 

• 

. 14 3S 

5 79 
7086 




10000 



Non Tannin 1 




Tannin "^2 6 



The young hark is less rich in tannin only, showing 10 per cent with 8 per cent of soluble 
non-tannins The low value of m this bark is a very good feature The colour of 

the infusion is very similar to that of Erench ChestiTut Extract I have as yet no analysis of 
the leaves 

OaLs — I recently had an opportunity of doing some prehminary work on the natural 
tanstuffs of the Darjeeling District, moio particularly four species of Oak and one species of 
Chestnut, common in that locality 

(15) Querens g>ac7igj)7iglla — lields, with annual legnlarity, an acorn enclosed in a very 
large cup, which cup will piobably be of use as a“Valonea^', though much below the 
Turkish A^alonea in tannin content The following are the figures of my analysis — calculated 
to dig — 


Tannin 


16 11 

Soluble non Tannin 


. 13 00 

Insolnblo matter 


70 89 



10000 


Non Tannin _ 1 



Tannin 1 2 



Colour analysis calculated to standard tannin strength Red, 20 3 , Yellow', 91 

The acorn itself is of practically no value The mature baik Has the following analj sis 
— calculated to drg — , 


Tannm •. 
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Soluble non-Tanuin 
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• 

• 

• 
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Ineoluble matter 
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• 
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Coloui analysis calculated to standard eliengbli — 

Bed, n , Yellon, 40 

Piocloi gncs lljG aveiagc tannin content of best English Oak baik at \1 to It pei cent 
of tannin mattei This bait, tlieiefoic, is piactically equal in tannin to English Oak , and 
it should be possible to tmn it to vciy ii'-ofiil nccountinja hill tannery 

(IGj Anothoi lull Oik , abuiulint near Dirjcehng, the Qnrrcin hn'’fi(/T his i much 
louei inahsis, the ligiiics foi the mature Inik being as iollows calculated to flu/ — 

aminm , ^ fl (,0 

Soluble iioii-tanmnB U yj 

Insohiblc imttoi 73 TS 


100 «0 


Non T 11111 U 1 _ 1 2 
'laimm 1 

Staiulnul colom anal} sis — Red, 11 ”> , yellou, 45 I 

( 17 ) G/tcs/»uts — A hill clicstnift gning a good aiiahsis IS tho /tyslrn The 

figuies aie as follows calciil ited to — y 

Timnin , , ,1100 

Soluble non Tnnniii , . 11 SI 

lusolnblc mallei • • . , , < , 75 19 


100 00 


Noil Tftii mn ___ 1 

'ioimiii 11 , 

St indaid colour nnalj Sis — Red, 13 7 ), Yellon* 175 In smell and colom it closeii 
icsenibles the iPiighsli Clicslmit 7 /’()od Extnet We ba\e requested Mr J L Raker, IPS 
Depiitj' Consenatoi of Foie=ts, Daiiechng Dnisioii, to send us a bulk simjile of the fore 
going foi pi ictical tests at Jliilm , not iioccs=nril) with a new to the iifih/atiou of such 
tanstuffs except 111 tvnneiies near to wheio the trees giow I haie still to examine (IS and 
19 ) two othei specie^ of IIiinala}an Oak — -Quctcvs lamellosa ind Qurens fcne'^lrata *- — which 
gaio leiy good prehiniinij nidit itioiis, and I ihaj also fuithei mention the following spcties, 
the fust lough tests of which Inic shown tint furtliei imestigation on the piacfical scale 
wilt bo justified — I 

('’ 0 ) Altius ijcjw/uuis {(he Hitiutlai/an nlflcr) good indications in baik 

( 2 \} Iltmalayan Maplt {Aco camlolhi) nntmo bark iiuhtaics Catechol tan 111 fan 
quantity 

( 211 ) i?/i «5 (lolated to Sicilian Sumac) 

{a) acuvnnata — Leaios, twig bark, and mature baik — all giro good ludieafioiiE of 
Pyiogallol tan • 

. {i) R tcmialain — Baik of tins gnes good indications 

( 23 ) and ( 34 ) Furthci, the Am/ief {MochtlUn) and the ‘Tipli ^ [Jii'cllandta pojmliicd 
indicate Catechol tannin in fair quintit} 

A 2 } — Tho classification into Cntccliol 01 Pirognltol is so fai onij tentatwe anil 1ms not lot Leon 
con Tinned 


TIT — Tanslttfs aiailallc fo) special 2)urpotcs 
(el Extiaots — Those tanning inatoiiils baling the lowest piopoition 'of are 

obviously the ones which, coleni paithii’i, yield the best exti'acls It someliincs happens 
that the ratio vanes leiy greatly iccordiiig to the age of the taiistufC, for instance, in 
old leaves of Anof/etssus laitfoha, the non tannin is sometimes as high as, oi higher than, the 
tannin, wheieis, 111 i sample of picked joung leaies, the tannin mai be .31 time-, is higli as 
the non-tanniii It may sometimes pay to piopaie an extract fioin a tanstufC in 
which^— > I, pioiided that tanstuti is either veij cheap, 01 a ivaste pioducf, 01 its 

tannin piinciple has some partiuilaih lahiablo characleiistie Foi instance, a sample 
of tannin extraet has been prepaicd on the expeiiincntil scale 111 the Goi eminent Experi- 
mental Tannin SohdiGcation Plant at Maihar fiom purely waste pioducts produced during 

Xfr J L Bal or, I F S , Davjocliiig, nlicadi rofonod to, has given 1110 pnliculnrs of the number of trees of 

r Qucicus hnealtt,Qncicu<i lamcltofa, QucretiipachpphvUa 
Note With reference to nimalayan Oaks of nnl Ca it 1110 r tit hyftnr , and I sco that in fifteen forest 
tbe Daieoeliufr District 01 Or 1' G' in girth have been 

counted there aio 21,710 trees of Queicu^ Itncaia , 21,Gb3 ircoa oi Quo cm lamclh^a, and 29,742 tices 
diildod holween Queicus ((H(f Caifono/iMi hylni Tlie jeason that the httor two have boon 

counted logetliei is that they boai tlic same name 111 the Pir/ini t dialect sjioKon locnlb It is, howeier, easy 
to distinguish betneon them ns the Q«c/ck< only groivs aboio 7,000 ft , whilst Iho Cai/niiojinv 

liystnr grows only below this loiel Speaking longhly, the two trees constitute about half and half in the 
29', 7 42 'ihere aio anothei 18 blocks oquidly nob jn fine liinboi of tbo same class wbiob are yet to be counted , 
so I feel tint it will be loalirod that there is abundance of raw material to woik upon in the Dirjocling 
Division 

* My analysis of tins, since comnletcd, shows Tannin .= 16 83 pel cent witli soluble nou-tanuins 8 44 ] or 
cent , lomaiknble figures foi an Oak baik > 

The standard coloui mensuremeut was — Redd , \olIoiv 7 units 
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demand for their institution The Esooiet Tannin Reseaich Factory has done much, but theie 
IS so much more to be done that in my opinionj theie will be ample scope for several other 
similar institutions 

{Wtittcss dtd not gtte oral evidence ) 


Witness No 476 

IIoN’ni.]!, Mr F. C Bose, M I C,E j to the Governmuit of India, Public JFoihs 

Department 

WiiiTfEN Evidence, 

Some lufoiination regarding available sites for the development of hydiaulic powei is 
contained in the statement accompanying this note This infoimation is the K’sult of 
an enquiry made in 1907 from the Governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Piovinces, and the Cential Provinces It will be seen that the inf ormation gi\ en is of a 
very geneial choiaetei and the need of furthei infoimation is evident 

I considei the best method of obtaining furthei infoimation n ould be to convene a 
committee consisting of hydiaulic and electiicai engineers and experts in those industiial 
and agricultuial concerns which it is paiticulaily desired to promote This commitee would, 
in the first instance, diaw up a statement of the information required and the points to be 
specially reported on. With this information in hand local Governments should be ask- 
ed to undertake a systematic reconnaissance of possible sites When normal conditions 
return this work could piobably be undeitaken by each local Gov einment, with then existing 
staff, but, at present, in view of the depleted state of the cadres, this would be impossible. 

When local Governments’ reports have been received the most promising proposals 
could he examined in detail Foi this special staffs would be required comprising hydraulic 
and electrical engineers, with the neeessaiy establishment They would be assisted by local 
officials Their duty would be to put up detailed proposals for development of power at 
each site and to submit approximate estimates therefoi On these reports Government 
could decide whethei the scheme could be put foivvaid as a probable sound commercial 
undertaking Probably the electrical experts lequiied foi the detailed examination of 
promising sites cannot be found fiom the ordinaiy establishment now employed m India, 
and it will be necessary to piocure men on short-toim agreements experienced in this type 
of work 


Province 

Division and 
Distiiot 

1 

Site 

Paitioulirs 

I 

1 

1 

Behabks 

Central Provinces 

Baster State 

Ctrtttei Kot Falls 

CLitter ICot falls in the Baster State haa 
a fall of SO feet Gauging nccessa^ before 
available power is tnown The falls ire 
about 20 miles north west of Jugdalpur, the 
capital of the Baster State 


Ditto 

Akola, West 

Bcrai 

River Ban near Win on 
the border of Jalgaon 
and Ahote Talnqs at 
thofoot of the Svtnma 
hills 

i 

At this place theie is a fine loohy bed with an 
abrupt— pi aotically vertical— tfall of about 
60 to 70 feet which can bo improved to 100 
feet 01 more It drains 130 squaio miles 
of the hilly and "ooky tract ot Melghat, 
west of Narnalla fort The Ban is here 
a practically peieunial stream Resenoirs 
foi imponndmg ram water can also he 
constructed along the couiso ot -the nver 
at veiy small cost by thiowing small 
masoniy dams acioss the nanowiavinos 
The aiea drained has 50 poi cent moio 
rainfall than the average of Beiai, and even 
in a famine year the rainfall does not fail 
so badly as in the plains The eleotiio 
power generated hero could be utilized with 
advantage at Shogaon, Akote, Akola, and 
Khamgaon, situated 26, 19, 34, and 36 miles 
distant, respectively The physical features 
hoie aie favourable foi cheap hydro eloctiio 
energy 


Ditto 

Ditto 

River Aran at Masni in 
Mangrul Taluq at the 
jnnotioa of JlTaDgruI, 
Mnrtizapm.and Dar- 
wha Taluqs 

At Mnsni there is a good site for a large 
leservoir impounding about 6,000 million 
0 ft of water with a band only 2,600 feet 
long and 90 feet high with 330 square 
miles diamage area ilost of the land that 
will ha submeiged is forest waste land 
There is a good site foi uti^zing the watei 
with a high fall The eleotno powei thus 
geneiated could he utilized at Karanja, 
llangiul, jffmtizapur, Badnera and 
Amraoti, situated at 6, 23, 2b, 32, and 37 
miles, respectively 

f 

1 

1 
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Province 

Division and 
District 

Site 

Particulars 

Remabks. 

Central Provinces 

Akoli, West 

Berar 

Ilii er Morna at Sliaikla 
in Akola Taluq 

At Sliaikla a laigo loserioii, impounding 
water, of 80 square miles can be constmeted 
with a bund 6,000 feet long and 70 feet 
high The Morna IS practically a perennial 
stream in ordinary years , the electric 
energy generated here can ha fully utilized 
at Akola, 16 miles to the north 


Ditto 

BuWnna, 'West 
Berar 

Elver Mlias at Nelgaon 

Betwoon Waigaon and Hingna, a tank could 
be made with a bund only 2,600 feet long 
and the maximum height of 100 feet and 
impounding ovei 10 million cubic feet of 
water with n good sito for a waste weir 
needing pmeticnlly no cutting The urain 
pge area of tho river Mhas at the site of 
tho suggested tank is only 90 square miles, 
hut tho waters of tho iiveis Mun and 
Paingunga copld, without much difficulty, 
ho diverted to tho reservou, thus increasing 
tho drainage area to 460 square milos Tho 
electiio power generated at this place could 
ho ultilized at Khamgaon.Shegoon, Balapur 
and Akola, Jsituatcd at distances of 10 14, 

S and 2^ miles lespcotn ely It isconsidered 
a promising pioyect with the feasihihly of 
utilizing some minor falls on tho rivei Jinn 
Tho Mun and Paingunga nia pinctioally 
perennial streams 

- 

Ditto 

Amrnnti, Fast 
Boiar 

River Sarpin, at Wajnr, 

8 miles north of 
Ellielipur 

The nvci hero has a rocky bod with a 
number of falls along its course, and drains 
44 square mrlos of hrlly country to the east 
of Qawilgarh The nver with its locky hod 
has a fall of over 2,000 feet in a length of 
about 10 miles With impounding 
reservoirs along its course, very oheap 
electrical energy can he obtained Once 
hydro-olcotrio installations hare been 
established in this locality, there should to 
no difficulty in supplying water to Chikalda 
by utilising tho great falls neai Chikalda in 
pumping water up 


Ditto 

Ditto 

River Chandra Bhaga, 
nbont 8 miles to the 
north west of Ellich 
put 

Tins liver dinins 67 square miles of the 
Gawilgarh hills with over 2,000 feet fall in 
its 10 miles course, and tho falls on the 
same with their rooky beds can ha well 
utilized for generating elcctnoal enoigy as 
stated above in tho onso of the nvoi ■’orpin 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Eivcr Shahanm at 
Eaipor at 12 miles to 
the west of Ellich- 
pur 

The riTor Shahanui diains 45 sqnaie miles of 
tho Bouthein most hilly tract of the Satpura 
mountains at Raipur, 12 miles to the west 
of Elliihpur Besides a number of falls 
along tho oourso of the naoi, there is a good 
Bitofoi a large resoivoii between Raipur 
and Moragarh with a bund 2,000 feet long 
and about 80 feci high 


Ditto 

Ditto 

River Moga, north of 
Pala, 12 miles to the 
north east of Bllich 
pur 

At tins point a resoivoii may he constructed 
with a drainage area of 88 square miles of 
Lilly country and a nnmbei of falls on the 
couiso of the river highei up 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Rivei Puma, north of 
Bisruli, 18 miles to the 
north oast of Ellich 
pur 

A laige reseivoir could ho construotod with 
a diainago area of 166 squaio miles, and the 
rivci must have a numboi of falls in its 
course higher up through tho Satpura 


Ditto 

Ditto 

River Madu, h ran oh of 
the IVaidha, to the 
north * of Deotara, 
llorsi Taluq 

A senes of rcBoryoirs could he constructed 
with falls along tho course of the nver 
with a drainage area of 204 sauaro miles of 
hilly countiy The elcctnoal eneigy thus 
generated could be economically and advan 
tagcously utilized in working a 2' — 6* 
gauge electno tram line from Moisi to 
Ammoti 


Ditto 

Ditto 

River Chargad at 

tldkheir in hlorsi 
Taluq, 9 miles to the 
south west of Morsi 

A laige leseivoir could ho constructed hoio 
with a bund 900 feet long and 80 feet high 
and with a good site for a waste weir The 
drainage area is about 80 sqiiaie miles 
Along tho higher paits of tho river, in tho 
Satpnia ranges, soiiio falls would piobably hi 
found winch could he utilized with advan 
tage The electno powei generated could he 
transmitted to Amiaoti, 26 miles distant, 
besides supplementing that icqniied for tho 
' Moisi Amraoti tram line lofeiied to in tho 
entiy above 
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ProMiico 

Division 

and 

Dish lot 

Site 

Partioulars 

( 

KbMaB] 

Coitral Piovinccs 

Amiaoti, East 
Bcnr 

Riioi Pooriia aboac 
Aesegaon 

River \t nrdlia Cliicli 
mandat and Paglial, 
JO miles north of 
Pisgaon Coal Piclda 

No particulars arc available with regard to 
these too biIcb 


Ditto 

ClilinttiPgar 
States, Dnielon 

Indianntlii mor at 
Cliitia Rote, about 20 

At tins Bite ilio Indi iwathi alivajS has a 
vcij substantial flov^ and tl c fall is 0“ feet 



Raipur 

miles north nest of 
•Tagdalpiir in tlit 
liastni State 

The gauging of the fall wis done ii Jfay 
H'Ofl Tho mam oliatmol discharge is 720 
cii'ocs and that of tho sccondarj channel Jll 
eiisc.'S « ilh a drop of 85 feel 


I>iito 

Nngpiii 

Tiiiictioii of tlic Kaiihnn 
mtli the Waingaiiga, 
ahoio iho Milage of 
^tinbhora, 10 miles 
from Kagpui and S 
milea soiilTi of Dliaii 
dnin 

A dam toiild bo built on tho barn 'r of rock 
uliieh lifs ncioss (ho \^nmganga rivei 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Poui points on the 
Ivanliftii nvor bttneen 
the ■'foiTii of Kl apa 
mil its junction with 
the 'WiinKanga 

No psrlioulsrs 

1 

- Ditto 

Ditto , 

Site on the Pouch rnn 
near the village of 
Dlicv-gaih, “’0 miles 
noith of ■■'ngpiir 

No pftthuilftra 

! 

! 

Dnto 1 

1 

Ditto 

! 

The Pencil mei on its j 
' le ling tl e hills north 
of ICariitec 

Might just be possible to get a silo on this 
liver and it sites arc found, they would bo 
very favourablv situaled \ 

i 

1 

Ditto 

I’liatidain Bala 

On the Gill an river 

There is a high watcifall here which is re 


\ 

gliat 

iihuli luns tlnough 
Odha and Dhnnsaa 
iieir Dlinnsua 

ported to ho pcretiiinl Tho stream falls] 
almost slio»r in a senes of rapids from ' 
several hundred feel, in the hot neither | 
this 'oclion of stream dwindles to '1 or 4 | 
square feet only 

j 

Ditto 

Ditto 

The Nnlaia river on 

If a\ ing the hills neai 
Cliorgaoii 

The catchment area of tlic rner is about , 
200 sqimie miles, and the mcr should hero ’ 
bo capable of giv mg throughout the year a , 
large liodv of water running at a mgh J 
voincitv 1 


Ditto 

Ditto 

The Baghiivci.onemilc 
from the villnco of 
Ivnjagaon at Gogra 
ghat on the Gondm 
Balaghat Road 

The fall is about 10 feet in height Tho | 

bed of the' ftream at site is rod y ^ 

1 


Di'to 

Ditto 

The ■\\inngnnga iivcr 
ncai Bhamon, hetvrcoii 
till villages of Chich 
ga ui and Guighsi 

Tlio blight of the waterfall is about 25 foot 
and tho bed of (bestreom is rocky 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ttic I'on rivei to Iho 
noith eist of Lsngi 
above Bijiigalh 

1 j 

1 

\ cry promising sites may be found on flieso ' 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

The Usl al anil JSalnia 

I IV CIS, ca tofChaigaon 
railway station on tho 
Satpura Railwnj 

The Deo iivci above 
Bhanpui 

The Wiling ingn iivor 
abov c B il ighnt 

sticnms whoio llicy lun tlirough the hills 
• aboie tho Balnglmt plains 

\ 


Drtio 

Ditto 

Jlhglil just bo pO'Siblo to got a sue cn this 
iiicii and if n site is found it would be 
VDiv favourably situated 


Ditto 

Clianda 

Rivei Eiai, 12 miles 
noith of Chanda 

Tins uver passes thiougb hilly countiy 
whore a dam could bo made to lioltl up 
water fiom a catchment mea of 200 square 
miles 


I'ltlo 

1 \ 

Ditto 

1 

Ramdighi Pest, ncaily 

G nn cs noith cast of 
Chaigaon villigo, oi 
ncailj 22 nulos fiom 
the 'Wnroia rnilwav 
station 

n 010 13 a natural fall of 20 feet ot tho 
soutco of a branch ot tlio Erai river in tho 
Jlul bills Fiom the too of thb hill langa 
at the pool toils soiiice tho stream is nearly 
2J miles in length The oitchniont area is 
nearly 3 square miles If a dam is built, 
tho tank thus foi mod will contain nearly 
63 million cubic fool of water Tho vvnter 
thus available foi generating olootnoity 
will bo iieaily 200,000 cubic feet per day 
forniiio months of tho year whop tho stream 
gcneially lomains dry Tho cost of tho 
dam, oxoluding tho apparatus foi generating 
clcotiioity, would oomo to not less than 
lupees two lakhs 
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ProTinc* 

V 

Division and 
District 

Site 

Particulars 

» 

Rbwahkb 

Central ProMnces 

CLand i 

Sitamklicrdi on tlio rivei 
Indraw atbi, naarh 125 
miles from Cbanda 
and 3B miles from 
bironcha 

This natmal fall is on the Allapalli Snonoha 
Road It IS neaily 10 feet in depth, and 
the watei in the liver heio flows with gieat 
velocity 

\ 


Dr^to 

Bilaspur 

The Hasduiiier whero 
it leaves the hills above 
Koiba and Chhuri 

A storage site might bo found heie 


United ProTintes 

Band i 

River Kon at Khoioni 

'The silo 18 a suitable one for a loseivoii, but 
IS situated some 30 miles below the Ken 
Canal head Poi efteot it must depend 
oil ram supplies Thsie is not? likely to 
bo any available volume in the iiver 
dnnng thegrealei part of the cold weatbei 

1 here is a catchment nica of 7,956 square 
miles and a Hood discharge of 450,000 
cusccs 


DiUo 

Pannali State 

Paind village below 
junction of Sunai and 
Ken rivers 

Catohmont aiea='l 
6,700 square ! 

miles Plood dis 
chaigo=325,000 
cnsecs 

1 

1 

1 In 1907 it was lopoitcd 
that there weie fav oni 
able sites foi resci 
veils and wore situat 
ed above the woiks 
pioposed for stoiage 
foi tho Ken canal, and 


Ditto 

Damoli 

Khumergoi below juiio 
tion of Sunai ard 
Boarmi rivers 

Catchment aioa= 
4126 square 

miles Plood dis 
ehaig6=236,000 
ousecs J 

that tho sites were 
probably too fai dis 

1 tant from any com- 

1 n oicial centres to he 

of any value 


Ditto 

Lalitpnr 

Giror oil tlie Dliasan 
iivec 

This site is probably too fai distant from any 
commercial centre to ho of any value The 
catchment aiea is 826 squaie miles and 
flood di“oharge is 100,000 cuseos 


Ditto 

Rewall State 

Lonipm on tlie Tons 
ri\ or 

Catchment areas=3 400 squaie mile" Plood 
dischnrge=4, 00,000 ousccs 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Poorw'x on the 'Ions 
n%ci 

There is a fall hoie of 100 feet Catchment 
aicar=2, 010 squaie miles Flood discharge 
= 235,000 cuseos 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Chaoliai, 3 miles from 
Poorwn, on the Biihai 
Nala 

Theio 18 a fall hero of 300 feet The immo 
diatositeis not suitable foi a roservoii 
Except during the rains the discliaige is 
small The catchment ar(a=fa40 sqnaro 
miles The flood discharge is 70,000 
cusec' 


Ditto 


The Jumna river, 10 
miles west of Miissoorie 
and Within 40 miles 
of Sabannpur 

At this Bite it IS possible to obtain a head 
of some 2,i0 feet 01 moio The power thus 
available is estimated at moie than 26,000 
H P 

Govemmei't have 
enter, d into an 
agreement with tho 
United PioviDces 
Power Assooialion 
who intend nsing 
the waters of the 
Jnmna for gener* 
I'lng electiicitv 

Ditto 

) 

Burma 

Ditto 

Banda 

Kotasia on the Pauani 
rivci not fai from 
Markundi Stat on, b i t 
Indian Railway, Job* 
bulpm line 

Hafaji rapids on the 
Salween liver 

One place m Aiiacau 

Theic 13 a fall hero of 160 feet The iiver 
caia.es a fail supply in thoiains and dries 
up in the cold weather Its value must 
depend cntiioly cn stongc The oatohment 
arca=175 squaie miles It is not unfavour 
ably sitnaled toi Allahabad and Sutna 
'Wiitei IS available foi generating electricity 
whichcan hoiegaided isoommoronlly pro 
mising 

Ditto 


Bombay 

Nasik 

The Vaitnrna river in 
Nasik 

Tho Vaiturna rivoi uses in Nasik above the 
Ghauts and falls down into Thana below, 
at about 12 miles flora Igatpuii Station on 
the Gieat Indian Poninsuln Railway and 
90 miles from Bombay Tho amount of j 
power that could he obtained fiom this 
liver with btoisge werl sis veiy considerable 
and probably aveiages over one hundred 
thousand hoise pon ei continuously 


Ditto 

Belo'aum and 

Kauan 

Castle Rook ^ 

The Kali Nadi ii es at Castle Heel on tho 
Maimigoa Railway along the boundaiy 
between Belgaum and Kinnra Distiicts 
Tho bite of the power woiks nonld bo witnin 
60 miles of Belgaum, Dhaiwar, Huhli, 
Marmagoa nndKaiwai The water power 
onthisrivei piobably exceeds that possible 
on Ibo Vaiturna (entiy above) if stoiage 
works be made 
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Provinco 

Division and 
District 

Sito 

Madras 

Kistna 

Betwooii Daida and 0 


SomcBwaram on tbo 
Kistna riv cr nbov 0 tbo 
Berwada aniont 






Ditto 

Salem 

Hogcnkal falls, on tbe ] 


Canned) nvci, 40 miles 
from Salem 


f 

Mnduia 

Utbniat anicul 


Ditto 

Palaj am p iravu anicut 

• 

Ditto 

Clniinamamir „ . 


Ditto 

Markiaiikoltai „ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Saliampatti „ 


Ditto 

Kattur „ . 


Ditto 

Uppanpatti „ 


Ditto . 

Viiapiiidi „ 

. 

Ditto 

Oliattnipatti „ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Porijnr Lake liimicl ^ 

Ditto 

Coimlmtoro 

bbavaiii falls i cai 


Tlioiidai, 15 miles above 
Jtcttapalaivaui 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Alijar, Anauialai bills 

Punjab 


llasul 

Novth-West 1 ron 


Tail of Mai ikhiid Tunnel, 

tier Province 


on (be Upper Swat 



Riv or canal 


PnrticulaiB 


nor coiiiieoled by o isy means of commtini 
cation sTitb an) toivn or trade centre It 
IS tinlikol) tlint a I'oivor sebomo in tins part 
of (bo iiror can be worked witb profit 
iinlcfs the Kistna resenoir projeot is 
tantt oned 

tis believed til it 1,000 boiso pontr cm bo 
dciclopcd Minimum discbnrgo=OG i ii*ccs 

At iliffcicnt places on the Surulijar nicr, 
b) means of wliicb the waters of tbo 
I’einar lake arc passed into Vaigai riacr | 
At all tkcsn sites tbe mniima and j 
minima discharges are 1,250 and 250 ! 
cusecs respectively Tlio minima are 
subject to spcciil storage iirrangomcnts 
being made Natural flow ml No 
eoiitiiinoiiB flow will bo available 
tlirougbout the year at lliC'=o anicuts 
unless a rcstnoir on the plains propo'cd 
in connection "witli the qutstion of 
utiliring water power of tbe Pcriyar 
tunnel is made 


kt Kuruaaniith at the bead of the Cutiibuni 
a alley C9 miles distant from Ammajaiiaya- 
lanni, 'Mniiiiiuni discharge = 1,110 cusecs 
Minimum discharge 250 Orfl) 250 cusecs 
can be giaon a day for 240 consecutive days 
riiero IS a 50 feet full, 20 feet a eitical and 
riipids '\Tniiinum dischargescS, 000 cusecs 
Mniinium=10 cusecs 

riicro 18 n series of ca'cadcs of 2,000 foot 
500 feet easily available Maximum discharge 
=S00 cusecs Minimum discharge sC 
cusecs 

By cutting a cliannol from tlio Upper to the 
Lower J heliim canal a fall of 78 5 foot can 
be obtained T)i8ohargc*'=:6,000 cusecs 
leprcsenting 44, COO horse powi r 


At the tail of the Malakand Tunnel tbero 
IS a fall of 321 feet in 4,100 feet The mim 
mom dischaigo recorded in 20 years prior 
to 1906 fertile Snot morat Abaiai was 
1,000 cusecs A perennial discharge of 618 
cusecs through the tunnel would bo avail* 
able, ropicseiiting 15,300 horse ponor, as 
snming that 61 fctt of fall is lost iii tho 
channel 


Hbujibki 


Government hue 
under considera 
tion an ngreement 
with Mr Garrttt 
to utihie the 

Waters of the 

Pcriyar for genor 
ating electricity 


Ditto 


•Presumably not the 
avholo year round, 
but only when 
water is passed 
down tho Upper 
canal for imga* 
tlOD 


Surpw.nLNTAnT Emdenci ' 

1 

Q I — Tbe list o£ available Bites for tho development of bydro-electnc powei contained 
111 the statement accompanying jour note appears to bo verj' incomplete Some pioviuces 
appal ently have made moic detailed im cstig itions than others Would it bo practicable, 
without great expense, to get prejiaied for the use of the public a much more exhaustive list 
of possible stations, supplying only particular similar to those given in lospect of tbo majority 
of sites mentioned m the list ? — A —I consider that u itbout v ery gicat expense a more 
exhaustive list of possible powei stations could bo piepared At tbe same time, I think it as 
well to sound a vvoid of warning Except on the laige riveis which debouch from tbo bdls 
from the Himalayas and in Madras tbe succc's of any possible site will generallj depend on 
tbe facilities of being able to store a BufScicnt supply of water in the monsoon to ensuie a 
rcgulai supply tbioiigbout tbe remainder of tbe year Investigations in respect of leservoirs 
must necessarily be more oi less detailed though it would generally be possible to indicate by 
a moie or less ouisoiv examination whether any paiticulai site was vvoitb further investigation 
or not iSucb an examination tould be carried out by an oflioer speciallj dojiuted for tbo 
puiposc in each province and would no doubt lesult in much fuller infoimation being obtained 
than we have at piesent and at no great cost One point which I maj bung to notice is tb it 
it appears likely that tbe majority of tbe sites at which it will be possible to generate really 
large amounts of powei will be in Native States In this connection it may be noted that 
the greater poition of tbe teiiitory in which tbe livers flow through tbe Himalayas bes in 
ixative States Similaily tbe laiger perennial livers m Madias have their greatest 'declivity ^ 
and consequently then greatest piospeotive potentiality in tbe States of Mysore and Hjderabad 
I do not intend to convey tbe impression that suitable Bites of fairly laige power cannot be 
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fpund in British territory, but at the same time I do think that on investigation it will be 
Jound that the majoniy of such sites will entail expensive stoiage works 

Q II — Under existing regulations, by what authority, namely. Provincial or Imperial, 
are water power concessions gianted ? Do yon consider it desirable to have rules framed 
somewhat on the lines of the Mining Rules, which will show applicants for concessions what 
they may expect to obtam, after undergoing the expense and tioublo of a survey of the site ? 

— -A. — The local Government enters into negotiations but under statutory rules contained jn 
Appendix 18, Volume III, of Public Works Department Code, the sanction of the Government 
of India 01 the Secretary of Stale is necessary under certain conditions Generally speaking 
the sanction of the Secretary of State is necessary — 

ifl) if the concession is intended to endure for more than ten years and is not 
accompanied by an unconditional power of revocation or oanoellation, and 
imposes on the revenues of India an annual liability in excess of Rs 50,000 , 
or 

(6) imposes on such revenues expenditure or liability to damages m excess of Rs IS 
lakhs 5 or 

(t) in\olves the cession of property or rights estimated in value at more than 12 
lakhs , 

and the Government of India’s sanction is necessary — 

(i) if the period in clause (a) exceeds 5 years and the liability Rs 5,000 , 

(ii) if the sum in clauses (i) and (c) exceeds Rs 1 lakh Below these amounts the 

local Government can sanction the concession 
I consider it would be almost impossible to frame rules on the hues of part III of the 
Mining Rules to govern concessions for water-power The circumstances are so very different 
In the casa''of mining concessions they are all much alike, but in the case of water-power 
concessions every case will have its own peculiarities, c g , nrigation, forest, or navigation rights 
may be concerned, and obviously the concession to generate powei fiom a natural fall will be 
entirely different to one where storage is required Ca'-e must also be taken to ensure that any 
particular company is not allowed to monopolize ior its own use a site which, if properly 
developed, might provide power for many more industiies and concerns than the particular one 
in which the company was interested 

{Witness (ltd not give ouil eitdence ) 


Witness No 477 

Mr a C Coubkough, Gontrollei of Home Indents and: Trionty, Indian Munitions Board 

Whitten Evidence 

On the training of ongtneeis 

In the following notes, I make no attempt to deal exhaustively with the above subject 
My endeavour IS to emphasize the necessity of raising the status of an engineer and of the 
engineering profession generally in India I consider that the benefits which would be 
derived from such action are first, that it would act as an encouragement to the intelligent 
youth of India to adopt engineering as a profession, and, secondly, that it would lead to 
material advancement in the general knowledge of Indian engineering problems and of the 
means of solving them __ 

2 My experience of India is comparatively short (7 yeais), nor can I Jay claim to any 
wide experience of Indian workmen such as is obtamed by the works manager of a Urge 
engineering factory oi railway norksbop I Lave, hoivever, travelled muob in India and 
have come in contact with employeis of labour in all the important industnes of the country, 
I have alwavs taken an interest in problems relating to technical and industrial education 
I have also had the adiantage of 17 years’ experience of engineering workshop practice 
in the United Kingdom together with an intimate knowledge of nniveisity and technical 
college curricula md methods My direct experience of Indian mechanics and engineers 
16 confined to what one deiives from the employment of engineering draftsmen, fitters, etc , 
engaged m the designing, election and starting nji of electrical installations m mills, colheries, 
etc, and in the supply of a gieat variety of textile, hydraulic and 'other classes of 
machineiy 

3 I think lb may be taken as granted that engifieers in India, and particularly 
mechanical engmeers as distinct from civil engineeis have pot hitherto received the recogmtion 
which IS their due An engmeei, whether Indian oi European, has little or no standing 
He requires no University qualification, and in fact m past yeais, it has been lathei the 
practice to look upon degrees with suspicion than as evidence of a man’s capabilities In 
other professions, for instance, doctois, and lawyers, individuals have a certain status as 
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members of lecogmsed societies 01 inetitutions, wliicli societies lu genei il incluele the -wliole 
of the individuals piactising that paHiculni profession No similar oigaiiizatioii cMsts as 
regards engineeis ' 

4 The effect of this lach of oiganization among engineers in India is tnofold In 
the hrst pheOj theie IS m absence of cooidiintion of iim snd )uipcse .iiiiong European 
engineers m Iiidii, and, in the second place^ ihcie is 1 iching the incentnc vhich is /cu 
iiece&saij' to alti act the better class of Indian to ( ikc np engineering as a jcoftssion Such ^ 
incentive nonld be gi\eu by attainment to a ceitam riiih or position in his pioUssioii 

5 At the present time, there exist in India se\ei il small bodies of ciigineois nho, from 
time to time, have made spasmodic efforts to form themselves into societies toi the advance- 
ment of then partLCular section of the profession In Calcutta there exist three oi four such 
societies With two of these, I have been, inoio oi less, intimatelj connected, viz , a local 
section of the Institution of Electrical Engincois and a ' Calcutta and District' section of 
the Institution of jMechanical Engineeis The members of these two eocielies aie recruited 
from the members of the ooiiesponding Home Institutions of uhich they aie branches, and 
membeiship of the local sections is stiictlj leseived to members of the Home Institutions 
Both of these local sections have been in a more or less moiibiiiul condition for several jears, 
and it had become evident that some radical change m the constitution of such local sections 
was uecessai^, if they were to become repicscnlativo of the engineering profession in India 
01 even remain in existence 

6. Apait fiom these two soeiotios, theie is a purely Indian Institution, the Jliumg and 
Geological Institute of India This Institute is the only socictj which Las made any attempt 
to co-oidinate its aims with the industual life of the country , and it has foi many years 
earned on a work of considerable usefulness rn its own sphere 

7 I mentioned above that it had become evident that those small societies, restiiotcd to 
ceitain bunches of the enginecnng piofession, could not cairj on an effective existence in 
India as they are at present constituted The committee of the local section of the Inslitution 
of Mechanical Engineer- theiofore lecently submitted certain proposvls to the Home Council 
of its Institution with the object of widening the basis of membcrsbip of the Indian biauch 
and of placing that branch on a sounder nuaucial footing, so as to enable its work to be more 
effectively catried on These proposals aio at piesent undei the consideration of the Council 
at Home, and, at the present moment, I am unable to state what attitude will be adopted 
towards them 

8 It IS, however, evident from lecent obseivations b} membeis of some of the leading 
Institutions at Home that, not only is the question of the leoiganirafion of sections 
of these institutions in the Colonies and DcpeudoiicieB undei consideration, but an attempt 
IS being made in the United Kingdom to co-ordinate the efforts of the vaiious enginecnng 
societies tow uds incioasing the power and inlluenco of the enginecnng piofession as a 
whole 

9 I am of opinion that it is very desiiable tliat .i moio should bo made in this diiection 
in India jointly with the deliberations which are taking place it Home It is ohviouslv far 
more necessary in India that the vaiious engineeiing societies and institutions should be 
co-ordinated, as the total numbei of membeis of the vaiious societies m India is comparatively 
small, and then individual influence small compared with that of tlie leaders of thought and 
action at Home lu the past, the membeis of one biancli of the engineeiing piofession have 
been too much inclined to cultivate acquaintanceship only with engineers in then own jiaiticular 
lines, and h vv e consequentlv tended to lose the bieadth of view whicli is brought about by 
contact with men engaged in othei co-rolated spheres of woik 

10 The establishment of an Indian Institution of Engineers would be of inestimable 
benefit not only to members of such an institution, but to India as a whole The Stitc 
and the individual would jointly derive benefit from the impetus which would be given 
to engineering in India bj the establishment of a State-iecognised institution of Engineers 

11 The actual constitution of such an Institution would icquire careful thought aud 
working out, but the main piinciples which, in my opinion, should be embodied in its con- 
stitution aie as follows — 

(?) The Institution should bo defimtelj’- affiliated with the leading engineeiing and 
scientific institutions in Gicat Biitain, and this alhliation should mean more 
than meie rights of individual members of the Home Institutions to become 
membeis of the Indian Institution It should bo the dutj and piivilege of the 
Home Institutions to contiibute to the upkeep of the Indian Institution i 
definite propoition of the subscriptions paid by membeis of these Homo 
Institutions lesident in India, and such membeis would, in viitue of their 
losidence in India, become members of the Indian Institution 
(ti) The Institution should be self-suppoitmg, and should not be dependent on 
State aid for its maintenance At the same time, I think it w ould he vei j 
desiiable that the Government of India should coiitiibute to the establishment 
and upkeep of the Institution and should have a diiccting influeuce on its policj 
and opeiatious 
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(tit) The Institution should be gi\en a Roynl Chaiter conferring on it such powers as 
would enable it to talc effectual action for the good of its membeiB and 
theiefore for the good of the State to which they belong 

(tv) Under the proposed Clniteij the Institution would ha\e poweis to regulate the 
admission of new menibeis and the expulsion of those who might not worthily 
maintain the dignity of then piofession The Institution would have 
powers of conferring ceitain indications of rank to its members eithei by 
examination oi by the vote of members of the Council of the Institution 
Such lank would be in eiery way equivalent to a Univeisity degree, so far as 
assisting the holder to the attainment of a position in life to which his 
qualifications entitle him 

(u) The Institution would be mainlj suppoited by the commeicial and industrial 
community Tlie Council of the Institution would be composed of men drawn 
as fai as possible from all the various branches of the profession and would 
include lepiesentatives of the Government of India and of othei official oi 
semi-offici i! bodies The majority, however, of the members of Council will be 
composed of men actively engaged in the pr.actice of engineering 

12 Such an Institution would not necessanly be the final authonty in dealing with all 
matters connected with the engineering profession It would have, as before suggested, full 
powers in regard to the treatment of its own members, but in so far as laws or rules relating 
to engineeiing practice oi standard aie conceined, the Institution would act in an advisory 
capacity to the Department or Depaitmeiits of Goiornment dealing with industrial progress, 
commeicial administration or general legislation 

13 The aboie aeiy biief outline of the constitution of the pioposed Institution indicates 
what in mj opinion is ncccssaij in order to gi\e the engino''iing profession in India the 
landing and influence required foi its proper development 

ll It will be well at this stage to indicate a few of the diawbacl s to such development 
u Inch exist under present conditions I saw it stated recently by one of the membeis of 
the Commission that, if he w ere asked to sum up the needs of India as a result of the evidence 
before the Commission, he would have no hesitation m stating that the geneial plea was foi 
education, education, education In putting forward this note on the necessity foi the 
establishment of nn Engineering Institution, I am adding my voice to the chorus of ones for 
education I desiie, however, to dissociate myself entirely from those whose cry is foi 
education of the kind which is given in an Indian University I im an Engineer and I look 
to the requirements of the engineering profession, and, to my mind, the primary idea as 
regards education foi an engineer is to train the youth of India to an understanding of the 
dignitj of laboui I am not at all pessimistic about the possibility of doing so It takes 
time to change the (lond of thought and ideas of a Western nation, and, longer still, those 
of an Eastern lacc There are, however, plentv of indications that even in India the piactice 
of past centuries does not necessarily become the practice of the next generation Industrial 
India IS lapidly awakening, and one sees here and there signs of a different aspect on life to 
what one might imagine w ould bo possible fiom reading volumes of Indian economics 

15 Very little, so fai as I have seen, hasj been done towards encouraging jibe spread of 
education of the type to which I i;cfer The most interesting examples are the work which is 
being done in the schools of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, the Industiial school which 
has recently been started in Bangaloie and the educational methods which are adopted at the 
Sibpur Engineeiing College I do not think that there is such a wide diffeience betw'een the boy 
born in the Westcin Ilcmisphere and his biotbei in the East that the latter has not some soit of 
natural inclination fowaids leainiiig the inj sterics of mechanical appliances I suppose five boys 
in Eiigliiid out of c\eiysiv at a certain p^iiod of life have no greater ambition than to 
become an engine dinei, and I see no fundamental leasous why five out of eveiy starry in 
India should not ha\e similar aspuntions If these aspirations were encouiaged instead of 
beinn- lepiCEsed, wc should in a \eiy short time have a nucleus of a body of mechanics and 
engineers in India who could be tiamed to use then hands for the benefit of the State 

16 The point I wish to omphasive 111 this connection IB that the pioposed Institution of 
Engineers would insist, is a piimnj qualification for membership, that the applicant should, 
in tiie farst place, be a good ciaftsman Membership of the Home Institutions is occasionally 
given to men who have" risen to eminence in their profession on the purely commeicial 
side, but the number of such admission is exceedingly few The great bulk of the 
membe s Ime to prove to the satisfaction of the Council that they have gone through a eouise ' 
of training which included years of work with hammei and chisel, followed by yeais of 
seiv ice in a junior position, and the same policy w’ould be adopted by the members of Council 
of the Indian Institution In this way, encouiagement would be given to manual training 
and actual practical w oik which, at the present moment, does not in my opinion receive 
sufficient encouragement oi recognition 

17 The Institution would scire a veiy useful puipose in anotliei diiection Distances 
are so great in India that the members of tbe same piofession in different paits of tbe conntiy / 
often do not know each otbei, seldom meet, and only occasionally carry out any transference of 
ideas from one to the other The Institution would foim a eentie of grarity for all engineers, 
and would have, as one of ils piunarj objects, the bringing together of membeis of the same 
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profession, both by conferences and by circulation of infoimatiou fiom one part of the 
country to anothei I hnvc been surprised, many times, to find that cngineeis in Goiernment 
Eervice'’and fieiuently in the same branch of the service have little or no idea of lyhat is 
being done by their colleagues in other provinces In fact, in regard to ccitain classes of 
woik. Government engineers more oi less rely on the lepresentatives of engineering fiims to 
keep them posted, not only in the dei-elopments of engineering trade in Gicat Britain or other 
parts of the norld, but in the developments which may be taking place in a neighhouring 
province The Institution would bung such men not only in closer contact with each other, 
but also with the commercial world and with the needs of India m parls other than those in 
which the individual foi the time was stationed 

18 One must not overlook the advant’igCs of the Institution from a purely commercial 
point of view I ha\ e suggested above that the majonty of the members of Council of the 
Institution should he diawn fiom the section of engineers most closely allied with commercial 
and industrial enterprise After all, money making, although it may not bo a desirable object 
in itself, IS the great cnterion of successful progress in any direction No engineering work 
can be held to be successful unless it IS 80 from the purely pi acfical point of \iew of saving 
money The Institution, therefore, must be aery closely connected with the leaders of 
oommeicial industry whose lues aio bound up with problems of industrial production, 
and unless the Institution has some value from the point of a lew of such men, it can neior 
survive 

19 There is no reason why ccilain sections of the Institution should not be devoted 
entirely to scientific work, and in fact, it is becoming more and more recognised bv engineers 
that purely scientific w'ork carried on by men who have no interests in commercial enterprises 
whatsoever are a very necessary adjunct to commercial progiess The work of such a section 
IB oairied out by the indnidinls engaged on it purely for the loie of the w oik which they 
are doing, and without ain idea of commercial gain entering their heads But a societv 
composed entirely of such men loses the pnetical grasp which is necessaiy for industrial 
development, and, theieforo, it is aciy essential that the basis of the Institution should 
be founded on ideis of commcicnl pricticahilitv inthor than on those of high scientific 
attainment 

(// if ness (hd siof give oral evidence ) 
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Written Eiidence 

As I am leaving for Mesopotamia I very much icgiet to say that I will not be able to 
meet the Commission, and I supply these huef notes in the hope that thea may he of use, 
first with refeience to the sentence at the bottom of page 141 of the (first) Dmft Report 
beginning “The project foi," etc, to end of that paragraph, tho construction of the barrage 
and the remodellmeut of the Canals is a comparatively simple work of a class in which a large 
experience has been gained in India m tho past and recently, tho only difficultj will be in 
actual consti notion in that there will be more work in the wet than Ins been usual in other 
similar works The local authoiities are haid at woik prepaiing a pioject , the only difficiiltv 
about this is to devise a piojeot that can be constructed under the prodncliie public works 
rules that lequire that the inteicst on she sum at charge at the end of 10 yeai-s fiom the date 
the project comes into operation jdi's the working expenses must be returned The difficulty 
here IB that Sind has been developed bj irrigation, and the difFerenco between present net 
revenues and'those that will be earned when the project comes into operation is all that can 
be credited to it as nett income, so that the longer the bairage is posl^oned fhe moie difficnlt 
it will be to make a project under these rules, that have proved so far veiy suitable and will 
continue to he so for some time jet so fai as one can foiesee In anj' case, whether suitable 
or not to Sind, the investigation must le made before it can be shewn that tho rules are not 
all that can be desiied I have just retmned fiom Sind and I find all are sanguine that such 
a project can now be got out If so, it w ill be piobably the first to be carried out when 
normal times leturn, and once in operation, it will be followed piohably by a project for 
another banage above Sukkui near the Punjab bordei at hlithankot and another below 
Sukkur at JheiiTick , such weirs have been discussed since 1867, see Colonel R Strachey's 
note on Sind, page 76, Appendix V, Famine Commission Report, 1880 About pumping, the 
Commission have received a note fiom Mr Gebbie, the Chief Engineer, Bombay, who has 
passed hitherto all his seivice in Sind I gather from him that he has explained tliat develop- 
ment by pumping in the area to be commanded by the barrage is fraught wuth difliciilfy 
because the nvei is shifting and it will he difficult to get a suitable site for pumps The 
inundation canals in upper Sind run dry and aie not suitable for pumpmg, but in the delta 
on the Fuleli Canal, foi instance, there is a small perennial flow and a few pumps aie in use 
already, and there seems a field here to help the farmers with expeit knowledge to attain to 
more efficient things I gathered in discussion with Mr Law'rence, the Commissioner in Sind, 
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and Mr Gebbie that there is a fairly large area of good land on the light hank of the Indus 
below Kotri that is unsuitable for a flow canal because it slopes ^rom the hills to the river, 
but it might he possible to irrigate if the water weie lifted The scheme would he 
a big one, as large, or perhaps larger, than that at Divi in Madias, where 500 cnsecs are 
pumped by eight sets of Crwjunepumps diiven by Diesel oil engines Otherwise, there 
IS not the scope for pumping in Sind that there seems to be in the Punjab and. United 
Provinces where wells aie already numerous The delta of the Indus seems to be like 
that of the Ganges in Bengal, and the sub-soil water conditions over extensive areas are not 
suitable for irrigation wells But when the conditions for peiennial flow canals are so extra- 
ordinarily favourable as they are in Sind, and when the economic conditions that now obtain 
have made inundation canals an anaohionism, the purpose of those with influence in this 
matter with regard to Sind should be, it seems to me, to do all that is possible to hasten the 
advent of a barrage with modern up to-date canals I listened to the evidence of merchants 
to the Cotton Committee at Karachi, and I realized that though the Sind farmer is connected 
to the world’s markets with a good up-to-date railway, docl , and steamship service, yet he can 
get but a very limited advantage from this because the quantify of his crop was not i eliable 
The difference of aica matuied in a good yeai from that in a bad is, I believe, 800,000 acres, 
this uncertainty in the yield that will come to maitet at hariest militates against good 
business 

With leferenco to the remaik half-way donn page 140 that the Irngation Commission 
attached but little inportaccc to the results that might accrue from improvements m the 
methods of lifting water, I hare read through the chapter on this subject in pait I, General, 
and I have not found anything wholly to substantiate this assertion, whilst there is some- 
thing to be shown against its correctness in paragraph 134, page 59, part II, Provincial, where 
the Commission wrote With reference to steam pumping for inigation, “this form of enter- 
piise IS at piesent in an experimental state, but it appears to us deserving of every encourage- 
ment” At the time the Irngation Commission toured even in Madras there were few, or no 
pnme movers and pumps that could be recommended with confidence to the irrigator as 
designed and propoitioned exactly to meet his needs Since then I have had many discussions 
with pump mal CIS on this subject, and there seems to be a consensus of opinion that the 
problem to be solved is a veiy difficult one, and piivate mechanical enterprise has not and is 
not 111 ely to be able to afford to get that access to the minds and experience of the farmer 
that, for instance, the iirigation office! has by being caught loung and worked bard in close 
contact with the irrigator during those years of gloiious energj Unless this point is realized 
the progress made in the many machines detailed at the bottom of ] age 139 will be slower 
than need bo The designer of machines, both for irngation and agriculture, must be in the 
same close contact with the farmer during his impressionable years, as the irrigation engineer 
and the settlement officer arc brought by their w ork It should be possible to organize this 

through the worksho'p side of the Irrigation Department and _ the demonstration side of the 
Agiicultural , in both I have met men of talent in, I think, every province 1 have visited, who 
baa e the right instincts m this matter Doubtle'^s the time is iipe for the farmer to make an, 
advance to his adiantage in this diieotion, and there is no doubt be is doing so, in spite of the 
fact that he is being “ bitten ” e\( ry time he gees forward, as one agricultural expeit said at 
the Board of Agricultuie at Poona The ma unfa ctuici would not “bite” the farmer if he 
could get into touch w'lth bis needs and so piovide what was really needed , but the capital 
requued to do this in the w ay Government is able to do it for its iirigation and revenue 
sen ices makes- it out of the question 1 am old erongh to recollect the introduction of 
macliineiv in South Afiica in 18G9, and it had not irade much advance in England when I 
first icnew it in 1875 The faimei had to learn a lot before he could profit by the machinery, 
and to my certain knowledge maliy ruined themselves in the process of learning In Euiope 
competition among manufacturing engineers can be left to work out the most suitable 
machines and teach their ii«e, but in India I am afraid Government will have to organize to 
work this out on some such lines as the agiicultural cxpeifs aie doing now at La allpur 

I am of opiinion that use should be made of the Piitish aitwan to work among the Indian 
in our workshops and on our civil engineering avoiks , only gord handicraftsmen should be 
selected for this w oik It is impossible to say in what heart lies the ambition to impiroie 
himself, 01 111 what head the talent , but if it is once known among craftsmen that an atittad 
IS at work those who have the heart and head will get employed under him I think that 
much might be done to raise the lesel of artisan skill, the first requisite foi an extensive 
intiOduction of machinery, by the systematic nse of ciaftsmen on oiir public works I baae 
been given to understand th it Mi Hoare, the architect in Kaiacbi, has brought out craftsmen 
from home and was using them to good purpose , the engineer is not necessarily a craftsman 
and, if ho IS, ho is otbeiwise occupied, and the opportunities that his skilled workmen have to 
obsene bis skill are so raie as to be negligible 

Since agiicultnie is the greatest industry, and India the gieatest agncultural country, and 
the deltas of Bengal, Burma, and Madras the most intensively cultivated part of India, very 
particular attention should be paid to the inland waterways of these tiacts, the inclusion of 
inland navigation with irngation is not altogether happy, such wateiways should radiate 
from haibours foi ships from oveiseas j wliilrt irrigation is the distribution of the flow of the 
far distant catchment over the fields In the deltas only have waterways been piofitable so 
far, and it would seem that a solution to tbeir proper development might be fennd to bring 
inland vvateiways^and baibours undei the same organization The aims and inteiests are much 
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the samGj and their comhination into one depaifcment would enlar<je the interests and, m 
consequence, increase the influence , whatever reduces the cost of carriage makes for agricul- 
tural wealth, a due share of which is likely to go to railways in passenger and high-class goods” 
traffic , moreover, in delta tiaots canals are perhaps cheapei to build than are lailways The 
' J3I os and cofj? of railways cewi/s canals have been stated clearly by Sii Thomas Higham in 
his aiticle in the Gazedeer, volume III 1 would also refer to Mi Oswald Lees' 

lectures on inland waterways to the students at Sibpur I have found a strong feeling in 
Bengal, Madias, and Burma that more might be done with our inland navigable Waterways 
In conclusion, I would suggest that the removal of 'tolls as early as possible should be 
aimed at in the interest of agriculture as an industry , 

<> 

{IFitness did not give oial evidence ) 
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IMa J F Connolly, ICS, Commttsoner, Northern India Salt Ttevuiue 

WjuTTEN Evidence 

Note on the Saltpchc Induct) y in India 

The piodiiction of saltpetre in British India is piactically confined to the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, and Bihai and its production, as well as thatiof hhart 
(sulphate of soda) and raisi oi sajjt (carbonate of eodi)), in these provinces is ^controlled by 
the Noithern India Salt Revenue Depaitment, as explained in paragraph 3 of this note A 
small quantity of saltpetie is produced in Madras foi local consumption A certain quantity 
is also produced m some > of the Native States of Noithern ludia., e g , Bharatpm, Patiala, 
and Bahawalpui, a pait of which finds its way to Calcutta, but no statistics of Native , States 
pioduction are available Foi meily all saltpetre destined tor the export trade was consigned 
to Calcutta, but since the war began a consideiable quantitv has been shipped from Karachi 
and a ceitam amount from Bombay The lecoguized ceiitie of the industry is Faimkhabad 
in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, but the lefineJ saltpetre produced m the Punjab 
IS, I consider, superior to. that of the United Provinces orBihai, The lefinei in the Punjab 
IS, as a lule, a man of capital who takes out the licenses for manufacture of ciude saltpetre 
in his own name, employs hts own servants foi the manufactuie, and defrays all contingent 
expenses The same custom is followed in the case of the Muttra refineis of the 'United 
Provinces Elsewhere the luntga takes out tne license to manufactuie crude saltpetre, 
pajs for the patta, and sells to the refiner through a middleman by whom .he is financed from 
stait to finish In the Umted Piovinces and Bihar and a few southern districts of the Punjab 
the manufacture of crude saltpetre starts in Novcmbei oi Dece.nber and is continued until 
the monsoon sets in The piocess, or crystallization by artificial heat, is the common 

one 111 the Punjab when fuel is scarce and expensive the Abi process, oi crystallization by 
solar evapoiation is more generally resorted to and manufacture takes place m the hot, months 
preceding the monsoon A good monsoon is favourable to the production of -crude saltpetre, 
but manufacture is seriously interfered with by abnormal winter rains .The crude saltpetre 
of the United Provinces and Bihar yields, as a rule, from 40 to 50 per. cent of .refined 
saltpetre, in the Punjabtthe average .yield is about 30 percent A licensee in Bihar mann- 
factuies dunug the season on the aveiage about 15 maunds, in the United Provinces 55 
maunds, and in the Punjab 250 maunds i 

2 I attach a statement showing the exports of refined saltpetre to British dependencies 
and foreign countries in the three years prior to the war 'I’he exported saltpetre is chiefly 
used as a fertilizei for coffee, rubber, sugar, etc , a ceitam amount is utilized in China 
for fireworks, aud a small quantity is consigned to Australia and New Zealand for refrigerating 
purposes The saltpetre exported for fertilising purposes is, as a rule, of a low grade, i e , 10 
or 40 per cent refraction As the chief impurity is salt one would expect that a low-refraction 
saltpetre would be more in demand — ^also because of the saving in freight Why this is not \ 
so I have failed to obtain any satisfactory explanation in India, but enquiries might, with 
advantage, be made from the countries concerned In Cooig the piuest saltpetre is used in 
the best coffee estates, and the Pusa authorities consider its employment as the more economic- 
al The war has created a considerable and fiesh demand for saltpetre, and the supply to 
the Colonies, etc , has had to be greatly curtailed in older to meet the requirements of Great 
Britain and her Allies The various purposes for which saltpetre is employed in the United 
Kingdom at the present moment are staled in a demi-official letter, dated che Gth !March 1917, 
from an officer in the Ministry of Munitions, which is here reproduced — 

" In reply to your note regarding the employment of the large quantities of saltpetre 
which we import from India to the United Kingdom, as you know, in the mam we use it 
for the manufacture of military gunpowder and blasting gunpowder for mining coal and iron 
oie and foi certain othei permitted explosives for mining The gunpowder contains from 
anything up to 75 per cent of saltpetre 

“ Another important requirement which has giowm up during th“ war ioi which saltpetre 
IS extensuely employed is the production of smoke mixture -- 
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“ Theie is also a fair demand foi the mateinl covr for hardening tools and steel, and it 
IS coming into use for ceitnin qualities of glass in which the Ministry is interested 

“ Then, of course, there IS the large commeieial requirement for cuiing bacon and pie 
sened meat general! j, for which the war has largely increased the demand All these various 
requirements hue become so laige that W'e do not allow its sale for feitilizing purposes ” 

The export trade IS in the hands of a compiratively small numhei of firms wlio, I may 
remark, arc lery much all! e to eich other'’s shoitcomings One or two films buy diicct from 
refiners bub, as a rule, the rehner sells through a brokei who acts as his lepiesentative in the 
selection of samples for analysis Until recently this analysis was confined to a test foi the 
usual impurities to be found in saltpetie and the deteimmation of the percentage thereof in 
a giien sample Eecently, how evei, Chile nitie has" been impoited to Calcutta and some 
dishonest brokers utilized it for adulteiation, and samples are now siibiectcd to a thorough 
chemic il test 

8 The 01 igin of the sj stem of contiol exercised by the Norlhern India Salt Revenue 
Department ovei the manufacture of elude and refined saltpetre, respectnely, is described in 
the following extracts from a nore which I recorded in Januan J916 in connection with 
Cert un proposals made by the Goveinment of the United Provinces for stimulating pro- 
duction — / 

“The piiimry object of the Internal Branch of the Salt Department is the pievention of 
loss to the salt re\enue, and it IS with this object that the rules contained on pages 48-53 
of volume I of the Departmental Manual, which have the sanction of the Govetnoi-General 
in Council, and the departmental instructions contained on piges 89-1 2G of the same volume, 
have been framed 

^ -s 

“ In the maiiufacluie of saltpetre, both crude and refined, and Hum, as manufactured lu 
* In Tiiliar tlio procesa is ditTcrcnt and no salt the United PlOMiiKS salt can he obtained as a 
15 educed by-pioduct Jn the ease of rasst cr sajjt no 

salt IS educed in the process But in the case of ciude saltpetie, I hart and or soy/t the 
plant of the f ictones is the same and this plant can also bo utilized to manufacture salt from 
saline earth, oi earth salt as it is called, quite a different article from saltpetre salt Such 
factoiics aie, therefore, licensed m order tint the person responsible for the working of a 
factoiv may he ascertained and that the locality at which the manufacture is to be carried 
on may he known so th it it may be possible to excieise supervision and prevent the production 
of salt illicitly The fee on the licenses in the Punjab and United Provinies is Rs 2 per 
bceuse, except in the case of / /ran made by solai heat, for which the license fee is Rs 10 
In Bihai, for spec lal reasons, the fee on each kind of license is onlj four annas The total 
income from these fees amounted in 1013-14 to Rs 28,000 (round) and if the concession 
asked for in respect of licenses involved merely a question of sunendeimg this source of 
income the solution of the case would be a simple one But larger issues are at stake and, to 
deal the ground for the discussion of the proposal of the I'nitcd Pioiinces Goveinment, I 
think I had better gi\o<i biief account of the causes which led up to the imposition of the 
restrictions now in force in regard to the production of saltpetre whuh term as defined in the 
Salt Act includes lhan and lasst or aojjt 

£ >■ S 1!; ? 


“ These restnctious apply to the United Piovinces, the Punjab, and Bihar In the case 
of the United Piovinces the necessity foi control is much stronger than in either the Punjab 
or Bihai because of the existence of large tracts of rich saline soil from which eaith-salt can 
easily be extracted In the Punjab such tracts are confined to a few districts in w'hicb 
a pre\ entii e establishment is maintained , in Bihar they are so limited, as to be almost 
' negligible In the Punjab, moieover, there is neier hi ely to be demand foi earth salt, 
except in the few districts just referred to, as the Punjabi has alwajs been used to the 
lock-salt from Khewra and tastes in salt differ as widely as tastes in tobacco, opium or 
wine Butin the United Provinces earth-salt has been a favourite foim of salt in many 
districts It was manufactined and consumed to a large oxlent in Oudh “where it had 
a high reputation and, before the annexation, its importation from that province into British 
India had to be foi bidden It was also manufactuied and consumed largely in distiicts 
in the Agra Province, notably Etah, Mampari, Caw’npore, Allahabad, Jaunpur, Agra, 
and Meerut In 1831 its manufacture was prohibited, and illicit manufacture on an 
extensive scale was carried on, and in 1838 its manufacture was for a time again permitted 
under supervision In 18 IS it was finally prohibited But the Innii/a whom 1 have seen 
described as “ that heuditary incorrigible Balt manufaetnier", for long taxed the efforts of 
the preientive staff and, taking advantage of the fict that saltpetre manufactories were then 
ill-controlled, < aused much loss ot revenue bv educing salt from saltpetie or by making salt 
from saline earth undei the cloak of a saltpetie factory license This led, in 1861, to the 
saltpetre industry, including manufacture, of rasn or sajji and ^Iiari being brought under 
stnet control — which was made stricter in 1867 — by the introduction of the system of licenses 
. „ , , ,, , , , now in force and by the creation of “ proscribed ''t 

T ProBcribeu nrctt 5 were ilioso in 55111011 a higli , , ,, f ^15 lA ,,, mi 

degree of snlinity was Ticlieved to exist, ons no areas which Will be presently dealt with The 
111 disc 55 ns granted for nnj tiicli nren unless nn illicit manufactuTe of earth salt, however, died 
cxnniiiinfion of the soil disgroicd the assunip hard, and was Only hnally ernsbed after many 

years This was due partly to the efforts of the 
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pre\ entive, staff and partly to the cheapening of salt owing to the reduction of the duty _on 
the one hand and on the other to iinpioved means of transport as the inilway system extended 
In 1868 the price of salt was Es 6-7-10 pei maund at Allahabad, its present price being 
Es 2-2-1- per maund That illicit manufacture had, however, been widespread may be ]udged 
fiom the fact that, in 1868, the preventive staff employed in the United Piovinces reached a 
total of 1,277 oiSceis, subordinate officers and men, while 1,052 peisons were punished foi 
offences under^the Salt Act In 1918-14 the total cadie of the Internal Bianch, Uppei and 
Lower Divisions amounted to only 312 officers and men, including 243 peons, and the 
number of persons convicted in the three areas of control was only 116 

“ It now remains for me to deal With refineries The necessity for maintaining control 
over refineries has already been explained, but the control exercised is of the mildest description 
and the remarks of the Goveiument of the United Provinces aie here again based on a 
misapprehension and are, in fact, absoluccly misleading Compared with the control exeicised 
over distilleries the lefinei is practically a tree agent Salt and sitta aie unavoidable by-pro- 
ducts in the manufacture of refined saltpetre, and saltpetre, salt though it may only fetcu tour 
annas a maund, is a marketable commodit'j in certain tracts Before w'e tooir over the Bihar 
Circles it was calculated that, at the then late of duty. Government was losing nearh lO 
lakhs a yeai through illicit trade in saltpetre salt, and large seizures of such salt hive been 
made from time to tuns It is not coriect to say that this salt is only used for curing hides 
It IS an edible commodity and in parts of Oudh is preferred to other kinds of salt Salt 
produced in a refinery is kept undei the lock and key of the lefiiier himself The refinerj' is 
visited about once a month by the Circle Officer oi Inspector, and if the refiner wishes to 
excise it he can then do so, if not, it is destiovcd under departmental supervision The 
refiner suffers no inconvenience except having to wait foi the visit of the Salt Officer Sttta 
may contain 60 pci cent and upwards of salt, and salt can casilj be educed fiom-it at a 
minimum of cost As &Ma it is utilized foi curing hides, and has a market value Its disposal 
IS legulated on the same lines as Saltpetre salt In the couise of the past month I have 
visited about half of the refineries in the United Provinces and Bihar and I have seen oi 
heard nothing to justify the illegation that legitimate operations are being seriou'ly 
hampaied I have laiely coipe across i moie contented body of men than the refinery 
licensees I welcome, howmver, the suggestion put foi ward by Messrs Waldie and Co that 
refineries should be allowed to compound for salt dutj The suggestion, wh ch has its 
parallel in cases where busmens firms aie allow ed to compound foi octroi, is an excellent one 
and Will be given effect,to as soon as possible But, otherwise, I see no necessity for modifying 
i n any way the present sv stem of contiolling refineries^' 

4 As a result of the pioposals I then made with a view to stimulating production the 
license fee for manufacture of crude saltpetre, rasst and sajji and than was reduced to one 
rupee, a system of issuing licenses through the agency of the Post Office was originated, 
cietain vexatious rules foi the control of the manufactuie of hhan were cancelled, piosciibed 
areas was thrown open, and refinery licenses weie permitted to compound for salt duty, 
though, so far, no lefineihis taken advantage of this concession The sjstem of issuing 
licenses througa thp^agency of the Post Office has proved a distinct success ind saves the 
liuiiya much trouble 

5 At the commencement of the war the saltpeti e industry had been on the decline for 

some years In 1853-59 the exports vveie ovei -35,000 tons ,in 1918-14 the exports were only 
13,400 tons The decline has been attributed to tho vexatious prosecutions for bleaches of the 
Salt Act and lules theieundei, and to the z“al oi greed of supervising officers of the rank of 
Inspector and of the lovvei giadCs There is, however, a great deal of exaggeration in all 
this In the ten yeais succeeding the assumption of control in Bihar the industry reached 
its zenith of piospeiity and the development of the industry throughout the whole aieas of 
control during the past three yeais as shown below speaks for itself The Salt Act and rules 
theieundei do not, I might point out, compel anyone to make illicit salt any moie than the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Act, as some of its opponents feared, compels a man to hazard a 
second ventuie The has some grounds foi complaint, hut like every Indian, with a 

good case at bottom he destroys it by his mjibultgha, or gross exaggeration I gather that 
in Bihar the Inspector generally gets 4 annas per license dustooree and in the United 
Piovinces Es 2 and, possibly similar amounts pass when worJrs are inspected The fact is 
that the subordinate ranks of the Salt Department are no better or worse than the similar 
lanks m the Iriigatioa,'Eailway, or Land llevenue Departments The more ^al causes of 
the decline aie that the natural and synthetic pioducts of Germany have come into the 
market, and are cheapei and better, and also that the demand for saltpetre for gunpowder 
is no longer what it was as it is not now used or, if used, is used to a less extent than 
formeily, foi many of the new high explosive gunpowders which have replaced, except for 
special needs, black powder ' 

With the increased demand ^or saltpetre that arose with the war, and the good puces 
that have been obtain ible, the industiy has been resuscitated and, but for the extraoi dinary » 
lains exports in 1917, in all probability would have reached 40,000 tons and, as nothing but 
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Jow leEraotion saltpetre can be exported, tbis is really tbe e(pu'valent of at least 50,000 tons in 
normal times The following figures are of interest — 


1918 14 
1914 15 
1916 16 
1916 17 


Jfnmber of Iicodbcs isaued for prodni-tion of crndo e-iltpetro 


Bihar 

TTaited ProTinces 

Punjab 

24,645 

6,275 

1,371 

29 970 

' 6,270 

1,643 

30,601 

8,495 

2,291 

30,251 

11,169 

3,467 



Number of refineries 

Prodnction of refined saltpetre in maunds 

Bihar 

United 
Pro\ inecs 

Punjab 

Bihar 

United 

Provinces 

Punjab 

1013 14 

213' 

82 

32 

1,86,373 

1,69,766 

87,010 

1914 16 

205 

83 

33 

2,22 123 

I 88,386 

1,06,176 

1916 16 

212 

95 

37 

2,19,565 

2,36,658 

1,62 301 

1916 17 

227 

' 128 

46 

2,41,038 

3,00,566 

2,45,976 ‘ 


The coat of a refinery license is Rs 50 


Licenses weie applied for in the case of only“ 400 foimerly pioscribed villages, but 1,500 
other villages were worked for the first time The development of production in the Punjab 
ias been remarkable and has not yet reached its maximum 
' G I have now to consider whether the saltpetre industry might be extended and developed 
by a lelaxation of the rules in force and by improved methods 

If the present demand for saltpetie were to continue, with its attendant high prices, I 
consider that so far as rules and regulations are in question no further incentive would be 
necessary either to the luniya .or to the refinei, both of whom have profited much in the past 
three years In any circumstances I im most decidedly of opinion that no further concession in 
the matter of control is called for in the case of the refiner Whatever else is settled 
that control which is almost nominal should be maintained In other words, the lefinei 
must excise his salt under supervision or destroy it It is puerile foi klr Hutchinson or 
anybody else to assert that good edible salt cannot be produced m a lefinery The depart- 
ment has 60 years^ experience to the contrary I have sent for the Hon'ble Mr Low's 
inspection samples of salt so pioduced which is as good edible salt as any Liverpool salt I 
have seen and which will stand the test of a chemical analysis In the Patna district this 
year a refiner was sent to jail for six months and his agent for two months the latter being 
also fined Es 100 for smuggling 57 maundsof first-class salt out of his refinery, the sentence 
being upheld by the High Court At the present moment the Punjab refiners are taking out 
for the fii*t time licenses for the manufacture of saltpetre salt owing to the high price 
consumers are ready to pay for it 

As legaids the hmiija I am not prepared to admit that the control exercised by this 
department over his opeiations has had any very appreciable influence to the bad 

Nevertheless, on the assumption that we return after the war to normal conditions, I 
am prepared to recommend to the Government of India that the luniya’i operations should 
be freed from control of any soit , in other words, that the Internal bianch (except the 
Eajanpur Circle) should be abolished The mam object of that Branch was the suppression 
of the manufacture of earth, salt, and that object has been obtained for some years, and I 
do not believe that in normal conditions the manufacture of earth-salt is ever likely to revive 
I would leave it to the ordinary district excise staff to see that it does not, and I would 
leave refineries to be dealt vvith by this §taff also As to maintaining control oimi the 
illicit piactices of the luniya with the present establishment of the Internal Branch I am now, 
after three yeais’ close contact with the working of that branch, decidedly of opinion that 
the game is not worth the candle That control is pure camouflaye and of a poor order 
'I do not believe that it has the slightest effect in checking illicit practices It is a common 
saying m the department that a lumya’s dak runs for 40 miles , m other words, when a 
Circle Officer oi Inspector is on tour his movements are known 40 miles all round Even if 
this were not the case what can' the establishment on its present reduced scale do to check 
production of salt ? In the whole Punjab there is no Circle Officer and only one Inspector 
In the Saian Circle of Bihar there are, scatteied over an area of over 6,000 square miles, 
some 18,000 crude workers controlled by one Circle Officer and five Inspectors They cannot 
visit each lumya even once a year A luntya can nndoubteUly produce good edible salt but, 
even if we could prevent it, the quantity is relatively so insignificant that I would not grudge 
the pool dog his bone It is, I now considei, mere waste of money to maintain the Internal 
Blanch That its abolition will mean the reduction of the cadre of the department is 
unfortunate, but I cannot assert that this m itself is a sufficient ground for its maintenance 
In short, the i Internal Blanch has accomplished its main object, the suppression of tho 
manufacture of earth-salt, and may now ehant its nunc diimttis 

7 There remain , for consideiation the questions whether improved methods can be 
devised for the production of saltpetre, and whether the luniya can be brought into duect 
relation with the refiner and the middleman ousted In my opinion it is as impossible to 
dispense with the middleman as it is to dispense with the refiner The luniya is of the poorest 
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0 ^ tlie poor From start to finish he is fimuctd bj the midcDcman, who is equally necessary 
to the refiner As to improved methods o£ production I support Mr Hutchinson's proposals 
and have nothing to add to them 

As legaids lefined saltpetre I thinlv that it was a gieat mistake not to sanction a 
proposal of Dr Leather's for further testing the apparatus described in Pusa Bulletin No 24, 
page 16 

It was, I considei, vetoed on inadequate grounds In any case, now that it is 
lecognized that the refiner eannot-bo eliminated, no time should be lost in getting the 
further test caimed out If it is successful there aie plenty of refiners who would adopt 
it at once 


Biatement showing the enporls of Saltpetre from Bengal 




Quamitt 


9 

1911-12 

1 

1 

1 1912-18 

[ 1913 14 


Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Bi tUsh JEmpii e 


1 


United Kingdom 

4d,51d 

46,213 

49,280 

Ceylon 

28,258 

43,320 

43,312 

Straits Settlements 

10 , 773 " 

10,253 

7,369 

Hong Kong 

85,013 

86,169 

80,679 

Capa Colony 

81 

238 

287 

Natal 

. 

SO 

3,988 

Mauntius and Dopendenoics 

37,485 

45.222 

28,739 

ifritish Vi est India Islands 

495 

1,490 

12,432 

Victoria 4 

140 

219 

638 

Queensland 4 

1 


» 

New South TTalcs 

326 

195 

100 

New Zealand , 

40 



Otiisi countries 

40 

20 

20 

Total British Empne 

sor.m 

233,459 

236,844 

Foreign Countries 

1 



Fiance . • 

1,405 

1.026 

1,000 

Italy « 4 


1 

200 

4Tava 

242 

121 

664 

Siam. 

1,492 

I.llO 

1,034 

C*kina {exclusive of Hong Kong and Jlaodo) . 

1,642 

90 


Japan 4 




United States of America 




Athntic Coast 4 . r 

• 66,207 

64 300 

27,200 

Paoifio Coast • 4 

3,824 

2,154 

600 

Total United States ot America 

68,631 

86, Sid 

27,800 

French West Indies 4 

' 


6,000 

Other countries , 4 

20 

• 


To*al Foreign Counti les 

63,^32 

88,3.80 

38,698 

Total 

270 518 

292,239 

264 ', 642 


{Witness did not give oial evidence) 
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Major H Ross, M B , P 11 C 8 I j ' Assistant Director-General, xadtan Meihcal 

Service 

Written Evidence 

The Director-Geneial, Indian Medical Service, is, in conjunction ivith the Duector, 
Medical Services in India, responsible for the equipment and supply of all military medical 
stores, and with the Quartermaster-General in India tor militaiy veterinaiy medical stoies 

He IB also responsible for the supply of medical stores to Government and Goveinment- 
Aided institutions (both medical and veteiinary) on the civil side, and for the X-ray 
equipment required for both military and Government civil hospitals In addition, since 
the outbreak of war, the supply of artificial limbs to disabled soldiers, dental equipment 
to army dentists throughout India, the equipment of ortbopcedic institutions has devolved 
on the Medical Stores Department 

He also, at the request of othei Government depaiiments, assists in piocuiing or 
manufactunng a great variety of articles urgently required foi war purposes, which cannot, 
strictly speaking, be adjudged as coming under the nomenclature of medical supplies 

The stores reqmred arc obtained — 

(1) By importation through the India 0/hce 

(2) Piom other Goveinmeut departments, such as the Supply and Tianspoit Corps, 

Slilitary Works Department, Department pi Revenue and Agriculture, etc 

(3) By purchase from business firms and contractors in India 

(4) Bj manufacture at Medical Stores Depots 

Eoi storage, manuEactuie, and distribution there aie five Government Medical Stores 
Dep6ts, vie , at Calcutta, Lahore Cantonment, Madras, Bombay, and Rangoon, under the 
control of the Director-General, Indian Medical Service, of the=e the depdts at Lahore 
Cantonment, Madras, and Bombay aie manufactunng as well as supply depots, those at 
Calcutta and Rangoon bemg mainly supply Depdts 

Each of these dop6ts is in charge of an Indian Medical Service ofiii-ei who is known 
as the ^ledical Storekeeper to Government, and it is customary for officers once appointed 
to the Medical Stores Department to remain in that department throughout most of their 
service 

Medical Store depdts also undertake the lepaii of surgical instiuments, etc , letuiued by 
both civil and military institutions 

Prior to the outbreak of war the Medical Stores Department was manufacturing phaima" 
•ceutical preparations to a considerable extent, and the fact that it was in a position to do so 
has been of material assistance in meeting the greatly inci eased demands not only from 
military hospitals in India, but from overseas forces 

Prior to the arriial of a British Base Medical Depdt at Bombay in Januaiy 1917 we 
■were responsible for the supply of all the medical and surgical stores required by the army in 
Mesopotamia, and still continue largely to supplement the requirements of this depot, in 
addition to supplying all articles coming under the heading of Indian pittein field medical 
equipment 

We haie equipped all General Hospitals, Field Ambulances, Clearing and Stationary 
Hospitals, Adianced Depots of Medical Stores, Sanitary and X-ray Sections to meet the 
demands, both for the army in India and for overseas forces, as from time to time required 
by the militaiy authorities 

Owing to freight difficulties and in order to relieve the strain on the Home resources, every 
endeavour h is^been made to develop the manufacture of medical requirements from Indian 
sources 

It was lecognized that many ai tides formerly imported could, and should be, manu- 
factured in India 

To assist in this direction, at our lequest, the Army Department sanctioned the deput- 
ation of an Advisory Chemist to the Madras Depot, also a Chemist for the Bombay Depot , 
these are in addition to the three Pharmaceutical Chemists already attached to the Medical 
Stores Depots at Lahore, Madras, and Bombay 

The progress made of late by fhe Medical Stoies Department in the utilization of Indian 
resources in manufacturing drugs is considerable 

The following articles which were, prior to the war imported are now either being manu- 
factured at our aepots in India, or experiments regarding the possibilicy of then mduufaotiii» 
have been uii Icriaker’, 
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I — Medical Sloes Depdls ate manufacturing ovr total Hqviiements of — 

(1) Absolute a'coUol fiom rectified spirit 

(3) Amylum B P (^taicb) fiom nee 

( 3 ) All B P belladonna pieparations (from Indian grou 11 belladonna) 

(4) Digitalis preparations, formeily manufactuicd fiom impoi ted lea\ PS, non manufac- 

tuied from Indian leaves 

(5) Lj sol from saponified cresol . 

(6) Fern sulphas from iron filings (foundiy naste) and sulphuric acid 

(7) Thymol (pure white crystals) from ajwau seeds 

(8) Nu\ vomica prep nations from the seeds 

II — Special ai tides manufaetni ed at oui Bovibay JDepSt to meet wai demands 

(1) Vermijelly Detenonts to attacks by mosquitos, etc , supplied in large 

(3) Antifly spray j quantities to Mesopotamia 

(3) An insecticide substitute for Keatiug’sponder, which is now unobtainable in India 

(4) Bambei oil — an insecticide oil 

(5) Sinclair’s glue, from glue, glyceiine, calcium chloride, and thymol— a substitute for 

adhesii e plaster 

III — Frepa) aitons we have lately succeeded in mahtng, of which we hope shortly to manu- 
facture our total reqinremnts — 

(1) Ethel 

(2) Tannic acid B I’ — has been manufactured from myiobalan«, and from Divi 

Divi , samples aie now nndei test 

(3) Silvei nitrate — the ciystals are manufactured by several firms m India, and we 

have succeeded in making siher nitrate sticks from silver nitrate crystals 
of local manufactnre 

(4) Hydraigyrum ammoniatnm 
Hydiaigvrum oleatum » 

Hydraigyri lodiduin rtibrum 
Ilydiargyri oxiduin flavum ^ 

Ovymel scillo! 

(5) Cbaulraoogia oil B P (oleum gynocaidia) 

(6) Bone icid— Enquiries regarding the availability of raw material show that 

sufficient raw boiaK (from Tibet and Nepal) are obtainable in the Calcutta 
maiket to meet) departmental requirements Sulphuric'' acid is the only 
other raw material required and ample quantities are available in India 
Manufacture on so small a scale as to meet oui lequiiemenfs will nof pay 
commercially so long as imported boric acid is obtainable within certam limits 
of price 

(7) Collodium flexile 

(8) Soda sulphate exsiccated 

IV — Freparahons the manufacture of which is now in the etpenmcntal stage — 

(1) Calcium chloride 

(2) Calcium carbonate precipitated 

(3) Strychnine 

(4) Emetine and its derivatives fi'onr ipecacuanha root 

(5) Various essential oils 

V — Experiments in the manufacture of glucose from starcii and the refining of crude 
glycerine of local manufactuie have not, up to the present, proved successful Messrs Smith, 
Stanistieet and Co , hav e succeeded in manufacturing a commercial liquid glucose which is sufli* 
ciently puie for our ordinary manufacturing purposes , we propose obtaining our requirements 
from them 

In addition to the above. Lieutenant McCulloch, oni Advisoiy Chemist at the 5Iadi,as 
Dep6t, has produced a solution for cleaning the incrustation which accumulates on the inside 
of boilers which IS much less expensive and 3ust as effective as .the patent boiler anti-ineiust- 
ator pieviously used 

A membei of the staff at our Madras’DepSt has devised an attachment for the pill-round- 
ing machine which effectively removes the coating from discoloured pills without affecting 
either the shape or weight of the pills This invention is now under trial and, if satisfactory, 
should effect a consideiable saving, the inventor has applied for permission to patent it 
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In Older to relie\e, as fax as possible, the strain on Hometesouices, and to economize in 
freight, eveiy effort has been made to extend the manufaetuie of \ anous surgical dressings at 
our dep6ts and, at the same time, to encouiage leiiable private firms to extend their output 
in this direction 

Our cffoits ha\e been most successful and have, undoubtedly, effected a considerable 
saving to Government, especially in the local purchase of cotton, wool, gauze, lint, etc., 
the prices of uhioh, on the English maiket, have advanced loughly 400 per cent since 1914 . 

The absolute necessity for securing the correct percentage of medication and complete 
sterilization make it essential that orders foi the manufacture of these articles should only be 
placed with firms whose leliability has been fully ascertained 

Our depfits are making fust field dressings foi the use of troops in the field, rolling, 
compressing, and steiilizing bandages of various kinds, medicating, and compressing the 
different cottons, gauzes, and lints requited 

Pin ato enterprise is largely xesponsible for the supply to us of absorbent cotton of good 
quality, lint, gauze, etc , and, in addition, is being utilized to supplement the supply of 
medicated and compressed diessings 

The Indian Medical Stores Department is a very large purchaser of surgical instruments 
and appliances, of which an important source of supply for many years has been the work- 
shops at the Medical Stores Depot, Pombay Part of the piemises has been handed over to a 
private concern which has established in it a factory to supply a portion of the requirements 
of the Dopaitment 

It employs several hundred workmen who have been trained to make and repaii instru- 
ments and appliances 

War demands have led to many new developments, including the manufacture of artifi- 
cial limbs and orthopaedic appliances 

Our depots manufacture almost all the phaimaceutical piepaiations required, including 
tablets, pills, extracts, tinctures, liniments, liquors, unguents, powders, etc 

Various oils, such as castor, arachis, are expressed from Indian seeds 
Our iladras Depot also compresses oxygen in cylinders for issue to hospitals 

Pield medical panniers, chests, fracture boxes, etc , required for field hospitals (includ- 
ing V etennary) are also made at our Bombay Dcp6t , 

The question of ascertaining what raw materials are, or can be made, available in India, 
and the best methods of obtaining supplies, both for immediate requirements and with a. 
view to future development, is being investigated by this oflRoe 

It IS recognized that up to the present the indigenous resources of India have not been 
utilized to anything like the extent possible Our practice pnoi to tne outbreak of war was 
to purchase in England, through the medium of the India OflBce, not only manufactured drugs, 
but most of the law materials required foi the manufacture of pharmaceutical presets some 
of which raw materials had actually been exported to England from India 

As examples of this sandal-wood was exported as wood and returned in the form of oil 
Myrohalans sent Home returned as tannic acid. 

Nux vomica beans went to England and returned as the powdei and extract, and in the ' 
form of Strychnine 

Potash salts existing in India were never utilized m making potassium carbonate, 
bicarbonate, acetate, citrate, cyanide, red and yellow prussiate etc , all these aie now being 
made by private firms in India 

Ajwan seeds were exported to Germany and returned to India as thymol , we now 
manufacture 

•" t 

Such examples could be multiplied, showing how little indigenous resources were utiliz- 
ed 

One of the great difficulties heietofoie expeiienced has been that of organizing practical 
methods of collection and the present heavy cost of such collection without propei organiz- 
ation 

The high lail freights from sources of supply to the seaports or manufactuiing centres lu 
India permitted Germany and otliei producing countries, in many instances, to collect, ship to 
London, and reship to India at pnees which weie actually lower than indigenous products 
could be made available at the seaports of India 
To exemplify this take the case of belladonna 

This root was grown in Germanv, collected, dried, packed, shipped to London, paying 
one or two middlemen's piofits there, reshipped to India, duty paid on entry, and bought in 
India at Rs 40 pei cwt 

The" cost of collection, royalty (in the cose of private firms), and rail freights to Calcutta 
or Bombay made it impossible foi Indian, grown belladonna to comnete 

The drug grows wild in India in quantities probably ten times grcatei than the Depait- 
ment's leqmremcnts, ana is now being successfullv cultivated both at the Kumaon Gardens, 
and by jMessi-, Smith, Stanistieet and Company, C ikntta 
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To take anotner example — bone acid This has up to now been invariably 'imported 

The raw borax is available in large quantities in Nepal and Tibet^ but the cost of 
tiansport from these countnes to a manufacturing centie such as Calcutta has hitherto made 
it possible to import both pure boi ax and boric acid more cheaply than the latter could be 
prepared from the country boiax When, as is probable, the price of imported boric acid reaches 
certain limits it will then be economical to manufactuie in India on a commercial basis, but 
the demand in India is comparatively'smal! and it is improbable that the manufacture of bone 
acid would be profitable after the war 

The general investigation as to the possibilities of bbtainmg Indian-gron n products 
has occupied oui attention and, On the I4th December 1917, a note on the desiiability of ' 
taking up the question of the cultivation of medicinal tiees and plants in India was drawn up 
by this office and submitted to the Depai tment of Revenue and Agriculture 

This note, a copj' of which is attached, merely, as it n ere, touches the fringe of possibili- 
ties, and, owing to the almost complete lack of data in the form of any up-to-date literature 
or reliable infoimation on the subject, a considerable amount of woik and enquiiy still remains 
to be done 

As to the feasibihty of the cultivation and the best methods of obtaining drugs ot -high 
glade of quality, the Depai tment of Reienue and Agiiculture is, it is considered, the best fitted 
to judge and make arrangements 

Many of the medicinal plants required glow wild in Indian forests but, owing to the 
hitherto small demand, aie classified as minoi forest produce, and no special attention 
appears to have been jiaid to them, nor does theie exist, as fai as is known, any effective 
organization for collection 

In the fiist place it would appeal desirable that a survey should be undertaken to 
ascertain what medicinal plants grow wild in the foiests, where such plants grow most 
fieely, and are most accessible foi collection 

Such a smvey would assist in supjilying Government's requirements and those of pnvate 
firms, possibly oreatmg a lucrative export trade in the futuie 

This undertaking could only be earned out thoroughly by tbe Forest Department and the 
Botanical Survey 

Articles such as castor-oil seeds, cinnamon, senna, cloves, and v anous others of every- 
day consumption known to grow, and to be available in large quantities in India, have not been 
considered 

It IS also advisable that there should be centralization of effort in anything that is 
done in this direction as, at the present moment, thcie appears to be considerable 
overlappmg 

Our efforts have been concentrated chiefly in the direction of obtaining satisfactory 
and legulai supplies to meet our own requiiements, but enquiries have opened up the 
larger question of the possibihty of cieating a consideiable and valuable export trade from 
India and, incidentally, making the Empire self-supporting as legaids' a numbei of products 
formerly obtained fiom what are now enemy countnes 

Theie can be little doubt that a market would be available as pnvate firms in 
India have been, and aie now, exporting to Gieat Britain, America, and other countnes 
Indian-grown drugs which these countries formerly obtained elsewhere 

The demand exists, and the problem to be overcome is mainly that of organizing cultiva- 
tion and collection, also the reduction of railway freights on such products over long distances, 
the lattei as a tempmaiy measure until information is obtainable as to w'hat rail taiiffs such 
products can reasonably beai to allow competition with othei sources of supply outside 
India 

Owing to the fact that aU puichaseS of the pioducts mentioned in' the preceding para- 
graphs were, prior to 1914, made through the medium of the India Office, little oi no inform- 
ation was available in this office to show what India could supply, and the accumulation of 
such information as has already been^obtained has entailed prolonged enquiry 

Ceitam pnvate films have been of considerable assistance in giving us infoimation 
regarding the possibilities of obtaining law mateiials or of manufacture 

It has been our policy to encourage, as fai as possible, private firms to extend their 
activities in the direction of the manufacture oi indigenous products This is shown by the 
fact that, piior to the war, practically no local purchase was made by us except to meet urgent 
demands for imported articles, whereas, during the PJist ten months, the amount expended to, 
meet our ordinary annual requiiements and war demands for stores previously imported bv us 
amounted to Rs 15,9S,37C 

Owing to the absence of a Food and Drugs Act, and thepiepalence of aduiteiated druo-s, 
one of tbe greatest handicaps we bavm had to contend with has been the elimination 'of 
nmeliable sources of supply * 

In dealing with purchase of drugs, suigical dressings, and mstruments the question of 
quality is all-important 
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It IS, unfortunately, true thaC in India the difference between '^.mples submitted and 
actual supplies subsequently delivered is liable to be considerable and, until trial ordeis have 
been placed and delivenes have been found to be according to the standard required, it has 
been very necessary to exercise the greatest caution in placing orders foi large quantities onlv 
with firms whose reliability is assured We are constantly testing the leliability of neu film's 
who offer us supplies, and when u e consider them reliable we place tnal orders with them, 
the continuance of our dealings with such firms depending entirely upon their supplies being up 
to the standard required 

Another difficulty experienced, more particularly with the smaller firms, is that in their 
anxiety to obtain contracts they undertake more than they can safely guarantee and 
break down as regards delivery within the period contiacted for They are also prone 
to quote terms which, in practice, they aie unable to carry out without either suffering heavy - 
loss or having to ask for a re\ ision of rates owing to fluctuations in the market 

Under present conditions we are strongly of opinion that oui best policj is to place no 
reluince upon any doubtful source of supply as failure to fulfil contracts might involve seiious 
consequences in our failure to meet war requirements 

The question of the possibility of obtaining supplies of Indian-made glassware for 
laboratoiies early engaged our attention, and we succeeded in obtaining certain articler such 
as Petri dishes. Litre flasks, glass tubing, and test tubes of reasonably good qualitj made by 
the Upper India Glass Works, Ambala City 

The hrm is, however, a small one and then on tput is very limited , we suggested 
tnrfe oui letter No 342 — 6271 — 3 — 17, dated the i2th September 1917 (copy attached) that 
this question of glass manufactuie in India is one to be taken up by either the Department 
of Commerce and Industry or by the Indian Munitions Bond 

Oiii consumption of bottles and glassware generally is considerable, and up to this we 
have not been able to find any film in India who is m a position to undertake to manufac- 
ture our requiiements 

This IS regrettable as Japan is already shipping enormous quantities of bottles to India 
some of which we are purchasing 

Japanese bottles, however, are unreliabje as regards capacity, although the shape and 
quality are faiily good 

Among our largest Indian sources of supply, both of impoited and locally manufactured 
goods, are — 

Loose woven bandages— The Bengal Jail Department 

Wool cotton, absorbent — Messrs Andrew Yule Ss Co 


Cottons and gauzes, medicated and compressed — Messis Smith Stanistreet & Co , 
Calcutta (We propose placing ordeis with the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works, Calcutta) 

Oil of turpentine aud resin — 


Sandal-w ood oil — 
Glycerine, medicinal — 
Liquor ammonia fortis — 
Acid sulphuric, BP — 
Acid hydrochloric, 15 P — 
Acid nitric, BP — 


from Poiest Depaitments, United Provinces 
and Punjab 

Mysore State Distillery 
North-West Soap Company 

D Waldio & Co , and Bengal Chemical 
and Phaimaceiitical works, Calcutta 


Medicinal potash salts, such as acetate, bicarbonate, etc — 

^ \ 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bang iloie, is kindly making for 
reqmrements of the follow mg drugs — 


Messrs Smith, 
Stanistreet & Co 
us portion of our 


Calcium lactate 


Sodium acetate 
Aniline oil 
Lactose 

Calcium chloride 
Ethyl chloiide 

It IS essential that during the war we should manufacture oui requiiements, as far as 
possible to safeguard ourselves, as private firms are daily finding incre.ising difficulty in 
obtaining imported drugs, a difficulty which will almost ceitainly become intensified m the 
near future 

The policy to be considered, however, as a post-bellum problem is whether the Govern- - 
ment Medical Stores Department should continue to manufacture articles which reliable 
private firms are also manufacturing in sufficient quantities in India from Indian raw 
materials If the policy of encouiaging private enterprise in developing manufactures 
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IS earned to its logical conclusion the mannfactuie of many articles at om dep6ts should 
not be continued , only such articles as aie not manufactuied on a sufficiently large scale by 
private enterprise should continue to be manufactured by us 

It appears essential, however, that we should not discontinue any manufactuie until 
the output by reliable commercial fiims has been established on a sufficiently large scale as 
to render it absolutely certain that Government will be able to obtain all its requirements 
without difficulty and at reasonable prices 

,The same policv would seem to ^pply also to the question of cultivation of medicinal 
plants by Government (except those such as cinchona, poppy, ganja, etc , which are under 
special Government control; 

Once the possibility of cultivation on a commercially successful basis has been ascer- 
tained private enterprise should be invited to undertake this Of couise, we presuppose 
that manufactuie by prii ate enterpiise should furnish us with supplies at least as cheaply as 
we are able to manufacture ourselves 


U. 0 No B06— 8306— 6 -17, dated Delhi, the 14th December 1917 


From — The Director General, Indian Medical SerMce, 
To — The Department of Revenne and Agricalturo 


Refeience this office unofficial note, dated the 5th July 1917, regarding a scheme 
suggested by Mr Carter for the establishment of a medicinal plant garden in Simla Prom—* 
the Forest Depaitment noting, and from information received from the Madras Government, 
we are now m a better position to discuss the feasibility, or otherwise, of the scheme 

We now know that expenments are being conducted in the Madras Presidency, m the 
Punjab, and by Messrs Smith, Stanistreet Ss Co, with a view to ascertaining what 
medicinal plants will, oi will not, grow well in India 

Por such experiment to be successful it appears in most cases essential that accessible 
ground should be available at altitudes varying from about 1,000 ft to 8,000 ft Por purposes 
of supervision it is thought that the plots of ground selected should not be too widely 
sepaiated 

It IS doubtful if Simla is the most suitable site as it will be difficult to obtain the above _ 
conditions Darjeeling and the Nilgais would piobably be better 

Experiments aie being conducted by the Government of Madras, chiefly in flie Nilgais, 
as to the iiossibility of the successful growth of a number of the tiees and plants included in 
the list submitted by Mi Caitei , we also know that seveial of them aie being successfully 
grown theie 

It IS piobable, however, that the cultivation of certain trees and plants — natives of 
Noith-West Anieiica, Tibet, etc lequiie severei vintei conditions than those piesent in the 
Nilgais , these should, it is thought, be cultivated in the Himalayan ranges 

Of the trees and plants which it has been suggested might be experimented with the 
following may, foi the piesent, be luled out as the quantity of oil that could be extracted, 
and that used in India, is very small — 

(1) Junipeius communis L 

(2) Lavandula veia DC 

(3) Rosmarinus officinalis L 


Gaultheria piooumbeijs L, from the leaies of which oleum gaultbeiia (oil of wmtergieen) 

15 distilled IS a native of North-West Araenca and is also cultivated in Euiope, but is not 
known to grow in India The commonest Indian species is gaultheria fragrantissima which 

16 indigenous to the Nilgiris 

This is being collected foi the Medical Sloies Depot, Madras, as an expeiiment The 
repoit as to nhethei oleum gaulfchena can be distilleds Lorn its leaves should be awaited 
Rhamnus purshianus DC, 

Hamamehs virginiana L , 

Lobelia inflata L , 


Econymus atropurpuieus, Jacq , 


Pmmis serotina, I hrh , 

are all natnes of Noith America, and none of them aie known to grow in India, might be 
experimentally grown in the Nilgins 


jRJutm oficinale l(aiU — is a native of Tibet and could piobably be cultivated in the 
Himalajas, iheum emodi wall, oi a closely allied species, is, how'evei, said to be found 
grnwinjr wild near Simla and IS very common in Gaihwal and Kumaon Samples of the root 
of this plant should be collected aud sent to the hledical Stores Dep6t, Madras, to see whether 
it would be an efficient substitute for rhubaih loot, B P 


Atioj)a lelladotina — grows wild in Kashmir lujlaige quantities, also grows in Tehii 
Gaihwal At onr request this yeai five acies weie added to the aiea already under euHivation 
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attlie Kumaon Goveiument Gardens, and the lesalting crop (a good one) was purchased by 
ns It IS suggested that the aiea under belladonna cultivation be extended next year to 15 
-or 30 acies at the Kumaon Gardens, Government to purchase the crop 

Atropa belladonna is also being grow n at Daijeeling by ilessrs Smith, Stauistieet & Co , it 
IS suggested that it should be giown 'at the Government Gardens at Darjeeling Also 
the area undei cultivation in the Ndgiris should be extended 

Theie has been, since the outbieah of the war, a great scarcity of belladonna lOot and 
leaves in England as it is believed that laige quantities were formerly imported from 
enemy countues 

As regards belladonna India should, undoubtedly, take up its cultivation on a laige 
scale m order not only to meet all Indian requirements, but also to be in a position to meet 
the requirements of the United Kingdom 

Podoplit/llnm emocli wall — glows wild in laige quantities throughout Kashmir Messrs 
Smith, Stamstieet Ss Co , Calcutta, have secuied the collecting rights foi a pait of Kashmii 
This plant gious there in such laige quantities that further cultivation in India is probably 
not necessary Government should, however, secure the collecting rights of coi tain forests in 
Kashmii, and arrange to supply not only the Medical Stores Depots in India, but also to 
export at least sufficient to meet all Government requirements in the United Kingdom 

Todophyllum emodi — is also common in Tehii Garhwal 

Aconiivm napellns L —is imported in large quantities fiom Tibet , couldjprobably be 
■successfully cultivated near Daijeelingoi in Tehri Gaihwal 

Digitalis pnrpurca — grows well in the Daijeeling Distnct at about 6,000 ft, also in the 
Nilgiiis Its cultivation should be extended in the Government Gardens at both places to 
a' sufficient extent to meet Government requirements 

Gcnitana lutea (Gentian) — is being expenmentally gioun in the Nilgiiis , its cultivation 
should also be tried at the Government Gardens at Darjeeling and at the Mussooiie 
Branch Garden of the Saharanpore Gardens 

Tiburnum prunifolium L 

Colclncim antumnale D > could be expenmentally giown in the 

Dolygala senega L j Nilgins, Daijeeling, and Mussoorie 

TJ) gtnea snlla stem i/— is said to grow in Bengal Mr Carter might be asked if he 
can give infoimation as to its distiibutioii 

The indigenous Indian uiginea indica kunth is said to be an efficient substitute, samples 
should be collected and sent to be analysed by om Advisory Chemist at the Madras Medical 
Stoies Dep6t It glows both m the plains of India and at an altitude of 6,000 ft 

Glyeyiilitza glaha — grows in Yoikshite , might be experimentally giown at Sahaian- 
poie andthe Nilgiris 

Ipomoea piuga tjalap) — grows well in the Nilgins , the area under cultivation should 
be extended to meet oui lequiiements also glows well at Ootacamund 

llyoscyainus nigei (henbane) — grows well at the Koilpatti Agricultural Station in 
Tinnevelly , the area under cultivation should be extended to meet oui requirements , also 
glows well rnthe Ootacamund Gardens 

Psycholria ipecacuanha — glows at Kallai (1,000 ft) in the Nilgins, the aiea undei 
cultii ation should be extended to meet our requirements Expeiiments in its cultivation 
should also be tried in Malabar and at the Cinchona Plantations, Bengal 

Dugenia caryophyllata (cloves) and nutmegs — It is hardly necesSaiy to cultivate these 
qs they are readily obtainable in the open market ' 

Aitemisia maiitima (santonin) — should be experimentally giowm in the Nilgins 

socof mm (bittei aloes) ■) should be expenmentally grown in 

Anethum foenicnlum ^fennel) j the Nilgins 

CiUullus colocynthis — grows in the Bombay Presidency , should be tried at Kallar 
Cassia augustifolia (senna) — is already largely exported from the Madias Presidency 
Chenopodmm anthclminticnni — is already growing well in Madras 

In undei taking expenments in the cultivation of these medicmal trees and plants it will 
be advisable that such experiments be undertaken bv a staft which has a thoioiigh practical 
knowledge of tiee-and plant-gi owing, thus obviating failures and waste of money by 
unsuitable methods of cultivation 

It w ill also be wuse to utilize the establishments and facilities alieady existing in the 
vanous piovincial botanical and agii-hoiticiiltural gardens It is thought that the 
"oiigmal scheme of establishing a medicinal plant garden in Simla should not, therefore, 
he pioceeded with, but that the supeiintendents of various Government gardens, 
including those at Daijeeling, Kuniaon, Mussooiie, Sahaianpoie, Ootacamind, and 
Kallar, be circularized and asked then views as to the advisability of undeitakiug experiments 
in the cultiv ition of such of the above-named plants as are not known to giow already in. 
abundance in India 
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An organized effort sliould be made foi the collection and supply to hfedical Stores 
Depots of a sufficient quantity to meet then annual requirements of such plants as'are known 
already to grow well in Indiaj Kashmir oi the Himalayas 

U 0. I Ko 16— 1460— 1— 18. dated tho 28th Tebrnary 1918 

Eefeience this office unofficial note No^ 506 — 8306 — 6 — 17, dated the 14|h December 
1917, the following additional information has since been ascertained — 

’Podophyllvm emodi wall — We have ascertained that Messrs Smith, Stanistreet & 
Co have contracted with the Kashmii State Forest Department to take over the whole 
'output of the Kashmii foiests foi a peiiod of five years, commencing with the 1917 autumn 
collections, and aie arranging to manufacture podophyllum lesm in Calcutta 

This 6rm has also aequiied the total output of the Chamba State foi the next two years 

This plant also grows extensively in Sikkim, and a private Calcutta firm has asked the 
Maharaja foi permission to purchase the whole ciop 

It also gious in Hasan Abdal in the Rawalpindi District 

AcontUm napellus — The tiue napellus variety does not appeal to glow in the Hima- 
layas all the roots obtained being those of varieties of aconitum ferox (spicata principally) 
This latter is the most common Nepal variety, and is unsuitable for the manufacture 
of tinctuie, but excellent for the manufacture of the liniment , a Calcutta fiim has offered to 
buy all the aconitum ferox in Sikkim 

Glycynliiza glalra — It should be possible to obtain this from Mesopotamia, thepiesence 
of a Liquorice Factory at Kut mdicates that the root is probably grown in considerable 
quantities theie It is also obtainable commeicially in large quantities fiom China 

Hyoscyamm mger {henitane ) — mentioned in the note is also giown at Saharanpore 
It was cultivated formerly at the Saharanpore Government Gardens but they have, it is 
believed, discontinued growing it as a local firm (The Emei aid Emit Gaidens) undertook to 
cultivate 

I ' No mention nas made of hyoseyamus muticus which, in the past, has been the 

principal source fiom vhich ah opine has been derived This was formerly procuied from 
Egypt and the Sudan but grous wild in the Northern Punjab A small quantity of Indian, 
hyoseyamus sent to England in 1916 proved to be of fair average quality but suffeied 
from the usual complaint regaiding Indian heibs, viz , caleless collection and assort- 
ment 

The Agncultiiial College at Lyallpui proposed expeiimental cultivation on a large scale 
in 1916, but this fell thiough 

Dr Caitei has arianged for a small expeiimental growing in Bhagalpur and elsewhere 
jn Bengal, and the Madras Agricultural Depaitment has three acres now under cultiva- 
tion in the Maduia District the result of which will he ascei tamable in May or June of this 
yeai 

Piior to the wai the value of this article, free on board Alexandria, laried from £16 to 
£18 per ton, but lately the price in London has aieraged from £50 jbo £56 pel ton, while in 
1916 as much as £90 per ton was j>aid for it 

Psycloti la tpccacuanJia — is also bemg giown experimentally at the Government 
Cinchona Plantations at Maung Poo Samples have been sent to England, and have been 
reported on as approximately intermediate in value between the best Biazilian and Carthagena 
ipecacuanha It also grows well at Johoie in the Malay States 

Artemesia mantima {santonin) — As far as is known Russian Tuikistan is the only 
source of supplj , this being a Russian Government monopoly 

Gitrullus colocynthts — also glows in the Rawalpindi Distnct and near Cocanadaj 
samples hare pioied of good quality 

Lycopodium — grows wild in the Daijeelmg and Sikkim forests and probably elsewhere 
throughout the Himalayan ranges Samples were collected last year by a private 
firm, approved of in England, and aiiangements are being made for collection on a large 
scale Id 1918 

Uiginea scilla, steinh L — The indigenous Indian squill grows wild in large quantities om 
thelieach in Salsette (just outside Bombay) and is collected, sliced, and exposed to the sun 


This IB being used at our Bombay Depot for the manufacture of tincture and powder 


U 0 I —No 16—378—1—18, datea tho 16th Jannory 1918 
I agree With the view expiessed in Colonel Gage’s note, dated the let January 1918, that 
1 hiB scheme for the extension of the cultivation of the medicinal plants in India should be 
entiusted to the Cinchona Departments, as ample lands, at varying altitudes and latitudes, are 
at thcir disposal 

I am of opinion, however, that the Cinchona Department should, for the present, be 
asked onlj to uiideitake to supjily to the Medical Stores Dep6ts their lequiiements of the 
root, bark, leaves, flint, seeds, etc , of the ■various plants grown, the actual manufacture of 
the medicinal preparations theiefiom should be earned out at oui manufacturing IMedical 
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Stores Dep6tB at Madras, Bombay, and Lahore, where the necessary machinery and technical 
'knowledge are available As regards the list of medicinal plants to be grown it is suggested 
that cultivation of all those mentioned in this office note, dated the 14th December 1917, 
should be experimented with in the first place , it is probable that additions will be maHe to 
■this listllater on 

The Medical Stores Department of this office are prepared to furni='h Colonel Gage with 
any information he requires as to the portion of the various plants, vis , root, bark, leaf, etc , 
used also annual requirements m each case 

If the work, as now proposed, be taken ovei by the Cinchona Departments, it is suggested 
that the vaiious Pro\ moial Governments, such as Madras and the Punjab, be kept fully 
informed as to what is being done It is known that both the abo\ e Governments have 
undertaken investigations in this direction, and it would appear desirable that all fuluie efforts 
should be co-ordinated, and should eventually be centralized, in some one Department of the 
■Government of India, preferably the Department of Revenue and Agriculture 


ITo S4Z — 6271 17, dated Simla, the 12th September 1917 

From — ^Thc Director General, Indian Slodical Seri ice. 

To— The Secretarj, Indian Mnnitions Board 

(Through tho Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Commerce and Indnslry, Simla ) 

ITiave the honour to forward herewith, for information, a copy of a letter No 3636-E. S , 
dated 20th August 1917, from the Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, and to 
state that I consider that the whole question of glass industry in India is one to be taken 
up by either the Department of Commeioe and Industry or the Indian Munitions Board 

2 Such an industry should be liberally financed by Government and a couple of glass 
experts should be imported to tiain Indians , our requirements are only a small part of such a 

scheme but, up to now, it has been necessary to import all superior kinds of glassware As it 
IB, we cannot depend upon either the Allahabad firm or the Ambala Glass Works 

3 It IS quite time that the manufacture of various kinds of glassware in India was taken 
up by some Goiernment Department 

4 There is no doubt that, as a business proposition, the undertaking would financially be a 
success If a small one, man Indian firm like the Upper India Glass Works, Ambala City, 
With their rudimentary appliances can make such good glassware vis , Petri dishes, flasks, 
test tubes, glass tubing, etc , as we have received from them, there is little doubt that a 
Government subsidised buisness could effect excellent results 

( Witness did not give oral evidence ) 


Witness No. 481 , Marsden, 

hin Edwaed Mabsdbn, Indian Forest Service, Silviculturist at the Forest Research Institute, 

Rehra Dun 

° Weitten Evidence 

The introduction of mechanical export in forests depends upon either (1) certain individual 
trees being of great value, or (2) the big trees being concentrated within a limited area, oi (3) 
the majority of the trees being of valuable kinds In the North-West Himalayas, where 
the trees grow gregariously in pure forests, the stems of marketable size are not infaequently 
dispersed widely amongst smaller trees of all ages The problem of leplnoing these irregular 
forests by blocks containing trees of unifoim size is being tackled , the existing forest has 
do be removed, and the fellings have to bo regulated so as to produce conditions of moistuie, 
light, shelter, and soil which will favour the establishment of seedlings springing up naturally 
from the seed of the old trees Definite progress has been made, particularly in Kulu, but 
it IS clear that a study of the demands made by the seedling upon the physical factors 
mentioned must precede any such attempts on a large scale This work demands concentrated 
and continuous study on the spot. Divisional Eoiest Officers cannot give the time necessary 
In such forests a knowledge of the methods to be adopted in order to guarantee successful 
natural regeneration is the essential preliminary to all sound administration, and there should 
be in every province at least one specialist detailed for this 

In his evidence before the Industrial Commission Mr H Thompson, Emancial Com- 
missioner, Burma, said that the chief criticism of the foiest Department was directed against 
its commercial aspect There are numbeis of business men in India, and of these a consider- 
able proportion is interested commercially in forest pioducts If the scientific men in 
India formed an equally strong body, and if some of them depended upon the forests for their 
livelihood, I think there would be at least as much criticism directed against the scientific 
management of the forests I should like to emphasize, this point because, in my opinion, 
the^jmethods of Ihe Forest Department are too conservative, and not nearly enough attention 
us paid to experiments in new silvicultural systems of management Compared with the 
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attention devoted to tlie realization o£ immediate revenue, to irapioved transport, to the 
development of new markets, to the stimulation of forest industries, etc , there^is no doubt 
this aspect has been grav elj neglected All such cffioits are futile unless the supply of the 
law pioduct can he guaianteed continuously, legularly, and of a non-fluctuating standard 
This depends, on a knowledge of the trees, of then reproduction, of their rate of giowth, and 
of the best methods to be applied m thinning, tending, and piotection generally Silvicul- 
tural knowledge is, in fact, the foundation of successful forest management 

When considering the tropical forests of India conditions are lery different from those 
of the North-West Himalayas The tiopical woods form a icserve whose value has not 
been appreciated The Reconstruction Committee at Home, when passing in review the 
sources fiom which a supply of timbei might be drawn to repair the damage done bj the 
war in England, Belgium, and France concluded that only Canada and Russia could piovide 
the mateiial, hidia bet7ig already an importtng country was dismissed as negligible^ 
The fact is that India could supply fiom her tropical foiests all the timbei wanted, md that 
the opportunity now available of selling profitably all sorts of timber presents the finest 
chance India has ever had, oi is likely to have, of intiodncing bound silvicultural methods in 
the tropical forests and of developmg new methods of concentrited extraction on a laige scale 
In gregaiious foiests it is possible to pi oduee conditions which will far oui the establishment 
of seedlings, but in mixed foiests where 200 oi 300 species may occur per square mile it is 
not possible to produce conditions which will favoui the seedlings of one oi two species 
(valuable tiees) to the exclusion of all others Hence, natural legeneration with the object 
of forming blocks containing unifoim trees of one species IS out of place in the tropics We 
must havm recourse to plantations, but before starting it is necessary to acquiie some 
knowledge of the climatic and edaplnc demands made by the tiees we propose to intioduce, of 
the best methods toibe adopted in sowing or planting, and of how , subsequently, to tend the crop. 
It seems advisable to stress the fact that one cannot suddenly take action and start aplaiitation 
anywhere, In clearing the existing tiopical forest to make way for plantations the best Chance 
of economic woiking IS the introduction of a scheme on the largest possible scale based on 
the concentrated exploitation of all species If one square mile of tiopical forest is cleaied- 
there is difficulty in disposing of the vaiieties of timber obtained from 200 different kinds 
-of trees , but if a thousand blocks of 500 acres each, distributed judiciously amongst 
the tropical forests of Buima, Assam, and Madras were cleared the timbers could be 
classified, and theie would be considerable quantities of each kind The general opinion 
that the building tiade of the United Kingdom prefers soft wood to bard wood has no real 
foundation , soft woods are used because they aie cheap If soauthngs for building weie 
standaidized they could be turned out in bulk at conversion-ceiities in the forests Labour 
IS cheaper in ludia than in Europe The concentrated extiaction of all species on a large 
scale IS the key-note of the whole scheme ' A stimulus has long been lacking to set the 
timbei trade of India on its legs , extinction on this scale once staited will mean piactically 
the development of new industries , and once embaiked on the new venture it is unlikely 
that films will revert to the antiquated methods of the present day Among the fiist steps 
needed would be the provision of a large staff of foiest engineers, surveyois for the 
railways (which should be permanent lines), Idbour-iecruiting officers, and a few 
Silviculturists supervising ou the spot the foimation of plantations 

In deciding with what species to reafforest the cleared areas the obvious step is to 
raise valuable tiees like teak and losewood But it seems to me that further consideration 
is wanted These haid woods take 80 or 100 years to mature Throughout this long- 
peuod not only are they open to danger from fiie, insects, and fungi, but. the return on 
the money invested in their pioduction is deferred, and the plantations not yet mature 
repiesent a very large woi king capital A timber-ciop w hich could be realized at an earlier 
age, say 25 years, would be worth consideration even if the value of the wood were a good 
deal less Assuming a rate of 4 per cent compound interest the present value of. one 
thousand c ft of timbei, vvoibh Rs 5 per c ft, to be reahzed after 100 years and theie- 
after every 100 years, is Rs 101 The present value of one thousand cubic feet of timber 
woith annas 3 per c ft to be realized after 25 yeais and thereafter every 25 yeais, is Rs ll2 
The specially favoumble condition for giowth which these tropical foiests enjoy is the hot, 
damp climate To utilize fully this favourable condition we should cultivate trees vv hich can 
take advantage of it The kind of tree which responds best to a hot, damp climate by extreme 
rapidity of growth produces vvood either soft, or only moderately hard, not generally considered 
valuable Such tiees aie, amongst others, Anthoceyhalns cadamba, Duabanga sonneratioules, 
Termtnalta mynocarpa, Gmeltna arboiea, and Bombax malabancnm Tbeie is alieady a 
demand for wood to make tea-boxes, packing-cases, matches, pulp, light furniture, and especi- 
ally ply-wood (Veiiesta), w hicb has to be imported fiom Japan aud elsewhere, and which 
there is leason to believe will inciease rapidly And there seems little doubt that, given the 
conditions of continuity in supply and good communications, a sahafactoiy price could be 
obtained for soft woods grown concentiated in yiuio plantations of fan size 

Fuithcr surveys of the extent to which certain trees occur aie not wanted , it would be 
better by’’ experimental research to discover bow to coucentiate these trees within smaller 
areas 

Tcchcologieal It seems likely that after the vv ai increased competition, arising as a rqsult of industrial 

Ins'itatci expansion, vnll lead to a demand for moie exact knowledge This will be translated into the 

election of technological institutes and museums It would appear piudent to prepiie foi this 
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eventuality by the formation of a small imperial stafl; of J«chnological arcbiteets who would 
plan the consti action of such institutes on sound lines and u ho might be employed also on 
the building of Government demonstration or pioneei factories Theie are now very few men 
in India competent to design a factoiy, museum, oi institute - 

It IS essential that sihicultural research should be centralized in older to prevent dupli- Co-ordmatwn of 
cation 01 oveihppiug and to distribute the uork in localities where it can best be carried rescarc 

out For statistical lesi arch in the rate of giouth and development of forest crops it is 
obvious that the methods adopted for the collection _of data must be identical in older to 
-render them comparative Centralized control by one chief is liable to the drawbacbs 
insepaiable from individual control prejudice in favour of one branch, slackness, conserv- 
atism, and personal domination Coutiol by a boaid 16 preferable, for silvicultural research 
tlie existing Board of Forestry would form a suitable body to contiol the allocation of work 
and the methods to be adopted Annual meetings of all silviculturists would decide _ 
miuoi points In no case should the risk be admitted of equally powerful and independent 
reseaich institutes ■■etting up rival methods of procediiie, whether experimental or statistical , 
the essence of research work is that it should be compaiative 
Early action is desirable on — 

(i) The forests in which concentrated exploitation on a large scale should be started 
(it) Experiments in sou mg and planting on the spot 
(ttt) Frehminaiy surveys for railways 
(ii) Recruitment of labour 
{v) Engaging experienced luniber-engineers 
{it) Glassification and standardization of outturn 

{irtfness did not gtie oral evidence) 


WiTNFSS No 482 

Mn Pdran Singu, F C S , Chemical Advisei to the Foreel Research Institute and College^ Mr Paran Singh, 

Dehra Bun 

'V^''eitten Evidence* 

The mam objects in thus placing my views befoie the Commission are to indicate to the 
be=t of my ability — 

(1) Principles underljiug the successful industrial development of Jajan and the 
lessons to be learnt theiefiom in their application to India 

, (2) Defects in Ihe present system of co ordination of scientific rejcaich and industrial 
development in this countiy 

(3) Suggestions foi the future development of industiies and organization of scientific 
research 

Before embarking upon the subject matter of this paper it is necessary to give a brief 
outline indicating my qualifications for the expre~sion of certain views and foi ventunng to 
suggest the studv and adoption in India of methods that have proved eminently successful 
111 the industiul development of such a country as Japan 

I was trained m the Tokio Imperial University for about three yeais and spent a year 
acquainting myself with the mdustiial life of Japan While working in the Osaka Pharma- 
centical Woiks I introduced the manufacture of citric acid as an additional item of manufac- 
ture and underwent a complete course of the various processes foi phaimacoj seial preparations 
Foi some time I was in the Shinagawa India Rubber Woiks, where I learnt all the processes 
of the manufacture of lubber goods I have visited all the important factories and industrial 
centies of Japan and have inspected a numhei of cojiper and coal mines, the great non works 
near Moji, sdlphuric acid and chemical factones, campboi and peppermint maimfactuie, 
leather tanning, wood-tar and turpentine distillation, paper factories, and minor industiies 
such as matches, umbrellas, needles, soap, dj eing woiks, cement, pottery, and glass works 
I came into close association with the best scientific minds of Japan and was accorded 
free access to all factones and workshops Returning to this countiy in 1905 I was offeied, 
in 1907, the post of organizing the chemical laboratory and initiating fore=t research work 
in chemistiy at the Forest Reseaich Institute, Dehra Dun Given this good oppoitunity 
I hav e, since that date, been studying the technical aspects of the chemistry of forest 
products and have now a chemical laboratoiy well fitted up for this pui-pose The nature of 
my woik has enabled me to observe the various systems of organizing scientific research, and 
1 have had the opportunity of meeting a number of scientific expeits with many of whom 


♦ This paper embodies the private viev s of an iidividnal only, and should not ce taken os rep esentatiie of tho 
views of the institute or service with which his olBcinl work is associated 
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I hi\0 I 'eii coidial lelationsbip I must mlmib th it I otcupi a post o£ minor importance 
at the Research Institato as £iom the \eiy nature o£ my noik I can but act as au Assistant 
01 Consultant to othei lesearch ofliceib In spite o£ thiSj howoiei, I liave managed to 
prosecute a iiunilier of original investigations and hi\c kept in close tom h witli the indus- 
trial development of this countrj I trust, theiefoie, that, liaving thus obtained a fast-hand 
knowledge oE industiial Japan, it is not presumption on mj p irt to give a brief oatline of 
the factois vhieU influenced the dcvolopmoiit of that country, and to dc luce therefrom ideis 
£oi the futuie progiess and w elf ire of India 

I — -Tiir iNDUsnniL Di VLnoPMENr 01 .Thun isd rissosbioni ilium Tini'inton 

In Jipan, nhuh was modelled on the pattern of mduBtiial Germany, the oigani/ation 
of the scientific education of the people, including auluslinl and scientific research, was 
nudeitikcn simullancousl} with the w'liolesilc transplantation, if I m n use such a term, of 
the indiistiial tilent of otlic’’ countries by inipoitiug the latter's mature industrial experience 
and technical knowledge in the foiin of their leading experib Japan did not wait for the 
birth of industi} bj me ins of the gridiial iiiciilc ition of an expert know lodge into then own 
people bj a nietliodicil tiamiug based on the lesoniccb of their own rc-'Caich w oik The 
pimtiple was fully rccogm/id that bcicntific and ludustml Toscardi is not an escentnl 
picluninan to industrial development and progress The Japanese out lined the service^ of 
the best cnguioeis, chemists, or business men ohlaiinblo in order to mate a success of their 
industries klodel factories wcie erected hr Government and pinalo agomv to become, in 
man3' cases, splendid faihii Ob Rut such failures ])iovcd llic means of education of the niasE-’s 
and enabled the sm ill man to succeed vvheic greater intellects ind greatci men Jiad aotuall} 
failed Glass ludustncb arc a case m point , those who lirst invested their money in glass 
lost hiindicds and thoiisauds, and the vvoikmcn thus trained became masters of millions 
I met 1 man who sfciitcd life as i glass-blow ei on a few pico a dij in the same factory of 
whicli he sulwcqucntlj became the owiiei Government slulcd a window -glass lactoi^' 
in Shinagaw 1, tho rums of which I have inj self seen Though directed bv Amoricin md 
Austrian irlisins tho ciitei prise collapsed, but the people learnt the irt and the industry 
became a flourishing one 'Jake, igiin, the ea^e of the non vvoiks at M031 Though at the^ 
time of the establishment of tins gigantic factory Japanese training in metallurgy was 
perfect, and clever engineers md chemists woie avail ildo in scoics, yet it was Gcimau and 
Austrian eiigineeib aud foremen who vvero placed in charge The J ipnneso contr ictcd with 
the ongmeering firms who supplied tho raachinen tli.it they should tinm eight or ten 
Japanese eiigmeois 111 the manufactiiro of steel In spite of tho fact th it iron is imported from 
Chin i yet they liav'c made the mdustiy a brilliant success, which ii now entirely in the hands 
of Japanese eiiginccis 

Industiies were so well org.amrcd that they ])rovcd the best tiaining-ground for the 
science students ofTol.io University studying mining and metallurgy', md tlicic was an 
intimate lelatiou existing between the University and industrinl concerns 

As in the case of Japan it will be noticed that such indiisfiics which hue come to stay 
in this coimtiy have 01 iginatcd by a similar process The ludiistn il education deiued from 
tho establishment of such factories as the Cawnpore taimerus can bo obtained in no othei way', 
and cannot he in any' way leplaced by tho well-iiitentioned labours of a do^en Dncctois of 
Iiidustiics The buccess achieved by the Ciunpoio (aunenes was obtained by bringing over 
a ])ortion of England to India Similarly, i second JIanchcstci has sprung up m Roinbay, and 
Swindoiis m miniature call bo becumthe railvv ly woikshops all over the country while illiterate 
vitshts therobv acquire a lemaikable knowledge of construction and design of m iclimeiy' 

Again, the non industry has been under the considerition of Government for more than 
50 years hli Schwaiz, who was an cxpeit non metallurgist from, I believe, Sweden, was 
invited hr Government to come over to this countiy IJis illuminating reports and much 
preliminary vvoik at the hands of otbcis led to nothing, and it was hot until the problem 
was tackled m a businesshlve way, by malang a [rrelimmary economic suivey and theieafter, 
through the famous enterprise of the Tatas, by' the wholesale tiansplanfatioii of some of tho 
expert steel makeis of the world, that the initiatory stimulus for steel-making in India on the 
modern gigantic scale was leceived from America and, hence, Tata's Iron "Works may ho said 
to lepresent Amciica m India 

No doubt, indigenous industiies Will also giadually improv'o by knowledge acquired fiom 
'outside and the skill of foreign conntiies will permeate the conservative intellect of the 
indigenous aitisan 

My object m thus citing the above cases is to lend emphasis to my' point that the real 
development of industries cannot be attained liy auy amount of organization of research nor 
by the cieation of such posts as Diiectors of Industries, Diieetors-Geiieral of Agiicnlture, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, etc The life nucleus of indusliy 10 und which growth takes 
place must spring from its natural source of origin and cannot arise as a product of local 
education aud general leseaich General research, it is true, may give us now nnclei in the 
laboratory but, in the case of a countiy which is otherwise in a backward state of industrial 
development, the small laboratory nuclei of wonderful discoveiies usually fail to develop and 
die unrecognized It may safely be said that the lemarkable discoveiies made by lesearch 
woikeis in Germany on such subjects as, to quote a few instances only, tho contact process 
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of sulphuiic acid inaiiiifactuie, sjulliesis of indigo, and the prepaiation of many coal lai 
piodnctb in general have been acbiei ed through the stimulus of the high state of the 
development of chemical industry This brings me to my point th it it is only when induslu/ 
has leached a ccilatn stayc of development in a conntiy that the mutual reaction of that 
tndiiifty on scientific leseaich and of scientific reseaich on indiisiiy comes into full play 
The industrial development of the lesourees of any country must be, in my opinion, tbe 
fruit of enormous losses and failures I would uige that the fiist and most important step in 
the industnal development of this country is the establishment of modec factoi les, rather 
than tbe organization of scientific education and research as an essential preliminaiy The 
latter are, no doubt, neces^aiy and the neces*itj foi them will arise as the indu'-tiies themselves 
deielop In conjunction uith the establishment of factoiies it will be nece^saiy to secuie 
the services of the best eiueits in the various industiies The selection of such experts 
should not be limited to one country, but bised on the Japanese piinciple Tbe expeit foi 
any one industiv should be sought foi m that country in nhich that paiticulai industiy has 
been developed to the greatest advantage 

Befoic making more definite piopo'als m this connection it is necessary to indicate 
the moie obvious defects of our present sj stem of organization of industrial and suieiitifie 
research and to discuss some possible lemedies 

II DeUCTS in THf ni ESLNT SISTCII OP SCIENTIEIO RrsEARCH AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

1 Gcncial 

It i=, doubtless, easj’- to find fault with any new system of oiganization and, in making 
•nlnt may be considered to be ‘‘sleeping asseitions'’% I am anaie that 1 am laying 
myself open to Cl iticism lam, howevei, piepatcd to face this and mv only desire is to offei 
my opinion for whatev er it may be worth I e innot claim to be able to solve the difficulty, as 
the conditions of this countiy aie peculiar, but I make no statement in this paper that cannot 
be substantiated by facts or specific, examples, if need be, and shall, in a subsequent “ection, 
endear our to outline a system, the adoption of which would eliminate some, at least, of the 
defects of oui present organization Dealing first with the organization of scientific lesearch 
in this countiy it is no exaggeration to say that in no other country is scientific research, 
uhethei pure or ppplied, sepaiated fiom the academic atmosphere of a University or a 
Polytechnic It is true that, for certain leasons. Universities as centres foi lesearch have 
proved failures in India, but this is no reason for fosteiing the rapid growth of independent 
centres of research, official and otlieiwi'e, throughout the country My fiist point, therefore, 
IS that officialized lesearoh, the outcome, of Government contiol, is unsatisfactory No 
institute in India, be it run by Government or by a public fund, can, in mj' opinion, woik to 
its full Efficiency under the present system of control The reasons for this aie — 

(1) Government being lU charge of the official administration of the country 

cannot command that open and peisonal affection of the people at large which 
is common to the Universities The Universities are the Alma Mater of the 
c"’’ rising geneiatioii and, thus, the latter have a personal affection for the temple 

whence they derive the light of knowledge Foi this reason, scientific and 
industnal reseaich, when carried on by Government departments, does not 
become as popular as it v\ oiild do if it were associated with the Universities 

(2) The v\ oik of the University Professor, unlike that of the Government official, is 

open to public criticism and valuation not only at the hands of laymen, hut 
before the other Univeisities of the world This accounts for the high 
standard of Univeisity woik, a standard which it is the pride of the Piofessor 
to maintain not only for the sake of his own good name, but for the reputation 
of the University to vv hich he belongs A Government official, on the other 
hand, has" to keep a limited circle satisfied with his work and, his reputation, 
vv hen once made in that cncle, runs little risk of being marred, as he is safe 
under the protection of his official seat 

(3) Up to this time, in no country which encourages scientific, research, has it been 

possible for anyone to aspire to the dignity of a Piofessor of a University 
without having first risen through the ranks of student and assistant On 
the othci hand, in this country we see young men fresh from Univeisities 
appointed direct to responsible positions of lesearch and educational work, and 
the stimulus for ever -increasing effoit is, in most oases, lacking 

(4) Eeseaich woik by the agency of a Government department, as such, does not 

cai-ry sufficient weight with the scientific bodies of the woild To take one 
example here, viz, thitof the Depaitment of Agriculture, Umted States of 
America, the only department of its kind which is rnn by Government agency, 
it IS a fact that, though the w'ork done by this department is of a high oide’ , 
yet it does not command that international respect which should he its due 

(5) Eesearch is the highest form, of education and, as such, it should be directed with 

the sole object of educating the people This being the proper function of 
the Universities the icseaicb officer should be in the nature of a democratic 
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public man, rather than a Government official who i? bound to become, by^ the 
ACiy nature of his enviiontqent, somewhat of an autociat 

(G) Many public leseaich institutes that have recently spuing up in this country 
indicate a desiie on the part of the peojile to bo nd of official control in order 
to cany on research as independently as is at 2nesent done in the Universities 
of othei countries Though the dc-iie is thus indicated jet all nork in this 
direction is waste of eneigy if tbeie exists no cleaily defined and harmonious 
co-operation between Goiernment ind these pin ate institutes Sueh institutes 
are bound to stai ve finally thiougli the lack of the Univeisity atmosphere and 
the authoiitj’^ and resources, as distinct from contiol, of Goiornmerit at 
then back, just as the Universities of ToLio and Kyoto hare both the Govern- 
ment, and through the Goi eminent the people, at then back. 

( 7 ) Education when given in colleges lun by a Government depaitment such as those 

of Agriculture and Forests, as distinguished fiom colleges affiliated to 
Universities, does not tend to efficiency The teachei theiein is neither pioperly 
responsible to the students and the public, noi to Government Tins is 
because Government has no means of judging the ability of the Piofessoi 
as such The fact that no Goi eminent selection till now has pioved a f iiluro 
in lesearch 01 m imparting scientific education is due to Government having 
unwittingly lent to them an authoiity and position which causes men of 
average attainments to appear as geniuses 

( 8 ) And, lastlj', it is a fact that no country in the world has followed the iirocedure 

adopted in this country for oiganizing scientific and industrial research This 
point 13 well illustrated in a recent number of “ Nofiuic" by Mr Hugh Robert 
Mill 111 reviewing "A Note on an Enqunj by the Gov emment of India into 
the relations between Forests and Atmospheiic and Soil Moistuie^’ — 

Ho Bays — '"To our mind tlio mttliod adopted could produce no tcltT result tbm it appears to lia\c done 
In a seiontifio problem, such ns was set forth, tbo only function of tbo State scens to us to be to 
decide that such an enquiry shall be carried out at tbo public txponse and that o cry facilitj for 
obtaining data ahnll ho given by all the depoitmcnts and all the Gov ernmont concerns, local and 
— central It should then be handed over to a competent man of cienec, «ct free from all other dntios 

and supplied w ith nocossar} systems Uis xoixirt, vvlicii complcb, wonld be athoritativo and epoeb 
mivbing, if not final, and, lucidontaUj, bis own reputation would bo made or marred by bis handling 
of the facts fho total cvponso would probably he no greater, and the Inbonr of many public servants 
vvoula not bo-divorted from tho work for which they vveio trained ” ' 

I'his comment emphasizes exactlr the point I am attempting to bung to youi notice, 
VIZ , that scientific research must be independent and in the hands of the best possible men 
ILuow, undei piesent conditions, thit scientilio lesearch cannot he veiy well affiliated 
with the Indian Universities, whose graduates are at present received by the foreign 
Univeisities as matiiculatcs only, a fact which shows that the standaid of scientific education 
in Indian Universities is very low 

The remedy foi this appeals to be eithei to associate the scientific and industual 
research in this couutiy with a now University of Science or, failing that, to create a Science 
Council, with authority to diiect aud coutiol all bcicntifio woik in India 

2 Zavl of control 

Another defect intimately connected with the last-mentioned lo the absence of qualified 
control to diiect the geneial lines of leseaich There is no proper check on the work of 
reseaich workers due, no doubt, to the fact that the existing centres of research are not 
connected with the Univeisity or a Supieme Science Council, the result being that, in the 
name of lesearch, or in the name of industual development. Government veiy often lends a 
consideiate ear to ill-considered schemes of enthusiastic amateuis, or is sometimes misled bj 
plausible aiguments of concession-hunters Such lack of contiol also leads to the pernicious 
system of what I must term, for lack of a better expiession, " Landloidism of Research", 
undei which ciedit is taken bj' one for work done by another, in many cases by men who 
know little more about their subject than their subordinates who, being in a suboidinate 
position, are unable to piotest 

Numeions examples may be quoted to show the inadequacy of contiol How often' 
has it happened that a new Government jiost has been cieated and much money spent and 
the post finally abolished ? In othei cases the holdeis of certain posts aie compelled to 
justify tlieir existence by issuing leports which, in many cases, aie faked and of a misleading 
nature It is not Government that is responsible for such mistakes, bnt the fact that no 
properly qualified Advisory Council exists to contiol the geneial lines of policj By waj 
of an example I may perhaps be excused foi citing an instance in which I have been 
peisonally connected Some yeais ago I was sent to leport on the Rangoon Tannin 
Extract Factoiy and to investigate the causes of its failuie As a lesult it was decided 
that the mattei should be enquired into further by a specialist, who would study and stoi t 

tannin extiaot industry in the qountiy, aud, after much delay, a Government tannin 
Expert was appointed Howevei, on his aiiival a strong case was put up to Govern- 
ment in which the main object for his appointment seems Iq^have been lost sight of and, as 
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a result, Ins services wexe directed to an ambitious pioject of lesearcb work of a different 
natuie I am convinced that, had this expert been permitted, to prosecute the enquiry for 
which he was origiuallj' appointed, we should have seen at least thiee or foui tannin extract 
factories working in the ceuntiy and actually supplying tanning matiiials in the form of 
extracts to the United Kingdom, I make this statement m the full knowledge that there is a 
prevalent idea that it is the manufactuie of leather itself which should enlist our effoits at 
the present time, latbei than the manufacture of tannin extracts In support of my opmion 
I mar mention that I have now a report from Singapore which states that the people are at 
present making crude mangrove tannin extract without the aid of vacuum pans and selling 
it by tons to Japan ht remunerative lates This lends emphasis to my point that research 
work IS not subiected to adequate qualified contiol By this I mean that, failing the found- 
ation of a Science Univeisity, not only itsults, but also piogrammes of research woik should 
receive an exhaustive scrutiny at the haads of a Science Council foi the whole of India as 
-already proposed 


3 LacL ofco-ope ation letween the existing t? stifutes 

There are now a number of institutes dealing with the various blanches of science in 
India, and I think it IS true to say that co-operation or inter communication between them 
does not exist It is tolerably certain that under such conditions in some branches, parti- 
cularly in those connected with chemistry, there IS bound to be oonsideiable overlapping of 
work One insfitnte may be engaged on working up a subject m entire ignorance of 
what data may be already available elsewhere Another lesiilt is that the public aie 
uncertain where infoimatiou on anj particular subject can best be sought and, what is worst 
of all, a kind of “ expert jealousy ’ aiises between these vaiious centres, causing a tendency 
to secrecy iir divulging the results of research, a feature that is entirely foreign to true 
scientific research, and_which, moreover, would be quite impossible were all such vvoik carried 
out under the control of a University Heie, again, therefore, it is a fountain head of control 
' that IS needed to neutialize existing defects 

4 Recuntment and jiersonnel 

To be quite frank it is ray opinion that, under the ex’sting svstem of recruitment, we do 
not obtain scientists of the best type in this countiy, and the good men that do come, by the 
exigencies of Government control undei which they find themselves, gradually lose much of 
then imtiativ e and personal inclinations for scientific study and rapidly sink to the level of 
the official autocrat What we require, in my opinion, is men of iipe expeiience, nominated 
by Universities, who would be placed m chaige of the vaiious bi-auches of science in this 
country and their appointment, promotion, or dismissal must be entirely in the hands of the 
said Council of Science in India 


III — SUGGESTIOXS FOE TUB FOTUEE DEV'ELOPMENT OP IVDESTBIBS AXD OKGANIZATION OB 

SCIEMIPIC EESEAUCH 

In the preceding section I have attempted to expre'^s a fiank opinion on the defects 
of the present system, making a few suggestions foi possible impiovement I now propose 
to put these suggestions into definite shape and so give my ideas for taking immediate and 
practical steps to dev elop the industrial resources of the country and to organize scientific 
research on a sound basis In doing so, 1 am awaie that I may be considered an idealist 
or a dreamer, but, should a few only of such proposals be held vvoithy of consideration, I shall 
feel that my object has been attained, and I shall feel amply compensated for any adverse 
criticism that my teraenty in criticizing existing institutions may call forth 

Taking the question of industnal development I venture to propose — 

(1) The formation of a strong industrial syndicate, with a capital of some ten ciores, 
-which should include in its directoiate the best business men, lepiesentatives 
of the leading manufactuiing films of India and Engl ind The work of this 
syndicate should be to select suitable localities and make a start by importing 
the required machineiy for experimental factories for the utilization of Indian 
raw mateiials that have not been developed either at all, oi at any rate not to 
then full extent &uch a syndicate would aiiange foi the sei vices of engineers 
-'and expert manufacturers that may be required and generally control finances 
If it vv eie possible to start such a syndicate I should say from my personal 
experience of the embryo industries of the country that they could proceed at 
once to start factories for the following industries without the necessity of any 
protracted preliminary reseaich to aid them — 

(fl) Manufacture of essential oils of all kinds and perfumes, together with extensive 
and regular cultivation of the 1 aw mateiials required For example, Rosha 
Grass Oil, Khaskhas Oil, Ajnam Oil, Winteigieen Oil, Eucalptus Oil, 
Geranium Oil, and oils of Skiinmia, Oostus, Cilamus, Uemon, Bose, 
Kevvia, and Bed-mushk Among the oleo-resins let me mention turpentine, 
especially in Burma, Boswellia, and Wood Oils of-Dipteiocarp species 
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, (i) Maniifncture of all Bntisli Pliaiincopx’i il clm^^ prcpaiations in tho form of 

ponders, tinctuiesj extracts, togetliei witli an extensue and regular druo- 
plantations, nith the oliiect of secunng a regular supply and standard ^qualitj 
of all ran materials 

(c) Manufacture of alkaloids in general, such as opium alkaloids, strychnine and 
brucine from nux vomica, atropine from datuia helladonna, together with 
a legular and extensive cultivation of such lan materials 
{(1) Manufacluio of alcohol, ether, and other solvents 

(e) The immediate erection of at least till ee tannin cxtiact factoiies, each nrith a 
capacity of 10 tons pel clay, for mviabolans tan extmets and those of 
mangroi e and other mixed tan materials 

if) Mannfactuio of chemicals, acids such as sulphuric, hydiochlonc, and nifcrie, 
alkalies, such as ammonia fiom coal-tar, cuistic soda fiom salt, and caustic 
potash, 'etc , and salts such as those of potassium, manganese, chromium, 
magnesium , organic chemic ils such as ben vol, aniline, naphthalene, 
phenol, and creosote oils fiom coal-tar distillation , manufacture of acetates, 
acetic acid, avood alcohol, Stockholm and uood-tar, etc, from destructive 
_ distillation of wood 
(y) Antiseptic tieatment of timbei 

(/i) Manufacture of paper and pulp ^ 

(?) Leathei and leather goods 

{}) Flint preseivation and fniit cultu.ition 

(Z) Fat and Oil extraction iiulnstiv, in conduction uilh glvcerindand candle factories 
(!) Glass, enamels, potteiy, ii!e‘^, and cement maiiufaclnic, uilh uhich may be 
combined the inetal-cntting industry foi the manufacture ofenapiellcd ivare 
(?;i) Paints aud varnishes 

The proposed sjndicate could, in my opinion, stait ■nith at least 50 la^e experimental 
concerns at once 

(2) The handing over of successful concerns for further deielopment to limited com- 
panies staited for each of such successful indusliieB, vlneh should he bound to 
tho paient syndicate by the conliibution of a quota of their piofits or b) some 
siniilai ariangement t 

(8) The syndicate should woik in Inimonious co-opciation uitli Government who 
would help in every po«siblc wa} to further delimte proposals formulated By the 
syndicate bj opening up that poition of the count r}' proposed for exjiloitation 
by building loads, railways, iingation canals, hj making free giants of land 
foi cultnation purposes, by the reduction of nilway and shipping freights 
for law materiils and finished products, and b\ pcimilfing tlie syndicate acoe=s 
to all available data and information on any paiticuhr subiecl 

(4-) Tint Government will employ this syndicate as their coiisulting ex^iert for an 
industiial scheme submitted to them for concession, and no experimental work 
for the irdustrnl deielopmeiit of tlie countiy^ should be undei taken by Govern- 
ment without its adiice, and thiough its agency 

(6) The syndicate should enlist the seivites of experts fiom America, England, France, 

India, and elsewhere to cany out on economic suneyof the lesonrces of the 
country for exploitation 

(b) Go\eniment should not distribute bounties to private commercial fiims in the name 
of industiial development except in such exceptional cases as may be leeom- 
mended by the syndicate 

(7) Such posts ns Diiector of Industries, as constituted nt present, appeal to be inoie 

a hindrance than a help to industrial progress It is unreasonable to expect 
ofiHcers fiom the Civil Service oi ev en business men to administer such posts 
successfully The Diiectors of Industries, if icquned, should be technological 
engineeis, with duties of disseminating information legaiding theiaw materials 
available and the localities of occuireuce They would, as a consequence, work in 
close co-operation with the sjudicate, helping the latter in its economic smve^s 

(8) The industnal department of Government' working in close cd-opeiation with 

the syndicate should be Imperial aud, under no circumsfances, ProMncial Theie 
should be no decentralization of research oi industrial oiganization on the 
part of Government' The whole countiy should be bound together in one 
large network, radiating from one centre All expenses must be borne by 
the Imperial Government This will bo the case foi it least the next thirty 
years, after which period it may appear desirable to decentralize 

^9) Under no circumstances should anj factories bo staited by Government agency, 
and such as are at piesent in the hands of Goveruipent should be imme- 
diately handed over to the syndicate proposed, whose duty will then be to 
further the development of such indiistiies 
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Coming now to the nllied question of the oiganization of scientifio losearch I have to 
offer the following suggestions — 

1 All Science departments of Government, such as the Geological Survey, Botanical 

Suivey, Zoological Suivey (except perhaps the Tngnometrical Survey), the ’ 
Forest Researuh Institute, all Provincial Agricultural and Forest Colleges, 
and Bimdar private Eeseaich Institutes that might wish to come in, such as 
the Bengal Institute of Science, the Bangalore Indian Institute of Science, 
Piofessoi Bose’s Research Institute, could well be brought undei one supreme 
oiganivation alan to that of the Tokio and Kyoto Universities of Japan 
Each section should be diiected by one oi two specialists in tneir line, who 
should possess an international scientific leputation and must be of ripe age and 
of wide experience Each officer in his special subject must be a free man, 
and his activity should not be restricted by anv set of led-tape lules and 
regulations that often defeat the very purpose for uhich they are framed 

2 The existing staff of the various departments, as available at present, may constitute 

the staffi foi such an organization, but it is essential that such a staff he 
strengthened by the addition of men of high qualifications, men of whom then 
oum country might well be pioud to send as representatives of national genius 
to this country 

3 Official authority in then respective subjects should be vested in the heads of the 

various scientific sections engaged in leaeaich woih, u ho should be given au 
opportunity of making special world toms with the object of keeping themselves 
up to date in their respective subjects 

4 The futuie reovuitmout of the scientific departments should not be made to the 

prejudice of hny one race oi eieed, but with the sole object of obtaining the 
very best men for the varioiis posts , for it is quite obvious that, under the 
present sjstem of recruitment, such ideals are not attained In this connection, 

I may be permitted to quote Leie the following fiom the “ Memorandum on 
the Reorganisation of tioientific Reseaich Institutions of the United States of 
America-" by Jerrald Lightfoot, M A , S S , presented to the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, and published in 1916 — 

, “10 IlTjiencnce of inslitntc tiip)oblcms of organization 

'Xlio e"perionco of tlio instituto in regard to rc. earcb work is that tho best mctliod is to map out a field 
in winch the more prosing problems arise, then to obtain the host man aiailable in each braneb 
and to allow him to aisociato n tli liimseU assistants and collaborators and attack the problems in 
sneb a ivny ns ho inaj think fit All that is ncccs ary in the naj of supervision is that some broad 
policy should bo agreed upon, t e , ns to the general lines of the work and tho most important 
problems, the solution of which is considor«.d fcaublo in view of the existing state of scientific 
hiiowlcdge Having decided tlioao broad lines of iiolicy it is best to allow tbo persons selected for 
the research to work the problems ' oat in my way and at such times na they like It isjjuito 
p-obable, for example, that in ntticl ing some one problem discv-cues may be made which will lead 
directly to tlio solution of some other allied problem In the Rockofcllor Institute the greateat freedom 
IS allowed to the incmhors in charge of the various laboiatonca They know what it is desired to 
s accomplish, but wbetbor to puisuo any particular line, oi to continue in that line, i^left to tbeir 

discretion Two things aro considered esjontial m research work — vtz — 

(0) to secu'c tho best men available to undoitake tho icscarch woik, and to allow these men to 

choose their own associates , and 

(1) to give tho men appointed the greatest freedom in tho pio cciition of the r lOaeaiches 

Public pressure is frequently brought to bear upon tbo Rockefcllor Inatituti, to soli o particular problems, 
bnt tbo question ns to which problems arc to be investigated must depend \ eiy 1 irgely on the state and 
progress of knowledge in the particular branch of scioucs involved For ceamp'e, tho institatc ha, 
often been asked to lov cstigato “ hay fever ”, but they have icfu ed, as they see at present no likelinool 
of solving tho problem 

In regard to tbo separation of rosearob from iiistructioiial work the cxperienco is that tho best teachers 
aro undoubtedly those who do research work, but it docs not by any means follow that the best 
research men aro those who also do instructional work Tbo question is largely one of temperament " 


^ As regaitls tlie technical tiaiuiug for the various departments of leseaich and 
industry it is my opinion that students cannot well be admitted into all 
branches at once, but in agiiculture, forestry, applied chemistiy, botany, and 
zoology we should at once collect students from all paits of the country an d 
all those who have the necessary qualifications, as might be laid down 
by the proposed Science Council, should be admitted foi tiaimng at their 
own risks, without leoeiving any promise from Government or the In- 
dustrial Syndicate as to their future appointment and prospects Both the 
syndicate and Government "vvill then be in a position to make the best selec- 
tion from among a laige nurabei of students so trained foi the vaiious depart- 
ments Moreover, the competition so engendered will ensuiethe best hi am s 
of the country being placed at the disposal of Government and syndicate foi 
the good of the countiy 

G The x’ractical tiaimng of qualified students in pure and apiilied science in 
factory, field, or foie=t shon\d‘he administered thtongh the agency of the 
industiial syndicate and the Science Council, on the recommendations of whom 
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the Goveiumeut of Intln Locil Go\einmeulj 01 prnate firms maj extend 
facilities foi the completion of such tniniug 

7 All lesults of leseaich should be published in full detail foi the benefit of the 
jiublic, and nothing should be hept secret, foi, as Di Hoffmann used to say, 
“ theie IS no chemical sceict that cannot be discoi ered, hence it is not worth 
concealing ”, I should not nisei I sueh a suggestion as this had I not personal 
knowledge that in some cases theie has been a distinct tcndencj in the past 
to withhold detailed information on vital points 

In conclusion, I must apologise foi the length and aeiy obnous liteinry and other defects 
of this paper My sole object has been to offer a frank ojiinion foi whatever it may be worth 
and, should any of my suggestions be eondeied MOithi of fuither coii=idciation, T shall 
feel that I have not labouied in vain 

(IFitness (h(l not give oral ettdence] 
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Spinners The bulk of tho work is clone b'i uonien nml tlio rale of output ig slill 
nppio'^im'ilelv one seer per claj as tins work is carried out m addition io tho oidinnrj lioiise- 
hold duties Tho rate for spinning is ctill 3 luinns per scor 

Veaicrs Ton annas per blanket is still paid for uoaiing When the work was first 
started tho syndicate found that the " Gndaria 'Mud “Kainnim" clngg were the onlr ones 
r\ ho would take up the work, but gridiialh the " Jnlah i" class Ims been encouraged to take 
it up and tho industry Ins, Ihoicfoic, come to (ho rc-ciio of those " Ttilahas " who were 
finding it difiicult to conlinno then ordinirr wo’-k on ncroiint of tho high pneos of cotton 
and cotton jam It is reported that tho “ .Tulahns ” haveproicd Ihcmsoliesalrcady equal to the 
" Gadaiin ” and “ Kain ilia ” cln«s— m some cases boltei, nrd I think that there is littlo doubt 
bat that tho ".Tulnha'" class will m (ho end show bettor results than those who took up the 
work originally A wfaacr, with the help ofa bos, who nssutc ni the sizing of tho warp, can 
woaio two whole lengths of blankets per day iiid, theroforo, earn He 1-t per dar 

Tailors After tho blankets are woven in the ordinary band-looms tlie comjaratnclr 
nan ow widths bar 0 to lie sown togelbci witli woollen )ain pnor (o milling rack blanket 
length ns it comes from the loom is cut into three cipial parts winch are sewn together to 
make a complcfo blanket of flic required wid(li and length It is found that the tailor or- 
dinarily finishes 3d complete blankets per d ly, and bo is paid .at the rate of h anna j>or 
blanket 

Milling This was oiiginnlh done cut ireh by the " Gndana " class, hut in this diroofion 
ilso it has been found possible to induce the “ Tul ibas to i ikc up the work and I am informed 
that tlieic arc now more ".Tulilias" at work flinn " Gadarias " Themonworkin pairs and 
each pair doesfiom four to file blankets per day for which they are now paid at the rate of 
pei blanket — the former rate w is inna< jicr blanket 

The output of tho syndicato under present arrmgemonts still averages npproTunaflv 
20,000 per month, but they bop’’ to do bettor ns I am informed that they arc engaging more 
woa\crs The bulk of (bo labour employed is, of course, engiged in tho spinning of the 
yarn, and the sindicafo has godowns and agencies for giving out tho wool for spinning , at 
Meerut, Sahannpur, Bijnor, niid Knrnal Tint is, I think, all that I can tell you about (he 
blanket industr} except that, following (ho cxntn]dcs of tho Pro\inoul mamifacturors of 
Cownpore, I hn\o been approached b\ the icprcsont itivc of nnodior sMidicate winch proposes (o 
opciatc with Panipat as its (Cntroin the same lino of business Ldaz\nind Sinp, one of (bo 
loading lesidents of iMu/iffarnagar, has (aken np (bo samo work and orders have boon placed 
with Mcssis H liens S., Co of Cawnporc ( a iinn owned by Lnla Bbagvnndas) and Messrs 
Boota Singh & Sons who each propose (o opeml*' in the same manner 

The Pro\ incial manufacturers took up (lie MippU of some count ry -made felt last y car for 
the Government Harness & Saddlery 1 actor} upon the same linos, while, ns Director of 
Industries, I also idnccd with them n large order for kbiis klius taltics winch wore required 
for overseas and winch they got made promptly T“ the iwssibility of otFering 

further employ meiit to the " .lulnba " olasa by / ^ clirougli similar S\ ndicnlcs, 

orders for shirting Iw ill®, towels, dusters, iml aiiv fairhlrnw cotton fabrics which may be 
needed fiom time to time for the arinv seniccs for winch I buy There is, however, 
one difiiciilt} in the road according to the infoiination at my disposal, and that is 
unneccssaiT interference on the part of zannndai-s I am informed that tho weavers aro 
frequently" harassed by the rainindirs and forced to work for them under tlie threat of being 
turned out of their villages on refusal This is a ni ittcr to which tho Commission might use- 
fully direct attention 

I might add that certain forms 'of cutlciy can usefully bo made through the agency of 
similar syndicates as several villages nml districts .are capsblc of turning out such items as 
spoons, forks, tabic knives, clasp knives, etc I am informed that good® of tbiscbaraotormade 
in the districts of itloradalnd, Bijnor,an(l Aligarh have boon sold infairl} largo quantities in the 
Bombav market In addition, of course, there arc several districts in_tho Piiiiyab wlicrc goods 
of this class are regularly and fairly largely made 

^ Sori’LnnNTvia wpitiz-n rvinrvcr 

Findlay Mr G FiNPriv Siiinius, MA,FSS, lES, Director of Statistics 

{Foi i/ie written and oral evidence of this ictfncss see pages 778 809 of lolnirc 7~ of the 

Minutes of Evidence . ) 

MEMORANDUM ON BANKING 

SuMJiAia 
I — Indian Danis 

1 Presidency Banks (Paragraphs 2 to 5) 

2 Exchange Banks (Paragraphs 6 to 9) 

3 Indian Joint Stock Banks (Paragraphs 10 to 12) 

4 Other Banks (Paragraph 13) 
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, if xnot ontirdly, doHcnptiTOj and not analytical. Ilespecially the 
mllfenbatdloa of tbo Indian banking qratem, -and Lj industry, 
“ ^ ofbainkatn tbo financing /f Indian commeroe Germany , and 

" ^ tbo Qfomibiuib^i at Gnat Commoroial Banka of C Tiade Bank 

MtSM. of tbo Indnatrid Bank of Japan and tiie Bntiabjating to Banks 

10 ^ M Indian banking la concerned, on S^atiatical Irbies reliQ >< official ” 
t .fibKMbytha Bejpaitmant of Statiabca, , it , is in no aenae jfGo\ eminent 

^ mewofandnm baa not been prepaxed under the inatrnotiona q 
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|aoB»^ nabodnatwn. into' India W the ageiw bouara m Calc ^ Co , noi is it 
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BengaJleit at loaatiBia. 8} lakha and tiia ahardioldei 500 premium, 
liiHi rao^Ubf tfaebank'a irtook from Ba 6,000 to Ri failure of the 
Iniafac to^ aeafidalB connected with tiu cugig of 18^9- 
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of the establishment “ of blanches oi agencies at such places within the Presidency in which the 
bank IS situatej as they (the Directors) deem advantageous to the inteiests of the bank, and, 
with the previous consent of the Goveinoi-Geneial m Council, and subject to such lestiictioDs 
as to the business to be transacted, as he thinks fit, in each ease, to impose fsueh consent and 
lestrietious being notified in the (dazette to establish bi inches or agencies at such 

places outside the Piesidenoy in which the bank is situate, as the Directors deem advantage 
ous to the inteiests of the bank, provided that no ageucv of the bank now or hereaftei 
established in Bombay, Calcutta, oi Madras shall advance, or lend money, oi open cash credits 
oil securities, or receive deposits and keep cash accounts or discount bills of exchange draivu 
ml payable in the Presidency in which it is so established, oi shall act as agent on commission, 
or tiansact anj business except as agent of its piincipal bank, or any of its branches oi other 
agencies" The Bank of Madias is limited to the Piesidency of Foit St George, m hich 
means the teriitories under the government of the Governor of Port St, Geoige in Council, 
the Bank of Bombay to the Piesidency of Bombay, which means the tenitoiies under the 
goveinment of the Governor of Bombay in Council, and the Bank of Bengal to the 
Piesidency of Port William, which means all the teintoiies in British India, other than the 
Piesidency of Port St George and the Presidency of Bombay The Exchange Banks aic 
situated in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Itangoon, Tuticorni, Cochin, Chittagong, 
and also in Delhi, Cawnpore, Howrah, Snnagai, Lahore, Amiitsai, Eawalpindi, Muiiee, 
Tavoj, and Mandalay The inland branches of the Exchange Banks aie conceined largelj 
with the financing of piece-goods It will be noticed fiom the map that the Indian Joint 
Stock Banks aie soatteied chieflv ovei the Punjab and the United Pioiinces There aie veij 
few Indian Joint Stock Banks in the lest of India except in the southern paits of Madris 
The Indian Joint Stock Banks are of small importance as compaied with the President 
Banks or eien the Exchange Banks The deposits aie less than 23 per cent of the total as 
will be seen fiom the following figuies foi 1016 — 


Banks 

DopoMts 

(£1,000) 

Per cent of 
total 

Presidency Banks (3) 

33 27G 

43 9 

I TOhango Banks (10) 

‘'26 350 

“ 33 6 

Iiidnn Joint Stock Banks (48)f 

17,149 

22 6 

Total (61) 

76,784 

100 


It will be seen from the map that theio are no Indian Joint Stock Banks m Assam, and 
none in Burma w ith the exception of Rangoon In the Native States, J oint Stock Banks, 
with one or two exceptions, may be said to bo extiemely few, if not altogether non- 
existent The following tableVgives the numbei of blanches, (togethei with head offices, 
throughout India in 1916 — 


Banks 

Head 

Offices 

Branches and 
Agencies J 

Presidency Banks — 


j 

Bank of Bengal 

Calcutta 

1 25 

Bank of Bombay 

Bombay 

! 14 

Bank of Madias 

Madras 

! 23 

Total 

3 

62 

LxcLange Bants 

§ 

45 

Indian Joint,Stock Banks 

68 

160 

Total 

68 

205 

'GeaM) Totae 

71 

267 


1 1 will be seen that the branch banking system is not j et developed ’ to a large extent 
This map includes only Joint Stock Banks, and does not include the business undertaten by 
the banias, saucars, mahajans, or by private firms which frequently do banking business is 
a subsidiaiy part of their mam business!! Notwithstanding the increase of the Jomt Stock 
Banks the circulation of the bundles of these bankers Ins incieased in the last two decades as 
the evidence collected during the Enquiry into Prices in India showed The loss incurred 
fiom the dishonouring of these bundles at matunty is an insignificant fraction per cent 


* Deposits in India 
t Bnnks furnishing leturns 
t Cf Appendix I for a list of those 

11 are 10 Ktchange Banks doing business in-India of which the held ofTices are situated ontsido India 

l]tf?,oIe5srs Thacke-, Spink Co and similar firms ha\o a banking and agency dopartmoot oo, they open 
rurrent accounis, attract deposits, cte - b j j i 


These bankers are able to place themselves in funds in the Presidency towns bj calling for 
remittances from their numerous _ agencies established in various paits of India It is not 
possible to gne estimates of the extent to which the Indian bankers (malnjanSj marwaiiSj etc) 
receive deposits and take part in the internal financing of tiade It may, however, be said 
that they do so to a large extent After the outbreak of war they restricted credit to a 
considerable degree as may, to some extent, be gathered from the hills discounted and purchased 
by the Presidency Banks at oi about the end of December 



1918 

1914 

i 1915 

1916 


B-Oaljia) 

H (lakhs) 

E(lakhs) 

H(lakh-j 

i 

Haul of Bengal ^ 

271 

181 ^ 

248 

317 

of Bombay 

161 

62 

114 

113 

n mix. of il'idras 

167 

81 

89 

101 

Total 

602 

327 

1 451 

531 


In this connexion it may he pointed out that these bankers aie veiy useful middlemen to 
the Piesidency Banks They got into touch w'lth traders in a way the banks do not 

They, therefore, bring business within the scope of the Presidency Banks Act, and enable 
the banks to gne accommodation These Indian bankers go to the banks to get bills oi 
bundles discounted under their endoisements, the hanks accepting such bills freolv to an 
extent dcteimmed by the standing of the Indian or native bankei, and the strength of the 
diawers The banks have found it one of the safest kinds of business in w'hich to engage 
Recourse is had to the bank when the demands aie greater than these bankers can meet from 
their own funds The accommodation by these bankers depends on (1) the limit to which the 
banker thinks he can, or should, make advances, and (2) the extent to which the banks aie 
prepared to discount hills heaimg the banker’s endorsement “When 3 oint Stock Banks are 
established, in the i arious maiket tow ns of agncnltural districts these Indian bankers may find 
it com ement to make deposits and employ the banks for remittances This, however, opens 
up a large question which cannot be conveniently aiscussed here 

The amount of paid-up capital and resen e in Indian banks is still small as compared with 
that 11 the United Kingdom The capital and reserve in 1916 is only £.46 millions as 
compared with £132 millions in the case of the United Kingdom , the deposits amount to £76 
millions as compared with £1,658 millions , the deposits pel thousand of population £‘241 as 
against £36,657 , and the deposits pei £1,000 of trade £288 as compaied with £1,015 
(Appendix II) 

4 The Presidency Banks have deposits of over £83 millions as compared with £2 5 
millions in the case of Exchange Banks and £17 millions in the cace of Indian Joint Stock 
Banks The capital, the lesei ve, and the cash balances of the three banks are given in Append- 
ix III It wall be seen that during the 27 years (1890 to 1916) the capital and reseixe 
increased considerably. Pnx ate deposits inci eased by 203 per cent in the 27 years while the 
public deposits increased only by 45 per cent Cash balances increased by 33 per cent The 
following table shows the increase of private deposits of the Presidency Banks in the five years 
ending 1916 , — 



Baxk op 

BE^GAI; 

Bamc op Bombay 

Bank op Madiias 

On 3l6t 
December 

Pmato deposits 
R(laUis) 

Casli balances 
R(lakh8) 

1 Prii ate deposits 
Bfiakbs) 

i Cash balanees 

j il(lakb5) 

1 

Private deposits 
E(lalih8) 

Cash balances 
R(lakh8) 

1912 

[ 17,11 

6,65 

11,20 

3,1B 

7,43 

1,96 

1916 

i 21,44 

7,73 

13,67 1 

6,68 

9,60 

2,57 

Iiicri aso 

1 25% 

16% 

21% j 

tl2% 

29% 

46% 


Private deposits incieased by 29 per cent in the case of the Bank of Madias, 25 pei cent 
in the case of the Bank of Bengal, and 21 per cent in the case of the Bank of Bombay 
Cash balances increased by 1 12 per cent in the case of Ibe Bank of Bombay, 46 pei cent m 
the case of tbe Bank of ^Madras, and 16 pei cent in the case of the Bank of Bengal The 
iiiuease in the Bank of Bombay’s cash balance in 1916 is noteworthy 

As compared with the pre-war j eai (1913) pnvate deposits increased by 17 pei cent in 
the case of the Bank of Bengal, 19 per cent in the case of the Bank of kladias, and 84 pei 
cent in the case of the Bank of Bombay Cash balances showed an increase of 40 pei cent 
in the case of the Bank of Bombay and 81 per cent in the case of the Bank of Madras, but a 
decrease of 8 per cent in the case of the Bank of Bengal The figures refer to the Slst 
December in each year The proportion of the cash to the liabilities on deposits of tne 
Presidency Banks at the end of 1916 was 35 pei^centas compared with 25 pei neat in 
the case of Exchange Banks doing a considerable portion of tbeir business in India 
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85 pel cent in the case of Excuange Banks wliicli were ineiely agencies of laige banking 
firms doing business all ovei Asia, and 24; per cent in tbe case of major Indian Joint Stock 
Banks 

5 The question of tne relations between the Presidency Banks and Government is not 
lelevant to the piesent issue and it is unnecessary foi me to go into this The eailier history 
IS dealt with in Mi Brunyate's book'^, and some infoimation on the subject will be found in 
the Report of the Chambeilain Commission , 

The most important sections dealing with the restrictions at present in force ivith the 
Piesidency Banks are sections 24, 26, 27, 34, 36, 37, 42, 43, and 63 Sections 24, 26, and 27 
lefei to the Dnectoiate, including the qualifications and disqualifications of Diiectois, sections 
36 and 37 deal with the business which the banks may not transact, section 42 with the 
establishment of blanches and agencies, section 43 with the balance-sheets , and 63 with the 
power of Diieetors to make bye-laws Section 37, which is of special impoi lance, is as 
follows — The Directors shall not transact any kind of banking business otbei than those 
abov e specified (*c, in section 36), and in paiticular they shall not make any loan or 
advance — 

(a) for a longer peiiod than six months , oi 

(i) upon the security of stock oi shaies of the bank of which they are Directors , oi 

(c) save in the case of the estates specified lu section 36, paiagiaph (iS), upon 

moitgage, oi in any othei manner upon the security of any immovable pro- 
perty 01 the documents of title relating thereto , nor 

(d) shall they [except upon the secuiity mentioned in section 36, paiagiaph (a), 

Nos 1 to 0, inclusive] distount bills for any ludii idual or paitneiship-lirm foi 
an amount exceeding in the whole at iny one time such sum as may be presciibed 
by the by'e-laws for the time being in foice, or lend oi advance in any way to 
any individual or jiartnership-firm an amount exceeding in the whole at any one 
time such sum is may he so piescribed t , nor 

(t) shall they discount oi buy, or advance or lend, oi open cash credits on the 
security of any negotiable instiuiuent of any individual or partnership-firm, 
payable in the town or at the place whero it" is presented foi discount, which 
does not carry on it the several responsibilities of at least two poisons oi firms 
unconnected with each othei in general partnership , nor 

(/) shall they discount or buy, or advance or lend, or open cash credits on the 
security of any negotiable secuiity having at the date of the proposed transac- 
tion a longer period to lun than six mouths { § oi, if diawn after sight, drawn 

' for a longer period than six months { ^ 


-K ^5 * V !)> 


Nothing contained in this Act shall be deemed to prevent the Dnectors fiom allowing any _ 
person who keeps an account with the bank to overdraw || such account, without secuiity, to 
the extent of sums not exceeding at one time ten thousand rupees in the whole ^ as may be 
prescribed foi the time being by the bye-laws made under this Act 

6 Exchange Bails — The Evchange Banks, seveial of which woie founded 60 j'eai'' 
pla'y an impoitant part in the financing of Indian trade Theie aie ten banks, of these 
five do a considerable portion of their business in India, e g , the Chartered Bank of India, the 
National Bank, the Mercantile Bank, etc , while others aie merely agencies of laige banking cot - 
poiations doing business all over Asia, eg , the Ilongkong and Shanghai Bank, the Inter- 
national Banking Coipoiation, the Yokohama Specie Bank, etc The Delhi and London Bank, 
it may be noted, has recently been amalgamated with an Indian Joint Stock Bank, the Alli- 


^ An Account of the Presidenoj Bants, by the Hon’ble Mr J B Brunjatr, CSI (Tho book lias not been 
imblisbcd, but copies are in the Imperial Library , Calcutia, attho India Office, etc ) 

t Ibis danse n as eubstituted bj tbo Presidency Banks Act, 1879 (V of 1879), section 5. General Acts, i olnmo 111. 
aho original clause vrns as follons — 


"Nor shall they lend or adi once by discount of bills or otbern ISO, to anj indiiidunl or partnership firm reveent 
upon the security mentioned in section 36, paragraph (a). Numbers (1) to (5), inclusive], any sums of money evceediiig 
ill too wliole at any one time such sum as may be prescribed by tlio bje laws for tho time being in force ” 

t These words "six months ” ueie substitnlcd in both places m ubicb they occur for "three months" bv the 
1 residency Banks (Amendment) Act, T.907 (I of 1907), section 4(iit), General Acts, v olume VI 

ihd proviso was repealed by tbo Presidency Banks (Amendment) Act, 1907 (I of 1907), section 4 (tti) 


Covlon^WmtVAil'5?® “ly discount negotiable securities pavablo in 

}io na\ing at tuc date o£ ^bc transaction a pcyjod to mn not exceeding four months 

Act, loour oTl90D.^cdio1 Presidency Banks (Amendment) 

vv hDlJ”'brthe at any one time two thousand lupecs in the 

vv hole by the I residency Banks (Amendment) Act, 1907 (I of 1907), section 4 (lo), ibid 



ance Bank of Simla The following table summarizes the position of the Exehange Banks that 
do business in Ind 1 1 — ■ ' 


Capital, reserve, deposits, and cash balances of the Exchange Banls, classified ingroups, 
, according to extent of histness in India, on the 31st Becemler 1916 ^ 
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Capital 

Out of 
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Out of 
India 

III India 



£(1,000) 

£(1,000) 

£(1.000) 

R(1,000) 

i £(1 000) 

R(1,000) 



£1,000 


£1,000 

(1) Bonks doing a coiisi 


1 
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dcralilo portion ot 
tlioir bu8inc‘5'? in India 

s 

3,812 

3,581 

45,722 

31,54,40 
= £21,029 

- 11,095 

7,86,14 

=£5,241 

(2) Banks winch arc 






merely Tgincie of 
largo bTiikmg corpoia 
tions doing business 








all over Asia 

5 

19,024 

11,114 

162,5i0 

6 49,48 

27,273 

2,27 87 






= £4,330 

= £1,519 

Totai. 

10 

22,836 

15,095 

208,232 

38,03,88 

41,367 

10,14,01 




- 

= £25,359 


=£0,760 


This summaiy statement mil be leferied to in a subsequent paragiaph 

7 It IS impoitant to describe the part which the Exchange Banks play in Indian trade 
The business of these banks may be divided into (a) exchange business, and (i) ordinaiy 
I anking business 

8 Fir^tlj, mth regard to the exchange business so far as it relates to the expoit tiade of 
India Bills against the export trade aie drann D/A (documents on acceptance) and D/P 
(documents on payment) They are purchased by the banks' branches in India The D/P 
bills are held by their London offices until they aie retned oi paid at maturity The D/A 
bills as a general lule aie discounted, oi rediscounted, immediately aftei acceptance They aie 
rediscounted with the English Joint Stock Banks and the Scotch Banks, oi with bill-brokers 
financed by these, and, especially in times of stringency, with the Bank of England These 
bills may be held for a time by the Indian Exchange Banks in London This would onlv 
occur uhen business in India was stagnant To the extent to which the D/A are rediscounted 
immediately after acceptance (uhich they are in the great majority of cases) the Indian export 
trade 18 financed not xvith the funds of the Exchange Banks except from the time of the 
purchase of the bills in India to then arrival in Londont, but with the funds of the British 
banks, i e , With British, and not Indian, capital 

Next, with regard to the import trade The Exchange Banks also finance the import » 
trade through their London offices Bills are diawn on the consignees D/A oi D/P, in 
sterling for the most part, payable with interest, from the dates of the bills to the approximate 
dates of ariival of the remittances in London, by demand draft on London These hills aie 
nevei rediscounted Thus, the import trade, it will be seen, is financed to a much greater 
extent than the export trade with the funds of the Exchange Banks alone The Exchange 
Banks' purchases of Indian export bills represent transfers of their funds to London Then 
advances against import bills are the return of these funds As exports normally exceed 
impoits the deficiency of import bills is made good by shipments of gold coin and bullion and 
also silver bullion from London and elsewhere and, to a very small extent, by transfers of 
Government rupee paper from London to India J, and as regards the balance by purchases of 
Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers § The last will be resorted to freely when exports 
from India are at then height, and when it is to the hanks' interest to move then funds back to 
India in the shortest possible time The Chaitered Bank, foi example, may buy”" on 
"Wednesday these tiansfers and by the following day the Calcutta, Bombay, and Madias 
branches will find themselves in funds This, in brief, is an outline of the banks' exchange 
business proper 

9 The Exchange Banks also do an ordinary lanhing lustness, and in this "they have as 
competitors both the Presidency Banks and the Indian Joint Stock Banks They compete 
with these latter banks in raising deposits, w heth^^r on cuirent account oi as fixed deposits 

• It 13 not possible to give the deposits and casli balances lianl by bank The represeiilativ cs of the Exchange 
Banbs, liowovcr, t e , of the Chartered Bant of India, the National Bant., the Mercantile Bank, the Eastern Bank the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, and also the so called Foreign Exchange Banks, in fact all the Fxchange I anks i\ ith the 
exception of the Delhi and London Bank, informed tbo Chamberlain Currency Coromission that if all the banka agreed 
to publish an account of their Indian deposits and Indian cash, apart from tmtsido Indian deposits and caih, they would 
linvo no objection to the separate publication for each bank of such detai’ a 

t At tho present time the mails take about four weeks, and the amount which tnoExohango Banks have invested 
in the transit of hills is largo and about tvv ico what it is in normal times 

t This IS of little importance, and seems to ho decreasing 

§ Tbo purchases of Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers ordinarily exceed the net imports of treasure (mac 
The Ecvieu of Trade, 1915 16, page 97 — Table on the Balance of Trade) 
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Then deposits have nici eased very considorabl 3 dining the lust few years (Appendix V) 
The teims foi deposits^ both on fixed deposit and on current account, are, as a rule, more 
favoui able than those of the Presidency Banks, while less faionrablc than those of the 
Indian Joint Stock Banks The ILschango Binks also compete nitli these banks in loans, 
ovoidiafts, and discounts It will be seen fiom table II m paraginph 3 that the Exchange 
Banks have 45 branches in India as compared with C3 blanches (including head offices) 
of the Piesidency Banks and CS head offices ind 100 branches in the case of Joint Stock 
Banks The summar} table in the Fimo paragraph shows that the Indivn deposits of the 
Exchange Banks amount to taS/j )9,000 as against £33,270,000 of tho''Presidencv Banks 
and £17,M9,000 of the Indian Joint Stock Banks Inasmuch as the Exchange Banks 

are not under the obligation resting on the Presidencj Banks of ' dining the 

busy seasons, laige cash balances, it may be said that thcir|dcposit better than 

a compaiison of their figures iiilli those of (be Presidencj Banks ivonld kad one to suppose — 
£25,000,000 against £33,000,000 — or the percentages in table 1 in pai igiaiih 3 nould lead 
one to think The Piesidcnej'’ Banks’ deposits include the balances of tiie Exchange 
Banks On the aiciage of the fuo years ending 1910 the cash balances of the I'xchange 
Banks on the 81st Decembei amounted, it may be noted, to 48 per eent of tbe total balancas 
of the Presidency Banks Upon the strength of the deposits Mill a bank’s parficipatiou 
in the loan, oveidiaft, and discount business depend The extent, then, of the Exchange 
Banks’ participation in this ordinary banking business will readily be understood The 
Seeretarv of the Ban] of Bengal in his cxideiice before tho Chamberlain Commission said 
that the Bank of Bengal hlid to reduce its rates in Calcutta for advances to jute mills to 
\ pel cent bolon tho bank’s published minimum in ordoi to compete successfully with 
the Exchange Banks The representatives of the Exchange Banks befoie the Commission 
also said that thev wore, to some extent, in competition with the Presidency Banks, and 
illustrated this bv the branches of the Exchange Banks in Delhi and Amritsai, which 
foster in these cities then Jlanchestei connexion It must, how evci, be remembered that 
when exchange business is at its iniximiim, in Febriiarv and Afarch of each year, the 
funds of the Exchange Banks are much more largelv invested in the exchange class of 
business than at otliei times This is important as it results in some impairment of their 
power to compete with banks other than Exchange Banks in tho discount market 


10 Indian Joint Stock Banks — Indian Joint Stock Banks are C8 m number, with 100 
branches The deposits of 43, which furnished returns, amounted to ovci £17 millions 
stoilmg, 01 nearly 23 per cent of tho total deposits iii India As already mentioned they are 
chiefly scattered throughouc the north-west of India, especially in tho Punjab and in the 
United Piovinces Twenty banks, t c , banks with capital and rescnc amounting to above 
Kb 5 lakhs, have a paid-up capital of B2,87 lakhs and deposits amounting to K21,71 lakhs 
The cash balances were only RC,03 lakhs Appendix VI gives tho capital, the reserve, 
deposits, and cash balinces of these banks classified according to the amount of capital 
With the exception of the Biiik of Upper India, which was established in 1802, tho 4llahabad 
Bank, w’hich was established in 1805, and tho Alliance Bank of Siml i, which was established 
in 1874, most of the major banks are of comparatively recent date or have lecentlv been 
lecoustructed (Appendix VII) llecoiit failuies of Indian Joint Stock Banks are already still 


owing to the failuies' in 1913-lG The estimates on 
following — 

which these figures arc based are the 

Equnntciit 

K (1,000) m stor'iiig 
£(1,000) 

Paid Up capital o£ Iiulinn Toint StocJ^ Baulvg uoiking on Slst 
1910 

Pcccmbor 

3,30,13 

'1 1 

Paid up capital of Indian Joint Stock Banka liquidated in 191C 

if ft a *i »» >» 

If II II >1 »» t i» IBII 

ii 11 II if »» »i f» 1^13 

y 

4,23 

1,00 

1,09,13 

3513 

28 

31 

72S 

234 

Total capital of banks^ OMsting and liquidated 


l,53,OS 

4,02,21 

1,021 ^ 
3,2S2 


Such a large disappeaiance of capital owing to these failures is remarkable, and is 
striking, and may be explained by the phenomenal (almost mushroom) growth of such banks 
in Western India, in the Punjab, and in the United Piovinces, particularly in the five years 
preceding the failuies In 1911-12 many of tho balance-sheets of those companies which did 
issue balance sheets were exriaordinaiy Some of these banks attempted to make large 
profits without having a staff of experienced bankers Many had not adequate resen es 
against their deposits, and tho balance-sheets in many cases weie good samples of 
w'lndow dressing In 1910 the jieicentage of cash to then liabilities was only 11, and 
in very many cases tbe percentage was lowei than this Many had little 
paid-up capital, and the word “ bank ” was used in a way that exploited deposits from the 
nnwaiy at rates of Intel est which made it impossible foi money so obtained to be employ ed 
lucratively m any way except in the most hazardous enterprises In one or two cases 
banking included medical attendance, coacb-building, etc The Presidency and Exchange 
Banks had not inteiested themselves to any extent in these banks and, w'ben tbe debacle 
ocoiiired, Government gave timely assistance by olleiing to place funds, if requued, at the 
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disposal ol ttie Presidency B-vuVs, tlirougb wliose agency assistance could lla^ e teen given to 
legitimate trade 

11 Every year balance-sheets show, with one or two exceptions, much to be desired, and 
it 18 inteiesting to compare the provisions that must be observed in the preparation o£ balance 
sheets by Indian Joint Stock Banks and German banks The managers of a Joint Stock 
Company in Geimanj must, within three months, submit to tbe Board of Eiiectois a 
balance sheet for the year past, also a statement of profits and losses, and a lepoit showing the 
conditions of the funds and the general state of affairs of the company These documents, 
with the written lemarks of the hoard, aie submitted at a meeting of tbe stoekholdeis 
and, after then approval, tbe balanoe-sbeet and tbe statement of tbe piofit-and-loss 
account aie published rn the newspapeis mentioned in the charter of tbe company In the pre- 
paration of balance sheets in Germany the following general provisions have to be ohseived — 

(1) seonnties and merchandise having an exchange or market price must not be listed above 
their exchange or market price prevailing at the time the balance-sheet is made up, in case 
this price exceeds the cost they must not be listed above this cost, (2) othei assets may be 
valued at pnc°s not higher than tbe cost of purchase or maiiufactuie, and (3) a reserve fund 
must be cieated in order to covei anv possible losses shown in the balance-sheet An annual 
amount equal at least to one-twentieth of the annual net profits is added to the reserve fund as 
long as the reserve fund does not exceed a teuth part of the capital, or whatever higher pio- 
portion Las been provided in the chaiier of the company In India the main provisions hiiefly 
are — (1) every Joint Stock Bank shall, at least once oveiv yeai, cause the accounts of the 
bank to be balanced and a balance-sheet piepaied, duly -audited and authenticated, and filed 
with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, the balance-sheet shall contain a summary 
of the property and assets and of the capital and liabilities of the company, giving suob 

pal tieulars as will disclose the geneial nature of those liabilities and assets and bow tbe ^ 

V alue of tbe fixed assets has been arrived at, and (2) in addition to tins, tbe bank shall, 

before it commences business and also twice j’earlj, make a statement, showing the sbaio 

capital and the number of shaies issued, the amount of calls made and the amount received, 

and the debts and assets of the company 

12 A great deal may be done by these Indian Joint Stock Banks to fnrtbei industry and 

tiade in this country It may Iic possible for some of them to undertake industrial develop- 
ment Before, however, our Indian Joint Stock Banks can assist the mdustiial development of 
the country it IS neoessaiy to pieveut by legislation a lepetition of the disastels of the past 
The'e weaknesses aie well illustiated by liquidators’ leports on the People’s Bank, tbe Indian 
Specie Bank, the Credit B ink of India, the Industrial Bank, and the Hindustan Bank, 
extracts fiom some of which aie givea in Appendix VIII The Chartered Accountant’s 
report on the Pioneei Bank points out "it is monstrous and deplorable to find that evei 
since the inception of the bank no profits bav e been made, =<■ ♦ sH 

^ ^ It 16 very disappointing to 

find that tbe'^affairs of the bank were not lain on lines of legitimate banking ” It is neces- 
sary to legislate in order to provide that these banks will be of leal use in furtheiance of 
Indian trade, and that they will always- be in a sound healthy condition It cannot, in shoit, 
be said at the piesent time that the Indian Joint Stock Banks, with one oi two exceptions, are 
conducted on lines w'hicli would give the maximum of assistance to tiade A body of experts 
would he of advantage in di-aw mg up the restrictions with legard to the use of the teim 
‘bank’ aud tbe general conduct of business, tbe amount of paid-up capital, the investment 
of funds, the auditing the advancing of money on secunty, the publication of requiied 
balance-sheets, and of the allocation of piofits, etc Such restrictions will be necessary 
should it he decided to follow the example of the Commeicial Banks of Geimany and the 
Induslnal Bank of Japan in regal d to the assistance to he given by banks to industry The 
following table may be of interest in regard to the small proportion of cash to liabilities on 
deposits of, the Indian Joint Stock Banks — 
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It should be lemeinbeied m connexion with the Indian Joint Stock Banks gcneially 
that, unlike the Exchange Banks, they are, as a class, unable to obtain funds from London 


* X 1,0 pciccnVBgiB tuf tks 'Ci.diMigo Banks kav o keen catc\ilntc4 on tkcir fleposits and cask kalances in India only 
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The peicenbge of cash t liabilities of the major hanks ou deposits since the beginning of 
bank failures has increased (2d- per cent in 191C as against only 15 per cent in 1913) 
With propel restiictions these banks slioald ceitainly be able to assist in afar greater degree 
the development of Indian commeice and industry 

Id Oilier Banlt — In addition to the bulks alrca.dj described there are Post Office 
Savings Banks vritli deposits amounting to appioximately £10,21d,000 Deposits hale 
iiicieascd considerably m the last 13 years as the following figures wll sbon — 


1 car ended 
aut Jlarcli 


lialttuco of 

Jitimbor of Depositi, 

Heposilors inclosiicof 

Jio (1,000) intcrc->t 

n (1,000) 


1900 

1905 

1910 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1915 
1910 


V8G 

9,G4,G4 

liOSO 

13,40,70 

1,379 

15,86,72 

1,601 

18 89,85 

1,5G7 

20,61,11 

1,039 

23,10,75 

1,644 

14,83,26 

3,060 

16,32,12 


I’lie deposits are treated by Government as unfunded debt, and tbcie is no leseivo against 
these deposits The deposits aio used for capital expenditure Expenence, however, has 
show 11 that a luii on these banks, as occurred after the oiitbieik of nai, can bo met, when 
necessaiy, nilliout a veiy considerable degree of difficult} Them are also Co-opomti\ e Credit 
Banks These, howevei, are not impoitant in the banking 8} stem as the capital and resenes 
(in 1915-16) weio only croies, the deposits (including loans held b} the banks) fi7f croies 


II — The Great Commercial Banls of Germany 

14- The lanling lusinesi of Indian Joint Stool Banls as compared with the Great 
Gommei cial Banls of Germany — The Indian banking svstem, built up on the English model, 
is widely diffeient from the Grossbanken, ortho Gieat Commercial Banks of Germany’^. 
Indian banks, with some exceptions, have given much assistance to trade on lines similar to 
those of banks in the United Kingdom They Imo granted banking facilities to traders, 
and by banlnng facilities aio meant those which in the main can be proiided by the banks 
without a “ lock-up ” such as would impair the liquidity of the bank's assets The banks 
leeeive the spare cash of their customeis, giant loans, and discount bills laigelj Except 
lb banks for companies they)take no pait in promotion and flotation business, nor do they deal 
in stock exchange secuiities on their own account The Indian Presidency and Exchange 
banker, like his English confibie, is, in shoit, a piofessional banker in the strictest sense, 
and he does not assist directly m the running of industiial concerns The Great ( ommeicial 
Banks of Germany, howevei, undertake, in addition to the ordinal} business of attiaeting 
deposits, giving loans, and discounting bills, the supply of capital to piomote the founding of 
an industry which IS not considered proper banking business in this country, although short 
loans for this purpose aie not unusual The Giossbanken piomote industry and commerce b} 
devoting capital and credit to the building of works, plant, etc , on a large scale, and tbev 
take a close interest in the industry to which they have given their support They float new 
companies either by inviting subsciiptions from the public (Zeichniing) or by themselves 
(Einluhrung) In this latter case a bank, or 6}ndicate of banks, take up the shares , and they 
may sell these after a year, since, according to Article 41 of the Bourse Law, they irepeimitted 
only to place the shaies on the Stock Exchange on the expiiy of one year, and onli after the 
fiist balanre-sheet has heen published The banks also regulate the shares by buying when 
they are extiemel} low, oi selling when they appeal to he unduly high They also buy and 
sell seennties Ob a laige scale on their owm account, a piaotice which is not, perhaps, to be 
commended for our Indian banks The banks, however, do not engage ordinarily in the 
speculative selling or buying of shares ^ 


tanks 010 UBnally known nB Credit Banks — a term nhicli in no way stows the scope of tlio activity of 
these banka The term, toiyiver, is used to differentiate those Coiiimercial Joint Stock Banks which do not possess a 
note issue from those banks which are limited to a greater extent in the scope of their operations, such as the mortgage 
hank), the matual or ro operafare banks, the saiioc-s banksi etc 
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The iBsues of secunties made m Geimany accoiding to t\xo Beiitscher OLonomist weie is 
follows — 



1906 

1 1907 
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Race 

Nominal 

Eace 

Nominal 


raluc 

value 

a a’ UP 

value 

state loans 

637 00 

1 

638 11 

551 00 

546 22 

Communal loans 

346 83 

347 00 

430 86 

125 44 

lloitgago bonds 

' 40469 

404,69 

326 33 

1 

320 33 

Hallway bonds 

0 50 

902 

1 

I 00 

0 99 

Induatrial bonds 

182 27 

183 10 

170 90 

172 79 

Railway sbnros 

170 

216 

0 61 

0 62 

Bank shnies 

18119 

282 19 

108 89 

16249 

InaiiTanco Companies abates 

1 BO 

1 86 

3 06 

3 06 

Industrial shares ' 

389 94 

CB2 80 

2S111 

431 32 

Total 

2,157 62 

3 620 83 

1,876 79 ; 

1 

3,069 26 


It will be seen that about 30 per cent of the issues weie industrial bonds and shares 
The issuing business absorbs a vo y largo portion of banting activity and. it requires much 
sagacity and caution on the one hand, coupled with an intimate knowledge of tiade conditions 
on the othei A laige amcnnt of knowledge and practical eiperience is leqnired For 
example, it is necessary to see whethei a quick distribution of the issue is possible, m view of 
the .situation of the home market, geneial, economic, and political conditions The fixing of 
the most advantageous conditions of underwriting and of payment, etc , are all studied care- 
fully The banl s are well posted as to information, especially statistical, in then “ Secret- 
ariats” The banks’ secuiity transactions may include voluptaiy transactions, ey, in invest- 
ing liquid bank lesources in equally liquid securities, and involuntaiy security transactions, e g 
(1) the holding of those securities which cannot at the time be disposed of, such as secunties 
issued by the bank itself, or turned ovei to it as its share of sj ndicate participations , and (2) the 
purchase of securities immediately after their issue for the purpose of preventing an undue 
depression of then maiket value Excessive holdings of securities are avoided as this may be 
interpreted to mean (IJ that the issues of the bank have not been issued at the time they 
ought to bale been issued, or (2) that the bank has made excessive speculative engagements 
On account of its clients , or (3) that on its own account it has been involved in excessive 
speculative transactions, " a line of business which”, in Iliesser’s words, " can be regarded as 
permissible only to a very limited extent” , or (i) that the bank is unable to find profitable 
/ employment for its funds 

15. The banks, in shoit, as flotation concerns, watch peimanently ovei the companies 
which they have piomoted The intimate, connexion of the so-called legular banking business 
with that of the floating of companies, the tiading in, and the issue of, shares is typical of the 
organuition of the German Commeicial Bank system Industnal financing and stock issuing, 
it may be noted here, weie part of the functions of the oldest Grossbanken founded as early as 
the middle of the nineteenth centur}' The model for these institutions was, of course, the 
T?ariF Crddit Mobiher, founded by Pereire Brothers The adaptations were, however, not 
merely imitations for imitation’s sake, but originated in answer to the real demands of German 
economic development 'I’he endeavours on the part of the German Credit or Commercial 
Banks, especially the chief Beilin banks, to place the banks at the service of German commerce 
and industry have been remarkably successful during the last SO years, and especially as the 
table in Appendix IX shows, since 1S90 

16 The sirength of ihe eight Gtosshanhen — Before the outbreak of wai the eight German 
hanks (the Grossbanken), including the banks associated with them, possessed a capital of no 
less than £182,000,000 as compared with £120,000,000^, the whole banking capital of the 
United Kingdom, and £4'6j000,000 in the case of India 


• Bxcludinpr the Bank of England, as theEeirhbbant is excluded from the Qrosshanken capital of £132,000,000 
t Includes the total capital and resorvea of the Exchange Bauke as their Indian portion cannot bo estimated "■ 
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The amount ot the capital of the eight gieat German Commercial banks is as follows — 

(1912) 


Name of Bank 

Capital 

Beserve 

fund 

Pioflt and 
leas, etc 

Deposits 

and 

Current , 
Accounts 

Total liabil- 
ities, m 
eluding 
nmonnts in 
columns 2, 3, 
1, nnd 5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

B-ink flu Ilnndol und InduBtrio 

8,000,000 

1,500,000 

657,705 

27,380,000 1 

41,720,189 

Berliner Handels Gnsillscliaft 

6,600,000 

1,726,000 

648,930 

16,933 000 

28,729,3(13 

Commerz und Diaoonto Bank • | 

4,250,000 

575,000 


11,082,000 

23,322,352 

DentBclio Bank 

10,009,000 

6,600.000 

3,213,341 

78,573,000 

112,098,222 

Diiccfcioii dcr Disconto Gcacllscbaft 

10,000,000 

4,055,000 

1,471,391 

30,225,050 

68,013,331 

Dretdnei Bank . 

10,000,000 

3,050.000 

1,265,701 

41,348,000 

72,276,403 

National Bmk flu Deutaoliland 

4,500,000 

783 600 

34,000 

13,616,000 

22,818,827 

A SolinnffkauBen’schei Banka erCin 

7,260,000 

1,708,056 

839,051 

15,864,000 

35,4/4 083 

Totai, 

69,500,000 

10,111,666 

8,010,282 

211.012,000 

398,358,910 


Of these Grossbauken the Deutsche Bank founded in 1870 is the most powerful, and its 
dividend IS usually the highest From 1909 to 1912 it was at the late of 12i per cent 
It will be noted fiom the table that the total capital is £59,500,000, the rcseivo fund 
£19,111,506, the profit-and-loss account £8,010,282, and the cuircnt accounts and deposits 
£24.1,012,000 The capital, reserves, and other money belonging to these Grossbanken are 
about one-third of the deposits The Grossbanken have founded other banks (foreign banks) 
in combinatiou or otherwise The Deutsche Bank, for example, founded oi took part in the 
founding of the Deutsche Asiatischo Bank (1889), the Banca Commeiciale Itnbana (1891), 
and at least fu e other banks They have absorbed not only banks and private bankets, but 
through stock-ow neiship have community of interest with numerous banks The lamifications 
of these Grossbauken are given in Biesser’s " Die Deutscheii Grossbauken (Appendix IX — the 
development of concentration) 

17 The mterloching of these Banls and Indnshial concerns — A statement "has been 
comniled from the appendices of Riessei's “ Die Deutschen Grossbanken und ihic Konzen- 
tration”* (the Locus Classicus) and is appended to this memorandum to illustrate the 
inteilocking of the Grossbanken and industrial concerns The Bank fui Handel und 
Industiie, the Beilinei Handels-Gesellschaft, the Commerz und Disconto Bank; the Deutsche 
Bank, the Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft, the Dresdner-Bank, the National Bank fur 
Deutschland, and A SchaafEhausen'’scher Bankverem aie represented on no less than 097 
companies, or on an aieiage of 87 companies for each bank The Deutsche Bank is 
lepiesented on 116 companies, the National Bank on 96, A Sch laffhauson’schei Bankveiem 
on 94, and the Disconto-Gesellschaft and the Bank f m Handel und Indilstiie on 92 each 
Trading concerns and banks, machine construction and instrument-malting, mining, smelting, 
ind salt works, and foreign companies foim the majority of these companies As Sir R H 
IngliB Palgiavp points out — 

“ Among them (the banks) is one which controls mines at Bochum, a place which is in 
the centie of the “ iron ” industries of Germany, not fai fiom the enoimous works of 
Kiupp & Co , which aie known thioughout Europe Another cairies on a factorj foi woik- 
ing in cast steel, the business of another is to establish waterw'orks on the continent of 
Europe, another works mineral oil, another salt works and salt baths , some undeitake mines 
and smelting w oiks, others smelting works only, others w ork in aluminium, others in copper 
and brass, and in making metal sciews We may also mention, to show the vaiied 
industiies assisted, that the bank also appoints the vice-chairman of a company which 
makes the machinery employed in the works required foi storing electiicity in connexion 
with different industries, for woiks employed by companies which deal with the transmission 
of mechanical power, and also for companies established to supply the requirements of 
lailwajs, and also foi those of light lines used in agriculture They aie also connected with ' 
eight in'uiance companies, both for life insurance and insurance of goods which are transmit- 
ted by BOa and river and by land It is easy to see how these different industries m ly assist 
each other by undei taking different parts of a considerable undei taking To control these 

•3rd edition, Jena, 1910 
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various mdustries tlie Deutsche Bankas representative is tho.chairman or vice-cbairman of the 
governing bodies of 50 impoitant companies at least Among these companies there are 
13 banks, mcludmg the Keichsbank, on the advisoiy board of which its lepresentative has a 
place The Deutsche Bank is also lepiesented by six diieetors on the board of the Deutsche- 
XJeberseeiBche Bank, which had been founded by the Deutsche Bank in 1893 * 

The Grossbanken, accordingly, have played an important part in the ludustiial develop- 
ment of Germany since 1870, and chiefly since 1888, which marks the beginning of a peiiod 
of vigoiouB development 

18 The systematio collection of deposits — It is important to examine the methods by 
which the banks collect deposits Although, as alieady noted, the banks are not umfoim in 
their business policy, yet it IB possible to summarize their methods of collecting deposits In 
the first place theie are, in addition to the mam offices, ‘ Fihalen or branches , secondly, Kom- 
manditen and agencies It is diSicult to find an exact finglish equivalent of Kommanditen 
but ' silent partnership' is, perhaps, the nearest equivalent ‘ Commandites' were originally 
private houses in which the Grossbanken had a share of the profits owing to then having 
supplied capital, e g , Dreyfus & Co in Frankforl-on-the-Maiu, and S Kaufmann & Co 
m Berlin, in the case of the Commerz-und-Disconto Bank Thirdly; there are the 
Depositen-Lassen, or deposit offices, which are in conspicuous parts of German towns As the 
name suggests, these Depositen-kassen are mainly foi the collection of deposits from the public, 
blit all Depositen-kassen, while established principally with this end in view, are not worked 
n ithiii the same limits The increase m the number of these branches and the progress of 
concentration is shown m the following table , — 


Daia for the Eight Great JBanhs 


End of year. 

Number of 
cstablishmonts 
(mam otHco 
and branches) 
m Germany 

Deposit and 
exobango 
otSces in 
Germany 

i 

' Commandite ’ 
connexions 
with banking 
lionics in 
Geimany 

Permanent 
participations 
m Gorman 
Joint Stock 
Banks, etc 

Sum total of 
Institutions 

1895 

18 

23 

13 

3 

69 

1896 

20 

27 

14 

2 

63 

1900 

23 

1 

12 

9 

99 

1902 

38 

i 87 


16 

147 

1905 

46 

119 

12 

84 

241 

1908 

69 

264 

12 

07 1 

! 

442 


It will be seen that these Depositen kassen have incieascd, especially since 1897, a\hen the 
Bourse Law which accelerated the movement of concentration became effective These weie 
primarily foi the convenience of customers They were intended to facilitate connexions 
between the banks and holders of cash, especially the smallei tradespeople At the same time 
the} were to take the place, to some extent, of the rapidly disappearing private banking houses 
and to facilitate the placing of securities issued by the parent bank Although thise 
“ deposit branches ” weie ongmally established with the object of attracting deposits and 
dealing in securities ou a commission basis they found it necessary to extend their operations 
and at the present time they are more or less complete banking institutions They 
have continued to bring a glowing cuoie of customers who puichase the bank secui ities and 
thus strengthen the banks’ issuing power By means of these, too, the banks are able to 
extend their cheque, giio, and clearing business, and thus to diminish the need of cash and at 
the same time to develop credit A German wntei Ins summed up other advantages as 
follows — 

“ Through the actii ity of the bank the deposit is made to perform several economn 
tasks at one and the same time The same sum w Inch the customer has entrusted to the bank 
may be used by him for business purposes, the manufacturer being able to make contracts, the 
merchant to order ^ods, etc , on the strength of his bank balance , the banker uses the mondy 
foi bis own purposes, granting a loan to a customer The customer, again — say, a manufac- 
ture! — uses the loan to pav liis workmen, who in turn use it to make purchases, and all these 
tiansactions take place during the intervening few weeks while the deposit remains at the 
bank Thus, the same sum has performed several economic functions at the same time and in 
so doing has rendered to the public several times the amount of service that it could have done 
without the intervention of the bank Herein lies the mam adv intage of the banks for the 
money circulation, an advantage which is not sufficiently appreciated ” 

The met ease in the deposits of the Commercial Banks IS shown 111 column 8t of table in 
Appendix IX 

• Banters’ Magazine, June 1016 

t In the balance "ibeets of tbo bants tbero is no uniformity m tbe distinction between “ credit accounts ” and 
" deposits ” Sonio banks, for example, mention undoi “ deposits ” credit accounts held by tbclr deposit and cxchaugn 
ofBcts Others place commercial deposits, t e , those iiUbdrawable without notice, under " credit accounts " 
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19 T/ie LencUng of Ci edit bg the Banks — Tlio chief waj s in which the Commeicnl Banhs 
lend their credit are — 

(1) by discounting mercantile bills , 

(2) by acceptances , 

(3) by unsecured ciedit or Blanlcohreditj 

(1) by secuied oveidiafts on current account, 

(5; by advances on goods and goods in transit , 

(G) by advances on book debits , 

(7) by advances on secuiities 

In this seventh class of business may be included the leport, or contango, business 

Of these, seouied oveidrafts on curient account aio by far the most important, followed 
by the discounting of bills, acceptances, and advances on securities Blaiikokredit is the 
nort impoitant as a lulo Advances on goods and book debits are of comparatively small 
jjinportance The balance, sheets of any of the Grossb inkcn ovill show this very clearly 

(1) Firstly, as regards advances on discounts — The prime discount bills tbronghont the 
German discount market aie the aoceptances of the si^ foremost Berlin banks, namely, the 
Deutsche Bank, the Disconto-Gesellschaft, the Darmstadtei Bank, the Dresdner Bank, the 
Beibnei Haudels-GesellscbaCt, aud the A ScbaaffhauEen''6cber Bankverein, as well as two private 
banks in Berlin, Jleudelssohn & Co and S Bleicbroder According to the regulations of 
the Beilin BouibB these pnmo bills must bcpajablc in Berlin or at a place where there is a 
branch of the Reichsbank , they must be at least 5,000 marks in amount, and run not less than 
two, noi more than three, months In fixing and quoting actual maiket rates of private 
discount no difPerenco is made between fifty-si'c-and ninoty-day-bills The acceptances of the 
largest mercantile houses and industrial concerns are not regarded as pume discounts, but 
these firms do not geneiall} regulate their obligations bv means of their own accept inces, but 
as a rule by those of then banks The margin between the private discount of prime bills, 
and the quotation for commercial bills, amount approximately to J to J per cent, ]ust as in 
London, where the difPeicnce between bank and tiade bills is about ^ percent In dealing 
with i firm abioad the purchaser of goods advises the seller as a mle to diaw the bill of 
eschange for these goods (maturing after several months) not on himself, the purchaser, hut 
on his bauk The seller is then able to discount more advantageoiialy the acceptance of one 
of the well-know’u banks than that of a mercantile firm 

(2) Acceptances, t c , a hll of exchange accepted by the banks and placed at the disposal 

of then —Excessive acceptance ciedit is looked on with disfavoui by some Geiimn 

financial authoiities w ho have stigmatized these as kitc-Dj mg, or accommodation, paper " Them 
IS a cousideiable danger, it is alleged, especially when short-time acceptame credit is re«oited 
to for purposes other than that of supplying temporary deficienc cs in operating funds Such 
credit IS often not repaid at maturity, %e , ^the acceptance is replaced by a new bill issued by 
the borrower of industrial credit The bill is accepted by the bank, and taken by the boriower 
to anothei bank, who discounts it , with the pioceeds the old acceptance is taken up To the 
banks this form of granting creditpresents the advantage that it requires no effective funds 
The gieatei portion of bank acceptances onginates tbrough domestic and foreign trade 
transactions The difference between current account credit and acceptance ciedit is that the 
borrowei receives cash in the former case and an accepted bill in the latter 

(3) Blankokredit — Blankokredit is an unsecured oveidiaCt on curient accou it The 

banks grant unsecured ciedit only when aftei a study of (be applicant's financial standing it is 
established beyond doubt, as far as practicable, that the loan will be repaid in time Inform- 
ation is collected by A Schimmelpfeng, Berlin, and similar films Scbimmelpfeng bns prmte 
agents throughout Geimany The hanks will give information to Schimmelpfeng m-the 
mteiests of trade Each piece of infoimation is paidfoi at a lowci rate by subsoribeis than bv 
non-subciibers The banks in giving such credit may inspect the films' books if they wish 
The use of this form of credit is not so extensive m Noithern Germany as it is in Central and 
Southern Geimany It is seldom granted to other than business men, at least not in largo 
amounts - 

(4) Overdrafts on current account foim a veiy laigo part of the credit operations of the 
banks They aie one of the main sources of commissions earned by the banks These curient 
account advances are those by which the borrower can obtain cash or ciedit up to an amount 
which has been agreed upon between the bank and its client The credit maybe secured by i 
general hypothecation of the assets of the firm, and may include raw mateiials, jilant, manu- 
faotuied goods, the land belonging to the factoiy or fiim It is also possible to secure an 
advance on cuirent account by sureties The bank does not hold the goods as in the c ise of 
advances on goods “ The security ", says Riesser, “for credit on curient account, or foi 
ciedit given on curient account thiough acceptance, collateral loans, or bill discounts ^consists 
as a rule of shares, bonds, merchandise, bills, or the outstanding accounts of the borrowei, 
that IS, of claims arising from the sale of meichandise and manufactures, oi of law mateiials, 

'half-fimshed or finished products belonging to the firm receiving credit, or of life insurance 
policies, patents, mortgagesf, dwelling-houses, factories, land, oi sureties, including seoondaiy 
and counter-suieties (Nach und Ruckburgsehaften) and the like " 


* When tlieie 19 no security foi these acceptances, and when they are continually ronciVcfl, tlicy arc ' Iites" 
t A gua-antco mortgage t,e , a mortgage which is not intended to bo poimanont, as m tho case of Mortgago Ban!'' 
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(5) 'Advances on goods and goods tn transit — The creditor mav msh to hold the 
goods until better prices are obtainable, or he may manufacture goods which aie consumed in 
certain seasons of the year The bants take as security the goods The amount of business 
done m this ^ay is insignificant The bants, to be fully secured, must have the goods in 
their actual possession This, however, is not in the interest of the merchant as it might 
damage his leputation or credit 

(C) Advances on bool debits * —This system has been introduced into Germany fiom * 
Austria, France, and the United States of Ameiica, and has not been, and nevei will be, , 
popnlai Such an advance is made only aftei investigation by the bants^ officer who 
examines the boots and enquires about the solvency of the debtor The book debit must 
be due within three months The bant advances money on the debtor’s giving a bill on himself 
(piomissory note). The advance is only from 50 to 75 per cent of the debt, .ind the amount 
of the debt must not be less than 200 marts The bank reserves to itself the right of 
informing the purchaser of the goods that the prior claim has been ceded to the bank 

(7) Lombards, or advances on Securities, including Contango, oi Iteport, business • — 
Adianees on securities, or Lombards, form 'a considerable portion of the bants’ credit business 
The securities consist chiefly of listed securities The stipulated margin on the paper differs 
according to its quality , it is laiger m the case of stock than of papei beaiing a fixed late 
of inteiest In case of a fall in prices the margin is maintained by an increase in the deposit 
or by a corresponding leduction of the credit balance The average margins me — 

'' In the case of Geiman securities bearing a fixed rate of interest, 10 per cent. 

Foreign securities, 20 pei cent 
Domestic Stock Shares, 25 to 33J- per cent 
Foreign Stock Shares, 25 to 50 per cent 

A laige portion of the advances on securities are merely speculative loans foi dealing in 
securities Loans of this, nature are a source of continual worry to the banks In a rising 
market the banks’ clients are inchned to deal to a great extent in such dealings as to cause 
inconvenience to the banks In a falling market the banks have to demand an additional 
margin If the clients cannot pay this additional margin the banks sell the clients’ stock 
The ultimate leconise of selling the security is avoided as far as possible as it involves a 
loss to the client The hanks, too, are lenient in order not to impair the success of their 
own future issues Jloreover, the banks regard it as a rule not to refuse assistance to their 
borioweis, especially in times of stiingency In addition to this Lombard business is the 
lepoit, 01 contango, business (Stock Exchange loans) The loan is foi one month foi which 
time the bank becomes the real owner ofThe securities 

20 The Commercial, or Credit, Banks have sometimes incurred serious losses, especially 
'during the bubble era (Grunderjahre) in the seventies The Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft, foi 
example, financed in 1870 the construction of a railway called the Muldetalbahn which 
two years later had to be sold to the Government of Saxony at a loss of 6 J million marks 
The bank had a capital of 45 million marks which was reduced to 30 millions and afteruards* 
to 20 millions In 1908 the capital of the bank stood at 110 millions The Leipziger Bank 
failed in 1900 because, with a capital of 48,000,000 marks, it had allowed loans to the extent 
of '93,000,000 marks to the Trebeitiocknungsgesellschaft (company for the utilization of 
desiccated lees) The Dresdnei Kreditanstalt fur Handel nnd Industrie went under because 
it had extended too much ciedit to the Knmmergesellschaft Industiial credit, it must be 
remembered, is less developed than commercial credit In looking back ov er the histoiy one 
notes that, thiongh ignorance of correct pimciples, e g industrials, took too much long 
term credit fiom the banks, or took credit at the wrong time to put into improvements or 
extensions sometimes without stating these to be the object of the loans, and sumetimes some 
banks thrust ciedit upon industrial undertakings The banks sometimes disiegarded the 
piinciple of distributing the risk, giving too ranch credit to one industry, or one branch of 
industry, or even to a single establishment 

21 The banks as a general rule, it may be noted, invest their funds in such a way as to 
be leady to pay one-tbnd of all outsiders’ funds (Fremde Gelder), irrespective of ubetber 
payable on demand or after longer or shorter terras These funds include deposits (depositen), 
the credit balances on current account, and other balances not on credit account, resulting ^ 
fiom loan operations, and other issue business, or from the coupon service, or from interest 
healing funds held until settlement day to the credit of domestic and foreign states, pi evinces, 
districts, communes, commercial and industrial Concerns, land hanks, note banks, and othei 
hanks, insurance companies, administrations, corporations, institutions, foundations, and private 
capitalists ”t The resources kept to meet such a contingency aie cash, including bank notes, 
sight drafts, cheques, contangos (reports), hills realizable in international markets, also the 

“ nqstre ” credits, « e , credits held With first-class domestic and foreign hanks and banking 
firms 

22 The Banls and foreign trade— SmCQ the founding of the Deutsche Bank in 1871 
the Conimeicial Banks have assistsd largely the development of German sea-borne trade 
Previous to 1870 llie financial regulation of German foreign trade w as almost exclusively m 

• Advances on book debits aro not nnknonn in Indian banking Jnto nulls and other public coinnamea 
bypothecato their outstandings in sneb c ises to the bankv 
+ lliesscr, chapter 111, section T 
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tbo Lands of London banks Tlio cLaitci of the DeutscLe Bank contains the folloivinji; 
sentence — "It is the purpose of the corpoiation to do a gcneial banking business, particularly 
lo furtbei and facilitate commeicial lelations between Getinany, the otbei European countries, 
and oversea markets” ILe founders of the bank recognized that there was a gap to be 
filled in the organization of the German banking and credit sjstem in oidei to lender Geiinan 
foieign tiade independent of the English intermediaij The establishment of a gold sfandaid 
111 Geimany in 1873 facilitated this Bcfoie 1873 Germany had a siher standard and bills 
of exchange made out in various kinds of currency were disliked in the international market 
London is the onlv place outside Geimany wrl'ere the Commcicial Banks have established 
agencies* The Deutsche Bank in the early sexenties established agencies in Shanghai 
and Yokohama, but these were liquidated owing to the losses in exchange consequent on the 
depieciation of siher To furtliei foieign trade, however, the banks established subsidian 
banks, with the mam offices in Beilin and Hamburg, these banks in their turn established 
agencies in oversea countries, the capital of which almost, if not cntiiely, belonging to the 
parent banks The banks, as w’lll be seen in Appendix X, have taken a considei-able interest 
also in foreign finding companies The Deutsche Bank’s interests in this respect may be 
taken ns typical — 

Foreign Compnmes , Scats on the 

Bojrd ofDtrcclors 


Anatolisohe Eiseiibahn-Gesellschaft, Const anttnople 
Bagdad Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft 
Bank fur eloktriscbe Uiiternehmungcn, Zurich 
Bank fur oiientalischtn Eieenbahnen, Zurich 
Betnebsgesellsohaft dei oiieiitaliscben Eisenbahnen, 
Vienna 

Compafiia Bareelonesa do Electiicidad , 
Eisenbabn-Gosollschaft, Mersina-Jdana . 

A Goerz & Co , Ltd , London . 

Gesellschaft fur elcktiische Boleuchtung, SI Teiershirg 
National Bank of South Afiica, London 
Societe du Chemin de Fer Ottoman, Saloniqite-Monasiii 
Societd du Port de Haider-Pascha, Constantinople 


Two 

(Chairman) 

Two 

(Chairman) 

Two 

(Vice Chan man) 

One 

(Vice-Chairman) 

One 

One 

(Vice-Chairman) 

Two 

One 

(Chairman) 

One 

One 

(Chairman) 

• Two 

(Vice-Chaiiraan) 

Three 

(Vice-Chaiimaii) 


Steaua Bomana, A-G fur Petrolcumindustne, Bucharest Two (Chairman) 

28. While the Indian bankci has to deal with the request of his indiiidual customer the 
Geiman baiikei has, it will bo seen, to take up a different position He has to be ready to 
become a diiectoi of the company winch he assists and to be familiar with the general condi 
tions of that industry in older to control the necessary expansion ' As Biesser puts it — 

“ Above all, they (the banks) must promote all the economic interests of the nation, t e , 
the inteiests of all producing classes without distinction, in so far as the sei vices and the 
credit requiied by them come within the sphere of banking actixity, and do not conflict with 
the necessary premises of sound banking policy” "In the next 

place they have to keep the amount of credit to be granted within leasonable bounds, and to 
offer, as fai as is w’ltliiii their pow'Ci, the utmost o; position to an unsound demand foi credit 
The bulks must, tlieiefoie, endeav our to obtain at all times a compiehensive and accurate 
insight into the geneial conditions of the blanches of industry and trido chiefly dependent 
on them foi support in ordti to be able to disci iminate between necessarv requirements and 
false hankerings after expansion lud aggiandizement They should also be able to intenene, 
or at least lestiain and check, in cases where the form and extent of the credit icceived 
ciuse the feai of unsound development ” ^ 

Some time ago Mi G H Pownall in his inauguial addiess as President of the Institute 
of Bankers t dwelt on the constitutional diffeiences, already noted, that exist between the 
English banks (composed of bankers in the stiictest sense) and the German banks (composed 
of trade! s and company promoters) He said that development companies skilfully handled 
might intioduce much now and good business in England and if, like the 'German banks, 
they once got a deserv ed reputation foi the soundness of the v entures which they introduced 
they might, with fair leadiness, place *the shares of the companies they initiated on the 
English maiket English banking, be pointed out, had gone on the lines of " every man 
for himself ”, while the German Government had thrown its shield round eveiy German 
trader , 


In short, it is manifestly clear that the Commercial Banks of Geimanv have piomoted 
commerce and industiy in ways which, in Indian, as in English, banking, would be looked 
on as outside the scope of banking propei In this connexion the balancc'Sheet of the 
Bank fur Handel und Industrie (Appendix XI) bungs out strikingly the mun differences 
that have been referred to above 


• Tlio Dcutsclio Banl, the Disconto GcscIIecbaft, nnil the Dresdner Bnnl. hnd blanches The business transacted 
ffasl«(,e Over and nhoio the assets o£ the three banks there were securities lodged to the v nluc of fiO, 000,0^0 v 

had documcntnrj credits to the value of £36,000,000 and its uncovered credits lo £7,600.000 
Cf “ The Tunes” October 27th fOlO 

t Tide “.The 1 imes ”, ^o^ ember 9th, 191C 


t 


Ill — Industrial Banls in General 


94 The Iiidustiial Bank o£ Japan is an interesting example of a bank founded pnmanly 
to deielop indusfiy It -svas founded on the Fiench model— on the CrdditMobilier of Prance*" 
It assists industry just as the Hypothec Banks assist agriculture The Hypothec Bank 
of Japan and the AgncultnraP and Industrial Bank (the lattei being a Joint Stock 
Company established in eveiy prefectnret) TV ere engaged in making long-term loans on the 
security of immovable propeity and the need aiofee for a bank nhich could advance long-term 
loans on the security of Government bonds, shaies, and movable property It was also 
deemed advisable to combine in such a bank the business of a trust company A bank 
was, therefore, established in 1902 as a Joint Slock Company undei the law of the 
Industrial Bank of Japan which was promulgated in March 1900 J The bank was established 
with a capital of 10,000,000 yen {£1,024,275) which by an amendment of the law was raised 
to 17,600,000 £1,792,182) in May 1911 Of the fully paid-up capital (17,500,000 yen) 
7,500,000 yen is held by foreign capitalists The bank is authonsed to issue debentures to an 
amount not exceeding ten times its paid-up capital provided that the amount of such deben- 
tures shall not exceed the total amount of outstanding loans, discounted bills, national or local 
loan bonds, companies’ debentures and shares, and the gold and silver bullion in the bank’s 
coffers The bank, with the approval of the hlinistei of Finance, may issue debentures irre- 
spective of these restrictions in the event of funds being leqmred foi enterprises for public benefit 
undertaken in a foreign country The business of the bank is under the direct control of 
Govommout, which appoints the Governor and Deputy Gorernoi in addition, it is understood, 
to holding a very considerable portion of the sliaie capital The bank had a Government 
subsidy to the extent of a guaranteed 6 pei cent dividend for five years after its 
establishment 

25 The authorized and paid-up capital, together with the reserve fund, was as follows — 


"ienr 

Authorized capital^ 
jen 

Paul np capital, 
yen 

Reserve fund, 

^cn 

i 

1905 , 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

294,100 

1906 

17,500,000 

13,750,000 

409,100 

1907 

17,500 000 

10,250,000 • 

633,200 

1903 

17,500,000 

16,250,000 

993,000 

1909 

17,500,000 

16,250,000 

1,364,000 

1910 

17,600,000 

16,250,000 

1,669,000 

1911 

17,500,000 

17,600,000 

1 969,000 

1912 

17,600,000 

17,500,000 

2,269,000 

1913 

17,500,000 

<■ 17,600,000 

1,640,944 

1911 

17,500,000 

17,600,000 

1,776,000 


Ten years ago the paid-up capital was only 50 per cent of the authorized capital of 
17,500,000 yen In 1914 the total capital was entirely paid up The increase m the 
reserve fund was continuous up to 1912 At the geneial meeting held in 1913 it was 


*Tlio Or£dit Moliilier (Soci^te Q^ndnvlo do CrMil Mobdicr) vrns citsbhslicd in tbo samo ycai as the Credit 
roncicr (1852) It was formod in order to promote indnstrml and financial enterprises Unlile the Credit 
Foneior it vms free from GoTOrnraent control It was coustilnfcd witb n caj rial of GO 000,000 francs and with their 
power oE issuing bonds for 000,000,000 francs Between 1862 and 1867 it succeeded in caiablishing and aiding 
namcrons railway, gas, shipping, loan and insnranco companies, banking institutions, ct" l^he Credit Mohilier 
■was reconstrncted in 1871 In 1902 if combined with tbo Ollicc dcs Ecntiors, and the new company’s capital was 
filed at 46 000,000 franca Upon the model of the Credit Jlobilicr rnmerons other bants have been esfabltsbod, 
eg, the Crfdit Industr al ct Commercial, the Cr Wit Ljonnais, and the Sociitd G6n6ralo, with original capitals of 
00,000,000, 20,000,000, and 1 20,000,000 franca (now 100,000,000, 260,000,000 and 600,000,000 francs) 

It may bo noted that, just as the Indnsfrial Bant of Japan took tbo Crddit JTobilicr ns its model, the Hypothec 
Bank of Japan (which acts mainlj as tho financial medium of ngricnUnrc) was founded on the lines of the Credit 
Foncier The CrWit Foncior was granted in 160*; a roTCrnmcrt subsidy of 10,000,000 francs and its capital was 
then increased to 60,000,000 francs In 1853 and 1866 tbo CrWit Foncier was granted certain privileges and placed 
tinder strict enporvision bj Government In 1860 (ho CrWit Fonciir founded the Crddit Agricole which was 
absorbed m 1877 by tbo Grddit I'oncicr itself In 1882 it bought np the Uanqno Hypothecaire The operations of 
the CrWit Foncier are of two kinds — 

(1) loans for short terms (so called), repayable in ten years at most, and 

(2) loans for long terms, payable bj anmntics 

f These provincial Hypothec Banks (Hoko Ginl o) act ns local banks for agricnllnre and indnstry, each with a 
capital of 200,000 yen or upwards The lines of bnsmess transacted by these banks are similar to those dealt witn by 
the Hypothec Bank, only in n smaller degree 

JLaw No 70 (1900) Tbo Law and tbo Bjo laws of tbo Industrial Bank of Japan will bo found in Appendix 



reported that the bank had incuned losses of 2^799,757 ren against profits amounting to 
•3,287,257 yen The losses weie caused owing to the depieciation of/ the market aalne of 
4) per cent bonds and 5 per cent bonds by the bank, the outst Hiding' loans to llasami and 
Washmosu gold mines (4,100,000 yen), and other items of minor importance To ledeem 
this loss it w IS arranged that the bank should leceive a loan of 13k million yon at a lo\y rate 
of interest from the Bank of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank^ 

26 The business of the hank includes llie following — 

(1) Advances on the secniity of national oi local loan bonds or deheniuies, oi shares 

of companies , 

(2) Suhstiiptions foi, oi taking up, national or local loan bonds oi debentures of 

companies , _ , 

(3) General deposit, hanking, also accepting the custody of articles of value* (safe 

deposits business), 

(4) The business of a ti list companj (This business has lecently developed to a great 

evtent The passing of the luvw of Trust foi Secured Debentuies and the 
Railway, Factory, and Mining Mortgage Laws in 1905 made this rapid 
development possible ) 

(5) The discounting of bills and gcneial exchange business , 

(6) Advances or loans on the mortgage of lailways, factoiies, a"d mines as prescribed 

by Law 70 of 1900 , * 

t (7) Making call-loans oi loans for a lived term on the security of sites and buildings 
belonging to factones or of icsidential land and buildings lying in localities 
wheie the City Orgameation Law is m force or in city liudto be designated 
by Impeiial Ordinance provided that the total amount of such loans shall not 
exceed one half the amount of paid-up capitalf , 

(8) The purchase of national or local loan bonds or companies’ debentuies and shares 

or gold and silver bullion ivith money 1} ing idle in the couise of business , 

(9) Lastly, as already noted, any banking attendant businofs in foreign countnes, 

witn the permission of the Mimster of Finance 

« 

The foreign"^ loans negotiated directly by the Industrial Bank, and foi w'hich it has acted 
as trustee or guaiautoi up to 1911$ are — 


Name 

Date of Issue 

Amount 

Bate of 
Interest 
pel cent 

Place of 
I'sue 

Japanese Govomniont 6 poi cant Bond Loan 

October 1902 

y 60 000,000 

6 

London 

Hokkaido Collieiy Kadwav Debentures 

Januaiy 1900 

L 1,000000 

/ 

1 

Tokio City Loan Bond^ 

July 1900 

£ 1,600000 

i 

1 1 

South Manchurian Eailnaj Debentuies 

Jnh 1907 

£ 1,000,000 

tf 

fi 

Ditto ditto 

June 1908 

£ 2,000,000 

tf 

1 

Fuji Paper Manufactuiing Company Loan 

August 1908 

Y 1,500,000 

61 

Tokio 

Indu trial Bank of Japan Sliaies 

Maioh 1900 

Y 7,600 000 

»» 

London 

South Manchurian Railway Debentnres 

Decemboi 1908 

£ 2,000,000 

6 

It 

Osaka Ci‘y Loan Bonds 

April 1909 

"y 80,220,000 

ii 

n “■ 

Yokohama Citi Loan Bonds 

July 1909 

£ 710,600 

ti 

tt 

South MLanohuuan Uailway Debentuies 

Januaiy 1911 

£ 0,000,000 


ft 

JFnjt Papei Manufacturing Company Loan 

March 1911 

£ 165,000 

oi 

1 

Tokio 


It will be seen that the scope of the business of the Industrial Bank of Japan is limited 
in the mam to making loans on the security of national bonds, local loan bonds, oi shares of 


• The loans to the mines may perhaps after a period of years bo recovered 

•t This precludes the bank from engaging on busme-s which belongs to the Hjpothoc Bank 

i Ftdi p 251 of the 'Tull Heoogaition of Japan ’ bj It P Poitei, Chapter XlII 


compinies, reecuiiip depi sits of monej, ancl to undeit il iiig trust biibincss in rcKtion to looai 
loan bonds oi tbo debentures nnd sbnes of companies^ 

27 Tbe Indn-^tunl Bank of Japan, altbougb tbo joungc":! of tbe m\ special bank's x, bas 
made verv inpid piogiessns rvill bo seen from the table m Appendix XII 'J’heco figiiies may 
be suniinaii7cd thus ♦ 


1 

1 

I'cii yeai ago ? 
(I'ldC) ' 

1,000 yen ! 

1 

Tno Dgo , 

(1^10) 

lytOO^tn 1 

1 

IfU 

1,000 yen 

Paid lip capital 

5,000 

10 250 1 

17 500 

Ecsirve Fund i 

214 

1 CG9 1 

1,770 

Deposits 

1,1 56 

f),87G i 

1 ! 

to, 075 

Ada 11 cos — 

1 

1 


(o) Totob 

2.475 i 

20,218 ’ 

80 j82 

(i) Bills discounted 

2,012 1 

8,507 

80 710 

(c) 'total 

1,187 

2'*, 800 

00,848 

Frofiksiul Xo'B Account — 


i 


(o) r iminC' 

1,801 j 

j 4 eoa i 

5,5(0 

(i) rsptmcR 

i.ni 

1 2 G^O 

t’20'' 

(r) Act profit 

257 



(rf) bale of Diaidcnd per etui 

i 

S 

06 


2^ 'J/n JSrthth Trodt Jir ul — \ dopirtiiiciital Ctmiiiiitcc nas ippoiiited b} the Board 
of Tilde (o cnrpnro inlo "tin best means of nicf ling (bo me ds of Biit'sli fiims aflci tbe 
Mir IV regnida tinaiKul fuilit (« foi trull piituninh wilh ufcion.i totbo (in iiioing of ) ir<ro 
oicr'-t IS I oiitraLts, Mid i<> pn p tre a dit nlid "i heme foi tli it ) niposc " Tbo iiiiestion n is an 
old one \ibub tlir tonn of Mar hid biongbt to a bead It m is the tpieslioii of ibo Imiiaial 
fitibUis grintcd to Biilisb trubrs bj (bo existing banks, cspeniilh ns i onii ired n ith (bo=o 
afTndidbj tbe Comnicicial Banks of Goimina '1 bo committee conlaincd repicscnl tixcs of 
b. liking, lomiiimc, and indii«(r>, iiid was pusidrd oier In Lord 1 irniigdon The committee 
iiibtsU I that ixiEting institiitioiis kf( little nndoiio in the naa of priiding sound limncial 
facilitns in the jnst, and could not In raid to Imost med liorooiiidiistncs “ Biiti«li b inkers 
llic\ V ud, ' no not si i m m iking niUancis on tbo stiongtli of tlioir nis(oniers' knoiin abilitr" 
ami iiilcunti and tin charges for lecnnimodnlion au, no bclicu , often loner than the 
concspomling ebatges in for ign eomilncs " “ Siniil trh tlicj added, ' tbo colonial banks 

and British fill eign Iniii s and b inking bouses render immense assistance to British hade 
abioid" liic (ommittee, boiveecr, bebeiod tint there mis an pie n.om for an institution 
'' rim b Mill not interfere tindulj m itb tbe ordiimn busiii. ss done l.i tbe British Toint Stock 
B inks b\ toloiii il biiil s ind In Bnhsh fon ign bini s and banking lionscs, but Mould be able 
to iFsist Britrii inlerevts m a manmr tint is not possible under existing conditions" A con- 
crete s, bcnie m is pnt forMard, for a ncM tape of b ink, fortibed Mitb a Goaernment charter 
Morking Mifli a large tapil il but not t iking deposits it cill or short notice is tbo Grossbankeil 
and the Lnglish Toiiit btock Bmks did The bank would not open cmrent accounts extent 
forailuiltridersusingitsfidlitics It sliouidbuc a foreign exchange department ubero 
speeiil r lOiiUcs might be afioidedfoi dealing with bills ,n foreign niiisnea, and ,t should 
opt II a cicihi dcpaitment for the nsue of ticdils to pirlies at home ami abioid aiurmwi 
dV^re of the bull is, among otlnr tilings, to mac longer eiedits than oidin .ra banks and to 
supplement the biisimss done on i less • ndaciituroiis" bisjs (1, m those Innl s ovliub attract 
deiKivits The (ommil (eel lid mnelistrestf on the pail Mini li tbe new mshintioii would nlav 
mold uning Mitbits Biiicaii (iTtudes complete and up-to date information, especnlla as to 
the status of films, (be stiida of foreign languages, uul m (lie slafiing of tbo haul by eynerts 
valio would, 111 the three proposed and dislmet depirtments, (mancnl, industiial and 
eoiiimoieiil, be in i position to deal tboioughlj will, all niafterv f t considei .tion ' As 
The /mica, ointcd out M It .regard (o longer credits than bnglnd. banks oidinai.lv gno 
»'J bat IS, of course, mst aabat our m imifachuers hiacbeei, asking for, and, m essentials' aLov 
inshlulim. on tbese imes has. as we have alwias si.d, i(s oavn sp.e.al sphere only too 
oba.otish cut out font Tbeieisno roison win it should not he added at once to our 
fina iK 1 il system on a eonimc r cial basis, an d m idc to pa^, direeth and indire.tb, if competent 

* ApppndixXlII, pago37 

ncoFwi’ fl®^2'-‘^'>YoI(..hnrQn Specie haul (ISCO), ll.o Hano'heo 

of Japan (1890) the Indtefrml Bank of Tarnn (11’02), (ht Bank of Tniwnn ipnrmn.ni flRO-i ^La tt /V i 
Bank of HoUaido (1900) The total nun, l.o^f Lnk;;fnndu«J^^^^^^ 

nieGoacntaent.f Inpnii oslicn ncec^, urn assist mdustra and coi.m.cKo tluoiirh (b. ba- k7 in order 
for ojampic, to rehoaotlio tension u, tbo money markot asm 101 1-15 ,vbcn rue luH Gllon in nnee This 
rlifGntr (!et)ic>ij«ion was miidc ttoteo b\ Uip outbrcft of ’wnr r}n\nri vcr. ^k. i Vt Wt 

Kro m ^ the hmiUf « millio; yen 



flianagenicnfc IS fortlicotning Where the sehemo, as much too briefly explained in the 
leportj IS bound to meet with oritictsm is in its connoMon with the Government On the 
one hand, it IS proposed that the new b'lnk shall 'not unduly interfere' with the business 
done by existing commercial firms or tiistilutioiis ind should not aotualh ho " imdei Govern- 
ment contiol” On the other hand, besides a llo^al Cliartcrt, it is nropo'-i o to give it in vinous 
ie»pects a privileged position, in'l appmontlj a prcrcronce, in lespect of novernment financial 
assistance towards creating new business in the foreign, and iwon in tlio home, field in a 
way which looks like uocessaril} bringing into competition with ordinary private cntciiirise 
possibly to the seiious disadvantage of cxistmc financial lioiises Alternatively it is pioposed, 
by means of tbo ciedit attaobing to Government support, to enable it to lake just the bad 
risks that no othei capitalist will fitianoe— a rithcr doubtful benefit ultimately to the public 
On all this part of the scheme, so f.ii it conrects the Goveinmeiil with the bank, we should 
have preferred disctission thin tho report vouchsafes"^ This has been quoted in cxtcn^o to 
show the dilhoulties in the w ij of the creation of the industiial b inks, didicultics which are 
frequently apt to bo slurred over The v erv cons' rv ativ o, ilthougli admittedly sound, Ry'-tem 
of Enghsli banking Las, manv think, pjslihed itself in tho pist, and before an industrial hink 
should be founded it should be examined (1) as a promising business proposition in regard to 
those who maybe called upon to invest m its shaics j ind (2) without any idea of making uso 
oi puVAu, sentiment ioi Vqo immeiiAo oieatmw oi m nnfleTiaViiig A critic pointed out 

that “iMore than one banker of experience with whom wo have discussed Lord F irnngdon'a 
report has summed up tho position by say ing that, giv en flio iininedi no establishment of the 
proposed Trade Bank on tlicso lines, ind given an immediate adequate response as regards tho 
subscribing of tho capital mentioned, ho "ould he very' sorry to ho iii the po'ition of having 
immediately ta set to work and earn dividends for tho shareholders" Tlio advantages of 
gieafei hanking facilities uc all too obvious In India as in tho United Kingdom theie 
ire three currents of opinion among bankeis and traders Tliesc are well summed up by Sir 
Francis I’lggot in a letter to the 2Ior,uitg Post of September Sbtli, lOlC — 

"Fust, many believe that no new institution IS necessary , that industry already receives 
all the fiiianci il issisfanec it requires, and that the good old w ly of doing business cannot 
be improved 

" Scpoudly , the opinion is stiongly held by olhcrs that theic is i great need for an 
institution which would finanto contiaets with foieign Governments and corporations vvliiili 
provide for pay ment bv ‘non-niirketibln’ securities which, however sound they may -bo 
iinancially, aie not accept ible by the .Touif Stool B.inks ns eecnrity for advances 

“Thirdly, imong trvdors flierc is i«i equally strong opinion tliat British industries stand 
greatly, and imnicdnlcly , in need of vv bet 1 mnv cill ‘development advances' ami tliat this 
IB notlleec6^alllv confined to the orcitioi of new indnstiice oi to the fostering of oversea 
cominereG In this connexion it is spcciallv held by a few, who speak with expcnonco that 
those who are in most uigoiit need of this form of ndvauco are the medium ind small 
manufacturers vv ho, lUhough they have perfccth sound business, yet for various reasons 
tinnot IV ail themselves of tiu oxistuig foim of bulking facilities nor aie sufiieicully large to 
waiiant conversion into limited comninies " 

The committee’s proposals nie summed up in jiaragraph 21 of their report, which is 
quoted in Appendix XlVt 

29 \ct 01 ding to tho “baccti De ^ladrid" of 2nd October lOKi a Trade Bank is 
pioposed foi Spun The decree authourcs the ‘Minister of Finance to present to the Cortes a 
bill known is the Banco EspanolDc Coiiicieio Exterior, with its hondqiiartcre m JIadnd The 
capital of the bank is to be not less than ‘10,090,000 pcsetis, or £1,900,000 at par, and will be 
fixed by Government It is to bo subscribed either by competition between Spimsli bulking 
concerns oi by publm subscription The slinrcs in the hands of foreigners must not exceed 
one-fifth of the capital issue The Stale will give un aunuil subsidy to tho bank of a 
maximum sum of 5 per cent of its shaic capit il The husiness undertaken by the bank is as 
follows — “ The granting of ciedit to facilitate tlm export of goods of all kinds, and the 
import of law mateiials and acces'ones f'>r agnculhiro and national industries, tho discount, 
purchase, and sale of intcin itional dt ifts in any currency , the opening of credits in foi-eijrii 
money opentions abioad , the “ nation ilwatiou " of accoptances uid drafts resulting from the 
impnitatioii of foieigii merchandise , the establishment of general merchandiso waiehouses 

, and of fiee zones, the foiniafion of iJif 'rmation bureaux and commorcigl museums, tho 
granting of loins foi guaranteeing vessels , and maritime insurance 

30 Summar>/-~The financing of Inilian tndndry after iht War — It will be convenient to 
summarize what has, in a somewhat platitudinous way, been dealt with in pievious jJira- 
giaphs 'J'lie tlnee mam points to which attention is directed are — 

(a) the introduction of industrial banks lutc tho Indian banking system, 

(i) the establishment of aiietwoik of hrauoh baiiLs, and 

(c) the development of the present system of banking to meet the changed encuni- 
staiices brought about by the war 

yn; After the war Indian industiy will leqnire financial assistance in a fairly laige way 
bcc luse (1) new schemes foi the development of industries will demand, and icceivc, more 

t Extiacts fiom tho Eoyol Charter of Inoorpointion of British Tiado Corporation will ho foand in 
Appendix XV 


encomagement tlianhitlieito , (a) oldmdustnes wiU require to be renovated oi overhauled, 
and (b) in order to en^oy the economies of laige scale production such industries will have to be 
conducted on a much larger scale This means that the aid of banking, especially 

in the higher direction of Indian industiy, will be advantageous, if not essential The-problem 
before us is to discover whether the undoubted meiits of the German system of eo-ordmation 
of industry with finance can be secured, due allowance being made on account of dissimilarity 
in local conditions, wheibei, in sboit, the example of the German Credit Banks (Grossbanken), 
which undertake the responsibility for industrial issues, could not be followed in the develop- 
ment of industrial financing in this country Indian banks, with, perhaps, the single 
— exception of the Tata Industrial Bank, do not accept any lesponsibility to the public as 
regards issues of any soit, even when then name appeals on the prospectus The German 
Ciedit or Commercial Banks, on the other hand, undertake the responsibility for industnal 
issues, and this is the keystone of then close relations with German industry In the so- 
called “ heavy” industries ( mining, iron and steel) and in the light industiies ( the electric- 
al industry, peti oleum enterprises, breweries, etc ), these banks have been not only financial 
advisers, but, in some cases, even controlleis of industrial concerns They carry thiongb the 
reoiganization and the piomotion of indnstiial conceins , they examine and iiuise new schemes 
until they aie ripe foi public investment In Berlin all the bankers are members of the Stock 
Exchange and it is part of a German ibank’s business to act the part of a stock-broker These 
banks encourage new undertakings, and allow acceptances and acceptance credit to be freely 
used The Giosshanken are^ as it were, the General Staff of German industry, the brains of 
the Industrial Army Firms like the Ai/gememe Eleciricitats Gesellscfaaft, as compared with 
small firms, are like a highly-trained aimy attacking ill-tiained troops in the field One 
difference”, said a German Bank Director before the American Monetary Commission, 
" beta een the banks of England (and he might have equally truly said of India) and 
. Germany is that in England the primaiy purpose of the banks seems to be to secure large 
earnings for tbeir shareliolders In Geimany onr banks aie largely responsible for tbe 
development of tbe Empire, having fostered and built up its industnes ” The truth of this 
uemark is shou n in Appendix X where the comp inies on the directorates of which tbe Gross- 
haiiken are represented ate surprisingly numerous It is true that Indian banks are, so far as 
strictly banking and temporary assistance to industry are concerned, fairly liberal, but, with 
the exception of tho Tata Industnal Bank, floated only some months ago, these are deposit 
banks the watchword of which must he safety and liquidity It cannot be expected that 
industrial banks, with tlieir funds invested for long periods, can earn high dividends, like the 
Presidency Banks or the Exchange Banks The Presidency Banks md the Exchange Banks 
earn dnidends from 12 to 18 per cent or even moie, while the German Commeicial Banks 
earn from 7 to 8 per cent There aie two other advantages of industnal banks on the 
Grosshanken model, the first of these being that the company piomoteris noi left, as in India, 
f with new schemes Tho company promoter is concerned mainly with the success of the issue, 
and IB often regardless of tbe future welfare of tbe business Tbe expiession “company 
piomoter” lias sometimes a sinister significance to the investing public* and he does not 
always bear the imprimatur of an institution which would guarantee that the business has 
been thoroughly investigated and will be looked after when the issue has been made The 
other advantage is that if financial assistance to industry on the part of Government is 
deemed to he necessary, industnal banks aie convenient media thiough which such assistance 
can be most safely given For further references to industrial banks, other than those quoted 
above, the Chaitci of the British Trade Corpoiation, the article on “Industry and Finance” 
in The Round Table (Decembei 1916), and that on “Industrial Banks — Their place in 
Industry and their Sphere of Usefulness'’'' in the Times of India (Ist and 3id December 1917) 
should be read 

{b) Next as to the establishment of a netioorl ofhaneh hanks — There are 7l head officesi 
iotth 267 branches and agencies in India including Burma — In the United Kingdom there are 
65 banks with no less than a total number of offices of 9,138 t The location of these branches 
is discussed in the introduction memorandum on “Indian Banks in War Time ” published in 
the third issue of the‘Blue-Book on Banks in India (19171J A Bill has recently been biougJit 
in by the Ministry of Finance for tbe renewal of the charter of the Bank of France and it 
provides foi, among other things, the opening, in the next twelve years, of 12 new branches, 
25 subsidiary branches, and also special offices in 50 provincial towns, including Cantons 
haying more than 6,000 inhabitants Tbe bank also undertakes to act as a clearmg-bonse 
for local bills and local paper issues, with the result that credit facilities will be made available 
in the most remote districts of France In regaid to this Bill the Times of India wrote — 
“ The Piesidency Banks have not that monopoly of the Note issue, which is exceedingly 


* Tlie inaugural address of the Institute of Bankers, London, Novemher 8th, 1916 (Mr G H Pownall) 
“ Company promotois do not exist in Germany, and in England they have, as a body, done gieat harm by their 
action as inteimediaries in convoi ting private concerns into public companies The company promotoi exists 
to induce the public to take shaies in a private concern which he is turning into a hmited habibty company, and, 
.as a rule, his personal interest is to inflate the issued capital of the new concern to his own personal profit, 
■without legaid to its future welfare This is a serious public evil and demands a remedy Shall we prohibit 
the company promoter, and in any substituted system provide that flotations of now companies shall bo made 
only by lesponsiblo bodies who have an interest in the continued prosperity of the companies they put on the 
market?' 

+ Statist — ^Banking Section — June 2, 1917, page 972 
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lucratire to tLe Baiilv of France On the other hind, thej have a monopoh of the custody 
of Govemment fund^, rvhith dnectlj mil indirecflj, is rery nluable The s^oal we have to 
set ourselves 1 = to bring credit facilities in the most remote distncts of Indn As 1 first 
step in that direction Me hi\ e to liy down a policy which Mill e'tiblish binding facilities in 
every district heidquarleis 1 bat ought to be one of the duties tbioMu on the Presidency 
Banls in return for the valuable piivileges which they en]oy — pnvileges whose value is 
attested by the appeaiance of their balance-sheets If it rannot le done through the 
Presidency BanLs then the establishment of i State Bank should be regarded as of the 
gieatest urgency 

(c) Lastly, with regard to the development of the present system of hanking, little, if 
anything, need he said in this note beyond a leference to the memorandum in the third issue 
of the Blue Book 011 Banking! We have not what von Hugel calls that “thiist for 
sjstem, wholeness, and closely-knit organisation” of Germani $, the United States, or 
even of France In France the Bank of France assists the “small” bonowei, although it 
c mnot by the terms oi its chatter discount bills foi a longer per od than 00 days The 
bank IS not permitted to gne differential rates of discount accoiding to the standing of the 
client or the amount of his hill This is to the advanfage of the small^man from whom the 
hank accepts drafts of fiom S8 upwards It takes hills and other instruments of credit sent 
by clients thiough the post from distncts wheie no branch of the bank exists Pnor to the 
wai the usual rate of discount on agiicnltural hills uas only 3 per cent In the United 1 
States the Federal Eeserve Act§ has given to the United States a comjdete system of hanking, 
a system Minch has heeiTsince the outbreak' of war of the highest possible value The kernel 
of the Act lb section 13 which relates to the discounting of notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
aiising out of actual commercial transactions The Act does not enable banks to borrow on 
bonds or securities other than those of Government, hut it does enable the hanks to boriow on 
business paper Paper discounted by the bank, in ordci to he eligible for lediscouiit with the 
Fedeial Eeserve Bank, must show that theie is a prodncei and a consumei and must conform 
to certain well-rceoguized requirements The question of rediscounting privileges in a banking 
sjstem like that of India opens up many questions \\hich cannbt he taken up in this note 

31 In concluding this note I must express my thanks to Sir N H_Y Wanen, Secietaiy 
and Tieasurer of the Bank of Bengal, AIi II Hums, Agent of the Chartered B ink of India, 
Australia, and China, Ml W J K Hegarty, Manager of the National Bank of India, Mr 
I Ni-'liiinaki, Agent of the Yokohama Specie Bank, and Mi J A Chapman, L hraiian of the 
Jmpernl Libiaiy all of whom I have consulted with points connected with this note 
Meseis Kiummachei and Christ, formeilv of the Deutsche-Asiatisehe Bank (now in liquida- 
tion) have also rendeied much expert assistance in connexion Mith the desciiption of the 
working of the Commercial Banks of Germany 


* Times of India, 9tli March 1918 
t No 461—1917 

t T/io German Soul — von Hiigol, 1916 

§ Sixty thud Congress, chapter 6 "An Act to piovide foi the csTabhehment of Fedeial Eeserve Banka 
to furrul) an clastic cuirencj , to afford means of redisconnting conuneicial papei, to establish a nioio elfeotnro 
BUpcrvibioii of banking m tbo United States, and fur otbei piuposes ’’ ^ 
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^ Appendix I 

Names of Banks in IndiAj with theie head omcps and beancheSiDufing 191b 


(^) — Presidency Pauls 


No 

Ban^B 

Head Office 

Blanches and Agencies 

1 

j 

Ban'k of Bengal 

j 

Calcutta 

Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Benares, Calcutta — 
Burrabamr, Clive Street, Park Street — Cawn- 
poro, Chandpore (Paj Office), Chittagong, 
Dacca, Delhi, Hyderabad (Deccan), Jalpaigcri, 
Lahore, Lnohnow, Moulmoin, Nagpur, 
Narayangan], Patna, Rangoon, ' Serajganj 
(Pay 0‘hca), Secunderabad, Simla- Bombay 
Agency 

2 

: Banfv of Bombay 

_ 

Bombay 

AhnaedabaD Akola, Amiaoti, Broaoh Hyder- 
abad (Sind), Indoie, Jalgion, Karachi, Poona, 
Baykot, Sholapui, Sukkiii Surat, Mandvi 
(Bombay) 

Aleppy, Bangalore, Bimlipatam, Calicut, Coco 
nada. Cochin, Coimbatore, Guntur, Madura, 
Mangaloie, Masuhpatain, Nogapatam, Oota- 
camund, Salem, Tclliohorry, inchinopoly, 
Trivandrum, Tuticoriu, Bezwada, Erode, 
Narsapnr, Rayabmundiy, Vizianagram 

3 

Bank of Madras 

1 Madias 


(2 ). — Exchange Banls, 


. 1 

Chartered Bank of India, 
Au',tralia, and China 

London 

Amiitsar, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Karachi, 
Madras, Rangoon, Tai oy 

2 

Comptoir National D’Esoompte 
de Pans 

i Pans 

1 

Bombay 

3 

Cov A Co 

London r 

Bombay, Calcutta, Kaiaelii, Rawalpindi, 
Murree, Sniiogar (Kashmir) 

i 

Eastern Bank 

» 

bombay, Calcutta 

6 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
mg Corporation 

Hongkong . 

Bombay, Calcntla, Rangoon 

■6 

International Banking Cor- 
poiation 1 

New York 

Bombay, Calcutta 

7 

Mercantile Bank of India 

London a 

Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Howrah, Karachi, 
Madras, Rangoon 

8 

National Bank of India 


Amritsar, Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Chit- 
tagong, Cochin, Delhi, Karachi, Lahoro, 
Mandalay, Madras, Rangoon, Tuticorin 

9 

Russo-Asialio Bank ^ 

Petrograd 

j Bombay 

10 

Yokohama Specie Bank . ' 

' Yokohama . 

Bombay, Calcutta 


t 

(3) — hidiaK Joint Stool Basils 

1 

Indian Bank, Ltd 

Madias 

Coconada, Madma, Madras (3 branches). 

2 

Benares Bank, Ltd 

Benares 

Bhagalpur, Muzaffarpnr t 

3 

Standard Bank, Ltd 

Bombay 


d 

Bank of Upper India, Ltd 

Meerut 

Allahabad, Bareilly, Delhi, Hapur, Kasauli, 
Lucknow, Mnssoonc, Naimtal, Simla 

5 

Bank of Mysore, Ltd 

Bangalore . 


6 

Muffassil Bank, Ltd 

Gorakhpur . 

ik 

7 

PoonaBank, Ltd 

Poona City 

Ahmednagar, Miray, Saiigli, Bclgaum, Huhli, 
Kolhapur 

8 

Kumbakonam Bank, Ltd 

Kumbakonam a 

1 

9 1 

Canara Bank, Ltd j 

Mangalore 
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( 5 ) Indian Joint Stool Banls—conid 


Ko 

Bants 

Head Office 

Bnnohea and Agencies 

/ ^ 

10 

Bharat National Bank, Ltd 

1 

Delhi 

Bhopal, Jammo, Patiala, Sialkot, Snnagar, 
ITaziisbad 

11 

Bengal National Bank, Ltd 

Calcutta 

Narayangaiij 

12 

Jessore United Bank, Ltd 

Jessore 


13 

\ 

National Bank of Upper India, 
Ltd 

Luoknow’ • 


14 

Co-Operative Hindustan Bank, 
Ltd 

Calcutta 

Dacca, Naiayanganj 

16 

Gorakhpur Bank, Ltd 

Gorakhpur 

Bankipur, Gonda, Bahraicb 

16 

17 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd 

Bhowanipui Banking Corpora- 
tion, Ltd 

Allahabad 

t 

Bhowanipur, Calcutta 

Allahabad (branch), Amiifsar, Bankipur, 
Baieilly, Benares, Bombay, Calcutta Cawn 
pore, Delhi, Hathias, Jhaiisi, Jubbulpore, 
Lucknoiv (3 branches), Meerut, Lyallpur, 
Nagpur, Nainital, Rae Bareli, Sitapur 

18 

Central Bank of India, Ld 

Bombay , 

Bombay (3 branohes), Calcutta, Karachi 

19 

Bank of India, Ltd 

H 


20 

Bombay Provmoial Bank 

. 

- 

21 

Poona Mercantile Bank 

Poona City 


22 

Ajodhia Bank, Ltd 

Fyzahad 


23 

Bank of Northern India . 

Rawalpindi 

Delhi, Ambala City, Lahoie, Uurree, Rawal- 
pindi City 

24 

Kayestha Tiadmg and Banking 
Corporation 

GorakhpuT 

Chapra, Azamgaih, Bssti Jaunpur, Airah, 
Gbazipur, Darbhanga (Laheriasani), Deotia 

26 

Byopar Sahayak Bank, Ltd 

1 Meerut 

1 

26 

Bangalore Bank, Ld 

Bangalore 


27 

Punjab and Sind Bank, Ltd 

Amntsar 

Gujnnwala, Lyallpur, Lahore, Rawalpindi 

28 

Vellore Commercial Bank 

Vellore 


29 

Ncdungadi Bank, Ltd . 

1 Calicut . , 

Badagra, Calicut Town, Cherpalchori, Palghat 

30 

Volloie Mercantile Bank 

Vellore 


31 

Wonur Commercial Bank 

Wonur 


32 

Bhargava Commercial Bank 

Jubbulpore 


33 

Oudb Commercial Bank, Ltd 

Fyzahad 

Lucknow, Cawnpore 

34 

Bank of Rangoon 

Rangoon 


SB 

Malabar Bank, Ltd 

Cannanoie . 


36 

Bangaloie Mercantile Bank 

^ Bangalore 


37 

South India Bank 

Tinneielly 


38 

Bombay Merchants’ Bank 

Bombay 

Bombay (blanch) 

39 

Karachi Bank, Ltd 

Karaohi 

Bombay, Hyderabad (Sind), Larkhana 

40 

Punjab National Bank 

Lahore 

Amntsar, Bombay, Calontta, Cawnpore, Delhi, 
D I Khan, Perozoporo City, Gujranwala, 
Jammu, JuUundnr 'City, Jhelum, Karachi, 
Kasui, Lahore City, Ludhiana, Lyallpur, 
Multan City, Patiala, Peshawsr City, Quetta, 
Rawalpindi City, Sargodha, Sialkot City, 
Snnagar, Ambala City 

41 

National Financing and Com- 
mission Corporation, Ld 

Bomnay 

Sunt 
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(3)- 

-Indian Joint Stool Banls — concld 

Ko 

Banks 

N 

Head Office 

Blanches and Agencies 

/ 

42 

Evodo Bank 

Erode 


4^ 

Daihhanga Bank, Ltd 

Daibhanga 


4l 

Coiinhatoie Town Bnnl 

Coinihatoie . 


46 

Tmnevelly Banl 

Tmnevelly 


16 

Agra Bank, Ltd 

Agra 


47 

1 Allahabad Tiading and Bank 
j mg Corporation, Ltd 

Allahabad 

1 

48 j 

Allabnhad Union Bank 

i 

1 


49 ' 

1 AUnnce Bntil of Simla* ■ 

Simla 

Aholtabad, Agra, Ajmer, Amhala, Amritsai, 

' Bombay, Calcutta Cawnpore, Dalhoueie, 

) Daijceling, Dohra Dan, Delhi Citv and Civil 
Lines, Ferorepore, Gwalior, Jnllundur, 
Karachi, Lahore, Lahore Charing Oios", 

, Label e Cantonment, Lucknow, Miiltan, 
Jlurree, Mussoone, Nowshera, Peshawai 
Cantonment, Peshawar City, Quetta, Rawal- 
pindi, Sialkot, Simla (Town Office), Srinagar 
(Kashmir), Ujjain (Gwalior^Stato) 

60 j 

Bank o£ Behar, 1 td , j 

Bankipora 

Chapia, Patna, Sassainm, and Gaya 

ul 

Bank ot Beinr, Ltd ^ 

Aniiaoti, Beiai 


62 

i 

( 

Bangaloie Cant Rama Vilasa 
Bank, Ld 

: Bimgaloio 

j 

1 

I 

ii 

Chotaiingpui Banking Aeaocia- 
tion 

Ha/aribagl, 

1 

1 Giridih, Rnnohi, Puruha, Daltonganj 

1 

1 

64 

i aridpur Bank, Ltd 

Paridpuv, Bengal 1 

i 

55 

s> 

Frontier Bank, Ltd 

Dohra Ismail Khan ' 

Banna, Tonk, Lahore 

60 

Hazaribagh Bank, Ltd 

Hazaribagh I 


57 

Jullundor Bank, Ltd 

dnllundcr City j 


68 

Madaripiir Bank, Ld 

Paiidpur 1 


69 j 

Jlahaluxini Bank, Ltd 

Chitlagong ! 

' « 

00 j 

Muslim Bank of India, Ltd 

Lahore 1 


61 ! 

Bajahahi Lakshmi Bank, Ltd 

Eajshahi 

« 

62 

Rangpui Bank, Ltd 

Rangpur 


62 

Union Bank, Ltd 

Kmnbakonain i 


04 

Empire Bank, Ltd 

( 

Bombay 


05 

Bank of Baioda, Ltd 

Baroda 

Ahmedahad, Mehsana, Navsari, Siuat 

06 

Uppei India Insurance and 
Banking Co , Ltd 

Benares 


67 

Bengal Credit Bank, Ltd 

Cali/iitia 

It! 

08 

Rajehahye People’s B mk. Ltd 

Eajababi . 

• 


With whicli IS incoiporited the Pun 3 ab Banhing Co , Ltd , and the Delhi and Iicndon llanlc, Ltd 


60 
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.Appendix II 


Stafement showing {a) Capital and Seserte, and (i) Deposits pei 1,000 of population and pei 
S,1,000 of the total value of tiade, in the Banhs m India, ai conipared with those in 
the United Kingdom, based on the statistics of 1916 



^ India 

United Kingdom 


61 Banks (inolnding 1 Presid 
enoy Banks, 10 I'xehange 
Banks, and 48 Indian Joint 
Stock Banks) 

66 Bonks (including the Bsnk 
of England; 

Capital and Itesen e 

£46,383,000 

£181,828,000 

Deposits 

£75,784,000 

£l,667,70o,000 

Total population (census of I*)!!) No 

316,084,000 

46,222,000 

Total value of tiade* 

£263,499,000 

^ £1,033,011,000 

Capital per 1,000 of population 

£147 06 

£2,916 13 

Deposits per 1,000 of population 

£240 62 

£36,667 05 

Capital per £1,000 of trade . 

£176 81 

£80 73 

Deposits per £1,000 of trade 

£287 61 

1 £1,016 12 


■"Excltiding tiade on Goveinjnent account 
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Appendixtlll. 

Cajitinl, Be&cne, IJejpot^ts, tnirf Canh Balancei of the three Ffcttdenot/ Banls on Slit 

' December each year 



Capilil 

Reficrvc 

and 

Rest 

Total 

Deposits 

Cash 

SAtANOES 

PnHic 

Pnvate 

Tot At 


il(l,000) 

11(1,000) 

1(1,000) 

H(1,00D) 

11(1,000) 

B(1,000) 

K(1,000) 

1870 

3,36,26 

26,67 

3,61,83 

6,43,06 

6,39,61 

11,82,06 

9,9r,,87 

1880 

3,60,00 

65,27 

1,06,27 

2,91,15 

8,49,28 

11,40,43 

7,41,45 

1890 

3,50,00 

97 61 

1,47,61 

3,59,25 

14,76,35 

18,35,60 

12,96,76 

1900 

3,b0,00 

1,99,61 

6,59.61 

2,80,63 

12,68,27 

15,68,80 

6,04,49 

1005 . 

8,60,00 

2,63,37 

6,23,37 

3,11,91 

22,20,37 

25,38,28 

8,23,01 

1906 

3,60,00 

2,74,89 

6,39,89 

3,07,85 

27,45,08 

30,62,93 

10,96.07 

1907 

3,60 00 

2,91,93 

6,5493 

3,36,78 

28,11,26 

31,47,04 

9,47,61 

1908 . 

3,60,00 

3,09,12 

0,69,22 

3,25,79 

28,61,53 

31,87,32 

10,38,73 

1909 . 

3,6000 

3,18,23 

0,78,22 

3, 9,76 

82,66,03 

36,84,79 

11,65,60 

1010 , 

3,60, (KD 

3,31,03 

6,91,03 

4,28,68 

32,34,38 

36,68,01 

11,35,12 

1911 

3,60,00 

3,40,89 

7,00,39 

4,38,30 

34,19,99 

38,58,29 

13,68,20 

1912 . - 

3,75 00 

8,63,61 

7,38,61 

1,27,01 

36,84,47 

40,11,48 

11,77,38 

1018 '> 

3,75,00 

3,73,07 

7,48,07 

6,88,06 

30,48,60 

42,37,16 

16,37,76 

lOU , j 

3,76,00 

3,89,17 

7,04,17 

6,61,52 

40,04,08 

45,06,60 

20,83,92 

1015 . . ] 

3,76,00 

3,72,60 

7,47,50 

4,88,67 

38,61,19 

43,49,86 

14,06,24 

1916 ... i 

3,76,00 

3,60,99 

7,36,99 

5,20,58 

44,70,87 

49,91,45 

17,27,25 
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Appendix IV. 

Faliie of Gold and Tteasme, Imported and E'lpoited 



Gold 

TBEiSOEE 


Iinxiorts 

Exports 

Net Im 
ports 

Impoils 

Expel ts 

Net Im 
porta 

Quinquennial average — 

1864 6o to 18fa8 69 

£(1,000) 

6,038 

£(1,009) 

314 

£(1,000) 

5,724 

£(1,000) 

17,278 

£(1,009) 

1,760 

£(1,000) 

16,618 

' 1869 70 to 1873 74 

3,107 

179 

2,928 

7,718 

1,433 

6,286 

1874-75 to 1878 79 

' 1,483 

888 

604 

8,608 

2,433 

0,175 

1879-80 to 1883 84 

3,477 

83 

3,394 

9,594 

1,094 

8,500 

1884 86 to 1888 89 

3,637 

239 

2,298 

10,052 

1,207 

8,845 

1889 90 to 1 803-94 

2,936 

1,354 

1,662 

11,967 

2,411 

9,556 

1894 95 to 1898 99 . 

3,401 

1,891 

1,610 

9,128 

3,871 

5,257 

1899 .900 to 1903 04 

8,C66 

4,541 

4,122 

^7,341 

7,767 

0,674 

lutliejeai 1004 05 

14,540 

8,073 

" 6,467 

26,340 

11,027 

16,313 

„ 1905 06 

9,834 

9,627 

307 

^ 21,100 

10,313 

10,787 

„ 1906-07 

12,368 

2,463 

0,900 

29,720 

3,813 

26,907 

1907 08 

13,836 

2,257 

11,678 

28,189 

3,632 

24,557 

„ 1908 09 

6,603 

2,699 

2,904 

16,163 

4,211 

10,959 

Quiiiqueunial aveiage — 

1904 05 to 1908-09 

11,233 

5,002 

6,231 

24,102 

6,599 

17,503 

In the year 1909-10 

16,687 

2,234 

14,463 

25,015 

4,266 

20,749 

„ 1910 11 

18,696 

2,609 

15,986 

26,491 

4,751 

21,740 

, 1911-12 

27,663 

2,489 

25,173 

35,647 

6,916 

28,731 

. 1912 13 

37,o27 

4,860 

22,665 

41,221 

7,003 

34,133 

„ 1913 11 

18,818 

3,263 

16,650 

28,960 

4,721 

24,230 

Quinquennial average — 

1909 10 to 1913 14 

21,868 

3,092 

18,766 

31,467 

5,548 

26,910 

In the yeai 1914 16 

7,136 

2,037 

5,099 

14,630 

t,526 

11,014 

„ 1915 16 

3,631 

4,261 

—740 

j 7,964 

t 

5,184 

2,480 


Ahwption of Gold [polh Coin and Bnllion) in India 

(In thousands of £ sterling) 




AtCRAOX of 6 THABS £^DIHO 

1903 

OS 

1008 

09 

1 


1011 

12 

l6l» 

13 

1013 

14 

Aierage 
of 0 
seats 
ending 
1013 14 

lOU 

16 

lOlo 

16 

1873 

7i 

1878 

79 

1883 

81 

1888 

89 

1803 

04 ‘ 

i 

1898 

00 

1909 

10 

1010- 

11 


£1,000 

fUOOO 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1 000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1 000 

£1000 

£1 000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1 ItoducUon 





463 

1,226 

1067 

2 267 

2,207 

2,200 

2,240 

2^73 

2,203 

2,243 

2,340 

2,367 

„ Impottb 





2,857 

3,403 

8 667 

11,233 

16,097 

18,691 

27,660 

27,627 

18 820 

21,8o8 

7,133 

3,630 

3 l^xporlB 





1,310 

1,691 

4 617 

6,000 

2 *>34 

2,607 

2 487 

4 860 

3 267 

3,091 

2,040 

4 •’60 

4 >el importiO f , 2— 3) 

1''66 

cei 

3 304 

2,29/ 

1,517 

1,600 1 

4,120 

6,233 

14,453 

15,687 

2o,173 

22,667 

16,553 

18,767 

6 093 

- 40 

5 Kct addition to elock 

















(le.l+O 

1,586 

d94 

3 391 

2,207 

2,010 

i 2,736 

6,087 

1 8,500 

16,660 

18 187 

27 413 

24 040 

17,816 

21,010 

7 433 

1,63. 

G Balance held in tnintB 
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and GoTOrnmont 

















Treasuries and Cur 

















rcncy and Gold Stan 

















dard Ilcscr\cs 




t'v 



8,587 

4 380 

C,!”? 

0,187 

15,8'>7 

10,060 

15,000 

12,740 

10,383 

8,429 

7 Increase (+) or dec 

















reabc {— ) In stock 
held m mints, etc 
as compared with 



t 













€* 

the preceding year 






+405 

+ 1,780 

-2,167 

+ 0310 

+ 60 

+0 340 

+4,133 

-4 060 

+2 083 

—1614 

— l.OaS 

8 het nlEotrllon (, e . 

















•—1) 

I,58S 

1 591 

3,39 < 

S,I9T 

3,010 

3,330 

4,30T 

10 061 

10,320 

18,121 

18,013 

20,80t 

22,806 

18,021 

12,011 

3,585 

p progrc«*&iic total ol 


1 















additions to stock 

l”eS 

; 3 003 

li,591 

25 766 

34 853 

37 0& 

J 67,160 

105 873 

110,227 

168 414 

lSs,827 

210 767 

228 613 

181770 

236,016 

237,673 

10 hef progic«sIic al 
Eorptlon 

i.ds: 

ij 3,903 

12,504 


31,853 

3T,:ii 

58,813 

101,19: 

l| 133, 8(8 

)j 151,021 

ljll0,000 

190,801 

213,613 

j IT2,0»5 

|223,6C0 

1 2’9,245 


Vnf aforago flgatcs srs inserted only for compsiatiTC jrarpo es The progrf-sivo total of additione 

Epfr^a m Item P aSd rtcm'w S Sf tl.Tje.rir Cg”ree ^ ““ ° ® ■” 
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Appendix V. 

Ci'jxlcilj lltsin'C, Jl}cj)Osil^ and Cush Balances of the hscliumjc Bnnls on 3hl JDettmho 

each yeai 



Numher 

of 

Banks 

Ci.riTAL 'A\D liFSKinE 

Deposits 

Cash BAI,A^aKs at 
Hi, AD OrrioEs An n 

BEAI.OH3S 

Capital 

Rcsotvo 
and Best 

\ 

lOTtL 

Out of 
India 

In India 

Out of 
India 

111 India 



L(1,000) 

L(1,000) 

t(L000) 

£(1,000) 

R(1,000) 

£(1,0(10) 

B(l,0ij0) 

lfe?0 

J 

2,001 

180 

2,184 

2,688 

52,31 

2,611 

61,18 

18S0 

1 

2,632 

511 

3,073 

7,305 

),30,88 

2,0 IG 

1,80,00 

16P(i i 

6 

0,331 

1,6>'9 

8,08) 

80,731 

7,58,60 

5810 

3,60,13 

UKH) 

S 

11,803 

3,971 

15.774 

51,263 

10,60,35 

11,946 

2,39,58 

nt05 

10 

15,204 

7,210 

22,123 

9), 536 

17,04,45 

21,504 

3,78,18 

1''06 

10 

15,860 

8,121 

3i.2S7 

101,157 

18,08,73 

18,186 

6,10,59 

mi 

10 

l0,G71 

9,320 

25,991 

94,778 

19,17,01 

14,860 

5,60,20 

lOQS 

10 

16,692 

9.149 

25.841 

103,280 

10,51,52 

16,1)65 

8,78 68 

IBuO 


18,052 

11,211 

30, 163 

116,051 

20,27,42 

18,121 

1 15,80 

lOlU 

11 

21,731 

12,010 

31,311 

1)4 160 

21,79,17 

17,810 

4,33,61 

1911 

Id 

22, £00 

13 Ool 

35,601 

157,701 

28,16,90 

22,136 

158 91 

191J 

12 

23,6 .7 

13,980 

37,637 

CO 

29,o3,C2 

23,083 

6,11,82 

1913 

12 

21,610 

14,185 

37.825 

181,138 

31,03,64 

25,688 

6,88,21 

lull 

11(<0 

22,815 

1 4,157 

j )6,072 

161,970 

30.1170 

10,691 

8,39,37 

1916 

11 

22,081 

14,112 

36,793 

179,948 

.33,54,56 

15,111 

7,60,13 

1016 

10(6) 

22,830 

15,01)5 

37,931 

I 

208,232 

38,03,83 

41,367 

10,14,01 


(cl) Hicliidiiig the Pout'clio Aiiuiti«clie llmk which went into hiimJition aftei the outbicah of war 

lb) Exoludini; the Delln and London Uank which hashcon anmlgamitcd will the Allnnco Bank of Simla, 
Ltd (which IS an Indian Joint Stock Bank) 
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Appendix VI. 


Capital, Besene, Deposits, and Cash Balances of ilie Indian Joinl-Slocl Banks, classijitd m 
groi'ps aecouhng to the amount of capital, on 31st Decemlci 1916 


- 

No of 
Banks 

Paid np ' 
Capital 

Reserio and 
Rest 

Deposits 

1 

Cash Balances 

1 

Bauke with Capital and Resoi vo amounting to 
H20,00,000 and abo\o 

6 

R(1,000) 

1,00,48 

R (1,000) 
j 1.37,71 

H(1,000) 

19,56,15 

1 R(i,ooo) 

4,88,63 

Banks with Capital and Kcsono botweau 
R20,00,000 and H10,00,001 

10 

1,05,37 

29,49 

1,65,12 

97,61 

Banks with Capital and llescrro hetwcou 
RIO, 00, 000 and 86,00.000 

1 

21,61 

6j40 

59,48 

17,25 

Total o£ Banks ahovo Ho, 00, 000 

20 

2,87,86 

1,73,66 

24,71,05 

6,03,49 

Banks with Capital and Ucsarve botwoon 
R6.00,000 and R1,00,000 

28 

51,77 

11,60 

1,01,23 

16,76 

TOlAl 

18 

3,39,13 

1,86,16 

25,72,28 

6,20,26 
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Appendix VII. 



j leal when 
1 founded 

Cttpital 

lalhs 

Reserve 
R. Itthhs 

Deposits 
R Uhbs 

! Cash Balnnccs 

1 B lath" 

Allahaljid Bank, Ltd 

1S6-J 

80 

53 

547 

109 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ltd 

]8?4. 

' .84 

i 17 

80G 

17-^ 

Bangalore Bank, Ltd 

18G0 


1 1 i 

4 

1 2 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd 

1908 

10 

! 8 

142 

1 

20 

Bank of India, Ltd 

190G 

".0 


815 

90 

Bank of jMjEore, Ltd 

1 I'tlS 

10 

1 

51 

18 

^ 1 

BauL of Rangoon, Ltd 

1900 

IG 1 

1 

■) 

22 

1 

Bank of Upper India, Ltd 

1802 

‘'i 

9 

126 

21 

Benares Bank, Ltd . 

190+ 

10 ! 

+ 

4.C 

4 

Bengal National Bank, Ltd . 

1907 

8 ' 

C 

7 

1 

Bombay Merchants Bank, Ltd 

1909 

1') 


3 

1 _ 

Central Bank of India, Ltd . 

1911 

1.5 

0 

117 

47 

Indian Bank, Ltd . • , . 

1 

1907 

. 10 

1 

1 

32 

S 

itayesllia Trading and Banking Cor- 1 
poration. Ltd ^ 

1S99 

8 

o 

> 

1 21 


National Financing and Commission ' 
Corporation, Ltd . , 

1912 

0 

1 

1 

j 

17 

3 

Oudli Commercial Bank, Ltd , 

1881 

5 

1 1 i 

12 

4 

Poona Bank7 Ltd .... 

1898 

9 

.8 

2 

1 

Piin 3 ab National Bank, Ltd 

1891 

16 

11 

111 

22 ' 

Punjab and Sindli Bank, Ltd 

1908 

8 

0 

27 

8 

Standard Bank, Ltd 

1912 

10 

» 


O 

fV 
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Appendix VIII. 

JUxtiacts i elating to the Tcog}le‘s Bank 

A consideiable poifcion of tlie 'issots consists of debts due from indiiidnals, paitnerslnps 
and limited companies of -wliom many have suffoied lepcated losses and assets and tlie debts aic 
not lealisable to any appieciable es;tent, cq , (1) The Piin]ab Cotton Press Company, Limited, 
Lahore, R20, 00,000, (2) The Lahoie Spinning and Weaving Mills Company, Limited, 

117.50.000, (3) The Pionooi Investment Company, Limited, Lahore, ES,50,000, (1) The 
Suiat People’s Siiiiiniiig and Weaving Mills, 111,50,000, (5) Ilaikishen Lai and Sons, 

1178.000, (0) Ilaikisheii Lai and Gompanj’-, 111,51,130, (7) Lala Harlnslien Lai, H l,4'8,8d2, 
(8) Debentiues in the Lahore Spinning and Weaiuig Mills, Limited, HI, 00, 000 Total 
H48,30,972 

^ 'C ^ 

The applicant foi compulsoiy nindiiig up urged four points — Fust, that the Directois 
liave giossly mismanaged the affairs of the Bank lending to themselves oi to companies m 
which they aie dnectors oi paiLneis Second, that the miemanagemcnt has been such as to 
laise strong belief that the dnectors’ ictioii has not been lonii fide Third, that the directors 
have committed i ciiminal offence in paying the dividend of 30th December last out of capital 
And fourth, that in certain cises companies’ assets liave been delibeiately made away with 
Foi the last point the audit shows a debt of iicaiL foiu lakhs due fiom the Ganges Flour Mills, 
wheieas the balance sheet of that company tiled by applicant shows no debt nhatevei due to 
the People’s Bank The case of the Cawnpore Flour Mills is similai With regard to all these 
points I am not lecoidifig an\ definite finding one wav or the other It is possible that thev 
may be satisfactonly cvpl lined There is, honevei, a stiongyiriwif facie case made out whioh 
would ]ustify ciiminal proceedings if proved Undei the ciicnmstances I think that the 
applicant is entitled to leeeivc compulsory liquidation I am the moie confirmed in this view 
fiom the ciicnmstances under w Inch the pioposed v olnntaiy Jiquid itors hav e been chosen No 
explanation whatever was called for by anv of the shaieholdeis at any of the meetings as 
to the serious charges levelled against the managing directors by the company’s own auditors, 
Basantram and Sons At the same time the chaiiman chosen to pieside at the last meetinir 
was nominee of the managing directoi and all the proposed liquidatois aic nominees of anothei 
director who is himself indebted to the Bank s =*■ t 

We think that suflioient indication has beeh given to disclose the extremely unbusiness- 
like manner in which the Direclois of the Bank have dealt with the Funds entrusted to them 
by the DeiosiLois Apart fiom the particiilailv unsound practice of locking up the whole of 
these funds in investments w Inch cannot bo immediately realised at a time of urgent crisis, it 
18 evident that the bulk of these investments aie eithei totally unsecured oi made on ver^ 
doubtful socuntj 

y + v !»: y 

Of the total advances of HI, 07,09,000-14-1, we find that no less a sum than H7],72,C87- 
13-1 has been advanced to companies or other concerns in which certain of the Directors of the 
Bank have been inteiested cithei as individuMs, Diiectois or as loint boi rowers A list of these 
advances with the names of the Duectois concerned, is given in Appendix “ E” subjoined to 
which vvill be found a summary of tho amounts borrow'ed against each Diiectoi, individuallv 
or jointly with other Duectois As the foregoing classification amjdy shows, a considerable 
portion of these loans havm been made without sufficient secuiity o’ no Bocurity at all, and it is 
therefore, a matter of concein how fai the Directors li ive idvanced moiie> to these burrowing 
concerns With the knowledge that recovery in full was doubtful Tlie Diiector piineipallv 
concerned in this matter is Lala Darkishen Lai 

sit ^ 4- ' 


Extracts relating to tne Indian Specie Bank 

The Bank has also lost heavily in loans advanced to some jewellers and the 
hadla business of Faviil and David sbaie' Directors of the Bank have gone on paying 
large dividends and bonuses though the bank has leally been sulfeiing considerable loss 
every year and they aie theiefoie liable to make good to the bank the amount spent for 
dividends and bonuses / The accounts of the bank have been examined every day by two 
Directors of the bank and by Sir Vithaldass Thackersej, Sir Jogmohan Das Virgivandas 
and Lakhamsey Napoo, and they must have know n that the bank was giadually sustaining 
heavy losses vvhich they ought to have taken proper care to prevent Various balance sheets 
of the company from 1908 up to date are entiiely false and misleading, and conceal the true 
position of the bank If the affaiis of the bank aie properly investigated managing directois 
ind officers of the bank will be found to have acted negligentlv , if not fraudulently, and they 
will be found liable to make good to the bank all losses by leason of then mismanagement or 
neghgeuce, the result of which will be that shaieholders will not be lequrred to contnbute 
anything fuithei m the final winding up and a substantial balance will lie available to th6 



shareholders for distribution ' Unless an ordoi for compulsory winding up is madoj rt will be 
impossible for the bank to recoup losses caused to it bj the conduct of its directors The 
petitioners thciefore prayed for a winding up order and the appointment of a provisional 
liquidator ■>’ ^ The joint repoi-t of 

^Messrs A. F Ferguson and Corapanj, and Mr S B Billimoiia, iccountantj were lead The 
report, after dealing ivith the vaiious transactions of the hank stated that, though assets 
exceeded liabilities on papci, one croro woith of assets weie irieooverable and some allowance 
would have to be made for anticipated losses in pearls and shares, leaving about a little more 
> than half the total amount of liabilities for distiibution among the creditors Another 
iinpoitant point was that if outstanding calls on shaieholdcis weie fully paid up the creditor’s 
interests would be cntiiely saved, but it was belicv^ that at most SoO lakhs would bo paid 
111 and the lem.tming oiie-thiid would have to be writtoii-off ^ . 'f' =<■ 



Appendix IX 

Consohdated statement for the Credit of Commercial Banhs of Germany— 1888-1907 
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Appendix XI. 

BA^K FDR Handed dnd Inddbtrie. 
Balance Sheet as pet 3ht Beeemlcr, 1912 


ASSETS— 

G^sh, foreign money, and coupons , 

Credit balances with clearing hanls 

Bills of Exchange and Tteasuiy bills — 

(a) Bills o£ Exchange (exclusive of b, c and d) and 

Treasury bills of the Empire and the Federal 
States . . . 

(A) Own acceptances . 

(c) Own drafts 

{d) Clients' Promissory Notes to the oidei of the 
Bank . , . . 

Credit balances with other banks and bankets 
Contango loans and loans granted against stocks and 
shares 

Loans granted against goods and goods in transit 
of which were secured on Slst Decemhei 191 & 

{a) by goods. Bills of Lading, and Warehouse 
warrants 

(b) by other secuiities 
Own stocks and 'shares — 


M pf 

21,989,776—13 

24,632,252—51 


M " 

120,038,607—89 

770,806—85 

110,471—18 

20,530-52 

120,946,376—44 

56,834,849- 52 

124,729,606—82 

8,981,972—10 


2,470,741—59 

2,991,000—60 


(a) Loans and Exchange Bonds of the Jlmpne and 
the Federal States 

(A) Other stocks and shaies which can be pledged 
with the Reichshank 

(c) Other stocks and shares which aie quoted on 

the Stock Exchange 

(d) Other stocks and shaies . . 


17,017,028—30 


5,235,223—15 

17,978,728-23 

7,015,061—78 


Syndicate Parttcipauons , 

Permanent Participations in otha Banks and banking 
frtns « . • • • » • 


47,240,041-40f 

45,440,301—87 

19,064,209—95 


Debtors in cm rent account-^ 

(«) secured ... 

(A) unsecured , 

(c) debtors ander the Banlc's guaiantee 
Bank Fientises . . 

Other immoveable property 


337,854,890—90 

71,103,512—73 

409,018,408—09 

37,577,594—00 

. 16,401,904—98 

163,385—03 


894,529,783-18 


LIABILITIES 


Share Capital . 

Beset ve Fund 
Creditors — 

(rt) Debit balances with other Banks 
(A) Payments made bj' other Banks to the Bank’s 
clients under Letter of Credit issued by the 
Bank 

(c) Deposits of German Banks and Banking firms 

[d] Deposits free of commission — 

(1) due within 7 days , 

(2) due later than aftei 7 but within 90 

days (3 months) 

(3) due aftei more than 3 months 


M pf 
160,000,000 
32,000,000 


M 

174,021—00 


2,623,41b— 98 
32,194,590—78 

63,718,188-51 


08,722,512— bO 
39,499,309-39 



(c) Otliei Creditors — 

(1) due Tvitbin 7 dijs 

(2) due later tliau after 7 dajs but iritliin 

3 months 

(3) due after more than 3 months . 

Jeceptanees and clieqtm — 

[а) Acceptances 

(б) Cheques not yet piesented foi payment , 

(c) Liabilities undei the Banlc’s giniantee 
0(7ie> Lxalihixes,— 

Unclaimed dmdends 

Resolve for duty on Bencual of Coupons sheets 
Suspense account 

Frofil and hoss account 


M 

171,808,132—9', 

1 j1,j57,574 — 93 
21,293,749—80 


138,478,483—82 

1,999,891—38 


37,577,594—00 

22,432—98 

1,000,000 

1,082,107—42 


Liabilities 
M pf 

517,o9l,305— 30 
140,478,377—20 

3,304,000—40 

11,155,800—03 


804,629,783—13 

The Balflnde Sheet shows the total Ineilities (esolusivc ot shale capital and rc'oivc {nndl to be 70*’ 
Jftllion Mails ^ 


The liquid assets of the Bant, ,c, those assets irliich can be icahzed at very shoit notice* are the 
following — •> * 1 

(1) Cash, foieign money and coupons jj 23 Millions 

(2) Ciodit Balances with dealing Banhs 24 

(3) Bills of Exchange whidi can he re discounted witii the Reiohshanh and which 

arc thorefoie considered liquid assets ]20 „ 

(1) Credit Balances with other Banks and Bant eis (noslio accounts) „ 6? „ 

(5) Contango loins (Repoit Credit) about 3 q 


Liquid As'ots M 234 Millions 


The Bank has gianted ci edits in the following mannoi — 

(1) By Discounting Bills of Exchange 120 Jfiliions 

(2) By gianting loans against stocks and shaies (partly for the pnipose of carrying 
over transactions — Contango or Repoit business) These loans aie to a large 
extent granted to spcculatois and mvestois, rarely to commeicial and indnstiial 

firms „ 125 „ 


(3) By giantmg loans on goods stoied under the Bank’s lock and Ley oi in transit 

(often taken to hold Old goods till a moie favourable time ainves) , >. 9 n 

4) By allowing overdrafts in ounent account (c) seemed „ 338 ,, 

In this case the scouiity goncnlly consists in a general hypothecation of the film's stock of goods vhich 
however, lemain m the hands of tho fairs If the loan is gianted to an industrial firm, the seonrity consists 
In a geneial hypothecation ot tho firm’s stoci of raw goods, manufactmed good--, goods m pioccss of nia'nu- 
faelnro, buildings and plant 

The security can also consist in stool s and shares (which is laiely tho cose), or in suietics giien by pcisonal 
giiarintois 

(4) (5) iinseciiTcd (Blanko Ciedit) M 71 Millions 

/ An unsecured ciedit in ciuiont account is often granted temporarily, eg , for tho 
s season (to a hotel keepei in a watering place) oi foi the purpose of enabling an 
industrial fii-m to accept and exa-ute a large older which otherwise they rouJd 
have to lefuse for want of funds 


Jie (4) (5) — The Bank, reserves to itself the right of inspccbng the firm’s hooks at 
all times 


Jie (4) (a) and (h) — The Bank geaerally insists on the firm doing all its business with 
the one Bank, only, in the case of the firm being a limited Company one of the 
managers of the Bank is on the Bond of Dnectois of the Company and is thus 
in a position to exeioise a laige amount of control over flic firm’s business 
(6) By participating m the floating of limited Companies or m the tnnsfoimation ot 
private firms into limited Companies * Asa rule several Banks or banking firms 
foim a syndicate foi this pnipose They take over the shares ot the new companv 
(or part of them) and keep them nntil such time as the shaics may bo introduced 
(cingefuhrt) on the Stock Exchange, which, according to the law, generally takes 
place after the first annual balance sheet ot tho new company has been published 
The credits enumerated above ate given out of tho Bank’s funds (Capital and Deposits) 
with the exception of 118 Million Marls For this amount tho Bank has 
accepted bills of 0 X 1 hango (dne after thiee months) diawn on the Bank by its 
clients Tho olienls discount the Bank's acceptance with other Banks and thus 
obtain money on the Bank s name, as it weie, when the bill falls (due afterthree 
months) tho client (who diew the hill) is expected to supply tho Bank with funds 
to meet its acceptance He often obtains such funds by drawing again on the 
Banl and negotiating thou acceptance as above 
In this case, too, the Bank is covered by a general hypothecation as stated under 
(4) (a) 

Out of the above mentioned 138 Million Marks, about G or 7 Million Marks probably 
refer to No (3) and the lemmning 130 Millions to No 4 a and 6 (mostly 4 «) 


•M SSMUIIohb 
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Capitals, Deposits and Loam of the Industrial Dank oj Japan 
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Appendix XIII 

LAW OF THE NIPPON KOGYO GINKO 

(Thi. Industrial Bakk of Jafal, Lid ) 

piomulgafccd by Law No. 70 on tlic 2^ud day of March, the 33rd yeir of Meiji (1900) 


CHAPTER I 

GkN’LRAL blAlLMRNl 

Aritt-Ie 1 The Nippon Kogj o Giuko shall he constituted a jomt stock company and have 
its chief oSice in Tokj o 

Aritcle 2 The capital of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko shali be seventeen million five 
bundled thousand yen , which amount may be increased with the sanction of the GovemmRuf 
(Amended by Law No 2, Febiuaiy, 1906 ) 

Articled The amount of each share of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko shall be fiftv 
(Amended by Law No 3, February, 1906 ) ^ 

Article 4 The term of business of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko shall he fifty jears 
w hich term may bo CAlonded with the s luction of the Government ’ 


CHAPTER ir 
Chili Oiiictits 

Article 5 Thcio shall be one President, one Vice-President, thiee oi more Diiectois 
ind three oi moio Auditois in the Nippon Kogjo Ginko (Amended by Law No 2* 
Fcbruai-y, 1906, and Law No 8, March, 191 1 ) ’ 

Article 6 The President shall icprcsent the Nippon Kogjo Ginko, and superintend its 
business (Amended by Law No 2, Fcbruaiy, 1906 ) 

In the e\ent of the office of Piesident becoming vacant,^ the Vice-Fresideut shall 
disohirgo the duties of President (Amended by Liw No 3, lebimaiy, 1906 ) 

The Vice-President and Directors shall assist the President and shall tiausact am 
special business as pioiided in the Bj-Law (Amended by Law No 2, Febiua'ry, 1006 ) 

The Auditors shall inspect the business of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko 

A) tide 7 The Piesident and Vice-President shall be appointed by the Government 
fioni among shareholders owning at least two bundled shares , and the teim of office of a 
President ind a Vice-President shall bo five years (Amended by Law No 2, hebruary 
1906) 

The Diiectors shall be appointed by the Government from among candidates elected at 
a General Meeting of Shareholders, the qualification of such candidates to be ownership of at 
least one hundred shares each, and the uumbei of candidates to be twice that of the Duectois 
to be appointed The term of office of a Directoi shall be three years (Amended by Law 
No 2, Februaij , 1900 ) 

The Auditors shall bo appointed bj election at a General Meeting of Sbaieholders from 
among shaieholders owning at least sixty shaies each , and the term of office Of an Auditor 
shall be two years (Amended by Law No 2, Februaiy, 1906 ) 

Article 8 The Piesident, Vicc-Piesident and Duectois may not engage, uudei any 
ciioumstance whatsoeici, in any other profession oi business An exception may be made, 
howei Cl, by special permission of the Minister of Slate for Finance (Amended by Law 
No 49, March, 1905, and Law No 2, Febiuniy, 1906 ) 

CHAPTER III 
BusiNtss 

Artidc 0 The Busincbs of the Nippon^Kogyo'Giuko shall be as follows — 

1 To make loans on the security of national loan-bonds, piefectural and municipal 

loan-bonds, oi dcbentuies and shaies of companies - 

2 To subscribe foi, oi take ovei by transfer, national loan-bonds, prefrctuial and 

municipal loan-bonds, oi debcntuics of companies 

3 To leceiic deposits of money aud uudei take the cusiou;. of goods oiitiusted toil 

tor safe keeping 


Jptnila 


i To undoitaliC tiu&t busjHcsg (Amended by Law No iO, MaiUi, 1005 ) 

5 To discount bills (Added by Law No 40, Match, 1005 ) 

6 To buy and sell bills of exchange and docunientaiy bills of exebange (Added 

by Law No S, Maicb, 1014) 

7 To make loans on the sccuiity of estates (/aidan) cieated by \iiLue of special 1 iwb 

(Added by Law No 49, March 1905 ) 

Article 9-2 The Nippon Kogjo Gmko maj make loans on the seounty of land and 
buildings belonging to factoiies as well as on the seciiiitj of land and buildings in cities and 
111 towns assigned by Impoiial Ordinance piovided the total sum of these loans shall in no 
ase exceed half the amount of its paid-up capital (Added by Law No S8, Maich, 1911 ) 

Article 10 The Nippon ICogyo Ginko may devote its unemployed funds to the 
puichase of national loan-bonds, prefoctuial oi municipal loan-bonds, or the debentures and 
shaies of companies, oi gold and silver bullions (Amended by Law No 28, March, 1911 ) 

Article 11 'The Nippon Kogyo Ginko may not engage in aiiv line of business not 
inentioned in this Law This rcstiiction shall not appl) , however, when, with the permission 
of the Ministei of State foi Fiuauco, the 'Bank engages m banking and other opeiations 
ancillary thereto, which aic conducted in foicign countricfa (Amended by Law No. 49 
Maich, 1905 ) ’ 

• CHAPTER IV 

Deblntoris 

Article 12 The Nippon ICogxo Ginko may issue dcbentuics, pioiidcd that their 
m iximtim limit shall not exceed fcii times the amount of the B ink's paid up capital , nor shall 
such debentures exceed the iggiegate of the moneys the Bank has actually loaned out, 
of the bills actually discounted and in hand at time, as well as of the national loan-bonds, 
the prefectural or municipal loan-bonds, and the debentures iiid shaies of companies and 
gold and faihcr bullions in its possession (Amended bv Law No 49, Marchf 1905, and 
Law No 28, March, 1911 ) ' 

Article 12-2 In the event of supplying capital foi undei takings of public utility 
abroad, the Bank may issue debentures with the peiinission of the Ministci of State foi 
Finaiico without observing the Piocisions of Aitielcs 12 and 15 of this Law and Article 290 
of the Commeicial Code (Added by Law No 49, March, 1905) 

The above-mentioned undei takings of public utility shall be determined by Iniperi.il 
Oidinance (Added by Law No 1-9, March, 1905 ) 

Article IS The debentures issued shall be of the face -value of fifty yen oi more, ind 
uuregisteied they maj, howevei, be changed into legisteied debentures at the lequest of 
subscribers oi owners 

Article 14 When the Nippon Kogyo Ginko deques to issue dobontuics, it must 
obtain the poinnssion of the Munster of State for Finanoe (Amended bv Law No 49, 
Maich, 1905 ) v .i , 

Article 14-2 When the Bink issues debentmes, Ai tide 109 of the Commercial Code 
is not applicable. (Added by Law No 49, Maich, 1005 ) 

Article 15 The luteiost on the debcutuies of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko shall be paid 
twice m a year oi oftcuei, and the 2 nincipal shall bo icdccmod by lot xvithin the sjiace of thirty 
yeais leckoned horn the date of issue 

At title 16 In case the Nuipoii Kog^o Ginko desiies to issue debentmes at a lowei lat" 
of inteiest, in ordci to icplace those alieady issued the Bank need not be bound by the 
limitations of Aiticle 12 

When new dcbentuics at a lowei late of interest iic issued as hcie ludicitcd, the Bank, 
within the sjiace of three months aftei then issue, shall ledeem by lot old debentmes equal 
in face value to the amount of the new debentmes 


CHAPTER V 

The Rlsuive Fund 

Article 17 The Ni 2 qion Kogjo Ginko shall 2 )ut iside, .it the end of cadi business year, 
eight pci cent 01 moie of its net 2 >roht as a leseive foi m iking up any deficit in i(s ca 2 n(al 
and two pei cent oi moie of the said net 2 )iofit oi maintaining an even lalc of dividends 

CHAPTER VI 

G0VLKNME^'1 CONTEOL AND SuBSIDV 

Article IS The Government shall have contiol ovei the business of the Niimon Konvo 
Ginko. ' 11 

Articic ID The Ni 2 i 2 )on Kogjo Ginko, when it 2 )i 02 ) 0 ses to make allcialioiis in ils 
By-Laws, shall obtain the peiwisbwn of the Mimstei of State foi Fiii.iiice 


AriteleSO The Nippon Kogjo Ginko, when ifc proposes to establish branch offices or 
agencies, or to open conespondence with other banks, shall obtain llie permission o£ the 
Slmister of State for Finance (Amended by Law No S, March, 1914 ) 

AihcleSl The Nippon Kogyo Giiiko, when it proposes to declare a dindend, shall 
obtain the permission of the Minister of State for Finance 

Ai (tele 88 The Minister of State for Finance may suspend any act of the Nippon 
Kogyo Ginko in the course of its business management, should snch act be regarded by him 
as either contraiy to Laws, Ordinances, or By-Laws, or injurious to the public interest 

A]Ucle83 The Nippon Kogyo Ginko in accordance with orders from the Minister 
of State for Finance, shall present reports showing the condition of its business together with 
its financial accounts, 

Aritcle 84 The Minister of State foi Finance shall specially appoint Comptrollers to 
supervise the business management of the Nippon Kogjo Ginko 

Article 85 The Comptrollers of the Nippon Kogvo Ginko may examine at any time 
the vault for cash, the vault for instruments of credit, the books and all kinds of documents 
of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko 

The Comptrollers of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko may attend the General Meeting of 
Shareholdeis or any ether meetings of the Bank, and may expieso then views at the name 

Article 86 If the dividend to be declared for any business year of the Nippon Kogyo 
Ginko does not amount tofnepeicent per annum of the paid-up capital, the Goiernment 
shall give a subsidy sufficient to make up the deficiency, provided that the period of the 
Government’s liabilitj under this Article shall he limited to five years leckoned from the last 
day of the fiist business yeai of the Bank , and provided furthei that the amount of said 
subsidy shall in no case exceed five per cent of the paid-up capital 


CHAPTER VII 
PoxiTiVE Regulations 

Aiftcle 87 Should there occur a breach of Law oi regulation, as enumerated below, in 
the business management of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko, the President, Vice-l resident and 
Dviectors shall le requiied to pay a fine of not less than one hundred yen ind not more than 
one thousand yen provided that if any of the abovementioned officeis has not been a party 
to in the violation, such officei shall be exempted ^Amended by Law No 2, February, 
190C) 

1 If tno Bank has not secured the permission of the Minister of State for Finance in 

a case respecting which it is provided m the Law that such permission should 
be secured. 

2 If the Bank has made loans contrary to the piovisions of Article 9-2 (Added by 

Law No 28, March, 1911 ) 

8 If the Bank has undertaken any business.not mentioned in this Law, contraiy to 
the provisions of Article 1 1 

4 If the Bank has issued debentures contraiy to the piovisions of Article 12 and 
Article 16 

Article 88 If the Piesident, Vice-President and Du ectors of the Nippon Kogjo Ginko 
act in contravention of the provisions of Aiticle 8, they shall be individually required to pay 
a fine of not less than twenty yea and not more than two hundred yen, (Amended by Law 
No 2, Febiuarj, 1900 ) - f- 


APPENDIX 

Article 89 The Government shall appoint a Commission foi the transaction of all 
business connected with the establishment of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko 

Article 80 The Commission for the Establishment of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko shall 
make a draft of the By-Laws, shall secure the sanction of the Government foi the same, and 
shall then invite subsciiptions. 

Article 31 When the said Commission has secured a sufficient number of subsenbers, 
it shall present to the Government the subscription certificates and solicit sanction for the 
establishment of the Bank. 

When the said sanction has been secured, the Commission shall without delay call for tho 
payment of the first instalment of capital by the subscribeis 

Article 38 At the conclusion of the General Meeting of Shareholders of the Establish- 
ments of the Bank, the Commission for the Establishment of the Nippon Kogyo Ginko 
shall hand over its business to the President of the Bank 

This Law shall become effective from the day of piomulgation,^ 
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The Nippon Kogvo Gin\o dull like the following steps Hilhin tluco months from tue 
diy on winch this Liw becomes elfcotue 

1 Shares nhicli aie one Imndied thousand in numbci at the time when the Laiv 

becomeo effcotu e, shall be illcred to two hundred thousand di ires, one half 
being full^ paid up and the other half lieing not fully paid up The latter 
half shall be allotted m piopoition to the numboi of the shores ouned by 
shaicholdeiB at the time when tlic law becomes efiectue 

2 A call of not less than one quailer of the amount shall he made without delay for 

the afoiesaid not full’’ paid-up shaics. In tins case, the prousions of the Com- 
meicial ( ode relating to the increase of tho capital of a Joint Stock Companj 
shall bo applied 

8 Theie snail bean iiicieasc of one hundied and fifty thousand shaies, and a call for 
then full pa 3 men t shall be made uilhont delaj In this ea«e, paragraph S of 
Aiticlo 217 and paragraph 1 of Article 218 of the Comineicial Code need not bo 
obseued 

4 Necessary legistrations m connection with tlie ifoiesaid three clauses snail be made 
within two weeks from the da^ of the closme of the Shareliolders’ General 
Meeting held in connection with the second and tiiird clauses in accordance 
with Ai tide 213 of the Coramerciil Code In this case, the document which 
ceihfies tho tal iiig over of slnics, m ij be used lU place of the documents pro- 
vided in Clauses 1 and 2 of Article 189 of the Law of Procedure m Non conten- 
tious Matteis 


BY-LAWS OP THE NIPPON KOGYO GINKO 

(Tin INDOSTniAI, «AMC OF JVPAN. LTD) 

Snuctionod bj tlio Minister of State for rnmiicc on tlio Ciiil October of Ibc 33rf \car of Meip (1900) 

CIIAPTEll I 

Gentr^i. StWEMFIiT 

Article 1 The Bank shall be established in accordance with tiic pi ousions of the Law 
relating to the Nippon Kogio Ginko, iiamel), Law No LXX of the 38rJ \eai of Moiji (1900) 
and shall be called the Kahushiki Kaisa Nippon Kogyo Ginko (Tho Indiishial Bank of 
Japan, Limited) 

Articles The B ink shall luioforits object the tiansaction of business in accordance 
with the Law reliting to tho Nippon Kogjo Ginko and other Laws or Ordinances (Amend- 
ed, May, 1905 ) 

Article 3 The Bank shall have its head office in Tokio, and its branch offices in Tokyo 
and Osaka (Amended, August, 1913 ) 

Tho Bank, witu the sanction of the Government, maj establish blanches and agencies 
or open coiTespondence w ith otliei banks in any coha ement places at home and abroad 
(Amended, Pebriiaij, 1903, and June, lOll ) , 

Articled The teim of the Bank's biisnioss shall be fiftj jeirs, reckoned from the 
daj w’heii the Goa ernment’s sanction for its establishment is given the term may, howevei, 
be extended hv resolution of a Shaieholdeis’ General Meeting and with tho sanction of the 
Government 

Article 5 AH expenses connected aa'itli the fir&t establishment of the Bank shall be 
home by the Bank 

Article 6 All notifications of the Bank shall bo made public thiongh the columns of 
the Official Gazette and such new spapeis as are logulai channels for the notifications of the 
courts of justice As to notifications abioad local usage shall be obsen ed (Amended, Febrn- 
aiy, 1900 ) 

CHAPTER II 

( 

Caphal and Shares 

Article 7 The capital of the Bank shall be se\enteen million fi\e bundled thousandyea, 
which shall be divided into thiee hundred and fifty thousand shaies, each share being ,,hfty 
yen, (Amended, Febriiarv, 1900 ) 

The shaie bonds of the Bank shall be of six denominations , namelj’, 50ye», 250 yen, 600 
yen, 1,000 yen, 2,500 yen, and 6,000 yen ^ (Amended, February, 1906 ) 

The capital of the Batili. may be increased by resolution of a Shaieholders’ General Meet- 
ing and mth the sanction of the Goaeinmeilt 

Article S So soon as shareholders have paid in tlie liist instalment, the share shall bo 
delivered to them, and the amount of each inst,ilment when paid shall be entered on the 
shares on every occasion of such payment 



At tide 9 ith legiid to biibs'-quont instalments if+er the second, the President sliall 
fix tlie date, the method and the amount o£ pajment in acooi dance ■nith the condition o£ 
business , and notice of payment shall be given to shaieboldeis it least one month before such 
date (Amended, Pebiuary, 1906 ) 

Article 10 All cases of negligence m the payment of instalments shall be dealt inth 
in accordance with the provisions of the Commeicial Code 

The Bank shall, in all such cases of negligence, requiic the pajment of a fine at the 
\rate of foui sen pel one bundled per day, duiing a period icckoned fiom the day after 
the appointed date of pajment of the instalment until its actual payment 

Article 10-2 To uuiegisteied share bonds shall be attached a talon and dnidend 
coupons foi fifty business j'eais (Added, Februaiy, 1906 ) 

In case the aboaementioned dividend coupons are all used up, the share-bonds shall be 
presented to the Bank and new dividend-coupons with a talon attached shall be exchanged foi 
-the old talon (Added, Februaiy, 1906 ) 

/ Article 11 AVhen shaies of the Bank are to be transfciicd, a statement of the transfer 
together with the registered shaies to be tiansfeiied shall be presented at the Bank 
(Amended, Februaiy, 1906 ) 

In the abovementioned case, the Bank shall require both the paities concerned to sign 
their names on the back of the shares , and attei the fact of the transfer has been duly 
eiiteied in the Subsciiption Bool , the shaies shall be deliveied to then new owner (Amended, 
February, 1906 ) 

Peisons who, coming into possession of shares of the Bank by succession or bequest, apply 
to have their names registered instead of those of the foimei owners, shall present proper 
certificates 

Article 12 Should any registered share of the Bank be lost, destroyed or stolen, its 
owner may apply to the Bank for delivery of a new shaie, and must accompany his application 
by a statement given m detail the face value and number of the old shaie 

> On receipt of such application, the Bank shall publicly notify dining a period of one 
month and at the expense of the applicant, the fact that the said share has been lost, destroj ed or 
stolen, and shall then deliver the new share to the applicant, uho shall be required to produce 
two peisons satisfactory to the Bank as guarantors 

If during the abo\ ementioned one month the applicant recovers the sbnies in question, 
he shall immediately report the fact to the Bank, which shall publicly notify it at the expense 
of the applicant 

Article 13 Should any objection be laised to the deliveiy of a new legisteied share 
in place of one lost, destroj ed oi stolen, the Bank shall not deliver the new shaie until after 
the matter has been adjudicated by a court of justice (Amended, February 1906 ) 

Article 14 Should one of the registeied shares become defaced oi mutilated, its owner 
may apply to the Bank for a new share, and must accompany his application by a statement 
of the particulars of the case as well as by the old share (Amended, Febiuaiy, 1906 ) 

The Bank, on the receipt of the said share, shall have its authenticity tested, when, if 
the latter be found satisfactory, anew share shall be given in exchange Should, however, 
the authenticity of the said shaiS be found doubtful, the procedure indicated in the rules 
governing the case of a lost share shall be pursued 

Article 15 The Bank, at the request of a shareholder, shall exchange registered shares 
of one denomination for those of another denomination, a fee of 20 sen being charged for each 
new share thus delivered (Amended, February, 1906 ) 

Article 16 The Bank shall levy a fee of fiie sen per share for registering on a registered 
share a new owner’s name in place of that of the former owner, and a fee of twenty sen per 
share when new shares are delivered in lieu of shares destroyed, lost or stolen, as also in lieu 
of shares defaced or mutilated (Amended, Februaiy 1906 ) 

Article 17 The Bank, during a period of one month immediately pieceding each 
Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, shall suspend the registration of registered shares, 
such suspension hein^ publicly notified in advance (Amended, February, 1906 ) 

Article 17-2 Provisions relating to the disposal of unregistered shares shall be deter* 
mined by Chief OflBcers’ Council (Added, Februaiy, 1906 ) 


CHAPTER III. 

Chief Officehs 

Article 18 There shall be one President, one Vice-Piesident, three Directors and three 
Auditors in the Bank (Amended, February, 1906, and June, lOld) 

At tide 19 The President and Vice-President shall be appointed by the Government 
for a term of five years fiom among the shareholders owning at least two bundled shares of 
the Bank. (Amended, Februaiy, 1906 ) 
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The Dnectois slnll be ii)pointed by the Goveinmenfc, foi a teim of thieejeaiB, from 
among candidates elected at a^Geneial Meeting of Sliareboldeis, the qualihcations'of such can- 
didates to be onuersliip of at least one bundled sbaies each and the numbei of candidates to be 
twice that of the Diitctois to be appointed (Amended, Februaiy, 1906 ) 

The Auditors shill bo elected by a Geneial Meeting of Shareholders foi a term of two 
yeais fiom among shaieboldcis owning at least sixty sbaies each (Amended, Pebruary, 1906 ) 

Any vacancy among the Dnectois or Auditors shall be filled by election at a Genera 
Meeting of Shareholders ^ 

Article SO I’he President, Vice-Piesidont and Directois, during their lespcctne terms of 
office, shall be required to deposit nilh the Auditois sbaies of JlanL on ned bj them, — tno 
bundled shares in the case of the President, and Vico-Piesident, rcspcctivclv, and one hundred 
sbaies iij the case of each Direotoi (Amended, Ifcbruary, 1900 ) 

The sbaies thus deposited shall not be ictmnod to their owners, e\en on the latlePs 
retiiement fiom office until all the documents mentioned in Aiticlo 190 of the Commercial 
Code shall have been piesented to a Geneial Meeting of Shaieholdeis and shall ha\c been 
accepted by such Jlecting 

Aikcle SI The duties and piivilegcs of the President aie as follons — 

1 To lepicscnt the Bank in all its business matteis, 

3 To Sign his name on all shaie^, debenbmes and other documents having leferencc to 
the lights and duties of the Bank 

3 To can 1 on the entire business of the Bank in aceoi dance with the piovisions of 

Laws, Oidinances and B^- Laws, as well as the resolutions of the Geneial Meet- 
ing ot Shnieliolders and of the Chief Officeis’ Council 

4 To president the General Meeting of Shaieholdeis and the Chief Officeia’ Council 

Arltcle 22 The Vice-Piesident and Directois shall assist the Picsident and transact 

Special buEincis eiituisted to them by the Piesident (Amended, Febuiary, 1990 ) 

Article 23 The Auditois shall inspect the business of the Bank 

A> tide 24 The lemuneration of the President, Vice-President, Directois and Auditors 
shall be fixed at a Geneial Meeting of Shareholders (Amended, Pobiuai}, 1906 ) 

CHAPTER IV 
CfllBl OmCERs' COUKOII/. 

Ailtcle 25 The Chief Officeis’ Council shall decide questions relating to the rules for 
the business piooedure of the Bank iiul other mipoitant business m itteis, 

The President, Vice-President and Directors shall together constitute the Chief Officers’ 
Council (Amended, Febiuary, 1906 ) 

Article 26 The Chief Officers’ Council shall be com ened by the Piesident whenever he 
considers it necessaiy 

The Chief Officeis' Council maj "not be held unless there aie present at least one half of 
the membeis Piovided, houcier, tbat if such quorum bo unobtainable on account of unavoid- 
able reasons, as foi example travel, sickness, etc , and if tbe business necessities of tbe Bank 
call foi immediate action bv tbe Chief Officers’ Council, then suchmoraherb as are present may 
make decisions, and the particulars of such decisions shall be reported at the next meetino- of 
the Chief Officers’ Council ° 

Decisions of the Chief Officer!,’ Council shall bo made by a majority v'ote, prov'ided that 
in case of a tio the Chairman shall decide 

Article 27. All decisions made by the Chief Officers’ Council shall be entered in the 
minutes of the Council, to which the members present shall attach their signatures 


CHAPTER V 

GfiXEUAL MeLCING OF SuAUEHOEDERS 

Article 28 A Gtueial Meeting of Shaieholders shall be eithei oidiivary or extiu,* 
ordinal j 

A) tide 29, The Oidmaiy Meeting of Shaieholdeis shall he hold twice each year in the 
mouths of Pebiuaiy and August The Piosident, at least tlneo weeks pievdously to the day 
appointed, shall give notice to each holdei of registered shares and make advertisement of the 
day, houi, place, and purpose of the meeting as well as the subjects to be discussed (Amend- 
ed, Pebruaiy, 1906 ) 

An Ordinary Afeetnig of the Shaieholdeis shall examine the documents piesented by the 
President, in accordance with the juovisions of Article 190 of the Commercial Code and also 
the repoit piesented hv the Auditors , and shall also decide questions relating to (he declaration 
of dividends 


Article 30 An Extnoidin uy Meeting of Sliateliolders shall be convened bj the Presi- 
dent, should he considei such a step necessary, oi should he he lequested to do so, provided 
that such request must be accompanied b}' a siatement of the ob 3 ects of the IMeetiug and the 
leasons foi convening it, and must be signed bj’- shaieholdeis who own shares amounting lo at 
least one tenth part of the entiie capital of the Bank The Piesident shall fix the daj, hour 
and place of the Meeting and shall notify these as well as the object of the bleeting and the 
subject 01 subjects to be discussed theie, to each holdei of legistered shaies ind shall make 
advertisement at least thiee weeks piioi to the Meeting (Amended, Febiuary, 1906 ) 

An Extiaoidinaiy Meeting of Shareholders shall also be held when consideied necessarj 
by the Auditors 

In case the holdeis of unregislered shares wish to make the request mentioned in the fiist 
paragraph they shall place their shaies m the custody of the Bank (Added, Febiuary, 1906 ) 

Article 31 Ev'eij shaieholder shall have the right of one vote for each Share owned by 

him 

Article 31-2 The holdeis of unregistered shaies cannot use their powei of voting unless 
they place their shaies in the custodj of the Bank one w eek before the day of the Meeting 
(Added, Febiuaiy, 1906 ) 

Article 32 A shareholder maj' vote at a Genei il hleeting of Shareholders through a 
representative but only a legal lepiescutative or a shareholder of the Bank may act as 
such 

The Bank's Chief Officers and other employes may not in a ly case perform the lepiesen- 
tative functions mentioned in the last paragraph except when acting as legal lepresentahves 

Article 33 Persons intending to ict as representatives at a Gencial hleetmg of 
Sharclioldeis shall present documents duly certifying the powers entrusted to them 

Article 34 (Struck out, Februaij, 1906 ) 

Article 35 (Struck out, Ftbiuaiy, 1906 ) 

Article 36 All decisions adopted at a Geneial Meeting of Shareholders shall be recorded 
111 the minutes of the meeting, and the signatuies of the President, Vice President, Directors 
and Auditors shall be appended (Amended, Febiuaiy, 1906 ) 

Article 37 The inembcis present at a General Meeting of Shareholders shall record their 
names, representativ es stating themselves to bo such, in a book kept for that puipose on the 
day of the Meeting and prior to its opening 

The book coutaimug the names of the nrombers present shall, after receiving the signatures 
of the President, Vico-Piesideiit, Directors and Auditors, be appended to the minutes of the 
Meeting (Amended, Febiuaij, 1906_) 


CHAPTEE VI 
BuSinlss 

At tide 3S The Bank shall engage in the following lines of business — 

1 Making loans on the security of national loan-bonds, prefectural or municipal 
loan-bonds, or the debentures and sliareb of companies 

3, Subscribing for, or taking over by trausfei, national loan-bonds, prefectural oi 

municipal loan-bonds, or debentures of companies 
S. Keceivmg deposits of money and undertaking the custody of goods entrusted to it 
for safe keeping ^ 

4, Undei taking trust business (Amended, May,'1905 ) 

5, Discounting bills (Added, May, 1905, and Amended, May, 1911 ) 

6 Bujing and selling Bills of Eichange and Documentary Bills of Exchange. 

(Added, June, 1914< ) 

7 Making loans on the security of estates (aaidan) created by vrjtue of special laws 

(Added, May, 1905 ) 

8 Making loans on the security of laud and buildings belonging to factories (Added, 

May, 1911 ) 

9. Making loans on the secuntj of laud and buildings in cities and in towns assigned 
by Imperial Ordinance (Added, Maj, 1011 ) 

10. Cairying on business sanctioned by the Minister of State for Finance m acccrdauce 
with Laws or Ordinances (Added, May, 1905 ) 

The total sum of loans mentioned in No 8 and No 9 of the preceding paragraph shall 
in no case exceed half the amount of its paid-up capital (Added, May, 191i ) 

At tide 39 The trust business to be undertaken by the Bank, shall be in geneial as 
follows (Amended, May, 1906 ) 

1. Under taking duties of admiuistiatiou, settlement, etc, with reference to money, 
secuiitiesj movable and immovable piopeiiies and other piopeities 
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2 J\f inagiiig niittcih « lUi lefoieiice to jitiblu loans, aid loans oi shut's of companits 

such as issuing bonds oi dehentuies, pi^tiig piincipal, mteiest, dividends, elc 

3 Managing iratteis witli reference to mortgaging debentmes or to giiiing 

guaiantees on behalf of debtois 

Article 40 Loans made by the Bank shall neier he foi a longer teim than five jears, 
except in cases of special iiecessit} (Amended, .Tamiaij, 1903 ) 

Article 41 This Bank may do\ ofc such of its funds as are not employ ed in regular 
business to the purchase of national loan-bonds, picfectural or mnmoipal loan-bonds, or the 
debentures and shares of companies oi gold and silver bullions (Amended, Maj, 1011 ) 

Article 42 The Bank may not come into possession of oi receue as objects of mortgage, 
its onn shaies oi debentures An exception maj be made, bower er, in the case when the 
Bank comes into possession of its on n debentures foi the purpose of redemption bj purchase 
(Amended, May, 1905 ) 

Article 43 The Benk may not como into possession of real estate except lu the cases 
mentioued helon , — 

1 Lands and houses ncccssarv for its business piiiposes 

2 Real estate recen’ed m liquidation of debts 

3 Real estate leccncd through Iho decisions of couits of justice 

The leal estate mentioned in clauses 3 and 3 of tho preceding paragraph shall bo speedily 
disposed of by tho Bank 

A) tide 44 The Otiicers and other cmplojecs of the Hank arc not allowed to become 
its debtois '' 


CHAPTER VII 

Dl BEMTIKES 

Article 45 Tho dehentuies issued bj tbo Bank sball be of the face value of it least fifty 
yen and unregistered They maj, however, be changed into registered debentures at the 
request of suhsenhers or owners ^ 

Article 46 Tho maximum amount of debentures which tho Bank may issue shall be 
ten times the amount of its paid-up capital, hut the actual amount of such debentures shall in 
no oaso exceed tho aggregate v aluo of tho assets represented by tho mono} s tho Bank has 
loaned out at tho time, tho bills it has discounted andrctaino in its possession, and tho national 
loan-bonds, prefectural and municipal loan-bonds as well as the debentures of companies in 
possession, all calculated at their market values Exceptions maj bo made, however, when 
debentures are to be issued at a reduced rate of interest in older to replace therewith others 
previously issued , or when they arc issued in accordance with Article 12-2 of the Law of the 
Nippon Kogjo Ginko. (Amended, May, 1905, and Maj, 1911 ) 

Article 47 The mteiest on this Banlds debentures sball bo paid twice each year, in the' 
months £xed at the time the said debentures are issued An exception maj be made, howovei, 
With regard to the interest on tho debentures issued in accordance with Article 12-2 of the ' 
Law of the Nippon Kogjo Ginko (Amended, May, lOOo ) 

Article 48 The debentures shall bo redeemed within tho term of thirty years reckoned 
from the j ear of their issue, aud tho ledemption- maj be effected hj the process of draw ing lots, 
according to tho convenience of the Bank An exception may bo made, however, m the case 
of redeeming the debentmes issued by xutuc of At tide 12-2 of tho Law of the Nippon Kogyo 
Ginko (Amended, May, 1905 ) 

Article 49 If debentmes oi luteiest-coupons are leported to ho destioyed, lost oi stolen, 
the Bank shall make i public announcement and not until thoy have been declared void of 
value shall the Bank deliver new dehentmefa oi inteiest-coupons In the case of registered 
debentures the rules laid down m Aiticles 11, 12, 13 and ll'shall be applied 

The expense connected with the issue of a public announcement shall be borne by the 
owner of the said debentmes or luteiest-coupons 

AiticlehO When registeied debentmes are converted into uuiegistei-ed, or stw versi ox ' 
when new debentures aie deliv'eied in place of debentures w'hich have been either destioyed, 
lost, stolen, defaced or mutilated, the Bank shall demand a fee of thiity sen for each 
debenture 

When the names registered on debentures are to be changed, a fee of fifteen sen shall be 
demanded for each debentuie. 

- Should tho Bank find that loans made bj' it, which constitute the basis of 

the debentures issued, aie not paid back as stipulated, oi should it fad to obtain full redemption 
ot the debentmes of companies which it holds, it shall ledeem a piirt of its own deboutureB 
so as 0 reduce then total amount bx an amount coiiesnonding tmthe said unpaid loans or 
unredeemed debentures of companies , or, as an alternative, it shall make good tho above deficit 
with other negotiable mstiuments 
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Article 52 Should nition'il loan-bondB^ piefectnral oi municipal loan-bonds or the 
debencuies of companies owned bv the Bank.<! depieciate in \alue below the l-equired limit laid 
dow n in Article 46, the Bank shall make good the deficit either by furnishing other national loan- 
bonds, prefectuial or municipal loan-bonds, oi the debentures of companies, or by ledeeming 
buch an amount as shall restore theprescnbed balance (Amended, May, 1905, and May, 1911 ) 

CHAPTER VIII 
Accounts 

Article 63 The business 3 ear of the Bank shall be fiom January to June and from 
July to Decembei of each year 

The President shall, at the end of each business yeai, draw up the balance sheet of debit 
and credit, the ruismess report, as well as the -various accounts , and shall prepaie a list of 
assessed piopertics, the piofit and loss account and the pioposed rate of dividend to be declared, 
all of which documents shall be presented to the Ordinary Geneial IMceting of Shareholders 

Article 64 Concerning the method of dividing the profits, the Bank shall first deduct 
from the gioss profits the various pav ments to be made, the nteiest to be paid, the salaries and 
tiavelling expenses and all othei business outlays as well as the vaiious losses if any and then 
taking the remaining amount as the net profit, shall divide it as follows — ■ 

1 Eight pel cent or more of the net profit, as a leserve against losses 

2 Two per cent 01 more of the net piofit, as a dividend equalisation reserve, 

8 Af tei the above two items have been deducted, an amount corresponding to five per 
cent per annum of the pud up capital of the Bank shall be set apart fiom the 
remaining poition of the net profit and shall be legarded as the fust dividend to 
be dec! ued 

4 After the abov e three items hav e been deducted, ten per cent 01 less of the remaining 
poition of the net profit shall be set apart as a bonus to the Chief Officers of 
the Bank , and if, after these four items have been deducted, there be any 
lemaming portion, it shall be divided among the shareholders as a second 
dividend, or appiopiiated to a special reserve fund or tiansfened to the nest 
yeai's accounts (Amended, January, 1903 ) 

Article 85 Should the net profit of the Bank,affei subtiacting theappiopriationsforthe 
fiist and second leserves mentioned in the pieceding Aitiele, fall shoit of a sum lepresenting 
five per cent of the paid-up capital, then the Bank shall receive from the Government a 
subsidy sufficient to enable the Bank fo pay a dividend of five pei cent , and the period of the 
Government's liability under this article shall be limited to 5 yeais, leckoned from the 
Bank’s first business-year 

Ai fide 56 The reserve against losses is intended to make up any deficit in the capital 
of the Bank caused by losses in business 

The dividend equalization leserve is intended to ensure as far as possibleTihe payment of 
a uniform late of dividend not less than fiv e pei cent 

During five yeais reckoned fiom the first business yeai, the reserves mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs shall be applied only in the event of a deficiency still remaining after the 
stipulated Government subsidy has been leceived 

Ai fide 57 The Bank may not divide any piofit among its shaieholders without the 
permission of the Minister of State foi Finance 

Thej'date of the payment of dividends shall be fixed by the President, and a notification 
shall be issued to the holders of registered shaies and an advertisement shall bo made. 
(Amended, Ftbiuaiy, 1900 ) 
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Appondii XIV 

Hrliacfsfiom tlicHeport to the Board of Ttade ly the Conmttlei appointed to \nicst%gatc the 

gnestton of Financial ructiities Jot Trade 

ir * ^ -r Jr 

3 In -view, liowG\eij of statements made by witnesses, it is dcsiiable tint we should state 
cleaily oui definitions of banking facilities in the Bntish sense, and of wLat we would call 
by tbe wider name of tinancnl facilities The foiniei me piopeilj limited to those which 
can be provided without a '‘loch-up” si eh is would iinpan tbe liquidity of funds and deposits 
at call and short notice For this leasoii the usual practice of haiikcis licieih to confine then 
advances as a rule to a cuiiency not exceeding a few months By financial facilities we 
mean, generally speaking, those which would involve a longci cnnenc^ than this 

8, A careful studj of the evidence above referred to, and oiii own knowledge of banking 
airangements and facilities, lead us to the conclusion tint theie exists to a eonsideiable extent 
at-the present time in this couritrv the in.iehiner} and facilities for the finance alike of homo 
trade and of laige over-^eas contncis, and foi cany mg through much of the business which 
has been done hj foieign hank« The British hanks afford, we believe, liheial accommoda- 
tion to the home piodiicor Butish hankci’s aio not sh} in making adv anecs on the stiength 
of thou customers’ known ability and integiitv, and the (barges foi accommodation aie we 
heliev'e often lowei than the corresponding charges in foieign countnes Similaily, the 
Colonial h inks ind Biitish-Poieign banks and banking houses render immense assistance 
to Butish tiade ibioad, and coitunlv in the I ar East and in many paits of South Americ.i 
British banking facilities do not f ill shot t of those of any otbei nation IVe fiiul also that 
m the case of largo contract opoiations Butish contractors with the assistance of Financial 
Houses hav'C in the past been leadv, to provide large amounts of capit il and to fake considerable 
nsks in connection with tbe operations which they have undoi taken, 

4 Our ariangemonts, hovvever, aio fault} m our not co ordmating many of the facilities 
mentioned in tbe previous pa-agiapli We iccognise also that the Butish manufacturer maj 
he fiequenth m want of finance of a kind which a Butish iloint Stock Bank with liabilities as 
above desciibed could not prudcntl} piovide, whcicas the Geiiinn banks in particulai seem 
to have been able to afford special a'-sisfance nt the inception of undertakings of the most varied 
description, and to have laid themselves out foi stimulating then promotion and for carrying 
them through to a successful completion Wo conclude theieforo that there is ample loom for 
an Institution which, while not inteiforing unduly with the ordinary business done bv the 
British Joint Stock Banks, by Colonial Banks, and by Britisli-Foieign Banks and Banking 
Houses, would bo able to assist Butish inteiesls in a manner that is not possible under 
existing conditions 

5 Such an Institution might in many ways bo beneficial to the development of 'British 
industry and manufactuics It might in ccitiin cases, after caieful examination, agree to 
moke advances for the extension of existing manufacturing plant, or perhaps for 'the 
amalgamation oi coordination of ceitain works so as to reduce the cost of production It 
would assist these works to obtain oideis abroad, and give thorn reasonable financial facilities 
for eveeuting these ordcis It should give a preference in matters of finance to oideis which 
are to bo executed lu this countiy 

0 Such an Institution could also tal c a leading pait in tlie inception of transactions and 
assist in connection with tbe macluneiv of overseas business In the case of Geiman manu- 
facturers it frequently happens that on the Boaid of the inanafacturing company theie is a 
repicsentative of a bank, and tbcie seems little doubt from an examination of tbe infoimation 
which IS available that tbe Geiman banks Lave cxeicised an amount of control over the manu- 
facturing concerns in which they aie inteiested, which would not be possible, even if it were 
desn able, in tbe United Kingdom A large immber of our maniifictuiing undertakings are 
wealthy concerns and would not tolento for one moment interference by bnnkeis in their 
affaiis, and indeed would probably lesent any enquiry into tbe nature of Iheir business arrauge- 
ments Such manufacturing conccins however do rcquiie issistante when they transact 
overseas business Take as a single instance the case ofa Midland mannfncturei selling goods 
to Italy Tbe Italian buv er lias been accustomed to long ciedit, and if long ciedit is lefused 
the business will probably bo impossible The manufactniei sells goods for, say £60,000 
and the payment of that price would leave him with a eonsideiable margin of profit, but the 
offer of the Italian buyei to pay him the equivalent of £50,000 in lire at six oi twelve months 
16 not attractive He would much lathei accept a lowei figure than £50,000 for a clean cash 
transaction in steiling, and it is in connection with such business as this that an Institution 
of the kind contemplated uoiild be able to act as intormedniy (taking pait oi tbe whole of 
the financial liability) with profit to itself and sa’tisfaction to the mauufacturei 

7 Or to take another case, that of a contractor who has enteied into a contract with a 
foreign Government, payment being made" as works proceeded, such payment being posstiiy 
in paper in a foreign cnnency, the contraetoi in tint ciicunistaiice would willingly sliaic his 
profit with an Institution which would be icsponsible for the finance of the sei unties 
receivable by him 
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8 Ib Avould be essential in conducting business TMth manufactuiers and meicliants, that 

~ the Institution should draw and accept bills, and it should generally be in a position to undei- 
take credit operations It might be nell to provide that a certain portion of uncalled capital 
01 a poition of paid-up capital (if it is deemed wise to have all called up) should be reserved 
'against this class of iisk 

9 If an Institution is formed to cany out tiansactions of the kinds indicated in paia- 
graphs 3 to 8 above, it follows that it must be equipped with knowledge of affairs in the 
countries with which it may do business, and its manageis must, by personal visits, acquaint 
themselves with the conditions of busmess in all important foreign centres Itmustha\e 
either branches oi agencies in those countries, and in this connection the exceptional position 
held bv British-Poreign and Colonial Banks should be fully availed of Instead of having ^ 
to organise, as was the case with Geiman Banks, new subsidiary undertakings, the Institutiqn 
would laigely use, under agreement, the existing banks and the facilities which they can 
afford 

10 The Institution must'be equipped with an up-to-date Information Department and 
this will of necessity play a large pai t in its usefulness and financial success This might 
properly be called a Bureau d'Etudes, independent of the Commercial Intelligence Branch of 
the Board of Tiade, but in close touch theiewith and undei agreement entitled to all possible 
facilities 

^ ^ t * * * 

^ if- ^ ^ ^ 

18 If financial assistance is gi\ en by the Government to undertakings in connection 
with what aie known as ''key” industnes, the business should, if possible, be done through 
the medium of the Institution, and it should be appointed an agent for earrymg through 
foreign commeioial and financial transaction in which the Government may be interested 

19 Foreign banks have, in most of their opeiations, adopted the course of formmg 
syndicates to undertake any business of considerable magnitude They hai e headed such 
syndicates and they ha\e taken the labounng oar in connection with investigations The 
members of the syndicate have generally included othei banks, and associated with them have 
been those who weie particularly interested an the elasa of business proposed to be done 
These syndicates are formed after the fiist superficial enquiiy as satisfied the banks that 
theie is apparently a good busmess to be done Directly this point is reached, the expendi* 
tuie in connection with thoiongh investigation is on account of the syndicate If the 
business is ultimately proceeded with, the piofits or losses on the wind-up of the business are 
shared pro rata aftei allowance to the bank foi management Some such procedure should be 
followed here It would enable the Institution to undertake business of a comprehensive 
character, and its " imprimator would have value when issues were made to the public 

* !► 4. I Sf 

21 In the financial operations of the Institution the desiiabihty of assisting British 
trade and of placing with British manufacturers ordere in connection with new undertakings 
should be always borne in mind 

22 It IS desirable that the Institution without coming undei Government control should 
leceneasmueh ofiucial lecogmtion as possible Onr Foreign OEBce should, for instance, be 
asked to instruct British Embassies and Legations abroad to put the Institution’s representa- 
tu es in contact wuth all Commercial Attaches, Consuls, etc , with cleai instructions to them 
that the Institution is a commeicial concern enjoying the full confidence and appioval of the 
Government , and similar instructions "should be given by the Board of Trade to then Trade 
Commissioners in the Dominions 

28 Having assured ourselves that the creation of an Institution of the charactei referred 
to above would not.undnly interfere with existing Banks, Banking Houses, or Financial 
Institutions, we recommend the formation of a new Bank to fill the gap between the Home 
Banks and the Colonial and Biitish-Foieign Banks and Banking Houses, and to develop 
facilities not provided by the present systems 

24 The Bank should be called the "British Trade Bank” and should be constituted 
under Royal Charter 

Its chief features should be as follows — 

(I) It should have a capital of £10,000,000 The first issue should be from 
£2,600,000 to £5,000,000 upon which in the first instance only a small amount 
should be paid up, but which should all be called up within a reasonable time 
A further issue should be made afterwards, if possible, at a premium 
- (II) It should not accept deposits at call or short notice 

(TII) It should only open current accounts for parties who aie, proposing to make use 
of the overseas facilities which it would afford 

(tV) It should have a Foreign Exchange Departmenn where special facilities might 
be afforded for dealing with bills in foreign curreney 

(V) It should open a Credit Department foi the issue of oiedits to paities at home and 
abroad 
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(VI) It should enter into hanking agency anangements with existing Colonial oi 
Bntish-Foioign Banks wherever they eould be concluded upon leasonablc terms, 
and where such arrangements were made, it should undeitake not to set up 
for a specified peiiod its own Branches or Agencies It should have power 
to set up Blanches or Agencies where no British-Foieign Bank of importance 
exists 

(VII) It should inaugurate an Information Bureau upon the lines indicated in 
paragraphs 10 and 11 

tVIII) It should endeavour not to interfeic in any husiness foi which existing 
Banks and Banking Houses now provide facilities, and it should try~ to 
■ piomote woikuig tiansactions on joint iccount ivith othei Banls, and should 
invite other Banks to submit to^it new transactions which, owing to length of 
time, magnitude or other reasons, thoj are not prepared to undertake alone 

(IX) Wheie desnahle, it should co-opeiato with the meichant and manufacturer and 
possibly accept risks upon joint account 

(X) It should become a centre for syndicate operations, availing itself of the special 
knowdedge which it will possess through its Information Bureau 

(XI) It should receive Government assistance m the ways referred to in paragraphs 
18 and 22 

25 We are of opinion that there are stiong reasons why the Bank should he formed 
nithout delay BO that preliminaries may bo completed befoie the War is over Our enemies 
are ■sure to make at the earliest moment strenuous efforts to icgain their position in the woild 
of commerce and finance, and it may well be that w hen peace comes, unemployment maj be 
rife at home unless new markets aie exploited It seems to us desirable, therefore, to ascertain 
in advance the requirements of foicign countries and the whereabouts of raw materials for our 
industries 

26 We helievo that a Bank constituted upon the above bases, with efficient management 
should not only be a great boon to British trade but should prove a commercial success 
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Extracts /torn the Charier of IncojporaUon of the Bnitsh Trade Corporation 


II The Institution hereby mcoiporatcd (hetealter in this Om Charter ref ei red to ns 
“ the Corporation/’) shall he established for a term of sixty yens commencing from the date 
of this Our Charter ioi the purpose of carrjing on the businesses of trading and banlnng in 
anv part of ttie world, either by branches, agencies or otherwise and particularly (but 
without restricting the general scope of such busmesses in ^y of then branches) ’^»h the 
follomng powers, objects and rights which shall nevertheless be exercised nt all times subject 
to due conformity nith the laws of the lespectiie countries concerned, with dneregaid to the 
jnteiest of Oui Government — 


(a) To act as agents for any Governments or Authorities, or foi any Bankers, 
Manufacturers, Merchants, Shippers and others, and to carry on agency business 
of any description including the powei to act as attorneyB and to give discharges 
and receipts 

(5) To cairy on business as Contractors, Merchants or Traders on then own account 
(c) To promote 01 finance or to assist in the promotion or financing of businesses and 
undertakings of any description, and to develop and piove the same, either 
- ' through the instrumentality of syndicates or otherwise, and to act as an 
Issuing House 


(ft) To enter into any partneiship oi other airangements for shaiing profits or on joint 
account 


(e) To acquire and hold or dispose of any shares, stock, bonds, obligations, debentures, 
debeutuie stock, scrip or other securities or interests of any Companies, Trusts, 
or Coiporations, or of any Governments, States, Provinces, Municipalities or 
other authorities 


(/) To acquire and hold or dispose of any interest in any 'Railways, Tramways, Ships, 
Canals, Docks, Harbours, Armament VPorks, Ship Building Establishments, 
Irrigation "Works, Electiical "Works, Gas "Works, "Water Works, and in 
addition any carrying, transpoiting, trading, industiial, ugncultural, financial, 
or mannfactuimg works, concerns, or business of any desciiption, and to carry 
on the Same 


(y) To acquire and hold any interest in and to develoji the lesources of, and turn to 
account, deal with, pledge, and dispose of any terutories, foiests, mineral fields 
or other lands, possessions, buildings or pioperty, real oi personal, immovable 
or movable, in any pait of the uorld, including lands, buildings and other 
hereditaments m the British Islands notwithstanding the provisions of any 
Statutes of il/oitmain oi any other statutes or laws to the contiary 

(/I) To undertake and execute any Tiusts and to act as Executors, Administrators, 
Receivers and Tieasurers, and to give any guarantees 

(j ) To obtain, work oi dispose of any Concessions, Chaiters, Acts of Parliament, or 
other legislative rights, Monopolies, Licenses, Patents, Copyrights or other 
privileges or advantages 

(I) To establish and maintain Information and Investigation Bureaux, and to collect 
statistics, returns, particulars and infoimation likely to prove useful for the 
consideiation of business and linancial piopositions, and to undertake experi- 
mental and reseaich work 

(1) On behalf of any Governments, Authorities oi Corporations to keep any registers 
relating to any stocks, shares, debentures, debenture stock, or securities, and to 
undertake any duties in relation to the legistratiou of transfers, issuing of 
certificates, or otherwise 


' * * - * * #: 

IV In any cases in w]iich as the result of arrangements between Our Government of 
-the United Kingdom and any other Government whether the Government of a British 
Possession oi Piotectoratc or a Foreign Government, Our Government is desirous that British 
capital shall participate in financial opeiations not falling within the terms of any agreements 
or arrangements with other parties which may be existing at the date of this Our Chartei 
and leqams an agent for the representation of British interests so far as relates to trade or 
finance, M e do hereby, but without lu any way limiting oi modifying the powers and rights 
by this Our Charter elsewhere conferred, grant and confer on the Corporation the light in 
such cases of hemg such agenfr-of Our Government provided nevertheless that Our Govern- 
ment shall be entiued to appoint another agent or other agents 'and eithei in lieu of or in 
acWition to the Corporation m any special case in which such a course shall appear to Our 
Goveinment to he necessary or expedient - 



% Tio Shi''e Cipjfnl r>f t!ie Corporition slnll be (iio of Ten million pomitls-storling, 
V lUi r to (be Corpontinn from t me to tune by I^^iraordinTn llosolntion a? clofinod by 
tb" Be-’cl of Scttbmcnt heroimfter referred to, to increo^e ‘;ucli Slnre Cnpit il, and w ith 
pov r to bomv, or pledge the erinlit of (ho Corponlion to <;iieh amount md in «ucb manner 
"a ti c ‘^’sid Deed of t'ottlcment Klmll from time to time protide 

1 1 The Corpontmn pball not commence bnsiness until at lea«t £1^000,000 sterling 
of the capital has* been Fitbscnbed, and at least one-fouitb part of tint sum bas boon aetuallv 
j lid un 

IX The Corpfiration shall be regulated in accoi dance with a •'Deed of Settlement, the 
(Inft of ubicb ‘•ball be apjiroicd br the Lords Commissioners of out Tie isnn before it is 
creented and if the Lords Commissioners of Our Treasun cortifa to IJs tint the diaft sq 
njiitroved is iio( executed xxitlim tuehc months after (lie date of this Our Clnrtei, it shall 
bt iairful for us, Our Heirs and Successois, at any time thereafter, by xintiug, under Oiji 
Gieat Seal, to dcihro this Oni Clnrfoi be absolntelr xoid 

X Snell Deed of Settlement shall contain provisions for the bead and control 
bug ofilce of the Corporation being in England, for the Corporation being regulated b\ a 
cvntiolling Hoard of Directors in England, for the bolding in England of the controlling 
IJoanl and General iHoofingB of the Corporation, and for Spcc.al and Extraoidimiy Resolu 
lions being passed in like manner as Special and Extraordinarv Resolutions under tbi 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1906, or anr statutoij modification or rO'Cnactmen( 
thereof, for the prohibition of the issue of share vvairants to Bearer, for the keeping of i 
Register of Members and a Register of Mortgages, for the making of lotnrns to Our Boart 
jf J ride, for the publication of Statements, foi the Coiporation alloumg inspection to hi 
made of the Register of Membcis ind the Register of Mortgages and furnishing copies o 
the Bcgisf or of Members and of the matteis comprised m the Corporation’s returns to Oa 
Board of Trade, for the notification to Our Board of Piadc of the situation of the bead am 
controlling ofiico of the Corpoiation and of anr change tbeicm (which provisions "We hereb 
Ordain shall not bo altered without the consent of Our Board of Tnde) Subject to sue! 
p'ovisions as aforesaid being made and retained, unless alteied with such consent a 
aforesaid, the Deed of Settlement may be altered bj Special Resolution of the Corporatior 
Provided alwavs that such alterations shall not be contrary to anything in this Our Cbarte 
lontamed 

K- ■} 
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